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NUMBER  1. 


THE  TITLE  AND  WESTWARD,  HO ! 

TWO   BEAUTIFUL  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS, 

DBSIGKBD  AND  CNORAVKD  FOR  THIS  WORK. 

The  old  ballad  says, 

11  Sing  a  long  of  sixpence," 
but  here  is  more  than  was  ever  "sold  for  a  song'* — 
or  a  sixpence.  Inspect  your  "  fip"  's- worth,  dear  reader. 
Is  not  that  title-page,  for  your  bound  volume,  quite  deli- 
cious ?  Please  us  by  studying  out  its  many  sweet  and  ex- 
quisitely-drawn devices.  The  other  picture — **  Westward, 
ho  !" — as  an  illustration  of  a  song,  (selected  for  illustration 
by  the  artist  himself,)  was  surely  never  equalled  out  of  the 
imaginative  land  of  Retzch,  and  as  a  mere  picture,  it  is  a 
thing  we  offer  you  with  pride  and  delight.  Altogether  we 
dovetail  our  hands  at  this  number  and  sit  with  them  crossed 
on  our  waistcoat,  in  complacent  satisfaction. 


THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THK  NKW  MIRROR  FROM  TBX  FRENCH  OF  BERNARD 
A  NOVEL  IK  FOUR  FARTS. — FART  THE  FIRST. 

Some  years  since,  on  a  fine  morning  in  spring,  a  young 
man  of  good  mien  and  elegant  towrnure,  alighted  from  the 
Paris  diligence  about  two  leagues  from  Proving.  The  place 
was  neither  a  village,  nor  an  inhabited  plain.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  route  were  scattered  several  country-houses, 
surrounded  by  parks  or  gardens,  according  to  the  fortune 
of  the  proprietors.  After  considering  for  a  few  moments, 
the  traveller  called  to  a  young  peasant  who  was  walking 
behind  the  vehicle,  put  some  money  into  his  hand,  lifted 
his  small  leathern  trunk  on  his  shoulder,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards one  of  the  rural  residences,  whose  flat  Italian  roof 
displayed  in  the  sun  four  statues  representing  the  seasons, 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  building,  in  an  order  that 
Benardin  de  Saint  Pierre  would  have  pronounced  full  of 
harmony ;  that  is— spring  at  the  east,  autumn  towards  the 
west,  summer  at  the  south,  and  winter  at  the  north.  Guid- 
ed by  this  sculptured  allegory,  the  young  man  readily  found 
his  way  through  the  intricate  paths,  and  five  minutes  after- 
wards arrived  at  a  door  guarded  by  two  bronze  lions.  Cer- 
tain, then,  of  being  right,  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  boots 
on  the  grass  which  bordered  the  wall,  re-tied  his  cravat, 
passed  his  hands  through  his  hair  to  repair  the  disorder 
caused  by  a  night  in  the  diligence — in  a  word,  made  the 
summary  toilet  allowed  a  regiment  at  the  entrance  of  a  city 
where  they  are  to  be  garrisoned — and  then  rang  the  bell. 

"  Is  this  the  house  of  M.  Simart  7"  demanded  he  of  a 
kind  of  country  valet  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  who  opened  the 
door. 

"  Our  Monsieur  has  gone  out,"  replied  the  rustic,  holding 
back  by  the  collar  a  large  black  dog  of  less  pacific  aspect 
than  his  neighbours,  the  lions,  and  who  shamelessly  drown- 
ed, by  his  barn-yard  voice,  every  word  of  the  speaker. 

Impatient  of  his  noise,  the  traveller  lifted  his  cane  and 
applied  it  rudely  to  the  muzzle  of  the  barker.  At  this  un- 
expected correction,  he  sprung  backward  and  flung  the 
valet  against  the  door,  and  regarded  the  aggressor  an  instant 
as  if  he  were  disposed  to  devour  him ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
cane,  which  was  lifted  a  second  time,  he  suddenly  ran 
away  and  retreated  to  a  niche,  his  ears  hanging  down  and 
his  tail  between  his  legs. 


"  What  has  our  Soliman  done  to  you  that  you  should 
strike  him  ?"  demanded  the  rustic  keeper,  in  a  tone  more 
brutal  than  courageous. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  young  man  took  the  trunk  under 
which  the  little  commissioner  was  bending,  and  with  one 
turn  of  his  hand,  flung  it  into  the  arms  of  the  stupified 
peasant 

44  If  M.  Simart  has  gone  out,  M.  Teissier  is  in  the  house. 
Conduct  me  to  his  room,  and  go  and  find  him." 

Submitting  to  the  ascendancy  which  imperious  language, 
sustained  with  physical  force,  exercises  over  common  peo- 
ple, the  porter  obeyed,  although  with  sullenness.  To  give 
vent  to  his  ill-humour,  in  passing  before  the  niche  where 
Soliman  was  crouched,  he  gave  him  an  angry  kick ;  but 
the  dog,  insulted  in  his  retreat,  sprung  furiously  upon  him, 
and  with  one  grasp  instantly  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  clothes  of  the  provoker. 

"Thunder!"  cried  the  peasant,  seeing  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  his  Sunday  costume.  "  This  is  too  bad, 
that  Mademoiselle  Celestine  will  protect  this  brigand  dog, 
and  one  must  let  himself  be  devoured  by  him  or  else  lose 
his  place !  I  wish  your  cane  had  broken  his  jaws." 

44  Ah !  does  Mademoiselle  Celestine  love  dogs  ?"  said  the 
traveller  in  an  under  tone.  "  How  has  she  managed  it,  then, 
with  Teissier,  who  cannot  endure  them  ?  Bah !  love  works 
miracles." 

After  having  crossed  the  court  and  a  vestibule,  ornament, 
ed  with  boxes  of  orange-trees,  the  young  man  ascended  a 
handsome  staircase  ;  then,  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  which 
served  for  the  communication  of  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor, 
he  arrived  at  a  door  which  he  opened  without  ceremony, 
as  soon  his  guide  said  : 

"  This  is  it." 

The  first  object  he  perceived  was  a  man  seated  at  a 
secretary,  his  elbows  resting  on  the  desk,  his  hands  pressed 
to  his  forehead,  and  a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear  like  a  clerk 
in  an  office.  He  seemed  reflecting  profoundly  over  some 
letter-paper,  scribbled  from  top  to  bottom  in  fantastic  Arabic 
characters. 

44  Ah !  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  pensive  personage ;  '•  I  expect- 
ed  you.  Nicholas,  put  down  the  trunk  in  the  corner  and 
leave  us." 

44  It  is  myself,"  replied  the  traveller,  as  soon  as  the  ser- 
vant left  44 1  have  come  at  your  call,  and  here  I  am, 
ready  to  hold  the  matrimonial  pall  over  your  head.  When 
is  the  wedding  to  take  place  ?" 

44 1  believe  the  contract  is  to  be  signed  to-morrow,"  said 
Teissier,  with  a  mournful  air. 

44  You  believe !  you  are  not  sure  then  ?  However,  it 
does  not  surprise  me.  With  your  irresolute  character,  do 
you  ever  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  the  next  day  ?" 

41  My  dear  Dramond,"  sighed  the  aspirant  to  the  delights 
of  matrimony,  44  sit  down  and  let  us  talk.  You  see  me  in 
the  most  perplexing  position  in  which  a  man  could  find 
himself.  When  I  announced  to  you  that  I  was  going  to 
marry  Mademoiselle  Simart,  I  was  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm. 
I  saw  the  future  through  one  of  those  dazzling  prisms 
which  casts  the  rose's  tints  over  dull  reality." 

44  And  you  would  tell  inc  in  prose  that  you  are  now  look- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture.  What  do  you  see 
there  ?" 


THE  NEW  MIRROR. 


14  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Teissier,  biting  convulsively 
the  pen  he  had  taken  from  behind  his  ear. 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  your  intended  7"  asked  Diamond, 
laughing. 

44  Lower :  these  walls  may  have  ears.'* 

"  The  dence !  are  we  in  Nero's  palace  7  Come,  here  we 
are  in  oar  chairs.  Listen  to  me.  I  believe  I  know  what 
confession  you  have  to  make.  You  have  found  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  dowry  ?•• 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mademoiselle  Celestine  has  a  cash 
income  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Her  father  has  assured 
me  of  this,  and  I  had  calculated  only  on  nine  or  ten  thou, 
sand  pounds  in  all." 

41  Perhaps  you  have  discovered  some  doubtful  things  in 
her  family — an  idiot — a  person  has  been  hanged — perhaps 
a  poor  fellow  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  king  of  France 
to  be  healed  7*' 

41  No,  no ;  the  families  of  Simart  and  Valonne  are  the 
two  most  honest,  wise,  and  pure  of  the  whole  province.** 

14  Then  you  must  have  found  out  that  Celestine's  mantus. 
maker  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  her  art,  to  remedy 
some  deviations  from  orthodoxy  ?" 

44  What  profanation !  Look  at  this  young  poplar  in  the 
garden,  moving  in  the  wind  !  It  is  not  more  graceful  than 
Celestine." 

14  Then  you  must  have  learned  that  come  darling  cousin 
has  been  beforehand  with  you  in  her  heart?*' 

41  She  has  no  more  cousins  than  the  Iamb  in  the  fable  had 
brothers,  and  I  am  positively  sure  she  has  never  loved  any 
one." 

44  Except  Soliman." 

44  Do  you  know  Soliman  7"  exclaimed  Teissier,  jumping 
up  ;  "  has  he  bitten  you  7" 

44  On  the  contrary ;  I  gave  him  a  good  beating." 

14  Heaven  recompense  you  for  it !  This  time  you  have 
placed  your  finger  on  the  wound.  It  is  this  cursed  animal 
who  is  the  chief  cause  of  my  perplexity." 

44  How  is  that  7" 

44  You  know  that  I  detest  animals  in  general,  and  dogs 
m  particular.  This  one  has,  without  doubt,  found  it  out 
from  my  manners ;  for,  since  my  arrival,  he  shows  a  mortal 
hatred  towards  me,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  snap 
at  my  legs.  The  first  time,  I  smiled  ;  the  second,  I  frown- 
ed ;  and  the  third,  I  requested  to  have  Soliman  fastened  in 
his  niche.  M.  Simart  would  willingly  have  acceded  to  my 
wish ;  but  Mademoiselle  Celestine  took  Soliman's  part,  re. 
preached  me  for  wishing  to  deprive  him  unjustly  of  his 
liberty,  treated  me  coolly,  looked  upon  me  as  a  man  desti- 
tute of  civility  and  wanting  in  sensibility,  and  this  foolish 
quarrel  has  lasted  a  whole  week.  Every  day  she  renews 
it,  and  brings  in  a  thousand  little  discussions  which  I  in 
vain  seek  to  avoid.  In  a  word,  this  infernal  Soliman  has 
become  a  real  stumbling-block  to  my  marriage.  If  he  only 
barked,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  he  bites  !*' 

44  You  are  a  fool,"  replied  Dramond,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "  to  quarrel  with  your  intended  about  a  dog.  In  this 
case,  you  have  only  to  use  a  little  management ;  give  cakes 
to  your  Cerberus  till  the  day  of  your  marriage,  and  the 
next  day  give  him  a  bullet  that  will  send  him  howling  to 
another  world." 

44 1  have  already  thought  of  that,  and  so  far,  that  evil  does 
not  seem  irreparable ;  but  what  plunges  me  into  an  ocean 
of  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  is  Mademoiselle  Celes- 
tine's  conduct  in  this  instance.  You  know  that  character 
reveals  itself  in  little  things.  Vivacity,  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, irritability  of  temper,  and  passion— of  which  she 
has  not  spared  proofs  for  several  days  past — causes  me,  I 


confess,  many  alarming  thoughts  about  my  future  happi- 
ness. If  she  shows  herself  thus  before  the  honey-moon, 
what  will  she  be  after  it  7" 

44  Do  you  believe  her  wicked  7" 

44  Wicked !  No ;  but  capricious,  headstrong,  unreasons, 
ble  as  a  spoiled  child  can  make  her.  But  you  will  see  her, 
and  will  then  tell  me  if  I  exaggerate,  for  she  does  not 
seek  to  hide  her  faults,  and  I  am  sure,  before  this  evening 
has  gone  by,  she  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  yourself.  You,  Francis,  who  do  not  think  of  getting 
married,  are  spared  a  great  deal  of  ennui." 

41 1  marry  !*»  cried  Dramond,  who,  during  this  dialogue, 
had  opened  his  trunk  to  change  his  toilette.  "  I  marry !  fie, 
fie !  Hymen  is  a  port,  and  I  love  the  sea.  But  you  do  well 
to  get  married  ;  you  are  growing  stout,  your  hair  is  getting 
thin,  warning  you  that  your  conjugal  hour  has  struck,  while 
I  am  blooming." 

44  What  a  beautiful  rose !"  observed  Teissier,  chuckling. 

At  this  moment  Dramond,  having  taken  out  a  coat  from 
his  valise  a  withered,  yellow  rose  fell  out  of  the  pocket  on 
the  floor.  The  young  man  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it 
an  instant  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

44  Speaking  of  roses,"  said  he,  "  here  is  one  that  I  did 
not  know  was  here,  and  which  seems,  I  have  found  ex- 
pressly, to  tell  me  how  unworthy  I  still  am  of  the  marriage 
sacrament  You  must  know,  my  dear  Aristide,  that  heed, 
less  as  I  may  appear,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal 
of  reason  about  me.  Once  married,  I  would  resolve  to  love 
my  wife,  to  be  faithful  to  her,  and  to  make  her  happy.  But 
to  hazard  such  a  trial  of  strength,  I  wish  to  be  sure  of  my. 
self.  It  appears  to  me  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  empty  the 
cup  of  youth,  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  returning  to  drink 
of  it  a  second  time ;  and  I  would  not  be  sorry  to  taste  even 
some  of  its  dregs,  since  it  would  give  a  zest  to  conjugal 
nectar." 

44  What  has  all  this  nonsense  to  do  with  this  miserable 
yellow  flower,  which,  without  doubt,  you  have  stolen  from 
the  hat  of  some  woman  of  sixty." 

44  Miserable  flower !"  repeated  Francis,  carefully  smelling 
his  rose.  *4  It  has  had,  like  those  of  which  Malherbe  speaks, 
its  morning  of  life  and  its  beauty.  To-day,  it  is  withered 
and  discoloured ;  but  for  want  of  perfume,  it  has,  for  me, 
what  I  may  call  a  philosophical  odour.  It  recalls  a  feeling 
of  my  weakness.  I  draw,  from  contemplating  it,  a  lesson 
full  of  wisdom  and  morality.  Do  you  know  what  it  says 
to  me  7" 

44  Do  you  take  me  for  a  Persian  7"  asked  Teissier, 
peevishly. 

44  It  tells  me,  my  dear  Aristide,  not  to  marry  yet.  But  it 
would  be  a  long  story  to  recite  to  you,  so  I  will  not  derange 
our  parts.  I  have  come  here  to  be  your  witness,  your  con. 
fidant,  your  faithful  Pylades.  The  privilege  of  talking,  re- 
counting, descriptions,  amplifications  and  other  love  digres- 
sions, belongs  to  you.  Come,  I  have  armed  myself  with 
the  patience  of  Job,  so  no  false  shame.  You  have  not  yet 
told  me  whether  Mademoiselle  Celestine's  eyes  were  blue 
or  black." 

44  No,  no ;  tell  me  your  story,  perhaps  it  will  drive  away 
my  sad  reflections.  M.  Simart  has  not  come  in  yet ;  Celes- 
tine is  walking,  I  know  not  where,  with  her  cousin ;  so  you 
will  have  time  to  tell  it  before  dinner." 

44  Well,  then,"  replied  Dramond,  continuing  to  change 
his  travelling  costume  for  a  more  elegant  toilette,  "  about 
two  months  since,  Beyraud,  whom  you  know,  Merviile,  and 
some  other  amiable  youths  with  myself,  formed  the  project 
of  amusing  ourselves  at  the  ball  of  the  opera.  Take  notice ; 
to  amuse  ourselves  at  the  opera  ball !  For  such  an  inten- 
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tion,  it  was  necessary  to  get  oblivious,  and  we  were  so. 
am  forced  to  render  this  homage  to  truth.    When  I  say 
oblivious,  don't  mistake  me ;  I  do  not  mean  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  CourtiUe,  the  ignoble  orgies  of  the  populace, 
but  that  state  of  joyous  exaltation,  of  turbulent  beatitude,  into 
which  an  excellent  dinner  of  Very,  washed  down  with  iced 
Champagne,  can  plunge  half  a  dozen  young  men  of  perfect 
physical  and  moral  health.    Jn  this  gay,  martial  disposition, 
we  entered  the  opera ;  heads  high,  eyes  brilliant,  cheeks 
coloured,  elbowing  the  men,  bestowing  on  the  women  car. 
nival  gallantries,  and,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  seeking 
adventures,  but  less  excusable  than  he,  for  he  was  fasting. 
You  must  know  that,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  place, 
many  of  us  took  it  into  our  heads  to  make  ourselves  mous- 
taches of  burnt  cork ;  and,  improving  upon  the  gracious  idea, 
Merville  and  I  disguised  ourselves  further,  by  the  addition 
of  false  noses.    I  suppose  we  were  taken  for  tailors  in  a 
merry  humour,  as  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  quarrel  with 
us,  and  so  we  gave  full  vent  to  our  impertinent  gayety. 
I  soon  grew  weary  of  this  pleasure,  and  quite  as  much 
ashamed  of  my  nose  as  that  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  who 
was  obliged  to  roll  his  on  a  wheelbarrow ;  but  being  afraid 
to  take  it  off,  for  fear  of  being  recognized,  I  quitted  the 
saloon  and  went  up  into  the  corridors,  where  I  commenced 
the  role  of  observer,  showing  my  face  successively  at  each 
wils-de-bceuf.    I  went  on  from  story  to  story  in  this  silly 
manner,  and  ended  by  stopping  at  the  door  of  a  box  in  the 
third.    Two  women  were  seated  in  it,  clothed  alike  in  black 
dominos.     Both  were  small,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  and 
looked  so  much  alike  at  first  sight,  that  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  a  sign  which 
they  had  adopted,  probably  with  some  intention  of  intrigue 
One  wore  outside  her  glove  an  emerald  ring — the  other 
held  in  her  hand  a  yellow  rose." 
"  That  rose !"  interrupted  Teissier.    "  I  guess  the  rest." 
"  You  guess  nothing !  Two  women  together  are  not 
very  imposing,  and,  above  all,  at  a  masquerade.    I  was 
weary  of  strolling  about,  and  this  appeared  to  me  an  excel, 
lent  opportunity  to  take  a  seat ;  besides,  the  door  was  open, 
and  seemed  to  say,  Come  in!  At  the  noise  I  made  in 
pulling  it,  the  black  dominos  turned  their  heads,  and  one 
of  them  uttered  a  faint  cry,  which  seemed  to  me  a  provoca- 
tion.  I,  therefore,  resolutely  seated  myself,  and,  commenc- 
ing a  conversation,  I  tried  to  display  Shrove  Tuesday  amia- 
bility, the  success  of  which  was  not  long  uncertain.    At 
first  silent,  and  apparently  frightened,  they  by  degrees  be. 
came  re-assured.  After  whispering  together,  and  laughing  to 
themselves  at  the  fine  things  I  said  to  them,  they  at  length 
replied  to  me,  and  the  conversation  was  established.    The 
yellow-rose  domino  took  part  in  it  with  a  vivacity  which 
would  have  appeared  to  me  naive  anywhere  else  but  at  the 
ball  of  the  opera.     More  reserved,  perhaps,  because  she 
was  older,  her  companion  whispered  her  from  time  to  time 
to  moderate  her  gayety ;  and  then  both  leaned  over  the  box 
as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  with  a  sort  of 
inquietude  seemed  to  be  looking  for  some  one.    Between 
two  masks,  the  choice  is  difficult ;  nevertheless,  mine  was 
already  made,  that  is,  supposing  this  adventure  should  have 
a  denouement.    The  one  who  had  taken  a  flower  for  her 
emblem,  exhaled  the  fresh  perfume  of  youth.    Her  laugh 
was  so  free,  her  voice  so  sweetly  satirical,  her  gestures  so 
lively,  her  thoughts  so  unstudied,  that  she  appeared  to  me 
all  that  was  charming.    Without  more  ample  information, 
I  gave  her  my  heart  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  con. 
sequently  began  to  detest  her  companion,  who,  notwith- 
standing her  elegant  tournure,  produced  on  me  the  effect 
of  an  old  duenna.    The  gods  are  free  to  love  odd  numbers, 


but  lovers  have  reason  to  hate  them.    For  myself,  at  this 
moment  being  nearer  love  than  divinity,  I  inwardly  cursed 
the  impertinent  third,  whom  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid 
of,  when  a  blow  of  the  fist  nearly  took  down  the  door  of 
the  box.    It  set  my  neighbours  trembling  on  their  seats,  at 
the  same  moment  a  voice,  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  called 
out :  *  Ohe" !  room  for  me  too.'     I  turned,  and  saw  the  red 
face  of  my  friend  Merville,  whose  frightful  false  nose  threat- 
ened an  invasion  through  the  glass.    *  Don't  open  the  door,' 
entreated  both  ladies.    I  paid  no  attention  to  their  request, 
but  opened  the  door,  as  I  thought,  to  an  ally ;  but  I  soon 
had  reason  to  deplore  my  foolishness,  for,  since  I  had  left 
the  tiring-room,  the  unfortunate  Merville  had  completed 
his  intoxication,  and  was  unable  to  hear  or  pronounce  a 
single  reasonable  word.    Knowing  his  brutality  in  such  a 
state,  I  foresaw  a  disagreeable  scene ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  avoid  it    Without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  signs 
I  made  him,  he  let  himself  fall  into  the  first  vacant  seat, 
laughed  for  a  moment  half  insolently,  half  stupidly,  respired 
noisily,  as  if  to  take  in  all  his  breath,  and  then  began  talking 
in  such  a  high  tone  that  the  two  dominos  rose  immediately. 
4  Open  the  door  for  us,  Monsieur,'  said  both  at  once,  in 
voices  blended  with  fear  and  anger.    I  hastened  to  obey 
them.    '  Are  you  drunk  ?'  cried  Merville,  in   an  accent 
seasoned  with  wine.    *  From  what  convent  are  these  two 
princesses  ?  If  they  are  ugly,  I  wish  them  a  pleasant  jour. 
ney.    If  they  are  pretty,  they  will  not  refuse  to  breakfast 
with  us.  I  am  dying  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  so,  my  angels, 
off  with  your  masks.'    He  threatened  *  to  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,'  when,  with  one  hand,  I  held  him  to  his  seat, 
and,  with  the  other,  opened  the  door,  towards  which  the 
two  women  hastened  like  frightened  deer.    Furious  at  such 
a  denouement,  the  drunkard  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  arrest  the  fugitives.  Whether  from 
hazard  or  premeditation,  his  hand  caught  the  mask  of  one 
of  them  and  tore  it  off,  in  defiance  of  the  courteous  maxims 
laid  down  in  this  matter  in  Lucrece  Borgia.    The  yellow, 
rose  domino,  for  it  was  she  who  was  insulted,  turned  in. 
atantly.    I  stood  motionless,  dazzled  by  her  countenance, 
radiant  with  beauty,  youth  and  anger.    Her  eyes,  black  as 
the  hood  which  still  sought  to  hide  them,  seemed  like  fixed 
lightning.    My  contemplation  was  short.    To  snatch  the 
mask  from  Merville's  hands,  to  give  a  blow  to  his  insolent 
cheek — which  Marphise  or  Clorinde  could  not  have  done 
with  a  better  grace — to  spring  with  one  bound  out  of  the 
box,  and  shut  the  door  violently,  was,  for  the  angry  belle, 
the  work  of  a  second  only.    '  Thirty -six  thousand  candles ! 
A  blow!— My  best  friend !— Duel !— Death !— A  blow!' 
stammered  Merville,  falling  back  on  his  seat  in  spite  of 
himself.    Without  listening  to  the  incoherent  exclamations 
of  my  companion,  whose  merited  correction  had  complete- 
ly confounded  his  ideas,  I  sprang  out  upon  the  corridor. 
The  beautiful  unmasked  had  disappeared,  as  well  as  her 
companion.    This  rose,  which  I  saw  on  the  stairs,  and 
which  I  caught  up  in  my  hurry,  at  first  put  me  upon  their 
track ;  but  the  crowd  of  uniform  dominos  which  barred  my 
way  to  the  entrance  of  the  tiring-room,  rendered  my  pur. 
suit  of  no  avail.    After  two  hours  of  fruitless  searching,  I 
left  the  hall,  without  thinking  of  my  friends,  and  went  home, 
as  much  pre-occupied  wiih  the  bewitching  face  of  which  I 
had  only  caught  a  glimpse,  as  if  it  had  been  my  first  ad* 
venture  at  a  masquerade.    In  the  afternoon,  Beyraud  en- 
tered  my  room.    '  Are  you  in  a  state  to  understand  me  ?' 
said  he,  gravely.    '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  I  asked.    '  Have 
you  forgotten  what  happened  last  night  7'  *  No  ;  for  I  was 
thinking,  when  you  came  in,  of  a  little  creature,  with  the 
most  magnificent  black  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.'    '  It 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  but  it  is  a  blow  you  gave  Mer- 
ville  ?'  I  bunt  into  laughter.  ( I  do  not  see  anything  to 
laugh  at.  A  blow  is  a  blow,  even  when  one  has  wine  to 
eicuse  it.  You  know  very  well  that  Merville,  notwith- 
standing his  friendship  for  you,  is  not  a  man  to  put  up  with 
the  one  you  gave  him  last  night.  He  regards  a  duel  as 
indispensable,  and  I  come  here  in  his  name.  It  is  with  re- 
gret I  acquit  myself  of  such  a  message,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  would  have  seen  me  take  the  part  of  a 
conciliator.  You  ought,  however,  to  understand  that  any 
accommodation  is  impossible.  What  phrenzy  possessed 
you  ?  Poor  Leon  has  his  cheek  all  swollen.'  I  laughed 
anew ;  then  I  related  the  adventure  just  as  it  happened, 
contradicting  the  strange  fancy  that  had  taken  possession 
of  his  brain.  Beyraud  participated  in  my  gayety,  and  both 
proceeded  to  find  Merville,  expecting  to  make  him  a  third 
in  this  joyous  humour,  and  reconcile  him  to  his  mishap. 
We  found  him  seated  in  a  large  fauteuil  at  his  fireside, 
poking  the  logs  on  the  hearth  furiously,  as  if  he  was  trying 
some  secret  thrusts.  A  case  of  pistols  stood  on  his  bureau, 
accompanied  by  two  swords,  announcing  his  exterminating 
intentions, — which  were  sufficiently  manifested,  also,  by  the 
ferocious  look  with  which  he  received  me.  *  Why  have 
you  not  brought  your  seconds  ?'  asked  he,  sharply.  I  began 
to  explain  his  mistake.  He  refused  to  listen.  Beyraud 
tried  next,  and  in  his  turn  was  reduced  to  silence.  *  Do 
you  wish  to  make  me  believe  I  have  been  dreaming  V  cried 
the  obstinate  fellow,  with  the  asperity  of  a  roaring  lion. 
*  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?  That  there  were  two  women 
in  the  box,  it  is  true,  and  that  I  pulled  off  one  of  their 
masks  is  also  certain.  You  see  I  have  a  clear  memory. 
But  as  to  the  blow  I  received,  I  owe  it  to  Dramond,  and  it 
is  he  who  must  give  me  satisfaction  for  it,  although  he  now 
wishes  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  little  domino.  What 
a  charge  I  I  know  what  a  woman's  blow  is.  It  makes  a 
noise,  but  it  does  no  harm ;  and  this  has  nearly  deprived 
me  of  my  left  eye.  A  man's  hand,  only,  is  capable  of  strik- 
ing such  a  blow  as  that.  Now,  there  was  only  Dramond 
in  the  box  in  the  shape  of  a  man  ;  therefore,  he  gave  me 
the  blow.  Isn't  it  clear  ?  Now  you  say  we  had  made  a 
good  dinner,  that  he  was  drunk,  that  we  are  friends  ?  So 
much  the  worse  ;  there  is  neither  friendship  nor  intoxica- 
tion to  excuse  such  an  insult.  Blood  is  necessary  to  wash 
this  stain  from  my  cheek  and  my  honour.  So  no  more 
talking.  Here  are  arms.  Come,  take  Beauregar  or  Percy, 
whip  and  coachman,  and  to  the  woods  of  Boulogne.1 
After  trying  for  half  an  hour  to  make  the  infatuated  crea- 
ture listen  to  reason,  my  patience  was  exhausted.  *  Well, 
then,  to  the  woods  of  Boulogne,  since  it  must  be  so,'  I  ex. 
claimed  in  my  turn.  *  Last  night  your  insolence  was  cor- 
rected ;  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  cure  you  of  your  folly. 
You  wish  to  make  me  the  responsible  author  of  the  blow 
you  received ;  I  accept  the  obligation,  for  you  got  only 
what  you  merited.'  This  fine  discussion  was  terminated 
by  a  duel,  which  took  place  the  same  day,  and  the  result 
of  which  you  are  acquainted  with.  Merville  still  carries 
bis  right  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  wound  has  brought  back 
his  reason.  He  is  now  convinced,  that  if  the  blow  of  my 
sword  that  he  put  me  in  the  necessity  of  giving  him  was 
masculine,  in  return,  the  blow  on  his  cheek  was  authen- 
tically feminine ;  so  that  we  remain  friends,  but  he  has 
sworn  never  to  go  with  me  again  as  long  as  he  lives  to 
a  masked  ball." 

44  And  the  yellow-rose  domino  V  asked  Teissier,  forcing 

himself  to  take   an  interest  in  the  story,  to  divest  his 

thoughts  from  his  matrimonial  preoccupations. 

41 1  have  not  seen  her  since,"    replied  the  narrator, 


44  although,  for  at  least  three  months,  I  have  frequented  all 
the  public  places  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her  again." 

44  Then  you  are  in  love  with  her  ?" 

44  In  love  !  Yes,  as  much  as  man  can  be  with  woman, 
whose  first  acquaintance  is  made  at  a  masked  ball." 

14  So  you  do  not  know  who  she  is  ?" 

44  A  danseu&c,  or  an  actress,  I  should  have  supposed,  if 
her  extreme  youth  and  her  dazzling  purity  had  not  render- 
ed such  a  supposition  impossible.  Rouge  has  never  sullied 
this  rose,  I  am  certain." 

44  She  is  an  angel  then  ?"  said  Aristide,  in  a  bantering 
tone. 

44  A  little  fallen,  according  to  all  appearances.  Two 
women  alone  at  an  opera  ball,  is  enough  to  render  them 
subjects  of  legitimate  suspicion.  I  fear  much  that  this 
angel  might,  in  reality,  prove  to  be  only  one  of  those  charm- 
ing beings  whose  whole  fortune  is  their  beauty,  and  who 
invest  that  capital  in  the  great  book  of  public  corruption. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity,  for  she  is  so  young,  so  beautiful ! 
But  Paris  is  a  foul  gulf.  However  it  may  be,  whether  she 
is  a  married  woman  playing  the  truant,  or  a  woman  of  gal- 
Ian  try  deceiving  her  protector,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  charming  creature.  I  have  constantly  before  my 
eyes  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  when  she  found 
herself  unmasked.  If  I  knew  how  to  paint !  But  imagine 
a  model  of  the  purest  Italian  beauty, — illuminated  with 
anger-— splendid  as  a  picture,  on  which  the  sun  falls  per. 
pendicularly — the  hair  of  a  Creole-— the  forehead  of  the 
virgin — nostrils,  flexible  and  passionate  as  those  of  Apollo 
Belvidere — the  mouth  of  an  infant,  disclosing  a  row  of 
living  pearls  that  seemed  wishing  to  grind  themselves — on 
her  cheeks,  all  the  flowers  of  spring — in  her  eyes  the  rage 
of  the  lioness !" 

44  There  is  no  mistake,"  observed  Teissier ;  "  you  have 
just  drawn  the  portrait  of  Celestine." 

44  If  that's  the  case,  receive  my  compliments.  Your 
intended  must  be  adorable ;  but  I  hope  the  resemblance 
stops  at  the  physical." 

44  Perhaps  you  calumniate  your  unknown.  After  all,  she 
may  be  a  virtuous  woman.  The  manner  in  which  she 
treated  Merville  seems  to  indicate  it." 

44  Innocent !"  said  Francis,  laughing.  "  What  does  a 
blow  prove  in  respect  to  virtue  7" 

The  dinner-bell  rang.  M.  Simart  dined  at  one  o'clock. 
The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  was  interrupted  ;  and 
they  went  down  together  to  the  dining-room,  where  they 
found  the  master  of  the  house,  to  whom  Dramond  was 
presented  in  his  office,  as  witness  of  the  approaching  mar. 
riage.  The  future  father-in-law  of  Aristide  Teissier,  was 
a  ponderous,  fat,  good-natured-looking  man,  whose  red  face 
and  perfect  health  was  in  no  wise  injured  by  devotion  to 
the  bottle.  He  offered  to  his  guests  the  simple  appearance 
of  a  country  proprietor,  long  since  unused  to  Parisian 
etiquette.  A  great-coat,  whose  colour  and  stuff  was  equal- 
ly doubtful,  composed  the  principal  part  of  his  costume, 
completed  by  nankeen  pantaloons,  and  one  of  those  agri- 
cultural caps  that  seemed  to  have  been  modeled  on  a  Stras- 
burg  pate.  M.  Simart  was  a  retired  fur-merchant,  and  be 
possessed  the  qualities  and  defects  peculiar  to  this  estimable 
class.  Like  all  persons  whose  social  importance  may  be 
contested,  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  civil  rights ;  as 
elector,  he  voted  after  the  word  of  order  of  the  National, 
his  political  director  ;  as  a  juryman,  he  lied  philanthropical. 
ly  to  his  conscience  when  the  condemnation  of  death  was 
discussed  ;  so  that  the  public  minister  ordinarily  challenged 
him  in  capital  affairs.  As  a  national  guard,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  office  of  under-lieutenant,  after  passing  through  that 
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of  corporal.  la  digging  op  the  border  of  his  garden,  he 
mentally  compared  himself  to  Cincinnatus ;  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  riband  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  smiled  equivo- 
cally, for  the  labours  of  his  industrious  life,  and  his  services 
in  the  national  guard,  he  considered  as  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  wear  it,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  solicit  it 
**  A  childish  trinket,  after  all,"  said  he ;  "  now  that  the  crow 
is  given  to  everybody,  it  is  a  distinction  not  to  have  it." 
To  finish,  in  few  words,  this  sketch  of  his  character,  M. 
Simart  went  to  bed  early  and  arose  late,  like  the  king  of 
IvetoL  He  detested  marquises — cursed  the  priests— never 
went  to  maae — related  frightful  stories  about  the  dungeons 
of  the  Bastille,  and  the  boudoirs  of  the  Parcaux-Cerfs — 
was  affected  at  the  remembrances  of  Lafayette— wept  over 
Poland — anathematized  the  emperor  Nicholas,  whom  he 
pronounced  a  ferocious  autocrat,  and  read  the  romances  of 
Paul  de  Kock.  While  being  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
the  ex-for-merchant  had  passed  a  part  of  his  life  in  obeying 
his  wife.  Since  his  widowhood,  he  had  handed  over  the 
reins  of  the  domestic  empire  to  Celestine,  whom  he  slavishly 
obeyed,  in  spite  of  some  rare  attempts  at  insubordination, 
that  generally  ended  with  still  greater  submission  to  the 
caprices  of  the  young  girl. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  father.in.law  7**  asked  Teis- 
sier of  his  friend,  while  M.  Simart  was  speaking  to  another 
guest,  a  big  man  about  forty,  dry  and  half  bald. 

"  He  has  an  excellent  bowl,"  replied  Dramond,  employ, 
ing  the  cant  language  of  the  trade ;  **  I  am  sure  he  plays 
loto." 

"  No  he  doesn't;  but  he  fishes." 

"  What  I  mean  to  say,  no  one  could  wish  a  better  father, 
in-law." 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and  three  ladies  enter, 
ed  the  room.  The  eye  of  Francis  glided  over  the  first,  who 
was  old,  rested  a  moment  on  the  second,  a  pretty  blonde 
of  twenty-five  ;  but  was  almost  instantly  fixed  on  the  last, 
who  would  have  merited  this  exclusive  attention  even  if  it 
had  not  been  easy  to  recognise  in  her  the  future  spouse. 
She  was  a  young  girl  so  fresh,  so  slender,  so  graceful,  so 
childlike,  that  on  seeiog  her,  one  was  tempted  to  ask  her 
the  news  from  heaven.  Her  figure  was,  at  the  same  time, 
proportioned  and  delicate,  and  united  the  ardent  purity  of 
the  Roman  type  with  the  coquettish  accentuation  of  the 
graceful  models  in  the  statues  of  Couston  and  Coysevox. 
The  beauty  of  her  eyes,  so  to  speak,  was  double.  Their 
large  dark  orbs  contained  a  perpetual  tempest,  from  which, 
at  times,  the  lightning  gleamed  forth,  without  ever  altering 
the  transparency  of  their  globes,  limpid  as  those  of  the  era- 
died  infant.  This  blending  of  intelligent  emotion  and  naive 
serenity — this  hearth  of  passion,  surrounded  by  an  aureole 
of  innocence — gave  to  Celestine's  look  a  radiant  expression, 
whose  lustre  few  men  would  have  been  able  to  support. 
Clad  in  a  rose-coloured  robe,  that  seemed  to  reflect  the  car. 
nation  of  her  cheeks— quick,  supple,  graceful  in  all  her 
movements,  as  small  women  sometimes  are—she  advanced, 
and  skimmed  over  the  carpet  almost  as  rapidly  as  if  she  had 
been  dancing  a  gallopade.  She  replied  to  the  salutations 
of  the  gentlemen  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  which 
had  to  suffice  for  every  one ;  and,  without  looking  at  her 
betrothed,  or  the  stranger  who  was  bowing  to  her,  she  seat- 
ed herself  at  table  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  mistress 
of  a  house  whose  lord  has  retired  from  service  to  enjoy  the 
honours  due  his  merit.  With  her  small,  white,  beautiful 
haod,  she  removed  the  cover  from  the  soup-dish,  from  which 
escaped  an  odoriferous  cloud— with  the  other,  shook  ener- 
getically a  little  silver  bell,  whose  sound  immediately  called 
to  the  door  of  the  dining-room  the  waiter  Nicolas,  who,  like 


Master  Jacques,  filled  two  or  three  stations  in  the  house  of 
M.  Simart. 

All  the  guests  were  seated,  except  Dramond,  who  stood 
motionless,  with  fixed  eyes  and  half-opened  mouth. 

44  Monsieur,  will  you  take  a  seat  next  my  daughter  ?" 
asked  the  master  of  the  house,  a  second  time. 

The  young  men  bowed  mechanically,  without  moving. 

44  Even  if  you  have  dined,"  continued  the  ex.fur.mer. 
chant,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  with  hospitable  persecution, 
44  in  the  country,  one  can  easily  dine  twice." 

Francis  smiled  with  an  abstracted  air,  as  if  about  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition ;  yet  he  neither  moved,  nor  uttered 
a  word.  One  would  have  thought  bis  lips  were  glued  to 
his  teeth,  and  his  boots  to  the  carpet.  All  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  him ;  and  Anastasia,  who  was  serving  the 
soup,  stopped  to  contemplate  the  man  whom  her  view  had 
thus  petrified.  But  the  countenance  of  Mademoiselle  Simart 
expressed  only  that  gay,  bantering  curiosity,  peculiar  to 
young  girls. 

44  Really,  this  gentleman  does  not  wish  me  for  a  neigh, 
bour ;"  said  she,  in  an  under  tone,  as  she  inclined  towards 
the  young  wife  nearly  opposite. 

44  What  ails  you,  Francis  ?"  said  Teissier,  who  attributed 
to  some  sudden  uneasiness  the  inexplicable  appearance  of 
his  friend. 

44 1  ask  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  the  latter,  arousing 
himself  from  his  stupor ;  *•  I  am  sometimes  so  ridiculously 
absent-minded " 

44  Perhaps  some  souvenirs ;"  interrupted  the  pretty  blonde 
of  twenty-five,  with  that  compassionate  raillery  women  or. 
dinarily  feel  at  the  sight  of  a  handsome,  absent-minded 
young  man. 

Dramond  at  length  seated  himself,  and  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  amiable  banterer,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  just  lifting 
her  glass  to  her  lips.  In  so  doing,  she  displayed  the  spark- 
ling  emerald  on  her  finger.  At  the  sight  of  the  ring,  M. 
Simart's  new  guest  started  so  abruptly,  that  he  overthrew  on 
the  table  a  part  of  the  liquid  contained  in  his  plate.  To 
avoid  the  aspersion,  Celestine  moved  back  her  chair  with 
a  bound  as  light  as  the  leap  of  a  gazelle— threw  an  anxious 
look  over  her  rose-coloured  robe ;  when,  being  re-assured 
with  regard  to  her  toilette,  she  went  off  in  a  bunt  of  laugh, 
ter  she  did  not  seek  to  repress. 

Francis  regarded  his  neighbour  with  a  serious  and  sera, 
tinizing  air ;  then,  turning  himself  towards  the  blonde  dame, 
he  fixed  his  dark  eyes  on  her,  as  if  he  would  dart  to  the 
bottom  of  her  soul  the  magnetic  influence  of  their  fasci- 
nation. 

"  Souvenirs,  Madame  ?"  said  he,  gravely ;  "perhaps." 

The  young  wife  remained  a  moment  confounded,  as  if 
one  had  addressed  her  in  Greek  or  Arabic. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  she  at  last,  smiling,  but 
without  manifesting  any  emotion. 

44  And  you,  Mademoiselle — do  you  comprehend  me  ?" 
asked  Teissier's  friend,  addressing  himself  to  his  neighbour, 
with  an  inflection  of  voice  almost  satirical. 

Celestine  opened  ber  sparkling  eyes  to  their  full  extent. 
14  If  it  is  a  charade,  address  yourself  to  papa — he  can  guess 
it  much  better  than  I ;"  she  replied,  fully  persuaded  that  the 
friend  chosen  by  her  betrothed  was  somewhat  deranged  in 
his  intellects. 

** A  charade ! — let  us  have  the  charade ;"  cried  M.  Simart, 
pricking  up  his  ears  like  a  horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

41  After  dinner,  if  you  will  allow  me ;"  replied  Dramond, 
his  countenance  still  wearing  the  expression  of  incompre- 
hensible irony. 
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"  On  my  honour,  be  is  in  drink  I"  thought  Teissier,  bend- 
ing  his  nose  over  his  plate,  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the 
strange  behaviour  of  his  friend,  and  giving  him  a  kick  un- 
der the  taMe,  to  prescribe  to  him  conduct  more  suitable. 

Francis  smiled  stoically. 

"  Simpleton !"  said  he,  mentally,  "  you  strike  your  good 
genius !  They  do  not  recognize  me,  but  I  recognise  them ; 
and  this  time  I  will  pull  off  their  masks.  My  pasteboard 
nose,  I  bless  thee ;  for  thou  givest  me  over  these  two  sirens 
the  power  of  a  magician's  talisman !  Age  quod  agio.  We 
are  at  table,  let  us  eat — but  I  will  take  good  care  at  the 
dessert  to  have  a  scene  more  dramatic  than  a  charade ;  for 
in  conscience  I  cannot  suffer  this  poor  Aristide  to  marry 
an  habituie  of  opera-balls.  e.  p. 


RANDOLPH  IN  LONDON. 

Very  shortly  after  Mr.  Randolph's  arrival  in  London,  a 
splendid  ball  was  given,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
George  the  Fourth  and  the  principal  nobility,  for  the  bene, 
fit  of  the  poor  Irish  peasantry  of  Munster  and  Connanght, 
who  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  famine,  attended  as 
usual  by  disease.  It  was  a  magnificent  affair,  and,  under 
the  potent  spell  of  royalty,  every  person  of  rank  and  note 
in  and  near  the  metropolis  attended.  Upwards  of  three 
thousand  guineas  were  paid  over  to  the  charity  fund,  as  the 
net  profit  of  the  fashionable  exhibition  of  philanthropy. 
Randolph  attended,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  his  mite, 
and  to  behold,  at  the  same  time,  the  congregated  aris- 
tocracy of  Great  Britain. 

"  It  was  cheap,  sir,  very  cheap,"  said  he  to  me ;  "actors 
and  actresses  innumerable,  and  all  dressed  out  most  gor- 
geously. There  were  jewels  enough,  sir,  there,  to  make 
new  crowns  for  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  !  And  I,  too, 
republican  though  I  am,  must  needs  go  in  a  court  dress ! 
Well,  sir,  don't  imagine  that  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  purchase 
a  new  suit,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  guineas.  Oh, 
no  !  I  have  not  studied  London  life  for  nothing.  I  had 
been  told,  sir,  that  many  a  noble  lady  would  appear  at  the 
ball  that  night  with  jewels  hired  for  the  occasion ;  and  I  took 
the  hint,  sir,  and  hired  a  full  court-dresB  for  five  guineas. 
When  I  beheld  myself  in  the  glass,  I  laughed  at  the  oddity 
of  my  appearance,  and  congratulated  myself  that  I  was 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  Charlotte  Court-House.  Had 
I  played  the  harlequin  there,  sir,  I  think  my  next  election 
would  be  doubtful.  I  stole  into  the  room,  with  rather  a 
nervous  walk,  and  was  about  selecting  a  very  quiet  position 
in  a  corner,  when  your  countryman,  Lord  Castlereagh,  see. 
ing  my  embarrassment,  came  forward,  and  with  an  air  of 
the  most  finished  politeness,  insisted  upon  being  my  cha- 
peron. For  one  hour,  sir,  he  devoted  himself  to  me,  and 
pointed  out  all  persons  of  notoriety  in  the  crowd  as  they 
passed  us  in  review.  Sueh  wss  the  fascination  of  his  man- 
ners, I  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  speaking  to  the 
man  who  had  sold  his  country's  independence  and  his 
own ;  who  had  lent  his  aid  to  a  licentious  monarch  to  de- 
stroy his  queen,  who,  if  guilty,  might  point  to  her  husband's 
conduct  as  the  cause  of  her  fall.  But,  sir,  I  was  spell- 
bound for  that  hour,  for  never  did  I  meet  a  more  accom- 
plished gentleman;  and  yet  he  is  a  deceitful  politician, 
whose  character  none  can  admire.  An  Irish  tory,  sir,  I 
never  could  abide." 

Randolph  and  myself  little  thought,  whilst  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  noble  lord's  character,  that  in  one  short  month 
from  that  time  he  would,  unbidden,  rush  into  the  presence 
of  his  Creator,  with  all  his  sins  and  frailties  on  his  head ! 
I  remember  well  the  horrour  I  felt  when  I  heard  of  his 
awful  death ;  and  I  reverted  at  once  to  his  calm  and  digni- 


fied appearance  and  noble  bearing,  as  I  had  seen  him  so 
recently  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  his  political  sins 
were  great,  moat  fearful  was  the  retribution* 

Miss  Edgeworth  and  Randolph  met  together  for  the  first 
time  at  the  breakfast-table  of  a  very  distinguished  Irish 
member  of  Parliament,  (now  a  peer  of  the  realm.)  It  oc- 
curred the  week  before  my  arrival  in  London,  and  I  lost 
that  literary  treat  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer,  told 
me  that  it  was  an  intellectual  feast,  such  as  he  had  rarely 
enjoyed  before.    To  use  his  own  words : 

"  Spark  produced  spark,  and  for  three  hours  they  kept 
up  the  fire,  until  it  ended  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  wit,  humour 
and  repartee.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Randolph  was 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss  Edgeworth's  works 
than  she  was  herself.  He  frequently  quoted  passages  where 
her  memory  was  at  fault ;  and  he  brought  forward  every 
character  of  any  note  in  all  her  productions ;  but,  what 
most  astonished  us,  was  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Ireland. 
Lady  T.  and  myself  did  nothing  but  listen,  and  I  was  really 
vexed  when  some  public  business  called  me  away." 

One  morning  I  was  sitting  with  Randolph,  when  he  show, 
ed  me  a  moat  friendly  note  he  had  received  from  Miss 
Edgeworth  just  before  she  left  town,  inviting  him  to  pay  her 
a  visit  in  Ireland.    After  I  had  read  it  I  said  to  him  : 

44 1  think,  Mr.  Randolph,  as  you  have  enjoyed  so  much 
of  her  society,  and  as  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
missed  her,  you  might  give  me  that  note  as  a  keepsake." 

41  Give  you  that  note,  sir !"  exclaimed  he,  with  great  cm. 
phasis ;  "  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  half  my  estate." 

We  were  going  into  the  city  one  day  in  a  carriage,  to 
make  some  calls,  and  just  as  we  entered  one  of  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  Fleet-street,  Randolph  suddenly  called  to 
the  driver  to  stop,  and  turning  to  me  said : 

•*  There  goes  a  great  philanthropist,  sir,  to  whom  I  posi- 
tively must  introduce  you ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
I  world,  and  is  about  to  reform  all  mankind  by  the  aid  of 
parallelograms,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  *  circumstances:  ** 

We  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  in  two  minutes' 
time  I  became  well  acquainted  with  that  most  communica- 
tive of  human  beings,  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen,  of 
New-Lanark.  In  the  course  of  our  short  street-conversa- 
tion, he  asked  me  where  I  resided.  I  replied  in  New. York. 
He  took  a  memorandum  of  it,  which  did  not  excite  any 
special  observation ;  but,  judge  of  my  surprise  next  morn, 
ing,  upon  poring  over  the  "  Times"  at  the  breakfasutable, 
to  see  my  name  and  residence  at  full-length  in  Mr.  Owen's 
advertisement,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  his  new  "  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  mankind  fn  I  showed  it  to  Ran. 
dolph,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  told  me  that  he  had  served 
him  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Owen  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  I  immediately  objected  to  being  placed  in  so  promi- 
nent a  position,  and  the  more  especially  as  I  was  then  en. 
tirely  ignorant  of  his  system.  With  perfect  self-possession 
and  good-humour  he  replied : 

11  My  dear  sir,  we  are  all  the  children  of  circumstances ; 
and  I  knew,  from  the  first  glance  I  had  of  you,  that  you 
were  fond  of  good  company.  Look  at  my  advertisement, 
sir.  Does  it  not  contain  the  names  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  in  the  country,  and  surely  your  character  will  not 
suffer  by  coming  into  close  contact  with  such  men  ?" 

I  ascertained  afterwards  that  several  of  my  distinguished 
fellow-managers  had  been  introduced  into  the  advertise, 
ment  in  a  similar  way  ;  but  Mr.  Owen  was  so  exceedingly 
good-natured  and  kind  in  his  manners  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  angry  with  him.  We,  therefore,  laughed  at  our  acci. 
dental  notoriety,  and  the  more  as  we  were  never  called 
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upon,  whilst  in  London,  either  to  attend  a  meeting,  or, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  to  pay  any  money .' 

At  this  time  Mr.  Owen  had  not  openly  avowed  his  infidel 
opinions,  and,  as  his  motives  appeared  to  be  purely  philan- 
thropic, he  had  the  countenance  of  many  good  and  pious 
men.  My  father  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ireland,  sup. 
poaing  that  some  of  his  practical  views  might  be  advan* 
tageousiy  adopted  amongst  the  peasantry  in  the  agricultu- 
ral districts.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  came  to 
Limerick  before  my  departure  for  America.  A  very  pious 
lady  in  the  county  Clare,  distinguished  for  her  benevolence, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Owen,  discovered 
his  heterodoxy  on  religious  subjects,  and  on  his  departure 
from  her  house  she  presented  him  with  a  Bible,  telling  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  before  his  plans  could  receive  her 
sanction  he  must  fimt  study  this  book,  and  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  its  contents.  A  few  days  afterwards,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Limerick,  called,  at  his  request,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  his  doctrine  of  "  circumstances,"  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  questioned  him  very  closely,  and  finally 
forced  him  to  admit  that  he  entirely  discarded  the  Bible  as 
a  part  of  his  system.  This  gave  the  death-blow  to  his  la- 
bours in  Ireland,  and  the  religious  world  thenceforth  were 
cautious  how  they  gave  countenance  to  any  of  his  schemes. 

He  came  to  America,  as  is  well  known,  and  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him  whenever  he  visited  New-York.  Some  of  my 
readers  will  probably  recollect  his  first  public  meeting  at 
the  City-Hotel,  where  he  told  the  audience  (a  highly-re- 
spectable and  intellectual  one)  that  "  a  belief  in  the  doc 
trine  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  at  present  in  the  world,  and  that  no  reformation 
could  take  place  until  we  became  convinced  that  man  was 
altogether  the  creative  of '  circumstances.1 "  He  predicted 
that,  in  two  years  from  that  time,  the  city  of  New-York 
would  be  deserted ;  that  grass  would  be  growing  in  the 
streets ;  that  the  people  would  flock  into  his  communities 
where  aU  things  were  to  be  held  in  common !"  The  au- 
dience were  amused  at  his  absurdities,  which  they  very 
good-naturedly  applauded  and  laughed  at  by  turns. 

Next  day  he  told  me  he  had  never  experienced  so  warm 
a  reception,  that  his  principles  had  received  the  sanction  of 
this  most  enlightened  assembly,  and  he  was  determined  to 
embark  at  once  into  the  cause  of  American  regeneration  ! 
I  told  him  he  was  deceived,  that  the  people  were  laughing  at 
him  behind  his  back,  and  I  begged  of  him  not  to  throw 
away  his  money  on  so  futile  a  scheme.  When  he  went  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Randolph  gave' him  the  same  advice,  but 
it  was  all  thrown  away. 

(*  He  is  mad,  air,"  said  Randolph  to  me  afterwards,  "  bis 
Scotch  wits  have  left  him.  I  tried  to  save  him,  but  *  wilful 
man  must  have  his  own  way.'  The  western  Yankees  will 
soon  bring  him  to  his  senses,  through  hie  pocket,  sir;  and 
until  he  gets  rid  of  his  surplus  wealth,  it  is  folly  for  you  to 
attempt  to  alter  his  *  circumstances.' " 

Tins  prediction  came  true  to  the  letter ;  and  when  Robert 
Owen  returned  to  New. York,  a  few  years  afterwards,  I 
could  not  help  pitying  him  ;  yet,  whilst  I  pitied  him,  I  told 
him  I  rejoiced  at  the  total  failure  of  a  plan  which  denied 
religion  and  disavowed  a  God. 

I  never  had  any  reason  to  call  in  question  his  sincerity, 
and,  therefore,  I  pitied  his  mental  delusion ;  if  I  had  thought 
him  a  hypocrite,  I  would  have  discarded  him  at  once. 

A  short  time  before  he  returned  to  England,  a  gentleman 
in  New. York  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner,  and  invited  a 
number  of  persons  to  meet  him,  of  which  I  was  one.  I 
rode  out  in  the  same  carriage  with  him,  and  said,  in  a  plea- 
sant way : — "  I  wish  to  give  you  fair  notice,  Mr.  Owen,  that, 


after  dinner  to-day,  I  mean  to  put  some  very  plain  questions 
to  you,  if  you  have  no  objection/' 

u  None  in  the  world,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  he,  with 
his  blandest  smile.  "  You  know  I  have  no  secrets  \  I  avow 
all  that  I  feel." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I ;  "  remember,  you  must  not  be  of- 
fended with  me." 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  turned  to  him  and  said : 

"  I  have  never  until  lately  heard  it  asserted  that  you  are 
en  atheist.  I  knew  that  you  were  not  a  believer  in  Chris, 
tianity,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  your  infidelity. 
Now,  tell  us  candidly,  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  to  begin  with  that  question  ?" 

44  My  dear  sir,"  replied  he,  **  pray  what  is  the  eoul  ?" 

"  Do  not,"  said  I, "  let  us  waste  time  about  words.  You 
understand  me  to  mean  the  immortal  spirit,  which  is  to  live 
through  all  eternity.    You  may  call  it  what  you  like." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  confess  I  do  know  what  you 
mean,  and  I  will  reply.  Look  at  the  flame  of  that  candle  ; 
with  a  breath  I  blow  it  out — it  is  utterly  extinguished.  So 
I  believe  of  what  you  call  the  soul." 

44  Fairly  answered  and  to  the  point,"  said  I.  "  I  now 
know  your  sentiments  on  that  point,  and  I  need  scarcely 
ask  whether  you  believe  in  a  God  and  a  hereafter  ?" 

"  Old  women's  fables,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  fancifully  taught 
in  the  book  you  call  the  Bible,  but  unworthy  the  attention 
of  the  present  enlightened  age.  You  will  tell  me  now,  I 
suppose,  of  the  advantages  of  faith,  and  of  the  great  support 
it  affords  to  the  believer ;  but,  sir,  here  am  I,  now  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  ready  to  die  at  any  moment,  without  a  thought, 
without  a  fear  of  the  future,  having  devoted  my  time  and 
my  money  to  promote  the  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
without  fee  or  reward.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again, 
I  would  live  exactly  as  I  have  done  ;  therefore,  what  more 
can  faith  do  for  me;  and,"  continued  he,  with  more  of  a 
sneer  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before,  "  even  if  there 
were  such  a  place  as  your  fanciful  heaven,  have  I  not  a 
better  chance  of  getting  there  than  many  of  your  high 
professing  Christians,  who  have  no  good  works  to  back 
them  ?" 

44  Oh,"  said  I,  quickly,  "so,  after  all,  there  is  a- lingering 
idea  in  your  mind  that  there  may  be  a  God,  and  you  think 
His  mercy  will  overlook  your  unbelief  hereafter,  and  that 
your  good  works  will  save  you  ?" 

44  Not  so  fast,"  replied  he, "  I  only  spoke  comparatively; 
but,  to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  I  would  not  give  a  quarter 
per  cent  to  insure  it." 

44  Would  you  give  an  eighth,  a  sixteenth,  a  thirty, 
second  part  of  one  cent  ?  I  only  want  to  fix  the  doubt  upon 
you,  and  I  think  I  have  done  so ;  but,  if  you  still  say  no, 
I  propose  the  following  test.  I  shall  believe  in  your  asser- 
tion, provided  you  will  subscribe  to  the  following  declare, 
tion  : — 4 1,  Robert  Owen,  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  there 
be  a  God,  and  of  this  company,  do  hereby  voluntarily  re- 
nounce  all  claim  whatever  to  any  place  in  heaven,  if  there 
be  a  heaven,  and  request  that  my  soul  may  be  sent  to  hell, 
if  there  be  a  hell,  without  any  pardon  for  my  infidelity." 

44  Oh,"  said  he,  44  this  is  child's  play,  gotten  up  to  laugh 
at  me,  and  I  will  not  agree  to  it." 

44  It  is  not  play,"  replied  I,  44  but  a  serious  trial  of  your 
faith  in  your  own  system  ;  and,  unless  you  subscribe  to  this 
declaration,  I  shall  not  believe  in  your  own  convictions,  no 
matter  how  positively  you  may  assert  them." 

But  he  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and  changed  the  sub. 
ject  immediately.  The  inference  drawn  by  us  was,  that, 
with  all  his  professed  atheism,  be  had  still  a  lingering  doubt 
that  he  might  be  in  errour.  n. 


THE  NEW  MIRROR. 


MARS* 

"  I  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 
To  the  red  planet  Mars."— JLongfe/fow. 

The  moon  her  silver  banner  holds, 

High  'mid  the  army  of  the  stars, 
And  proudly  'neath  its  shining  folds, 

Steps  forth  the  warrior  planet,  Mars. 

With  crimson  plume  and  armour  bright, 

I  see  him  o'er  the  sky  advance ; 
But  in  the  tilting  Held  of  night, 

None  dare  with  him  to  break  a  lance. 

None,  save  the  star  of  love,  whose  rays 
Now  fill  with  light  the  mellow  west, — 

She,  only,  of  the  starry  maze, 
Will  ever  crush  the  crimson  crest. 

With  step  of  pride  he  moves  along, 

And  strikes  with  fear  the  common  stars ; 

But  Venus  joins  the  glorious  throng — 
Down  sinks  the  haughty  crest  of  Mars  ! 

His  glittering  helm,  his  corslet  mail'd, 
His  massive  sword  and  pond'rous  shield, 

His  heart,  that  ne'er  before  has  quail'd — 
All,  all  to  love  and  beauty  yield. 

On  earth,  as  well  as  far  above, 
There  are  a  thousand  winged  darts, 

Hidden  amid  the  charms  of  love, 
Aiming  at  all  unguarded  hearts. 

And  ever  through  the  walks  of  life, 

All  hearts,  though  arm'd  with  mail  and  shield, 
Though  mighty  in  all  other  strife, 

Are  powerless  in  love's  battle-field. 

They  are  the  happiest  sons  of  light, 
Who  yield  at  once  to  such  defeat ; 

And  Mars,  the  happiest  star  of  night, 
To  die  a  death  so  truly  sweet. 

I'll  follow  Mars,  to  rise  or  nil  I, 

Still  worshipping  his  star  above ; 
Content  with  him  to  conquer  all, 

Or  perish  by  the  arms  of  love. 


THE  SHILLING  SIDE  OF  BROADWAY. 

The  disheartened,  the  desperate,  the  disappointed  select 
the  shilling  side  of  Broadway  for  their  thoroughfare,  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  brilliant  neighbour  across  the  way ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  eighty  feet  of  earth  should  be  as  impassable  a 
barrier  as  the  gulf  which  separated  Lazarus  from  Dives ! 
The  mingling  of  the  waters  of  the  majestic  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  would  be  an  apter  simile.  Commence  we  at 
the  Park ;  for,  below  that,  trade  and  commerce  claim  the 
dominion. 

The  concentration  of  all  the  wishes  and  necessities  of 
life,  the  completest  specimen  of  a  Lilliputian  world,  the 
heaven  of  bachelors,  and  the  vestibule  of  heaven  to  old 
maids,  (ergo,  the  privileged  flirting  arena  of  aspirants  either 
to  matrimony  or  notoriety ;)  its  basement,  comprising  tai- 
lors, hatters,  jewellers,  &c.  from  whose  sanctums  issue  the 
deformed,  the  transformed,  the  mighty  mass  of  granite, 
ycleped  "  Astor  House ;"  a  fit  emblem  of  the  unchange- 
able, sparkling,  pellucid,  yet  stately  father  of  waters. 

Opposite  stands  the  lion's  mouth,  (the  City-Hall,)  wherein 
are  found  accusations  and  rejoinders,  in  the  bloodless  yet 
bitter  war  of  words— whose  depths  are  often  rilled  with  the 
ribald  crowd,  exulting  in  the  jeopardy  of  their  fellow  man, 
and  crying  aloud  like  the  horse-leech,  "  Blood,  blood !" — the 
gloomy  chamber,  wherein  the  condemned  draws  his  last 


*  The  result  (says  the  author)  of  an  evening's  star-gazing,  alter 
reading  of  the  loves  of  Man  and  Venus.— ids.  k-  m. 


breath  of  hope,  and  where  he  assumes  the  poisoned  garb  of 
despair,  which  clings  the  closer  as  his  frantic  efforts  to  shake 
it  off  grow  weaker  and  weaker — the  death-house,  wherein 
are  exhibited  the  mournful  representations  of  God'a  own 
image,  driven,  probably,  to  suicide,  by  the  cold-heartednees 
of  their  fellows ;  or,  the  victims  of  unprincipled  and  lawless 
passions,  done  to  death  by  violence,  treachery  or  accident. 
The  turbid  stream  has  yet  another  tributary :  the  alms-house 
pours  forth  its  pestiferous  breath,  and  in  the  dark  and 
gloomy  days  of  winter  parades  its  hundreds  of  hungry  ap- 
plicants, all  eagerly  thrusting  forth  their  hands  to  receive 
the  allowance  doled  out  to  them  by  public  charity. 

On  the  west  side,  Commerce  pours  forth  her  glittering 
and  costly  wares.  Art  is  wearied  with  die  endless  display 
of  inventions ;  and  Science  calls  aloud  to  the  passers-by, 
"  Come,  investigate,  explore  my  hidden  treasures." 

The  favourites  of  fortune,  rivalling  nature  herself  in  the 
gorgeous  display  of  colours,  trip  along,  light  of  heart,  un- 
heeding of  their  contrasts,  who  perhaps  take  step  by  step 
with  them,  yet  with  how  different  a  feeling — the  one 
buoyed  up  with  vanity,  the  other  bowed  down  by  vexa- 
tion ;  the  one  with  a  happy  and  joyful  terminus  in  view, 
the  other  dreading  to  approach  the  end,  for  want  and  blank 
hopelessness  are  in  waiting. 

Look  at  that  poor  wretch,  bis  garments  of  an  old  fashion, 
but  worn  with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  better  days.  A 
dingy  and  threadbare  look  pervades  them ;  the  deep  shadow 
of  adversity  darkens  the  countenance  once  lit  up  with  gay 
anticipations  and  lofty  dreamings. 

Yet,  "  all  is  net  gold  that  glitters !" 

Observe  that  stately  lady,  young  in  years  but  old  in  ex- 
perience of  the  mutations  of  all  things  earthly.  Two  years 
ago,  life  was  but  opening  its  portals  to  her  young  vision. 
Fairy-land  was  not  more  enchanting  to  her  childish  fancy 
than  the  gay  vista  then  presented ;  the  pataseemed^trewed 
with  flowers,  and  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure  appeared 
in  the  perspective.  Dull  care  found  no  entrance,  and  all 
the  homely  realities  of  life  lay  hidden.  The  sudden  demo. 
lition  of  confidence  between  man  and  man  has  changed, 
as  with  a  magician's  wand,  this  prospect  of  peace  and 
happiness. 

Still  very  young,  and  very  lovely  and  dignified  in  appear, 
ance,  the  heart  is  bowed  within  her.  Upon  occasions  of 
duty  and  necessity  only  does  she  thread  her  way  through 
the  perpetual  stream  of  Broadway.  Familiar  friends  look 
coldly  on  the  accomplished  and  gifted  one,  and  why,  for. 
sooth  ?  Time,  the  abused,  the  slandered,  has  but  ripened 
into  fuller  perfection  the  graceful  figure,  intelligent  mind, 
and  warm  heart.  Why  moves  she  on,  stately  and  alone, 
through  the  vast  throng  surrounding  her  ?  Wealth  has  die. 
appeared,  and  with  it  the  summer  friends  of  former  times. 

To  you,  friend  W ,  adversity  has  been  a  kind  mother. 

While  reposing,  in  all  the  luxury  of  indolence,  beneath  your 
dearly-loved  bridge,  your  faculties  had  fallen  asleep — for 
wearisome,  beyond  measure,  were  some  of  your  epistles  ; 
but  now,  an  April  day  is  not  more  sparkling  and  brilliant ; 
the  dim  shadows  of  regret  for  lost  enjoyments  give  place  to 
the  sunshine  of  hope  for  the  future.  Verily,  with  you,  ad. 
versity  has  been  the  hone  of  wit.  e.  k. 

All  we  can  say  to  our  friend  "  E.  K."  is,  that  we  are 
happy  to  find  ourselves  sharpened  to  his  taste,  though  we 
do  not  relish  our  nose  on  the  grindstone.  That  all  people 
do  not  agree  with  him  we  have  a  very  apposite  demonstra- 
tion in  a  letter  received  on  the  same  day,  requesting  us  to 
resume  in  the  Mirror  those  same  u  wearisome"  epistles. 
We  wish  we  knew  how  to  please  all  our  friends  and  con- 
tributors.— Eds. 
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THE  MARQUIS  IN  PETTICOATS. 

I  am  commanded  to  write  a  love-story. 

Bui  a  love-story  with  anything  new  in  it  can  never  be  in. 
Tented.  Fact  is  the  jack-o'-lantern  to  more  sober  Fable. 
Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

And  I  have  not  muoh  space  to  tell  a  story  in ;  and,  long 
or  short,  it  must  have  beginning,  and  middle,  and  end.  So 
I  introduce  you  at  once  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie— a 
diplomatist  who  figured  largely  in  the  gay  age  of  Louis 
XV. — and  the  story  is  but  one  of  the  illuminated  pages  of 
the  dark  book  of  diplomacy. 

Charles  de  la  Chetardie  appeared  for  the  first  time  to  the 
eyes  of  the  king  at  a  masquerade  ball,  given  at  Versailles, 
under  the  auspices  of  la  belle  Pompadour.  He  was  dressed 
as  a  young  lady  of  high  rank,  making  her  debut;  and,  so 
perfect  was  his  acting,  and  the  deception  altogether,  that 
Louis  became  enamoured  of  the  disguised  marquis,  and 
violently  excited  the  jealousy  of  "  Madame"  by  his  amorous 
attentions.  An  eclaircissement,  of  course,  took  place,  and 
the  result  was  a  great  partiality  for  the  marquis's  society, 
and  his  subsequent  employment,  in  and  out  of  petticoats, 
in  many  a  scheme  of  state  diplomacy  and  royal  amuse, 
ment. 

La  Chetardie  was  at  this  time  just  eighteen.  He  was 
very  alight,  and  had  remarkably  small  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  radiant  fairness  of  his  skin  and  the  luxuriant  soilness 
of  his  profuse  chestnut  curls,  might  justly  have  bean  the 
envy  of  the  most  delicate  woman.  He  was,  at  first,  sub- 
jected  to  some  ridicule  for  his  effeminacy,  but  the  merry 
courtiers  were  soon  made  aware,  that,  under  this  velvet 
fragility  lay  concealed  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger. 
The  grasp  of  his  small  hand  was  like  an  iron  vice,  and  his 
singular  activity,  and  the  cool  courage  which  afterwards 
gave  him  a  brilliant  career  on  the  battle-field,  established 
him,  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the  most  formidable  swords- 
man of  the  court  His  ferocity,  however,  lay  deeply  con- 
cealed  in  his  character,  and,  unprovoked,  he  was  the  gay. 
est  and  moat  brilliant  of  merry  companions. 

This  was  the  sge  of  occult  and  treacherous  diplomacy, 
and  the  court  of  Russia,  where  Louis  would  fain  have  ex. 
ercised  an  influence,  (private  as  well  as  political  in  its  re. 
sulfa,)  was  guarded  by  an  implacable  Argus,  in  the  person 
of  the  prime  minister,  Bestucheff.  Aided  by  Sir  Hambury 
Williams,  the  English  ambassador,  one  of  the  craftiest  men 
of  that  crafty  period,  he  had  succeeded  for  some  years  in 
defeating  every  attempt  at  access  to  the  imperial  ear  by 
the  secret  emissaries  of  France.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  La  Chetardie,  his  cool  self-command,  and  his  successful 
personation  of  a  female,  suggested  a  new  hope  to  the  king, 
however ;  and,  called  to  Versailles  by  royal  mandate,  the 
young  marquis  was  taken  into  cabinet  confidence,  and  a 
secret  mission  to  St  Petersburgh,  in  petticoats,  proposed  to 
him  and  accepted. 

With  his  instructions  and  secret  despatches  stitched  into 
his  corsets,  and  under  the  ostensible  protection  of  a  scien- 
tific man,  who  was  to  present  him  to  the  tzarine  as  a  Made, 
moiselle  de  Beaumont,  desirous  of  entering  the  service  of 
Elizabeth,  the  marquis  reached  St.  Petersburgh  without  ac 
cident  or  adventure.  The  young  lady's  guardian  requested 
an  audience  through  Bestucheff,  and  having  delivered  the 
open  letters  recommending  her  for  her  accomplishments  to 
the  imperial  protection,  he  begged  leave  to  continue  on  his 
scientific  tour  to  the  central  regions  of  Russia. 

Conge'  was  immediately  granted,  and  on  the  disappear, 
ance  of  the  savant,  and  before  the  departure  of  Bestucheff, 
the  tzarine  threw  off  all  ceremony,  and  pinching  the  cheeks 


and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  the  beautiful 
stranger,  appointed  her,  by  one  of  those  sudden  whims  of 
preference  against  which  her  ministers  had  so  much  trou- 
ble to  guard,  lectrice  intime  et  partuMtiire<— in  short,  con* 
fidential  personal  attendant.  The  blushes  of  the  confused 
marquis,  who  was  unprepared  for  so  affectionate  a  recep- 
tion, served  rather  to  heighten  the  disguise,  and  old  Bestu- 
cheff bowed  himself  out  with  a  compliment  to  the  beauty 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  veiled  in  a  diplomatic  con- 
gratulation to  her  imperial  mistress. 

Elizabeth  was  forty  and  a  little  passie,  but  she  still  had 
pretensions,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  beauty  in  her  at- 
tendants, female  as  well  as  male.  Her  favourite,  of  her 
personal  suite,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  marquis, 
was  an  exquisite  little  creature  who  had  been  sent  to  her, 
as  a  compliment  to  this  particular  taste,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz,— a  kind  of  German  "  Fenella"  or 
44  Mignon,"  by  the  name  of  Nadege  Stein.  Not  much  be- 
low the  middle  size,  Nadege  was  a  model  of  symmetrical 
proportion,  and  of  very  extraordinary  beauty.  She  had 
been  carefully  educated  for  her  present  situation,  and  was 
highly  accomplished ;  a  fine  reader,  and  a  singularly  sweet 
musician  and  dancer.  The  tzarine's  passion  for  this  lovely 
attendant  was  excessive,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  favourite 
of  the  same  sex,  was  looked  upon  with  some  pleasure  by 
the  eclipsed  remainder  of  the  palace  idlers. 

Elizabeth  summoned  Nadege,  and  committed  Mademoi- 
selle de  Beaumont  temporarily  to  her  charge ;  but  the  same 
mysterious  magnetism  which  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
tzarine,  seemed  to  kindle,  quite  as  promptly,  the  affections 
of  her  attendant  Nadege  was  no  sooner  alone  with  her 
new  friend  than  she  jumped  to  her  neck,  smothered  her 
with  kisses,  called  her  by  every  endearing  epithet,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  questions,  mingled  with  the  most 
childlike  exclamations  of  wonder  at  her  own  inexplicable 
love  for  a  stranger.  In  an  hour,  she  had  shown  to  the  new 
demoiselle  all  the  contents  of  the  little  boudoir  in  which 
she  lived ;  talked  to  her  of  her  loves  and  hates  at  the  Rus. 
sian  court ;  of  her  home  in  MeckJenberg,  and  her  present 
situation ;— in  short,  poured  out  her  heart  with  the  naif 
abandon  of  a  child.  The  young  marquis  had  never  seen 
so  lovely  a  creature;  and,  responsibly  as  he  felt  his  difficult 
and  delicate  situation,  he  returned  the  affection  so  inno. 
cently  lavished  upon  him,  and  by  the  end  of  this  first  fatal 
hour,  was  irrecoverably  in  love.  And,  gay  as  his  life  had 
been  at  the  French  court,  it  was  the  first,  and  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  deepest,  passion  of  his  life. 

On  the  tzarine's  return  to  her  private  apartment,  she 
summoned  her  new  favourite,  and  superintended,  with 
condescending  solicitude,  the  arrangements  for  her  palace 
lodging.  Nadege  inhabited  a  small  tower  adjoining  the 
bedroom  of  her  mistress,  and  above  this  was  an  unoccupied 
room,  which,  at  the  present  suggestion  of  the  fairy  little  at. 
tendant,  was  allotted  to  the  new-comer.  The  staircase 
ooened  by  one  door  into  the  private  gardens,  and  by  the 
opposite,  into  the  corridor  leading  immediately  to  the  inv 
perial  chamber.  The  marquis's  delicacy  would  fain  have 
made  some  objection  to  this  very  intimate  location ;  but  he 
could  hazard  nothing  against  the  interests  of  his  sovereign, 
and  he  trusted  to  a  speedy  termination  of  his  disguise  with 
the  attainment  of  his  object  Meantime,  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fair  Nadege  was  not  the  most  intolerable 
of  necessities. 

The  marquis's  task  was  a  very  difficult  one.  He  was  in- 
structed, before  abandoning  his  disguise  and  delivering  his 
secret  despatches,  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  tzarine  on 
the  two  subjects  to  which  the  documents  had  reference  .*— 
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vis.  a  former  partieliality  of  her  majesty  for  Louis,  and  a 
formerly  discussed  project  of  seating  the  Prince  de  Oonti 
en  the  throne  of  Poland.  Bestucheff  had  so  long  succeed- 
ed  in  cutting  off  all  approach  of  these  topics  to  the  ear  of 
the  tsarina,  that  her  majesty  had  probably  forgotten  them 
altogether. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  opportunities  to  broach  these 
delicate  subjects  had  been  inanspicioualy  rare.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Beaumont,  it  is  true,  had  completely  eclipsed  the 
favourite  Nadege  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  'her  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion from  state  affairs,  exacted  the  constant  attendance  of 
the  new  favourite  in  her  private  apartments.  But  the  al- 
most constant  presence  of  some  other  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour, opposed  continual  obstacles  and  interruptions,  and 
the  tzarine  herself  was  not  always  disposed  to  talk  of  mat. 
ters  more  serious  than  the  current  trifles  of  the  hour.  She 
was  extremely  indolent  in  her  personal  habits ;  and  often 
reclining  at  length  upon  cushions,  on  the  floor  of  her 
boudoir,  she  laid  her  imperial  head  in  the  lap  of  the  embar- 
rassed demoiselle,  and  was  soothed  to  sleep  by  reading  and 
the  bathing  of  her  temples.  And  during  this  period,  she 
exacted  frequently  of  the  marquis,  with  a  kind  of  instinc- 
tive mistrust,  promises  of  continuance  for  life  in  her  perso- 
nal service. 

But  there  were  sweeter  hours  for  the  enamoured  La 
Chetardie  than  those  passed  in  the  presence  of  his  partial 
and  imperial  mistress.  Encircled  by  sentinels  and  guarded 
from  all  intrusion  of  other  eyes,  in  the  inviolable  sanctuary 
of  royalty,  the  beautiful  Nadege,  impassioned  she  knew  not 
why,  in  her  love  for  her  new  companion,  was  ever  within 
call,  and  happy  in  devoting  to  him  all  her  faculties  of 
caressing  endearment.  He  had  not  yet  dared  to  risk  the 
interests  of  his  sovereign  by  a  disclosure  of  his  sex,  even 
in  the  confidence  of  love.  He  could  not  trust  Nadege  to 
play  so  difficult  a  part,  as  that  of  possessor  of  so  embarrass- 
ing a  secret  in  the  presence  of  the  shrewd  and  observing 
txarine.  A  betrayal,  too,  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  his 
happiness.  With  the  slight  arm  of  the  fair  and  relying 
creature  about  his  waist,  and  her  head  pressed  close  against 
his  breast,  they  passed  the  balmy  nights  of  the  Russian 
summer  in  pacing  the  flowery  alleys  of  the  imperial  gar. 
den,  discoursing,  with  but  one  reserve,  on  every  subject 
that  floated  to  their  lips.  It  required,  however,  all  the  self. 
control  of  La  Chetardie,  and  all  the  favouring  darkness  of 
the  night,  to  conceal  his  smiles  at  the  naive  confessions  of 
the  unconscious  girl,  and  her  wonderings  at  the  peculiarity 
of  her  feelings.  She  had  thought,  hitherto,  that  there  were 
affections  in  her  nature  which  could  only  be  called  forth  by 
a  lover.  Yet  now,  the  thought  of  caressing  another  than 
her  friend,— of  repeating  to  any  human  ear,  least  of  all  to 
a  man,  those  new-born  vows  of  love,  filled  her  with  alarm 
and  horrour.  She  felt  that  she  had  given  her  heart  irre- 
vocably away— and  to  a  woman !  Ah,  with  what  deli- 
rious, though  silent  passion,  La  Chetardie  drew  her  to  his 
bosom,  and,  with  the  pressure  of  his  lips  upon  hers,  inter, 
rupted  those  sweet  confessions ! 

Yet  the  time  at  last  drew  near  for  the  waking  from  this 
celestial  dream.  The  disguised  diplomatist  had  found 
his  opportunity,  and  had  successfully  awakened  in  Eliza- 
beth's mind  both  curiosity  and  interest  as  to  the  subjects  of 
the  despatches  still  sewed  safely  in  his  corsets.  There  re. 
mained  nothing  for  him  now  but  to  seize  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, and,  with  the  delivery  of  his  missives,  to  declare 
his  sex  to  the  txarine.  There  was  risk  to  life  and  liberty 
in  this,  but  the  marquis  knew  net  fear,  and  he  thought  but 
of  its  consequences  to  his  love. 

In  La  Chetardie's  last  interview  with  the  savant  who 


conducted  him  to  Russia,  his  male  attire  had  been  i 
fully  transferred  from  one  portmanteau  to  the  other,  and  it 
was  now  in  his  possession,  ready  for  the  moment  of  need. 
With  his  plans  brought  to  within  a  single  night  of  the  de- 
nouement, he  parted  from  the  tzarine,  having  asked  the  im- 
perial permission  for  an  hour's  private  interview  on  the 
morrow,  and,  with  gentle  force  excluding  Nadege  from  his 
apartment,  he  dressed  himself  in  hk  proper  costume,  and 
cut  open  the  warm  envelope  of  his  despatches.  This  done, 
he  threw  his  cloak  over  him,  and,  with  a  dark  lantern  in 
his  hand,  sought  Nadege  in  the  garden.  He  had  deter, 
mined  to  disclose  himself  to  her,  renew  his  vows  of  love  in 
his  proper  guise,  and  arrange,  while  he  had  access  and  op- 
portunity, some  means  for  uniting  their  destinies  hereafter. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  the  turret,  Nadege  flew  up  the 
stair  to  meet  him,  and  observing  the  cloak  in  the  faint  glim- 
mer  of  the  stars,  she  playfully  endeavoured  to  envelope 
herself  in  it  But,  seizing  her  hands,  La  Chetardie  turned 
and  glided  backwards,  drawing  her  after  him  toward  a 
small  pavilion  in  the  remoter  part  of  the  garden.  Here 
they  had  never  been  interrupted,  the  empress  alone  having 
the  power  to  intrude  upon  them,  and  La  Chetardie  felt  safe 
in  devoting  this  place  and  time  to  the  double  disclosure  of 
his  secret  and  his  suppressed  passion. 

Persuading  her  with  difficulty  to  desist  from  putting  her 
arms  about  him  and  sit  down  without  a  caress,  he  retreated 
a  few  steps,  and,  in  the  darkness  of  the  pavilion,  shook 
down  his  imprisoned  locks  to  their  masculine  abandon, 
threw  off  his  cloak,  and  drew  up  the  blind  of  his  lantern. 
The  scream  of  surprise,  which  instantly  parted  from  the 
lips  of  Nadege,  made  him  regret  his  imprudence  in  not 
hsving  prepared  her  for  the  transformation,  but  her  second 
thought  was  mirth,  for  she  could  believe  it  of  course  to  be 
nothing  but  a  playful  masquerade;  and  with  delighted 
laughter  she  sprang  to  his  neck  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
her  kisses — another  voice,  however,  joining  very  unex. 
pectedly  in  the  laughter ! 

The  empress  stood  before  them  ! 

For  an  instant,  with  all  his  self-possession,  La  Chetardie 
was  confounded  and  dismayed.  Siberia,  the  knout,  the 
scaffold  flitted  before  his  eyes,  and  Nadege  was  the  suf- 
ferer !  But  a  glance  at  the  face  of  the  tzarine  reassured 
him.    She,  too,  took  h  for  a  girlish  masquerade ! 

But  the  empress,  unfortunately,  was  not  disposed  to  have 
a  partner  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  this  new  appa- 
rition of  "  hose  and  doublet."  She  ordered  Nadege  to  her 
turret  with  one  of  those  petulant  commands  which  her  at- 
tendants understood  to  admit  of  no  delay,  and  while  the 
eclipsed  favourite  disappeared  with  the  tears  of  unwilling 
submission  in  her  soft  eyes,  La  Chetardie  looked  after  her 
with  the  anguish  of  eternal  separation  at  his  heart,  for  a 
presentiment  crowded  irresistibly  upon  him  that  he  should 
never  see  her  more ! 

The  empress  was  in  slippers  and  robe  de  mat,  and,  as  if 
fate  had  determined  that  this  well-kept  secret  should  not 
survive  the  hour,  her  majesty  laid  her  arm  within  that  of 
her  supposed  masquerader  and  led  the  way  to  the  palace. 
She  was  wakeful,  and  wished  to  be  read  to  sleep.  And, 
with  many  a  compliment  to  the  beauty  of  her  favourite  in 
male  attire,  and  many  a  playful  caress,  she  arrived  at  the 
door  of  her  chamber. 

But  the  marquis  could  go  no  farther.  He  had  hitherto 
been  spared  the  embarrassment  of  passing  this  sacred 
threshold,  for  the  paeete  empress  had  secrets  of  toilette  for 
the  embellishment  of  her  person,  which  she  trusted  only  to 
the  eyes  of  an  antiquated  attendant.  La  Chetardie  had 
never  passed  beyond  the  boudoir  which  was  between  the 
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antechamber  and  the  bedroom,  and  the  time  had  come  for 
the  disclosure  of  bis  secret.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  an- 
nounced himself  a  man ! 

Fortunately  they  were  alone.  Incredulous  at  first,  the 
empress  listened  to  his  asseverations,  however,  with  more 
amusement  than  displeasure,  and  the  immediate  delivery 
of  the  despatches,  with  the  commendations  of  the  disguised 
ambassador  by  his  royal  master  to  the  forgiveness  and  kind. 
ness  of  the  empress,  amply  secured  his  pardon.  But  it  was 
on  condition  that  he  should  resume  his  disguise  and  remain 
in  her  service. 

Alone  in  his  tower,  (for  Nadege  had  disappeared,  and  he 
knew  enough  of  the  cruelty  of  Elisabeth  to  dread  the  con- 
sequences  to  the  poor  girl  of  venturing  on  direct  inquiries 
as  to  her  fate,)  La  Chetardie  after  a  few  weeks  fell  ill ;  and 
fortunate,  even  at  this  price,  to  escape' from  the  silken  feu 
ten  of  the  enamoured  tzarine,  he  departed  under  the  care 
of  the  imperial  physician,  for  the  more  genial  climate  of 
France— not  without  reiterated  promises  of  return,  how. 
ever,  and  offers,  in  that  event,  of  unlimited  wealth  and 
advancement. 

But,  as  the  marquis  made  his  way  slowly  toward  Vien- 
na, a  gleam  of  light  dawned  on  his  sadness.  The  Princess 
Sophia  Charlotte  was  newly  affianeed  to  George  the  Third 
of  England,  and  this  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mecklenberg 
had  been  the  playmate  of  Nadege  Stein,  from  infancy  till  the 
time  when  Nadege  was  sent  to  the  tsarine  by  the  Duchess 
of  Mecklenberg.  Making  a  confidant  of  the  kind  physician 
who  accompanied  him,  La  Chetardie  was  confirmed,  by 
the  good  man's  better  experience  and  knowledge,  in  the 
belief  that  Nadege  had  shared  the  same  fate  of  every  female 
of  the  court  who  had  ever  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
empress.  She  wss  doubtless  exiled  to  Siberia ;  but,  as  she 
had  committed  no  voluntary  fault,  it  was  probably  without 
other  punishment ;  and,  with  a  playmate  on  the  throne  of 
England,  she  might  be  demanded  and  recovered  ere  long, 
in  all  her  freshness  and  beauty.  Yet  the  recent  fate  of  the 
fair  Eodoxie  Lapoukin,  who,  for  an  offence  but  little  more 
dcstasteful  to  the  taurine,  had  been  pierced  through  the 
tongue  with  hot  iron,  whipped  with  the  knout,  and  exiled 
for  life  to  Siberia,  hung  like  a  cloud  of  evil  augury  over  his 

The  marquis  suddenly  determined  that  he  would  see  the 
affianced  princess,  and  plead  with  her  for  her  friend,  before 
the  splendours  of  a  throne  should  make  her  inaccessible. 
The  excitement  of  this  hope  had  given  him  new  life,  and 
he  easily  persuaded  his  attendant,  as  they  entered  the  gates 
of  Vienna,  that  he  required  his  attendance  no  farther. 
Alone  with  his  own  servants,  he  resumed  his  female  attire, 
and  directed  his  course  to  Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 

The  princess  had  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  her  playmate  up  to  the  time- of  her  betrothal,  and  the 
name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  was  passport  enough. 
La  Chetardie  had  sent  forward  his  servant,  on  arriving  at 
the  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ducal  residence,  and 
the  reply  to  his  missive  was  brought  back  by  one  of  the 
officers  in  attendance,  with  orders  to  conduct  the  demoi- 
selle to  apartments  in  the  castle.  He  was  received  with  all 
honour  at  the  palace-gate  by  a  chamberlain  in  waiting,  who 
led  the  way  to  a  suite  of  rooms  adjoining  those  of  the  prin- 
cess, where,  after  being  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
was  familiarly  visited  by  the  betrothed  girl,  and  overwhelm. 
ed,  as  formerly  by  her  friend,  with  most  embarrassing  ca- 
resses. In  the  next  moment,  however,  the  door  was  has. 
ttfr  flung  open,  and  Nadege,  like  a  stream  of  light,  fled 
through  the  room,  hung  upon  the  neck  of  the  -speechless 
and  overjoyed  marquis,  and  ended  with  convulsions  of 


mingled  tears  and  laughter.  The  moment  that  he  could 
disengage  himself  from  her  arms,  La  Chetardie  requested 
to  be  left  for  a  moment  alone.  He  felt  the  danger  and  im- 
propriety of  longer  maintaining  his  disguise.  He  closed 
his  door  on  the  unwilling  demoiselles,  hastily  changed  his 
dress,  and,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  entered  the  adjoining 
reception-room  of  the  princess,  where  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaumont  was  impatiently  awaited. 

The  scene  which  followed,  the  mingled  confusion  and 
joy  of  Nsdege,  the  subsequent  hilarity  and  masquerading 
at  the  castle,  and  the  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  the  Mar. 
quia  de  la  Chetardie  to  his  fair  fellow  raaid-of-honour,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  We  have  room  only  to 
explain  the  re-appearance  of  Nadege  at  Mecklenberg. 

Nadege  retired  to  her  turret  at  the  imperative  command 
of  the  empress,  sad  and  troubled ;  but  waited  wakefully 
and  anxiously  for  the  re-entrance  of  her  disguised  com. 
panion.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  however,  the  sound  of 
a  sentinel's  musket,  set  down  at  her  door,  informed  her  that 
she  was  a  prisoner.  She  knew  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Mecklenberg,  with  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  tzarinel 
character,  had  provided  her  with  a  resource  against  the  im- 
perial cruelty,  should  she  have  occasion  to  use  it.  She 
crept  to  the  battlements  of  the  tower  and  fastened  a  hand- 
kerchief  to  the  side  looking  over  the  public  square. 

The  following  morning  at  daylight,  Nadege  was  sum. 
moned  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  and,  in  an  hour,  she  was 
led  between  soldiers  to  a  carriage  at  the  palace-gate,  and 
departed  by  the  northern  egress  of  the  city,  with  e  guard 
of  three  mounted  cossacks.  In  two  hours  from  that  time, 
the  carriage  was  overtaken,  the  guard  overpowered,  and  the 
horses*  heads  turned  in  the  direction  of  Moscow.  After 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  during  which  she  found  her. 
self  under  the  charge  of  a  Meckienbergian  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  tsarine,  she  reached  Vienna  in  safety,  and 
was  immediately  concealed  by  her  friends  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  the  palace  at  Mecklenberg,  to  remain  hidden 
till  inquiry  should  be  over.  The  arrival  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Beaumont,  for  the  loss  of  whose  life  or  liberty  she  had  In- 
cessantly wept  with  dread  and  apprehension,  was  joyfully 
communicated  to  her  by  her  friends,  and  so  the  reader 
knows  some  of  the  passages  in  the  early  life  of  the  far- 
famed  beauty  in  the  French  court  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 
— the  Marchioness  de  la  Chetardie. 

Eyes  like  the  blue  of  a  Damascus  blade,  and  hair  like  a 
shower  of  braided  and  flowing  sunbeams !— I  have  done 
your  bidding !    Adieu !  k.  p.  w. 


A  TOUCH  AT  THE  TIMES. 

Thsrb  is  positively  nothing  stirring  in  the  shape  of  news, 
either  at  home  or  abroad — save  political  news — and  with 
that  we  anoint  not  our  delicate  fingers.  Such  greasy  per* 
fumery  likes  us  not.  Such  as  we  have,  however,  oh,  most 
exquisite  reader,  we  give  unto  thee. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  next  steamship  will  bring 
us — late  papers.  These  may  contain  some  interesting  items. 
The  sanguinary  spirit  of  war,  whose  reign  upon  earth  is 
almost  over,  still  flaps  its  wing  upon  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  while  a  huge  fire  quivers  occasionally  in  South 
America.  But  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  appeared, 
with  his  industry,  his  common-sense  utilitarianism,  and 
his  machines  for  universal  improvement,  war  and  bloodshed, 
following  the  trail  of  the  disappearing  Indian,  have  gradually 
vanished.  Not  that  there  is  not  just  as  much  hostility  in 
the  world  as  ever ;  but  men  as  well  as  nations  now  con- 
duct their  battles  by  intrigue  and  cunning,  instead  of  smoth- 
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ering  their  enmity  in  blood.  If  a  man  dislike*  his  neigh- 
bour, he  goes  to  work  and  overreaches  him — marries  a 
handsomer  wife,  drives  a  more  stylish  equipage,  or  keeps  a 
deeper  bank  account — perhaps,  if  he  is  very  bitter,  he 
slanders  hie  neighbour's  reputation  rill  he  makes  him  poor- 
er hires  a  peimy.-a.hner  to  do  it,  at  so  many  cents  a  para- 
graph,  and  the  defeated  party  dies  of  a  broken  heart  If 
one  nation  owe  another  a  grudge,  or  a  debt,  which  she  can. 
not  pay,  she  goes  t&  depreciating  her  credit  and  her  people, 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  Grub-street,  and  gives  her 
"  thunder*'  in  the  inevitable  public  prints.  Everything  is 
now  done  by  ••  head  work." 

This  will  last  until  the  population  of  the  world  becomes 
so  condensed  and  stagnated — (for  men  will  rather  perish 
in  crowded  cities  than  enjoy  plenty  in  solitude) — that  star, 
vation  drives  to  robbery  and  murder  on  a  large  scale— and 
things  in  some  places  are  already  approximating  this — when 
some  political  despot  will  open  the  flood-gate  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  off  the  extra  steam  and  ferocity  of 
the  people.  War  is  retained,  in  these  polished  days,  as  a 
sort  of  safety-valve,  which  will  be  opened  only  by  the  com. 
pulsory  force  of  the  great  machine  itself,  to  prevent  an 
explosion. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration, — or,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  so  to  express  ouieeif,  considering  all  these 
things, — we  are  half  inclined  to  agree  with  an  editor  in 
Salem,  who  believes  that  editing  a  public  journal  is  some, 
what  of  a  serious  business,  under  certain  circumstances ! 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  Salem,  its  chief  characteristics  are 
order  and  neatness,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  witches. 
They  have  an  especial  ordinance  there,  providing  that  all 
old  maids  above  thirty-five,  shall  spend  one  hour  every  day 
in  sweeping  cobwebs  from  the  streets.  But  people  die 
very  young  there — but  one  old  maid  having  fallen  under 
this  ordinance,  within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant," and  she  in  a  few  days  turned  witch  and  flew  away 
upon  her  broomstick ! 

"  Why,  what  the  dense  i»  all  this  about  ?" 

We  are  writing  the  news,  madam — is'nt  that  our  busi- 
ness ?  We'll  lay  you  a  wager  of  our  wedding-glove  against 
your  sweetest  smile,  that  there  isn't  a  "  leader"  in  one  of 
the  papers  this  bright  morning,  that  contains  much  more 
"early  intelligence"  than  this.  You  have  put  us  out. 
Where  were  we  ?  Oh,  upon  witches.    So. 

If  there  be  no  witches  now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  things  have  been.  Not  to  mention  the  Witch  of  En. 
dor,  and  Bulwer*a  Hag  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel,  and  Macbeth's  terrible  tormenters,  and  the  frolic 
some  Puck,  and  Ariel,  and  Caliban,  and  the  jealous  Oberon, 
and  the  snow-white  Titania, — there  were  troops  of  bona 
fide  witches,  who  used  to  play  the  very  old  Harry  with  our 
staid  ancestors  of  New  England,  and  who  became  so  nu- 
merous at  length,  in  the  days  of  good  old  Cotton  Mather, 
that  a  summary  method  of  detecting  and  punishing  them 
was  necessarily  adopted.  Whenever  an  old  woman  was 
suspected  of  witchcraft,  she  was  immediately  seized  and 
thrown  into  the  mill-pond.  If  she  drowned,  she  was  unani- 
mously acquitted  of  the  charge  ;  but  if  not,  she  was  imme- 
diately pronounced  guilty,  and  burnt  before  a  slow  fire. 
The  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  real  witches,  to  evade 
this  law,  frequently  assumed  the  shapes  of  young  women, 
with  bright  eyes*  and  dewy  lips ;  so  that  the  deacons  and 
elders  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions, 

were  frequently  found  with  their ,  but  no  matter. 

That  all  women  are  witches,  in  one  way  or  another,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  especially  in  these  broad,  brilliant,  dreamy, 
breezy,  moonlight  evenings. 


Speaking  of  moonlight,  we  have  recently  made  a  very 
great  discovery.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
moon  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  article,  and  that  lovers 
could  not,  in  fact,  get  on  at  all  without  her  assistance. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  believe  that  we  are  not  moon-vtruck, 
nor  mad ;  we  only  mean  to  say  that  the  moon  is  a  very 
useful,  agreeable  and  pleasant  old  lady,  and  can  keep  a 
secret  withal,  which  is  a  compliment  to  her  sex.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  have  thought,  as  the  political  editors 
say,  that  a  few  remarks  from  us  on  this  absorbing  topic, 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  (A  politician  is  sure  never  to 
be  out  of  place— if  he  can  help  it !) 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  start  on  the  broad  principle, 
now  acknowledged  by  all  the  savans  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  whioh  was  first  discovered  by  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece— or  the  three  wise  men  of  Gotham — that 
the  moon  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  large  green 
cheese ;  which  fully  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  notions 
that  sometimes  get  into  the  heads  of  romantic  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  take  long  walks  in  the  moonlight,  and 
who,  from  pure  indolence,  contract  a  violent  dyspepsia, 
which  makes  them  poetically  miserable  eight  months  in  the 
year,  leading  them  to  believe  that  their  hearts  are  broken 
and  their  bosoms  penetrated  with  strange  emotions. 

The  moon,  too,  may  be  termed  the  Goddess  of  Neat, 
ness,  for  she  not  only  conceals  the  roughness  of  a  scene, 
making  the  ordinary  the  beautiful,  but  she  m  the  most  tide-y 
of  all  the  divinities.  She  also  presides  over  all  specie  afiaire, 
for  is  she  not  continually  changing  every  quarter  ? 

As  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  we  could  say  something; 
but,  as  we  are  proverbial  for  onr  modesty,  we  are  not  going 
to  boast  of  our  distinguished  acquaintances  here.  Should, 
however,  certain  propositions,  which  we  have  submitted 
through  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  be  accepted,  Our  earthly 
subscribers  shall  see  whether  we  have  any  influence  at 
foreign  courts ;  while  our  moonshee  patrons  will  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  that  they  live  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  labours  of  love. 

"  But  the  news !  the  news !  why  don't  you  tell  us  the 
news?" 

We  are  telling  it  to  you. 

Truth  is  news,  and  rare  news,  too,  in  these  days ;  so  be 
thankful.  We  are  going  to  give  you  some  "  items"  in  a 
minute. 

It  is  supposed,  from  the  closest  calculations,  that  Prince 
Albert  usually  stews  his  oysters  three  minutes  and  a  quar- 
ter, precisely.  Her  majesty  has  seriously  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  this  absurd  practice,  but  he  coolly  replies 
by  using  a  little  more  Cayenne,  and  remarking  to  her 
majesty  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  another  chafing-dish. 
To  what  this  may  lead  no  one  can  foretell.  At  any  rate, 
the  oysters  are  not  generally  under  stewed. 

A  pig  was  most  inhumanly  butchered  in  Springfield  the 
other  day,  by  another  negro.  No  cause  can  be  possibly 
assigned  for  the  fatal  deed ;  as  the  negro  had  never  had  the 
slighest  difficulty  with  the  pig,  and  even  manifested  the 
greatest  liking  for  him  after  he  was  dead.  It  was  reported, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  "  Springfield  Gleaner,"  that  the  pig  had 
once  eloped  from  its  owner ;  but  this  was  afterwards  proven 
to  have  been  a  mere  §Up  of  the  pen* 

We  learn,  with  feelings  of  intense  pride,  that  Buggina, 
the  distinguished  horticulturist,  has  just  raised  a  cucumber, 
as  long  as  your  arm.    In  vino  Veritas. 


P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received 
advices  direct  from  our  compositor,  that  no  more  copy  is 
wanted  to  fill  this  page.  r. 
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OUR  GIRLS. 

Our  girls  they  are  pretty, 

And  gentle,  and  witty, 
As  any  the  world  ever  knew  ; 

Talk  not  about  Spanish, 

Circassian  or  Danish, 
Or  Greek's  'neath  their  summer  skies  blue ; 

But  give  me  our  lassies. 

As  fresh  as  the  grass  is 
When  sprinkled  with  roses  and  dew ! 

Each  lip  is  like  blossom, 

Each  fair  swelling  bosom 
As  white  as  the  high  drifted  snow ; 

With  eyes  softly  flashing, 

Like  spring-bobbles  dashing 
O'er  hill-rocks  to  valleys  below  : 

All  smiling  with  beauty, 

All  doing  their  duty, 
Where  shall  we  for  lovelier  go  ? 

O,  ours  are  the  fairest, 

The  sweetest,  and  rarest, 
The  purest  and  fondest  I  see  ; 

Their  hearts  are  the  truest, 

Their  eyes  are  the  bluest, 
Their  spirits  so  noble  and  free ; 

O  give  me  no  other, * 

True  love,  sister,  mother, 
Our  own  are  the  chosen  for  me ! 


JOTTING& 

Beards  in  new-vork.— It  is  odd  how  a  fashion  creeps  from 
one  country  to  another,  unaware.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  what 
a  bearded  nation  we  have  become  within  the  last  year  or  two— 
imitating  La  Jem*  France  in  that  and  other  accompanying  par- 
ticulars ?  My  attention  was  called  to  it  yesterday  by  a  friend 
just  returned  from  a  long  residence  in  Europe.  He  was  express- 
ing very  emphatically  his  annoyance  at  the  lossof  his  moustache. 
On  coming  in  sight  of  land  he  had  gone  below  and  sacrificed  it, 
as  a  thing  "  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured,"  among  the 
sober  friends  to  whom  he  was  returning ;  when  lo  I  on  land- 
ing—every second  man  in  a  full  suit  of  beard !  His  moustache 
and  imperial  chanced  to  be  very  becoming  to  him,  and  his 
mortification,  at  being  compelled  to  put  them  again  into  nascent 
stubble,  was  unbounded. 

Two  schools  of  dress  have  prevailed  in  France  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic—the  former ; 
with  the  Brutus  head,  short  hair  and  apparel  of  severe  sim- 
plicity, and  the  other  with  flowing  locks,  fanciful  beard,  and 
great  sumptuousness  of  cravat  and  waistcoat.  The  "Roman- 
tic'* is  the  only  one  which  has  "  come  over,"  and  it  prevails 
at  present  in  New-York,  with  (to  use  the  popular  phrase)  "  a 
perfect  looseness/'  Almost  every  man  below  forty  has  tried 
hia  beard  on,  and  most  of  the  young  men  about  town  show 
their  fancy  in  something  beyond  the  mere  tooth-brush  whisker 
of  the  military.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  beard 
M  let  out"  by  the  London  men  whom  the  packets  bring  over, 
and  in  England  the  synonyme  is  rigorous  between  "mous- 
tache** and  u  adventurer."  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
principles  of  taste  which  should  affect  the  fashion  of  a  beard 
are  but  little  regarded  among  us,  and  I  rather  wonder  that 
some  ambitious  barber  has  not  set  himself  up  as  an  authority — 
to  decide  their  shape  by  private  consultation,  according  to 
feature  and  complexion.  Perhaps  I  may  feed  a  want  of  the 
era  by  potting  down  what  I  have  gathered  on  the  subject  of 
beards  by  reading  and  travel. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  hair  which  nature  has  planted 
on  the  face  k  permitted  to  grow,  a  shaved  man  certainly  looks 
very  silly.  After  a  short  passage  from  Asia  Minor  to  Malta, 
the  clean-shaved  English  officers  struck  me  as  a  very  denuded 
and  inexpressive-looking  race,  though  much  more  athletic  and 
handsome  than  the  Orientals  I  had  left.  The  beards  of  old 
,  particularly,  are  great  embellishments,  covering  as  theV 


do,  the  mouth,  which  most  shows  age  and  weakness,  by  loss  of 
teeth  and  feebleness  of  muscle.  When  the  mouth  is  covered, 
the  whole  expression  of  the  face  is  concentrated  in  the  eyes, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  the  eyes  gain  in  character  and 
brilliancy  by  a  full  moustache.  A  luxuriant  and  silky  beard 
on  a  young  and  clear  skin  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  though, 
according  to  medical  observation,  the  faculties  are  much  bet- 
ter matured  when  the  beard  comes  late.  In  bearded  countries, 
the  character  is  very  much  judged  of  by  the  beard.  There  is 
an  old  Irish  proverb  which  says : 

44  Trust  not  that  man,  although  he  were  your  brother, 
Whose  hair's  one  colour  and  his  beard  another.*' 

In  irritable  persons,  the  beards  grows  thin  and  dry.  In  those 
of  milder  temper  it  is  thick  and  slightly  curling.  The  beard  is 
affected  very  sensibly  by  the  nature  of  a  man's  nourishment ; 
and  this  explains  why  (hey  know  an  aristocrat  in  the  East  by 
the  luxuriance  of  this  appendage — poor  food  deteriorating  its 
quality.  Diplomatists  should  always  wear  the  moustache,  as 
it  is  much  easier  to  control  the  expression  of  the  eye  than  of 
the  mouth— -useful  to  card-players  and  stock-brokers,  for  the 
same  reason.  Shaving  among  the  ancients  was  a  mark  of 
mourning — though  at  the  era  when  beards  were  out  of  fashion, 
they  were  let  grow,  by  those  who  had  lost  friends.  When  a 
man's  mouth  is  beautifnl  and  expressive,  the  beard  which 
covers  It  is  a  disadvantage,  and  we  may  guess  that  Scipio 
Afriranus,  (the  first  Roman  who  shaved  every  day,)  wore  on 
his  lips  the  tenderness  and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed 
towards  the  bride  of  the  captive  AUucius.  The  first  shaving 
barber  was  one  Ticinius  Maenas,  who  came  from  Sicily  to 
Borne  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  then  com- 
menced an  era  of  smooth  chins,  interrupted,  for  a  short  while 
only,  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  wore  his  beard  to  conceal 
warts  on  his  chin.  With  most  nations  tho  beard  has  been  con- 
sidered an  ornament.  Moses  commanded  the  Jews  not  to 
shave,  and  the  ancient  Germans  and  the  Asiatics  of  a  later 
day  have  considered  no  insult  so  mortal  as  the  cutting  off  of 
one  man's  beard  by  another.  In  Prance,  shaving  came  into 
fashion  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  both  of 
these  monarchs  having  ascended  the  throne  when  beardless, 
and  their  subjects  imitating  them,  of  course.  And  as  France 
gave  the  law  of  fashion  to  all  Europe,  the  sacrifice  of  part  of 
the  beard  grew  to  be  common,  though  it  is  only  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  that  the  shaving  of  the  whole  beard 
became  universal. 

I  have  noticed,  in  New- York,  that  men,  who  had  formerly 
no  pretensions  to  good  looks,  have  become  very  handsome  by 
the  wearing  of  moustache  and  imperial,  and  I  have  seen  hand- 
some men  disfigured  by  adopting  the  same  fashion.    The 
effect  of  a  moustache  and  full  beard  is  to  make  the  face  more 
masculine,  graver  and  coarser,  and  this  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
provement to  one  whose  features  are  over-delicate  or  whose 
expression  is  too  frivolous.    On  a  dapper  man,  it  is  quite  out 
of  place,  and  he  should  wear  a  clipp'd  whisker,  if  any  beard 
at  all.    The  beard,  I  think,  gives  a  middle-aged  look,  and 
makes  a  man  of  twenty  look  older,  and  a  man  of  forty  younger. 
The  ladies  like  a  beard — naturally  thinking  faces  effeminate 
which  are  as  smooth  as  their  own,  and  not  objecting  to  the 
|  distinctions' which  nature  has  made  between  the  sexes.  When 
the  beard  is  but  partially  worn,  some  artistical  knowledge 
should  be  called  in,  as  a  short  face  may  be  made  longer,  and 
a  broad  face  narrower,  a  gay  face  graver,  and  an  undecided 
chin  put  in  domino.    But  of  all  abominations  in  this  way,  I 
think,  the  goat's  beard,  growing  under  the  chin  only,  is  the 
most  brutal  and  disgusting,  though  ju*t  now,  in  New- York, 
rather  the  prevailing  fashion.    The  mistake  in  taste  is  very 
common,  of  continuing  to  wear  a  high  shirt  collar  and  cravat, 
with  a  beard  on  the  cheek  and  throat— the  beauty  of  a  curl- 
ing beard  depending  very  much  on  its  freedom  and  natural 
adaptation  to  the  mould  of  the  face.    There  are  more  people 
than  Beatrice,  of  course,  who  are  willing  to  let  a  man's  beard 
be  u  of  the  colour  that  God  pleases,"  but  there  are  others,  who 
have  aversions  to  red  beards  and  yellow,  and  there  is  great 
trade  in  draget  and  gums  for  the  improvement  of  colour  and 
texture.    Most  of  the  beards  you  meet  in  Broadway  glitter  in 
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the  tun  like  steel  filings.  Altogether,  I  think  the  fashion  of 
wearing  the  heard  i»  a  desirable  one,  and  I  particularly  wish 
it  would  prevail  among  old  men.  A  bearded  Senate  would 
make  a  wiser  and  more  reverend  show  in  Congress,  and  any- 
thing which  conceals  the  decrepitude  of  age  and  moves  re- 
spect, (as  beards  certainly  do,  both),  is  most  desirable. 

Poetry.— I  do  not  know  that  I  need  call  your  attention 
to  a  piece  of  poetry  by  Mrs.  Butler  in  Graham's  Magazine. 
It  has  a  remarkable  merit  in  these  days  of  overstrained  lan- 
guage, being  singularly  truthful,  homely,  strong  and  sweet 
It  is  by  far  the  best  poetry  from  a  female  hand  which  I  have 
seen  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  though  not  a  bit  in  that 
lady's  style.  It  has  the  directness  and  sound  sense  of  old 
poetry.  I  hear,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs.  Butler  has  a  volume  of 
verse  in  press,  and  if  this  be  a  foretaste  of  it,  she  is  about  to 
fill  a  niche  as  a  poetess  of  a  revived  school. 

New  literary  establishment.  —  The  following  pro- 
gramme has  been  sent  me  to  make  public  :  A  large  Hall  will 
be  provided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  which  will  be  tasteful- 
ly fitted  up  and  supplied  with  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  quar- 
terly publications  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  Ladies'  apart- 
ment will  be  attached  to  this,  giving  them  the  same  facilities 


ment,  was  consummate.  As  pantomine  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  faultless.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  walks  the  stage 
like  a  transparent  man— showing  all  kis  anatomy.  He  wants 
clothing  with  natural  flesh  and  blood.  His  voice  wants  nature. 
It  sounds  like  the  breaking  of  crockery  in  a  dry  well.  He 
feels  no  passion  and  he  moves  none.  What  a  pity  that  schol- 
arship, study,  labour,  patience  and  taste  should  fall  short,  in 
their  result,  of  the  most  unlaboured  off- throwing  of  genius ! 

Italian  orERA. — I  saw  only  the  first  act  of  u  Lucia  de 
Lanunermoor"  and  found  little  to  admire  except  the  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestra.  Signor  Antognini  certainly  did  not 
come  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  tenor,  and  he  is  the  great  star 
of  the  company.  He  is  a  curious-looking  man  to  play  the 
lover.  The  muscles  of  his  face  pull,  every  one,  upon  his 
nostrils  like  w  taut  halliards,"  and  with  eyebrows  pointing 
fiercely  at  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  a  mouth  like  an  angry 
daah  of  a  pen  under  an  emphasized  word,  he  looks  as  Mephis- 
tophilish  as  one  of  Retxch's  drawings.  Madame  Majocchi, 
the  prima  donna,  is  a  fat  woman  with  a  fat  voice.  She  has  a 
f  good  contralto  footing  in  her  throat,  but  her  soprano  notes  are 
!  painfully  tiptoe,  and  you  are  glad  when  she  is  comfortably  at 
the  bottom  of  her  cadenza.    The  company  appears  pretty  well 


for  reading.  Private  clubs  of  not  over  fifty  members  will  be  j  drilled,  but  they  want  a  prima  donna,  and  if  they  could  find  a 
famished  with  separate  rooms.  The  gentlemen's  rooms  will  .prima  donna  in  want  of  them,  (Castellan,  for  instance,)  we 
be  open  from  daylight  to  midnight,  those  for  the  ladies  closed  ;|  might  have  good  opera.    They  say  that  Antognini's  voice  ia 


at  9  p.m.  A  circulating  library  will  be  comprised  in  the 
arrangement.  The  subscription  papers  will  be  opened  early 
in  October :  Terms,  for  one  person  one  year  $4 — for  two  of 
the  same  family  $6—  for  a  family  of  not  over  five  persons  $10— 
for  one  person  ten  years  $25— for  club  rooms  $1000— Editors 
free. 

Macready'b  first  NiOHT.— Macready  had  a  roll,  not  an 
overflowing  house,  to  witness  his  debut  last  night,  and  there 
were  more  of  his  own  profession  among  the  audience  than  I 
ever  before  saw  together— (partly,  perhaps,  from  curiosity  to 

hear  the  "reading*'*  of  Shakspeare  which  the  drop-curtain  '!  Errours  or  the  press— A  gentlemen  has  written  me  a 
represents  Macready  as  giving  to  the  Muses.)  The  play  was  {•  very  courteous  letter  remonstrating  on  my  misuse  of  the  word 
Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Ryder,  who  accompanies  Mr.  Macready/!  setting,  as  it  appeared  in  the  following  sentence  of  a  last  week's 
came  on  first  as  Macduff,  and  was  very  warmly  received— , ;  Intelligencer :  u  Yesterday  several  gentlemen  were  setting 
applauded,  indeed,  throughout  the  play,  as  his  playing  deserv- 1'  round  an  excellent  fire."  Now,  I  call  upon  the  magnanimity  of 
ed.    He  is  a  very  correct  actor,  and  a  **  fine  figure  of  a  man."  i  j  your  type  setter  to  make  bis  'davy  to  an  t  in  the  manuscript ! 


only  grass-grown  from  neglect,  and  that  he  would  do  brilliant- 
ly after  a  little  practice.  Considering  the  certain  fortune  thai 
j  wait*  upon  a  fine  tenor,  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  con- 
'  tinue  to  be  so  few  aspirant*  for  the  honours  of  Rubini ;  for  it 
|  cannot  be  that  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  (if  so  many)  of  hu- 
man voices  possessing  his  capabilities  of  tone  and  cultivation. 
,  There  is  probably  "  full  many  a"  postillion  de  Lonjumeau 
| "  born  to"  "  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,*'  and  it 
'  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  look  them  up  and  buy  a  life- 
!  interest  in  their  thoracic  capabilities. 


Macready's  appearance  brought  the  house  "down"  of  course. 
He  went  at  his  interview  with  the  witches  most  artistically, 
and  the  witches  did  their  bedevilments  more  artistically  than 
we  have  seen  them  done  before,  and  so  of  all  the  trick  and 
machinery  of  the  play— for  Macready  is  master  of  "  stage  busi- 
ness," and  the  scenery  and  supernumeraries  had  been  effectu- 


,  The  third  editor  of  my  name  in  a  direct  line,  and  accused 
.  of  that  blunder !  But  I  shame  to  own  that  in  the  same  letter 
this  critical  gentleman  fastens  an  ellipse  upon  me  that  will 
hardly  "hold  water.'*  I  did  write,  "hot  slings  usurped 
( — )  the  iced  julaps  and  cobblers/'  omitting  the  plates  of— 
but  not  through  ignorance.  My  correspondent  gives  me  also  an 


oily  cleared  of  cobwebs.  The  play  went  on— with  a  beautiful , ;  amusing  account  of  his  losing  a  bet  to  some  English  gentle 
procession  of  effects,  particularly  by  Macready  in  his  exits  !  men,  who  had  declared,  that  the  distinction  between  the  verba 
and  entrances,  his  salutations  and  surprises— and  to  the  thea- jjuto  ky"  aIMi  «ro  lie"  was  almost  unknown  to  American 


tre-going  people  present  it  was  an  exhibition  of  drama-pano- 
rama curiously  managed,  and  all  as  clean  and  neat  as  machine. 
ry_end  just  as  moving.  The  attention  was  close,  but  the  ap- 
plause grew  less  and  less.  I  never  saw  so  cold  a  house.  The 
most  stormy  and  passionate  outbreaks  of  Macbeth'*  mingled 
ambition  and  remorse  were  received  like  the  catastrophes  in 
a  puppet-show— with  an  unexrited  smile  of  surprise.    Each 


writers.  The  day  after  the  remark  was  made,  an  Albany 
paper  said  of  a  steamer  that  she  u  laid  too  during  a  storm.** 
Twenty  dollars  were  wagered  that  if  the  sentence  were 
pointed  out  to  the  editor  as  erroneous,  he  would  only  correct 
the  latter  of  its  two  errours.  The  note  was  sent,  and  a  corri- 
gendum appeared  in  the  next  day's  paper,  alluding  only  to  the 
superfluous  u  o" .'    The  Englishers  walked  off,  of  course,  with 


"  point"  the  actor  made  was  looked  at  like  the  wheel  of  a  clock  .  j  tne  triumph  and  the  money.  A  comparison  between  the  presses 
shown  piecemeol.  There  was  no  passion  in  the  audience,  no  j '  0f  ihe  two  countries  would  be  very  unfair,  however.  In  every 
illusion,  no  general  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  story  of  the  j  English  printing  establishment  there  is  employed,  for  proof- 
play— in  short,  no  feeling.  1 j  reader,  an  accomplished  linguist  and  grammarian.  He  has  a  li- 
My  own  sensations  during  the  evening  were  those  of  pain  t  Drarv  j^j^  to  himself,  and  reads  his  proofs  surrounded  with  dic- 
and  annoyance.    Mr.  Macready  is  so  accomplished  an  artificer  j  i  Nonaries,  books  of  synonymes,  and  all  the  classic  authors  for 


in  his  profession— everything  he  does  is  so  admirably  "  studied 

in?"— 

'•  So  workraonly  the  blood  and  tears  arc  drawn"— 

that  a  cold  reception  of  so  much  pains  seems  most  ungracious. 
When  he  came  in  and  knelt  to  the  king— when  he  entered 
Duncan's  chamber  to  murder  him — when  he  received  the  first 
suggestions  of  crime  from  Lady  Macbeth — I  could  have  shout- 


reference  and  comparison.  He  not  only  corrects  any  lapses 
of  errours  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  accentuation,  but  he  puts 
a  query  against  faults  in  the  style ;  and  in  one  instance,  the 
proof-reader  of  a  celebrated  London  publisher  came  down  to 
me,  ten  miles  in  a  stage-coach,  to  submit  what  he  thought  an 
instance  of  bad  taste  in  a  book  of  mine  then  publishing— the 

press  having  been  stopped  meantime.    With  such  diligent 

ed'myself  hoarse  with  admiration  of  the  artist— it  was  all  done    supervision  as  this,  there  need  be  little  wonder  at  universal 

to  differently  from  another  man  and  bo  skilfully  in  a  high  and  j,  good  grammar  in  English  books ;  and,  with  the  almost  total 

.  finished  conception  of  the  character.    Every  step  he  took  on    dependence  on  hasty  memory  with  which  the  Americana 

the  stage  was  a  separate  study.    Every  look,  gesture,  move- 1,  write  and  go  to  press,  there  need  be  as  little  wonder  if  our 
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literature  is  full  of  errours.  And  nothing  but  an  amendment  of 
the  copy-right  law  will  ever  enable  us  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  careful  proof-reading  and  supervision  instanced  atftve. 

A  street  musician. — A  most  obstreperous  and  ill-played 
tone  on  a  French  hom  called  me  to  the  window  this  moment. 
A  lame  man  is  slowly  promenading  ihe  street  in  the  midst  of 
the  violent  wind  and  rain,  playing  to  attract  attention  to  a  cart- 
load of  melons.  His  companion  leads  the  horse,  and  a  poor 
shivering  poodle-dog  stands  dripping  on  the  horse's  back.  I 
saw  a  fruit-monger  a  day  or  two  since  attaining  the  same  ob- 
ject by  having  his  horse  decked  out  with  an  old  bonnet  and 
veil.  The  digito  monsfrort,  in  these  instances  at  least,  turns 
to  some  profitable  account. 

Genius  without  labour.— The  autumn  seems  to  have 
brought  around  a  harvest  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  corn  and 
fruits— for  my  table  within  the  last  week  has  been  covered 
with  new  volumes  of  verse.  Whether  the  parallel  holds 
good  as  to  the  consumption— the  nati  consumertfruges  of  poetry 
as  well  as  corn— the  publishers  best  know.  It  is  but  charitable  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  poetry-crop  (bund  a  better  market,  it  would 
be  cultured  with  more  care;  for  I  have  never  seen  more 
slovenly  work  than  in  the  half  dozen  volumes  before  me. 
The  last  which  has  come  to  my  hand  is  in  sheets,  not  yet 
published ;  and  as  it  is  by  a  man  who  has  a  made-reputation 
with  which  he  has  no  business  to  trifle,  his  negligences  are 
the  more  surprising.  The  book  is  called  "  Poems  on  man  in 
hi*  various  aspects  under  the  American  Republic"  and  is  by 
Cornelius  Matthews,  the  zealous  champion  of  copyright.  The 
design  is  masculine  and  original.  There  is  a  short  poem  on 
each  of  the  following  subjects  :  The  Child,  The  Father,  The 
Teacher,  The  Citizen,  The  Farmer,  The  Mechanic,  The  Mer- 
chant, The  Soldier,  The  Statesman,  The  Friend,  The  Painter, 
The  Sculptor,  The  Journalist,  The  Masses,  The  Reformer, 
The  Poor  Man,  The  Scholar,  The  Preacher,  The  Poet.  These 
difficult  subjects,  with  scope  enough  in  each  one  for  a  philoso- 
phic poem,  are  despatched  in  a  book  which  makes  but  one 
impression  on  me— that  of  a  volume  written  by  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, on  a  bet  that  he  would  do  it  at  one  sitting,  and  without 
stopping  his  pen.  It  is  full  of  strong  thoughts  and  bold  ex- 
pressions, mixed  up  with  flaws  and  defects  of  the  most  palpa- 
ble haste  and  carelessness.  Here  is  the  very  first  verse  in  the 
book,  and  see  bow  musically  it  commences  and  how  lamely 
it  cornea  off: 

"Calm  in  the  cradle  lie,  thou  little  child, 
Thy  white  limbs  smoothing  in  a  patient  sleep, 
Or,  gambolling  when  thou  wakest  at  the  peep 

Of  the  young  day— as  clear  and  undented 

As  thou !    Around  thy  fresh  and  lowly  bed 
Look  up  and  tee  how  reverent  men  are  gather'd 
/a  wander  at  a  babe  so  greatly  father' A 

hue  life,  and  so  by  influence  fed." 

And  this  alternation  of  beauties  and  defects  is  kept  up 
throughout. 

The  poem  on  M  The  Journalist "  opens  with  the  following 
magnificent  figure  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  news- 
papers: 

*'  As  shakes  the  canvass  «/  a  thousand  ships 
Struck  by  a  heavy  land  breeze  far  at  Sea—* 
RuJU  the  thousand  broad  sheets  of  the  land, 
Filled  with  the  people's  breath  of  potency." 

And  this  fine  thought  is  marred  by  the  following  vague  adju- 
ration to  the  printer,  commencing  with  a  new-coined  verb : 
"  Hell  not  the  quiet  of  a  chosen  land, 

Thou  grimy  man  over  thine  engine  bending ; 
lite  spirit  pent  that  breathes  the  life  into  Its  limbs, 
Docile  for  love  is  tyrannous  ia  rending/' 

Mr.  Matthews  makes  too  light  of  poetry,  and,  with  this  little 
of  attention  to  prosody  and  polish,  will  never  take  rank  as  a 
poet. 

Labour  without  genius.— A  gentleman  who  does  not 
give  his  name  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Goethe  and 
undertakes  to  supply  the  want  for  America :  u  For  this  reason 
every  nation  that  would  be  of  any  account  should  possess  a  nation- 
al Epic  poem."  The  preface  is  a  considerable  essay,  and  con- 
tains a  psychological  autobiography  of  the  author.  It  is  curious, 
in  contrast  with  the  labours  criticised  above — showing  how 
thrown  away,  by  a  person  who  has  no  genius,- is  the  toil  that 
directed  by  genius  would  make  the  poet  immortal.    See  what 
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a  "  parturition  of  mountains"  there  is  in  his  prepartion  for 
his  epic ;  though  first  see  a  specimen  of  bis  u  mouse."  He 
apostrophizes  America : 

"  Oh,  happy  land,  and  happiest  home,  if  only 
As  so  I  hail  thee,  I  might  own  thee  indeed ; 
But  surety,  now,  nor  steadfast  ownership 
Is  none — 'less  who  is  timely  base  enough 
To  And  a  saving  hope  m  slavery, 
Keeping  his  stmt;  poorly  to  lose  himself." 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  rather  weep  than  smile  to  read  the 
author's  account  of  his  preparation  to  write  "  twelve  books" 
of  such  trash  as  this.  We  can  pick  out  a  sentence  here  and 
there  from  his  preface  which  will  give  some,  idea  of  it : 

M  The  following  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  aim."  u  It  was 
suggested  to  me  by  some  remarks  on  the  deficiencies  of  our  na- 
tional literature,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Charming."  "  I  de- 
termined to  do  my  utmost,  as  one  of  seventeen  millions,  to 
relieve  my  country  from  the  imputation  of  intellectual  barren- 
ness." "  My  qualifications  for  it  were  soon  told.  1  had  felt 
from  my  childhood  a  passionate  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  lofty.  I  was  an  eager,  and  perhaps  I  might  say,  an  ear* 
nest  student ;  and  I  felt  through  my  inmost  heart  a  glow  of 
determination  to  fulfil  the  work.  I  began  it,  wrote  on,  and 
found,  after  a  month's  work,  that  it  was  worthless.  /  tried 
and  re-tried  it  a  hundred  ways,  but  could  do  nothing  satisfactori- 
ly. At  last  I  saw  the  truth—somewhat  dimly,  but  yet  clearly 
enough  to  show  how  widely  4  had  gone  wrong.  I  saw  that 
the  poet  must  first  make  Atftuetf— that  the  mind  itself  must  be 
strengthened  to  true  manhood,  and  the  heart  chastened  to  all 
the  truthful  tenderness  that  belongs  to  the  idea  of  woman, 
before  poetry  can  be  brought  into  being.*'  u  Though  I  with- 
drew my  hand  (temporarily)  from  the  work,  I  did  not  wholly 
lose  sight  of  it ;  I  gave  my  days  to  my  occupation,  and  my 
nights  to  the  study  of  the  old  classics— Milton  and  Dante,  and, 
above  all,  the  Bible.**  "  I  was  enabled,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  withdraw  myself  from  my  occupation  without  disadvantage. 
I  was  beyond  the  apprehension  of  want :  free  to  follow  my 
inclination ;  and  I  threw  myself  into  the  bosom  of  my  first 
love.  I  betook  myself  to  a  far  retirement— rose  early  and 
reposed  late :  read,  mused,  and  meditated ;  wrote  and  re- 
wrote—taking care  to  keep  a  healthy  balance  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  by  the  daily  work  of  my  hands  in  field  or 
garden.  I  had  nearly  finished  my  work  when  sickness  came 
upon  me.  In  another  climate,  amid  scenes  not  ineloquent  to 
the  imagination,  1  reviewed  what  I  had  written.  I  endea- 
voured to  make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity  ;  to  find  the  means 
of  improvement  in  a  forced  delay.  In  this  I  was  probably 
successful.  But  for  the  success  or  failure,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
judge."  "  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  my  work,  I  have 
wrought  it  out  earnestly  and  devotedly.  My  conscience  re- 
wards me  for  it,  and  moreover  I  ask  for  it  the  approval,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  imitation  of  my  countrymen."  "  I 
|  may  say  truly,  and  I  hope  not  arrogantly,  that  having  under- 
taken a  great  task,  I  approached  It  in  no  little  spirit.  I  im- 
pressed myself  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  my  sub- 
ject I  reverenced  that  subject,  and  respected  the  people  to 
whom  1  now  present  it  I  prepared  myself  for  it  long  and 
laboriously.  I  laid  my  foundations  deep.  1  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  high  vantage  ground  for  a  wide  survey  of  my  range. 
And,  lastly,  1  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
doing  a  high  and  solemn  duty." 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  same  man  could  write 
this  preface  and  the  wretched  poem  to  which  it  is  the  herald. 
,  Who  would  doubt  that  a  great  epic  has  been  lost,  had  he  died 
and  left  nothing  but  the  preface  ?  He  writes  noble  prose- 
would  unquestionably,  I  think,  be  a  great  prose  author— yet 
the  specimen  of  his  verse  given  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
book.  Well— the  preface  may  live,  and  should  live,  as  a  bean, 
tiful  statement  of  the  requirements  of  a  poet  But  "Wash- 
ington, a  National  Poem,"  will  drop  from  it  like  mud  from 
the  diamond. 

To  correspondents. — "  Saratoga  in  September"  is  good 
verse  thrown  away  on  an  indifferent  subject  Take  a  theme 
worth  your  drapery,  my  dear  sir,  and  let  us  hear  from  you 
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LOG-  AND  RECKONING-. 
"Thus  far  wb  sun  before  the  wind" — 

Not  the  leas  on  the  look  out  for  lulls  and  squalls,  however ! 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  "  trade  wind"  has  followed  us  so 

long  and  well  that  the  "  region  of  calms  and  variables,"  put 

down  in  every  reckoning,  must  be  near  at  hand.    We  stand 

by  the  halliards,  but— meantime — "  keep  her  full  I" 

Tropes  aside— we  have  been  commended,  we  are  free  to 

confess,  to  the  outermost  edge  of  our  deserving,  by  the  most 

of  our  brothers  of  the  quill  and  scissors-— the  few,  who  love 

us  not,  keeping  meanwhile  most  ominous  silence.    We 

have  arrived  at  a  point  now,  where  it  is  necessary  to  own  to 

prosperity,  and  however  it  may  be  true  of  swains  and  ladies 

that 

M  Prosperity  *•  the  very  bond  of  love," 

it  is  quite  the  contrary  (heaven  forgive  us !)  with  poets  and 
editors.  Pre*»-work,  speaking  printer-wise,  is  done  with 
a  pull.  If  you  are  below,  it  is  a  pull-tcp.  If  you  are  above, 
it  is  a  pulldown. 

It  would  be  hypocrisy  in  us  to  thank  our  subscribers — for 
they  get  at  least  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  they  proba- 
bly thank  us  for  a  little  over. .  They  are  quite  welcome. 
Or,  if  they  feel  oppressed  at  all  with  the  superfluity,  they 
can  overwhelm  us  back  again  by  procuring,  each  one,  ano- 
ther subscriber.  We  frankly  beg  they  will  make  their  minds 
easy  by  doing  ao — (and  this  is  personal  to  you,  dear  reader !) 
— for,  with  that  "stone,"  they  will  "  kill**  the  other  M  bird" 
of  quadrupling  our  labours  for  them — though  this  latter  clause 
of  our  request  must  be  explained  autobiographically. 

Our  readers  should  know  that  the  two  editors  of  this  mir- 
ror of  periodicals  are  not  merely  themselves,  but  several 
other  persons  of  notable  industry.  They  get  their  bread, 
and  butter  it  comfortably — but  not,  (as  yet)  by  giving  you 
so  much  for  your  money.  That  will  come.  For  the  past, 
and  for  the  present,  they  are  rebuilding  the  Mirror  as  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt,  wilh  one  hand  only — 
slashing  away  lustily  at  the  Philistines  (their  creditors)  with 
the  other.  If,  with  this  moiety  of  their  labour  and  strength, 
they  are  able  to  please  and  content  you,  it  is  well — but  the 
whole  outlay  of  their  ability  on  the  one  undertaking  were 
better.  We  see  many  an  improvement  that  could  be  made 
in  the  Mirror  had  we  time  to  make  it — were  not  our  time, 
that  is  to  say,  almost  monopolized  by  other  and  sooner-pay- 
ing occupations.  The  principle  on  which  the  Mirror  is  estab- 
lished is  that  of  small  profits  and  large  circulation.  With  the 
old  prices,  and  our  preaent  subscription  assured  to  continue, 
we  should  have  a  competency  already  within  our  reach. 
But,  to  make  a  profit  on  giving  so  much  for  so  little,  requires 
almost  unprecedented  success.  That  success  you  can  give 
us  dear  reader.  We  have  stumbled  on  the  "  manner  in 
which"  in  the  paragraph  preceding.  If  you  like  our  handi- 
work well  enough  to  wish  us  well,  and  are  willing,  there- 
fore, to  commend  the  Mirror  to  one  other  as  kindly  as  your- 
self, we  are  made  men.  The  new  series  commences  with 
this  number.  Now  is  your  time.  Show  your  friend  this 
exquisite  title-page  and  illustration,  and  we'll  back  you  to 
be  answerable  for  the  reading.  And  then,  having  doubled 
our  subscription,  consider  us  your  private  monopoly  and 
most  obliged  servant !    Salaam ! 

We  believe  in  omens.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne  large 
possessions  were  transferred,  not  with  wax  and  paper,  but 
with  a  ring.  A  ring  has  been  given  us  by  a  well-wishing 
stranger,  and  we  here  signify  our  belief  that,  in  it,  is  trans- 
ferred to  us  the  prosperity  of  the  former  proprietor— dead 
two  thousand  years  ago  at  the  very  least,  but  undeniably  a 


most  prosperous  gentleman.    Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  we  believe,  that  the  mummies 
preserved  to  this  day  are,  in  all  human  probability,  from 
two  to  three  thousand  years  old.  Some  time  before  the  ad. 
vent  of  our  Saviour,  Egypt  had  become  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  more  costly  usages  of  the  Egyptians  had  been  done 
away — the  embalming  of  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  great 
being  among  the  most  costly.  Those  which  have  defied 
time  and  corruption  through  two  thousand  years,  of  course, 
were  such  as  were  embalmed  with  the  most  cost  and  care, 
and  the  poor,  the  antiquarians  tell  us,  were  merely  dried  by 
salt  and  laid  away  in  the  catacombs.  The  rings  and  othe  r 
ornaments  of  the  mummied  great  were  wrapped  up  with 
them. 

The  ring  that  was  given  us  three  days  ago  is  of  silver, 
holding  a  stone  covered  with  Arabic  characters,  and  was 
taken  from  the  finger  of  a  mummy,  bought  at  a  great  price 
for  exhibition,  and  partly  opened.  It  is  of  rude  work,  and 
if  Egypt's  jewellers  did  their  best  upon  it,  we  can  but  say 
that  our  friend  Tenney  of  Broadway  was  only  born  too  late 
to  astonish  the  Pharaohs.  We  have  not  yet  found  an  Arabic 
scholar  to  decypher  it,  but,  if  we  had  not  known  it  to  be  Are. 
bic  or  (Coptic,)  we  should  have  said  it  was  a  device  of  three 
stars,  a  voreneh  and  two  streaks  of  lightning — rery  properly 
expressive  of  our  three  selves,  (the  editors  and  publisher) 
our  manner  of  work,  and  the  way  the  Mirror  is  to  go.  And 
on  the  whole  we  shall  let  it  rest  at  that— without  further 
translation. 

We  are  not  sure,  that,  if  the  former  proprietor  of  this 
silver  ring  could  wake,  he  would  think  his  finger-ornament 
handed  down  in  the  same  line  of  life.  The  classifications 
of  society  under  the  Ptolemies  would  have  put  us  down 
i  low,  (priests,  soldiers,  shepherds,  swineherds,  mechanics, 
i  interpreters  and  fishermen — the  literary  profession  being 
the  last  but  one,)  yet  after  all  there  is  a  resemblance  be. 
tween  us,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  (no  offence  to  the  mummy) 
that  it  is  not  in  our  personal  appearance!  It  was  ne> 
cessary,  to  embalm  this  gentleman,  that  his  brains  should 
first  be  extracted  through  his  nostrils.  We  trust  to  be  em. 
balmed  by  letting  ours  ooze  from  our  fingers'  ends — and, 
on  the  whole,  we  may  say,  we  prefer  our  way  of  doing  it. 
But  that  is  all.  We  see  no  other  resemblance.  The  Egyp- 
tian was  circumcised.  He  was  gloomy  and  superstitious. 
He  increased  his  poultry  by  artificially  hatching  eggs.  The 
husband  had  the  charge  of  the  domestic  concerns ;  the 
wife  of  buying  and  selling,  and  all  affairs  that  were  not  of 
a  domestic  character.  He  hated  songs  and  dances.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  gayety,  and  he  drank  nothing  stronger 
than  barley-beer.  We  trust  that  it  is  no  vanity  on  our  part 
to  congratulate  his  ring  on  conversance  for  the  future  with 
a  more  pleasant  state  of  things — aristocratic  comparisons 
apart. 

Prosperous  the  Mirror  is  to  be — thanks  to  the  liberal 
giver  of  the  ring  that  foreshadows  it !  But,  (to  "  out  with 
a  secret,")  we  should  feel  easier  if  the  envious  would  begin 
to  manifest  their  displeasure.  We  have  a  dread  of  "  the 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire,"  and  should  feet 
safer  in  a  thornier  path  than  we  tread  now.  This  pushing 
all  of  one  aide  makes  us  fancy  we  topple.  We  would  try 
our  friends  at  opposition.  Feathers,  that  go  down  with  one 
wind,  mount  with  a  counter-current.  We  "  cotton"  to  old 
King  Osymandyas,  who  caused  to  be  graven  on  his  Colos- 
sus : — "  I  am  King  Osymandyas — if  any  man  will  know 
my  greatness  let  him  destroy  one  of  my  works."  And  of 
that  jolly  old  monarch,  the  first  owner  of  our  ring  was  poa 
eibly  a  subject— conjunctive  omen  of  our  road  to  prosperity. 
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We  shall  commence  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  New  Mirror  on  Saturday,  the 
seventh  of  October.  This  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  enable  new  subscribers  to  procure 
complete  sets  of  the  work.  Every  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  steel, 
engraving.  In  the  literary  department,  variety  is  our  only  promise ;  and,  in  assuring  our 
readers  that  the  New  Mirror  shall  not  be  edited  exclusively  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  think  we 
offer  them  something,  in  these  days,  a  little  peculiar. 

To  give  you  the  most  for  your  money,  is  the  key  of  our  project.  This  is  the  only  way,  we 
are  persuaded,  by  which  a  periodical  can  outlive  what  may  be  called  a  "  spurt  of  popularity." 
We  have  new  attractions  ready  to  be  offered;  and  constant  effort,  constant  surprise,  constant 
novelty  and  variety,  will  be  found  the  outriders  to  our  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  numbers,  each  of  which  will  contain  sixteen  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter,  with  a  fine  Steel  Engraving,  we  propose  to  issue 
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BURGESS  &  STRINGER, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Periodical  Dealers, 

222  BROADWAY,  {Corner  of  Ann  Street,)  JVho-Ybrk. 


FREDERIKA  BREMER  NOVELS. 

THE  NEIGHBORS,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt, 

12  1-2  cents. 
THE  HOME,  or  Family  Cares  and  Joys.  12  1-2. 
NINA,  12  1-2  cents. 
PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTERS,  12  1-2  cent's. 

H FAMILY,  25  cents. 

STRIFE  AND  PEACE,  25  cents. 


THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 

25  cents.    Do.  in  duodecimo  form,  25  cents. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 

25  cents.    Do.  in  duodecimo  form,  12$  cents. 
WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.    25 

cents.    Do.  12mo.  12$  cents. 
JUDAH'S  LION,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth ;  over 

400  pages,  complete,  25  cents. 
LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  WILD,  with  the  Life 

of  Fielding,  the  author.    25  cents. 
CABOOL — A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

to  and  Residence  in  that  City.    25  cents. 
THE  LAST  YEAR  IN  CHINA  previous  to  the 

Peaceof  Nankin.     25  cents. 
RAMBLES  IN  YUCATAN,  by  Norman,  with 

50  Lithotints,  complete.     1  dollar. 
LECTURES  ON  ASTRONOMY  and  Progress 

of  Science,  by  Lardner.    25  cents. 
MACAULEY's  MISCELLANIES— the  Critical 

and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Macauley.     1 
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PICTORIAL  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  complete 

in  4  numbers,  each  50  cents. 
AMERICAN  IN  EGYPT,  by  J.E.  Cooley,  com- 
plete in  6  numbers,  25  cents  each. 
MOORISH  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  in  a 

series  of  Letters  by  a  Traveller.     12J  cents. 
PEREGRINE  PICKLE,  being  a  part  of  Smol. 

leU's  works,  complete.    50  cents. 
BELL  MARTIN,  or  The  Heiress,  by  T.  S.  Ar- 
thur, the  Washingtonian  writer.     12$  cents. 
JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  being  apart  of  Fielding's 

works,  complete.    25  cents. 
SALATHIEL,  or  the  Wandering  Jew.    50  cts. 
Do.  cheap  edition,  3 1£  cents. 
FANNY  DALE,  a  highly  interesting  Tale  by  T. 

S.  Arthur.     12  1-2  cents. 
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in  one  number.    25  cents. 
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LIFE  IN  GERMANY,  Rural  and  Domestic,  by 
W.  Howitt.    In  two  numbers,  each  25  cents. 
BEVAN   ON  THE  HONEY  BEE,  — a  useful 

and  instructive  work,  31  cents. 
THE  YOUNG   WIFE'S  BOOK,  a  Manual  of 
Moral,  Religious,  and  Domestic  Duties,  25  cts. 
RAMBLES  IN  YUCATAN,  in  two  numbers, 
replete  with  beautiful  engravings,  (nearly  rea- 
dy), $1. 
THIERS'  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  with  13 
splendid  steel  engravings,  16*  numbers,  each 
25  cents. 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  by  S.  F,  Wilson, 

8  numbers,  each  12  1-2  cents. 
URE'S  DICTIONARY  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Man- 
ufactures, and  Mines,  1241  engravings,  5  num- 
bers, each  $1  50. 
Do.  bound,  $5. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY— a  History  of  the 
American  Marine,  in  4  numbers,  each  25  cts. 
FABLES  OF  LAFONTAINE,  with  50  engrav- 
ings, in  two  numbers,  each  50  cents. 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AT  C ABUL,  end- 
ing in  the  Destruction  of  the  British  Army,  25 
cents. 
THE  LAWYER,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Ho- 
ly Life,  by  E.  O.  Brien,  25  cents. 
POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  LUCRETIA  DA- 
VIDSON, collected  by  her  mother,  and  Bio- 
graphy, 50  cents. 
SIR  LAUNCELOT  GREAVES,  the  History  of 

an  Atom,  &c.  by  Smollett,  25  cents, 
FERDINAND  COUNT  FATHOM,    by  Smol- 

lett,  complete,  25  cents. 
HOBOKEN,  a  Romance  of  New-York,  by  Theo- 
dore S.  Fay,  50  cents. 
HOME,  or  the  Iron  Rule,  25  cents. 
THE  TWO  MERCHANTS,  by  Arthur,  12  1-2. 
CHILD  OF  THE  WRECK,  12  1-2  cents. 
LADY  SALE'S  NARRATIVE,  12  1-2  cents. 
NELSON'S  LIFE,  by  Soulhey,  25  cents. 
THE  YOUNG  HUSBAND'S  BOOK,  25  cents. 
LIFE  OF  TYI^ER,  the  President,  12  1-2  cents. 
NAPOLEON'S  LIFE  BY  LOCKHART,  2  vols. 

50  cents. 
WILD  SCENES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  Prai- 
ries, Jtc.,  50  cents. 


Do.  with  plates,  bound  in  boards,  one  dollar. 
Do.  full  bound,  cloth  gilt,  $1  25. 


NATIONAL  PAMTIffft. 

THE  EMBARCATTON  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  FROM  DELF-HAVEN, 

PAINTED   BT   ROBERT  W.    WEIR, 

FOR  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON, 

U  now  open  for  exhibition,  for  a  ohort  time  only,  at  the 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN;  BROADWAY^  CORNER  OF  LEONARD-STREET. 

Admittance,  25  cents.    Season-tickets,  50  cents.    Catalogues,  12^  cents. 
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THE  HEW  KORSMMR, 

EVERY  NUMBER  EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 


DOLLIES  4  TEAS*  OFFICB  OF  HTBLICATIOlf ,  AUK-STREET,  2TEAR  BROADWAY. . 


PAYABLE  JM  ASSAMO— 


*»•    «■■*»'■.      »*OT«    MVyWIIMO    A*4«M*4fc«s*»    W«Mte»   I    1«W    Alii;  It  I  UlVIVlVtV) 

by  experience,  that  the  hope  of  meeting,  in  that  Pandemo- 
niton,  an  angel  of  innocence,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as 
to  seek  a  flower  of  the  Alpe  among  the  impure  plants  in  the 
swamps  of  Africa.  The  presence  of  Celestine  at  the  opera 
appeared  to  him  indicative  of  one  of  those  precocious 


"I  hare"  another." 

«  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven?  For  you  are  killing  ma 
with  your  serious  air  and  perplexing  words.*9 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  try  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  for  me  with  your  intended." 


-***/ 


•^. 


J 
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TWW  JJJEW  MIRROR. 

KVSRY  NUMBER  EMBHLLHHED  WITH  A  8TBEL  ENGRAVING. 


THBEB  DOLLARS  A  TEAS. 


OFFICE  OF  FUBLICATIOlf,  ANN-STREET,  NEAR  BROADWAY. 


PAYABLE  Or  ADVANCE. 


VOLUME  IX 


NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1848. 


NUMBER  2. 


PORTRAIT  OP  ALLSTON. 
We  expressed  our  feeling  with  regard  to  Allston  at  the 
time  of  his  death*  Oar  readers  know,  by  what  we  then 
said,  that,  as  deeply  as  onr  nature  could  feel,  we  honoured 
and  loved  this  great  genius  and  "  noble  gentleman."  Be- 
tween such  expression  and  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his 
character  and  genius,  Aero  is,  we  conceive,  no  proper  me- 
dium of  notice,  and  to  do  the  latter  would  be  imperfectly  to 
forestall  the  task  now  more  fitly  undertaken  by  a  man  of 
genius  and  the  artist's  brother,  Richard  Dana.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Allston  by  that  hand  will  be  a  mark  in  American 
Literature.  The  engraved  portrait  which  we  give  in  this 
number  is  an  admirable  picture  of  a  rapt  and  inspired  artist, 
and  if  it  were  given  as  a  portrait  of  Retzch,  the  weird  Ger- 
man, it  would  be  recognized  by  its  vraUemblance  to  his  ge- 
nius. It  is  like  Allston,  but,  with  much  deference  to  the 
talent  of  our  friend  Johnston,  it  is  not  up  to  the  refined  ele- 
gance of  Auston*s  person — candour  compels  us  to  say.  Our 
readers  must  take  it  as  a  fancy  picture  of  an  artist,  and  a 
very  fine  one,  and  let  its  resemblance  to  Allston  go  as  far  as 
it  will  in  giving  it  an  additional  value. 


THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 

TKAJML4TED  FOR  TBS  XXW  H1REO*  FROM  TSS  FRSNCB  OP  BXSJUED 

▲  NOVEL  XV  roua  PARTS-— fast  tee  second. 

Whew,  by  the  Ming  in  of  any  subterranean  vault,  an 
excavation  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  police 
surround  it  with  small  lamps  at  night,  so  that  the  chasm 
may  be  avoided  by  the  passers  by.  This  precaution  is  a 
useful  one ;  but,  applied  to  some  disasters  which  society 
now  and  then  witnesses,  it  would  be  proclaimed  odious. 
When  a  family  experience  one  of  those  misfortunes  which 
paternal  watchfulness  can  not  always  remedy;  when  a 
young  girl  commits  one  of  those  grave  faults,  baptized  by 
the  world,  no  doubt  ironically,  by  the  name  of  thoughtless- 
ness, the  following  course  is  pursued :  far  from  divulging 
the  scandal,  it  is  stified ;  instead  of  the  black  veil  of  per- 
jured vestals,  they  twine  about  the  forehead  of  the  interest. 
tng  frail  one  white  and  deceitful  disguises,  which  usage  ac- 
cepts aa  symbols  of  innocence ;  she  takes  a  journey ;  some- 
times the  family  remove  to  another  country ;  or  else  time, 
in  its  course,  brings  forgetfulness. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  an  honest  man  appears,  who 
espouses  her  with  confidence,  and  is  also  deceived.  But, 
what  matters  it,  the  honour  of  the  husband?  That  of  his 
bride  is  renewed  and  plastered  over  by  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  all  the  world  approve  the  morality  of  such  a 
denouement. 

On  discovering  that  Mademoiselle  Celestine  and  the  yel- 
low rose  domino  were  one  and  the  same  person,  Dramond 
fancied  he  saw  one  of  those  abysses  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  which  might  be  named  traps  for  hue. 
bands,  open  at  the  feet  of  his  friend.  Young  and  fond  of 
amusement,  he  had  conscientiously  studied  the  character 
of  those  who  frequented  masked  balls ;  he  knew,  therefore, 
by  experience,  that  the  hope  of  meeting,  in  that  Pandemo- 
nium, an  angel  of  innocence,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as 
to  seek  a  flower  of  the  Alps  among  the  impure  plants  in  the 
swamps  of  Africa.  The  presence  of  Celestine  at  the  opera 
appeared  to  him  indicative  of  one  of  those  precocious 


blemishes  that  leave  an  indelible  stigma  on  the  whole  life 
of  woman ;  and  he  swore  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to 
place,  if  it  was  necessary,  the  merciless  lamp  of  truth  on 
the  matrimonial  break-neck  gulf,  in  which  Teissier  seemed 
ready  to  let  himselTfall. 

The  pro-occupation  of  Francis,  and  the  childish  misun. 
demanding  which  had  existed  for  some  days  between  the 
future  spouses,  threw  a  coldness  over  the  dinner,  against 
which  struggled  unsuccessfully  a  citizen  dithyrambic,  chant. 
ed  by  M.  Simart,  on  the  subject  of  the  misfortunes  of  War- 
saw. On  leaving  the  table  the  guests  descended  to  the  garden. 
Celestine  caught  the  pretty  blonde  by  the  arm,  and  hurried! 
her  away  in  the  walks,  where  both  could  abandon  them- 
selves to  that  wild  mirth  decorum  had,  until  then,  repress- 
ed, and  where  they  commented,  in  a  thousand  jeering  ob- 
servations, on  the  strange  conduct  of  the  newly-arrived 
friend.  With  simultaneous  eagerness  the  two  friends  ap* 
proached  each  other,  whilst  the  ex-fur  merchant,  who  had 
quenched  his  thirst  that  morning  with  the  foaming  cup  of 
the  National,  continued  to  pour  upon  his  half-bald  guest 
the  patriotic  and  Polish  infusion. 

M  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her?"  demanded  Teissier, 
with  pride  illy  concealed;  for  at  this  moment  the  charms  of 
his  betrothed  made  him  forget  her  defects.  In  presence  of 
a  third  person,  a  lover  more  than  ever  appreciates  the 
beauty  of  his  mistress. 

"  Charming,"  replied  Francis  coldly ;  "  but,  tell  me,  who 
is  the  young  wife  who  was  seated  opposite  me  at  table?9* 

"  Madame  Regnauld,.Ce!eetine's  cousin,  and  wife  of  this 
great  gentleman  who  is  talking  with  my  father-in-law." 

**  She  appears  very  intimate  with  Mademoiselle  Simart.** 

"  Extremely.  She  remains  here  a  part  of  the  summer; 
and,  in  her  turn,  Celestine  passes  the  winter  with  her  at 
Paris.    It  is  only  about  six  weeks  since  both  were  there.'* 

"  Ah !  This  lady  has  a  physiognomy  that  indicates  a 
susceptible  heart.  You  understand ;  and,  for  his  part,  the 
husband  possesses  a  figure— characteristic." 

"  They  make  a  very  good  couple." 

"  That  does  not  hinder." 

"  What  matters  it  to  us  ?  Let  us  talk  of  Celestine.  So 
yon  think  her — " 

"  Ravishing,  I  have  told  you  already;  but— »' 

"But?" 

M I  advise  you  not  to  marry  her." 

"  Why  so  V9  demanded  Teissier,  in  a  dry  tone ;  for  irre- 
solution of  character  is  not  incompatible  with  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  now  the  marrying  man  felt  wounded  at 
the  little  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his  confidant. 

"  For  many  reasons  you  have  discovered  yourself,"  re- 
plied  Francis.  "  Did  yon  not  tell  me  this  morning  she  was 
irritable,  passionate,  and  even  violent  V* 

"  Youthful  defects,  which  I  shall  correct  when  I  get  to 
be  her  husband.  Remember,  she  Is  hardly  eighteen  yet; 
and,  besides,  I  exaggerated  her  defects.  If  yon  have  no 
other  reason—" 

•«  I  have*  another." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven?  For  you  are  killing  me 
with  your  serious  air  and  perplexing  words." 

44 1  will  tell  you  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  try  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  for  me  with  your  Intended." 
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Aristide  regarded  hie  friend  with  an  air  more  and  more 
confounded. 

"  The  request  is  original,"  said  he  afterwards.  "Do  as 
you  please,  I  shall  not  be  jealous  of  you.  But,  as  for  assist, 
ing  you,  that  would  be  impossible.  You  know  Celestine  is 
pouting,  and  doer  not  speak  to  me." 

They  walked  a  moment  in  silence. 

•* Where  have  they  gone?"  Francis  asked  abruptly, 
looking  for  the  two  ladies,  who  had  just  left  the  garden. 

"  To  the  billiard-table,  without  doubt'* 

M  Let  us  go  there,  for  we  are  not  acting  very  amiably." 

The  two  friends  turned  and  entered  the  house.  Crossing 
the  vestibule,  the  noise  of  the  balls  was  heard  knocking 
against  each  other.  Learning  them,  Teissier  was  not  mis- 
taken. They  opened  the  door,  and  were  gaily  received  by 
Celestine,  who  had  just  won  a  game. 

44  Let  us  all  four  play,"  cried  she,  with  the  vivacity  which 
characterized  all  her  movements.  "  I  will  take  my  cousin ; 
these  two  gentlemen  shall  play  against  us ;  and  I  will  not 
ask  them  to  give  ns  the  points." 

14 1  protest  against  such  an  arrangement,"  said  Francis, 
smiling ;  "  a  game  of  billiards  ought  to  be  managed  like  a 
quadrille.  If  we  were  going  to  dance,  would  you  condemn 
me  to  be  Aristide's  cavalier?" 

The  idea  of  her  pretended  figuring  the  part  of  a  woman 
in  a  country-dance  redoubled  the  mirth  of  Mademoiselle 
Simart,  who  decided  to  leave  it  to  lot.  The  blind  god,  thus 
consulted,  appeared  to  show  some  foresight  by  uniting  as 
partners  the  future  spouses.  The  game  began.  Dramood 
played  with  the  ease  of  a  man  conscious  of  superiority. 
Teissier,  on  the  contrary,  calculated  each  of  his  blows,  as  if 
ha  attached  a  great  importance  to  carrying  off  the  victory. 

The  two  cousins,  on  their  part,  gave  to  the  game  that 
animated  interest  with  which  women  ordinarily  are  inspired 
when  occupied  in  amusements  in  which  men  seem  to  claim 
the  superiority.  Celestine,  particularly,  observed  with  the 
passion  of  a  child  the  vicissitudes  of  the  combat.  By  turns 
anxious,  discouraged,  triumphant,  provoking  her  adversa- 
ries, scolding  her  ally,  sparing  not  her  own  mal-adroitness, 
sorry  when  she  was  not  laughing,  and  laughing  after  being 
sorry,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  existence  depended  upon  the  loss  or  winning  of  the 
game. 

44  She  is  certainly  a  strange  one  to  marry,"  thought  Fran- 
cie,  who  for  some  time  occupied  himself  more  with  the 
player  than  the  play,  yet  making  peg  after  peg.  The 
charming  little  demon !  What  a  treasure  for  a  lover— but 
what  a  plague  for  a  husband  ! 

The  game  was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  Celestine  was 
dancing  with  joy  beforehand.  Three  points  more,  it  would 
be  won ;  the  red  ball  at  the  brink  of  the  hazard  rendered 
the  victory  certain.  It  was  Teissier's  turn  to  play ;  he  leaned 
over  slowly,  to  pay  that  minute  attention  which  was  habitual 
to  him.  Unfortunately,  at  that  moment  his  partner,  burning 
with  impatience,  placed  her  fingers  on  the  cushion,  as  if  to 
hasten  the  fall  of  the  ivory.  The  small,  white,  trembling 
hand  attracted  the  attention  of  the  player,  who  with  a  su- 
perb drive,  sent  his  own  ball  into  the  hazard,  without  touch- 
ing the  red  one,  and  thus  lost  the  game. 

Celestine  screamed,  struck  the  carpet  with  her  foot,  and 
threw  a  terrible  look  at  the  mal-adroit  person. 

44  You  are  odious!"  said  she  to  him ;  "  a  game  that  a  child 
could  have  won !  You  did  it  to  make  mo  angry,  did  you  not  ?" 

44  It  was  because  I  was  looking  at  you,'*  replied  Teissier, 
with  a  penitent  look. 

44  Why  did  you  look  at  me  ?  I  don't  look  at  you.  I  tell 
you  that  you  did  it  on  purpose." 


44  We  will  win  the  next  game." 

44  You  may  win  it  alone,  for  I  play  no  more." 

Saying  thus,  the  spoiled  child  flung  down  the  cue  she 
had  in  her  hand,  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  began 
to  play  the  piano  on  the  glass.  Aristide  looked  imploringly 
at  Madame  Regnauld ;  but,  without  seeming  to  understand 
the  mediating  question,  she  seated  herself  on  a  rush  couch, 
placed  against  the  wainscot,  and  from  whence  she  could 
overlook  the  billiard-table. 

44  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  you  play ;  I  should  be 
glad  to  take  a  lesson." 

44  Come,  let  us  amuse  the  ladies,"  cried  Teissier,  in  a  pet. 

Mademoiselle  Simart  turned  her  head  instantly,  and  said 
to  him :  "  You  will  not  amuse  me ;"  and  then  resumed  her 
musical  exercise. 

Yielding  to  ill-humour,  Teissier  began  to  play  with  all  Ins 
might  He  gave  the  most  furious  drives,  the  strangest 
doubles,  the  most  extravagant  carambols ;  everything  suc- 
ceeded with  him.  Madame  Regnauld,  from  her  couch, 
smiled  maliciously,  as  if  the  dispute  between  the  future 
couple  inspired  her  with  secret  satisfaction.  Dramond,  on 
his  part,  played  with  resignation,  while  keeping  his  eyes  on 
Celestine,  whose  fingers  continued  to  drum  on  the  glass  the 
Galop  de  Gusiave.  All  at  once  she  opened  the  window,  and 
called  loudly  to  the  keeper,  whom  she  just  perceived  enter- 
ing the  court 

44  Nicolas !"  she  cried,  u  who  told  you  to  chain  np  Soli- 
man?  You  are  very  bold  to  disobey  me !  Unloose  him  im- 
mediately.   Do  you  hear — immediately." 

The  peasant  stammered  some  unintelligible  words,  and 
hastened  to  execute  the  order  he  had  received.  In  feeling 
the  chain  fall,  Soliman  tore  out  of  his  niche,  crossed  the 
court  in  two  leaps,  with  a  jump  reached  the  window,  and 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  middle  of  the  bflliard-room. 

44  Poor  creature !"  said  Celestine,  caressing  with  her  small, 
white  hand  the  large  black  face  of  the  dog,  who  leaped  around 
her  as  if  to  thank  her;  "  poor  victim !  They  wish  to  make 
you  a  slave ;  but  be  quiet,  I  will  not  suffer  it" 

Saying  thus,  she  flung  a  glance  of  defiance  at  her  intend- 
ed. At  the  sight  of  his  mortal  enemy,  the  latter  frowned ; 
every  time  the  game  compelled  him  to  pass  die  morose  ani- 
mal he  gave  him  a  look  of  suspicion,  and  then  down  at  his 
own  legs,  with  an  uneasiness  caused  by  the  double  row  of 
formidable  teeth  which  the  dog  showed  him,  by  way  of 
salutation. 

This  manoeuvre  seemed  to  amuse  Celestine  very  much, 
who  exchanged  with  her  cousin,  from  time  to  time,  smiles 
full  of  mockery.  At  last  she  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
playing  one  of  those  tricks  excusable  in  her  age,  and  which 
was  in  keeping  with  her  character.  Just  then  Aristide, 
leaning  forward  to  suit  the  ball  of  his  adversary,  slowly 
filed  off  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  with  his  cue ;  a  custom 
familiar  to  more  than  one  player,  and  in  which  is  most  al- 
ways betrayed  indecision  of  character.  At  a  sign  from  his 
mistress,  Soliman  leaped  upon  the  table  and  nabbed  the 
balL  Furious,  but  yet  restraining  himself,  Tessier  wished  to 
take  it  from  between  the  sharp  teeth  that  eclipsed  its  white- 
ness ;  the  mastiff  let  go  the  ball,  but  it  was  to  snap  at  the 
hand  of  his  enemy,  who,  before  getting  it  away,  was  bitten 
to  the  bone,  and  came  very  near  leaving  two  or  three  fingers 
in  the  trap  where  he  had  ventured  them.  The  pain  was  too 
much  for  his  patience.  Making  a  crab  of  bis  billiard-cue, 
which  he  took  by  the  small  end,  he  struck  Soliman,  who, 
more  cross  than  brave,  retreated  to  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

44  Dare  you  strike  him  again,  sir !"  cried  Celestine,  spring- 
ing before  the  young  man,  her  eheeks  burning  and  hor  eyes 
inflamed  with  anger. 
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A  husband's  power,  with  which  be  was  going  to  be  in- 
Tested,  appeared  majestically  to  the  imagination  of  Teissier. 

M  If  I  show  weakness,"  thought  he,  "  perhaps  it  will  be 
an  irreparable  precedent ;  a  stroke  of  policy  is  necessary." 

To  have  equity  on  his  side  as  well  as  right,  he  displayed 
his  hand  spotted  with  blood,  and  with  the  other  repeated 
the  correction  he  had  just  inflicted  on  Soliman.  The  dog 
howled  and  took  refuge  voder  the  billiard-table. 

"  Executioner !"  said  the  young  girl,  lifting  with  fury  her 
delicate  hand. 

"  Celestine,"  cried  Madame  Regnauld,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment springing  off  her  couch. 

By  a  heroic  effort,  the  most  irascible  of  badly  brought-up 
children  restrained  the  blow  she  was  about  to  strike.  The 
effect  this  constraint  produced  on  her  was  so  violent  that 
tears  flowed  from  her  eyes.  Seeing  his  mistress  weep,  Soli- 
man  resumed  his  courage,  which  had  failed  him  on  his  own 
account,  and  with  rage  jumped  out  from  under  the  table ; 
but,  at  the  moment  he  sprang  at  Aristode's  throat,  Francis 
seised  him  with  both  hands  by  the  nape  and  croup,  lifted 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  dowager  griffin,  flung  him  out  of 
the  window  and  shut  it  instantly. 

During  this  incident,  rapid  as  lightning,  Mademoiselle 
Simart,  whom  her  cousin  vainly  sought  to  calm,  had  reached 
the  door  and  opened  it  Then,  turning  round  and  showing 
her  rosy  face,  down  which  flowed  some  burning  pearls— 

"Know  that  I  hate  you,"  said  she  to  her  betrothed. 
"  You  seek  only  to  displease  me,  and  you  have  succeeded 
beyond  your  desires.  To  strike  Soliman !  I  would  rather 
you  had  beaten  me.  I  detest  you,  do  you  hear?  and  I  never 
will  marry  yon." 

With  these  words,  said  with  incomparable  accent,  Celes- 
tine pushed  Madame  Regnauld  out  of  the  saloon,  followed 
her,  and  shut  the  door  violently  Bke  angry  children. 

At  the  sight  of  bis  friend,  who  remained  motionless,  lean- 
ing against  the  billiard-table,  his  chin  in  his  cravat,  his 
hands  hanging  down  and  clasped,  Francis  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  'TIS  very  droll,  indeed,19  said  Teissier,  in  a  bitter  tone  ; 
"  excessively  pleasant,  I  assure  you." 

"  Pardon  me ;  you  have  a  physiognomy  so  dismayed—" 

"  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be  very  joyous. 
But  what  did  I  tell  you?  You  have  just  seen  a  sample  of 
her  amiable  disposition.    What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

•*  Youthful  faults,  which  you  can  correct  when  you  are 
once  married,"  replied  Dramond,  ironically,  repeating  the 
words  used  a  short  time  before  by  his  interlocutor. 

"  Her  husband !  Never!"  exclaimed  Teissier  vehemently. 
"  You  have  heard  what  she  has  just  said,  but  I  will  not  give 
her  the  trouble  to  refuse  me.  I  will  be  the  one  who  will  not 
marry  her ;  I  will  break  off  this  marriage.  Ah!  ah!  I  will 
prove  to  her  that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own.  I  am  going  to 
speak  with  her  father,  and  then  leave  immediately.  I  will 
find  at  Paris  twenty  thousand  ladies  to  marry,  as  handsome 
and  more  amiable  than  this  little  angelic  demon.  Did  you 
see?    She  lifted  her  hand." 

"  She  lifted  her  hand !"  replied  Francis,  pouting  his  under 
ftp  and  shaking  his  head  gravely. 

"  And  I  feared  an  instant—" 

"  I,  too,  that  you  would  be  treated  like  Merville  at  the 
opera." 

"  A  demon !  I  tell  you,  a  demon  !"  cried  the  disenchant- 
ed young  man,  giving  the  billiard-table  a  blow  with  his  fist 

AristidVs  confidant  was  as  ready-minded  and  decided  in 
his  character  as  he  was  wavering  and  irresolute.  In  two 
seconds  his  course  was  taken. 

"  light  to  all  appearance,  and  wicked  without  any  doubt," 


thought  he  j  "  it  is  too  much.  Teissier  could  not  make 
a  more  silly  marriage.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  break  it  off, 
it  is  better  to  profit  by  this  quarrel  than  to  invoke  the  me- 
mory of  the  yellow  rose,  and  lead  to  explanations  that  might 
compromise  mis  young  girl" 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  involuntary  inte- 
rest with  which  he  was  inspired  by  Celestine,  Dramond 
turned  to  his  friend. 

"  Well,  have  you  decided?" 

"  Irrevocably!"  replied  Teissier,  making  every  syllable  of 
this  majestic  adverb  ring. 

"In  that  case,  let  us  go  and  find  M.  Simart" 

"  Let  us  go— although  this  step  may  be  embarrassing  " 

a  You  flinch  already  7" 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  M.  Simart  is  such  an  honest  man.  This 
alliance  was  so  pleasing  to  him  that  to  go  and  tell  him 
abruptly,  positively,  I  no  longer  wish  your  daughter— —If 
this  scene  could  be  avoided — if  this  rupture  could  be 
managed  by  writing,  instead  of  going  face  to  face— I  con- 
fer, I » 

"  Confess  your  irresolutions  have  seized  you  again.  How- 
ever, nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty.  I 
will  manage  it  alL" 

"How  can  youf 

Francis,  like  all  persons  who  reflect,  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  expedients. 

M  See  here ;  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  house  without 
any  explanation,  in  order  to  spare  the  sensibility  of  M.  Si- 
mart, then  afterwards  to  break  the  matter  to  him  by  corres- 
pondence. Very  well  Now  lkten  to  me.  Your  uncle 
Marjolier  has  just  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  sickness,  and 
you  must  instantly  set  off  for  Paris." 

"  My  uncle  Marjolier!"  cried  Teissier,  changing  colour. 

"  No ;  he  is  as  well  as  we  are,"  said  Dramond,  laughing. 
"  You  do  not  see  that  I  kill  your  uncle  to  justify  your 
departure." 

"  I  understand.    But  you  have  caused  me  an  emotion." 

"  The  emotion  of  being  his  heir.   We  understand  that" 

The  friends  then  went  up  to  the  room  where  M,  Simart 
was  sitting.  On  learning  the  unexpected  cause  which  called 
his  future  son-in-law  to  Paris,  the  ex-fur  merchant,  with  a 
disappointed  look,  run  his  fingers  through  ms  hair. 

"  Let  us  see,  let  us  see,"  said  he,  afterward*,  with  con- 
ciliating good  nature, "  what  all  this  is  about  Madame 
Regnauld  has  just  related  your  little  altercation  with  Celes- 
tine ;  are  you  still  thinking  of  it?  Your  uncle's  illness  has 
happened  very  suddenly." 

"  Like  ail  such  attacks,"  said  Francis,  in  a  doctoral  tone. 

"  Come,  come !"  replied  the  old  trader,  u  let  us  forget  all 
that  You  know  the  character  of  my  daughter ;  she  has  the 
best  heart  in  the  world,  so  we  ought  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  her  little  sallies  of  passion*" 

"  Little  sallies  of  passion !"  cried  Teissier,  on  whom  his 
confidant  imposed  silence  by  a  glance. 

"  I  assure  you,  M.  Dramond,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Si- 
mart, N  that  one  is  as  much  of  a  child  as  the  other.  Celes- 
tine is  a  little  spoiled,  I  confess ;  but  your  friend,  on  his  part, 
is  somethnes  hot-headed.  They,  however,  love  each  other 
like  two  young  turtle-doves,  although  they  spend  the  time 
in  disputing  about  trifles.  Come,  Teissier,  no  grudge  ;  Ce- 
lestine is  in  the  saloon,  go  and  make  your  peace  with  her." 

Seeing  his  friend  already  wavering  in  his  resolution,  and 
ready  to  follow  M.  Simart,  Franck  felt  the  necessity  of  in- 
terfering. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  said  he  to  Celestme's  father, 
"  that  Arisnde  minks  nothing  of  what  has  passed,  and  at 
this  moment  is  concerned  only  for  the  accident  of  his  uncle." 
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«  So,  then,  it  is  not  a  story  T"  demanded  the  merchant 

"  A  story !"  repeated  Dramond,  apparently  wounded  at 
this  donbt  u  It  m  I,  ah*,  who  brought  thia  aad  news  to  my 
friend.  I  thought  it  useless  to  tell  him  of  it  before  dinner ; 
for  the  Paris  diligence  does  not  pass  until  evening,  and  he 
has  yet  time  to  leave  to-day." 

"  M.  MarjoUer!  I  need  to  know  him,"  replied  M.  Simart 
"  A  tall,  thin  man ;  taller  and  thinner  than  my  nephew  Reg- 
nauld!  Where  the  dense,  with  such  a  temperament,  did  he 
90  to  fish  up  such  an  attack  as  you  speak  of.  Well,  well, 
I  can't  understand  that." 

"  Allow  me,  sir,"  resumed  Francis,  with  an  insinuating 
smilo ;  "  here  I  am  on  my  own  ground,  for  I  have  studied 
medicine.  It  is  an  errour  generally  adopted,  that  dry  and 
nervous  temperaments  are  more  secure  from  sudden  attack 
than  sanguine  and  plethoric  constitutions ;  the  neck  more  or 
lees  short,  the  face  more  or  Less  coloured,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  can  relate  to  you-— but  there  is  no  question  of 
it ;  we  must  think  of  the  good,  the  excellent  Marjolier,  per- 
haps at  this  moment  expiring  in  the  arms  of  rapacious  mer- 
cenaries. Consider  that  Teissier  is  his  nephew,  his  heir, "  he 
continued,  bending  over  to  the  ear  of  M.  Simart,  to  manage 
his  sensibility ;  "  and,  above  all,  do  not  forget  that  M.  Mar- 
jolier has  a  housekeeper  and  a  father-confessor." 

"Two  pests  instead  of  one!"  cried  the  old  merchant, 
whose  hatred  of  priests  awoke  instantly  at  that  last  skilful 
insinuation.  "  A  confessor!  a  Jesuit!  Yes,  I  remember, 
Marjolier  was  an  old  bigot ;  he  is  a  fit  subject  to  be  twisted 
about  by  black  cassocks,  and  to  give  all  his  wealth  to  some 
seminary.  60,  Teissier, go  immediately;  with  such  fellows 
you  must  deal  sharply.  I  have  known  your  uncle  a  long 
time ;  weak-spirited,  narrow-minded,  in  compact  with  the 
Qmtidietme  !  Ah !  suprebleu !  leave  instantly ;  there  is  net 
a  moment  to  lose." 

Aristide  stood  staring  about  stupidly  instead  of  replying. 
Alarmed,  at  this  symptom  as  much  he  was  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  panic-fear  of  the  furrier,  Francis  took  his  friend's  arm, 
and  addressing  his  host: 

«  We  shall  soon  return,"  said  he,  "  for  I  regard  myself 
still  invited." 

M.  Simart  looked  as  if  considering. 

"  Do  better,"  said  he,  with  a  frank  and  open  air ; 
M  nothing  requires  your  presence  at  Paris ;  and,  to  prove  to 
me  that  this  so  unexpected  departure  is  not  to  conceal  some 
sinister  project,  remain  here ;  besides,  as  you  are  Teissier's 
witness,  it  will  be  no  inconvenience.  We  will  keep  you  as 
a  hostage  until  his  return.    Is  it  accepted  7" 

"  Accepted !"  replied  Francis,  with  a  vivacity  one  might 
have  taken  for  joy,  and  he  cordially  shook  the  fat  hand  the 
ex-fur  merchant  held  out  to  him. 

"  Above  all,  Teissier,  lose  no  time,"  resumed  the  latter, 
completely  re-assured  by  the  engagement  he  had  made.  "  I 
have  that  devil  of  a  confessor  before  my  eyes  all  the  time. 
I  am  going  to  order  the  horse  put  to  the  carriage  to  carry 
you  to  the  road." 

"  Very  well !  now  mis  terrible  affair  is  arranged,"  said 
Francis,  when  he  was  alone  with  his  friend. 

u  So,"  replied  the  latter, "  you  would  have  me  depart, 
while  you  remain !    But  that  was  not  in  our  agreement" 

"  If  it  displeases  you  the  least,  I  will  go  with  you,"  said 
the  confidant ;  "  I  only  accepted  M.  Simarfs  proposition  to 
render  you  a  service.  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  sorry  to 
leave  here  a  mandatory,  who  would  spare  you  the  unplea- 
santness of  terminating  this  rupture." 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,"  replied  Aristide,  frightened  at 
the  idea  of  a  personal  altercation ;  "  remain,  then,  and  ar- 
range everything  for  the  best" 


"  Do  you  give  me  full  power?" 

"  Without  any  restriction." 

Mademoiselle  Simart  had  gone  to  the  saloon,  where  she 
tortured  her  piano  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  all  the  echoes 
of  the  mansion.  On  learning  her  intended  was  going  to 
leave,  she  shut  herself  up,  still  pouting,  to  avoid  bidding  him 
adieu.  Aristide  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  set  off  without 
seeing  her.  His  friend  accompanied  him  to  the  relay,  where 
he  was  to  wait  for  the  diligence,  and  did  not  leave  him  un- 
til he  had  seated  him  in  it 


It  has  been  said  of  Albert  Pike  that  his  "  Hymns  to  the 
Gods"  and  other  poetry  were  too  far  out  of  reach  for  hu- 
man sympathy — too  cold  and  abstract  Here  is  an  ima- 
gination—*we  are  happy  to  say,  only  an  imagination,  for  he 
has  an  admirable  wife  living  and  well — which  shows  ten* 
derness  and  depth  of  feeling  as  they  are  not  often  shown. 
It  is  a  delicious  and  most  affecting  effusion  of  true  poetry, 
and  we  wish  we  could,  for  the  improvement  as  well  as 
delight  of  our  readers,  give  them  mote  such.  We  do  not 
understand  why  we  should  not  tell  what  we  chance  to 
know — that  these  lines  were  written  after  sitting  up  late 
at  study, — the  thought  of  losing  her  who  slept  near  bun 
at  his  toil  having  suddenly  crossed  his  mind  in  the  soilness 
of  midnight  It  was  never  revised  after,  which  will  ac- 
count for  here  and  there  a  roughness.  n.  r.  w. 
ISADORE. 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever, — I  have  lost  thee,  Isadora,— 
Thy  head  will  never  rest  upon  my  loyal  bosom  more. 
Thy  tender  eyes  will  never  more  game  fondly  into  mine. 
Nor  thine  arm*  around  me  lovingly  and  trustingly  entwine : 
Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,  Isadora  ! 

Thou  art  dead  and  gone,  dear,  loving  wife,— thy  heart  is  still 

and  cold, — 
And  I  at  one  stride  have  become  most  comfortless  and  old. 
Of  our  whole  world  of  love  and  song,  thou  wast  the  only  light, 
A  star,  whose  setting  left  behind,  an !  roe,  how  dark  a  night ! 
Thou  art  lost  to  me  for  ever,  Isadore. 

The  vines  and  flowers  we  planted,  love,  I  tend  with  anxious 

care, 
And  yet  they  droop  and  fade  away,  as  tho*  they  wanted  air ; 
They  cannot  live  without  thine  eyes,  to  glad  them  with  their 

light, 
Since  thy  hands  ceased  to  train  them,  love,  they  cannot  grew 

aright. 

Thou  art  lost  to  them  forever,  Isadore. 

Our  little  ones  inquire  of  me,  where  is  their  mother  gone, — 
What  answer  can  1  make  to  them,  except  with  tears  alone ; 
For  if  I  say,  id  heaven— then  the  poor  things  wish  to  learn, 
How  Jar  is  it,  and  where,  and  when  their  mother  will  return. 
Thou  art  lost  to  them  forever,  Isadore. 

Our  happy  home  has  now  become  a  lonely,  silent  place ; 
Like  heaven  without  its  stars  it  is,  without  thy  blessed  face. 
Our  little  ones  are  stlU  and  sad— none  love  them  now  but  1, 
Except  their  mother's  spirit,  which  I  feel  is  always  nigh. 
Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,  Isadore. 

Their  merry  laugh  is  heard  no  more— they  neither  run  nor  play, 
But  wander  round  like  little  gliosis,  the  long,  long  summer's 

day. 
The  spider  weaves  his  web  across  the  windows  at  his  will ; 
The  flowers  I  gathered  for  thee  last  are  on  the  mantel  still. 
Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,  Isadore. 

My  footsteps  through  the  rooms  resound  all  sadly  and  forlore  ; 
The  garish  sun  shines  flauntingly  upon  the  unswept  floor; 
The  mocking-bird  still  sits  ana  sings  a  melancholy  strain, 
For  my  heart  is  like  a  heavy  cloud  that  overflows  with  rain. 
Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,  Isadore. 

Alas !  how  changed  is  all,  dear  wife,  from  that  sweet  eve  in 

spring, 
When  first  thy  love  for  me  was  told,  and  thou  didst  to  me  clingy 
Thy  sweet  eyes  radiant  through  their  tears,  pressing  thy  lips 

to  mine, 
In  that  old  arbour,  dear,  beneath  the  overarching  vine. 
Thou  art  lost  to  roe  forever,  Isadore. 

The  moonlight  struggled  through  the  vines,  and  fell  upon  thy 

nice, 
Which  thou  didst  lovingly  upturn  with  pure  and  trustful  gaze. 
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Hie  aoutbeiii  breezes  murmured  through  jhe  dark  cloud  of 

thy  heir, 
As  like  •  sleeping  infant  thou  didst  lean  upon  me  there. 
Thou  art  lott  to  me  forever,  Isadore. 

The  love  and  faith  thou  plighted'at  then,  with  imile  and  min- 
gled tear, 
Was  never  broken,  sweetest  one,  while  thou  didst  linger  here. 
Nor  angry  word  nor  angry  look  thou  ever  gsvest  me, 
But  loved  and  trusted  evermore,  as  I  did  worship  thee. 
Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,  Isadora. 

Thou  wast  my  nune  in  sickness,  and  my  comforter  in  health ; 
80  gentle  and  ao  constant,  when  our  love  was  all  our  wealth ; 
Thy  voice  of  music  soothed  me,  love,  in  each  desponding  hour, 
As  heaven's  honey-dew  consoles  the  braised  and  broken 
flower. 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  forever,  Isodore. 

Hum  art  gone  from  me  forever,  I  have  lost  thee,  Isadora ! 
And  desomte  aud  lonely  shall  I  be  fbrevermore. 
If  it  were  not  for  our  children's  sake.  I  would  not  wish  to  stay, 
Bat  would  pray  to  God  most  earnestly  to  let  me  pass  away, — 
And  be  joined  to  thee  in  heaven,  Isadora. 


REVENGE  OF  LEONAED  ROSIER. 

It  was  late  on  a  summer  afternoon  that  Leonard  Rosier, 
a  student  of  the  most  famous  school  of  surgery  in  Paris, 
was  returning  to  his  home  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore*.  The 
merry  populace  thronged  the  street,  and  many  acquaint, 
ances  accosted  him ;  but  he  stopped  not  to  converse  with 
any  one,  nor  turned  aside  with  the  crowd  to  follow  any 
splendid  equipage.  His  face  was  handsome,  but  pale,  ap. 
parendy  with  study;  and  it  was  singular  that  in  one  so 
yoeng,  and  especially  a  Frenchman,  the  expression  should 
have  been  so  uniformly  melancholy.  He  went  up  the  steps 
of  a  small  house  and  knocked  gently.  The  door  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  whose  face  beamed  with  joy. 
fill  surprise  on  seeing  him. 

M I  am  so  happy— so  glad  you  are  come—  M.  Rosier.  I 
would  have  gone  myself  for  you,  had  I  known  where  to 
find  you.    Mademoiselle  Eulalie—" 

"  What  of  her — is  she  worse  ?"  demanded  the  youth  im. 
patiently ;  but  without  waiting  the  old  woman's  reply  he 
pushed  past  her,  and  went  hastily  up  stairs.  The  woman 
looked  after  him,  and  shook  her  head  sadly. 

Leonard  entered  a  small  front  chamber  just  then  lighted 
with  the  last  crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  On  a  couch 
near  the  window  reclined  the  pale  and  emaciated  form  of 
a  young  girl,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline.  Ill- 
ness, though  it  had  wasted  her  figure  to  almost  ethereal 
thinness,  had  not  destroyed  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her 
features.  They  were  still  perfect  in  their  delicate  outline ; 
and  the  besutfulry-chiselled  lips  wore  a  tinge  of  rose  which, 
like  the  mint  spot  of  colour  on  each  cheek  in  contrast  with 
her  otherwise  dazzling  paleness,  was  evidently  the  effect  of 
disease.  Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  supematurally 
bright.  She  held  in  her  almost  transparent  fingers  a  rose 
partly  faded. 

Leonard  came  softly  to  her  bedside,  and,  bending  over 
her,  said  in  a  low  tone  of  deep  and  anxious  love, "  Eutoiie !" 

The  lovely  invalid  turned  quickly,  and  her  eyes  beamed 
with  joy  as  they  rested  on  him.  "  Oh,  brother,"  she  mur- 
mured, M  you  are  come  at  last !" 

The  young  man  turned  away  his  face,  and  wept  for  a 
minute  in  silence.  At  length,  looking  up,  and  addressing 
the  nurse,  who  had  followed  him  into  the  room,  he  asked, 
M  When  did  this  fearful  change  take  place  V* 

44  About  two  hours  since,**  replied  the  woman.  "  Ma- 
demoiselle,  while  sitting  on  the  fautenil  at  the  window,  was 
seised  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  ruptured  a  blood, 
vessel.  The  bleeding  was  inconsiderable,  yet  it  reduced 
her  to  this  weakness.'* 

"Brother!"  said  the  invalid  faintly,  and  clasping  his 
hand,  she  looked  up  imploringly  in  his  face. 

u  Do  not  suffer  her  to  speak,"  said  the  nurse. 

M I  must !"  replied  the  young  girl ;  and  by  the  slight  pros, 
sore  of  her  fingers  Leonard  knew  that  she  had  something 
on  her  mind.  He  motioned  the  old  woman  to  withdraw ; 
she  objected  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  her  pa- 
tient to  talk.  But  a  glance  at  Leonard's  face  of  despair 
convinced  her  that  he  thought  his  sister  beyond  hope,  and 
thai  even  die  chance  of  prolonging  her  feeble  life  was 
scarce  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  withstanding  hex  wishes. 
The  nurse  left  the  apartment. 


M  Beloved  Eulalie !"  repeated  Leonard,  again  bending 
over  his  sister. 

"  Brother !"  exclaimed  she,  with  an  energy  that  startled 
him ;  "  brother,  I  have  seen  him !" 

"  Him !  whom  ? — Oh,  heaven  1"  sobbed  the  youth.  En. 
lalie  motioned  for  some  drops  that  stood  on  the  table.  Leo. 
nard  poured  some  from  the  phial,  and  administered  them; 
they  seemed  to  revive  her.  She  spoke  in  a  stronger  voice, 
and  less  interruptedly. 

"  I  saw  him — the  Marquis  de  Verneuil." 

"  The  villain  1"  groaned  her  brother. 

"  Yes — he  is  so,  Leonard,  or  he  could  not  have  acted  as 
he  has  done,"  said  Eulalie,  with  strange  calmness.  "  To 
deceive  a  young  girl  like  me  by  a  false  marriage,  and  then 
desert  her — " 

"  His  life  shall  pay  for  it,"  said  Leonard,  in  a  voice  of 
agony. 

**  Not  so !"  cried  Eulalie.  **  Would  such  a  revenge  pro- 
fit me  1  Hear  me,  Leonard.  The  hand  of  death  is  upon 
me,  and,  ere  I  die,  I  have  a  boon  to  ask.  But,  before  I 
name  it,  you  must  promise— promise  me  solemnly,  on  your 
knees,  Leonard,  and  before  God,  that  you  will  never  at. 
tempt  his  life.  Leave  to  the  Almighty  Judge  the  punish, 
ment  of  my  wrong.  Leonard,  promise  me.  It  is  Etuslie's 
last  prayer  but  one." 

Leonard  hesitated,  but,  adjured  again  and  again,  be  knelt 
down  and  took  the  required  oath. 

"  Now  hear  me,"  said  his  sister,  "  for  my  strength  is 
failing,  and  the  momenta  are  numbered  in  which  I  can 
speak  at  all.  I  saw  the  Marquis  de  Verneuil  from  yon  win- 
dow.  He  drove  past  in  his  chariot,  and  beside  him  was 
seated  a  beauteous  lady,  whom  I  judged,  from  the  fond  look 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  he  means  to  make  his  bride. 
Leonard,  I  do  not  envy  her,  but  is  it  wrong  to  wish  that  I 
could  leave  the  world  as  the  wife,  not  as  the  outcast  mis. 

as  of  him  who  once  loved  me  ?  Of  the  rights  of  a  wife  I 
have  been  cruelly  defrauded— would  he  not  give  them  to 
me  for  a  few  moments  ?  I  should  not  live  to  delay  his  se- 
cond nuptials.    Oh,  brother,  would  he  not  ?" 

The  emotion  that  accompanied  these  words  showed  how 
near  her  heart  lay  the  request.  Leonard  answered  not  all 
she  had  again  urged  it,  and  besought  him  to  make  her  death 
happy  by  bearing  her  petition  to  the  marquis.  The  shade* 
of  evening  were  falling— there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 

"  Speed,  brother,"  said  the  low  pleading  voice  of  Eulalie, 
"  for,  sure  I  am,  that  to-morrow's  sun  will  not  behold  ma 
living.  Bring  him  to  my  bedside,  that  I  may  forgive  him— 
and  be,  for  but  the  closing  moment  of  my  life—his  bride 
Go,  Leonard;  but,  whatever  may  happen,  remember  your 
oath!" 

And,  summoning  the  nurse  to  watch  by  the  couch  of  the 
dying  girl,  the  young  man  left  his  sister  on  his  strange  er- 
rand to  the  Chateau  de  Verneuil,  some  miles  distant  from 
Paris.  To  the  burning  impatience  of  his  spirit,  the  fleet 
horse  he  rode  went  slowly ;  and,  though  yet  early  in  the 
evening,  it  seemed  to  him  that  hours  passed  before  be 
reached  the  chateau.  His  home  was  wet  with  foam  as  he 
dismounted  at  the  gates.  Those  gates  were  not  solitary;  a 
group  of  gallant  steeds  were  led  to  and  fro  by  gaily-dressed 
menials,  and  one  or  two  lately-arrived  guests,  with  rustling 
plumes  and  broidered  mantles,  were  admitted  as  he  ap- 
proached. Light  streamed  from  the  diamond-shaped  panes 
of  the  castle,  and  rich  music  floated  on  the  sir.  The  young 
marquis  held  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  entertained  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Paris.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
music;  some  toast  was  proposed;  then  there  was  a  burst  of 
applause,  presently  drowned  in  the  rejoicing  clamour  of 
cymbal,  and  bugle,  and  ketdedrum. 

It  was  a  splendid  banquet,  in  truth,  not  only  in  the  viands 
and  choice  wines,  but  in  the  wit  and  courtly  gaiety  of  that 
festive  company.  The  soul  of  their  mirth,  the  inspirer  and 
presiding  genius  of  the  revelry,  was  the  marquis  himself. 
The  humour  of  his  jests  was  the  most  exquisite  part  of  the 
entertainment.  There  was  not  a  shade  on  his  face  to  show 
that  aught  of  sadness  hsd  ever  marred  the  flash  of  his  laugh, 
ing  eye ;  it  was  not  in  natures  like  his  to  feel  any  portion 
of  the  wo  his  recklessness  inflicted  upon  others. 

The  revelry  was  at  its  height,  and  the  gay  host  about  to 
challenge  fresh  admiration  by  seme  new  brilliant  speech, 
when  a  servant  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  informed  him  a 
young  man  had  arrived  express  from  Paris,  and  demanded 
to  see  him  instantly.    The-  marquis  sent  his  valet  to  que*- 
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tion  the  stranger,  and  finding  that  his  business  was  not  of  a 
political  but  a  private  nature,  and  probably  such  as  did  not 
particularly  concern  De  Verneuil*s  interests — this  was  an 
inference  of  the  valet's  on  observing  the  humble  exterior  of 
the  young  student — the  marquis  returned  answer  that  he 
could  not  now  be  disturbed,  and  directed  the  stranger  to 
eommusicate  his  errand  to  the  confidential  servant 

Leonard  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  came,  as  the  man  deli, 
vered  his  reply}— then  taking  a  pencil  and  paper  from  his 
pocket,  he  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to  the  marquis—in- 
forming him  of  the  dying  prayer  of  Eulalie  Rosier,  and  im- 
ploring him  (for  his  sister's  sake  Leonard  stooped  to  en- 
treaty) to  lose  not  a  moment,  as  she  could  not  survive  the 
night,  in  doing  justice  to  his  victim.  No  man  could  resist 
such  an  appeal !  thought  Leonard,  as  be  gave  his  note  to  the 
valet  The  man  at  first  refused  to  disturb  his  master  again ; 
but  moved  by  the  youth's  evident  distress,  he  at  last  consent- 
ed  once  more  to  fulfil  his  request 

"By  St  Denys!  but  the  modesty  of  this  transcends  be- 
lief!" cried  De  Verneuil,  as  he  read  the  billet;  and  after 
giving  orders  to  his  eervant  to  conduct  the  young  stranger 
without  the  gates,  and  inform  him  that  he  might  consider 
himself  fortunate  that  he  received  no  chastisement  for  his 
daring  folly,  the  marquis  laughingly  asked  his  guests  "  what 
they  thought  of  the  sang  froid  of  a  surgeon's  apprentice, 
who  had  the  impudence  to  demand  that  he  should  on  the 
instant  leave  his  courtly  guests,  to  ride  post-haste  to  Paris, 
and  marry  his  sick  sister!"  The  shout  of  merriment  that 
followed  this  question  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  ears  of 
Leonard  as  he  quitted  the  gates  of  the  Chateau  de  Verneuil. 

The  young  student  returned  to  his  sister's  deathbed — with 
what  tidingB?  To  tell  her  that  her  last  prayer  had  been 
mocked-— that  her  name  had  been  scoffed  at  by  the  author 
of  her  sufferings— had  served  to  point  a  jest  for  his  heart- 
less  companions !  Leonard  rejoiced  that  when  he  again  saw 
Eulalie,  she  was  beyond  the  consciousness  of  wrong  or  of 
woe.  She  did  not  even  know  her  brother  as  he  knelt  be* 
aide  her,  weeping  bitter  tears ;  and  long  before  sunrise  Eu- 
lalie had  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death. 

It  was  high  noon  upon  a  bright  day  in  October,  when  a 
brilliant  bridal  company  was  issuing  from  the  church  of  St 
Roch.  It  consisted  of  many  of  the  nobles  of  Paris,  and 
dames  whose  beauty  was  dazzling  even  amid  the  splendour 
of  their  attire ;  who  possessed  the  gift  more  rare  even  than 
loveliness, — the  aristocratic  mien,  the  high-bred  delicacy  of 
air,  that  compelled  the  crowd  about  the  church-doom  to  fall 
back  involuntarily  as  they  advanced.  In  the  rear  of  the 
gorgeous  train  came  the  Marquis  de  Verneuil  and  his  bride, 
the  most  admired  beauty  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris. 
The  magnificence  of  her  dress,  and  the  proud  bearing  of 
the  marquis,  excited  expressions  of  delight  and  homage  as 
they  moved.  He  bowed  gracefully  to  the  salutations  of  his 
friends— more  distantly  to  mere  acquaintances,  and  took 
the  hand  of  his  fair  bride  to  assist  her  into  the  carriage  in 
waiting.  Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  movement  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  young  man,  his  face  pale  as  death,  and  his 
eyes  glaring  like  those  of  a  maniac,  sprang  into  the  space 
sacred  to  the  approach  of  aristocracy,  and  confronted  the 
bridegroom.    He  had  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

"  Marquis  de  Verneuil !"  cried  he,  as  the  noble  stopped, 
alarmed  at  this  wild  apparition,  "  I  do  not  seek  your  life ! 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  to  the  dead,  aye,  the  dead  Eulalie,  to 
do  you  no  harm,  and  well  is  it  for  you  that  I  hold  my  vows 
more  sacred  than  you  do  yours!  But  you  shall  not  pass 
without  a  memorial  from  me.  Take  this«~and  remember 
Leonard  Rosier!" 

As  he  spoke  he  struck  the  marquis  on  the  face  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  then  turning  away,  rushed  into  the  throng. 
Stung  by  the  insult,  De  Verneuil  snouted  to  his  friends  to 
cut  him  down,  or  secure  him ;  but  in  vain.  There  was  Utile 
affection  at  that  time  among  the  populace  for  the  corrupt 
and  selfish  aristocracy.  The  discontent  which  preceded 
the  days  of  the  revolution,  had  been  long  at  work ;  and  on 
the  first  flash  of  a  quarrel  between  a  noble  and  one  of  then- 
own  order,  most  of  the  inferior  class  were  ready,  without 
inquiry,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

The  young  surgeon  had  insulted  one  of  the  hated  class  of 
the  nobility ;  he  was  borne  off  in  triumph  by  the  crowd. 
When  some  of  his  acquaintances  recognized  him,  and  pro- 
claimed his  wrong,  shouts  of  defiance  were  flung  by  the 
incensed  people  in  the  faces  of  Leonard's  pursuers,  and  the 


disturbance  became  so  great  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  let  the  offender  escape.  De  Verneuil  stepped  into  his 
carriage  and  took  his  seat  by  his  bride,  with  his  face  glowing 
with  rage  and  shame,  and  muttering  curses  and  threats. 
The  bridal  cortege  was  pursued  as  it  departed  by  execra- 
tions and  taunts  from  the  multitude,  glad  of  any  opportunity 
to  give  vent  to  the  fire  that  had  so  long  burned  secretly  and 
sullenly,  and  was  soon  to  burst  forth  and  amaze  the  world 
with  its  dreadful  devastation. 


Years  had  passed.  The  revolution  was  at  its  height  Its 
horrouiB  were  enacted  daily — hourly;  and  the  guillotine 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  noble  victims. 

It  was  a  stormy  winter  night  in  1793.  The  door  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  Nicaise  was  besieged  by  a  party  of  sans- 
culottes, who  were  dragging  along  with  them  a  prisoner, 
whom  they  had  seized  coming  out  of  the  bouse  of  the  Prince 
V 

They  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  "  Open,  Citizen  Rosier ! 
open  the  door !  we  have  a  new  subject  for  you !" 

A  window  above  was  thrown  open,  and  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  was  visible.  He  wore  a 
dressing-gown,  which  the  wind  blew  back  from  his  meagre 
limbs ;  and  a  soiled  velvet  cap,  decorated  with  a  tri-cobnred 
cockade. 

"  A  subject !"  repeated  he  with  a  hoarse  voice.  "  A  sub- 
ject! and  his  head  not  off!" 

"  Not  yet !"  cried  one  of  the  men.  "  You  must  give  him 
quarters  for  an  hour  or  two— till  morning ;  for  the  guillotine 
has  had  hard  work  to-day.  His  turn  comes  earliest  in  the 
morning, — unless  he  goes  off  first  by  an  extra  post,  for  he  is 
half  dead  with  fright  already.  See  what  you  can  do  towards 
reviving  him ;  and  for  a  fee  you  shall  have  him  to-morrow 
warm  from  the  axe." 

"  Bring  him  in,  men,"  replied  the  surgeon,  and  he  descend- 
ed to  open  the  door.  The  sane-culottes  dragged  in  their 
prisoner,  who  seemed,  in  truth,  more  dead  than  alive. 

"  Keep  the  bird  well  caged !"  cried  they.  "  We  took  him 
from  an  aristocratic  nest;  a  band  leagued  for  the  destruction 
of  the  republic." 

"  Come  in,  and  guard  him." 

"Not so,  citizen  doctor!  We  know  you  well, and  can 
trust  you.  We  leave  the  prisoner  in  your  charge,  for  we 
have  much  business  before  us  to-night  At  dawn  we  will 
take  him  away — if  you  have  not  in  the  meantime  dosed  him 
to  death.  Come,  lads!"  And  shaking  the  doctor  by  the  hand, 
and  beckoning  to  his  coinpanions,  the  sans-culotte  departed. 

"  You  deserve  the  guillotine,  all  of  you!"  muttered  the 
doctor,  then  turning  to  the  prisoner,,  said  encouragingly— 
"  Do  not  despair,  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  save  you.  I 
have  saved  more  than  one  victim  from  those  bloodhounds. 
Troth !  if  they  had  the  least  suspicion  of  me,  'twere  as  much 
as  my  head  is  worth, — but  let  us  hope  for  the  best" 

While  speaking  he  lighted,  the  lamp,  which  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  wind  as  he  opened  the  door.  He  turned 
to  the  stranger,  and  stood  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt 
For  a  minute's  space  the  two  gazed  upon  one  another: 
the  surgeon's  pale  face  grew  paler,  and  his  eyes  glared 
fixedly,  as  on  some  hideous  apparition.  At  length,  recovering 
his  self-possession  by  a  strong  effort,  he  said  with  a  sneer, 
"  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Marquis  de  Verneuil  T 

"  Mercy,  mercy !"  gasped  the  prisoner.  He  was  trembling 
violently,  and  drops  of  cold  sweat  atood  on  his  forehead. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  does  not  recognise  me  7"  asked 
the  doctor. 

The  prisoner  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  shook  his 
head ;  reiterating  his  entreaties  for  compassion. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  does  not  know  me !"  repeated  the 
surgeon  in  the  same  bitter  ironical  tone,  "  The  great  and 
noble  find  it  hard  to  recollect  the  poor ;  it  is  the  canculU  that 
always  have  such  inveterate  memories." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  mock  my  misery !"  implored 
the  fallen  noble.    "  You  have  said  you  could  save  me — " 

The  surgeon  rang  a  small  bell,  and  a  servant  appeared, 
when  he  ordered  him  to  bring  wine  and  refreshments.  They 
were  set  on  the  table,  the  doctor  drew  up  chairs,  and  invited 
his  guest  to  sit  down.  The  agony  of  the  prisoner  increased 
every  moment 

"  For  God's  sake,  have  pity  upon  me '." 

"  All  in  good  time.    Eat— you  have  need  of  refreshment" 

M  Let  me  fly.  The  darkness  of  the  night  will  favour  my 
escape." 
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"  Impossible !    Then  are  spies  about  the  door.    My  own 
servants  would  betray  you.    You  cannot  stir  hence  till 
morning.    You  had  better  eat  something." 
44  Oh,  fate !    How  can  II" 

«*  Drink,  then."  The  doctor  poured  out  a  cup  of  wine 
and  pushed  it  towards  his  guest  He  did  not  toueh  it,  but 
stjod  shivering  with  terrour.  A  pause  ensued. 
"  Save  me !  save  me !"  again  faltered  he. 
"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  the  doctor  drily, M  seems  to 
have  a  very  great  fear  of  death !" 
The  prisoner  renewed  his  supplications. 
The  surgeon  hesitated.  At  length  he  said,  "  I  know  of 
but  one  way  to  help  you."  The  prisoner  was  breathless. 
"  You  are  aware,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  that  I  am  an 
anatomist  From  what  the  sans-culottes  said,  you  must 
have  known  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  me  bodies 
from  the  guillotine  for  dissection.  They  do  it  out  of  friend- 
ship, for  they  think  me  an  excellent  citizen.  You  need  not 
shudder.  I  have,  as  I  before  mentioned,  saved  several  who 
were  brought  to  me  alive — and  yet,  thanks  to  Marat,  with 
whom  I  am  intimate,  I  have  never  been  in  want  of  fresh 
bodies.  I  have  just  now  one  in  the  house.  But  I  cannot 
pass  him  off  for  you,  M.  le  Marquis,  because  he  is  short  and 
stout,  and  lacks  the  symmetry  of  proportion  for  which  you 
are  remarkable.  Besides  he  has  at  present  no  head.  These 
sans-culottes  are  not  easily  deceived.  I  must  deliver  you 
into  their  hands  alive,  or  show  them  your  corpse.  The  only 
method  I  see  is  this:  you  must  drink  a  potion  I  have  pre- 
pared, which  will  render  you  insensible,  and  apparently 
dead,  till  to-morrow  evening.  When  my  good  friends  come 
for  you,  I  will  take  them  to  the  marble  table  where  you  are 
laid  out  like  a  corpse." 

The  prisoner  shuddered,  but  after  a  minute  said,  "  If  you 
save  me*  I  assure  you,  an  my  honour,  your  reward  snail  be 
princely." 
The  doctor  turned  his  head  with  an  expression  of  disgust 
"  When  must  I  take  the  drink  T  asked  his  guest 
*  Immediately." 

"  And  where  shall  I  pass  the  night  r 
"  As  soon  as  you  have  drunk  the  potion,  you  will  fall  into 
a  stupor,  which  will  soon  become  total  insensibility, 
will  then  call  my  servant  and  order  him  to  remove  your 
body  into  the  dissecting-room,  and  to  lav  it  on  the  table." 

The  prisoner  groaned.  "  You  do  not  like  your  lodgings  V 
said  the  surgeon.  "  Bat  you  will  be  in  no  condition  to  notice 
them  when  you  have  taken  the  draught" 
"  Let  me  only  see  the  room !"  implored  the  marquis. 
"You  had  better  lose  no  time.  Hark!  what  is  thatr 
The  clock  struck.  "One,  two!  they  will  be  here  in  less 
than  an  hour." 

"  I  will  take  the  draught !"  cried  the  prisoner  in  mortal 
anguish.    "  But  only  let  me  see  the  room !" 

The  doctor  rose  without  reply,  and  taking  the  lamp,  led 
the  way,  beckoning  to  his  guest  to  follow  him.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  haU  they  entered  a  passage  which  led  to 
the  dissecting-room.  It  was  large,  and  furnished  with  wood- 
en cases,  and  glasses  in  which  were  preparations  in  spirits 
of  wine.  More  than  one  skeleton  was  visible,  each  in  its 
case.  On  a  marble  table'  in  the  middle  of  the  room  lay  an 
uncovered  headless  corpse,  mangled  and  bloody.  The  mar- 
quis trembled  so  violently  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  against 
the  wall  for  support. 

"  I  amuse  myself  here  in  my  leisure  hours,"  said  the  doc- 
tor carelessly.  He  set  the  lamp  on  the  table,  pushed  the 
corpse  a  litde  to  one  side,  and  pointing  to  the  vacant  place, 
said,  u  This  is  where  you  will  tie." 

"  And  who  will  assure  me,"  faltered  the  marquis,  with  a 
sudden  expression  of  suspicion. 

44 Oh,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  distrusts  me!"  cried  the  doc 
tor.  "If  you  knew  me,  I  fear  your  confidence  would  not 
be  greatly  increased.  But  it  is  not  right  to  take  advantage 
of  your  ignorance.  You  do  not  remember  my  features, 
yet  we  have  met  before.  I  am  Leonard  Rosier." 
The  prisoner  staggered  back,  horror-struck. 
M I  once  insulted  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Rosier. 
"  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  your  bridal.  I  heard  you  swear 
to  have  my  life.  In  truth,  such  an  insult  to  a  noble  can  only 
be  washed  out  with  blood.  Take  this  sword— we  will 
have  the  duel  out  here,  if  you  please." 

The  weapon  fell  from  the  nerveless  hand  of  the  terrour. 
stricken  wretch.  "Mercy!"  he  groaned;  "have  mercy 
upon  me!1* 


"Do  you  ask  mercy  from  a  brother  of  Eulalie  Rosier?" 

There  was  a  shouting  in  the  street-— the  sans-culottes 
were  come !  The  guilty  prisoner  sank  on  his  knees,  and 
elapsed  hia  hands,  in  the  extremity  of  abjeet  supplication. 
He  crept  towards  the  surgeon,  he  embraced  his  knees,  and 
piteoualy  implored  his  life— only  his  life!  Rosier  recoiled 
from  his  touch. 

44  There  is  one  ransom,"  said  he  sternly.  u  Two  week* 
ago  the  Chateau  de  Verneuil  was  rased  to  the  ground.  I 
was  on  the  spot ;  a  female  servant  implored  my  protection 
for  an  infant  boy — for  your  son !  I  saved  him  from  the 
knives  of  the  soldiers ;  I  brought  him  here  ;  he  is  now  asleep 
in  an  adjoining  apartment  One  victim  must  be  delivered 
up— you  or  he.  Will  you  give  up  your  son  ?  Decide  this 
instant — your  captors  are  at  the  door!" 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  same  instant  was  heard,  and 
cries  of  "  Open,  Citizen  Rosier !" 

44  Decide !"  thundered  Rosier.  "  Will  you  give  up  your 
son  to  the  sans-culottes  ?" 

u  Oh,  I  cannot— cannot  die !"  shrieked  the  miserable 
suppliant  And  the  marquis  fell  prostrate  on  the  Boor  in 
the  agony  of  his  fear. 

•'  Contemptible  wretch !"  cried  the  surgeon.  "  Take  the 
life  for  which  you  have  yielded  everything — honour,  vir- 
tue— the  dignity  of  a  man !  I  will  stand  surety  with  Marat 
that  so  base  a  foe  can  never  harm  the  republic !  Ho— 
patience  there,  my  good  friends !"  And,  going  to  the  door, 
he  spoke  a  few  moments  to  the  sans-culottes,  who  retired 
soon  after.  The  life  of  the  Marquis  de  Verneuil  was  safe 
for  the  present 

"  Leave  this  house !"  he  said,  on  his  return  to  the  dis- 
secting-room;  "and  I  counsel  you  to  leave  Paris  also. 
Your  son  shall  be  restored  to  his  friends,  or  protected  till 
they  eiaim  him.  For  years,"  he  added,  "  I  have  longed  for 
revenge ;  but  you  are  not  a  man — and  I  cannot  feel  anger 
toward  you.  Begone !  If  you  are  in  Paris  in  six  hours  from 
this,  you  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  not  have 
so  true  an  appreciation  of  your  soldierly  qualities.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  as  the  surgeon  Leonard  Rosier." — Gift,  1844. 


TO  A  PAIR  READER  OF  THB  NEW  MIRROR. 

I  will  not  venture  to  compare 
Thy  bright  blue  eyes 
To  sunny  skies ; 
Thy  cheek  unto 
The  roses  glow ; 
To  raven's  wing  thy  bright  black  hair.; 
Thy  breast  unto  the  snow; 
For  these 
Are  weak  and  time-worn  stariiiet. 

Thine  eves  are  like— like— let  me  see, 
The  violet's  hue, 
Reflected  through 
A  drop  of  dew. 
No,  that  won't  do ; 
No  semblance  true 
In  ample  nature  can  there  be, 
To  equal  their  intensity, 
Their  mild  ethereal  blue. 
Their  form  might  be  portrayed  but  not  their  i 
Their  flashing  fire,  their  soft,  mute  eloquence. 

'Tia  just  as  vain  to  seek 
Through  every  flower  to  match  thy  beauteous  cheek. 
And  then  thy  hair, 
So  beautiful,  so  rare, 
Raining  a  silken  flood  upon  thy  neck  so  lair; 
Unto  the  phimsge^of  a  bird 
To  liken  such  luxuriance  would  be  most  absurd. 
Thy  breast  of  snow; 
Is  quite 
As  white, 
And  melts  as  toon  with  love's  warm  glow— 

But  then 
Thy  breast  in  dazzling  whiteness  doth  remain 

Since  to  my  mind 
I  cannot  find 
A  simile  of  any  kind, 
I  argue  thence, 
Thou  art  the  sense 
And  spirit  of  all  excellence ; 
The  charm-bestowing  fount,  from  whence 
Fate  doth  dispense 
Its  various  bounties  to  the  fair. 
The  loveliest  of  whom  but  share 
A  portion  of  the  gifts  thou  well  could  spare. 
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The  following  charming  verses  come  to  us  without  a  head — 
but  they  come  from  the  "  head  of  Helicon" — the  foun- 
tain-head, we  think.  We  give  them  unnamed,  as  they 
stand  in  the  manuscript 

"  O !  gently  touch  the  tuneful  string 

Once  more  before  I  die  j . 
And  o'er  my  parting  spirit  fling, 
To  nerve  anew  its  drooping  wing, 

A  cheerful  melody.'* 

She  knelt  beside  her  harp  and  sung 
The  songs  of  happier  days, 

And  wildly  her  fair  fingers  flung 

The  sweet  familiar  chords  among, 

And  wildly  sad  upon  her  tongue 

Trembled  those  early  lays. 

O !  who  shall  tell  what  memories  glide 
Around  each  bursting  tone  ? 

What  earnest  lore,  what  blissful  pride 

Had  fill'd  her  bosom,  as  the  bride 
Of  him,  that  dying  one  ? 

The  soncjs  bush'd—the  harp  is  still — 
The  struggling  spirit's  fled  ! 

And  yet  she  rises  not — nor  will ! 

For  ah !  that  smile's  unearthly  chill 

Reveals  that,  with  her  last  sad  trill, 

The  minstrel's  soul  hath  sped ! 

And  softly  fair,  with  fading  light, 

The  calm,  sweet  summer  even 
Looks  in  upon  the  scene  of  blight, 
Whence  those  twin  spirits  took  their  flight, 
On  social  wing,  for  heaven. 

And  palest  moonbeams  overspread 

The  couch-laid  and  the  kneeling  dead ; — 

And  where  those  thrilling  strains, 
With  more  than  mortal  tone  endued, 
So  late  the  trembling  echoes  woo'd, 

A  cold,  dread  silence  reigns. 

I  would  not  rashly  lift  the  veil 
That  hides  the  future  from  my  view ; 

Each  passing  moment  tells  its  tale 
So  blissfully  or  sadly  true, 

It  were  no  bad  epitome 

Of  blest  or  dread  eternity. 

But  give  me  Hope,  and  let  my  dreams 
Play  fondly  wiih  the  unborn  hours, 

And  i  will  bask  in  happier  beams 
Of  golden  light ;  mid  fairer  flowers 

Than  earth  or  earth-bom  e'er  shall  see, 
Unfold  in  their  reality. 

Bright  realm  of  dreams !  I  love  to  stay 

Thy  ever-shifting  landscape  o'er, 
Or  in  thy  liquid  air  away 

On  the  glad  wings  of  rapture  soar ; 
And  seek,  though  haply  seek  amiss, 
The  portal  to  the  courts  of  bliss. 

And  thou,  fair  one !  thou  too  dost  rove ; 

For  often  there  I  meet  with  thee, 
And  hear  thee  warble  lays  I  love. 

In  dream-land's  wildest  minstrelsy ; 
As  if  sweet  echo  now,  at  last, 
Flung  back  thy  lov'd  tones  from  the  past. 

O !  may  I  never  lack  the  light 

Of  visionM  rest,  or  sweat  day-c 
The  sterner  actual  from  my  sight 

To  wrap,  or  soften  with  its  gleams, 
Till  that  last  summons  I  receive 
Which  bids  me  cease  to  dream  and  live.  a.  a.  v.  a. 


A  GRAVE  SUBJECT. 

Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcase  1 

Ye  undertakers,  tell  us 
Why  you  make  this  mighty  stir  T— Blair. 

The  genealogy  of  the  undertaker  ia  of  Adam;  through 
the  grave  he  traces  his  ancestry,  and  for  his  friend  he  has 
that  consumptive-looking  gentleman,  Death.  His  business 
(or  profession)  ia  a  holy,  grave  and  serious  one ;  it  requires 
deep  thought  and  a  moody  aspect,  a  melancholy  vision  and 
a  tear.    He  ia  the  builder  of  dead  men's  houses,  the  archi- 


tect for  departed  mortality.  He  commits,  with  sanctity, 
"  dust  to  dust ;"  he  is  the  amen  of  man,  and  witnesses  the 
very  last  release  of  him  on  life ;  he  prepares  the  feast  for 
warms ;  he  is  the  carrier  of  man  to  his  long  homo  the 
dead  man  of  Scripture  who  is  to  bury  die  dead. 

When  one  dies  the  undertaker  is  sent  for  j  (oat  of  com- 
pliment, he  waits  till  he  is  sent  for.)  He  attends ;  he  weeps, 
but  his  tears  are  wiped  away  when  his  business  ia  con- 
cluded. If  he  be  a  poet,  he  writes  an  epitaph ;  if  he  indite 
prose  only,  he  furnishes  an  obituary.  With  him  all  die 
virtuous,  invariably  coming  to  the  same  end,  and  depart  at 
the  same  door— by  the  natural  law,  not  the  surgeon— 
but  the  undertaker  is  entitled  to  the  recompense  of  bodies; 
Alas !  how  he  infringes  on  our  feelings.  He  exposes  in  the 
streets  the  implements  of  the  second  journey ;  he  vainly 
imagines  that  one  is  to  be  beckoned  away  from  earth  by  a 
polished  casement,  or  bribed  by  a  silver  plate ;  he  holds  out 
every  inducement  in  his  power  for  one  to  die.  Aware  mat 
the  last  desire  of  us  all  is  to  be  buried  decently,  he  shows 
us  not  only  decent  but  superb  attire.  The  weak  points  of 
some  men  are  familiar  to  him ;  those  who  would  carry  all 
their  notions  with  them,  these  he  tempts  with  the  vanity  of 
the  grave.  He  knows  that  we  can  carry  nothing  with  us, 
for  even  our  thoughts  perish.  In  the  presence  of  death  all 
is  forgotten. 

There  is  even  aristocracy  in  the  undertaker.  He  would 
not  dig  a  grave— that  business  is  for  his  scullion ;  he  plans, 
surveys,  orders  and  commands.  *Tis  he  who  looks  upon 
death  with  his  arms  folded,  and,  if  the  tram  is  certain,  he  is  a 
special  partner  with  death  and  the  worm.  He  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  the  originator  of  plagues  and  pestilence, 
and  are  got  up  by  him  in  dull  times  to  help  him  with 
business.  Who  else  would  bury  a  man  that  died  with  the 
plague? 

We  may  escape  cholera  and  influenza,  but  death  and  the 
undertaker  no  man  can  dodge.  The  latter  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  former.  The  patience  of  both  these  gentlemen 
may  become  exhausted  at  a  long  life ;  but  the  success  of 
the  siege  is  finally  certain.  His  name  can  never  die  who 
has  received  immortality  from  the  bard.  Shakspeare  de- 
clares that  in  the  genealogy  of  the  world  the  only  "  ancient 
gentlemen*9  are  gardener*,  ditchers  and  grave-diggers.  Be- 
cause his  inheritance  is  an  heirloom,  to  wit,  a  man's  body; 
he  inherits  all  jleeh.  Nature  has  made  a  will  of  perpetual 
effect ;  none  desire  to  break  it  He  who  prospers  on  the 
dissolution  of  mortals  must  flourish.  It  must  have  been 
some  miserly  undertaker  who  made  the  ancient  pyramids  of 
heads ;  and  the  contemplation  of  such  an  one  in  a  grave- 
yard is  the  surest  evidence  that  he  is  counting  his  wealth 
and  overlooking  his  vast  possessions.  The  grave  is  never 
full ;  it  never  exclaims,  "  I  have  enough ;"  with  as  little 
modesty  the  undertaker  replies.  Those  who  have  any  anx- 
iety about  a  decent  burial  must  pay  court  to  him  who  looks 
to  it ;  for  unless  a  man,  by  a  last  will,  bequeaths  sufficient 
to  deposit  him  in  his  ancient  dust,  the  kites  will  bury  him. 

The  undertaker  walks  in  the  midst  of  death,  firm  in  bis 
step  and  tread ;  he  surveys  dissolved  nature  with  a  grin,  and 
looks  upon  a  funeral  as  a  speculation.  There  is  to  him  a 
merry  chime  in  the  slow  solemn  sound  of  a  muffled  belL 
These  things,  however,  can  be  said  of  him  only  in  the  way 
of  his  business.  As  a  man,  and  apart  from  worldly  affaire, 
none  more  amiable.  He  is  a  friend  to  everybody.  Do  not 
talk  of  death  with  him,  else  he  might  compliment  you  with 
his  card,  which  means  a  special  invitation  to  die.  Reason 
on  family  matters,  and  you  will  perceive  he  is  a  reasoning 
creature.  He  is  a  kind  father,  an  endearing  husband,  an  af- 
fectionate brother,  a  firm  friend,  a  valuable  citizen.    He  is 
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to  the  community  what  the  night  is  to  the  day ;  when  the 
day  has  ended,  and  we  retire  to  sleep,  he  is  the  good  and 
ifeflant  watchman,  and  prevents  those  calamities  falling 
upon  ns  which  would  deprive  us  of  Christian  burial  The 
booses  he  builds  are  narrow  and  on  a  sore  foundation,  "for 
thty  fast  HU  eVssWey"  i,  t.  w. 


« BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST;" 

OK,  HJLKDSOn  WIS.  TTTTOH  A1CD  HEX  PLAIN  HUSBAND. 

M  That  man  I*  the  world  who  ahall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  In  nanaht  be  trusted 
For  apeatiiig  false  til  that"— Umr$  FJII. 

I  hate  always  been  very  fond  of  the  society  of  portrait 
painters.  Whether  it  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  a  beautiful  and 
liberal  art  softens  their  natural  qualities,  or  that,  from  the 
habit  of  conversing  while  engrossed  with  the  pencil,  they 
like  best  that  touch-and-go  talk  which  takes  care  of  itself ; 
or,  mote  probably  still,  whether  the  freedom  with  which 
they  are  admitted  behind  the  curtains  of  vanity  and  ejec- 
tion gives  a  certain  freshness  and  truth  to  their  views  of 
things  around  them,— certain  it  is,  that,  in  all  countries, 
their  rooms  are  the  most  agreeable  of  haunts,  and  they 
themselves  most  enjoyable  of  cronies. 

I  bad  chanced  in  Italy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
S— ,  an  English  artist  of  considerable  cleverness  in  his 
profession,  but  more  remarkable  for  his  frank  good  breeding 
and  his  abundant  good  nature.  Four  yean  alter,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  my  intercourse  with  him  in  London, 
where  he  was  flourishing,  quite  up  to  his  deserving,  as  a 
portrait  painter.  His  rooms  were  hard  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares,  and,  from  making  an  occasional  visit,  I 
grew  to  frequenting  them  daily,  often  joining  him  at  his 
early  breakfast,  and  often  taking  him  out  with  me  to  drive 
whenever  we  chanced  to  tire  of  our  twilight  strolL  While 
rambling  in  Hyde  Park,  one  evening,  I  mentioned  for  the 
twentieth  time,  a  singularly  ill-assorted  couple  I  had  once 
or  twice  met  at  his  room, — a  woman  of  superb  beauty  at- 
tended by  a  very  inferior-looking  and  ill-dressed  man. 
8  had,  previously,  with  a  smile  at  my  speculations, 

dismissed  the  subject  rather  crisply ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
I  went  into  some  surmises  as  to  the  probable  results  of  such 
«  pairing  without  matching,"  and  he  either  felt  called  upon 
to  defend  the  lady,  or  made  my  misapprehension  of  her 
character  an  excuse  for  telling  me  what  he  knew  about  her. 
He  began  the  story  in  the  Park,  and  ended  it  over  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  the  Haymarket*— of  course  with  many  interrup- 
tions and  digressions.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  tie  his  broken 
threads  together: 

"That  lady  is  Mrs.  Fortescue  Titton,  and  the  gentleman 
yon  so  much  disparage  is,  if  you  please,  the  incumbrance  to 
ten  thousand  a  year,— the  money  as  much  at  her  service  as 
the  husband  by  whom  she  gets  it  Whether  he  could  have 
won  her  had  he  been 

«  Bereft  and  gelded  of  hta  patrimony," 

I  wffl  not  assert,  especially  to  one  who  looks  on  them 
•  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;'  but  that  she  loves  him,  or  at  least 
prefers  to  him  no  handsomer  man,  I  may  say  I  have  been 
brought  to  believe,  in  the  way  of  my  profession." 

"  Ton  have  painted  her,  thenT  I  asked  rather  eagerly, 
dunking  I  might  get  a  sketch  of  her  face  to  take  with  me 
to  another  country. 

M  No,  but  I  have  painted  him, — and  for  her,— and  it  is 
not  a  case  of  Titania  and  Bottom,  either.  She  is  quite 
aware  he  is  a  monster,  and  wanted  his  picture  for  a  reason 
yon  would  never  divine.    But  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

M  After  yon  left  me  in  Italy,  I  was  employed  by  the  Earl 
of—,  to  copy  one  or  two  of  has  favourite  pictures  in 


the  Vatican,  and  that  brought  me  rather  well  acquainted 
with  his  eon.  Lord  George  was  a  gay  youth,  and  a  very 
1  look-and-die'  style  of  fellow,  and,  as  much  from  admire* 
tion  of  his  beauty  as  anything  else,  I  asked  him  to  ait  to  me, 
on  our  return  to  London.  I  painted  him  very  fantastically 
in  an  Albanian  cap  and  oriental  morning-gown  and  slippers' 
smoking  a  narghile, — the  room  in  which  be  sat,  by  the  way, 
being  a  correct  portrait  of  his  own  den,  a  perfect  museum 
of  costly  luxury.  It  was  a  pretty  gorgeous  turn-out  in  the 
way  of  colour,  and  was  severely  criticised,  but  still  a  good 
deal  noticed,— for  I  sent  it  to  the  exhibition. 

"  I  was  one  day  going  into  Somerset-House,  when  Lord 
George  hailed  me  from  his  cab.  He  wished  to  suggest  some 
alteration  in  bis  picture,  or  to  tell  me  of  some  criticism  upon 
it,  I  forget  exactly  what ;  but  we  went  up  together.  Directly 
before  the  portrait,  gating  at  it  with  marked  abstraction,  stood 
a  beautiful  woman,  quite  alone ;  and  as  she  occupied  the 
only  point  where  the  light  was  favourable,  we  waited  a  mo- 
ment till  she  should  pass  on, — Lord  George,  of  course,  rather 
disposed  to  shrink  from  being  recognized  as  the  original. 
The  woman's  interest  in  the  picture  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease, however,  and  what  with  variations  of  the  posture  of 
her  head,  and  pulling  at  her  glove  fingers,  and  other  female 
indications  of  restlessness  and  enthusiasm,  I  thought  I  was 
doing  her  no  injustice  by  turning  to  my  companion  with  a 
congratulatory  smile. 

"  'It  §e*m$  a  oase,  by  JoveT  said  Lard  George,  trying 
to  look  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  very  simple  occurrence ; 
( and  she's  as  fine  a  creature  as  Pve  seen  this  season !  Eh, 
old  boy?  we  must  run  her  down,  and  see  where  she  bur- 
rowsy— and  there's  nobody  with  her,  by  good  rack  !* 

"  A  party  entered  just  then,  and  passed  between  her  and 
the  picture.  She  looked  annoyed,  I  thought,  but  started 
forward  and  borrowed  a  catalogue  of  a  little  girl,  and  we 
could  see  that  she  turned  to  the  last  page,  on  which  the 
portrait  was  numbered,  with,  of  course,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  painter.  She  made  a  memorandum  on  one  of  her 
cards,  and  left  the  house.  Lord  George  followed,  and  I  too, 
as  far  as  the  door,  where  I  saw  her  get  into  a  very  stylishly 
appointed  carriage  and  drive  away,  followed  closely  by  the 
cab  of  my  friend,  whom  I  had  declined  to  accompany. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  given  very  heavy  odds  against  his 
chance,  would  your  said  S  ,  after  a  moment's  pause- 

"  No,  indeed  f '  I  answered  quite  sincerely. 

"  Well,  I  was  at  work,  the  next  morning,  glazing  a  pic* 
rare  I  had  just  finished,  when  the  servant  brought  up  the 
card  of  Mrs.  Fortescue  Titton.  I  chanced  to  be  alone,  so 
the  lady  was  shown  at  once  into  my  painting  room,  and  lo ! 
the  incognita  of  Somerset-House.  The  plot  thickens,  thought 
I!  She  sat  down  in  my  'subject*  chair,  and,  faith!  her 
beauty  quite  dazzled  me!  Her  first  smile— but  you  have 
seen  her,  so  1*11  not  bore  you  with  a  description. 

"  Mrs.  Titton  blushed  on  opening  her  errand  to  me,  first 
enquiring  if  I  was  the  painter  of  '  No.  403'  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  saying  some  very  civil  things  about  the  picture.  I 
mentioned  that  it  was  a  portrait  of  Lord  George  — — , 
(for  his  name  was  not  in  the  catalogue,)  and  I  thought  she 
blushed  still  more  confusedly, — but  that,  I  think  now,  was 
fancy,  or  at  any  rate  had  nothing  to  do  with  feeling  for  his 
lordship.  It  was  natural  enough  for  me  to  be  mistaken,  for 
she  was  very  particular  in  her  enquiries  as  to  the  costume, 
Furniture,  and  tittle  belongings  of  the  picture,  and  asked  rae 
among  other  things,  whether  it  was  a  flattered  likeness  ;— 
tins  last  question  very  pointedly,  too ! 

M  She  arose  to  go.  Was  I  at  leisure,  and  could  I  sketch 
a  head  for  her,  and  when? 

"  I  appointed  the  next  day,  expecting  of  course  that  the 
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subject  was  the  lady  herself,  and  scarcely  slept  with  think- 
ing of  it,  and  starved  myself  at  breakfast  to  hare  a  clear 
eye,  and  a  hand  wide  awake.  And  at  ten  she  came,  with 
her  Mr.  Fortescue  Titton  I  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  she  had  a 
husband,  for  I  had  indulged  myself  with  a  vague  presenti- 
ment that  she  was  a  widow ;  but  I  begged  him  to  take  a 
chair,  and  prepared  the  platform  for  my  beautiful  subject 

"  «  Will  you  take  your  seat  1*  I  asked,  with  all  my  suavity, 
when  my  palette  was  ready. 

«  «  My  dear/  said  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  and  point- 
ing to  the  chair,  •  Mr.  S is  ready  for  you.' 

"  I  begged  pardon  for  a  moment,  crossed  over  to  Verey's 
and  bolted  a  beef-steak!  A  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  glass  of 
Curawa,  and  a  little  walk  round  Hanover-Square,  and  I  re. 
covered  from  the  shock  a  little.  It  went  very  hard,  I  give 
you  my  word. 

**  I  returned,  and  took  a  look,  for  the  first  time,  at  Mr. 
.Titton.  You  have  seen  him,  and  have  some  idea  of  what 
his  portrait  might  be,  considered  as  a  pleasure  to  the  artist*—* 
what  it  might  promise,  I  should  rather  say,  for,  after  all,  I 
ultimately  enjoyed  working  at  it,  quite  aside  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Titton.  It  was  the  ugliest  face  in  the  world, 
but  full  of  good-nature ;  and,  as  I  looked  closer  into  it,  I 
saw,  among  its  coarse  features,  lines  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy,  and  capabilities  of  enthusiasm  o£  which  the  man 
himself  was  probably  unconscious.  Then  a  certain  helpless 
style  of  dress  was  a  wet  blanket  to  him.  Rich  from  his 
cradle,  I  suppose  his  qualities  had  never  been  needed  on  the 
surface.    His  wife  knew  them. 

"  From  time  to  time,  as  I  worked,  Mrs.  Titton  came  and 
looked  over  my  shoulder.  With  a  natural  desire  to  please 
her,  I,  here  and  there,  softened  a  harsh  line,  and  was  going 
on  to  flatter  the  likeness, — not  as  successful  as  I  could  wish, 
however,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  faithful  likeness  than 
to  flatter  without  destroying  it 

"  '  Mr.  S ,'  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm  as 

I  thinned  away  the  lumpy  rim  of  his  nostril, ( I  want,  first,  a 
literal  copy  of  my  husband's  features.  Do  it  with  a  bold 
hand  and  spare  nothing,  not  even  the  feature  you  were  en- 
deavouring to  embellish.  Suppose,  with  this  idea,  you  take 
a  fresh  canvass  V 

"  Thoroughly  mystified  by  the  whole  business,  I  did  as 
she  requested ;  and,  in  two  sittings,  made  a  likeness  of  Tit- 
ton which  would  have  given  you  a  face-ache.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  it,  and  seemed  very  glad  when  the  bore  of 
sitting  was  over ;  but  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other 
very  well,  or,  if  not,  he  reserved  his  questions  till  there 
could  be  no  restraint  upon  the  answer.  He  seemed  a  capi- 
tal fellow,  and  I  liked  him  exceedingly. 

"  I  asked  if  I  should  frame  the  picture  and  send  it  home  ? 
No !  I  was  to  do  neither.  If  I  would  be  kind  enough  not 
to  show  it,  nor  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  and  come  the  next 
day  and  dine  with  them  en  firmUle,  Mrs.  Titton  would  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  me.  And  this  dinner  was  followed 
up  by  breakfasts  and  lunches  and  suppers,  and,  for  a  fortnight, 
I  really  lived  with  the  Tittons — and  pleasanter  people  to 
live  with,  by  Jove,  you  haven't  seen  in  your  travels,  though 
you  are  *  a  picked  man  of  countries !' 

"  I  should  mention,  by  the  way,  that  I  was  always  placed 
opposite  Titton  at  table,  and  that  he  was  a  good  deal  with 
me,  one  way  and  another,  taking  me  out,  as  you  do,  for  a 
stroll,  calling  and  sitting  with  me  when  I  was  at  work,  etc. 
And  as  to  Mrs.  Titton, — if  I  did  not  mistrust  your  arriere 
pensei,  I  would  enlarge  a  little  on  my  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Titton !— But,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that,  without  a 
ray  of  flirtation,  we  became  as  cozily  intimate  as  brother 
and 


"  And  what  of  Lord  George,  all  this  timer  I  asked. 

"Oh,  Lord  George »— Well,  Lord  George  of  course  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  Mrs.  Titton's  acquaintance,  though 
they  were  not  quite  in  the  same  circle,  and  he  had  been 
presented  to  her,  and  had  seen  her  at  a  party  or  two,  when 
he  managed  to  be  invited  on  purpose— but  of  this*  for  a 
while,  I  heard  nothing.  She  had  not  yet  seen  him  at  her 
own  house,  and  I  had  not  chanced  to  encounter  him.  But 
let  me  go  on  with  my  story. 

"  Mrs.  Titton  sent  for  me  to  come  to  her,  one  morning 
rather  early.  I  found  her  in  her  boudoir,  in  a  negligi  morn- 
ing dress,  and  looking  adorably  beautiful — and  as  pure  as 
beautiful,  you  smiling  villain!  She  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing on  her  mind  about  which  she  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  I  knew  her  too  well  to  lay  any  unction  to  my  souL  We 
chatted  about  the  weather  a  few  moments,  and  she  came  to 
the  point  You  will  see  that  she  was  a  woman  of  some 
talent,  men  ami  ! 

"  *  Have  you  looked  at  my  husband's  portrait  since  you 
finished  it?'  she  asked. 

"  «  No,  indeed !'  I  replied  rather  hastily — but  immediately 
apologized. 

«•  •  Oh,  if  I  had  not  been  certain  you  would  not,'  she  said 
with  a  smile,  'I  should  have  requested  it,  for  I  wished  you 
to  forget  it,  as  far  as  possible.  And  now  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  want  of  you !  You  have  got,  on  canvass,  a  likeness 
of  Fortescue  as  the  world  sees  him.  Since  taking  it,  how- 
ever, you  have  seen  him  more  intimately,  and— end— like 
his  face  better,  do  you  notf 

"  «  Certainly !  certainly  f  I  exclaimed,  in  all  sincerity. 

"  *  Thank  yon !  If  I  mistake  not,  then,  you  do  not,  when 
thinking  of  him,  call  up  to  your  mind  the  features  in  your 
portrait,  but  a  face  formed  rather  of  his  good  qualities,  as  you 
have  learned  to  trace  them  in  his  expression.' 

"  « True,'  I  said, « very  true !' 

"  *  Now,  then,'  she  continued,  leaning  over  to  me  very 
earnestly, '  I  want  you  to  paint  a  new  picture,  and  without 
departing  from  the  real  likeness,  which  you  will  have  to 
guide  you,  breathe  into  it  the  expression  you  have  in  your 
ideal  likeness.  Add,  to  what  the  world  sees,  what  I  see, 
what  you  see,  what  all  who  love  him  see  in  his  plain 
features.  Idealize  it,  spiritualise  it — and  without  lessening 
the  resemblance.    Can  this  be  done  V 

u  I  thought  it  could.    I  promised  to  do  my  utmost 

*•  '  I  shall  call  and  see  you  as  you  progress  in  it,'  she  said, 
'and  now,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  stay  to  lunch, 
and  come  out  with  me  in  the  carriage.  I  want  a  little  of 
your  foreign  taste  in  the  selection  of  some  pretty  nothings 
for  a  gentleman's  toilet' 

"  We  passed  the  morning  in  making  what  I  should  con- 
sider very  extravagant  purchases  for  anybody  but  a  prince 
royal,  winding  up  with  some  delicious  cabinet  pictures  and 
some  gems  of  statuary— -all  suited  only,  I  should  say,  to  the 
apartments  of  a  fastidious  luxuriaet  I  was  not  yet  at  the 
bottom  of  her  secret 

"  I  went  to  work  upon  the  new  picture  with  the  zeal 
always  given  to  an  artist  by  an  appreciative  and  confiding 
employer.  She  called  every  day  and  made  important  sug- 
gestions, and  at  last  I  finished  it  to  her  satisfaction  and 
mine ;  and,  without  speaking  of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  I  may 
give  you  my  opinion  that  Titton  will  scarcely  be  more  em- 
bellished in  the  other  world — that  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
divines  tell  us,  that  our  mortal  likeness  will  be  so  far  pre- 
served, though  improved  upon,  that  we  shall  be  recogniza- 
ble by  our  friends.  Still  I  was  to  paint  a  third  picture — a 
cabinet  full  length, — and  for  this  the  other  two  were  but 
studies,  and  so  intended  by  Mrs.  Fortescue  Titton.    It  was 
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to  be  an  improvement  upon  Lord  George's  portrait,  (which 
Of  course  had  given  her  the  idea,)  and  was  to  represent  her 
husband  in  a  very  costly,  and  an  exceedingly  recherche 
morning  costame^-dressing-gown,  slippers,  waistcoat  and 
neckcloth  worn  with  perfect  elegance,  and  representing  a 
Tltton  with  a  faultless  attitude,  (in  a  fauteuil,  reading,)  a 
faultless  exterior,  and  around  him  the  most  sumptuous  appli- 
ances of  dressing-room  luxury.  This  picture  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  vexation  and  labour,  for  it  was  emphatically  a  fancy 
picture— poor  Titton  never  having  appeared  in  that  charac- 
ter, even  '  by  particular  desire.'  I  finished  it  however,  and 
again,  to  her  satisfaction.  I  afterwards  added  some  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  other  two,  and  sent  them  home,  appro- 
priately framed  according  to  very  minute  instructions," 

14  How  long  ago  was  tmsr  I  asked. 

"  Three  years,"  replied  8  ,  musing  over  his  wine- 

glass as  if  his  story  was  concluded* 

"Well— the  sequel  ?*  said  I,  a  little  impatient 

"  I  was  thinking  how  I  should  let  it  break  upon  you,  as 
it  took  effect  upon  her  acquaintances— for,  understand,  Mrs. 
Titton  is  too  much  of  a  diplomatist  to  do  anything  obviously 
dramatic  in  this  age  of  ridicule.  She  knows  very  well  that 
any  sudden  *  flare-up'  of  her  husband's  consequence — any 
new  Ugfat  on  his  character  obviously  calling  for  attention — 
would  awaken  speculation  and  set  to  work  the  watchful 
anatomizers  of  the  body  fashionable.  Let  me  see !  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  should  have  known  about  it,  had  I  been 
only  an  ordinary  acquaintance— not  hi  the  secret,  and  not 
die  painter  of  the  pictures. 

"  Some  six  months  after  the  finishing  of  the  last  portrait, 
I  was  at  a  large  ball  at  their  house.  Mrs.  Titton's  beauty,  I 
should  have  told  you,  and  the  style  in  which  they  lived,  and 
very  possibly  a  little  of  Lord  George's  good  will,  had  ele- 
vated mem  from  the  wealthy  and  respectable  level  of  socie- 
ty to  the  fashionable  and  exclusive.  All  the  best  people 
went  there.  As  I  was  going  in,  I  overtook,  at  the  bead  of 
the  stairs,  a  very  clever  little  widow,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  and  she  honoured  me  by  taking  my  arm  and  keeping 
it  for  a  promenade  through  the  rooms.  We  made  our  bow 
to  Mrs.  Titton  and  strolled  across  the  reception  room,  where 
the  most  conspicuous  object,  dead  facing  us,  with  a  flood  of 
light  upon  it,  was  my  first  veracious  portrait  of  Titton !  As  I 
was  not  known  as  the  artist,  I  indulged  myself  in  some  com- 
monplace exclamations  of  horror. 

"  'Do  not  look  at  that,'  said  the  widow,  < you  will  dis- 
tress poor  Mrs.  Titton.  What  a  quiz  that  clever  husband  of 
hers  must  be  to  insist  on  exposing  such  a  caricature !' 

"  '  How  insist  upon  it?  I  asked. 

M  'Why,  have  you  never  seen  the  one  in  her  boudoir? 
Come  with  me  V 

"  We  made  our  way  through  the  apartments  to  the  little 
retreat  lined  with  silk,  which  was  the  morning  lounge  of  the 
fair  mistress  of  the  house.  There  was  but  one  picture,  with 
a  curtain  drawn  carefully  across  it— my  second  portrait! 
We  sat  down  on  the  luxurious  cushions,  and  the  widow 
went  off  into  a  discussion  of  it  and  the  original,  pronouncing 
it  a  perfect  likeness,  not  at  all  flattered,  and  very  soon  beg- 
ging me  to  re-draw  the  curtain,  lest  we  should  be  surprised 
by  Mr.  Titton  himself. 

"  '  And  suppose  we  were  V  said  L 

"  '  Why,  he  is  such  an  oddity!'  replied  the  widow  low- 
ering her  tone.  'Tney  say  that  in  this  very  house  he  has  a 
suite  of  apartments  entirely  to  himself,  furnished  with  a 
taste  and  luxury  really  wonderful!  These  are  two  Mr.  Tit- 
tons,  my  dear  friend !— one  a  perfect  Sybarite,  very  elegant 
in  his  dress  when  he  chooses  to  be,  excessively  accomplished 
and  fastidious,  and  brilliant  and  fascinating  to  a  degree!-* 


(and  in  this  character  they  say  he  won  that  superb  creature 
for  a  wife,)  and  the  other  Mr.  Titton  is  just  the  slovenly 
monster  that  everybody  sees !  Isn't  it  odd !' 

•*  « Queer  enough !'  said  I,  affecting  great  astonishment; 
'  pray,  have  you  ever  been  into  these  mysterious  apartments? 

«  « No !— they  say  only  his  wife  and  himself  and  one  con- 
fidential servant  ever  pass  the  threshold.  Mrs.  Titton  don't 
like  to  talk  about  it— though  one  would  mink  she  could 
scarcely  object  to  her  husband's  being  thought  better  of.  Ire 
pride  on  his  part — sheer  pride— and  I  can  understand  the 
feeling  very  well !  He's  a  very  superior  man,  and  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  world  thinks  him  very  awkward 
and  ugly,  and  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  showing  the  world  that 
he  don't  care  a  rush  for  its  opinion,  and  has  resources  quite 
sufficient  within  himself.  That* s  the  reason  that  atrocious 
portrait  is  hung  up  in  the  best  room,  and  this  good-looking 
one  covered  up  with  a  curtain !  I  suppose  this  wouldn't  be 
here  if  he  could  have  his  own  way,  and  if  his  wife  wasn't 
so  much  in  love  with  him  f 

"This,  I  assure  you,"  said  S ,  "is  the  impression 


throughout  their  circle  of  acquaintances.  The  Tittons  them- 
selves maintain  a  complete  silence  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Fortescue  Titton  is  considered  a  very  accomplished  man, 
with  a  very  proud  and  very  secret  contempt  for  the  opinions 
of  the  world— dressing  badly  on  purpose,  silent  and  simple 
by  design,  and  only  caring  to  show  himself  in  his  real  char- 
acter to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  is  thought  to  be  completely 
in  love  with  him,  and  quite  excusable  for  it !  What  do  you 
think  of  the  woman's  diplomatic  talents  V9 

« I  think  I  should  like  to  know  her,"  said  I,  "  but  what 
says  Lord  George  to  all  thisf 

"  I  had  a  call  from  Lord  George  not  long  ago,"  replied 
S— ,  "  and  for  the  first  time  since  our  chat  at  Somerset- 
House,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  Tittons. 

"  <  Devilish  sly  of  you !'  said  his  lordship,  turning  to  me 
half  angry, ( why  did  you  pretend  not  to  know  the  woman 
at  Somerset-House  ?  You  might  have  saved  me  lots  of  trouble 
and  money,  for  I  was  a  month  or  two  finding  out  what  sort 
of  people  they  were— feeing  the  servants  and  getting  them 
called  on  and  invited  here  and  there— all  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  rich  donkey  with  a  fine  toy  that  didn't  belong  to  him !' 

"'Well!'  exclaimed  I— • 

"  *  WbU  /—-not  at  all  well !  I  made  a  great  ninny  of  my- 
self, with  that  satirical  slyboots,  old  Titton,  laughing  at  me 
all  the  time,  when  you,  that  had  painted  him  in  his  proper 
character  and  knew  what  a  deep  devil  be  was,  might  have 
saved  me  with  but  half  a  hint  V 

'< «  You  have  been  in  the  lady's  boudoir  then !' 

"  *  Yes,  and  in  the  gentleman's  Banctvm  sanctorum ! 
Mrs.  Titton  sent  for  me  about  some  trumpery  thing  or  other, 
and  when  I  called,  the  servant  showed  me  in  mere  by  mis- 
take. There  was  a  great  row  in  the  house  about  it,  but  I 
was  there  long  enough  to  see  what  a  monstrous  nice  time 
the  fellow  has  of  it,  all  to  himself,  and  to  see  your  picture 
of  him  in  his  private  character.  The  picture  you  made  of 
me  was  only  a  copy  of  that,  you  sly  traitor !  And  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Titton  did'nt  like  your  stealing  from  hers,  did  she— for, 
I  take  it  that  was  what  ailed  her  at  the  exhibition,  when 
you  allowed  me  to  be  so  humbugged !' 

"  I  had  a  good  laugh,  but  it  was  as  much  at  the  quiet 
success  of  Mrs.  Titton's  tactics  as  at  Lord  George's  discom- 
fiture. Of  course,  I  could  not  undeceive  him.  And  now,'* 
continued  S  ,  very  goooSnaturedly,  "  just  ring  for  a 

pen  and  ink,  and  FU  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Titton,  asking 
leave  to  bring  you  there  mis  evening,  for  it's  her '  night  at 
home,'  and  sAe'e  worth  seeing,  if  my  pictures,  which  you 
will  see  there,  are  not"  if.  r.  w. 
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RANDOLPH  AND  OWEN. 

Mr.  Owen,  one  day,  broached  ft  new  subject,  which 
put  his  previous  assertions  in  the  shade.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  great  advance  in  knowledge  during  the  present 
century,  and  concluded  a  eulogy  on  the  mental  powers  of 
man,  thus : 

M  The  fact  is,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  some  of  the 
younger  gentlemen  present  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
mankind  will  discover  the  principle  of  vitality  itself  !n 

"  What  !"  said  I,  «•  and  live  for  ever  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  with  the  most  provoking  composure, 
"  and  why  not  ?  Is  it  more  extraordinary  than  it  would 
have  appeared  to  any  person  one  hundred  years  ago,  if  he 
were  told  that  a  large  vessel  could  be  propelled  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  without  the  aid  of  sail?,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert,"  said  I,  u  that  the  two  cotes 
are  parallel  ?" 

M I  do/'  replied  he. 

41  Then,"  said  I,  "  either  your  reasoning  is  lamentably 
deficient  in  logic,  or  you  pay  our  mental  perceptions  a  very 
poor  compliment.  What  propels  the  boaU-is  it  not  steam  ? 
What  makes  the  steam — is  it  not  fire  and  water  ?  If  you 
extinguish  the  fire,  will  not  the  boat  stop  ?  if  you  light  it 
again,  will  it  not  go  on  1  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  if  I  cut 
off  your  head,  will  you  not  die  ?  but  if  I  put  it  on  again, 
will  you  regain  life  ?  Where,  therefore,  is  your  parallel 
case?" 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  perhaps  it  is  not  a  perfect  comparison ; 
but  take  another.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  Egypt,  by 
artificial  heat,  the  people  nuke  thousands  of  chickens  ?» 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  replied  I ;  "  you  must  take  us  all 
for  children.  I  presume  every  one  of  us  has  heard  of  the 
fact  you  state,  but  you  forget  to  tell  us  who  furnishes  the 
eggs.  Only  show  me  the  man  who  can  make  an  egg,  and 
1  shall  then  agree  to  your  parallel  case." 

The  company  laughed  heartily  at  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  fake  logic  had  placed  the  New-Lanark  philoso- 
pher, and  he  became  a  little  irritated  and  said : 

"  I  now  perceive  that  you  are  arguing  for  victory  and  net 
for  truth;  that  you  wish  merely  to  enjoy  a  joke  at  my  ex- 
pense, and,  therefore,  I  propose  that  we  change  the  subject 
to  less  important  topics." 

44  Mr.  Owen,"  replied  I,  "  if  you  were  not  so  gooeVna. 
tared  a  man  I  should  say  you  are  the  meet  presuming  dog. 
matist  I  ever  met  with.  Here  you,  an  atheist  by  your  own 
confession,  give  free  expression  to  your  sentiments  in  a  com- 
pany of  professing  Christiana,  and  then,  forsooth,  you  must 
charge  us  with  being  the  opponents  of  truth,  whilst  you  are 
its  advocate.  Now,  I  tell  you  vary  frankly,  that  I  am  glad, 
even  on  your  own  account,  for  this  exposure  of  the  utter 
absurdity  of  your  whole  theory,  because,  if  you  are  not  en- 
tirely lost  on  the  barren  mountains  of  unbelief,  you  may  yet 
be  induced  to  seek  for  the  only  path  which  will  lead  you  to 
truth." 

He  received  this  rebuke  with  great  complacency,  merely 
remarking : 

"  Well,  well,  you  know  I  never  quarrel  about  opinions; 
we  will,  therefore, '  agree  to  differ,*  and  part  good  friends." 

The  day  on  which  he  departed  from  New. York  for  Eng- 
land I  walked  with  him  to  the  steamboat  wharf,  alone, 
and,  just  before  we  reached  it,  I  said : 

«  You  are  now  about  to  leave  America,  probably  never 
to  visit  it  again;  and  lets,  also,  may  be  our  last  meeting. 
You  and  I  have  argued  so  often,  and  disputed  no  much 
about  your  grand  *  doctrine  ef  circumstances,*  and  all  my 


predictions  of  your  utter  failure  in  America  having  come 
true,  I  think  you  ought  now  to  have  the  candour  to  admit 
that  you  are  convinced  of  your  errours." 

M  My  dear  friend,"  replied  he, "  with  his  ever  complacent 
smile, "  you  know  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion,  that  I  despise 
it,  and  that  I  would  most  freely  admit  my  errours  if  I  be- 
lieved  myself  to  be  wrong ;  but,  so  for  from  mis  being  the 
case,  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  lam  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrines.  However, 
one  thing  I  wiil  admit ;  that  is  due  to  you.  When  I  first 
arrived  in  this  country,  I  told  you  mat  I  considered  the 
Americans  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  United  States  the  very  best  theatre  to  exhibit  my  plans 
upon.  I  now  take  all  that  back.  I  admit  my  mistake,  and  I 
pronounce  the  people  to  be  the  most  bigoted  to  their  own  silly 
opinions  of  all  Christendom,  and  the  United  States  the  very 
worst  place  in  which  to  attempt  any  reformation  of  exist- 
ing evils.  But,  sir,  I  am  going  to  Europe,  and  for  what  ? 
To  save  England  from  destruction !  No  man  but  myself 
understands  her  disease  and  her  cure,  and  you  will  soon 
hear  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have 
sent  to  consult  me;  for  they  know,  also,  that  /  am  their  sole 
dependence !" 

"  Good-by,  then,"  said  I ;  "  I  now  entirely  despair  of 
your  cure.  You  are  determined  to  be  a  monomaniaet  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.** 

Years  have  since  passed  away,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard 
that  either  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
called  in  this  *  modem  philosopher"  to  aid  them  in  bring- 
ing back  old  England  to  her  former  prosperity.  I  should 
think,  from  the  occasional  notices  which  I  see  of  my  quon- 
dam friend  in  the  newspapers,  that  even  with  the  "  radi- 
cate" his  doctrine  of  •*  circumstances"  is  at  a  discount 
From  whence,  men,  is  As  to  derive  his  immortality  T  Only, 
I  fear,  as  a  landmark,  hereafter,  to  point  out  to  others  the 
rock  upon  which  he  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith. 

Now  let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  result  of  the  la. 
hours  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  of  Robert  Owen,  during  the 
twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  was  introduced  to 
them  both  in  London.  She,  guided  by  Christian  truth  and 
impelled  by  Christian  love,  has  been  the  means  of  reform, 
ing  hundreds  of  the  most  degraded  of  her  sex,  and  her 
exertions  hsve  not  been  confined  to  her  native  land.  She 
has  travelled  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not 
for  pleasure,  but  to  extend  Christian  advice  and  Christian 
sympathy  to  the  inmates  of  prisons,  and  to  endeavour  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  higher  classes  in  carrying  on  this  good 
work. 

He,  after  having  endeavoured  most  asndoousry  to  con- 
vert others  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  teach  them 
to  decry  the  oracles  of  the  living  God,  can  point  to  no  prac- 
tical benefit  which  he  has  ever  conferred  on  human  kind, 
and  in  his  old  age  he  finds  himself  a  mere  cipher  in  that 
world  which  he  had  the  vanity  to  imagine  he  was  to  fill 
with  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  a  very  marked  *•  Xtow"  during  this, 
his  first  visit  to  London.  He  received  great  attention  from 
the  most  distinguished  nobility,  who  were  delighted  with 
his  extraordinary  conversational  powers,  and  these  civilities, 
thus  beeped  upon  him,  gave  him  very  evident  satisfaction. 

A  short  time  before  I  left  London,  we  dined  together  at 
the  Marquis  of  L— 's,  where  we  met  a  party  of  the  moat 
agreeable  people.  Among  them  were  a  learned  ptofoaoor 
of  Cambridge  University,  and  that  venerable  Irish  patriot, 
the  late  Sir  John  Newport  I  mention  these  two  in  parti, 
cular,  as  the  professor*  was  quite  astounded  at  Mr.  Ran- 
dotph*a  intimate  knowledge  of  everything  in  England* 
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whether  literary,  political,  or  local;  whilst  good  Sir  John 
regarded,  with  an  incredulous  smile,  Randolph's  assertion 
that  he  had  never  been  in  Ireland. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  *• I  wish  to  heaven  you 
would  inoculate  some  of  our  Irish  absentees  with  your  ad- 
miration of  poor  Ireland,  and  induce  them  to  obtain,  by  ob- 
servation, one  quarter  the  information  which  you  have 
learned  from  men  and  boohs*  I  frankly  confess  to  you, 
that  I  do  not  believe  them  is  one  of  them  in  London 
whom  you  coald  not  easily  pools  by  a  lew  home  ques- 


I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  in  its  proper  place,  that  our 
card  of  invitation  said,  M  a  quarter  past  seven."  I  said  to 
Randolph  that  this  meant  eight  o'clock,  and  that  we  need 
not  be  at  the  house  earlier. 

"  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  punctuality  to  engagements  was 
one  of  the  lessons  taught  me  by  my  mother,  (God  bless 
her,)  and  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  comply  Ike- 
rally  with  the  terms  of  an  invitation.  We  most  be  there 
at  the  time  specified,  sir?  late  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
for  dinner." 

We  went  accordingly,  and  when  we  arrived,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  the  quarter,  the  servants  most  politely  stared 
at  us,  said  nothing,  but  looked  wonders,  and  quietly  ushered 
us  into  the  drawing-room,  where  we  found  nobody.  The 
marquis  had  not  yet  reached  home  from  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  the  other  guests,  more  fashionable  than  ourselves,  added 
the  usual  halCbout's  grace  to  the  appointed  time.  By  and 
by  the  marchioness,  a  most  fascinating  woman — and  good 
as  she  was  fascinating — made  her  appearance,  apologizing 
for  her  late  toilet,  which  Randolph  met  by  an  amusing 
counter-apology  for  our  republican  punctuality,  saying, 
that  we  bad  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  the  other 
gentlemen,  by  thus  monopolizing  her  company  to  ourselves. 
At  eight  o'clock  ail  were  assembled,  and  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Randolph  was  given  the  post  of  honour,  next  to 
the  marchioness,  and  at  first  thought  he  would  be  obliged 
to  oner  his  servioes  to  carve— a  duty  which  he  by  no  means 
coveted, — but,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  the  dishes  were 
one  by  one  removed  to  a  side-table,  where  the  servants 
performed  the  manual  labour,  and  afterwards  handed  round 
each  dish,  properly  carved,  to  the  guests.  The  conversa- 
tion aoon  became  very  animated,  and  took  a  political  turn. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  questioned  closely  on  American  affairs, 
and  answered  freely  and  fully.  He  candidly  admitted  what 
kt  considered  to  be  the  mistake*  committed  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  the  greatest  of  which,  he  said,  was  the 
abolition  of  tbe  laws  of  primogeniture.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen thought  this  rather  a  strange  complaint  from  a  re. 
publican,  although  quite  agreeing  with  him  in  principle ; 
and  before  we  separated,  they  had  nearly  mistaken  him 
for  ananjutocmt.  The  Cambridge  professor  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  conversation  he  walked  home  with  us 
after  the  party  broke  up,  and  remained  with  us  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  closely  questioning  Randolph  about 
American  affairs.  Randolph  and  myself  were  as  much 
surprised  at  his  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  as  he  had 
been  at  Randolph's  knowledge  of  England.  I  met  no  one 
in  London  who  seemed  to  have  taken  more  pains  to  gain 
correct  information  of  everything  American,  and  who  had 
so  much  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  great  experiment, 
a  republican  government  At  parting*  he  gave  us  a  very 
warm  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  decline  for  want  of  time,  but  which  Mr.  Randolph 
availed  himself  of  subsequently. 

We  spent  several  days  together,  visiting  the  public  build, 
inga  of  London,  and  ms  previous  intimate  knowledge  of 


their  history  and  localities,  rendered  him  an  invaluable 
guide.  He  could  not  endure  the  hackmed  showmen,  who 
make  it  a  business  to  wait  upon  visiters,  and  recite,  for  pay, 
their  well-learned  lesson.  "Take  your  fees,  sir,  and  be. 
gone,  we  want  not  your  services,"  he  would  say  in. 
dignandy  to  the  astonished  guide ;  who,  however,  would 
still  follow  us,  as  if  he  could  not  concientioualy  pocket  the 
money  without  having  earned  it.  At  Westminster  Abbey, 
just  as  we  entered  in  venerable  walls,  the  solemn  organ 
from  the  chapel  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  Randolph  said  to 
me: 

44  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  worship  together  lor  once,  and 
perhaps  only  once,  in  this  glorious  receptacle  of  the  great, 
the  wise,  the  mighty  of  the  earth;  and,  whilst  we  kneel  in 
prayer  to  our  Almighty  Father,  let  us  reflect,  as  our  eyes 
rest  on  the  sculptured  tombs  of  kings  and  statesmen,  that 
4  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  saith  the  preacher.'  " 

We  accordingly  attended  prayers,  and  most  audibly  and 
solemnly  did  Randolph  repeat  the  responses.  His  figure, 
bis  voice,  his  solemnity  of  manner,  were  so  striking,  the 
persons  present  eyed  him  with  no  small  curiosity,  and 
I  caught  even  the  reverend  clergyman's  gaze  more  than 
once  fixed  upon  him ;  but  he  noticed  them  not,  so  com- 
pletely were  his  feelings  enlkted  in  the  simple  services  of 
the  altar.  After  we  had  examined  and  criticised  all  the 
most  striking  monuments,  he  said  to  me : 

14  Now,  come,  and  I  will  show  you  the  most  imposing  of 
aU  the  'mementos'  in  this  great  national  mausoleum;  not 
for  grandeur  of  design,  nor  beauty  of  sculpture,  but  for  the 
greatest  simplicity.  Look  down,  sir,  on  these  two  plain 
slabs," — and  he  pointed  to  two  very  plain  tomb-etones,— 


W.P. 

C.J.F. 

44  there,  sir,  lie  the  remains  of  William  Pitt  and  Charles 
James  Fox ;  the  two  great  msster-mmds,  the  two  most  illus- 
trious rivals  of  the  age.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  it  exhibits  a 
correct  taste  m  the  designer  to  use  their  simple  initials 
alone,  W.  P.,  C.  X  F.,  as  an  all-sufficient  eulogy.  The  con- 
trast is  so  great,  sir,  between  these  humble  slabs  and  yonder 
splendid  monuments  to  kings  and  princes,  we  turn  with 
disgust  from  that  species  of  fame  which  can  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  the  aid  of  gold,  to  lata,  which  requires  no 
4  fancied  urn'  to  secure  its  immortality." 

The  monument  in  the  poet's  corner,  to  the  memory  of 
Gay,  displeased  him  very  much  from  its  flippancy : 

u  Life  Is  a  jert,  and  all  thingB  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  bat  now  1  know  It" 

From  Westminster  Abbey  we  proceeded  to  St,  Paul's, 
and  after  an  arduous  journey,  reached  the  inside  of  the  ball. 
There  we  sat,  and  joked  and  moralised  for  half  an  hour, 
looking  down  upon  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pigmies  who  were  traversing  the  narrow  streets,  and  gazing 
over  the  apparently  illimitable  extent  of  London. 

44 1  shall  leave  some  evidence  of  our  visit  here,"  exclaim- 
ed Randolph,  pulling  out  his  card-case,  and  placing  two  or 
three  of  his  cards,  "Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  in  a  crevice  of 
the  balL  I  never  heard  whether  the  bishop  of  London,  or 
the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  appropriated  this  visit  to  himself; 
but  the  next  tune  I  enter  the  ball,  I  mean  to  search  for  these 
mementos  of  our  elevated  tft*AMU. 

Mr.  Randolph  abandoned  none  of  his  peculiarities  of  dress 
whilst  he  was  in  London.  He  walked  the  streets  there  as 
unconcernedly  as  be  used  to  do  in  Washington,  utterly 
careless  of  the  curiosity  he  excited  by  his  strange  appear- 
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vice.  Several  times,  when  I  walked  with  Mm,  the  people 
would  step  and  gase  at  him,  but  this  never  annoyed  him.  He 
did  not  aeem  to  notice  it  If  the  topic  of  conversation  in- 
terested him,  he  would  atop  occasionally,  no  matter  how 
public  the  spot  was,  and  deliver  one  of  his  M  extemporane- 
ous flashes,"  and  then  walk  quietly  on,  without  paying  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  shrugs  of  the  passing  strangers.  ] 
appeared  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  bye  streets, 
lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  and  whenever  we  had  any 
great  distance  to  walk,  he  initiated  me  into  all  the  ehert 
emit,  which  none  but  Londoners  are  supposed  to  know. 


JOTTING-S  (from  the  Intelligencer.) 

Dn.  Howe.— It  will  be  a  curious  piece  of  news  to  you  that 
our  countryman  Dr.  Howe  (lately  married  and  gone  abroad) 
has  been  stopped  on  the  borders  of  Prussia  by  a  Cabinet  order, 
and  of  course  is  shut  out  from  so  much  of  the  Rhine  as  lies  (if 
my  geography  serves  me)  between  Coblenta  and  Cologne. 
This  special  edict  on  the  part  of  a  king  with  a  standing  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  no  small  compliment  to 
Dr.  Howe's  consequence ;  but  perhaps  it  would  interest  your 
readers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cetera  into*. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  (and  as  such  I  shall 
always  treasure  the  memory)  of  sharing  Dr.  Howe's  lodgings 
at  Paris  for  some  months.  He  wss  then  employed  in  learning 
that  system  of  instruction  for  the  blind  upon  which  he  has 
since  grafted  improvements  that  have  made  him  a  separate 
fame  among  philanthropist*.  Philanthropy  seems  to  be  his 
engrossing  and  only  mission  in  life,  however;  for,  though  giv- 
ing the  most  of  his  day  to  the  objects  of  his  special  errand,  he 
found  time  to  make  himself  the  most  serviceable  man  in 
France  to  the  cause  of  Poland.  The  disasters  of  Warsaw  had 
filled  Paris  with  destitute  refugees,  and  distinguished  men 
who  had  shared  in  that  desperate  battle  were  literally  house- 
less in  the  streets.  Our  common  breakfast-room  was  thronged 
with  these  unfortunate  patriots,  and,  with  noble  liberality,  Dr. 
Howe  kept  open  table  for  all  who  came  to  him— many  of 
them  to  my  knowledge  getting  no  food  elsewhere,  and,  among 
others,  Lelewel,  the  distinguished  poet  and  patriot,  coming  in 
one  morning  to  ask  a  breakfast,  as  I  well  recollect,  after  hav- 
ing slept  out  a  winter's  night  in  the  street.  Lafayette  was  at 
that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  committee,  and  Fenimore 
Cooper  (whose  generosity  to  the  Poles  should  be  chronicled, 
as  well  ss  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  cause) 
shared  with  Dr.  Howe  the  counsel  and  most  efficient  agency 
of  the  benevolent  old  man.  At  this  time  a  sum  of  money  was 
raised  to  be  sent,  with  some  important  and  secret  despatches, 
to  the  Poles  who  had  fled  into  Prussia,  and  Dr.  Howe  offered 
to  be  the  bearer.  I  went  with  him  to  the  Messageriaand  saw 
him  off  in  the  dihgmce,  very  little  suspecting  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  his  errand.  He  arrived  at  Berlin,  and,  after  passing 
the  evening  abroad,  returned  to  his  hotel  and  found  a  couple 
of  gensd'armet  in  his  room.  They  informed  him  that  he  must 
accompany  them  to  the  police.  The  doctor  understood  his  po- 
sition in  a  moment.  By  a  sudden  effort  he  succeeded  in 
pitching  both  the  soldiers  out  of  the  room  and  closing  the 
door,  for  it  was  all-important  that  he  should  gain  time  to  de- 
stroy papers  that  he  had  about  him.  The  gsas-rf'omes  com- 
menced a  parley  with  him  through  the  bolted  door,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  compact  that  he  should  be  let  alone  till  rooming, 
on  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  go  with  them  peaceably  at  day- 
light—they keeping  sentry  outside.  He  had  no  light,  but  he 
passed  the  night  in  tearing  into  the  smallest  possible  fragments 
the  important  papers  and  soaking  them  in  water.  Among  his 
papers,  however,  were  two  or  three  letters  from  Lafayette  to 
himself  which  he  wished  to  preserve,  and  after  examining  the 
room  he  secreted  these  t»  the  koBow  0/  a  platter  cast  of  the 
king  which  chanced  to  be  there,  and  so  saved  them;  for, 
though  the  minute  fragments  were  picked  out  and  put  together 
again,  (as  he  subsequently  discovered,)  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
Berlin  six  months  after,  who  went  to  the  hotel  and  found  the 
secreted  letters  safe  in  the  plaster  king's  keeping ! 


At  dawn  Dr.  Howe  opened  bis  door,  and  was  marched  im- 
mediately to  prison.  By  chance,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrivali 
he  had  met  an  American  in  the  entry  of  the  hotel  who  had 
recognized  him,  and  the  next  day  came  to  call.  From  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  house  denied 
all  knowledge  of  what  had  become  of  him,  this  gentleman  sus- 
pected an  arrest,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives,  our  then  minister  to 
France,  stating  his  suspicion.  Mr.  Rives  immediately  demand- 
ed him  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  was  assured  in  reply 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  person  in  question.  Mr.  Rives 
applied  a  second  time.  Dr.  Howe  had  now  been  six  weeks  in 
solitary  confinement,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  was 
taken  out  in  silence  and  put  into  a  carriage  with  closed  win- 
dows. They  drove  off,  and  it  was  his  own  terrible  belief  for 
the  first  day,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Siberia.  By  the  light 
through  the  covering  of  the  carriage,  however,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  going  westward.  The  sudden  transition  from 
close  confinement  to  the  raw  air,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  his  silent  journey  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  stop  and  consult  a  physician.  They  refused.  On  the  next 
morning,  while  changing  horses,  a  physician  was  brought  to 
the  carriage-door,  who,  after  seeing  the  prisoner,  wrote  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  sble  to  proceed,  and  they  again  drove  on. 
That  day  they  crossed  a  corner  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions, 
and,  while  stopping  for  a  moment  in  a  village,  Dr.  Howe 
saw  the  red  coats  of  some  officers,  and  by  a  bold  attempt 
escaped  from  his  guards  and  threw  himself  on  their  protection. 
They  quietly  restored  him  to  the  Prussians,  and  die  carriage 
drove  on  once  more— his  guard  finally  setting  him  down  at 
Mats,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia,  with  orders  never  to  enter 
again  the  Prussian  dominions.  At  present  he  is  at  Baden- 
j  Baden,  and  Mr.  Everett  is  engaged  in  a  negotiation,  through 
the  Prussian  minister  at  London,  (Chevalier  Bunsen,)  for  the 
revocation  of  the  Cabinet  order  and  permission  for  a  simple 
citizen  of  the  United  Suites  to  show  his  bride  the  Rhine !  Mr. 
Greene,  our  consul  at  Rome,  who  is  now  in  New-York,  informs 
me  that  Dr.  Howe  is  also  on  the  black  list  of  the  king  of 
Naples— of  course  as  a  general  champion  of  liberty. 

Dr.  Howe's  first  reputation,  aa  is  well  known,  was  made  aa 
a  PbilheUene  in  the  Gssek  revolution.  He  left  this  country 
entirely  without  means,  having  just  completed  his  studies  in 
surgery,  and  worked  his  passage  to  Greece.  He  entered  the 
service  as  surgeon,  and  soon  gained  the  highest  promotion — 
serving  part  of  the  time  on  board  the  armed  steamer  command- 
ed by  Hastings — the  only  fault  found  with  him  being  (as  a 
Hanoverian  comrade  of  his  told  me  at  Paris)  that  he  would  be 
in  the  fight,  and  was  only  a  surgeon  when  the  battle  was  over. 
His  whole  career  in  Greene  was  one  of  gallant  acts  of  bravery, 
generosity,  and  self-sacrifice,  as  represented  by  his  companions 
there-— and  if  he  could  ever  be  made  to  overcome  the  unwil- 
lingness with  which  he  speaks  of  himself;  his  history  of  personal 
adventure  would,  without  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most  curiously 
interesting  narratives  in  the  world.  Dr.  Howe's  slight  person, 
delicate  and  beautiful  features  and  soft  voice,  would  give  one 
the  impression  that  he  was  more  at  home  in  his  patient  labour 
of  winding  light  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  sense-imprisoned 
Laura  Bridgman ;  but  a  more  fiery  spirit,  and  one  more  reluc- 
tant to  submit  to  the  details  of  quiet  life  does  not  exist,  ftid  the 
most  trying  service  he  has  ever  done  in  the  cause  of  philan- 
thropy, 1  sincerely  believe,  is  this  discipline  of  bis  tumultuous 
energies  to  the  patient  teaching  of  the  blind.  He  is  still  a 
young  man— not  yet  forty,  1  believe.  I  could  not  trust  my 
admiration  and  affection  to  say  more  of  his  character  than  the 
giving  of  this  simple  statement  of  facts. 

WANDERINGS  ON  THE  8KAS    AND    SHORES  OF    AFRICA.— I 

read  with  much  interest  yesterday  the  first  number  of  a  new 
serial  book  of  travels  published  in  this  city.  It  is  called  "  Wan- 
derings on  the  8eas  and  Shores  of  Africa,"  and  the  copyright 
is  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bacon,  (brother  of  the  eminent  clergyman 
of  that  name  at  New  Haven,)  who  I  presume  is  the  author. 
He  went  out  aa  Colonial  Physician  to  Liberia,  and  the  work 
embodies  his  adventures  for  three  years.  In  an  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  preparations  for  the  enterprise,  he  says  :  "  By 
various  means  1  sought  to  secure  myself  against  the  special 
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i  of  African  life.  For  five  years  1  trained  myself  in  a 
peculiar  comae  of  abstinence,  hardship,  and  pedestrian  excr- 
civs.  From  my  18th  to  my  23d  year  I  ate  no  meat  and  no  part 
of  any  animated  thing,  under  a  conviction  acquired  in  my 
early  life  from  some  of  my  miacellaneoua  readings  that  a  pure 
vegetable  diet  would  prolong  the  life  of  man,  and  exempt  him 
from  most  of  **  the  91s  that  flesh  is  heir  to.*  During  much  of 
this  period,  I  also  rigidly  abstained  from  tea,  coffee,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco,  as  excitants  and  exhtlarants  ultimately  injurious 
to  the  human  system,  in  whatever  quantities  taken.  I  discard- 
ed the  use  of  a  soft  bed,  generally  sleeping  upon  *  hard  conch 
or  upon  still  harder  boards,  with  window  open  throughout  the 
year,  in  the  earnestness  of  my  endeavors  to  rid  myself  of  all 
those  lozurioue  comforts  which  I  believed  adapted  only  to  en- 
ervate the  body,  to  unfit  it  for  the  hardships  of  a  life  of  labour 
and  adventure,  and  to  render  it  the  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
disease.  I  took  many  pedestrian  tours,  braving  alike  the  heat 
and  sunshine  of  summer  and  the  cold  storms  of  winter,  in  « 
dress  the  same  in  all  seasons.  For  some  years  I  rarely  passed 
three  days  together  without  walking  several  miles,  often 
through  pathless  woods  and  over  rough  rocks  and  mountains. 
I  look  back  on  these  indulgences  of  a  wilful  spirit  of  experi- 
ment «t  boyish  foUiet,  which  subjected  me  to  much  needless 
bodily  suffering  and  mental  trial,  and  wasted  much  time  and 
strength  which  might  have  been  employed  in  more  normal 
modes,  with  greater  benefit  to  myself  and  others."  Mr.  Bacon 
passed  nine  or  ten  months  at  Cape  Palmes,  nearly  two  months 
at  Sierra  Leone,  two  months  on  the  Gambia,  two  months  on 
the  8enegal,  and  made  numerous  voyages  along  the  coast  of 
Senegambia  and  Guinea,  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  visitmgisissionary  stations,  slave  factories,  trading 
places,  and  native  towns  before  undescribed.  He  presents 
new  facts  on  the  subjects  of  the  Slave  Trade,  Colonization, 
Christian  Missions,  African  Commerce,  Ac,  and  gives  the  re- 
sults of  medical  practice  in  the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  coast, 
with  observations  on  the  natural  history  of  those  little-explored 
regions.  From  this  specimen  number  it  promises  to  be  full  of 
information,  and  it  is  written  in  a  kind  of  frank  autobiography, 
which  is  extremely  readable  and  entertaining.  He  states,  by 
the  way,  in  his  preface,  that,  «*  after  many  delays  and  disap- 
pointments, ho  finds  it  necessary  to  publish  his  bonk  on  his 
own  pecuniary  responsibility— the  present  state  of  the  book- 
trade  being  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  disposing  of  the  copy- 
right at  any  advantage  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  the  booksellers 
and  publishers."  So  interesting  a  book  as  this  wanting  a  pub- 
lisher is  a  pretty  strong  exponent  of  the  need  of  some  amend- 
ment to  the  law  of  copyright 

Floating  mews  and  chit-chat.— The  New-York"  Ameri- 
can," after  quoting  from  what  the  editor  calls  "  the  agreeably 
gossipping  New- York  correspondent  of  the  Intelligencer,"  re- 
marks that  *  this  correspondence  is  not,  to  be  sure,  very  relia- 
ble for  matters  of  met"— which  is  very  like  disparaging  a  hasty 
pudding  for  not  being  a  ramp  steak.  This  style  of  criticising 
things  by  telling  what  they  axe  not,  suits  the  "  American"  in 
the  two  respects,  that  it  is  both  easy  and  oracular.  But  I 
should  prefer  to  be  tried  rather  by  what  I  undertake  to  do, 
which  is  certainly  not  to  send  you  simply  "  matters  of  fact." 
To  wait  for  the  winnowing  of  error  and  exaggeration  from 
truth,  would  be  to  send  you  a  correspondence  as  stale  as  some 
of  the  columns  in  which  I  am  found  fault  with.  I  profess 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  send  you  the  novelty  and  gossip  of  the 
hour,  and  you,  and  all  others  (except  those  who  are  M  nothing 
if  not  critical"  and  sntsf  find  a  fault)  take  it  as  they  take  what 
they  hear  in  their  day's  walk—as  material  for  conversation 
and  speculation,  which  may  be  mere  rumour,  may  be  truth. 
I  am  happy  to  amuse  a  New- York  editor,  but  I  do  not  write 
for  one  so  near  my  sources  of  information.  I  write  with  only 
such  of  your  subscribers  in  my  eye  as  are  not  resident  in  New- 
York— who  want  a  gay  daguerreotype  of  the  floating  news 
and  chit-chat  of  the  hour,  such  as  they  would  have  gathered 
by  observation  and  conversation,  if  they  had  passed  in  New- 
York  the  day  on  which  I  write.  Loose  as  is  all  this  ministry 
to  die  love  of  news,  however,  I  will  lay  any  bet  which  I  could 
have  the  conscience  to  take  from  that  editor,  that,  comparing 


paragraph  by  paragraph  with  his  own  paper,  for  twenty  col. 
iimns,  I  will  find  more  misstatements  in  his  than  in  my  own — 
though  you  would  think  by  his  criticism  that  he  never  com- 
mitted an  error  in  his  life. 

General  Greene.— -An  exquisite  copy  was  shown  me 
yesterday  by  our  scholarly  and  talented  consul  at  Rome  of 
the  medal  voted  by  Congress  to  his  grandfather,  General  Greene, 
in  commemoration  of  the  brilliant  Southern  campaign  and 
the  concluding  Battle  of  Eutaw.  It  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
gallant  old  man,  and  the  device  on  the  reverse  side,  represent- 
ing the  Spirit  of  liberty  bringing  blessings  to  the  Sooth,  is 
admirably  executed.  The  two  field-pieces  presented  to  the 
hero  by  Congress  at  the  same  time  are  still  left  by  his  family 
in  the  repository  at  West  Point  The  grandson,  Mr.  Greene, 
is  obliged  to  reside  abroad  for  his  health,  but  his  acquirements 
and  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review  and  other 
periodicals  do  credit  to  his  country,  and  it  could  be  wished 
that,  as  a  tribute  at  least  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  gainers 
of  our  independence,  he  might  have  a  more  lucrative  post 
abroad  than  a  nominal  consulship.  Mr.  Greene  is  married  to 
a  lovely  young  Roman  lady,  who  has  lately  distwguaked 
herself  as  an  artist. 

Sins  op  correspondence. — And,  apropos  of  my  sins  of 
correspondence,  I  find  that  propriety  begins  to  require  that  all 
words  signifying  exhilarating  drinks  must  henceforth  be  de- 
cently disembowelled  :  that  cobblers  must  be  written  c— — s, 

and  juleps  j— a,  slings  s s,  and  punches  p  s. 

I  have  had  three  letters  and  one  poetic  appeal  addressed  to  me, 
remonstrative  against  my  shameless  mention  of  these  iniqui- 
tous beverages  in  so  exemplary  a  paper  as  the  Intelligencer. 
I  consider  this  an  exponent  of  the  leading  enthusiasm  of  the 
era,  and  willingly  give  way.  One  of  my  rebukers  attacked 
me  more  particularly  for  what  he  considered  a  slighting  allu- 
sion to  the  coming  of  Father  Mathew  to  America.  To  this, 
n  intention,  at  least,  I  plead  not  guilty.  I  revere  the  char- 
acter of  that  great  reformer,  and  I  consider  his  mission  sacred 
and  salutary.  My  submission  shall  be  more  emphatic,  if 
necessary. 

English  ronos. — I  have  seen  the  first  sheet  or  two  of  a 
most  beautiful  edition  of  Barry  Cornwall's  •*  English  Songs," 
publishing  by  Ticknor,  of  Boston.  1  have  for  some  time  had 
the  only  copy  I  could  hear  of  in  the  country,  and  1  congratu- 
late the  lovers  of  verse  on  the  chance  of  possessing  one  of  the 
most  delicious  feasts  of  poetry  ever  put  under  covert.  It  will 
be  out  in  a  few  days. 

Macreadt— draws  well,  and  the  town  is  fully  occupied  in 
discussing  why  he  only  astonishes  end  never  move*  the  feel- 
ings of  his  audience.  He  is  a  most  accomplished  player,  and 
in  these  days,  when  theatrical  criticism  can  neither  help  nor 
harm  an  actor,  he  can  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  style  with 
little  interruption. 

Italian  opera.— The  Italian  Operatic  Company  have  con- 
cluded their  engagement.  Antognini  and  Madame  Majoccht 
rather  grew  upon  the  liking  of  the  musical,  but  altogether  it 
was  an  indifferent  affair,  exceedingly  well-patronized— owing, 
probably,  to  the  admirable  excellence  of  the  orchestra. 

Longfellow— a  poet  who  combines  genius  and  workman- 
like finish— is  in  New-York,  under  the  care  of  Elliot  the  oca- 
list.  I  trust  he  will  keep  an  undamaged  pair  of  eyes,  though 
the  loss  of  sight  would  turn  a  great  deal  of  new-light  inward 
upon  his  nrind— es  it  did  upon  Milton's  and  be  a  gain  to  the 
glory  of  his  country. 

Warm  oat  in  octorer.— I  am  ministered  to  while  writ- 
ing to-day  by  the  most  delicfously-tempered  autumn  air  that 
ever  intoxicated  the  heart  of  a  ripening  grape.  I  only  lament 
that  the  distinct  pleasure  I  feel  in  every  pore  and  fibre  will 
not  be  channelled  into  the  nib  of  my  pen  and  flow  to  you  in 
rhetoric.  The  wind  is  a  little  northerly,  however,  and  it  may 
bring  you  a  sample. 

The  pilgrim  pathem.— Weir's  great  national  painting,  the 
"  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  Ddf-Haven,"  is  now 
open  for  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  ike  Academy  of  Design,  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Leonard-street  The  present  is  the  only  op- 
portunity that  our  atuens  will  ham  of  seeing  this  fine  picture. 
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SERENADE. 

Open  thy  lattice,  love- 
Listen  to  me! 
The  cool  balmy  breeze 

la  abroad  on  the  tea ! 
The  moon,  like  a  queen, 

Roams  her  realms  of  bine, 
And  the  stars  keep  their  vigils 

In  heaven  for  you. 
Ere  morn's  gushing  light 

Tip*  the  hills  with  its  ray. 
Away,  o'er  the  waters, 

Away  and  away ! 
Then  open  thy  lattice,  love— 

Listen  to  me ! 
While  the  moon '« in  the  sky, 

And  the  breexe  on  the  sea ! 

Open  thy  lattice,  love- 
Listen  to  me ! 

In  the  voyage  of  life, 
Love  our  pilot  will  be ! 

He  will  sit  at  the  helm 
Wherever  we  rove, 

And  steer  by  the  load-etar 
He  kindled  above ! 

His  shell  for  a  shallop 
Will  cut  the  bright  spray, 

Or  skim,  like  a  bird, 
O'er  the  waters  away ; 

Then  open  thy  lattice,  love- 
Listen  to  me, 

While  the  moon 's  in  the  sky, 
And  the  breeze  on  the  sea ! 


TO  THE  LADIES. 


We  have  nothing  to  write  about,  this  morning,  ladies!— 
quite  nothing !  We  presume  you  know  that  the  crocus  yel- 
low and  the  blue  of  your  own  eyes  are  the  fashionable 
colours;  that  Middleton  cuts  his  slippers  low  behind  for 
such  ladies  as  know  what  is  becoming  to  the  foot ;  that  the 
late  strain  after  economy  is  yielding  to  a  rebound  of  extrava- 
gance, (consequently,  this  winter,  you  can  wear  nothing  too 
gorgeously  sumptuous ;)  that  ruinous  bracelets  are  utterly  in- 
dispensable to  wrists  with  a  swan's  neck  in  them,  and  that 
the  New  Mirror  (pardon  us  J)  is  of  the  fashionable  crocus 
tint  xtnthout,  and  as  "blue"  within  as  is  bearable  by  the 
copyrighted  and  intoxicating  benightedness  of  beauty.  If 
you  had  sent  for  us  to  your  boudoir  and  ordered  our  memory 
spread  out  upon  a  silk  cushion,  we  could  tell  you  no  more. 

If  you  are  interested  at  all  in  u#, — we  are  having,  this 
morning,  our  little  private  mope,  with  no  possible  flight  of 
fancy  beyond  the  ends  of  our  fingers.  We  have  been  sit- 
ting here  two  hours  making  Caryatides  to  hold  up  some  spilt 
ink  on  our  blotting-paper— (rather  nicely  drawn,  one  of 
themT&nd  looks  like  a  Greek  girl  we  saw  at  Egina.)  Then 
we  have  had  a  reverie  on  political  economy — musing,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  we  should  wear  a  ring  on  our  right  hand, 
(which  belongs  to  the  working  classes,)  or  on  the  left,  which 
is  purely  an  ornamental  idler,  bom  but  to  be  gloved  and  kept 
gentlemanly.  Now  what  do  you  think  on  that  subject? 
Here  is  this  most  virtuous  and  attached  right  hand  of  ours, 
an  exemplary  and  indefatigable  provider  for  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  our  family,  who  has  never  failed  to  bring 
bread  to  our  mouths  since  we  placed  our  dependanee  on 
him,  and  why  should  he  not  be  ornamented  and  made  trim 
and  respectable,  first  and  foremost !  He  is  not  defiled  by  his 
work.  He  is  clean  when  he  is  washed.  He  is  made  on  the 
same  model  as  the  idle  dangler  opposite,  and  though  he  could 
do  very  well  without  that  same  Mr.  Sinister  Digits,  there 
would  be  no  "  living"  for  Mr.  Sinister  Digits  without  him / 
Most  meritorious  worky !    Put  the  ring  on  his  forefinger ! 

Um!  it  does  not  look  so  well  on  that  hand !  There  is  a 
dingy  groove  on  the  inside  of  the  second  finger,  (which  you 
would  not  remark,  perhaps,  but  for  the  consmcuousness  of 


the  jewel)— a  nasty  soil  of  an  ill-effaced  ink-spot,  made  by 
a  qwU  Faith!  it  calls  attention  to  a  the  shop,"  and  would 
do  so  in  good  company !  He  must  work  in  gloves  if  he  is 
to  be  observed !  And  the  ring  is  not  so  becomingly  carried, 
as  by  that  other  plumper  and  more  taper  gentleman,  whose 
joints,  with  lets  dexterity,  look  supple  and,  truth  to  own, 
more  suitable ! 

No— no!  "  Take  back  the  ring!*  The  bee  works  hard 
enough  to  have  his  pick  of  wings,  but  he  would  only  be  cum- 
bered with  the  butterfly's.  Indulgence  forever  to  the  orna- 
mentals! Money  to  the  ladies  whether  yon  have  it  or  no! 
Credit  to  the  dandies !  And,  befitting  brown  bread  and  plain 
blessings  for  the  labour-stained  right  hands  of  society—our 
own  among  the  worky-most  and  least  complaining ! 

We  have  been  ring-mad  since  the  mummy's  ring  (men- 
tioned in  the  last  Mirror)  was  slipped  upon  our  finger,  and 
we  have  pulled  out  from  our  store  of  relics  a  huge  emerald  (in 
whose  light  is  locked  up  a  history)  and  it  was  of  the  wear- 
ing of  it  that  we  mused  in  this  morning's  mope  of  idleness. 
The  world  is  set  in  a  solid  emerald,  says  the  Mahomedan— 
"  the  emerald  stone  Sakhral,  the  agitations  of  whose  light 
cause  earthquakes.'*  We  would  make  a  pilgrimage  (if  our 
"  travels"  would  sell)  to  see  the  great  "  mother  of  emeralds'* 
worshipped  by  the  Peruvians  in  the  Valley  of  Manta — big 
as  a  gourd  and  luminous  at  murk  midnight,  (or  so  they  say.) 
Excuse  us,  when  we  meet  you,  if  we  profler  our  loft  hand 
for  courtesy,  for  on  the  fore-finger  of  that  sits  ear  agitated 
emerald— the  right  hand  kept,  unrewarded  by  your  touch, 
to  serve  yon  only.  Adieu— till  they  are  dead  who  are  to 
die,  (one  a  minute,)  ere  another  Saturday— for,  at  the  dose 
of  our  overflowings  into  your  cup,  this  sad  thought  runs 
over !  And  if,  in  the  midst  of  our  trifling,  Providence  mi- 
nisters such  thoughts  to  us,  they  can  scarce  be  unseasonable, 
passed  on,  in  the  same  company,  to  you  ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Oh  Major  Noah !  Oh  Express  Otis!  Do  yon  dunk  we 
have  "  Sampson's  hair,  Milo's  strength,  Scanderberg'a  arm, 
Solomon's  wisdom,  Croesus's  wealth,  Tolly's  eloquence, 
Gyges'  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus,  Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's 
years" — that  we  can  achieve  all  you  credit  to  us !  We  did 
not  write  the  article  on  "  hat"  in  a  foregone  Mirror,  and  we 
are  not  the  New- York  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal — (though  many  thanks  to  that  kind  Providence 
Daily  for  many  favours.)  No,  oh  Major!  No,  oh  Otis! 
Few  things  are  smoother  in  this  world  than  the  under  side 
of  our  right  arm,  polished  with  perpetual  quill-chasing— but 
there  are  things  in  the  world  we  have  not  written,  we 
soberly  aver !  Spe*  nbi  qtiigqvu. 

Many  thanks  to  the  Knickerbocker  for  its  cool  Wilfis-and- 
Water!  Oh  heavens,  dear  Ollapod,  don't  dilute  us!  If  you 
want  your  damsels  written  to,  trot  them  out,  and  give  us  a 
fair  per-cent&ge  on  the  product — but  don't  wire-<Jraw  us ! 
We  are  as  fine  as  we  can  bear  our  weight — Experiment 
proves !  "  No  more  on't  an  thou  Wet  me !" 

Health  to  the  lady  in  Mississippi  who  sends  us  some  most 
canonical  and  irreproachable  verse  wasted  on  a  theme  out 
of  the  dictionary.  Half  the  battle  in  poetry,  is  cheesing  a 
good  subject,  oh  bright  lady !  Take  a  leaf  out  of  your  heart, 
(for  you  must  have  loved  somebody,)  and  embroider  it  that 
way,  and  it  will  do. 

We  salute  the  author  of  "  Cheap  Boarding-houses  and 
True  Love"  and  desire  to  hear  more  of  him. 

Miss  Cushman's  poetry  is  good,  as  is  most  she  does  and 
it  is  in  the  approved  copy-drawer.  She  should  writs  a  play, 
and  play  it  Her  talents  are  ample  for  great  success  in 
dramatic  literature. 
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BURGESS  &  STRINGER, 

CORNER  OF  BROADWAY  AND  ANN  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 

GENERAL    AGENCY 

AND  PERIODICAL  DEPOT  FOE  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICAN 
AND  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS  AND  CHEAP  PUBLICATIONS. 


Foreign  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

•4  General  Agency  for  the  United  States,  for  all 
the  popular  Foreign  Periodicals  and  Publica- 
tions, has  also  been  established,  among  which 
may  be  found — 

WILMER  ft.  SMITH'S  EUROPEAN  TIMES— 
a  most  excellent  paper,  printed  at  Liverpool  on 
the  departure  of  each  Steamship,  and  contain- 
ing a  full  digest  of  all  the  news  up  to  the  hour 
of  sailing. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS-a 
weekly  publication  of  London,  each  number  of 
which  is  embellished  with  twenty  to  fifty  of  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  wood  engravings 
ever  produced  in  any  country.     18}  cents. 

PUNCH— is  the  title  of  another  fascinating  Lon- 
don publication,  embellished  with  excellent 
wood  cuts,  " taking  off"  the  times  and  "well 
known  characters"  to  a  charm.    12  1-2  cents. 

BELL'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON— a  well  known 
and  highly  popular  sporting  publication,  is 
also  among  the  list  of  fancy  publications  re- 
gularly received  by  each  steamer.    18 }  cents. 

PICTORIAL  TIMES— an  illustrated  weekly, 

.  published  at  Liverpool,  The  engravings  most 
splendid.    18}  cents. 

LATEST  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOI  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers — a  great  variety  re- 
ceived by  each  steamer. 

PENNY  PAffiRS  OF  ENGLAND— an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  penny  news  and  illustrated 
papers,  regularly  received,  and  for  sale  at  6} 
cents  each.' 

ANY  NEWSPAPER  OR  MAGAZINE  pub- 
lished in  Europe,  may  be  obtained  by  leaving 
an  order  with  B.  Jt  S. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

NEW  YORK  HERALD. 
THE  NEW  WORLD. 
BROTHER  JONATHAN. 
THE  NEW  MIRROR. 
PHILADELPHIA  SATURDAY  COURIER. 
«  SATURDAY  POST. 

«  MUSEUM. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  EXPRESS. 

«  DAILY  &  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

«  SUN. 

DOLLAR  WEEKLY. 
SUNDAY  MERCURY. 
BOSTON  WEEKLY  BEE. 
YANKEE  NATION. 
BOSTON  NOTION. 
UNCLE  SAM. 


DICKENS'S  (BOZ)  WORKS. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP, 


6* 
50 

12* 
50 
25 

50 
37$ 


MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  2  engravings, 

BARNABY  RUDGE, 

NOTES  ON  AMERICA, 

NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 

OLIVER  TWIST, 

PICKWICK  PAPERS, 

SKETCHES  OF  EVERY  DAY  LIFE, 

HARPER'S  SEIECT  LIBRARY. 

Each  work  is  complete  in  a  single  number,  and 

contains  from  100  to  175  pages. 
PELHAM,  by  Bulwer,  with  an  engraving, 
DISOWNED,  by  Bulwer,  with  a  steel  engr. 
DEVEREUX,  by  Bulwer,  embellished, 
PAUL  CLIFFORD,  illustrated, 
EUGENE  ARAM,  by  Bulwer,  with  an  eng. 
LAST  DAVS  OF  POMPEn,  with  aa  eng. 
THE  CZARINA,  by  Mrs.  Hofiand, 
RIENZI,  by  Bulwer, 
THE  HOME,  by  Frederika  Bremer, 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
12* 


00 


SELF-DEVOTION,  25 

NABOB  AT  HOME,  25 
ERNEST  MALTRAVERS,  with  an  engr»g,  25 

ALICE,  by  Bulwer,  embellished,  25 

LAST  OF  THE  BARONS,  by  Bulwer,  25 

xFOREST  DAYS,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  12j 

ADAM  BROWN,  the  Merchant,  12* 

PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE,  -  12* 

THE  LOST  SHIP,  26 

FALSE  HEIR,  by  James,  12r 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  by  Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Each  work  is  completed,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  separate  from  all-  the  others,  In  a 
single  number,  of  about  100  or  150  pages. 

IVANHOE,  25 

THE  ANTIQUARY,  25 

OLD  MORTALITY,  25 

BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR,  25 

WAVERLEY,  2ft 

THE  ABBOT,.  "5 

THE  PIRATE,  25 

PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK,  28 

ST.  RONAN'e  WELL,  25 

WOODSTOCK,  25 

THE  CRUSADERS,  25 

GUY  MANNERING,  25 

ROB  ROY*  25 

HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN,  25 

KENILWORTH,  25 

THE  MONASTERY,  25 

LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE,  25 

FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL,  25 

QUENTIN  DURWARD,  25 

REDGAUNTLET,  25 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE,  25 

FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH.  25 
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EDITED  BT  G.  P.  MORRIS  AID  I.  P.  WILLIS. 

Ws  shall  commence  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  New  Mirror  on  Saturday,  the 
seventh  of  October.  This  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  enable  new  subscribe**  to  procure 
complete  sets  of  thb  work.  Every  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  steel  en- 
graving. In  the  literary  department,  variety  is  our  only  promise ;  and,  in  assuring  our  readers 
that  the  New  Mirror  shall  not  be  edited  exclusively  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  think  we  offer  them 
something,  in  these  days,  a  little  peculiar. 

To  give  you  the  most  for  your  money,  is  the  key  of  our  project.  This  is  the  only  way,  we  are 
persuaded,  by  which  a  periodical  can  outlive  what  may  be  called  a  "  spurt  of  popularity.1'  We  have 
new  attractions  ready  to  be  offered;  and  constant  effort,  constant  surprise,  constant  novelty  and 
variety,  will  be  found  the  outriders  to  our  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  numbers,  each  of  which  will  contain  sixteen  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  with  a  fine  Steel  Engraving,  we  propose  to  issue 

MONTHLY  PARTS, 

WITH  FOUR  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SIXTY-FOUR  PAGES  OF  READING. 


Part  I.  will  be  ready  1m  November. 

TERMS— Three  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  for  either  the  weekly  numbers  or  monthly  parts. 
Pour  copies  for  ten  dollars-— Six  copies  for  fifteen  dollars — Fifty  copies  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
Subscriptions  received  at  Redding  &  Co.'s,  No.  8  State-street,  Boston. 
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Subscribers  who  receive  the  New  Mirror  by  mail  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  through  their 
Postmasters,  as  no  conveyance  is  found  safer  than  the  mail. 

83r  RemUtance$  by  Mad.— The  Postmaster-General  has  given 
notice,  that  u  A  Postmaster  may  enclose  the  money  in  a  Tetter 
to  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  to  pay  the  subscription  of  a 
third  person,  and  frank  the  letter,  if  written  by  himself." 

Wr  Mr.  Andrew  Eadii,  travelling  agent  for  the  New  Mir- 
ror in  Canada. 

Oqh  Mr.  HzNftY  M.  Li  wis  is  our  travelling  agent  in  Alaba- 
maVTennessee,  and  Missouri. 

JOT  Mr.  Ibeabl  E.  James  is  our  travelling  agent  in  the 


Southern  and  Southwestern  States  and  Florida,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Whipple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  and 
Henry  Piatt. 

KrMr.  C.  W.  Jamxb  is  our  agent  for  the  Western  8tates, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Moses  Meeker,  James  R 
Smith,  J.  B.  Humphries,  J.  W.  Ewing,  and  J.  T.  Dent 

CLUBBING.— Any  person  who  will  send  us  TEN  DOL- 
LAR$--<mrrtntfun<&--tKXtfrce1  shall  have  FOUR  COPIES 
of  THE  NEW  MIRROR  sent  to  one  addrett  ONE  YEAR. 
Postmasters  will  favour  us  by  enclosing  the  money  FREE  to 
Fuller  St  Co.,  New  Mirror  Office,  New-York. 
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d,  at  a  cost  varying  iivui  i»«,u;,  ~— 
dollars  per  week.  A  preposterous  limit,  possibly  you  think, 
these  two  extremes  of  price ;  but  to  him  who  puts  small 
money  in  his  purse,  and  that  only  from  the  daily  coinings  of 
a  low-priced  brain— -(the  forced  product  of  an  unproductive 
soil) — it  is  a  perfect  Zahara  of  distance,  and  the  choice  be- 
tween is  matter  of  serious  and  ponderous  deliberation. 

It  hath  pleased  sundry  philosophers  to  reason  learnedly 
upon  the  manifold  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  man,  if 
he  had  been  created  with  more  wants  and  desires,  and  with 
the  more  means  and  contrivances  necessary  to  gratify  them ; 
and  many  ingenious  essays  have  been  written  in  praise  cf 
piling  on  additional  organs  to  the  human  machine.  But  to 
me,  calmly  considering  upon  the  matter,  it  doth  apppear — 


sound,  indicating  ilia*  •  ~~  

ant  rush  of  strong-stomached-expectants  has  taken 
we  can  enter  quietly.    Til  not  give  you  an  introdi 
my  fellow-sufferers  now ;  that  treat  I  propose  to 
store  for  a  future  occasion,  merely  saying,  par  pat 
that  every  one  of  them  is  a  pocket-volume  of  very  pl< 
for  you  to  study.     Great  entrepots  of  character,  the* 
boarding-houses ;  they  gather  together,  by  mutual  syro 
all  the  oddities  of  humanity ;  and  these  world-abused 
zens  are  rare  studies.    But  of  them  anon.    For  the  pi> 
cast  your  eye  along  the  scanty-furnished  length  of  that  U 
innocent  of  cloth,  and  take  an  inventory  of  its  fat  thii 
On  its  bare  board  see,  at  protracted  intervals,  huge  p*teL 
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NUMBER  3 


MY  MOTHER'S  BIBLE. 

WritUmfor  Henrj  Russell  by  the  maker  of  *  Wootim**,  sport  that  tree.1 

(The  music  may  be  had  of  Firth  fc  Hall.) 

This  book  is  all  that'a  left  me  now ! 

Tear*  will  unbidden  atart ; 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  pass'd, 

Here  is  our  family  tree ; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasp' d ; 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah !  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear : 
Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close 

After  the  evening  prayer, 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said, 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill ! 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still ! 

My  rather  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters  dear ; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look, 

Who  lean'd  God's  word  to  hear. 
Her  angel  face— I  see  it  yet ! 

What  thronging  memories  come ! 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  halls  of  home ! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried ; 
Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy : 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 


(coionnncATKD.) 
CHEAP  BOARDING-  AND  TRUE  LOVE. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  big  face  of  this  monstrous 
metropolis,  oh  most  good-natured  of  Editors !  that  you  ought 
daily  to  give  thanks,  on  your  bended  knees,  it  has  not  been 
your  fortune  to  see  and  understand.  It  has  never  been  your 
calamity  to  date  your  whereabout  from  any  one  of  those 
numberless  human  dens  with  which  our  city  abounds, 
yclept— heaven  save  the  mark!— cheap  boarding-houses! 
To  be  boarded  by  a  pirate  is  said  to  be  perilous ;  I  have 
never  experienced  it,  and  take  the  assertion  upon  trust ;  but 
to  be  boarded  by  a  cheap  landlady,  is  matter  of  life  and 
death — I  say  it  understandingly,  for  I  know  it  From  the 
annihilating  anathema  which  should  be  pronounced  upon 
this  feature  of  our  beloved  city,  I  would  of  course  exclude 
the  Edgar-House,  and  sundry  other  equally  respectable  but  less 
honoured  receptacles  of  dowerless  citizens,  which,  being  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  "  cheap,"  come  not  within  the  scope  of  my 
observation.  I  write  of  the  mass— the  majority — the  cheap ! 
those  great  uncivilized  reservoirs  in  a  civilized  community. 
These  do  I  hold  in  utter  detestation,  and  speak  from  the 
records  of  a  starved  and  protracted  experience,  when  I  write 
them  down  the  imbodiments  of  discomfort,  where  vexations 
and  stale  bread,  annoyances  and  foul  meats,  are  bountifully 
dispensed,  at  a  cost  varying  from  twenty  shillings  to  three 
dollars  per  week.  A  preposterous  limit,  possibly  you  think, 
these  two  extremes  of  price ;  but  to  him  who  puts  small 
money  in  his  purse,  and  that  only  from  the  daily  coinings  of 
a  low-priced  brain— (the  forced  product  of  an  unproductive 
soil) — it  is  a  perfect  Zahara  of  distance,  and  the  choice  be- 
tween is  matter  of  serious  and  ponderous  deliberation. 

It  hath  pleased  sundry  philosophers  to  reason  learnedly 
upon  the  manifold  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  man,  if 
he  had  been  created  with  more  wants  and  desires,  and  with 
the  more  means  and  contrivances  necessary  to  gratify  them ; 
and  many  ingenious  essays  have  been  written  in  praise  of 
piling  on  additional  organs  to  the  human  machine.  But  to 
me,  calmly  considering  upon  the  matter,  it  doth  apppear — 


that,  so  far  from  being  brought  into  this  breathing  world 
with  an  additional  member  or  members  to  our  body  corpo- 
rate, it  would  have  been  vastly  better,  to  some  of  us,  at 
least,  had  we  made  our  appearance  with  still  less  than  now, 
which  daily  tax  our  ingenuity  and  industry  to  keep  them 
employed ;  and,  had  too  bountiful  Nature  left  closed  the  door 
whereat  go  in  our  victuals,  it  would  have  been  a  monstrous 
saving  of  time,  labour,  and  property.  The  idea  is  worthy  of 
a  philanthropist,  and  its  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  mankind  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  Wilberforce.  It 
is  delightful  to  think  of  the  accruing  benefits,  if  men  could 
be  formed  to  feed  after  the  fabled  fashion  of  the  chamelion! 
In  all  sincerity  of  heart,  I  do  believe,  that,  supporting  oneseli 
upon  the  fretid  and  impure  air  of  this  great  maelstroom  of 
humanity,  even  after  it  had  floated  over  its  three  hundred 
thousand  destined  human  lungs,  countless  myriads  of  times, 
would  be  infinitely  more  pleasant  than  to  feed  at  the  public 
troughs  of  our  landladies'  uncleanly  styes,  and  vastly  more 
economical  Of  course,  I  speak  not  for  those  for  whom  a 
silver  spoon  glimmered  in  bright  perspective  before  they 
opened  their  eyes,  but  for  those  who  dig  their  sustenance 
out  of  an  ungrateful  world  without  the  assistance  of  any 
spoon  at  all. 

What  a  bottomless  basket  is  this  matter  of  eating !  What 
a  horrible  tax,  collected  by  nature,  unrelentingly  and  un- 
sparingly, of  every  subject !  'Tis  the  stamp-act  of  Crea- 
tion, self-imposed,  and  must  meet  its  instalments ;  but  it  is 
saddening  to  think  how  eating  has  grown  with  our  growth 
and  strengthened  with  our  strength.  We  are  all  the  bounden 
slaves  of  appetite ;  we  must  eat ;  and,  for  one,  I  confess  my- 
self chain-bound  to  its  will,  and  live  in  the  desire  for  good 
things.    My  palate,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech, 

es,  "give!  give!"  I  reverence  the  smell  of  savoury 
viands ;  I  venerate  the  sight  of  well-cooked  meats ;  but  I 
more  respect  the  taste  of  palate  comestibles.  Visions  of  de- 
parted dinners  are  even  now  haunting  the  dim  chambers  of 
memory,  like  ghosts  of  the  departed  and  dearly  loved ;  but, 
alas!  though  they  stay  there,  they  stay  not  the  stomach. 
Leeze  me  on  fodder.  A  good  dinner,  I  opine,  is  a  marvel- 
lous pleasant  thing.  I  have  eaten  them,  once  or  twice ;  but, 
so  far  in  the  dingy  bowels  of  the  past,  even  the  memory  of 
their  particulars  is  digested  and  departed.  I  have  lately 
picked  up  the  stray  "  bills  of  fare,"  soiled  and  crumpled, 
swept  from  a  well-kept  hotel  in  my  neighbourhood,  by  un- 
thinking and  tasteless  varlets,  and  in  some  obscure  corner 
made  exquisite  imaginative-dinners  from  the  remembered 
names — lees  than  "  the  bare  remembrance  of  a  feast !"  Rare 
dishes,  then ! — thought-purveyed  and  fancy-cooked !  Deli- 
cious meals !  tans  diminution  of  coin ! 

Entertaining  these  exalted  notions  of  good  dinners  in  par- 
ticular, and  wholesome  eating  in  general,  you  shall  judge  of 
my  daily  bliss.  Come  with  me  to  my  feeding-house.  Enter 
it  in  fancy,  but  avoid  it  in  fact  You  shall  know  one  of 
these  places— these  cheap  boarding-houses — by  its  dingy 
facade  and  dirty  exteriour.  Its  very  outer  wall  is  an  incen- 
tive to  suicide.  It  looks  the  antipode  of  comfort  We  will 
omit  the  locality  of  this  particular  one,  as  it  is  one  of  a  class. 
See  its  well-worn  step,  partially  covered  with  the  remnant 
of  an  antiquated  foot-mat,  whose  age  is  lost  in  antediluvian 
obscurity.  Step  daintily  over  the  foul  threshold,  come  at 
once  into  the  (so  called)  parlour,  and  see  my  morning  feed. 
The  cracked  bell  in  the  hall  has  sent  forth  its  melancholy 
sound,  indicating  that "  the  wittles  is  up,"  and  the  succeed- 
ant  rush  of  strong-stomached-expectants  has  taken  place,  so 
we  can  enter  quietly.  I'll  not  give  you  an  introduction  to 
my  fellow-sufferers  now ;  that  treat  I  propose  to  hold  in 
store  for  a  future  occasion,  merely  saying,  par  parenihese, 
that  every  one  of  them  is  a  pocket-volume  of  very  plain  print 
for  you  to  study.  Great  entrepot*  of  character,  these  cheap 
boarding-houses ;  they  gather  together,  by  mutual  sympathy, 
all  the  oddities  of  humanity ;  and  these  world-abused  deni- 
zens are  rare  studies.  But  of  them  anon.  For  the  present 
cast  your  eye  along  the  scanty-furnished  length  of  that  tabic*, 
innocent  of  cloth,  and  take  an  inventory  of  its  fat  things. 
On  its  bare  board  see,  at  protracted  intervals,  huge  piles  of 
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musty  bread,  in  Patagonian  slices  of  most  substantial  thick- 
ness, whose  pungent  aroma  speaks  loudly  of  the  sourness  of 
the  raw  material ;  each  pile  flanked  by  a  diminutive  plate  of 
ill-favoured  butter,  deadly  pale,  and  white  with  an  un- 
questioned sense  of  its  own  unworthiness,  for  "  its  offence 
is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven."  At  either  end  of  the  board 
are  immense  areas  of  black,  leathery-looking  beef,  undoubt- 
edly sliced  from  the  body  of  some  consumptive  ox,  who 
dropped,  toil-exhausted,  in  the  dog-days,  and  went  quietly 
out  of  the  world  from  the  sheer  lack  of  strength  to  breathe, 
hard-worked  and  patient  (Regarding  these  same  dishes — 
take  the  advice  of  an  experienced  friend,  and  eschew  them 
as  you  would  an  evil  deed.  Their  caoutchouc  integuments 
are  not  for  those  who  have  a  honour  of  dentists'  bills.  Cut 
yourself  a  pair  of  suspenders  from  them  for  your  fishing 
overhauls,  if  you  please,  but  venture  not  upon  the  teeth-pe- 
riling task  of  eating.)  In  scattered  sections  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  board  are  little  dishes  of  the  chopped-up  remnants  of 
yesterday's  dinner,  of  which  the  dogs  were  cheated,  floating 
in  rancid  ponds  of  grease.  These  things,  and  these  only, 
constitute-  the  breakfast  of  those  hungry  humans.  I  pass  by, 
you  perceive,  mat  liquid  at  the  top  of  the  table — once  Croton, 
now  an  awful  compound  of  villanous  ingredients,  which  the 
landlady  regularly  calls  coffee,  every  morning,  and  brazen 
falsehood  chokes  her  not  I  pass  that  liquor  by,  as  unworthy 
of  notice.  Now,  what  think  you  of  our  breakfast?  Ought 
we  not  to  grow  fat  and  merry?* 

There  is  one  peculiarity  attendant  upon  these  phenomena 
of  civilization,  which  I  would  fain  notice  in  this  connection. 
The  exteriour  of  one  of  these  caravans  of  humanity  is  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  has  an  air,  a  look,  which  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  house.  Independent  of  its  dirt, 
which  might  not  inappropriately  belong  to  some  other  habita- 
tion, it  is  sure  to  be  plastered  all  over  with  dentists'  and 
doctors'  signs,  its  unfailing  and  unmistakeable  attendants. 
Dentists  are  indigenous  to  cheap  boarding-houses — they 
spring  up,  mushroom-like,  whenever  a  cheap  landlady  opens ; 
and  then  and  there  fleece  the  verdant  portion  of  the  boarders, 
till  they  amass  pence  enough  to  buy  a  big  brass  plate,  with 
their  name  lyingly  engraved  thereon,  which  they  forthwith 
affix  to  some  too  credulous  landlord's  door,  and  straightway 
become  regular  and  respectable  members  of  the  profession. 
I  hate  these  human-Thames-tunnel-men — working  forever 
in  the  thoroughfare  to  your  stomach,  as  if  it  were  a  continen- 
tal highway — ramming  their  cold  and  uncouth  tools  in  the 
avenue  left  open  for  one's  fodder,  as  mercilessly  and  heartily 
as  the  city  paviour,  the  dentist  of  roads,  rams  away  upon 
the  corporation's  paving-stones.  Kindred  occupations  they, 
though  your  city-road  dentist  is  the  more  respectable  and 
the  least  demoralizing.  It  is  a  question  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moralist,  why  dentistry  and  chicanery  be 
always  in  communion — why  dentistry  and  cheatery  be  such 
invariable  and  indissoluble  partners  in  trade — why  the  open- 
ing of  others  mouths  should  gradually  but  surely  shut  up  the 
opener's  heart  Bowels  of  compassion  never  had  dentist 
In  their  mushroom  existence  they  have  the  best  Beat  at  table, 
the  rarest  slices  of  beef,  and  the  sweetest  smile  of  the  daugh- 
ter. They  are  acquainted,  ex  officio,  with  all  the  female 
boarders,  and  have  the  entree  of  their  rooms  at  demoralizing 
hours.  The  dentists,  in  this  particular  house  I  have  been 
writing  of,  I  know,  and  hate  correspondingly.  I  had  it  in 
serious  comtemplation  once  to  rid  the  house  of  them.  My 
plan  was  a  good  one.  I  proposed  to  buy  and  train  an  ele- 
phant for  the  purpose ;  have  the  dentists  put  in  their  heads 
as  well  as  hands  for  an  examination  of  the  elephant's  capa- 
cious reservoir,  or  food  depot,  when  he,  trap-like,  should 
close  his  massive  jaw  upon  their  brain-cases,  and  thus  be 
rid  of  them  at  once,  by  a  process  which  would  need  the 
coroner's  attendance.  The  project  was  feasible  and  good, 
but  the  scheme  fell  through  for  lack  of  funds,  and  the  den- 
tists still  live  and  thrive. 

But,  touching  our  boarders— you  don't  know  them.  The 
more's  the  pity.    'Tis  your  misfortune,  but  I  mean  it  shall 


*  I  have  Just  quarrelled  with  my  landlady,  she  having  made  her 
diurnal  dun  for  my  last  month's  board,  which  she  seems  very  desi- 
rous should  be  put  In  the  way  of  liquidation.  I  look  upon  It  as  un 
mannerly  in  her  thus  to  dun  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  relieved  and 
gratified  by  exposing  her  table  to  the  public.  If  she  continues  Imper- 
tinent about  **  the  trifling  amount  of  my  bill,"  I  am  determined  to 
leave  the  house  in  disgust,  and  patronize  some  other  establishment ! 


not  be  my  fault  I  will  tell  you  now  a  story  about  one  of 
them — a  tale  of  true  love  and  its  roughness ;  for  romances 
are  enacted,  as  well  as  read,  at  twenty-shilling  boarding- 
houses.  Jonas  Jones  is  my  hero.  He  was  a  boarder — was 
— alas!  that  past  tense  is  fatal.  Hicjacet  has  not  been 
written  for  him,  but  he  has  departed  our  circle.  Let  one 
brief  chapter  of  his  history  be  written. 

Jonas  Jones  is  certainly  not  a  name  for  boarding-school 
misses  to  go  demented  about ;  it  predisposes  you  for  no- 
thing romantic ;  it  is,  of  itself,  possibly,  very  commonplace, 
and  should  belong  to  a  very  stupid  body ;  but  it  was,  never- 
less,  the  veritable  cognomen  of  one  who  was  a  living  victim 
to  romantic  sensations — a  peripatetic  bundle  of  fine  fancies— 
of  one  whose  brain  was  as  bewilderingly  active  as  a  disturb- 
ed bee-hive,  and  whose  heart,  like  an  open  tinder-box,  was 
\  ready  to  quicken  to  sudden  and  self-consuming  fire  at  the 
veriest  chance  spark  of  beauty.  It  was  all  one  to  Jonas 
where  the  spark  came  from ;  no  matter  whether  struck  from 
the  laughing  eyes  of  a  village  belle,  as  her  careless  glance 
fell  mirthfully  upon  him,  in  rustic  sport  on  the  greensward ; 
or  whether  glancing  from  the  haughty  stare  of  a  city  beauty, 
as  it  flashed  from  under  a  fashionable  bonnet  on  the  unno- 
ticed victim  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  Broadway.  It 
was  all  the  same  to  Jonas.  He  went  off  at  once  under  its 
influence,  like  a  rocket  from  its  match,  into  the  ideal  sky  of 
dream-land,  and  there  built  magnificent  airy-castles,  with 
beauty's  random  glances  for  their  corner-stones. 

Jonas  was  a  woman-worshipper,  and  his  heart  was  ever 
on  its  bended  knee  to  beauty.  The  chance  glance  of  an 
eye ;  the  accidental  contact  of  a  delicate  gloved  hand ;  nay, 
the  very  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  was  matter  for  the  day- 
dreams of  a  week,  and  filled  his  fancy-peopled  realm  of 
thought  for  many  a  sleepless  night.  With  this  high-strung 
and  inflammable  temperament,  Jonas  was  transplanted  from 
the  quiet  of  a  far-away  down-east  village  to  the  brilliant  and 
noisy  metropolis  of  New- York.  Unhappy  man!  thy  swim- 
ming brain  reeled  under  the  change— it  was  like  throwing 
a  cage-bred  bird  suddenly  from  the  barrenness  of  its  prison- 
house,  untrammelled,  into  a  wilderness  of  sunny  flowers  and 
scented  blossoms ;  transferring  Prometheus  from  his  bed  of 
rock,  at  once,  to  all  the  luxuries  of  Mahomet's  heaven ;  and 
the  very  blessedness  of  the  change  wrought  upon  this  un* 
hackneyed  spirit,  till  an  intoxication  of  the  heart  was  visible 
to  the  most  careless  observer  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

Jonas'  outer  man  was  not  a  fit  shrine  for  so  delicate  and 
easily  perturbed  a  spirit  Sooth  to  say,  he  was  plain,  very 
plain — and  the  eye  of  beauty,  unconscious  and  uncaring, 
glanced  coldly  over  his  passionless  face,  only  to  stir  the 
scarce  slumbering  spirit  within,  without  ever  knowing  a  re- 
bound from  his  unloved  and  unloveable  exteriour ;  and  up 
to  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Jonas  had  never  produced  a 
sensation.  Never  had  female  heart  fluttered  for  him,  while 
he  had  been  a  sensitive  plant  to  the  whole  sex. 

The  day  of  Jonas'  advent  to  the  great  city  is  marked  with 
a  white  stone  in  his  memory.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
the  breakfast-table  of  our  cheap  boarding-house,  where  a 
considerate  and  penny-saving  friend  had  secured  him  "  a 
local  habitation"— alas,  he  had  already  "  a  name !" 

Now,  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one,  the  eyes  that  look 
upon  this  page  know  not  the  paramount  reason  that  often 
induces  landladies  to  open  cheap  boarding-houses.  But  few 
are  cognizant  of  the  germ  of  these  receptacles  for  men  with 
decayed  pockets,  and  youth  of  slender  expectations.  It  is 
to  most  people  an  unknown  thing,  and,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
a  right  understanding  of  this  chapter  in  Jonas'  history,  I 
shall  proceed  to  unravel  what  is  generally  a  mystery-— a 
sealed  book  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  odds  always  are,  that  the  landlady  elect  has  a  daugh- 
ter, more  or  less  pretty,  whose  beauties  waste  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air,  while  they  occupy  a  "  second  story 
back,"  in  some  obscure  retreat,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
The  dismal  matrimonial  prospect  from  that  unnotjeed  quar- 
ter is  heart-sickening  to  the  worldly  mother,  and,  as  a  des- 
perate fling  for  fortune,  she  coaxes  some  misjudging  friend 
to  be  security  for  her  rent,  and  affixing  a  rusty  "  boarding" 
plate  to  the  door,  in  some  more  frequented  thoroughfare,  she 
launches  at  once  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  practising  how 
little  and  how  poor  will  keep  men  alive ; — her  main  object 
being  to  give  her  daughter  an  opportunity  to  display  her  un- 
appreciated beauties  from  the  head  of  a  table  to  the  admiring 
eyes  of  scores  of  clerks,  thinking,  possibly,  some  infatuated 
youth  with  a  father,  well  to  do  in  the  country,  may  fall 
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before  their  unmasked  artillery,  and  be  a  prop  to  her  latter 
days.  This,  oh  properly  astonished  reader !  is  ofttime  the 
sole  and  only  cause  of  many  of  these  curious  places,  now 
for  the  first  time  recorded  and  made  public.  Wonder  not, 
oh  open-mouthed  credulity !  but  ponder  deliberately  upon  the 
fact,  and  see  if  it  be  not  a  fit  subject  to  report  upon  at  the 
next  meeting  of  thy  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice." 
It  is,  to  my  poor  thinking,  evil  in  its  principle,  and  in  its 
practice  calling  loudly  for  abatement 

Our  landlady's  daughter,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  was 
pretty,  and  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Julia.  She  was  just 
past  eighteen,  and  in  her  chrysalis  state  in  Blank-street,  the 
budding  promise  of  her  youth  had  blossomed  into  beauty 
unnoticed.  Her  eyes  were  a  wicked  black,  and  much  tui- 
tion had  made  them  fascinating.  To  Jonas  they  were 
basilisks— for,  when  he  once  fairly  looked  into  mem,  his 
heart  became  suddenly  conscious  that  it  was  like  a  volun- 
teer company's  target  on  a  prize  day ;  and  every  raven 
curl,  that  lent  a  deeper  shadow  to  the  lustre  of  their  unmiti- 
gated blackness,  (making  a  midnight  for  those  twin  stars,) 
wound  itself  like  a  living  thing  about  his  perforated  heart  Her 
nose  was  slightly — very  slightly — the  word  will  out — very 
slightly  pug ;  but  it  was  more  than  redeemed  by  the  winning 
sweetness  of  a  mouth,  whose  delicate  curve,  fit  shape  for 
Cupid's  bow,  was  wavy  as  an  infant's,  between  a  pair  of 
ripe  red  lips  of  the  most  kiss-inviting  fulness  that  ever 
mutely  challenged  passion.  Hidden  beneath  their  pouting 
beauty  was  a  little  treasury  of  teeth,  whose  glittering  purity 
flashed  out  from  their  rosy  prison-house  when  6he  smiled, 
like  sudden  sunlight  through  a  shell-tinted  cloud.  The 
swell  of  her  neck,  demi-kerchiefed,  when  it  was  not  hidden 
by  the  rich  masses  of  curls,  was  without  knot  or  dimple  to 
break  its  statue-like  symmetry.  The  rounded  outline  of 
her  form  was  worthy  a  sculptor's  reverie,  and  the  daily 
task  of  making  tea  served  to  show  its  most  fascinating  pro- 
portions in  every  desirable  position  for  admiration.  As 
she  leaned  over  the  morning  or  evening  table,  to  ply  her 
vocation  under  the  scrutiny  of  twenty  pair  of  staring  eyes, 
the  bold  swell  of  a  faultless  bust,  daintily  fitted  with  a  white 
boddice,  was  relieved  against  the  dun  of  a  well-worn  tea- 
board,  in  all  its  voluptuous  fulness,  with  a  boldness  of  out- 
line that  put  the  well-defined  curve  of  the  tea-pot  to  shame  ; 
and  as  her  forefinger  was  daintily  pressed  on  the  black 
button  of  that  tea-pot's  cover,  while  with  her  dexter  hand 
she  poised  it  over  the  destined  crockery,  the  delicate  tips 
of  her  snowy  fingers  were  mirrored  in  its  shining  top  no 
less  than  in  the  forty  eyes  intent  upon  catching  her  smiles. 
And  if  she  did  sometimes  have  to  rise  in  her  seat  for  some 
more  distant  cup,  it  only  lifted  the  symmetrical  waist  just 
far  enough  above  the  table  to  show  the  perfection  of  her 
well-developed  form  in  all  its  fulness  to  the  staring  youths 
at  the  nether  end  of  the  board. 

With  such  capital,  could  Julia  possibly  embark  in  a  ma- 
trimonial speculation  unsuccessfully  1  The  mother's  heart 
answered  when  the  boarding-house  was  opened. 

Does  the  patient  reader  think  this  an  overwrought,  or 
out-of-place  description  for  an  obscure  boarding-house 
aitaeki  ?  I  fear  me  she  does,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
I  stake  my  reputation  for  properly  appreciating  the  beauti- 
ful, on  the  faultlessness  of  that  maiden's  architecture.  Her 
build,  physically  speaking,  was  perfect,  without  the  creative 
aid  of  the  milliner ;  and,  except  in  one  particular,  (and  that 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  crowd,  though  all-important,)  was 
not  susceptible  of  being  revised  and  corrected.  That  one 
particular  was  the  keystone  of  her  character.  The  throne 
of  mind  was  as  faulty  in  its  outer  development,  as  its 
more  attractive  adjuncts  were  perfect  A  forehead  low, 
narrow,  and  retiring,  (though  these  faults  were  most  artis- 
tically hidden  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  hair,)  an 
immense  breadth  between  the  ears,  with  a  preponderating 
balance  above  and  behind  them,  told  an  o'er  true  tale  to 
the  close  observer;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  had 
Julia  been  a  man,  circumstanced  aright,  she  would  have 
slaughtered  something  beside  hearts ;  but,  being  a  woman, 
she,,  as  yet,  was  simply  a  coquette — not  a  pirate.  She  took 
your  fancy  by  storm,  not  your  castle ;  and  threw  her  grap- 
pling-irons over  your  heart  only— coming  no  nearer  to  mur- 
der than  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  self-destruction.  Love- 
engendered  suicides  she  may  have  caused,  but  for  that  she 
is  not  amenable  to  law.  But  she  was  a  coquette— heart, 
word  and  deed.  The  mother's  well-drilled  lessons  had 
matrimony  for  their  end  and  aim — they  were  received  into 


willing  ears,  but  only  guided  to  the  cynosure  of  a  coquette's 
desires — conquest 

Need  it  be  recorded  that  Jonas  surrendered  at  discretion 
on  the  first  shot  from  her  unmasked  battery,  or  would  have 
done  so  if  capitulation  had  been  demanded?  It  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  first  day,  ay,  the  first  breakfast, 
enslaved  him;  and  the  conquest,  so  far  as  he  wvs  concerned, 
was  complete  in  a  moment  The  old  lady,  as  a  regular 
thing,  had  inquired  into  his  father's  "  circumstances :"  and  her 
inquiries  were  satisfactory.  The  only  roughness  the  course 
of  Jonas'  true  love  was  likely  to  encounter  was  from  Julia 
herself  She  shot  one  brilliant  glance  over  his  outer  man, 
and  though  it  went  through  and  through  nun  like  electricity, 
his  unloveable  exteriour  produced  no  counter  effect ;  there 
was  no  echo  to  the  shot:  while  his  galled  heart  winced, 
her  withers  were  unwrung. 

Not  all  the  attractions  for  the  eyes  and  thoughts  our  mil- 
lion city  lions  have  for  the  unsophisticated  stranger,  could, 
for  any  conceivable  brief  portion  of  a  moment,  even  during 
his  very  first  day  in  the  city,  hide  from  the  enslaved  and 
bewildered  Jonas  that  one  form  for  worship,  whose  idol 
was  now  distinctly  and  exclusively  set  up  in  his  heart. 
Wherever  he  went,  to  his  mental  vision  her  presence  was 
more  apparent  than  any  of  the  wonder-making  piles  of 
stone  and  mortar  to  which  his  companions  vainly  called  his 
attention ;  and  her  every  look  and  motion  was  as  palpably 
present  to  him,  while  he  wandered  about,  as  the  very  air  he 
breathed.  Dinner-time  found  him  again  at  our  domicil, 
and  when  they  met  at  the  dinner-table,  the  unconscious  Ju- 
lia was  civil  to  the  human  volcano  sitting  near  her,  and  civil 
only ;  but  Jonas  devoured  her  mere  presence,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  more  substantial  matter,  and,  after  sighing  through 
the  fifteen  minutes  allotted  for  our  feeding,  left  the  table  in- 
nocent of  corporal  food.  *-  - 

During  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  was  in,  and  around, 
and  about  him,  like  a  second  existence,  though  she  was . 
bodily  absent  in  the  company  of  curl-papers  and  pomatum. 
At  the  dusky  twilight,  after  day  and  before  candle,  when 
Julia  presided,  goddess  of  the  tea-pot,  and  Jonas  should 
have  regaled  his  inner  man  with  the  simple  bread  and  but- 
ter of  our  landlady,  bad  as  they  were,  he  fed  only  upon  the 
nearness  of  his  beloved,  and,  shutting  his  eyes  to  every 
other  object,  saw  only  the  one  brilliant  cynosure  of 
his  being.  "Glimpse,  sitting  in  the  outer  vestibule  of 
sight,"  forbade  all  other  visiters  to  the  inner  temple  of 
consciousness.  % 

The  Julia  had,  meanwhile,  received  instructions  from  her 
managing  mamma,  to  the  effect  that  Jonas  was  a  desirable. 
Her  method  of  proceeding  was  duly  marked  out,  and  in 
obedience  to  instructions  she  contrived,  after  tea,  to  draw 
him  from  his  shyness,  and  imprison  him,  willing  captive,  in 
the  recess  of  the  bay-window,  with  his  chair  in  a  proximity 
to  hers  dangerous  to  his  future  peace  of  mind,  as  easily  as 
a  fascinating  spider,  into  his  new-made  web,  entices  the 
misguided  and  unconscious  fly. 

Two  hours  of  meteoric  bliss  passed  like  a  week's  transit 
that  evening  to  Jonas,  and  when  he  heard  the  unwelcome 
sound  of  nine,  foretokening  the  closing  of  the  parlour-doors, 
it  came  upon  him  ere  his  bewildered  senses  had  begun  to 
recognize  time.    The  enthralment  was  now  completed. 

That  night  Jonas'  pillow  was  conscious  of  a  waking, 
tossing,  restless  tenant,  for  many  an  hour ;  and,  when  fitful 
sleep  came  at  last  to  relieve  the  intoxicated  sense,  troops 
of  Julias  paraded  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of  his  imagination, 
or  presided  over  a  wilderness  of  tea-tables  with  the  same 
tea-pot  and  the  same  smile,  while  an  interminable  perspec- 
tive of  bay-windows  opened,  with  each  a  Julia  and  an  ex- 
pectant chair.  Whatever  the  picture  his  fancy  drew,  or 
wherever  the  scene  was  laid,  it  had  but  one  heroine,  who 
continually  bent  voluptuously  above  an  unscoured  tea- 
board  with  the  same  stereotype  smile.  Unhappy  Jonas ! 
victim  for  the  hundredth  time  to  a  cunningly-devised  speci- 
men of  humanity,  yielding  the  unpurchaseable  fragrance  of 
his  love  to  a  gilded  memento  of  our  common  mother's  sin, 
heart-bound  to  a  pretty  coquette ! 

The  very  day  following  the  rise  of  Jonas'  star  upon  the 
horizon  of  our  boarding-house  there  came  another  star, 
which  proved  the  Aaron's  rod  of  stars,  swallowing  up  all 
lesser  stars.  A  moustache — a  real,  genuine  moustache— 
not  one  bought,  black  and  curling,  at  the  barber's,  and  put 
on  with  springs,  but  one  of  nature's  own  growing ;  brown, 
wiry  and  shapeless,  overhanging  a  cavern  of  a  mouth,  like 
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dried  and  withered  furze  above  a  rocky  cave  ;  a  veritable 
moustache  entered  the  arena,  and  threw  down  its  gaunt, 
let  among  the  hangers-on  of  Julia.  I  had  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten to  say  there  was  a  sort  of  a  man  attached  to  the  mous- 
tache, but  of  course  there  was,  though  he  was  an  insignifi- 
cant matter  in  comparison. 

A  true  and*  veritable  moustache — your  regular  dirty 
brown — was  a  rare  visiter  in  our  constantly-shifting  circle. 
It  was  not  often  that  anything  betokening  such  an  absolute 
nothing-to-do-ity  in  its  owner  crossed  our  penny-saving 
threshold.  For  who  ever  knew  anybody  with  a  moustache 
to  have  anything  to  do,  any  business  to  attend  to,  any  duty 
to  perform,  except  to  coax,  oil  and  rub  this  distinctive  ap- 
pendage? Or  who  ever  knew  the  owner  of  one  to  be 
of  any  use  to  himself  or  anybody  else  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Julia  gazed  with  an  admiring  awe  upon  this  new-comer. 
During  the  entire  breakfast,  she  showered  approving  glances 
upon  the  hairy  front,  mindless  of  the  consternation  of  others, 
who  suffered  from  the  constant  contretemps  consequent 
upon  her  isolated  attentions.  First,  this  one  got  half  a  cup- 
ful of  milk  in  his  bedeviled  mixture,  hight  coffee,  who  ab- 
horred the  very  sight  of  anything  white  in  his  morning 
drink ;  next,  that  one,  who  was  particularly  fond  of  coming 
it  sweet  at  breakfast,  found  his  morning  dose  innocent  of 
sugar.  Numerous  were  the  ejaculations  of  discontent,  and 
still  more  numerous  were  the  sweet-voiced  pardons  asked. 
But  to  crown  all,  into  one  cup,  and  that  cup  Jonas-destined, 
plump  went  a  lump  of  that  fcdtid  butter,  taken  dexterously 
from  her  plate,  where,  in  her  absence  of  mind,  she  applied 
the  tongs  instead  of  the  sugar-bowl.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  mistakes  she  made ;  but  the  consequent  apolo- 
gies, made  in  her  most  winning  manner,  dissipated  the 
gathering  clouds,  made  happy  the  sufferers,  and  satisfied 
joy  sunned  the  faces  of  most  of  the  consumers.  But  how 
intently  did  she  watch  the  hairy  rainbow  as  it  hung  over  the 
destined  bread  and  butter ;  how  eagerly  she  gazed,  as  it 
drew  the  surface  in  the  process  of  biting  off,  like  the  transit 
of  a  fine-tooth  comb,  gathering  little  pellets  of  grease  in  its 
meshes,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  a  patent  rake  ! 
It  certainly  was  a  novel  object  of  contemplation,  and  to  Ju- 
lia apparently  a  delightful  one. 

As  a  regular  and  customary  thing,  the  old  lady  followed 
the  ushering  in  of  this  phenomenon  with  the  usual  inqui- 
ries. But,  for  a  time,  they  were  fruitless.  Connexion  the 
moustache  had  none.  The  precise  locality  of  his  nativity 
no  ingenuity  could  work  out  of  him.  The  whereabout  of 
his  last  boarding-place  was  studiously  concealed,  and  the 
old  lady  finally  gave  Julia  her  solemn  belief,  in  a  private 
and  whispered  interview,  that  "  he  was  no  better  than  he 
should  be,"  (as  if  anybody  ever  was !)  and  declared  her 
intention  of  taking  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  his  one 
trunk  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  preparatory  to  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  credit  system ;  closing  her  confidential  com- 
munication by  insisting  upon  Julia's  keeping  him  at  arm's- 
length  until  more  was  ascertained,  and,  meanwhile,  keep 
the  silken  fetters  drawn  tight  upon  Jonas. 

Meantime,  the  insignificant  owner  of  the  illustrious  mous- 
tache was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  tea-maker. 
For  some  days  he  evidently  was  seriously  at  work  to  prose- 
cute his  acquaintance,  and  not  without  strong  symptoms  of 
success,  though  the  nighdy  occupation  of  the  bay-window 
was  still  Jonas'  privilege,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
manoeuvring  mamma  and  his  own  perseverance. 

Pass  we  now  rapidly  in  our  true  history  over  the  next 
week,  pregnant  with  alternate  joy  and  grief  to  Jonas,  and 
during  which  the  rival  stragglers  for  Julia's  affections  had 
sundry  clashings  and  disputes,  as  is  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided — hot  and  ardent  on  the  part  of  Jonas,  cool  and 
cutting  on  his  rival's. 

After  a  little  week,  the  perseverance  of  the  moustache 
seemed  to  abate,  and  he  no  longer  thrust  his  attentions  on 
the  maid,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Jonas,  who  was  there- 
by relieved  of  his  bottled  indignation,  as  it  apparently  left 
him  a  clear  field.  To  the  observant  eyes  of  older  heads, 
however,  this  calm  was  more  ominous  than  the  foregone 
storm.  Electric-eye-exchanges,  full  of  meaning,  between 
moustache  and  Julia  at  the  table,  hurried  and  jerked-up 
sentences  as  they  passed  in  the  hall,  silent  and  hardly-no- 
ticed grasping  of  hands,  told  to  older  heads  that  an  under- 
current was  working,  which  set  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  Jonas'  wishes. 

The  course  of  Jonas'  true  love,  which  to  him,  calmly  re- 


flecting upon  his  pillow,  seemed  to  run  with  unwonted  celerity 
and  blissful  smoothness,  was  destined  to  a  snag.  The  affec- 
tions of  Julia  were  not  to  be  lightly  won.  The  car  of  Love 
can  never  run  long  without  a  jolt ;  and,  when  seemingly  on 
the  sure  road  of  success,  often  plunges  madly  into  a  hidden 
pitfall  and  is  lost  forever.  The  brewing  of  the  storm  that  was 
destined  to  buret  over  the  head  of  Jonas  had  long  been  visi- 
ble to  those  skilled  in  the  meteorology  of  Love's  atmosphere. 
Alas!  that  no  patent  barometer  has  yet  been  invented  to 
warn  infatuated  lovers,  by  the  swaying  of  its  fatal  pointer, 
when  Love's  sky  is  to  be  clouded,  and  its  bright  flowers  blight- 
ed by  disappointment's  frost  Oh !  that  they  might  be  warned 
in  time  to  save  the  stricken  heart  from  the  wreck  of  its  che- 
rished hopes,  and  not  be  forced  to  exclaim,  with  the  inspired 
poet: 

"  Twas  always  thus  from  childhood*!  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay— 
I  never  had  a  pretty  dog, 

But  It  was  sure  to  run  away. 
I  never  had  a  piece  of  toast, 

Particularly  good  and  wide. 
But  fell  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

And  always  on  the  buttered  aide  !** 

One  bland  summer's  evening,  about  the  time  to  which  our 
sketch  has  brought  the  parties  of  this  true-love  tale,  Julia  was 
sitting,  as  was  her  wont,  with  the  fascinated  Jonas,  in  the 
shadowy  recess  of  the  bay-window,  listening  carelessly  to  his 
enraptured  stories ;  while  he,  revelling  in  bliss,  was  letting  the 
full  heart  run  riot  on  the  tongue.  The  parlour  was  entirely 
empty,  save  them  twain ;  not  a  single  lounger  loitered,  to  act 
as  an  extinguisher  to  the  flame  of  Jonas'  fancy,  or  to  hinder 
and  dam  up  any  stream  of  romance  that  might  bubble  from 
the  deep  fountain  of  his  heart  The  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occasion  seemed  all  conspiring  to  carry  his  wishes  to  a  de- 
voutly-desired consummation,  a  fitter  occasion  might  never 
offer  for  disburdening  the  yearning  heart  of  its  overflowing 
affection,  and  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  beloved  object  the 
fate  of  his  true  love.  Jonas  felt  this  in  every  nerve ;  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  ;  that  destiny  was  pointing  its  uner- 
ring finger  to  the  passing  moments.  Gradually  waking  more 
and  more  tender,  his  voice  grew  husky  and  tremulous,  as  he 
knew  the  critical  instant  was  coming  when  young  love  was 
to  blossom  into  perfect  being,  and  the  heart  to  be  fully  offered 
up  on  the  shrine  of  success.  His  chair  had  imperceptibly 
worked  close  up  to  the  shrine  of  bis  worship,  his  head  was 
bent  down  in  a  whispering  proximity  to  those  faultless  shoul- 
ders, whose  polished  surface  was  light  itself  in  the  dimness  of 
the  recess ;  his  hand  had  mechanically  clasped  the  taper  fin- 
gers of  his  idol,  thrilling  him  through  and  through  with  an  un- 
dreamed ecstasy ;  his  breath  almost  mingled  with  hers ;  their 
lips  were  getting  into  fate-wrought  nearness ;  when  suddenly 
the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  sending  back  upon  his  heart, 
with  a  sudden  chill  every  warm  impulse  that  was  but  now 
madly  gushing  forth — and  in  walked  moustache  ! 

The  precise  length  of  time  it  took  Jonas  to  put  three  feet 
of  distance  between  his  chair  and  Julia's  can  only  be  com- 
puted by  figures  which  mark  the  different  points  of  chain- 
lightning  on  the  sky  ;  and  the  rigid,  bolt-upright  position  his 
passion-bent  body  assumed  on  the  instant,  was  a  tranforma- 
tion  worthy  the  attentive  study  of  the  rivals.  Moustache 
walked  in,  humming  an  unconscious  tune,  and,  with  the  great- 
est coolness  and  deliberation  drew  a  chair,  with  the  most  per- 
fect indifference  to  Jonas'  presence,  between  the  north  and 
south  pole  of  true  love ;  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron  ; 
or,  more  plainly  speaking,  between  Jonas  and  Julia,  occupy- 
ing the  very  spot  yet  warm  with  the  recedant  chair.  Turn- 
ing his  back  upon  die  victim  of  his  insult,  he  coolly  addressed 
the  young  lady,  and  in  an  insinuating  tone,  with  mincing 
words,  uttered  some  commonplace  phrase,  as  like  to  Jonas' 
heart-engrossing,  passionate  speech,  as  a  penny  pop-gun  is 
like  to  Niagara's  roar. 

Like  a  ball  from  Captain  Cochran's  death-dealing-en- 
gine—like the  upspringing  of  a  well  shot  bomb— like  the 
rebound  of  a  comet  in  its  perihelion — like  anything  swift, 
mighty,  portentous  and  sudden,  up  sprang  the  insulted 
Jonas,  fire  in  his  eye.  and  murder  in  his  heart  For  an 
instant,  only  an  instant,  he  paused,  and  stood,  the  glowing 
impersonation  of  passion  and  revenge.  That  single,  hesi- 
tating instant  probably  saved  the  life  for  yet  a  time  of  the 
moustache— but  for  that  single  instant  and  Jonas  might 
have  swung,  a  warning  to  all  coquettes,  from  the  leafless 
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tree— but  that  one  instant  gave  Julia  time  to  apologize  in 
her  blandest  tones,  and  plead  a  forgotten  engagement  to 
the  theatre  with  the  moustache.  The  magic  sweetness  of 
her  voice,  studiously  melifluous  and  soothing,  was  like  oil 
on  the  disturbed  waters  of  Jonas'  soul.  Swallowing  with 
a  mighty  effort  his  raging  choler,  and  sheathing  his  anger 
like  a  sword,  he  strode  tragically  out  of  the  room,  seeking 
refuge  in  the  sky-kissing  room  appropriated  to  his  sole  use 
and  behoof  in  the  upper  story  of  our  domicil,  once  known 
as  the  garret,  now  divided  into  compact  boxes  for  single 
gentlemen. 

Here,  like  a  caged  lion,  chafed  and  irritated,  Jonas  paced 
to  and  fro  in  his  seven-by-nine,  his  swelling  bosom  torn 
with  a  thousand  emotions ;  a  strange  mingling  of  love  and 
rage,  jealousy  and  revenge,  urging  him  to  perform  all  sorts 
of  impossible  feats.  Gesticulating  violently  as  he  made  sud- 
den turns  in  his  contracted  promenade,  he  seemed  to  anni- 
hilate imaginary  rivals,  and  struck  fierce  blows  at  the  un- 
offending air,  which,  properly  directed  and  duly  distanced, 
would  have  ruined  the  figure-head  of  every  moustache 
owner  in  Christendom.  Could  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  long- 
pent  volcano  be  seen  fiercely  traversing  its  hidden  halls  in 
the  mountain  bowels,  it  would  only  be  a  feeble  imper- 
sonation, a  faint  shadowing  of  the  passion-swayed  and  re- 
vengeful Jonas,  as  he  paced  with  irregular  steps  his  diminu- 
"  tive  chamber.  That  so  much  emotion  could  be  thus  pent 
up  in  that  litde  room,  and  no  flying  off  of  roofs,  or  bursting 
of  partitions  by  the  consequence,  is  matter  of  much  marvel. 
But  it  is  also  matter  of  history.  The  rage  was  there,  the 
roof  still  stands. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Jonas  paced  to  and  fro  fiercely, 
giving  every  possible  exercise  to  the  muscles  of  his  chest, 
as  his  insulted  spirit  prompted  him  to  make  demonstrations 
of  fight  toward  seeming  rivals  in  the  u  dim  obscure"  of  his 
room,  and  giving  such  exhibitions  in  gymnastics  as  would 
have  delighted  a  modern  professor.  After  the  first  wild 
gust  of  passion  had  swept  its  course,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed,  and  exhausted  nature  reacting  upon  his  high-strung 
nerves,  he  upbraided  himself  as  bitterly  for  his  ebullitions 
of  passion,  aimless  and  unavailing,  as  he  had  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  insulting  cause  of  it.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  tide  of  his  fury 
flowed  again.  Many  and  mighty  projects  of  revenge  did 
he  cogitate  during  this  second  paroxysm  of  passion.  The 
first  impulse  was  to  u  thrash,"  "  cowskin"  and  "  cane"  the 
moustache  before  the  assembled  boarders,  and  in  Julia's 
presence  too.  This  for  a  time  delighted  him,  and  he  re- 
hearsed the  scene  with  variations,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  seams  of  his  coat,  and  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  scat- 
tered furniture.  But  subsequent  thought  told  him  of  a  lion 
in  the  way,  which  suddenly  stalked  before  his  mental  vision 
in  the  sturdy  frame  and  stout  proportions  of  the  to-be-whip- 
ped-individual.  This  added  to  his  rage,  and  his  next 
project  was  to  assassinate  him,  a-la-Corliss,  in  the  street ; 
but  this  was  but  a  momentary  impulse  of  a  maddened 
spirit,  and  should  not  be  called  a  project  Jonas  had  too 
much  of  the  true  man  about  him,  to  his  credit  be  it  record- 
ed, to  long  harbour  an  unworthy  suggestion  or  a  dishon- 
ourable revenge.  The  thought  passed  through  his  troubled 
brain  for  a  moment,  and  a  moment  only,  and  the  monster 
was  dismissed  as  soon  as  engendered.  Then  came  the 
thought  of  challenging  the  aggressor  to  deadly  combat, 
and  it  seemed  to  his  heated  imagination  the  only  feasible 
method  of  washing  off  the  stain  of  indignity.  At  first,  his 
early  planted  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  the  pious  lessons  of 
his  youth,  doggedly  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  for  a  time  the  many  moral  maxims  that  had  been  quietly 
shelved  by  memory,  trooped  up  in  array  against  it  But 
wounded  pride  got  the  better  of  them  all,  and  he  finally 
resolved  to  send  a  challenge  to  his  insulting  rival,  ere  yet 
the  fever  of  his  wrath  subsided. 

Fired  with  this  idea  as  the  only  honourable  mode  of  re- 
deeming himself  from  disgrace,  and  punishing  his  rival,  he 
at  once  arranged  his  writing  materials,  and  proceeded  to 
indite  a  belligerent  note.  Twenty  times  had  he  written  it 
and  as  often  destroyed.  It  was  an  all-important  matter, 
and  could  not  be  rightly  hit  hastily.  That  it  should  be 
peremptory  and  final — that  it  should  leave  no  loop  whereon 
to  hang  a  doubt,  or  a  procrastination,  or  an  evasion ;  and 
that  it  should  be  consummated  without  delay,  he  had  final, 
ly  and  roily  determined.  After  many  a  fruitless  effort  it 
was  at  last  concocted,  and  ran  thus: 


"  New- York,  June  3, 18—. 

"  Sir, — The  insult  you  have  this  evening  offered  me,  in 
the  presence  of  the  choice  of  my  heart,  admits  of  neither 
explanation  nor  apology,  snd  I  demand  the  only  satisfac- 
tion that  can  be  expected  from  a  gentleman. 

"  My  friend,  Mr. ,  will  wait  upon  you  in  the 

morning  to  arrange  the  necessary  preliminaries,  and  I  de- 
sire they  may  be  completed  without  a  moment's  unneces- 
sary delay.  Yours,  &c. 

"  Jonas  Jones." 

Jonas  had  always  prided  himself  upon  the  fashion  of  his 
signature,  and  appended  to  a  billet-doux  there  was,  in 
truth,  something  sentimental  in  the  way  he  wrote  it.  The 
J.'s  had  a  bewitching  little  curl  of  their  own  at  the  end, 
which,  like  the  twist  in  the  tail  of  a  lady's  lspdog,  appealed 
to  the  tender  sensibilities,  and  when  appended  to  tender 
sentiments  was  irresistible.  But  in  writing  this  note  he 
scorned  any  of  his  usual  ornaments.  The  whole  chirogra- 
phy  was  bold  and  determined,  and  in  the  signature  he 
dashed  down  the  long  stroke  of  the  J.'s  with  the  straight- 
ness  and  energy  of  a  broadsword  thrust ;  leaving  no  admir- 
ing curl,  but  bringing  the  hair  line  straight  up  again  as  if  at 
a  military  command,  and  with  all  the  abruptness  of  a  note 
of  interrogation.  The  whole  note  was  strongly  indicative 
of  decision,  and  was,  as  he  meant  it  should  be,  energetic, 
straight-forward  and  to  the  point,  like  a  well-made  bowie 
knife.  Then  the  wording  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
product  of  deliberation — "  the  choice  of  my  heart? — was  a 
well  culled  and  carefully  arranged  phrase,  and,  withal,  not 
adopted  hastily  or  unwisely.  When  the  letter  should  come 
to  be  printed,  as  it  most  assuredly  would  be,  in  those 
daguerreotypes  of  human  nature— the  police  reports,  his 
heart  would  be  to  her  as  an  opened  oyster,  and  she  would 
be  convinced  of  his  honourable  intentions.  Should  he  fall 
ingloriously  upon  the  field  of  honour,  it  would  be  his  dying 
legacy  of  love,  and  would  satisfy  her  that  one  true  heart 
was  cold  which  had  beat  with  high  and  passionate  love  for 
her  and  her  only. 

This  warlike  document  was  duly  copied,  marked  A,  and 
hidden  in  his  trunk.  The  original  was  then  properly  fold- 
ed, directed  and  sealed ;  not  however,  with  armorial  crest 
and  bearings,  but  with  the  head  of  his  silver  pencil  case. 
Waiving  in  his  impatience  the  formality  of  a  friend,  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  would  not  brook  delay  on  his  part,  he 
had  it  conveyed  to  his  rival's  room  by  the  maid  of  all  work, 
with  full  directions  to  lay  it  conspicuously  on  his  table, 
where  it  would  not  fail  to  attract  attention  immediately  on 
his  return. 

This  matter  over,  and  the  note  faithfully  delivered,  as  he 
took  pains  to  ascertain,  Jonas  sat  himself  more  calmly 
down  to  review  his  position,  and  look  the  consequences 
full  in  the  face.  The  stunning  effect  of  his  passion  for  a 
time  prevented  his  seeing  it  in  its  worst  and  broadest  light; 
but  as  the  full  effect  of  what  he  had  already  done  began 
gradually  to  unfold  itself  before  his  mind's  eye,  he  was 
startled  at  the  inevitable,  fatal  termination  of  the  affair. 
There  was  now  no  way  of  honourable  retreat  In  the 
heat  of  passion  the  fatal  chance  had  been  thrown,  and  he 
must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Jonas  was  no  coward. 
Sensitive  he  certainly  was,  but  not  a  drop  of  craven  blood 
mingled  in  the  New-England  purity  of  his  veins.  He  could 
meet  and  brave  danger  as  boldly  as  the  boldest  although 
he  had  never  been  taught  to  boast  of  it,  or  to  bawl  in  the 
ears  of  an  assembled  crowd  that  he  "  was  born  insensible 
to  fear."  He  had  pure  native  courage,  which  could  not 
only  brook  danger  when  encountered,  but  could  go  forth 
to  seek  it  when  honour  or  when  duty  called.  But  there 
was  something  which  was  more  than  chilling  to  his  ardent 
heart  in  die  thought  that  he  was  about  to  face  death,  by 
his  own  desire,  in  that  field  where,  if  successful,  he  must 
come  back  with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  brow,  and  hide 
himself  from  his  fellows ;  or,  if  unsuccessful,  must  be  brought 
back  a  ghasdy  record  of  his  own  rashness,  and  send  to  a 
happy  fireside,  far  away  to  his  home,  the  bitter  truth  that 
he  had  u  died  as  the  fool  dieth.*  In  every  aspect  it  was 
appalling  to  his  better  nature.  But  nothing  weighed  down 
his  heart  with  such  resistless  and  stifling  oppression  as  the 
one  thought  which  he  could  not  shake  off:  of  the  heart 
breaking  sorrow,  which  would  plunge  in  grief  the  dearly 
loved  circle  in  that  happy  home  where  the  pure  days  of 
infancy  were  enjoyed,  and  the  ripening  promise  of  his 
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youth  had  grown  to  glad  existence  tinder  the  fostering  love 
and  care  of  parental  tenderness. 

How  sad  and  heavy  were  his  thoughts  as  busy  memory 
unrolled  the  store-house  of  early  lessons  and  pious  thoughts, 
planted  in  his  childhood,  which,  slumbering  unnoticed  du- 
ring his  youth,  had  appeared  to  be  lost  and  forgotten ;  but 
now,  as  his  quick  fancy  ran  over  the  few  short  years  of  his 
intervening  life,  came  violently  out,  as  if  written  with  a 
pen  of  fire  in  his  heart,  and  seemed  burning  reproof  against 
the  "  deep  damnation"  of  his  design. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  sinking  of  the  spirit  far  away 
from  cowardice,  or  unmanly  shrinking  from  death,  he  be- 
gan  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  business,  and  to  nerve 
himself  for  the  more  weighty  task  of  announcing  to  his 
friends  the  affair,  should  its  result  be  fatal  to  himself.  After 
finishing  his  lesser  matters,  he  began  letters  to  his  parents 
and  his  early  friends.  How  his  heart  smote  him  as  he  at- 
tempted to  justify  an  act  which  seemed  to  himself  unjusti- 
fiable. How  weak  his  sophistry — how  poor,  how  feeble 
his  arguments.  The  living  murderer  defending  his  crime — 
the  self-destroyed  justifying  his  own  death.  The  hours  of 
that  dreary  night,  far  too  few  for  his  great  purpose,  were  all 
consumed  in  these  bitter  thoughts ;  and  the  first  struggling 
light  of  the  morning,  as  it  crept  through  his  window,  fell 
upon  the  haggard  watcher  with  his  pen  still  in  his  hand, 
and  his  dry  and  burning  eye  fixed  upon  the  scribbled  sheets 
where  fce  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  hide  his  own  guilt  in 
the  mystical  and  shallow  speculations  of  honour.  Thank- 
less  task !  The  feebleness  of  his  cause  was  like  a  living 
witness  against  him.  He  desisted  from  his  heartless  plead- 
ings to  the  absent  loved,  and,  with  reckless  energy,  cast 
away  all  thought  of  affection,  resolving  to  meet  his  fate 
bravely,  and  if  he  must  die,  "  to  die  and  leave  no  sign." 

A  short  time  spent  in  packing  up  his  few  worldly  goods, 
and  Jonas  prepared  to  descend,  heart-broken,  to  the  break- 
fast table.  His  step  faltered  not ;  but  the  painful  pleadings 
of  an  upbraiding  conscience,  and  the  bitter  struggle  of  his 
nightly  vigil,  had  left  new  marks  of  existence  in  heavy  lines 
about  his  sunken  eyes,  as  if  years  instead  of  hours  had 
passed  in  mental  agony  during  that  one  brief  night. 

An  appearance  of  unwonted  stir  and  busde  in  the  house 
was  apparent  as  he  descended— a  running  of  servants  to 
and  fro— an  anxious,  but  at  the  same  time  half  mirthful 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  few  boarders  that  he  met  on 
the  stairs  and  in  the  halls,  in  a  measure  startled  him  from 
his  depression,  and  excited  his  curiosity  for  its  cause.  Dim 
thoughts  of  an  averted  evil  crowded  out  his  sad  forebodings, 
and  something  of  the  old  feeling  of  indignation  began  to 
creep  over  him.  Could  his  purpose  have  become  known  7 
Could  the  craven  object  of  his  revenge,  in  pure  fear,  have 
laid  his  letter  before  the  civil  authority?  Was  it  barely 
possible,  (and  the  thought  expanded  his  heart  as  if  a  moun- 
tain had  been  lifted  from  it,)  was  it  not  barely  possible  that 
the  officers  were  even  then  on  the  alert  for  him?  Visions 
of  bonds  for  keeping  the  peace  toward  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  in  general,  and  moustache  in  particular,  danced  be- 
fore his  swimming  eyes ;  he  breathed  freer  and  fresher ;  and 
as  he  entered  the  breakfast  room,  he  was  not  altogether 
unprepared  by  what  he  had  just  seen  and  thought,  to  find 
the  table  unspread,  with  groups  of  boarders  gathered  to- 
gether in  knots  about  the  room  in  animated  converse.  In 
one  corner,  on  that  sofa  sacred  to  a  Ute-h-Ute,  sat  his  re- 
gpected  landlady,  his  beloved  mother-in-law  that  was  to 
have  been,  profoundly  buried  in  grief  and  in  her  pocket 
handkerchief.  Hysterical  sobs  burst  from  her  breast,  and 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  her  agony  she  seemed  the  very  incar- 
nation of  passionate  grief.  What  could  it  possibly  mean  ? 
Had  Julia — was  it  possible— had  Julia  discovered  the  anti- 
cipated meeting,  and  in  the  first  burst  of  despair  at  his  fell 
intent,  laid  violent  hands  on  her  own  sweet  self,  as  the 
innocent  cause  of  anticipated  bloodshed?  The  idea  was 
insupportable—he  ran — he  flew  to  the  old  lady,  and  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  ejaculated;  almost  frantic  with  the 
idea: 

"  My  dear  madam— what— what  has  happened?  Has 
Julia » 

"  Yes,  she  has,"  sobbed  the  grief-stricken  parent 

"  Has  what,  my  dear,  dear  madam  ?" 

44  Has  eloped  with  that  horrid  moustache !"  And  again 
giving  herself  up  to  her  grief  and  her  pocket  handkerchief, 
she  swallowed  up  consciousness  in  motherly  sorrow ;  and 
having  for  the  first  time  given  tongue  to  her  calamity,  with 


the  greatest  possible  propriety  went  off  in  a  swoon— like  a 
lamb. 

The  eloping  boarder's  room  was  searched,  and  nothing 
found  therein  save  Jonas'  note  with  the  seal  unbroken,  and 
one  trunk  filled  with  old  newspapers  and  paving  stones. 

That  morning  Jonas  paid  his  bill — an  unthrifty  and  coin- 
wasting  practice— and  the  place  which  once  knew  him  has 
known  him  no  more.  Some  other  cheap  boarding-house 
has  him  in  its  maw,  and  new  Julias  fill  his  dreams.  o. 


(raoM  TBI  oirr.) 

MY  HUMBLE  NEIGHBOUR. 

44 Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
That  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Has  yet  a  prccpus  jewel  in  its  head." 

Oh  !  I  have  a  good  neighbour  Toadie, 

And  under  my  door-step  he  sits ; 
Vet  sometimes  he  hops  out  to  see  me, 

And  has  very  sociable  fits. 

But  this  is  when  evening  or  morning 
Has  narrowed  the  flood-gates  of  light, 

He  comes  out  to  bid  me  "good  morrow," 
Again,  to  exchange  a  "good  night." 

Tia  then  such  a  soft,  silky  rustling 
He  makes,  bouncing  through  the  long  grass. 

It  sounds  like  the  robe  of  a  prelate, 
To  which  you're  to  bow  as  you  pass. 

And  oft  do  we  hold  such  a  confab 
On  things  of  sky,  earth,  and  the  sea, 

You'd  think  each  affair  of  creation 
Inspected  by  Toadie  and  me. 

For  he,  though  in  nowise  a  gossip, 

And  living  so  lonely  and  low, 
Yet  seems,  by  some  strange  inspiration, 

Our  whole  mundane  matters  to  know. 

I  asked  him  one  day, "  What's  the  jew* 

The  great  bard  of  Avon  has  said, 
Thy  people,  unlovely,  uncomely, 

Still  carry  about  in  the  head  < 

44  Now,  is  it  that  curious  optic, 

Which  looks  like  fine  sand-graiua  of  gold ; 
Or  some  precious  brilliant  close  covered, 

Which  mine  has  not  power  to  behold  ?" 

**  Ah,  ha !"  he  replied, 4I  now  I  take  you ! 

Did  men  think  we'd  gems  in  the  brain, 
They'd  crush  our  whole  race,  in  their  madness 

To  seize  on  the  pitiful  gain. 

44  For,  how  the  great  lords  of  creation 
To  ocean's  deep  caverns  go  down  ; 

And  rend  open  earth's  gloomy  bosom, 
Their  pride  or  their  idols  to  crown ! 

44  They  seem  even  aiming  at  heaven ; 

For,  mounting  in  gas-carried  cars, 
I  know  not  at  what  they  are  driving, 

Unless  'tis  to  gather  the  stars. 

"  They  envy  the  poor  little  muscle 
It's  shell,  where  'tis  sunk  in  the  brine ; 

And  if  we  had  aught  they  could  covet, 
Ah !  wo  were  to  me  and  to  mine ! 

tt  The  jewel  in  question,  believe  me, 

Is  one  they'd  not  readily  wear; 
And  still  they  are  wretched  without  it ; 

And  burdened  with  labour  and  core. 

M  Peace— temperance — meekness— contentment, 

Whate'er  be  our  looks  or  estate, 
Wherewith  we've  no  pride  for  the  little, 

No  envy  to  feel  for  the  great  .— 
44  These  make  up  the  gems,  and  their  setting 

Is  wisdom,  to  nold  them  secure — 
The  gold,  which  you'll  find,  if  you  try  it, 

To  be  the  most  precious  and  pure  I 

He  ceased  from  his  sage  elocution, 

To  bid  me  an  evening  adieu ; 
Then  left  me  to  ponder  the  moral, 

And  crept  to  his  cell  out  of  view. 

•Tia  there,  free  from  care,  sin  or  sorrow, 
More  blest  than  a  king  on  his  throne, 

He  sits  in  his  solitude  sweetened, 
And  holds  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 
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FOR  MARY'S  ALBUM. 

I  love  a  deep  blue  eye— 'tis  made 
So  purely  for  life's  peaceful  shade, — 
I  never  saw  a  deep  blue  eye, 
That  looked  not  always  tenderly. 

I  love  a  deep  dyed  lip.    It  makes 
Each  word  so  beautiful  that  breaks 
From  out  its  parting.    It  is  like 
Seeing  an  angel's  fingers  strike 
The  chords  that  ravish  us.    I  love 
The  cheek  whereon  the  rose  hath  strove 
And  faded.    There  is  such  a  look 
As  if  the  spirit  could  not  brook 
life's  weariness.    I  love  the  flush 


Which  deepens  from  the  sudden  gush 

Of  modest  Feeling.    These  are  all 

Sweet  flowers  in  woman's  coronal. 

Yet  flowers  will  fade  and  these  will  die, 

And  who  will  heed  them — presently  ? 

Bat  perfect  love  and  taintless  truth, 

And  holy  thought  and  spotless  youth ; 

These  are  the  fruit  of  sins  forgiven ; 

These  change  not — save  from  earth  to  heaven. 


THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 

mUMLATBD  FOR  THB  MKW  MIRROR  FROM  TH1  PRRHCB  OP  BERNARD 
A  NOVZL  IK  POUR  FARTS. — PART  THE  THIRD. 

Returning  alone  on  the  road  towards  the  house  Celestine 
inhabited,  Francis  Dramond  felt  a  sentiment  of  alacrity,  at 
which  he  was  at  first  surprised,  but  which  he  soon  explain- 
ed, by  the  inward  satisfaction  always  inspired  when  con- 
scious of  having  rendered  or  performed  a  duty. 

"  I  have  not  lost  my  labour,"  said  he  to  himself,  with  a 
smile  becoming  Titus  of  philanthropic  memory ;  "  I  defy 
the  most  cunning  diplomatists  to  get  over  a  difficulty  more 
skilfully.  On  one  side,  I  have  hindered  my  friend  from  com- 
mitting irreparable  foolishness ;  on  the  other,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  honour  of  an  honest  family,  and  of  a  young 
girl,  who,  for  want  of  virtue,  has  beauty  that  merits  con- 
sideration." 

DevotednesB  is  rare,  but  absolute  disinterestedness  is  still 
more  so.  The  imagination  of  a  man  who  has  done  a  meri- 
torious action  directs  itself,  by  a  natural  attraction,  to  the 
recompense  he  thinks  his  due.  Francis  was  governed  by 
this  law  of  the  human  heart,  without  seeking  to  offer  any 
resistance. 

"  I  really  merit  some  pleasant  days,"  resumed  he ;  "  why 
should  I  not  pitch  my  tent  here  for  a  week  ?  Paris  is  so  dis- 
agreeable in  the  month  of  May,  while  the  country  is  so 
beautiful.  Then,  too,  from  the  moment  the  marriage  of 
Aristide  is  broken  off  the  little  Celestine  is  no  longer  to  me 
the  affianced  of  my  friend.  I  see,  henceforth,  in  her  only 
the  seducing  black  domino  I  have  so  long  been  in  search  of ! 
For  many  reasons,  then,  why  should  I  not  follow  up  an  ad 
venture  begun  in  such  a  romantic  manner?" 

His  conscience  tranquillized  by  this  subtle  distinction,  he 
returned  to  the  house  of  M.  Simart,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and 
a  smile  on  his  lips.  Determined  to  please  everybody,  he  im< 
mediately  set  himself  about  it ;  talked  propagande  and  na- 
tional guard  to  the  master ;  decrees  of  the  court  of  Cassa- 
tion to  M.  Regnauld,  a  kind  of  lawyer  without  cases ; 
fashions,  theatres,  and  new  romances  to  the  pretty  blonde  ; 
religion  and  medicine  to  the  old  aunt;  and  finished  the 
evening  chanting  vespers  with  Celestine,  who  appeared  to 
bear  most  stoically  the  absence  of  her  intended. 

For  many  days  Francis  watched  unremittingly,  with  an 
interest  as  deep  as  concealed,  the  strange  young  girl,  who 
was  to  have  married  his  friend,  and  whose  grace  and  beauty 
exercised  over  himself  a  charm  he  only  half  avowed  to  him- 
self. He,  who  had  not  analyzed  in  their  most  imperceptible 
ramifications,  the  delicate  fibres  of  feminine  organization, 


would  have  found  the  character  of  Mademoiselle  Simart  an 
indecipherable  enigma.  At  times  thoughtless  as  a  child,  or 
pensive  as  a  woman,  giddy  in  the  morning  and  melancholy 
in  the  evening ;  petulant  to  folly,  or  serious  to  gravity ;  more 
changing  than  the  wave  ;  in  a  word,  yielding  readily  to  the 
tempest,  but  reflecting,  the  instant  afterwards,  the  serenity 
of  the  heavens.  This  variety  in  Celestine's  character  offered 
one  of  those  complex  models  which  men  look  upon  with 
mistrust,  and  artists  with  love.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
result  of  Francis's  study  was  at  first  an  irritating  doubt,  and 
soon  after  an  intolerable  one.  In  spite  of  his  experience 
and  his  wit  he  knew  not  what  conclusion  to  fix  upon. 

"  Angel  or  demon,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  but  which  of 
the  two  is  she?" 

One  evening,  after  the  departure  of  Teissier,  from  whom 
they  had  not  received  any  news,  and  whom  no  one  had  rea- 
son to  think  of  except  M.  Simart,  Celestine,  Madame  Reg- 
nauld and  Francis  were  sitting  in  a  little  pavilion,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden.  The  two  ladies  were  embroidering, 
whilst  he,  seated  at  their  feet,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  read 
aloud  to  them  the  affecting  sufferings  of  Indiana.  Contrary 
to  his  custom,  he  discharged  this  office  badly,  mangled  un- 
mercifully the  eloquent  prose  of  George  Sand,  paid  no  re- 
gard to  stops  or  marks,  turned  over  two  leaves  at  a  time,  or 
else  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  sentence  to  look  at 
Celestine.  Her  eyes  bent  on  her  work,  Mademoiselle  Si- 
mart did  not  seem  to  perceive  the  faults  of  the  reader ; 
whether  it  was  because  she  listened  to  the  tones  of  his  voice 
more  than  to  the  words  of  the  book,  or  because  she  ob- 
served without  anger  the  absenUmindedness,  whose  cause 
she  had  guessed  already.  Less  indulgent  than  her  cousin, 
perhaps  because  she  had  not  any  interest  to  be  so,  Madame 
Regnauld,  by  a  peal  of  laughter,  interrupted  the  period  in 
which  Francis  seemed  so  well  pleased  as  to  feel  no  inclina- 
tion to  get  through  with  it 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  understand  one 
single  word  of  what  you  are  saying ;  it  is  true,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  reading ;  ordinarily,  in  reading,  one  looks  on 
the  book." 

«« Ha !"  thought  Dramond,  shutting  up  the  volume,  "  she 
has  guessed  me ;  to-night  she  will  tell  Celestine,  and  to- 
morrow  both  will  ridicule  me." 

"  It  is  getting  dark,  we  must  go  in,"  said  the  young  girl, 
folding  up  her  embroidery,  apparently  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  jest  she  saw  sparkling  in  the  eyes  of  the  pretty 
blonde! 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  latter ;  "  let  us  go  and  have 
some  music  Monsieur,  perhaps,  has  more  taste  for  Rossini 
than  for  George  Sand  T 

Without  giving  her  cousin  time  to  follow  after,  Celestine"' 
forced  her  to  get  up,  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
drawing  her  along  by  a  cadenced  leap,  made  hersiance  the 
galop  to  the  house. 

Francis  followed  the  graceful  couple  with  his  eyes,  the 
half  of  which  only  he  regarded ;  then  rising  slowly,  in  his 
turn,  instead  of  going  into  the  house  he  turned  into  a  bower 
of  yoke-elm  trees,  and  walked  there  a  long  time,  his  coun- 
tenance pensive,  and  his  appearance  sentimentally  ferocious. 
The  obscurity  which  enveloped  him  more  and  more  at  last 
roused  him  from  his  revery. 

«  This  uncertainty  is  too  much,"  thought  he.  "  I  wish  I 
knew  what  to  fix  upon.  She  is  the  most  innocent  or  the 
most  perverse  of  women.  In  the  first  case,  my  doubts  are 
an  injury,  an  injustice ;  in  the  second,  the  sentiment  I  feel 
is  a  deception.  I  cannot  get  the  opera-ball  out  of  my  head, 
and  it  spoils  all  the  pleasure  I  find  in  contemplating  her.  I 
must  end  this  perplexity." 
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When  Diamond  entered  the  saloon  he  found  all  the  fami- 
ly assembled.  The  old  aunt  and  M.  Regnauld  were  play- 
ing at  piquet ;  the  two  cousins  were  executing  a  duet,  a 
quadrille  from  the  Pri  aux  Cleres;  while  M.  Simart,  com- 
fortably seated  in  an  arm-chair,  gaily  beat  time  to  the  music. 

"  Doesn't  that  make  you  feel  like  dancing?"  asked  the 
good  man  of  his  guest 

"  I  do  not  love  dancing,"  replied  the  latter,  with  the  petu- 
lance peculiar  to  persons  when  in  love. 

On  hearing  this  blasphemy,  Celestine  turned  her  head,  her 
fingers  resting  suspended  on  the  keys,  whilst  her  eyes  re- 
garded fixedly  the  young  man,  whom  she  thought  at  this 
moment  less  admirable  than  he  had  ever  before  appeared 
to  her. 

"  You  do  not  love  to  dance?"  said  she  at  last,  with  an 
air  of  stupefaction ;  "  what,  then,  do  you  love?" 

"  You !"  thought  Francis,  who  with  difficulty  retained  on 
his  lips  the  monosyllable  his  heart  responded.  However, 
he  subdued  his  emotion,  to  seize  the  occasion  which  appear- 
ed to  him  opportune. 

"  I  express  myself  badly,"  replied  he ;  "  I  meant  to  have 
said,  that  I  do  not  love  balls,  such  as  we  find  in  the  world, 
with  their  formal  and  monotonous  quadrilles.  I  appreciate 
but  little  an  amusement  without  passion,  and  in  a  saloon 
passion  is  not  admissible ;  therefore,  we  must  not  look  for 
the  dance  there.  To  understand  the  electric  effect  it  can 
produce  on  the  imagination,  one  must  go  to  the  public  balls, 
to  the  masquerades." 

The  eyes  of  Francis  scrutinized,  with  ardent  inquietude, 
the  physiognomy  of  the  young  girl,  who,  without  thinking 
to  avoid  his  gaze,  naively  listened  to  the  apology  for  a 
pleasure  not  very  naive,  and  seemed  to  take  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  it 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  she  observed  suddenly,  "  they  do  not 
dance  at  masked  balls." 

"  They  do  not  dance  V*  repeated  the  young  man,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  anxiety,  dare  not  venture  an  interroga- 
tion more  precise. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  Hortense  ?"  resumed  Celestine,  turning  to- 
wards her  cousin.  "  When  we  went  to  the  opera-ball  it  ap- 
peared to  me  very  astonishing  that  nobody  danced.  Can 
one  comprehend  a  ball  where  there  is  no  dancing?" 

Francis  felt  his  heart  dilating  at  that  moment ;  the  air  he 
breathed  seemed  balmy.  The  simple  words  he  had  just 
heard  dissipated,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  equivocal  clouds 
through  which  his  imagination  until  then  had  contemplated 
this  vestal  being.  Ashamed  of  his  suspicions,  he  felt  him- 
self culpable,  and  enjoyed  his  remorse  with  secret  delight 
In  love,  sometimes,  one  is  so  happy  to  be  in  the  wrong ! 
""^T^  ountenance,  without  doubt,  betrayed,  in  too  expressive 
a  manner,  his  heart-felt  happiness;  for  Celestine,  whose 
eagle  eyes  would  have  braved  the  sun,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  look  which  sought  hers,  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
blooming  on  her  cheeks  those  burning  roses  whose  roots  are 
in  the  heart. 

"  Recount  to  M.  Dromond  your  prowess  at  the  opera-ball. 
I  am  sure  it  would  amuse  him,"  said  M.  Regnauld,  without 
interrupting  his  game  at  piquet 

Francis  felt  himself  seized  by  a  violent  fit  of  friendship 
for  the  big,  bald  man ;  he  found  his  manners  amiable,  his 
mind  cultivated ;  had  it  been  necessary,  he  could  have  seen 
hair  on  his  forehead.  Contrary  to  her  custom,  Mademoi- 
selle Simart  seemed  embarrassed ;  Madame  Regnauld,  see- 
ing she  did  not  reply,  turned  towards  the  young  man,  whose 
growing  passion  had  not  escaped  her  penetration. 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  remarked,"  said  she  to  him  in  a 
bantering  tone,  "  that  all  of  us  here  are  very  humble  slaves 


of  this  little  girl.  The  empire  she  exercises  over  all  those 
who  approach  her  is  somewhat  despotic.  I  forewarn  you  of 
this,  that  you  may  be  on  your  guard.  Her  fantasies  are 
laws,  her  caprices  arrests,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal 
My  uncle  has  brought  her  up  in  this  manner,  and  our  weak- 
ness has  confirmed  the  abuse  of  this  fine  system  of  educa- 
tion. You  can  conceive,  then,  all  the  extravagant  ideas 
which  would  paw  through  the  mind  of  a  child  spoiled  in  this 
way.  Among  other  foolish  imaginations  last  winter,  Celes- 
tine took  it  into  her  head  to  go  to  the  masked  ball ;  and,  do 
you  know  where  she  intended  to  take  us?    To  MusardV 

"  Yes,  mafoiy  to  MusardV  interrupted  the  old  merchant, 
with  a  loud  paternal  laugh ;  "  the  little  fool  wished  to  go  to 
the  ball  at  Musard's ;  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Monsieur 
Dramond?" 

"  I  say  that  angels  may,  without  peril,  descend  to  Pan- 
demonium," replied  Francis,  with  warmth. 

The  innocent  Simart  found  the  phrase  very  beautiful, 
without  comprehending  it  any  too  welL  Celestine  thought 
it  still  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  because  she  did  not  compre- 
hend it 

"I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  angel,"  resumed  Madame 
Regnauld,  placing  on  the  last  word  ironical  emphasis ;  "  al- 
though the  project  appeared  to  me  rather  presumptuous,  I 
had  no  means  of  resisting  it.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
capitulate,  too  happy  in  having  succeeded  to  substitute  the 
opera  for  the  terrible  ball  with  which  I  was  threatened. 
Well,  then,  all  three  set  off" 

"  All  three  V*  repeated  Dramond,  with  a  remnant  of  un- 
easiness; "  who  accompanied  you?" 

"  My  husband,"  replied  Madame  Regnauld  :  "  who  else 
did  you  think?  My  husband,  whose  conduct,  I  confess,  was 
not  very  exemplary  in  that  circumstance.  Hardly  had  we 
arrived,  when  he  installed  us  in  a  box  under  the  pretext  of 
the  crowd,  but,  in  reality,  to  carry  on  some  intrigue,  and 
went  off  and  left  us  more  than  an  hour,  exposed  to  the 
most  silly  adventures." 

"  How  !  adventures?'  said  Francis,  with  affected  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  two  men,  flushed  with  wine,  and  hideously  dis- 
guised, forced  us  to  leave  our  box." 

Celestine  interrupted  her  cousin. 

"  The  first  who  came  in  conversed  very  properly.  You 
said  yourself  he  had  very  expressive  eyes  and  beautiful 
teeth." 

"  Hum !  you  did  not  let  me  share  in  your  remarks,"  said 
M.  Regnauld  to  his  wife,  whilst  Francis,  in  a  fit  of  gratified 
vanity,  smiled  at  himself  in  the  mirror  placed  above  the 
piano. 

M  Simart,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  loved  to  go  to 
bed  early,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  giving  the  sig- 
nal to  retire.  When  Dramond  entered  his  room,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  delightful  meditations  of  a  passion  which, 
for  the  first  time,  he  enjoyed  without  suspicion.  The  fasci- 
nating countenance  of  Celestine  passed  through  all  his 
dreams,  reflecting  upon  them  such  mild  and  chaste  rays  as 
gleam  from  a  luminous  star.  In  the  morning  this  golden 
vision  was  eclipsed  by  the  un-ideal  figure  of  the  keeper,  Ni- 
cholas, who  entered  the  chamber,  holding  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  stamped  at  Paris. 

"  It  is  from  Teissier ;  what  the  deuse  can  he  write  me !" 
said  Francis,  in  a  bad  humour,  which  seemed  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment 

"  My  dear  friend,"  wrote  the  ex-future  son-in-law  of  M. 
Simart  to  his  confidant,  I  have  expected  a  letter  from  you 
every  moment  since  I  left  you,  and  eyery  evening  I  send  to 
know  if  you  have  returned  to  Paris.  I  must  own,  I  cannot 
understand  your  total  silence  and  prolonged  absence ;  but 
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both,  while  leaving  me  in  doubt,  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  negotiation  I  charged  you  with  is  not  yet  terminated. 
In  four  days,  Francis,  I  have  reflected  much.  A  marriage 
so  near  being  consummated,  and  so  advantageous  as  mine, 
now  appears  to  me  rashly  broken  off,  merely  on  account  of 
childish  behaviour,  for  Celestine's  conduct  was  nothing 
more.  In  reality,  I  was  the  most  to  blame ;  if  she  is  a  lit. 
tie  capricious,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  sometimes 
too  sensitive,  and  I  have  not  for  excuse  the  giddiness  of 
youth.  The  other  day,  in  the  billiard-room,  I  believe  both 
of  us  interpreted  wrongly  the  gesture  which  offended  me. 
Celestine  has  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  in  pantomime ;  when 
■peaking  she  almost  always  moves  her  hands,  and  what 
we  took  as  a  menace,  I  am  sure,  was  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion. But  even  if  she  had  the  intention  we  supposed,  I 
could  pardon  her,  for  the  brutality  I  showed  in  striking 
Soliman  was  enough  to  irritate  her.  So  then,  my  dear 
friend,  I  pray  you,  henceforth  to  tie  again  the  threads  you 
have  doubtless  broken,  in  following  my  directions.  I 
doubt  not,  you  can  easily  do  it,  for  I  know  the  resources  of 
your  mind  and  your  diplomatic  talents.  Tell  M.  Simaxt 
that  the  sudden  attack  of  my  uncle  will  not  result  serious- 
ly, and  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  him  in  a  few  days. 
Present  to  Madame  Regnauld  and  her  aunt  my  respectful 
homage,  and  say  much  to  Celestine.'* 

"  The  fool !"  cried  Francis,  at  this  part  of  the  letter, 
which  he  rumpled  in  his  fingers,  without  finishing  the  read- 
ing. "  If  Celestine  loves  him,  which  I  doubt,  he  needs  no 
advocate  with  her ;  if  she  does  not  love  him,  I  would  have 
scruples  about  influencing  her  decision,  for  he  would  not 
make  her  happy.  He  has  quit  the  party;  so  much  the 
worse  for  him ;  he  knows  the  proverb.  I  was  led  to  believe 
he  had  positively  renounced  this  marriage  ;  from  that  time 
I  was  at  liberty  to  love  Celestine,  and  I  do  love  her,  and  I 
will  maintain  my  right  Each  one  for  himself,  and  heaven 
foralL" 

The  idea  of  supplanting  his  friend,  and  of  becoming  the 
principal  actor  in  the  marriage,  at  which  he  was  only  at  first 
to  be  a  witness,  awoke  not  the  least  remorse  in  the  mind 
of  Dramond.  With  him  passion  spoke  too  loud  for  the  ob- 
jections of  conscience  to  be  heard.  Besides,  he  flung  in 
the  face  of  his  scruples  the  following  dilemma :  she  either 
loves  him,  or  she  does  not  love  him ;  if  she  loves  him,  she 
will  not  marry  me ;  if  she  does  not  love  him,  of  what  can 
he  complain  7 

Absolved  in  his  own  eyes  by  this  irrefutable  argument, 
and  lively  spurred  on  by  the  announcement  of  Arisnde's  re. 
turn,  Francis  resolved  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  deciding 
his  fate.  After  dinner,  he  approached  Madame  Regnauld, 
and  begged,  with  a  serious  air,  a  few  moments'  conver- 
sation with  her.  The  pretty  blonde  received  his  solicita- 
tion with  the  gay  smile  which  habitually  animated  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  and  without  affectation  de- 
scended with  him  to  the  garden,  where  the  young  lover 
commenced  his  confidence  without  delay,  with  that  frank 
earnestness  which  most  always  wins  the  indulgence  of 
women. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  confess  to  you  that 
I  love  your  cousin,  for  you  already  know  it" 

"How  so,  Monsieur?'  interrupted  Madame  Regnauld, 
with  affected  surprise. 

u  You  know  it,  I  am  sure,  for  if  you  have  read  it  in 
my  eyes,  I  have  also  read  it  in  yours.  I  have  guessed 
still  more,  that  the  marriage  that  was  in  question  had  not 
your  approbation;  that  Teissier  was  displeasing  to  you. 
I  pray  you  do  not  interrupt  me ;  I  do  not  find  fault,  on 
the  contrary,  you  have  seen  that  the  character  of  my  friend 


offered  to  a  woman  a  feeble  guarantee  for  happiness ;  and 
how  much  reason  you  have  for  thinking  so !  Shall  I  be 
judged  more  favourably  by  you,  Madame?  I  love  Celes- 
tine. Pardon  me  this  familiarity.  You  are  aware,  love 
knows  only  baptismal  names.  I  love  your  cousin ;  to  tell 
her  so  herself,  so  naive,  so  childlike,  would  be  a  fault  I 
feel  it,  although  I  am  dying  with  the  desire  to  commit  this 
fault  It  would  be  said  I  wronged  the  hospitality  which 
is  shown  me  here.  Madame,  your  aunt  has  forgotten 
love ;  I  doubt  if  M.  Simart  has  ever  known  it ;  and  your 
husband,  so  well  situated  to  feel  it,  has  a  gravity  in  his 
countenance  that  deters  me.  You  see,  then,  that  I  can 
address  only  you,  since  you  can  comprehend  me.  I  sup* 
plicate  you  to  tell  me  that  you  understand  me,  that  you  par- 
don  this  declaration,  so  abrupt,  so  badly  expressed,  and 
that  you  will  be  my  protectress.  My  family  is  known  to 
M.  Simart ;  I  have  more  fortune  than  Teissier ;  you  see 
me ;  my  mind  has  not  appeared  to  displease  you ;  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  have  the  best  character  in  the  world. 
On  my  honour,  Madame,  I  will  make  Celestine  happy. 
Is  it  not  true  that  she  does  not  love  him  V* 

"  How  well  you  arrange  all  this  V  replied  Madame  Reg. 
nauld,  not  being  able  to  suppress  a  smile,  but  her  smile  was 
without  mockery.  "  You  forget  that  M.  Teissier  can  marry 
Celestine  with  or  without  my  approval." 

"  Their  marriage  has  not  taken  place,  and  it  remains  with 
you  that  it  never  shall.  When  Teissier  left  he  charged  me 
positively  to  break  it  off;  since  then,  it  is  true,  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  and  given  me  different  instructions.  I 
accepted  the  first  mission,  but  I  refuse  the  second.  The 
engagement  made  with  him  exists  in  reality  no  longer, 
since  he  himself  takes  it  back ;  I  am,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  ask  the  hand  of  your  cousin,  and  I  now  ask  it  of  you." 

«•  This  is  very  specious  reasoning,  although  at  the  bottom 
I  fear  it  may  not  be  altogether  exempt  from  Jesuitism,  as 
my  uncle  would  say.  But,  no  matter,  you  have  the  liberty 
and  the  mind,  two  fine  qualifications ;  and  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  wish  you  ill  success  in  your  road,  although  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  irregular.  You  have  conjectured  rightly ; 
I  do  not  like  your  friend,  whom  you  do  not  much  more 
cherish,  it  would  seem.  I  would  see  Celestine  break  off 
this  marriage,  with  pleasure ;  and,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  I  will 
not  refuse  to  aid  her  in  doing  it." 

"  Oh !  Madame,  how  well  I  have  judged  you.  What 
gratitude  do  I  not  owe  you !" 

"  'Tie  very  well,  very  well,"  replied  Madame  Regnauld, 
suddenly  resuming  her  bantering  physiognomy.  "  See ! 
there  is  my  husband  looking  at  us  through  the  window ; 
he  does  not  like  to  have  one  speak  with  me  so  long,  and 
with  so  much  expression." 

••  One  word  more,  I  pray  you !  Since  you  accept  the 
role  of  my  tutelary  angel,  be  not  good  by  halves ;  allow  me 
to  tell  Celestine  I  love  her." 

"  I  shall  say  no  to  that,"  replied  the  young  wife,  with 
vivacity;  "your  eyes  have  told  her  too  much  already. 
Yesterday  you  made  her  blush,  and  it  was  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  that  has  ever  happened  with  her  for  a  similar 


"  Did  she  blush— are  you  sure  of  it?"  cried  Francis,  who, 
in  his  transport,  wished  to  take  the  hand  of  his  fair  pro* 
tectress  to  carry  it  to  his  lips. 

41  My  husband !"  cried  Madame  Regnauld,  in  her  turn, 
snatching  away  her  hand.  "  Do  you  wish  to  make  him 
think  you  are  paying  court  to  me?  Come,  be  reasonable, 
and  remember  I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  Celestine." 

"  Before  you,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  stupified  air. 

"  Before  me !    He  has  a  reply  for  everything.    I  am  too 
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indulgent  to  you,"  she  replied,  after  a  moment* a  hesitation. 
"  Come,  lay  aside  this  lover's  air.  I  perceive  Celestine  in 
the  pavilion ;  let  us  go  and  join  her.  I  cannot  hinder  you 
from  talking  with  her." 

"Will  you  promise  me  you  will  not  make  me  read 
Indiana?' 

"  I  will  swear  it  to  you,  you  acquit  yourself  so  badly. 
You  will  see  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  begin  again  the  chap- 
tere  you  blundered  through,  and,  while  I  am  doing  so,  I  will 
permit  you  to  make  yourself  agreeable ;  but,  remember,  I 
have  the  talent  of  listening  while  reading." 

Francis  and  Madame  Regnauld  then  crossed  the  garden 
and  entered  the  pavilion,  where  they  found  Celestine  at  her 
embroidery.  Her  serious  and  thoughtful  air  offered  a  con- 
trast to  the  almost  infantile  character  of  her  physiognomy. 
The  sun,  passing  through  a  window,  whose  curtain  was 
raised,  bathed  her  Italian  head,  and  her  dark  hair,  en- 
circled by  bandeaux,  glittered  in  the  luminous  wave  as  in  an 
aureole.  On  seeing  Francis  enter,  instinctive  modesty  made 
her  feel  the  light  too  dazzling ;  perhaps  she  thought  one 
could  see  too  plainly  if  she  blushed  again.  Addressing 
herself  to  him  in  a  sweet  and  almost  timid  voice,  she  said : 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  down  the  curtain?' 

He  hastened  to  obey.  The  window  opened  into  a  nar- 
row lane  that  passed  the  garden  on  that  side.  Leaning  over 
to  detach  the  cord  that  held  the  curtain,  Francis  perceived 
a  man,  who,  profiting  by  the  inequalities  offered  by  the  wall 
of  the  pavilion,  had  climbed  up  to  the  level  of  the  window ; 
and,  in  the  amateur  of  scaling  and  espionage,  he  recognized 
Aristide  Teissier.  His  first  thought  was  to  fling  on  his  head 
the  flower-pot  near  his  hand,  and  thus  renew,  in  favour  of 
his  rival,  the  catastrophe  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus ;  but, 
virtuously  triumphing  over  the  homicidal  temptation,  he  put 
down  the  curtain  as  if  he  had  seen  nothing,  and  shut  the 
window ;  then,  on  reflection,  opened  it 

"  Let  him  listen,  if  he  chooses,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  I 
love  free  positions.  He  will  know,  in  this  manner,  what 
he  has  to  expect'* 

Francis  then  seated  himself  on  the  stool  near  Celestine's 
feet,  in  the  same  place  he  occupied  the  evening  before. 


SONGa 

XI  XT  LOVER  ON  TBI  SB*. 

Is  my  lover  on  the  sea, 

Sailing  east,  or  sailing  west  ? 
Mighty  Ocean,  gentle  be, 
flock  him  into  rest ! 

Let  no  angry  wind  arise, 

Nor  a  wave  with  whitened  crest » 
All  be  gentle  as  his  eyes 

When  he  is  caressed ! 

Bear  him  (as  the  breeze  above 
Bears  the  bird  unto  its  nest,) 

Here,— unto  his  home  of  love, 
And  there  bid  htm  rest ! 


Wilt  thou  be  a  nun,  Sophie  ? 

Nothing  but  a  nun  ? 
Is  it  not  a  better  thing 
With  thy  friends  to  laugh  and  sing  ? 
To  be  loved  and  sought  ? 

To  be  woo'd  and  won  ? 
Dost  thou  love  the  shadow,  Sophie, 

Better  than  the  sun  7 

I'm  a  poor  lay-brother,  Sophie ; 

Yet,  I  this  may  say, — 
Thou  had'st  better  bear  with  love, 
Than  dwell  here,  a  prison'd  dove, 

Weeping  life  away. 
Oh  \—Fd  bear  love's  pangs,  rather, 

Fifty  times  a  day ! 


LITERARY  STARS  OF  LONDON. 

One  morning  we  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  lodgings.  Randolph 
commenced  telling  me  some  very  mnmri^g  anecdotes,  and  I 
listened  and  walked  on,  paying  no  attention  to  the*  numer- 
ous streets  we  were  traversing.  At  length,  after  nearly  an 
hour's  exercise,  I  asked  him  how  much  farther  we  had  to 
go  ?  He  suddenly  stopped,  and,  looking  round  him  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  really,  we  have  been  so  agreeably  employed,  I 
perceive  we  have  gone  a  mile  out  of  our  way ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, exercise  is  good  for  young  men." 

We  retraced  our  steps,  but  when  we  arrived  at  Miss 
Edgeworth*s  lodgings,  we  found,  to  our  great  disappointment, 
that  she  had  left  town  that  morning  for  Ireland. 

" Delays  are  dangerous,"  said  Randolph;  "never  post- 
pone until  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.  We  should 
have  come  here  yesterday,  sir,  agreeably  to  my  first  inten- 
tions." 

We  were  talking  over  our  adventures  one  morning,  when 
Randolph  said  to  me — "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  growing 
old,  and  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  it  V 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  make  the  discovery  just  nowf 
inquired  L 

"  Why,"  replied  he,  "  last  week  I  received  an  invitation 
from  our  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  to  meet  a  party  especially 
chosen  for  me.  I  opened  the  note  in  the  presence  of  some 
gentlemen,  but  was  too  vain  to  use  my  spectacles.  I  read 
1  Thursday/  and  threw  the  note  away  afterwards.  On 
Thursday,  accordingly,  I  presented  myself  at  Mr.  Rush's 
house  at  seven  o'clock,  and  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  I  found  Mrs.  Rush 
quietly  giving  .the  children  their  tea.  Queer  preparations 
for  a  dinner-party,  thinks  I  to  myself,  and  sat  down.  After 
the  usual  questions  and  answers,  I  ventured  to  inquire,  *  has 
not  Mr.  Rush  come  home  yet  7*  'Oh/  said  she,  *  he  hat 

gone  out  to  dine  at  Lord  L a,'    •  Bless  my  soul,  madam/ 

said  I,  *  how  can  that  be  ?  Here  I  am  by  his  invitation  to 
meet  a  party.'  'My  dear  Mr.  Randolph,'  exclaimed  she, 
'  what  a  mistake.  Your  dinner  was  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
we  waited  for  you  until  past  eight  o'clock,  when  we  gave 
you  up  as  either  sick  or  out  of  town ;  but,  surely,  you  re- 
ceived your  note  of  invitation 7*  'I  did,  madam,'  replied  I, 
'  and  am  justly  punished  for  my  vanity.  I  was  ashamed  to 
use  my  spectacles  before  strangers,  and  as  I  am  half  blind, 
my  eyes  read  Thursday,  and  I  never  referred  to  the  note 
again.  So,  I  have  lost  a  delightful  dinner,  but  am  amply  re- 
paid by  finding  you  and  your  children  alone,  for  now  I  shall 
have  what  is  so  rare  in  London,  to  strangers,  a  social  eve- 
ning.' Take  my  advice,  sir,  and  never  endeavour  to  cheat 
old  Time,  or  he  will  cheat  you." 

"  But,  sir,"  continued  he, "  you  may  well  say  to  me, '  physi- 
cian, heal  thyself/  for,  will  you  believe  it,  a  few  days  ago  I 
took  out  of  my  pocket  what  I  supposed  to  be  three  penny- 
pieces  to  give  a  beggar  woman,  and  behold  I  discovered, 
on  my  return  home,  that  I  had  given  her  three  half  crowns, 
all  for  want  of  my  spectacles.  In  that  case,  however,  I 
bought  the  character  of  a  most  generous  man,  and  no  doubt 
my  name  will  live  in  the  records  of  Fleet-street— that  is, 
among  the  beggars,  shr" 

"  Who  do  you  think  I  met  under  the  gallery  of  the  house 
of  commons?'  said  he  to  me  one  day.  "You  can't  guess, 
and  so  I'll  tell  you.  There  was  a  spruce,  dapper  little  gen- 
tleman sitting  next  me,  and  he  made  some  trifling  remark, 
to  which  I  replied.  We  then  entered  into  conversation, 
and  I  found  him  a  most  fascinating,  witty  fellow.  He  point- 
ed out  to  me  the  distinguished  members  who  were  unknown 
to  me,  and  frequently  gave  them  a  friendly  shot    At  parting, 
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he  handed  me  hie  card,  and  I  read  with  some  surprise,  <  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore.9  Yea,  air,  it  was  the  '  Bard  of  Erin  f  and 
upon  this  discovery  I  said  to  him,  '  Well,  Mr.  Moore,  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  yon  thus,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  envy 
you  more  for  being  the  author  of  the  <  Twopenny  Postbag,' 
and  *  Tom  Crib's  memorial  to  Congress,*  than  for  all  your 
beautiful  songB  which  play  the  fool  with  young  ladies'  hearts.* 
He  laughed  heartily  at  what  he  called  my  '  singular  taste,* 
and  we  parted  the  best  friends  imaginable." 

But  time  passed  rapidly  away.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
London  on  business,  and  with  much  regret  I  left  Randolph 
behind  me.  Our  sojourn  together  was  a  second  edition  of 
the  voyage,  excepting  that  I  never  saw  him  out  of  humour 
in  London.  He  was  pleased  with  everybody,  and  every- 
body with  him.  In  company,  he  was  the  fascinating  talker, 
the  belles-lettres  scholar,  the  encomiast  of  all  that  was  great 
and  good  in  England,  and  it  appeared  to  give  him  pleasure 
to  entertain  his  audience.  Whether  among  the  nobility  at 
the  West-End,  or  the  merchants  in  the  city,  or  at  our  own 
quiet  gatherings  at  the  hotel,  he  was  the  same  delightful 
companion,  and  never  permitted  his  temper  to  get  the  upper 
hand.  I  look  back  upon  this  period  as  one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  my  journey  through  life.  Some  time  after  we  part- 
ed, I  received  the  following  letter  from  him  while  I  was 
at  home  in  Ireland: 

"  Liverpool,  Sept  30, 1822. 

"  My  good  friend's  letter,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Brown,  at  Cambridge,  was  not  received  until  my  return  to 
London,  in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  home.  The 
second  found  me  in  the  north,  too  late  to  reply  to  it  with 
effect.  On  my  arrival  here,  I  nattered  myself  that  we 
should  again  be  feUow-passengers  across  the  *  deep  Atlantic 
stream,'  but  learn  with  much  concern  that  you  nave  been 
very  ill  in  belaud,  and  are  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  for 
the  voyage.  I  pray  God  that  you  may  be  restored  to  the 
blessings  of  health,  one  to  which  I  am  and  must  be  a  stran- 
ger. You  would  have  been  much  pleased  with  Cambridge. 
Thence  I  went  to  Oxford,  Bath,  Bristol,  Wales,  Leaming- 
ton, the  Lakes,  Scotland,  and,  by  the  east  coast,  to  London. 
To-morrow  I  embark  in  the  *  New- York,'  with  our  old  com- 
mander Captain  M ,  for  New- York.  We  have  twenty- 
seven  passengers,  three  of  these  Virginians,  whom  I  know 
and  like,  and  several  other  southrons. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  your  father  and  Mr.  F , 

and  accept  of  the  best  wishes  of 

Your  friend,  J.  R.,  of  Roanoke." 

I  returned  to  New- York  in  May,  1823,  and  arrived  .the 
day  before  the  great  race  between  "  Eclipse  and  Henry ;" 
but  as  Mr.  Randolph  had  never  been  able  to  inoculate  me 
with  his  passionate  love  for  horse-racing,  I  did  not  go  to  the 
course.  I  used  to  tell  him,  when  we  argued  the  question, 
that  I  thought  horse-racing,  as  conducted  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  England,  went  to  improve  the  race  of  horses  at  the 
expense  of  the  race  of  man;  and  that,  as  I  considered  man 
the  more  important  animal  of  the  two,  I  would  never,  my- 
self, encourage  the  sport  I  need  hardly  add  how  thorough- 
ly I  failed  in  converting  Awn  to  my  notions.  I  found  him 
at  Mrs.  Bradiah's  in  Broadway,  and  the  day  after  the  great 
race  he  gave  me  a  most  amusing  account  of  it  He  con- 
tended that  "  Henry"  would  certainly  have  been  the  victor, 
had  not  the  democratic  crowd  encroached  so  much  upon 
the  course  as  to  frighten  him,  not  being  accustomed  to 
such  a  multitude  of  rude  people.  I  told  him,  laughingly, 
that  I  was  afraid  the  fact  of  "  Eclipse"  having  won  the  race 
would  be  deemed  "prima  facie"  evidence  in  his  favour  by 
most  people,  to  which  he  replied: 

"  Perhaps  so,  air ;  but  you  know  the  majority  are  general- 
ly wrong  in  such  matters." 

Mr.  Randolph  stood  in  a  very  conspicuous  place  on  the 
stand  during  the  race,  surrounded  by  gentlemen,  northerns 


and  southrons,  and  he  evidently  was  very  confident  of  the 
success  of  Henry.  But  after  the  termination — to  him  so 
unexpected  in  its  result — and  while  the  thousands  of  spec- 
tators were  vociferously  applauding  the  successful  rider, 
(Purdy,)  Mr.  Randolph  gave  vent  to  his  great  disappointment 
by  exclaiming  to  those  around  him,  in  his  most  satirical 
tone, 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for  the  country  that 
the  president  of  the  United  States  is  not  elected  by  accla- 
mation, else  Mr.  Purdy  would  be  our  next  president  be- 
yond a  doubt." 

He  then  left  the  ground,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
Mr.  Rufus  King,  at  Jamaica.  Next  day  he  said  to  me,  with 
a  sigh: 

"  Ah,  sir !  only  for  that  unfortunate  vote  on  the  Missouri 
question,  he  would  be  our  man  for  the  presidency.  He  is, 
sir,  a  genuine  English  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  just 
the  right  man  for  these  degenerate  times.  But,  alas!  it 
cannot  be.*' 

The  following  spring  I  received  the  following  letters  from 
him: 

Washington,  May  11, 1824. 

"  If  the  affair  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  tariff  will  let  me 
off  in  time,  I  shall  travel  post-haste  so  as  to  reach  New- 
York  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  and  take  my  passage  for 
the  *  father-land*  the  next  day.  Can  you  arrange  this  mat- 
ter so  as  not  to  compromit  me  if  I  do  not  arrive,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  make  public  my  design?*' 

"May  13. 

"  My  servant  (John)  goes  on  this  day,  and  if  I  do  not 
overtake  him  at  Baltimore  this  evening,  I  shall  be  off  to- 
morrow morning  with  the  speed  of  light,  and  in  New- York 
as  quick  as  '  horses,  steam,  guineas,  but  not  curses,'  can 
carry  me.  Pray  clap  a  writ  on  the  'Nestor's'  stem  until  I 
arrive,  which  I'm  told  will  be  Sunday  morning,  time  enough, 
I  trust,  for  the  packet" 

I  accordingly  engaged  a  berth  conditionally  for  him  on 
board  the  packet  ship  Nestor,  to  sail  on  Sunday,  the  sixteenth 
of  May,  for  in  those  days  our  packets  sailed  on  Sundays 
the  same  as  on  any  other  day. 

Mr.  Randolph  got  away  from  Washington  sooner  than 
he  had  expected,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  received  a 
note  from  him  at  Bunker's,  and  immediately  called  on  him. 
I  found  him  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  seeing 
England  once  more,  although  he  told  me  he  was  dyings- 
very  ill  indeed ;  but  he  soon  forgot  his  bodily  ills  in  the 
excitement  of  his  mental  powers.  I  remember  that  he  was 
exceedingly  angry  with  the  United  States  Branch  Bank  be- 
cause the  teller  refused  to  give  him  guineas  for  their  notes ; 
he  wanted  only  to  let  him  have  dollars. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  me  as  he  came  out  of  the  bank,  "  it  is 
a  swindling  shop— a  mere  paper  machine— a  bubble,  sir.  We 
almost  broke  it  once,  and  on  my  return  I  shall  attack  it 
again.  I  would  not  hold  either  its  stock  or  its  notes,  sir, 
for  any  length  of  time.  They  cannot  pay,  air,  depend  upon 
it  After  all,  air,  give  me  *  real  estate,'  it  can  neither  fail 
nor  run  away ;  but  your  paper  manufactories  ^are  all  spuri- 
ous, sir." 

I  took  him  to  a  broker's,  where  he  easily  procured  English 
guineas.  But  he  would  not  be  pacified,  and  he  harangued 
the  persons  present  on  the  abominations  of  the  bank.  This 
language  was  new  then  in  Wall-street,  and  we  all  consider- 
ed it  as  the  outpourings  of  a  prejudiced  man.  Little  did  we 
think  that  many  of  us  then  present  would  live  to  see  that 
bank  prostrate  in  the  dust— deserted  by  its  old  friends — 
abused  by  all — a  by-word  among  money-changers,  with 
"  none  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence."  I  enter  not  into  the 
causes  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe.  I  merely  allude  to 
the  facts  as  a  matter  of  history.  b. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

How  beautiful  it  is,  for  man  to  die 
Upon  the  walls  of  Zion !  to  be  call'd, 
Like  a  watch-worn,  and  weary  sentinel, 
To  put  his  armour  off,  and  rest — in  Heaven. — 

The  sun  was  setting  on  Jerusalem. 

The  deep  blue  sky  had  not  a  cloud,  and  light 

Was  pouring  on  the  dome  of  Omar's  mosque, 

Like  molten  silver.    Everything  was  fair ; 

And  beauty  hung  upon  the  painted  fanes ; 

Like  a  grieved  spirit,  lingering  ere  she  gave 

Her  wing  to  air,  for  Heaven.    The  crowds  of  men 

Were  in  the  busy  streets,  and  nothing  look'd 

Like  woe  or  suffering,  save  one  small  train 

Bearing  the  dead  to  burial.    It  pass'd  by, 

And  left  no  trace  upon  the  busy  throng. 

The  sun  was  just  as  beautiful ;  the  shout 

Of  joyous  revelry,  and  the  low  hum 

Of  stirring  thousands  rose  as  constantly ! 

Life  look'd  as  winning ;  and  the  earth  and  sky, 

And  everything,  seem'd  strangely  bent  to  make 

A  contrast  to  that  comment  upon  life. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  human  pride 

Can  pass  that  touching  moral  as  it  does — 

Pass  it  so  frequently,  in  all  the  force 

Of  beautiful  and  simple  eloquence— 

And  learn  no  lesson !    They  bore  on  the  dead, 

With  the  slow  step  of  sorrow,  troubled  not 

By  the  rude  multitude,  save,  here  and  there, 

A  look' of  vague  inquiry,  or  a  curse 

Half  muttered  by  some  haughty  Turk  whose  sleeve 

Had  touch'd  the  tassel  of  the  Christian's  pall. 

And  Israel  too  passed  on — the  trampled  Jew ! 

Israel ! — who  made  Jerusalem  a  throne 

For  the  wide  world — pass'd  on  as  carelessly ; 

Giving  no  look  of  interest  to  tell 

The  shrouded  dead  was  anything  to  her. 

Oh  that  they  would  be  gather'd  as  a  brood 

Is  gather'd  by  a  parent's  sheltering  wings ! — 

They  laid  him  down  with  strangers ;  for  his  home 

Was  with  the  setting  sun,  and  they  who  stood 

And  look'd  so  steadfastly  upon  his  grave, 

Were  not  his  kindred ;  but  they  found  him  there, 

And  lov'd  him  for  his  ministry  of  Christ. 

He  had  died  young.    But  there  are  silver'd  heads, 

Whose  race  of  duty  is  less  nobly  run. 

His  heart  was  with  Jerusalem ;  and  strong 

As  was  a  mother's  love,  and  the  sweet  ties 

Religion  makes  so  beautiful  at  home, 

He  flung  them  from  him  in  his  eager  race, 

And  sought  the  broken  people  of  his  God, 

To  preach  to  them  of  Jxsus.    There  was  one, 

Who  was  his  friend  and  helper.    One  who  went 

And  knelt  beside  him  at  the  sepulchre 

Where  Jesus  slept,  to  pray  for  Israel. 

They  had  one  spirit,  and  their  hearts  were  knit 

With  more  than  human  love.    God  call'd  him  home. 

And  he  of  whom  1  speak  stood  up  alone, 

And  in  his  broken-heartedness  wrought  on 

Until  his  Master  call'd  him. 

Oh  is  it  not  a  noble  thing  to  die 
As  dies  the  Christian  with  his  armour  on  !— 
What  is  the  hero's  clarion,  tho'  its  blast 
Ring  with  the  mastery  of  a  world,  to  this?— 
What  are  the  searching  victories  of  mind — 
The  lore  of  vanish  'd  ages  ? — What  are  all 
The  trumpetings  of  proud  humanity, 
To  the  short  history  of  him  who  made 
His  sepulchre  beside  the  King  of  kings  ? 


There  are  two  commodities,  much  used  by  gentlemen, 
neither  of  which  will  bear  tinkering  or  tampering  with — 
matrimony  and  patent  leather.  Their  necessities  are 
fair  weather  and  untroubled  wear  and  tear.  Ponder  on 
the  following  melancholy  example,  dear  reader ! 

My  friend  Follett  married  a  lady  contrary  to  my  advice. 
I  gave  the  advice  contrary  to  my  wont  and  against  my  will. 
He  would  have  it  The  lady  was  a  tolerably  pretty  woman, 
on  whose  original  destiny  it  was  never  written  that  she 
should  be  a  belle.  How  she  became  one  is  not  much  mat. 
ter;  but  nature  being  thoroughly  taken  by  surprize  with 
her  success,  had  neglected  to  provide  the  counterpoise.  I 
say  it  is  no  great  matter  how  she  became  a  belle, — nor 
is  it,— for  if  such  things  were  to  be  accounted  for  to  the 


satisfaction  of  the  sex,  the  world  would  have  little  time  for 
other  speculations ;  but  I  will  devote  a  single  paragraph  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  one  of  many  mysteries,  for  a  reason  I 
have.    FcBtiam  habct  in  cornu. 

Poets  are  the  least  fastidious,  and  the  least  discriminat- 
ing of  men  in  their  admiration  of  women,  (vide  Bynmt) 
partly  because  their  imagination,  like  sunshine,  glorifies  all 
that  turns  to  it,  and  partly  because  the  voluptuous  heart, 
without  which  they  were  not  poets,  is  both  indolent  and 
imperial,  from  both  causes  waiting  always  to  be  tought. 
In  some  circles,  bards  are  rather  comets  than  stars,  and  the 
one  whose  orbit  for  a  few  days  intersected  that  of  Miss 
Adele  Burnham,  was  the  exclusive  marvel  of  the  hour. 
Like  other  poets,  the  one  of  which  I  speak  was  conceo. 
trative  in  his  attentions,  and  he  chose  (y>kyf  the  gods 
knew  better  than  the  belles  of  the  season,)  to  have  neither 
eyes  nor  ears,  flowers,  flatteries,  nor  verses  for  any  other 
than  Miss  Burnham.  He  went  on  his  way,  but  the  incense, 
in  which  he  had  enveloped  the  blest  Adele,  lingered  like  a 
magic  atmosphere  about  her,  and  Tom  Follett  and  all  his 
tribe  breathed  it  in  blind  adoration.  I  trust  the  fair  reader 
has  here  nodded  her  head,  in  evidence  that  this  history  of 
the  beUeship  of  Miss  Burnham  is  no  less  brief  than  natural 
and  satisfactory. 

When  Follett  came  to  me  with  the  astounding  informa- 
tion that  he  intended  to  propose  to  Miss  Burnham,  (he  had 
already  proposed  and  been  accepted,  the  traitor !)  my  fancy 
at  once  took  the  prophetic  stride  so  natural  on  the  first 
breaking  of  such  news,  and  in  the  five  minutes  which  I 
took  for  reflection,  I  had  travelled  far  into  that  land  of  few 
delusions — holy  matrimony.  Before  me,  in  all  the  change, 
ful  variety  of  a  magic  mirror,  came  and  went  the  many 
phases  of  which  that  multiform  creature,  woman,  is  bus. 
ceptible.  I  saw  her  in  diamonds  and  satin,  and  in  kitchen, 
apron  and  curl-papera ;  in  delight,  and  in  the  dumps ;  in 
supplication  and  in  resistance  ;  shod  like  a  fairy  in  French 
shoes,  and  slip-shod,  (as  perhaps  fairies  are,  too,  in  their 
bed-rooms  and  dairies.)  I  saw  her  approaching  the  cli- 
macteric of  age,  and  receding  from  it — a  mother,  a  nurse, 
an  invalid, — mum  over  her  breakfast,  chatty  over  her  tea,— 
doing  the  honours  at  Tom's  table,  and  mendim?  with  sober 
diligence  Tom's  straps  and  suspenders.  The  kaleidoscope 
of  fancy  exhausted  its  combinations. 

"  Tom !"  said  I,  (looking  up  affectionately,  for  he  was 
one  of  my  weaknesses,  was  Tom,  and  I  indulged  myself 
in  loving  him  without  a  reason,)  "  Miss  Burnham  is  in  the 
best  light  where  she  is.  If  she  cease  to  be  a  belle,  as  of 
course  she  will,  should  she  marry " 

"  Of  course  !M  interrupted  Tom  very  gravely. 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  she  lays  off  the  goddess,  trust  me  ! 
You  will  like  her  to  dress  plainly " 

"  Quite  plain  !*• 

"  And  stripped  of  her  plumage,  your  bird  of  Paradise 
would  be  nothing  but  a  very  indifferent  hen— -with  the  dis- 
advantage of  remembering  that  she  had  been  a  bird  of 
Paradise." 

"  But  it  was  not  her  dress  that  attracted  the  brilliant 
author  of •» 

"  Possibly  not  But  as  the  false  gods  of  mythology  are 
only  known  by  their  insignia,  Jupiter  by  his  thunderbolt, 
and  Mercury  by  his  talaria  and  caduceus,  so  a  woman,  wor- 
shipped by  accident,  will  find  a  change  of  exterior  nothing 
less  than  a  laying  aside  of  her  divinity.  That's  a  didactic 
sentence,  but  you  will  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  myself  cannot  see  a  pair  of  coral  ear-rings  without  a 
sickness  of  the  heart,  though  the  woman  who  once  wore 
them,  and  who  slighted  me  twenty  years  ago,  aits  before 
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me  in  church,  without  diverting  a  thought  from  the  sermon. 
Don't  marry  her,  Tom !" 

Six  weeks  after  this  conversation,  I  was  at  the  wedding, 
and  the  reader  will  please  pass  to  the  rear  the  six  succeed- 
ing months— short  time  as  it  seems,  to  record  a  change  in 
the  bland  sky  of  matrimony.  It  was  an  ellipse  in  our 
friendship  as  well ;  for  advice  (contrary  to  our  wishes  and 
intentions)  is  apt  to  be  resented,  and  I  fancied  from  the 
northerly  bows  I  received  from  Mrs.  Follett,  that  my  friend 
had  made  a  merit  to  her  of  having  married  contrary  to  my 
counsel.    At  the  end  of  this  period  Tom  called  on  me. 

Follett,  I  should  have  said,  was  a  man  of  that  undecided 
exterior  which  is  perfectly  at  the  mercy  of  a  cravat  or 
waistcoat.  He  looked  u  snob'*  or  "  nob,"  according  to  the 
care  with  which  he  had  made  his  toilet  While  a  bachelor, 
of  course,  he  could  never  afford  in  public  a  negligence  or 
a  mistake,  and  was  invariably  an  elegant  man,  harmonious 
and  "  pin-point'*  from  straps  to  whiskers.  But  alas !  the 
security  of  wedded  life !  When  Tom  entered  my  room,  I 
perused  him  as  a  walking  homily.  His  coat,  still  made  on 
the  old  measure,  was  buttoned  only  at  the  top,  the  waist 
being  rather  snug,  and  his  waistcoat  pockets  loaded  with 
the  copper  which  in  his  gayer  days  he  always  left  on  the 
counter.  His  satin  cravat  was  frayed  and  brownish,  with 
the  tie  slipped  almost  under  his  ear.  The  heel  of  his  right 
boot  (he  trod  straight  on  the  other  foot)  almost  looked  him 
in  the  face.  His  pantaloons,  (the  one  article  of  dress  in 
which  there  are  no  gradations— nothing,  if  not  perfect,) 
were  bulged  and  strained.  He  wore  a  frightfully  new  hat, 
no  gloves,  and  carried  a  baggy  brown  umbrella,  which 
was,  in  itself,  a  most  expressive  portrait  of  "gone  to  seed." 
Tom  entered  with  his  usual  uppish  carriage,  and,  through 
the  how-d'ye-dos,  and  the  getting  into  his  chair,  carried  off 
the  old  manner  to  a  charm.  In  talking  of  the  weather,  a 
moment  after,  his  eye  fell  on  his  stumpy  umbrella,  which, 
with  an  unconscious  memory  of  an  old  affectation  with  his 
cane,  he  was  balancing  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  the  mar. 
ried  look  slid  over  him  like  a  mist.  Down  went  his  head 
between  his  shoulders,  and  down  went  the  corners  of  his 
mouth— down  the  inflation  of  his  chest  like  a  collapsed  bal- 
loon ;  and  down,  in  its  youth  and  expression  it  seemed  to 
me,  every  muscle  of  his  face.  He  had  assumed  in  a  minute 
the  style  and  countenance  of  a  man  ten  years  older. 

I  smiled.    How  could  I  but  smile ! 

"  Then  you  have  heard  of  it!"  exclaimed  Tom,  suddenly 
■tarring  to  his  feet,  and  flushing  purple  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Heard  of  what?" 

My  look  of  surprize  evidently  took  him  aback,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  again  with  confused  apologies,  Tom  proceeded 
to  "  make  a  clean  breast,"  on  a  subject  which  I  had  not 
anticipated. 

It  seemed,  that,  far  from  moulting  her  feathers  after  mar- 
riage, according  to  my  prediction,  Mrs.  Follett  clearly 
thought  that  she  had  not  yet  *•  strutted  her  hour,"  and, 
though  everything  Tom  could  wish  behind  the  curtain,  in 
society  she  had  flaunted  and  flirted,  not  merely  with  no 
diminution  of  zest  from  the  wedding-day,  but,  her  husband 
was  of  opinion,  with  a  ratio  alarmingly  increasing.  Her 
present  alliance  was  with  a  certain  Count  Hautenbas,  the 
lion  of  the  moment,  and  though  doubtless  one  in  which 
vanity  alone  was  active,  Tom's  sense  of  connubial  proprie- 
ty was  at  its  last  gasp.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
wished  my  advice  in  the  choice  between  two  courses. 
Should  he  call  out  the  Frenchman,  or  should  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Massachusetts  interpretation  of  a  "  land  of 
liberty,"  accuse  his  wife  of  "  moral  insanity,"  and  shut  her 
up  in  a  mad-house. 


My  advice  had  been  of  so  little  avail  in  the  firat  instance, 
that  I  shrank  from  troubling  Tom  with  any  more  of  it, 
and  certainly  should  have  evaded  it  altogether,  but  for  an 
experiment  I  wished  to  make,  as  much  for  my  own  satis, 
faction  as  for  the  benefit  of  that  large  class,  the  unhappy 
married. 

"  Your  wife  is  out  every  night,  I  suppose,  Tom  ?" 

**  Every  night  when  she  has  no  party  at  home." 

"  Do  you  go  with  her  always  V 

"I  go  for  her  usually— but  the  truth  is,  that,  since  I 
married,  parties  bore  me,  and  after  seeing  my  wife  off,  I 
commonly  smoke  and  snooze,  or  read,  or  run  into  Bob 
Thomas's  and  *  talk  horse,'  till  I  have  just  time  to  be  in  at 
the  death." 

"  And  when  you  get  there,  you  don't  dance  7" 

"  Not  I,  faith!  I  haven't  danced  since  I  was  married!" 

"  But  you  used  to  be  the  best  waltzer  of  the  day." 

"  Well,  the  music  sometimes  gets  into  my  heels  now, 
but,  when  I  remember  I  am  married,  the  fit  cools  off. 
The  deuce  take  it!  a  married  man  shouldn't  be  seen  whirl, 
ing  round  the  room  with  a  girl  in  his  arms !" 

"  I  presume  that  were  you  still  single,  you  would  fancy 
your  chance  to  be  as  good  for  ladies'  favours,  as  any  French 
count's  that  ever  came  over  ?" 

"Ehem!  why — yes!" 

Tom  pulled  up  his  collar. 

"And  if  you  had  access  to  her  society  all  day  and  all 
night,  and  the  Frenchman  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  eve. 
ning,  any  given  lady  being  the  object,  you  would  bet  freely 
on  your  own  head?' 

"  I  see  your  drift,"  said  Tom,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"but  it  won't  do!" 

"No,  indeed— it  is  what  would  have  done.  You  had  at 
the  start  a  much  better  chance  with  your  wife  than  Count 
Hautenbas ;  but  husbands  and  lovers  are  the  '  hare  and  the 
tortoise'  of  the  fable.  We  must  resort  now  to  other 
means.  Will  you  follow  my  advice  as  well  as  take  it, 
should  I  be  willing  again  to  burn  my  fingers  in  your 
affairs!" 

The  eagerness  of  Tom's  protestations  quite  made  the 
amende  to  my  mortified  self-complacency,  and  I  entered 
zealously  into  my  little  plot  for  his  happiness.  At  this 
moment  I  heartily  wish  I  had  sent  him  and  his  affairs  to  the 
devil,  and  (lest  I  should  forget  it  at  the  close  of  this  tale,)  I 
here  caution  all  men,  single  and  double,  against "  meddling 
or  making,"  marring  or  mending,  in  matrimonial  matters. 
The  alliteration  may,  perhaps,  impress  this  salutary  counsel 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  repairing  the  damage 
of  Tom's  person.  I  had  his  whiskers  curled  and  trimmed 
even,  (his  left  whisker  was  an  inch  nearer  his  nose  than 
the  right),  and  his  teeth  looked  to  by  the  dentist  I  stood 
by,  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  carelessness  in  his  selec- 
tion of  patent  leathers,  and  on  his  assuring  me  that  he  was 
otherwise  well  provided,  I  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  dress, 
engaging  him  to  dine  with  me  at  seven. 

He  was  punctual  to  the  hour.  By  Jove,  I  could  scarce 
believe  it  was  the  same  man.  The  consciousness  of  being 
well-dressed  seemed  to  have  brightened  his  eyes  and  lips,  as 
it  certainly  changed  altogether  his  address  and  movements. 
He  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  handsome.  After  all,  it  is 
only  a  "man  of  mark,"  or  an  Apollo,  who  can  well  afford  to 
neglect  the  outer  man  ;  and  a  judicious  negligence  or  a  judi. 
cioue  plainness,  is  probably  worth  the  attention  of  both  the 
man  of  mark  and  the  Apollo.  Tom  was  quite  another  order 
of  creature— a  butterfly  that  was  just  now  a  worm — and 
would  have  been  treated  with  more  consideration  in  conee- 
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quence,  even  by  those  least  tolerant  of  "  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties." We  dined  temperately,  and  I  superseded  the  bottle  by 
a  cup  of  strong  green  tea,  at  an  early  moment  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth,  determined  to  have  Tom's  wits  in  as 
lull  dress  as  his  person.  Without  being  at  all  a  brilliant 
man,  he  was,  the  next  best  thing,  a  steady  absorbent ;  and 
as  most  women  are  more  fond  of  giving  than  receiving  in 
all  things,  but  particularly  in  conversation,  I  was  not  uneasy 
as  to  his  power  of  making  himself  agreeable.  Nor  was  he, 
faith! 

The  ball  of  the  night  was  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend 
of  my  own,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Follett  were  but  newly  in- 
troduced to  the  circle.  I  had  the  company  'very  clearly  in 
my  eye,  therefore,  while  casting  about  for  dramatis  persona, 
and  in  fixing  upon  Mrs.  Beverly  Fairlie,  for  the  prominent 
character,  I  assured  success,  though  being  very  much  in  love 
with  that  coquettish  widow  myself,  I  had  occasion  for  some 
self-denial  in  the  matter.  Of  Mrs.  Fairiie's  weak  points, 
(on  which  it  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  enlighten 
Tom,)  I  had  information  not  to  be  acquired  short  of  sum- 
mering and  wintering  her,  and  with  my  eye  solely  directed 
to  its  effect  upon  Mrs.  Follett,  I  put  the  clues  into  my 
friend's  hands  in  a  long  after-dinner  conversation.  As  he 
seemed  impatient  to  open  the  campaign  after  getting  these 
definite  and  valuable  instructions,  I  augured  well  for  his 
success,  and  we  entered  the  ball-room  in  high  spirits. 

It  was  quite  enough  to  say  to  the  mischievous  widow 
that  another  woman  was  to  be  piqued  by  any  attentions 
she  might  choose  to  pay  Mr.  Follett  Having  said  thus 
much,  and  presented  Tom,  I  sought  out  Mrs.  Follett,  my- 
self, with  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  monopoly 
of  Mons.  Hautenbas,  and  of  directing  her  attention,  should 
it  be  necessary,  to  the  suavities  between  Tom  and  the 
widow. 

It  was  a  superb  ball,  and  the  music,  as  Tom  said,  went 
to  the  heels.  The  thing  he  did  well  was  waltzing,  and 
after  taking  a  turn  or  two  with  Mrs.  Fairlie,  the  rustic 
dame  ran  up  to  Mrs.  Follett  with  the  most  innocent  air 
imaginable,  and  begged  the  loan  of  her  husband  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening !  I  did  not  half  like  the  look  of  earnest 
with  which  she  entered  into  the  affair,  indeed,  and  there 
was  little  need  of  my  taking  much  trouble  to  enlighten 
Mrs.  Follett ;  for  a  woman  so  surprized  with  a  six  months' 
husband  I  never  saw.  They,  were  so  capitally  matched, 
Tom  and  the  widow,  in  size,  motion,  style  of  waltzing,  and 
all,  that  not  we  only,  but  the  whole  party  were  occupied 
with  observing  and  admiring  them.  Mrs.  Follett  and  I 
(for  a  secret  sympathy,  somehow,  drew  us  together,  as  the 
thing  went  on)  kept  up  a  broken  conversation,  in  which 
the  count  was  even  less  interested  than  we  ;  and  after  a  few 
ineffectual  attempts  to  draw  her  into  the  tea-room,  the 
Frenchman  left  us  in  pique,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up  to 
the  observation  of  the  couple  who  (we  presumed)  severally 
belonged  to  us.  They  carried  on  the  war  fairously,  to  be 
sure !  Mrs.  Fairlie  was  a  woman  who  could  do  as  she  liked, 
because  she  would;  and  she  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  very 
pronounc6  demonstration  of  engrossing  one  man  for  all  the 
qnadrilles,  waltzes  and  galopades,  besides  being  with  him 
to  supper.  Once  or  twice  I  tried  to  find  an  excuse  for 
leaving  Mrs.  Follett,  to  put  in  an  oar  for  myself ;  but  the 
little  Woman  clung  to  me  as  if  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
.  undertake  another  person's  amusement,  and,  new  and  sud- 
den as  the  feeling  must  have  been,  she  was  pale  and 
wretched,  with  a  jealousy  more  bitter  probably  than  mine. 
Tom  never  gave  me  a  look  after  the  first  waltz  ;  and  as  to 
the  widow,  she  played  her  part  with  rather  more  zeal  than 
we  set  down  for  her.    I  passed  altogether  an  uncomfortable 


night,  for  a  gay  one,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  when 
Mrs.  Follett  asked  me  to  send  Tom  for  the  carriage. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  send  a  servant  for  it,"  said  Follett, 
very  coolly,  "  and  say  to  Mrs.  Follett,  that  I  will  join  her 
at  home.  I  am  going  to  sup,  or  rather  breakfast,  with 
Mrs.  Beverly  Fairlie!" 

Here  was  a  mess ! 

"  Shall  I  send  the  count  for  your  shawl  7"  I  asked,  after 
giving  this  message,  and  wishing  to  know  whether  she  was 
this  side  of  pride  in  her  unhappiness. 

The  little  woman  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  sit  in  the  cloak  room  till  my  husband  is  ready," 
she  said;  "go  to  him,  if  you  please,  and  implore  him  to 
come  and  speak  to  me." 

As  I  said  before,  I  wished  the  whole  plot  to  the  deviL 
We  had  achieved  our  object,  it  is  true— and  so  did  the 
man  who  knocked  the  breath  out  of  his  friend's  body,  in 
killing  a  fly  on  his  back.  Tom  is  now  (this  was  years  ago) 
a  married  flirt  of  some  celebrity,  for  after  coming  out  of  the 
widow's  hands  with  a  three  months'  education,  he  had  quite 
forgot  to  be  troubled  about  Mrs.  Follett ;  and  instead  of 
neglecting  his  dress,  which  was  his  only  sin  when  I  took 
him  in  hand,  he  now  neglects  his  wife,  who  sees  him,  as 
women  are  apt  to  see  their  husbands,  through  other  women's 
eyes.  I  presume  they  are  doomed  to  quite  as  much  un- 
happiness as  would  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  had  I  let  them 
alone— had  Mrs.  Follett  run  away  with  the  Frenchman, 
and  had  Tom  died  a  divorced  sloven.  But  when  I  think, 
that,  besides  achieving  little  for  them,  I  was  the  direct 
means  of  spoiling  Mrs.  Beverly  Fairlie  for  myself,  I  think  I 
may  write  myself  down  as  a  warning  to  meddlers  in  matri- 
mony, m.  p.  w. 

JOTTINGS 
Mbs.  flemson. — Few  women  had  more  gifts  than  Mrs. 
Flimson.  She  was  born  of  clever  parents,  and  was  lady- 
like and  good-looking.  Her  education  was  that  of  a  fe- 
male Crichton,  careful  and  universal;  and  while  she  had 
more  than  a  smattering  of  most  languages  and  sciences, 
she  was  up  to  any  flight  of  fashion,  and  down  to  every  se- 
cret of  notable  housewifery.  She  piqued  herself,  indeed, 
most  upon  her  plain  accomplishments,  (thinking,  perhaps, 
that  her  more  uncommon  ones  would  speak  for  themselves  \) 
and  it  was  a  greater  triumph,  to  her  apprehension,  that  she 
could  direct  the  country  butcher  to  the  sweet-bread  in 
slaughtering  his  veal,  and  show  a  country  girl  how  to  send 
it  to  table  with  the  proper  complexion  of  a  rix  de  veau9 
than  that  she  could  entertain  any  manner  of  foreigner  in  his 
own  language,  and  see  order  in  the  stars  and  diamonds  in 
back-logs.  like  most  female  prodigies,  whose  friends  ex- 
pect them  to  be  matched  as  well  as  praised,  Mrs.  Flimson 
lost  the  pick  of  the  market,  and  married  a  man  very  much 
her  inferiour.  The  pis  otter,  Mr.  Flimson,  was  a  person 
of  excellent  family  (after  the  fashion  of  a  hill  of  potatoes— 
the  best  part  of  it  under  ground,)  and  possessed  of  a  mode- 
rate income.  Near  the  meridian  sun  of  a  metropolis,  so 
small  a  star  would  of  course  be  extinguished ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  Mrs.  Flimson's  existence  that  she  should  be 
the  cynosure  of  something,  she  induced  her  husband  to  re- 
move to  the  sparser  field  of  a  distant  country-town,  where, 
with  her  diplomatic  abilities,  she  hoped  to  build  him  up  into 
a  member  of  Congress.  And  here  shone  forth  the  genius 
of  Mrs.  Flimson.  To  make  herself  perfectly  au  fait  of 
country  habits,  usages,  prejudices,  and  opinions,  was  but 
the  work  of  a  month  or  two  of  stealthy  observation.  At 
the  end  of  this  short  period,  she  had  mastered  a  manner  of 
rustic  frankness,  (to  be  put  on  at  will,)  she  had  learned  the 
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secret  of  all  rural  economies,  she  had  found  out  what  de- 
gree of  gentility  would  inspire  respect  without  offending  or 
exciting  envy,  and  she  had  made  a  near  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence, consequence  and  worth.trouble.ness  of  every  fami- 
ly within  visiting  distance. 

With  this  ammunition,  Mrs.  Flimson  openedNhe  cam- 
paign. She  joined  all  the  sewing  circles  of  the  village,  re- 
fusing  steadily  the  invidious  honour  of  manager,  pattern-cut- 
ter, and  treasurer ;  she  selected  one  or  two  talkative  objects 
for  her  charity,  and  was  studiously  secret  in  her  manner  of 
conveying  her  benefactions.  She  talked  with  farmers,  quot- 
ing Mr.  Flimson  for  her  facta  She  discoursed  with  the  par- 
son, quoting  Mr.  Flimson  for  her  theology.  She  was  intelli- 
gent and  witty,  and  distributed  plentiful  scraps  of  information, 
always  quoting  Mr.  Flimson.  She  managed  the  farm  and 
the  household,  and  kept  all  the  accounts— Mr.  Flimson  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  other  business !  She  talked  politics,  ad- 
mitting that  she  was  less  of  a  republican  man  Mr.  Flimson. 
She  produced  excellent  plans  for  charitable  associations,  town 
improvements,  and  the  education  of  children — all  the  result  of 
Mr.  Flimson's  hours  of  relaxation.  She  was— and  was  only — 
Mr.  Flimson's  humble  vicegerent  and  poor  representative.  And 
everything  would  seem  so  much  better  devised  if  he  could 
have  expressed  it  in  person ! 

But  Mr.  Flimson  was  never  nominated  for  Congress,  and 
Mrs.  Flimson  was  very  well  understood  from  the  first  by  her 
country  neighbours.  There  was  a  flaw  in  the  high  polish  of 
her  education — an  errour  inseparable  from  too  much  conscious- 
ness of  porcelain  in  mis  crockery  world.  To  raise  themselves 
sufficiently  above  the  common  level,  the  family  of  Mrs.  Flim- 
son habitually  underrated  vulgar  human  nature,  and  the  ac- 
complished daughter,  good  at  everything  else,  never  knew 
where  to  find  it  She  thinks  herself  in  a  cloud,  floating  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  around  her,  when  they  are  reading 
her  at  arm's  length  like  a  book.  She  calculates  her  conde- 
scension for  "  forty  fathom  deep,"  when  the  object  of  it  sits 
beside  her.  She  comes  down  graciously  to  people's  capacity, 
and  her  simplicity  is  set  down  for  trap.  And  still  wondering 
mat  Mr.  Flimson  is  allowed  by  his  country  to  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, and  that  stupid  rustics  will  not  fuse  and  be  moulded 
by  her  well-studied  congenialities,  she  begins  to  turn  her  at- 
tention to  things  more  on  her  own  level,  and,  on  Sundays, 
looks  like  a  saint  distressed  to  be  out  of  heaven.  But  for  that 
one  thread  of  contempt  woven  into  the  woof  of  her  education, 
Mrs.  Flimson  might  have  shone  as  a  star  in  the  world  where 
she  glimmers  like  a  taper. 

Walk  in  Broadway. — I  think  that  a  walk  in  New- York 
to-day,  if  you  had  been  absent  a  year,  would  impress  you 
very  strongly  with  the  outbreak  of  showiness  in  costume. 
Whatever  spirit  it  is  that  presides  over  the  fashions  we  take 
so  implicitly  from  France,  he  (this  spirit  of  woof  and  colour) 
has  well  suited  the  last  and  newest  invoice  to  a  moment  of 
reaction  from  economy.  Or,  (what  may  better  define  the 
present  era,  perhaps,)  the  moment  after  prosperity  has  al- 
most  universally  changed  hands.  The  stuns  in  the  shop. 
windows  of  Broadway  are  of  a  splendour  that  would  scarce 
be  ventured  upon,  (in  the  street  at  least,)  by  the  severity 
of  last  year's  aristocratic  taste  ;  but  the  eruption  has  spread 
from  the  shop-windows  over  the  side-walk,  and  the  ladies 
are  verily  rainbow  clad !  The  prevailing  colours  are  yel- 
low and  blue ;  the  most  of  the  dresses  put  all  the  prismatic 
colours  under  contribution,  and  the  wearers  would  make 
Chinese  figures  for  Gobelin  tapestry.  It  would  be  a  fine 
speculation  in  upholstery,  indeed,  to  buy  the  cast-off  dresses 
of  this  period,  and  lay  them  up  to  sell  for  window-curtains 
to  the  next  generation.  But  the  ladies  have  it  by  no  means 
to  themselves.    They  are  only  bolder  and  more  consistent 


in  their  "  bravery  of  suits."  The  waistcoats  and  cravats 
have  taken  a  long  stride  into  splendour,  leaving  the  coats 
and  trousers  in  their  accustomed  sobriety  of  hue.  Jen. 
nings'  great  emporium,  opposite  the  Park,  might  furnish  the 
knights  and  courtiers  for  a  new  •*  Field  of  cloth  of  gold,1' 
so  effulgent  are  the  velvets  and  satins ;  though  the  bold 
youths  who  have  ventured  to  put  forth  into  Broadway  with 
their  glittering  waistcoats  look  like  butterflies  half-born,  the 
dull  broadcloth  worm  still  adhering.  For  one  I  should  like 
the  age  of  gauds  and  such  matters  to  come  round  again,  for 
I  do  not  see  why  the  lords  of  nature  should  leave  all  the  orna- 
ment to  the  birds  and  flowers  and  servants  in  livery ;  but  let  it 
be  consistent,  and  entire,  and  when  it  is  that,  it  will  be  time 
to  compound  a  gentleman  of  "  a  man,  a  sword  and  an  equi- 
page," and  to  settle  the  sixty  degrees  of  precedence  which 
are  established  in  the  court  of  England.  But  as  this  will 
not  all  be  in  my  time,  I  think  I  shall  not  venture  on  the 
more  luminous  stratum,  to  say  the  least,  of  Jennings*  waist- 
coats.  The  Americanism  of  the  matter  is  the  much  more 
violent  array  of  those  gorgeous  stuffs  in  Chatham-street  and 
the  Bowery.  The  small  tailors'  shops  in  these  Alsatian 
quarters  are  quite  in  a  glow  with  the  display  of  cravats  and 
waistcoats,  and  their  catering  for  the  taste  of  their  custom- 
ers is,  of  course,  careful  and  well  considered.  The  age  is, 
perhaps,  forever  gone  by,  when  a  privileged  class  could 
monopolize  finery  of  garb ;  and,  of  all  the  civilized  nations, 
it  were  least  possible  in  ours.  I  have  seen  already  a  dozen 
at  least  of  cheap-booted  apprentices  wearing  velvet  waist, 
coats,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  delighted 
D'Orsay.  This  last  lustrum  of  our  history,  by  the  way,  cor- 
responds somewhat,  as  to  sumptuary  matters,  with  the  year 
1759,  and  after,  of  French  history.  The  nine  months'  minis- 
try of  Silhouette  (whose  immortality  rests  on  the  accident 
of  giving  his  name  to  profiles)  was  a  temporary  suspension 
of  French  extravagance,  somewhat  similar  to  ours  of  the 
last  year  or  two,  during  which  coats  were  worn  without 
folds,  snuff-boxes  made  of  plain  wood,  and  painting  por- 
traits were  discarded  for  outlines  in  profile  ;  every  fashion, 
in  short,  giving  way  to  extreme  parsimony.  This  period 
was  succeeded,  as  our  economical  days  seem  promising  to 
be,  by  a  powerful  reflux  of  the  suspended  extravagance. 
The  parallel  must  end  here,  thank  heaven ! 

Brooklyn. — Brooklyn  is  as  much  a  part  of  New- York,  for 
all  purposes  of  residence  and  communication,  as  "  the  Bo- 
rough" is  of  London.  The  steam  ferry-boats  cross  the  half- 
mile  between  it  and  New- York  every  five  minutes ;  and  in 
less  time  man  it  usually  takes  to  thread  the  press  of  vehicles 
on  London  Bridge,  the  elegant  equipages  of  the  wealthy  cross 
to  Long  Island  for  the  afternoon  drive ;  morning  visits  are  in- 
terchanged between  the  residents  in  both  places — and,  indeed, 
the  East  river  is  now  hardly  more  of  a  separation  than  the 
same  distance  in  a  street  Brooklyn  is  the  shire-town  of 
King's  county,  and  is  second  in  population  only  to  New-York. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  for  business-men  of  New- York  to 
build  and  live  on  the  fine  and  healthy  heights  above  the  river, 
where  they  are  nearer  their  business,  and  much  better  situated 
than  in  the  outskirts  of  this  city  itself  Brooklyn  is  built  on 
the  summit  and  aides  of  an  elevation  springing  directly  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  commanding  some  of  the  finest 
views  in  America.  The  prospect  embraces  a  large  part  of 
East  river,  crowded  with  shipping,  and  tracked  by  an  endless 
variety  of  steamers,  flying  through  the  channel  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  of  the  city  of  New- York,  extending,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  in  closely-piled  masses  of  architecture ;  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  shore  of  Jersey,  beyond;  of  the  bay  and  its 
bright  islands,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Long  and  Staten 
|  Islands,  and  the  Highlands  of  Neversmk. 
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YOU  AND  ONE  OF  US. 

This  is  M  sodgering  week,"  ladies,  and  the  General  has  gone 
to  the  ware.  Provided  there  be  no  Banquo  to  sit  in  his  leather- 
bottomed  chair,  I  am  quite  alone,  arfd  of  course,  immea- 
surably more  than  usual  at  your  service.  Walk  in,  and  make 
no  ceremony — that  is  to  say,  draw  your  foot  under  you,  and 
ait  on  your  heeL  Leave  the  General's  chair  unoccupied,  if 
you  please.  It  will  remind  us  that  "  wb"  are  out,  and  that 
I  am  at  home.  Sit  on  that  ream  of  paper,  and  let's  be  pri- 
vate and  personal 

A  little  scandal  would  be  appetizing,  this  cloudy  morning. 
'  Suppose  we  put  the  General  on  the  gridiron  and  "  do  him 
brown  !"  Poets  are  so  much  better  for  toasting  ! — (reason 
why : — the  first  lyre  was  made  by  the  toasting  of  the  sun — the 
tortoise-shell,  found  by  Hermes  on  the  Nile,  drawn  tight  by 
the  contracted  tendons—'*  or  so  they  say."  His  health  in  a 
glass  of  Eleinore  cherry !  And  now,  General,  come  over  the 
coals! 

What  has  Ac  to  do— (a  poor  "  various  author,"  tucked  away 
in  the  "  Appendix"  of  the  "  Poetry  of  America") — I  say,  what 
has  he  to  do  with  a  lodging  in  the  brain  and  memory  of 
every  man,  and  in  the  heart  and  music-making  of  every 
woman  in  the  country !  What  has  a  "  various  author"  to  do 
with  as  much  popularity  as  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  big  bugs 
with  their  biographies.  What  business  has  a  "  various  au- 
thor" to  get  his  own  price  for  every  scrap  of  a  song,  and  be 
the  only  poet-father  in  the  country  whose  poetical  daughters 
are  run  after  to  be  married  to  music  !  There  is  more  of  him 
abroad, "  by  heart,"  than  of  anybody  else !  He  is  more  quoted, 
more  sung,  more  trolled,  more  parodied,  more  plucked  at  on 
his  pedestal,  than  anybody  else !  He  uses  his  brevet  as  if  he 
were  full  poet !  If  it  weren't  for  the  "  damnable  iteration" 
of  a  cockatoo  critic  or  two,  the  world  would  never  suspect — 
never — that  Morris  is  not  a  song-writer — the  song-writer — 
and  the  most  sung  and  the  best  one  of  all  the  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America."  And,  la ! — to  be  sure ! — what  a  mistaken 
world  we  live  in — that  never  knows  what  it  likes  till  it  is  told 
in  a  book! 

It  is  something  to  be  universal,  as  a  poet — something  to  get 
that  far — it  must  be  confessed.  The  worth  of  a  thing  is, 
(partly,  at  least,)  what  it  will  bring — particularly  in  the  way 
of  a  long-winded  popularity.  There  is  some  bedevilment  or 
other  about  Morris's  poetry  that  makes  it  stick  in  people's 
minds,  and  answer  people's  want,  in  the  way  of  an  expression 
of  their  poetical  feelings — something  that  music  jumps  to,  and 
women  remember  and  love  him  for — something  that  satisfies 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  displeases  the  nil  ad. 
tnirari  thousandth. 

Let's  try  this  varlet  of  a  popularity-thief—- you  judge  and 
jury,  and  I  the  aggrieved  plaintiff— one  of  the  robbed.  Hand 
me  up  that  big  book,  on  the  floor  by  you,  and  let's  see  the 
law.  He's  a  lyric  poet  if  there's  any  truth  in  me  definition 
of  that  commodity : 

"  Lyric  poetry  is  that  species  of  poetry  by  which  the  poet 
directly  expresses  his  emotions.  It  is  necessary  that  the  feel- 
ing represented  should  be  itself  poetical,  and  not  only  worthy 
to  be  preserved,  but  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  ideas,  beauty 
of  imagery,  and  a  musical  flow  of  language.  One  distinct 
feeling  should  predominate,  giving  tone  to  the  whole ;  the 
feeling  must  be  worthy  of  the  subject  which  caused  it,  cor- 
responding to  the  same  both  in  degree  and  kind,  and  must  be 
so  exhibited  as  to  give  a  living  picture  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  what  is  merely  individual  and  acci- 
dental must  be  excluded,  so  that  the  poet  shall  be  truly  the 
representative  of  his  race,  and  awaken  the  sympathy  of  all 
But  this  requires  genius  of  a  high  order." 

Quash  the  suit  and  turn  the  plaintiff  out  of  court ! — there 
never  was  a  more  literal  inventory  of  goods  than  this  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Morris's  poetry ! — Lyrist  he  is,  if  that  describe 


lyric  poetry,  and  he  has  come  honestly  by  ins  popularity,  and  the 
world  is  right,  that  said  so  before  the  trial  Court's  adjourned. 

We  have  sat  down  once  or  twice  to  criticise  Weir's  picture 
of  the  Embarcation—  but  a  criticism  of  it  would  be  but  a  re- 
capitulation of  its  beauties,  and  as  these  are  quite  apparent 
and  everybody  will  see  the  picture,  we  think  it  not  worm 
while.  We  have  already  described,  in  the  Mirror,  the  feel- 
ing with  which  it  is  Been  for  the  first  time,  and  as  we  have 
seen  it  a  dozen  times  with  the  same  glow,  and  as  that  de- 
scription has  been  quoted,  as  just,  by  many  of  the  critics  who 
have  since  seen  the  picture,  we  can  well  stop  where  we  are- 
recording  only  the  present  thronging  to  the  exhibition  room 
in  New- York  and  the  universal  delight  the  picture  gives  to 
the  public    Weir  may  well  be  a  proud  and  happy  man. 

We  should  be  very  happy  to  polish  "  M.'s"  verses,  but  as 
we  have  seldom  seen  a  penknife  that  was  sharp  after  it  was 
sharpened,  so  we  never  saw  verses  that  were  good  after  being 
bettered — by  anybody  but  the  original  maker.  Besides,  it  is 
not  our  vocation  to  mend  poets— though  we  might  make  one 
— heaven  help  us ! 

"  Henry"  is  informed  that  he  is  a  thief— from  Arnald  de 
Maraviglia,  the  Troubadour.  He  ("  Henry")  will  find  the 
whole  matter  of  his  four  verses  in  the  Provencal's  motto : 

"  A  Dieu  mon  ame— 
Ma  vie  au  Roi— 
Mon  cceur  aux  dames— 
L'bonneur  pour  moi !" 


"  Pietas"  wishes  us  to  say  "  lees  of  the  dress  and  beauty  of 
women,"  and  more  of  the  "  beauty  of  holiness."  But  we  beg 
to  submit  to  Pietas,  whether,  (in  all  reverence,)  when  heaven 
has  set  the  example  in  dressing  the  skeleton  with  beauty,  the 
outer  finishing,  which  is  left  us  to  do,  should  not  carry  out  the 
intention  and  be  done  in  keeping ! 


A  "  friend  who  knew  us  when  a  boy"  (as  if  anything  but 
the  crust  of  us  be  adult-ented)  wishes  us  to  u  write  some- 
thing for  posterity."  Tut ! — Posterity  is  welcome  to  all  we 
write,— though,  if  Posterity  will  pay  us,  or  if  anybody  will 
"  down  with  the  dust,"  as  Posterity's  a  paying  teller,"  we  will 
write  something  which  Posterity  can  publish  as  "entirely 
original"  For  the  present  we  do  not  hold  with  the  Apotactitas, 
that  "  property,  wine,  meat  and  matrimony  are  things  to  be 
renounced" — and  though  the  three  last  seem  to  be  the  only 
ones  to  which  our  destiny  has  a  free  copyhold,  we  are  digging 
away  at  prose  and  poetry,  and  would  peddle  pins  or  pottery, 
to  compass  the  other. 

The  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
quested not  to  say  bust  and/u*t  for  burst  and  first— nor  kask 
for  harsh — nor  poutty  for  pretty. 

FASHIONS. 
There  is  about  to  be  a  revolution  in  coat-and-trouser-dom, 
as  any  man  may  see  who  will  notice  the  premonitory  "  crack 
men"  in  their  gradual  encroachments  on  the  old-fashioned  un- 
dertaker-ishness.  Waistcoats  have  gone  before  and  glitter  like 
a  case  of  beetles  in  an  entomological  cabinet  Trousers  be- 
gin to  show  gay,  and  the  rich  plaids  of  the  last  importations 
are  worn  by  the  most  venturesome.  It  will  be  a  bold  man 
who  first  comes  out  in  a  "  plum-coloured  satin"  coat — but  it 
is  to  be  done.  Luxury  is  under  strange  headway — as  you 
may  know  by  stepping  into  Jennings's  under  the  M  Ameri- 
can," and  seeing  the  splendours  he  expects  to  selL  We  are 
sorry  we  were  bom  a  lustrum  too  early  for  this  gay  period. 


NEW  SERIES. 


EDITED  BT  G.  P,  MORRIS  AND  N.  P.  WILLIS.      • 

We  shall  commence  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  New  Mirror  on  Saturday,  the 
seventh  of  October.  This  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  enable  new  subscribers  to  procure 
complete  sets  of  the  work.  Every  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  steel  en- 
graving. In  the  literary  department,  variety  is  our  only  promise ;  and,  in  assuring  our  readers 
that  the  New  Mirror  shall  not  be  edited  exclusively  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  think  we  offer  them 
something,  in  these  days,  a  little  peculiar. 

To  give  you  the  most  for  your  money,  is  the  key  of  our  project.  This  is  the  only  way,  we  are 
persuaded,  by  which  a  periodical  can  outlive  what  may  be  called  a  "  spurt  of  popularity."  We  have 
new  attractions  ready  to  be  offered;  and  constant  effort,  constant  surprise,  constant  novelty  and 
variety,  will  be  found  the  outriders  to  our  prosperity.  N 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  numbers,  each  of  which  will  contain  sixteen  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  with  a  fine  Steel  Engraving,  we  propose  to  issue 
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Part  I.  will  be  ready  in  November. 
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the  turn  of  the  garden,  cursing  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
counsel  of  his  friend,  his  own  irresolution,  the  race  of  dogs, 
tbe  good-natured  Simart,  and  the  whole  world  besides,  with 
the  exception  of  Celestine,  until  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pavilion,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  working  after  dinner. 
"She  is  here,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  perhaps  she  is  thinking  of 
ffl&  Why,  banishing  this  ridiculous  emotion,  should  I  not 
try  to  see  her  and  speak  with  her?" 

Seizing  his  courage  by  the  forelock,  as  one  ought  to  do,  it 
is  said,  with  the  occasion,  Teissier  commenced  the  assault 
without  delay.  The  little  lane  was  deserted  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,  and  the  angle  of  the  wall,  by  its  irregularities,  offered 
a  real  thief-ladder,  to  which  he  could  cling  without  fear  of 
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NUMBER  4. 


MY  BARK  IS  OUT  UPON  THE  SEA. 

My  bark  ia  oat  upon  the  sear— 

The  moon's  above ; 
Her  light  a  presence  seems  to  me 

like  woman's  love. 
My  native  land  I've  left  behind — 

Afar  I  roam ; 
In  other  climes  no  hearts  Til  find 

Like  those  at  home. 

Of  all  yon  sisterhood  of  stars 

Bat  one  is  true ; 
She  paves  my  path  with  silver  bars, 

And  beams  like  you 
Whose  parity  the  waves  recall 

In  music's  flow, 
As  round  my  bark  they  rise  and  fall 

In  liquid  snow. 

The  frash'ning  breeze  now  swells  our  sails ! 

A  storm  is  on ! 
The  weary  moon's  dim  lustre  (ails — 

The  stars  are  gone. 
Not  so  fades  love's  eternal  light 

When  storm-clouds  weep : 
I  know  one  heart's  with  me  to-night 

Upon  the  deep.  o.  p.  m. 


THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 

TRJUfSLATKD  FOE  TBS  NIW  MIRROR  FROM  TBK  FRENCH  OF  BERNARD 
CONCLUDED. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  Aristide  Teissier  awoke  every 
morning  with  the  firm  determination  never  to  see  Gelestine 
again,  but  every  evening  brought  him  a  contrary  resolution. 
The  fourth  day,  the  evening  for  him  began  in  the  morn- 
ing. Hungering  for  love  from  the  fast  he  had  subjected  him- 
himself  to,  he  wrote  his  confidant  the  letter,  a  part  of  which 
we  have  cited  ;  some  hours  later,  an  increase  of  conjugal  fever 
threw  him  in  the  Provins  diligence.  The  journey  seemed  to 
him  a  century,  until  he  approached  the  country  where  M.  Simart 
dwelt,  then  all  at  once  the  horses  appeared  to  have  wings, 
and  be  hesitated  some  time  before  he  could  decide  to  alight 
from  the  vehicle.  In  what  manner  should  he  present  himself, 
what  face  could  he  put  on,  and  what  words  could  he  find,  if, 
as  was  probable,  Dramond  had  obeyed  his  orders?  In  such  a 
case,  would  not  his  return  appear  like  cowardice  or  a  bravado? 
Troubled  at  this  alternative,  Aristide  walked  slowly  towards 
the  house  ;  on  reaching  it  his  heart  failed  him  entirely  ;  with 
a  stealthy  step  he  passed  before  the  gate,  where  the  lions  look- 
ed more  grim  than  ever  ;  he  could  not  help  comparing  them 
to  the  angels  with  flaming  swords  who  formerly  kept  guard  at 
Eden.  Lowered  from  the  official  dignity  of  the  future  hus- 
band, for  whom  all  doors  open  with  two  raps,  to  the  equivocal 
part  of  a  man  who  has  compromised  his  position,  he  made 
the  turn  of  the  garden,  cursing  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
counsel  of  Ins  friend,  his  own  irresolution,  the  race  of  dogs, 
the  good-natured  Simart,  and  the  whole  world  besides,  with 
the  exception  of  Celestine,  until  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
pavilion,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  working  after  dinner. 

"  She  is  here,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  perhaps  she  is  thinking  of 
me.  Why,  banishing  this  ridiculous  emotion,  should  I  not 
try  to  see  her  and  speak  with  her?" 

Seizing  his  courage  by  the  forelock,  as  one  ought  to  do,  it 
is  said,  with  the  occasion,  Teissier  commenced  the  assault 
without  delay.  The  little  lone  was  deserted  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,  and  the  angle  of  the  wall,  by  its  irregularities,  offered 
a  real  thief-ladder,  to  which  he  could  cling  without  fear  of 


injury.  Arrested  a  moment  in  his  escalade  by  the  apparition 
of  Francis,  but  soon  after  persuaded  he  had  not  been  observ- 
ed, he  redoubled  his  efforts  until  he  reached  the  window, 
where  he  installed  himself  as  firmly  as  possible,  his  feet 
thrust  in  a  hole  of  the  wall,  and  his  hands  holding  fast  to  the 
balcony.  He  took  care  to  keep  his  head  behind  the  flower- 
pot, which,  without  such  precaution,  would  have  flung  his 
shadow  on  the  transparent  curtain,  and  finding  no  propitious 
crevice  to  permit  him  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  pavilion, 
he  concentrated  his  whole  soul  in  his  ears. 

Celestine  appeared  as  devoted  to  silence  as  to  her  work, 
and  her  eyes  never  left  her  embroidery.  On  her  part,  faithful 
to  her  promise,  Madame  Regnauld  had  taken  the  volume 
of  Indiana,  which  she  seemed  to  read  with  exclusive  atten- 
tion ;  but  an  attentive  observer  would  have  noticed  that  the 
one  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book  very  slowly,  and  the  other 
drew  still  slower  her  needle.  On  the  stool  where  he  was 
seated,  with  the  graceful  ease  habitual  to  him,  Francis  be- 
came by  degrees  as  anxious  as  the  prisoner  on  bis  bench ; 
now  looking  at  the  maiden,  then  at  the  wife ;  from  the  latter 
to  the  window,  and  from  the  window  to  the  toes  of  his  boots ; 
and  ended  by  falling  into  one  of  those  recapitulatory  medita- 
tions the  most  determined  Fpirits  frequently  experience  at  the 
approach  of  a  decisive  action. 

"  The  scene  is  more  difficult  to  play  than  I  at  first  thought," 
said  he  to  himself;  "  the  other  day,  in  trying  to  prove  that 
when  one  is  four  one  is  only  two,  I  advanced  a  paradox  ridi- 
culous enough ;  ma  foi,  this  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  prove 
it,  for  so  many  more  within  than  outside  make  in  all  full 
four.    But  it  is  the  first  word  that  is  embarrassing  to  find." 

Madame  Regnauld  watched  stealthily  for  some  time  tho 
young  man  whom  she  had  promised  to  support  The  in- 
decision she  saw  in  his  countenance  increased  the  interest 
with  which  he  had  inspired  her,  for  timidity  becomes  a  grace 
where  it  is  not  habitual,  and  sets  as  well  on  bold  cavaliers  as 
a  smile  on  serious  countenances.  However,  the  sympathy  of 
the  young  wife  was  not  exempt  from  the  velvet-like  irony 
with  which,  from  prudence  or  coquetry,  she  gloved  all  her 
sentiments.  Abusing  somewhat  her  right  of  protectress,  she 
abandoned  herself  without  scruple  to  the  spirit  of  mockery 
which  awoke  in  her,  and  far  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  her  protege,  she  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  redoubling 
the  embarrassment  revealed  in  his  countenance. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  received  news  from  M. 
Teissier  7"  asked  she  abruptly. 

The  traitorous  intention  of  these  words,  and  the  half-smile 
that  accompanied  them,  instead  of  disconcerting  Francis  in- 
stantly restored  his  self-possession. 

"  His  word  is  worth  as  much  as  another,"  said  he  to  him- 
self ;  "  it  leads  me  to  the  end  by  the  shortest  way,  and  in  all 
things  straight  lines  are  best" 

"  Teissier  has  written  me,  madam,**  replied  he  afterwards 
in  a  serious  tone  ;  "  he  announces  his  return,  and  charges  me 
to  tell  you  of  it" 

"  His  uncle  has  then  recovered  T  resumed  the  young  wife. 

"  M.  Marjolier  has  never  been  sick  ;  his  illness  was  only 
a  delicate  pretext  to  offer  as  the  reason  of  the  departure  my 
friend  judged  necessary  some  days  since." 

Celestine  raised  her  head  and  fixed  her  expressive  eyes  on 
the  young  man. 

"  If  your  friend,"  said  she,  placing  emphasis  on  the  last 
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word,  "  found  his  departure  necessary,  I  do  not  judge  the 
same  of  Mb  return.    You  may  write  and  tell  him  so." 

"Do  not  show  any  grudge,"  observed  Madame  Reg- 
hatddwxth  affected  mildness.  "If  he  returns,  it  will  be  be- 
cause he  feels  his  error  and  is  repentant  If  he  owns  he  is  to 
blame  for  having  been  bitten,  if  he  flings  himself  on  his  knees 
to  implore  your  mercy,  will  you  have  the  cruelty  not  to  pardon 
himT 

"  I  have  judged  her  wrongly,  she  is  an  excellent  woman," 
thought  Aristide  at  this  moment,  still  clinging  to  the  outside 
of  the  window.  Mademoiselle  Simart  remained  sometime 
without  replying. 

"  You  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  opinion  of  Hortense,"  said 
she  at  last,  in  a  voice  almost  imperceptible,  and  without  look- 
ing at  the  young  man  seated  at  her  feet 

Francis  inclined  himself  towards  her,  and  regarded  her  with 
the  ardent  adoration  of  a  cenobite,  to  whom  is  revealed  a  divine 
vision. 

"  It  is  not  to  pardon  him,  but  me,"  said  he  in  a  low  but 
passionate  tone ;  "  to  pardon  me,  for  I  love  you,  and  the 
thought  even  of  this  marriage  flings  me  into  despair,  Celestine, 
angel  so  dear,  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  upon  the 
word  you  are  going  to  pronounce.  I  beseech  you  tell  me  you 
will  never  marry  him." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  her  hand,  which  Francis  had  taken, 
spoke  for  her.  On  his  part,  finding  words  useless,  the  lover 
expressed  his  gratitude  only  by  gliding  down  on  his  knees. 
This  mute  dialogue,  this  expressive  pantomine,  without  doubt 
appeared  to  Madame  Regnauld  so  many  infractions  of 
the  treaty ;  she  impatiently  shut  the  volume  which,  until  then, 
served  her  purpose. 

"  It  is  well  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  friend,"  she  said  with 
her  most  cutting  sarcasm ;  "  but  you  could  employ  less  impor- 
tunity ;  besides,  it  is  not  very  polite  to  whisper." 

"  He  is  speaking  for  me,  what  reply  will  she  make,**  thought 
Aristide  with  anxiety,  beginning  to  find  his  position  uneasy. 

Celestine  arose,  confused  and  blushing.  She  crossed  the 
pavilion  with  the  timid  step  of  a  child,  who  has  been  scolded. 
Seating  herself  near  her  cousin,  she  concealed  her  face  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  young  wife ;  the  latter,  profiting  by  this  attitude, 
held  up  a  threatening  finger  to  her  protegi.  Francis,  who 
had  not  changed  his  position,  had  only  to  turn  himself  on  the 
carpet  to  bring  himself  on  his  knees  to  Madame  Regnauld, 
who,  at  this  sight,  felt  herself  disarmed,  and  granted  him  peace 
by  a  smile. 

Not  hearing  anything  for  sometime,  and  not  being  able  to 
explain  the  silence,  Aristide  tried  to  push  back  the  curtain, 
which  moved  under  his  hand  as  if  shaken  by  a  tempest 
Francis  only  comprehended  the  cause  of  the  sudden  undula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  felt  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
scene  to  a  decisive  close ;  he  therefore  assumed  a  position 
more  conformable  to  the  employment  with  which  his  friend 
had  charged  him. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  he  aloud,  "  to  accomplish  my  mission. 
What  reply  am  I  to  make  to  M.  Teissier  T 

"  The  gentleman  is  right,"  said  Madame  Regnauld  with  a 
kind  of  maternal  gravity ;  "  it  is  time  to  decide.  If  you  love 
M.  Teissier,  all  these  disputes  are  ridiculous.  If  you  do  not 
love  him,  you  must  tell  your  father,  who  will  not  certainly 
oppose  your  wishes." 

"  I  do  not  love  him,",  replied  Celestine  with  a  firm  voice. 

Dramond  looked  at  the  window,  to  see  if  it  was  really  open ; 
a  convulsive  movement  of  the  curtain  assured  him  that  the 
declaration  of  the  young  girl  had  reached  its  destination. 
Then  turning  towards  her,  happiness  in  his  eyes  and  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  in  a  hypocritical  voice  he  resumed  : 

*  And  yet  you  have  accepted  his  hand?" 


"  I  was  so  young  and  bo  foolish,"  replied  Celestine,  with  that 
disdain  which  the  remembrance  of  their  ignorant  adolescence 
always  inspires  hearts  newly  initiated  in  love ;  M  the  marriage 
suited  my  father;  I  was  content  to  live  in  Parts;  I  accepted, 
therefore,  the  hand  of  Teissierwithout  considering  the  gravity  of 
such  an  engagement,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  himself  attached  no 
more  importance  to  it  Fortunately,  experience  has  proved  to 
us  that  we  were  not  born  for  one  another.  I  do  not  accuse  him. 
I  will  own,  if  he  wishes  it,  that  ail  too  blame  is  on  my  aide. 
It  appears  that  I  have  many  faults ;  that  I  am  capricious,  un- 
reasonable, and  even  wicked.  This  is  not  altogether  my 
opinion ;  but  it  has  been  repeated  to  me  so  often  that  I  am 
almost  forced  to  believe  it  I  have,  therefore,  need  of  finding 
a  great  deal  of  indulgence  in  him  whom  I  shall  marry,"  con- 
tinued the  young  girl  in  a  voice  less  assured.  "  M.  Teissier 
has  shown  me  very  little  ;  I  could  not  be  happy  with  him,  I 
am  certain  of  it  now.  I  am  frank,  no  one  shall  take  from 
me  that  quality ;  he  could  see  that  I  did  not  love  him,  and 
perhaps  it  did  not  cause  him  any  uneasiness.  Thus,  you  per- 
ceive, I  am  quite  right  in  wishing  no  longer  to  marry  him." 

Francis  began  to  walk  the  pavilion  with  an  agitated  air. 

"  But  if  he  returns,"  said  he  at  last,  "  bow  would  you  re- 
ceive him  7" 

"I  would  say  to  him,  I  do  not  love  you,  and  I  will  never 
marry  you,"  she  replied  very  quickly,  for  she  knew  not  how 
to  controul  her  looks  and  words  to  her  interrogator. 

Francis  had  so  well  arranged  his  movements  that  at  this 
moment  he  was  at  the  window ;  by  a  gesture  quick  as  light- 
ning, he  seized  the  cord  of  the  curtain,  which  flew  up  to  the 
ceiling  more  rapidly  than  did  ever  the  curtain  of  a  theatre. 
A  flood  of  light  inundated  the  room,  and  revealed  the  actors 
in  the  scene,  who,  through  the  balustrade  of  the  balcony  and 
the  thin  foliage  of  two  geraniums,  perceived  the  bewildered 
countenance  of  Aristide  Teissier.  Madame  Regnauld  thought 
it  was  a  thief  and  screamed.  Celestine,  who  instantly  recog- 
nized her  intended,  stood  motionless,  and  apparently  petrified  ; 
while  Dramond  feigned  the  most  natural  surprise  possible, 
and  leaning  out  the  window,  with  a  friendly  air,  said : 

"  Eh !  bonjour,  my  dear,  how  are  you  V 

Exhausted  with  fatigue,  his  limbs  trembling,  his  fingers 
bearing  the  marks  of  die  iron  balustrade,  Aristide,  at  this  un- 
expected theatrical  manoeuvre,  felt  a  cold  sweat  stealing  over 
his  whole  frame.  With  desperate  courage  he  tried  to  smile, 
but  it  was  with  an  air  so  piteous  and  lamentable  that  both 
ladies  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  retreated 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  vainly  endeavouring  to  suppress 
their  merriment  Francis  alone  preserved  his  incomparable 
sangfroid. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here,  exposed  to  the  sun 
like  an  espalier  V  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  friend. 

Teissier  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to  scale  die  window,  but 
he  found  himself  repulsed  by  the  fusillade  of  peals  of  laughter 
which  proceeded  from  the  other  end  of  the  apartment  His 
soul,  crippled  by  invisible  balls,  annihilated  by  ridicule  still 
more  than  from  the  fatigue  of  his  position,  his  nerves  failed 
him,  and  he  could  no  longer  support  himself.  His  bands 
abruptly  let  go  the  balcony,  he  tumbled  down  faster  than  he 
could  have  descended,  and  fled,  half  dead  with  anger,  along 
the  lane,  whose  windings  soon  secured  him  from  the  jeering 
looks  that  pursued  him. 

"  Decamped,"  said  Francis  to  himself,  when  he  saw  his 
friend  disappear.  Then  the  play  ended,  he  let  the  curtain 
fall  again,  and  turning  round,  found  himself  alone  with 
Madame  Regnauld,  Celestine  having  just  left  the  pavilion. 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  there  V  asked  Madame  with 
affected  seriousness. 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  no  less  grave. 
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"  Have  yoa  no  remorse  T 

"Ilove" 

u  And  yon  think,  with  that  fine  phrase,  you  will  always 
have  justice  with  woman." 

**  I  am  sure  of  itw 

Madame  Regnauld  reflected  an  instant 

M  Your  friend  had  not  wit  enough  to  many  Celestine," 
resumed  she.  M I  will  not  tell  you  that  you  have  too  much, 
for  I  wish  to  spare  your  modesty ;  hut  I  own  to  you  that  the 
perfection  with  which  you  play  comedy  makes  me  fear  for 
the  future  happiness  of  my  cousin,  supposing  you  should  ever 
become  her  husband.    Do  you  really  love  her  V 

"  With  all  my  soul !"  cried  Francis,  in  an  accent  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  actor  to  imitate. 

Madame  Regnauld  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  voice  of 
her  big,  bald  husband  had  not  this  penetrating  vibration ;  and 
perhaps  this  thought  was  the  cause  of  the  half-suppressed 
sigh,  which  in  spite  of  herself  escaped  her. 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  replied,  concealing  under  a  smile  her 
melancholy  feeling;  "and  now  I.  see  nothing  to  hinder 
your  speaking  to  my  uncle." 

"  Would  it  not  be  more  proper  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
your  cousin  first  V*  replied  Francis  in  a  modest  tone.  "  I  do 
not  know  that  she  loves  me." 

Madame  Regnauld  stopped  him  with  a  penetrating  look, 
turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Notwithstanding  this  ironical  pantomime,  the  next  day  Dro- 
mond succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  which  Madame 
Regnauld,  in  her  sagacity,  thought  already  fully  granted.  He 
then  asked  Celestine 's  hand  from  her  father,  who  at  first  was 
greatly  surprised ;  but  on  learning  that  Teissier  was  the  first 
to  wish  to  withdraw  his  engagement,  and  that  his  daughter 
offered  no  obstacle  to  this  substitution  for  a  husband,  the 
good  man  did  not  make  them  wait  his  consent  a  long  time. 

"  It  is  she  who  is  to  marry,"  said  he ;  "  let  her  choose,  I 
will  not  oppose  her." 

Angry  at  the  idea  of  the  affront  with  which  his  daughter 
had  been  threatened,  the  old  merchant  wrote  immediately 
to  the  ancient  pretender,  and  gave  him  a  formal  dismissal. 
Then,  seeming  to  participate  in  the  impatience  of  Francis, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  abridge  the  marriage  preliminaries. 
All  the  arrangements  were  made  with  marvelous  prompti- 
tude. About  six  weeks  after  the  scene  in  the  pavalion,  the 
union  of  the  two  lovers  received  a  double  consecration ;  and 
M.  Simart,  faithful  to  his  antipathies,  at  first  expressed  his 
desire  to  have  the  marriage  celebrated  in  the  French  church 
of  Abbe"  Chatel,  and  ended  in  shedding  paternal  tears  after 
the  exhortation  of  the  catholic  curate.  Some  days  before, 
Dramond  wrote  his  friend  the  following  billet : 

"  Mr  DBA*  Auotide:— There  are  strange  vicissitudes  in 
life.  Two  months  ago  you  announced  to  me  your  marriage, 
now  I  make  you  acquainted  with  mine ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  I  am  going  to  marry  the  woman  you  renounced.  I 
hope  we  can  congratulate  each  other  on  the  parts  we  have 
taken.  To  prove  to  me  you  do  not  bear  any  grudge,  come 
to  my  wedding,  and  accept  the  functions  with  which  you 
would  have  charged  me.  Every  one  here  will  receive  you 
as  a  friend.  Marriages  are  broken  off,  but  I  hope  that  noth- 
ing will  be  able  to  break  off  the  attachment  we  have  so 
long  borne  each  other." 

Teissier  tore  the  letter  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  tram- 
pled it  under  bis  feet  He  called  down  afterwards  the  most 
solemn  imprecations  on  the  newly  formed  pair,  accompanied 
by  a  horrible  oath  of  vengeance  ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  his 
uncle  Marjolier,  on  whom  the  story  invented  by  Francis  ap- 
peared to  bring  misfortune,  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of 
this  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  forced  him  to  setoff  to  Brittany, 
where,  in  the  avaricious  pre-occupations  of  the  heir,  he  for 


a  time  forgot  the  bitter  remembrances  and  the  vindictive 
projects  of  the  lover. 

The  honeymoon  is  no  A  chimera.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  love,  custom  imposes  on  the  new  pair  a  concord  to  which 
the  most  incompatible  tempers  submit,  because  it  engages 
nothing  for  the  future.  In  the  serene  and  ardent  passion  of 
first  love,  Celestine  and  Francis  obeyed  the  laws  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  forms  of  society.  Initiated  into  a  hap- 
piness she  had  never,  even  in  dreams,  imagined,  the 
young  wife  felt  for  her  husband  that  enthusiasm,  mingled 
with  gratitude,  which  a  divine  power  inspires  in  the  beings 
he  has  created.  Dramond,  on  his  part,  was  attached  by  a 
tenderness  more  and  more  profound  to  the  charming  maiden 
whose  destiny  was  confided  to  his  care.  Thus,  both  bound 
by  a  love  in  bloom,  which  to  expand  in  all  its  opulence  had 
before  it  the  long  spring  of  their  youth,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  a  cloud  could  obscure  for  a  single  day  this  sweet  des- 
tiny. The  cloud  came  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  its  pre. 
cocious  apparition  was  well,  for  morning  storms  are  most 
transient 

Francis  had  been  carried  away  into  this  marriage  by  one 
of  those  unexpected  and  rapid  currents,  which  leave  those 
who  fall  into  it  neither  strength  to  combat  nor  time  to  re- 
flect. Arrived  at  its  consummation,  composure  returned, 
and  with  it  a  strange  apprehension  by  degrees  insinuated 
itself  into  his  mind,  as  the  worm  gnaws  leaf  after  leaf  of  the 
flower.  The  defects  of  Celestine,  which  he  had  witnessed 
and  attributed  to  childishness,  appeared  to  him  more  serious, 
now  that  he  sought  without  finding  them.  He  believed 
them  slumbering  without  being  corrected,  and  their  silence 
caused  him  much  anxiety.  A  coxcomb  would  have  attri- 
buted the  change  wrought  in  the  character  of  his  wife,  to 
his  own  merits ;  but  without  having  any  too  bad  opinion  of 
himself,  Dramond  was  not  a  coxcomb.  The  equability  of 
temper,  the  unchangeable  sweetness  that  had  replaced  the 
former  irratibility  of  Celestine,  charmed  him  at  first,  aston- 
ished him  afterwards,  and  ended  by  giving  him  secret  unea- 
siness. Only  half  crediting  a  reformation  he  had  never  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  about  so  suddenly,  he  explained  it  by 
every  possible  reason  but  the  right  one,  viz :  love  is  the 
most  infallible  of  reformers. 

"  The  lion  is  sleeping,  but  who  will  assure  me  he  shall 
not  awake  ?"  he  asked  himself  at  times,  when  stealthily  ob- 
serving his  young  wife,  whose  looks,  having  lost  their  light- 
ning, slumbered  laughingly  beneath  their  silken  lashes. 

The  fear,  lest  the  lion  should  awake,  became  at  length  a 
continual  subject  of  meditation  for  Francis,  till  by  degrees 
it  suggested  a  plan  of  systematic  conduct  The  most  trifling 
discussions,  the  most  inoffensive  contradictions  were  avoid- 
ed by  him,  and  rendered  impossible  by  the  care  he  took  to 
prevent  them. 

Women  are  not  often  satisfied  in  being  loved  reasonably. 
Celestine,  least  of  all,  whose  fiery  imagination  almost  always 
chose  the  neighbouring  clouds  of  heaven  in  which  to  build 
her  palace,  not  finding  in  her  husband  all  that  exaltation 
that  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  natural  element  of  tenderness, 
felt  at  last  the  uneasiness  of  a  bird  flying  in  an  atmosphere 
too  heavy  for  its  wings.  She  could  not  help  admitting  that 
Francis  was  very  peaceable,  but  too  serious  for  his  age. 
Judging  from  appearances,  as  women  generally  do  who  have 
more  cunning  than  penetration,  she  interpreted  his  calm 
and  precocious  gravity  to  the  decline  of  affection.  She, 
therefore,  thought  herself  less  loved ;  this  thought,  which  would 
have  irritated  her  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  now  plunged 
her  into  sad  dejection,  for  the  energy  she  formerly  manifested 
in  the  least  concerns  was  now  concentrated  in  her  heart 
Of  the  ever-revolting  child,  love  had  made  a  woman. 
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One  evening,  several  months  arter  their  marriage,  the  two 
spouses  who  had  fixed  their  abode  at  Paris,  found  themselves 
tite-d-UU  in  a  box  at  Feydean*  Celestine  leaned  against 
the  back  of  her  chair  in  pensive  languor,  and  mechanically 
looked  at  the  play,  without  seeing  the  actors  or  hearing  the 
music  At  her  side,  Francis  appeared  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion not  less  profound.  He  had  observed  for  some  days  the 
sadness  of  his  wife,  and  sought  without  finding  its  cause. 
They  remained  thus  during  the  whole  representation,  both 
pensive,  both  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  at  long  intervals 
addressing  a  word  to  each  other.  It  was  plain  they  were 
both  plunged  into  one  of  those  mutual  abstractions,  ordinari- 
ly forerunners  of  conjugal  misunderstandings. 

Among  the  spectators,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  Madame  Dramond,  was  one  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  black,  who  observed  with  uninterrupted  at- 
tention everything  that  was  passing  in  her  box.  It  was 
Aristide  Teissier,  lately  returned  from  Brittany.  At  the 
sight  of  the  married  pair,  he  felt  awakening  in  his  heart  the 
revenge  that  had  been  momentarily  suppressed  by  his  suc- 
cession to  the  wealth  of  M.  Marjolier.  The  sadness  whose 
symptoms  he  thought  was  apparent  in  Celestine's  counte- 
nance, and  the  anxious  air  of  Francis,  gave  him  that  sinister 
joy  which  cannot  be  justified  even  by  hatred. 

"  They  do  not  look  happy,"  said  he  to  himself,  smiling 
Iago-like. 

Teissier  passed  the  night  chewing  a  bitter  desire  of  ven- 
geance, and  meditated  a  project,  which,  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, would  have  been  revolting  to  his  naturally  honest 
character ;  now  he  welcomed  it  eagerly,  for  his  wounded 
Belf-love  gave  him  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  The  next  day, 
rolled  from  head  to  foot  in  the  invisible  cloak  of  hypocrisy, 
he  presented  himself  at  Dramond's,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  his  old  friend. 

Celestine,  who  entered  the  saloon  a  moment  afterwards, 
showed  no  embarrassment  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  had 
made  so  little  impression  on  her  heart,  that  she  could  wel. 
come  him  with  the  benevolent  smile  with  which  one  greets 
an  old  acquaintance.  From  this  first  visit,  Teissier's  footing 
was  established  at  his  friend's.  Celestine  at  first  accepted 
his  attentions  with  ill-disguised  annoyance ;  but  one  of  those 
bad  thoughts  women  do  not  always  triumph  over — the 
thought  of  proving  by  jealousy  the  attachment  of  her  hus- 
band— suddenly  moderated  the  icy  reserve  she  had  till  then 
manifested  towards  her  ancient  adorer. 

The  same  evening  he  made  this  discovery,  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  returned  to  his  home :  "  Francis  has  carried 
off  my  wife ;  if  I  run  away  with  her  now,  which  of  us  two 
would  be  caught  the  finest  ?" 

The  matrimonial  cataract  had  not  covered  the  eyes  of 
Dramond  with  a  veil  thick  enough  for  him  not  to  perceive 
the  cunning  of  the  perfidious  plots  of  his  *oi-di*ant  friend. 
Once  upon  his  guard,  he  watched  him,  and  from  observation 
to  observation  soon  guessed  the  treason  meditated  against 
his  happiness.  On  making  this  discovery,  his  first  thought 
was  to  put  the  disloyal  fellow  out  of  doors ;  but  a  whimsical 
leflection  restrained  him,  and  dictated  a  course  of  conduct 
diametrically  opposite  to  this  summary  mode  of  justice. 
Having  taken  his  resolution,  Francis  continued  to  welcome 
Aristide  as  he  had  done.  The  imperturbable  serenity  of 
her  husband  soon  seemed  to  Celestine  outrageous.  She  saw, 
in  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  to  her  with  a  kind 
of  exaggeration,  an  irrefragable  proof  of  indifference,  that 
wounded  her  to  the  souL  Despairing  of  being  able  to  in- 
spire him  with  the  furious  jealousy  which  passionate  women 
indulgently  accept  as  a  proof  of  love,  she  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  affected  coquetry,  which,  no  longer  having  an  aim, 


appeared  to  her  contemptible,  and  soon  sunk  into  that 
gloomy  dejection  into  which  disenchanted  hearts  fall  after 
the  struggle.  At  this  symptom  Francis  trembled,  for  he  attri- 
buted the  sadness  of  his  wife  to  the  remorse  always  awak- 
ened in  virtuous  souls  at  the  first  consciousness  of  culpable 
passion.  Aristide,  on  the  contrary,  congratulated  himself 
while  welcoming  the  same  thought ;  and  to  improve  the 
ground  he  believed  already  gained,  he  immediately  employ- 
ed a  tactic,  whose  effect  is  almost  infallible  in  regard  to 
neglected  wives.  Every  time  he  saw  a  cloud  on  Celestine's 
brow,  or  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  he  would  coo,  in  a  pene- 
trating tone,  the  following  proposition,  whose  form  he  varied 
without  ever  altering  the  sentiment ; 

"  If  anything  could  console  me  for  having  lost  you,  it 
would  be  the  sight  of  the  happiness  you  enjoy.'* 

A  woman  who  hears  one  speak  of  her  happiness  twenty 
times  a  day,  at  length  necessarily  begins  to  doubt  it  Celes- 
tine no  longer  believed  in  hers,  and  felt  a  fearful  oppression 
of  the  heart  every  time  this  hypocritical  felicitation  was  re- 
peated, the  irony  of  which  was  no  less  poignant  for  being 
disguised.    At  last  she  revolted  against  this  torture. 

"  My  happiness !"  she  exclaimed  passionately  one  eve- 
ning, when  alone  with  Teissier.  "  Will  you  alwayB  speak 
to  me  of  my  happiness?" 

Aristide  started  like  the  hunter,  who,  from  his  ambush, 
sees  the  game  he  has  long  been  awaiting. 

"  Am  I  mistaken  ?"  said  he  in  a  pathetic  voice ;  "  are 
you  not  the  most  happy  of  wives?" 

"  He  does  not  love  me,"  replied  she,  sinking  down  in  de- 
spair on  her  fauteuiL  "  Is  it  because  I  do  not  please  him 
any  longer?" 

Aristide  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  There  must  be  another  cause,"  said  he  afterwards. 

44  What  cause  T  demanded  she,  regarding  him  fixedly. 

"  I  have  said  too  much,"  resumed  the  hypocrite ;  "  be- 
sides, 'tis  only  conjecture ;  but  how  believe,  with  a  heart 
free,  one  cannot  love  you  V 

"  Another!  another!"  cried  Celestine,  springing  from  her 
chair  with  fury  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  rousing  the  lion,  so  long  dreaded  by  Francis. 

«I  have  not  said  so,"  replied  Teissier,  affecting  to  re- 
proach himself  for  his  imprudence. 

"  You  have  said  so !"  interrupted  the  jealous  wife  with 
violence.  "  Now  you  wish  to  deceive  me,  but  I  read  it  in 
your  eyes.  He  loves  another.  Ah !  the  veil  is  torn.  Tell 
me,  for  I  am  sure  you  know  all ;  perhaps  you  are  his  confi- 
dant Another !  I  will  kill  him.  No,  I  am  calm  ;  speak, 
then,  you  see  I  am  very  calm." 

Too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  Aristide  sought  in  his  imagi- 
nation some  crime  by  which  his  revenge  might  blacken 
Francis  and  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  Finding,  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  life  of  the  husband  irreproachable,  he  interro- 
gated that  of  the  youth ;  and  as  the  eagerness  of  his  ques- 
tioner granted  him  no  delay,  he  fixed  on  the  first  remem- 
brance this  inquest  recalled  to  his  mind. 

44 1  have  only  suspicions,"  said  he  with  a  compassionate 
air,  *'  and  the  state  in  which  I  see  you  " 

44  Nothing  ails  me.  I  do  not  weep,"  replied  Celestine, 
wiping  her  eyes ; "  but  go  on,  do  you  wish  to  kill  me  ?" 

44  The  fact  to  which  I  alluded  involuntarily  was  previous 
to  your  marriage,  and  makes  the  offence  less  grave.  I  re- 
member that  Francis  told  me  of  it  the  very  day  he  arrived 
at  your  father's  to  assist  at  our  wedding." 

41  Very  well,"  said  the  young  wife,  breathless  from  emotion. 

44  It  appears  that  he  had  met,  at  a  masked  ball  some  time 
before,  a  charming  woman,  if  I  were  to  believe  the  descrip- 
tion he  gave  me  of  her." 
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"At  a  masked  bail?* 

«•  At  the  opera." 

"  And  this  woman — her  name  V9 

"  I  do  not  know ;  even  he  was  ignorant  of  it  then.  Bat  this 
information  he  gave  me :  There  were  two  ladies  in  one  of 
the  boxes  in  the  third  tier.  One  of  them  wore  a  ring  over 
her  glove,  the  other  held  in  her  hand  a  rose,  a  yellow  rose," 

Celestine  arose  with  an  electric  bound,  but  sank  back  in 
her  chair  immediately,  where  she  sat  motionless,  and  almost 
without  consciousness. 

"  A  friend  of  Francis  coining  in  afterwards,  rudely  unmask- 
ed the  domino  with  the  yellow  rose,  and  your  husband  per- 
ceived a  face  so  ravishing  that  he  wanted  expressions  to 
describe  it  to  me." 

u  He  thought  her  pretty?"  asked  the  young  wife  in  a  fal- 
tering voice. 

"  Pretty !  fascinating !  adorable !  You  ought  to  have  heard 
him.  Finally,  since  you  force  me  to  tell  you  all,  he  fell  in 
love  with  her,  so  much  so,  that  the  next  day  he  fought  a 
duel  with  his  friend,  to  punish  him  for  having  insulted  this 
paragon  of  women." 

«  He  thought  her  handsome— and  he  loved  her— at  first 
sight— and  he  fought  for  her— M  stammered  Celestine,  her 
face  bathed  in  tears,  and  her  lips  half  opened  with  a  celes- 
tial smile. 

All  at  once  she  seized  both  of  Teissier's  hands,  and 
pressed  them  with  convulsive  energy. 

"  Were  you  to  ask  my  life  I  would  give  it  you,"  said 
she ;  "  but  the  happiness  I  owe  you  would  not  half  be  paid." 

Arisode  thought  her  craay,  and  pushed  back  bis  chair. 
At  that  instant  the  door  opened.  Francis,  at  the  first  glance, 
remarked  the  emotion  of  the  speakers,  and  stopped  on  the 
threshhold,  turning  pale,  for  he  thought  himself  the  victim  of 
his  proof. 

At  the  noise  of  the  door  Celestine  arose,  but  her  limbs 
refused  their  support  At  length,  collecting  all  her  strength, 
she  sprang  towards  her  husband,  flung  her  arras  around  his 
neck,  and  clasped  him  passionately  to  her  heart. 

"Liar! — cheat! — hypocrite!"  cried  she,  cutting  short 
each  word  with  a  kiss.  "  Ah,  you  are  playing  a  comedy. 
And  so  you  think  it  beneath  your  dignity  to  open  your  heart 
to  a  child  like  me.  See  this  cold,  reasonable  man,  who  is 
afraid  of  loving  his  wife  too  well,  and  who  goes  and  fights 
a  duel  on  account  of  a  wicked  little  mask." 

At  the  sight  of  Dramond,  Aristide  caught  up  his  hat,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  lovers  when  surprised  by  husbands ; 
but  the  unlooked-for  turn  of  the  conjugal  explanation  prov- 
ed to  him  that  his  presence,  and  his  visits  even,  would  be 
superfluous.  Ashamed,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  he  silent, 
ly  glided  to  the  door  and  disappeared,  without  his  departure 
being  remarked. 

"So,  men,  you  have  been  told  of  my  follies?"  said 
Francis,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  folded  his  wife  caressingly  in 
his  arms. 

"  Follies !"  repeated  Celestine,  with  a  look  of  pouting 
full  of  charms.  "  Do  you  know  what  folly  is?  It  is  your 
reason.  Have  we  not  time  enough  to  be  serious?  But 
now  I  am  warned,  and  when  you  attempt  to  deceive  me 
again,  wicked  man  that  you  are,  I  shall  not  believe  you ; 
for  I  know  now  that  you  are  not  cold,  nor  serious,  nor  wise ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  have  a  bad  head,  as  bad  as  mine,  do 
you  hear  ?  Besides,  you  fought  a  duel  Oh,  if  I  had  been  a 
man,  I  would  have  fought  one  too.  But  you  will  never  do 
it  again ;  remember,  I  forbid  you.  I  pardon  you  this  time 
because  it  was  on  my  account ;  ingrate  that  I  was,  to  believe 
you  did  not  love  me !  But  you  do  love  me,  do  you  not  ?" 

14  Have  you  doubted  it?" 


"  If  you  knew  how  miserable  it  made  me !  I  supplicate 
you,  never  put  me  again  to  this  proo£  Bnt  why  fear  to  show 
your  love  for  me  ?  Are  you  afraid  to  make  me  proud !" 

41  No,  but  you  are  so  seldom  reasonable.  What  would 
become  of  us  if  J  were  not  wise  enough  for  both  ?n 

"  Listen ;  let  us  divide.  Be  more  of  a  child  yourself,  and 
I  will  be  less  of  one.  You  may  rest  satisfied  then,  for  if 
my  heart  is  very  young,  when  I  have  a  mind  I  have  a  good 
old  head."  To  give  more  weight  to  her  words,  she  placed 
her  finger  on  her  forehead,  white  and  polished  as  ivory. 
"  And  so  I  pleased  you  from  the  first  ?  And  I— I  did  not  re- 
cognize you.  You  were  so  comical  with  your  ugly  mask. 
How  amused  Hortense  will  be  when  she  learns  this, 
And  you  have  fought  for  me ;  but  it  is  for  the  last  time,  is 
it  not,  dearest?  If  you  were  wounded  I  should  die.  And 
then,  you  know,  I  am  jealous,  horribly  jealous.  I  have  just  • 
this  moment  discovered  this  new  defect  But  hinder  me 
from  talking.  Put  your  hand  on  my  mouth.  I  love  you  so 
much,  that  in  trying  to  express  it  to  you  I  shall  become  Buly." 

Francis  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  when  she  abandoned 
herself  in  ecstacy,  and  he  shut  her  mouth,  indeed,  but  not 
with  his  hand.  b.  r. 


TO  JULIA. 

The  rammer**  put,  dear  Julia,  and  on  the  fields  and  trees, 
We  see  the  marks,  the  searing  marks,  of  autumn's  chilling  breeze; 
While  every  thins  around  us,  e'en  the  wild  bees*  softened  ham, 
Tells  us  the  summer  days  are  gone,  autumn  again  has  come. 

The  summer  days  are  gone,  but  in  their  rapid  flight, 
Left  they  no  fond  remembrance  of  happy  hoars  and  bright  ? 
Of  friends,  whose  smiles  were  on  as,  in  the  summer  that  is  past, 
Who  gave  it  all  its  gladness,  who  sped  it  on  so  fast. 

Ah !  Jul  la,  those  were  days  that  memory  will  review, 

When  we  are  old,  and  care  has  come,  like  heavy  morning  dew; 

And  as  we  look  from  oat  the  morning  stream  of  life, 

That  one  bright  spot  of  summer  day,  will  cheer  as  in  the  strife. 

But  autumn,  it  most  come,  and  winter's  chilling  blast 
Will  take  its  place  the  seasons  'mount  that  ever  move  so  fast ; 
But  though  our  life  may  change,  and  time  still  swiftly  fly, 
Those  summer  days  we'll  ne'er  forget,  till  love  and  friendship  die. 

A  QUAINT  SEHKON. 

BY  A  LAYMAN. 

Charity,  as  practised  by  the  world,  is  one  thing,  and  as 
preached  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is  another. 

In  our  walks  through  life  we  see  examples  intended  to 
conform  (but  in  vain)  to  the  eloquent  description  of  this  Chris- 
tian virtue  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  who  is  truly  charita- 
ble is  a  Christian ;  for  we  know  that,  as  we  see  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  sun  is  near,  so,  as  we  behold  the  image  of  charity^ 
we  are  convinced  that  all  other  virtues  are  hovering  around. 

The  charity  of  the  world  is  cold  and  repulsive  to  him  who 
receives  it.  If  the  world  gives,  it  gives  grudgingly ;  it  de- 
sires interest  for  its  investment,  and  considers  it  unprofitable 
to  be  lending  the  poor  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  poor 
man,  as  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  worldling,  trembles 
when  he  receives  the  bread,  made  bitter  with  an  unfeeling 
rebuke;  but  men  too  often  withhold  their  help  from  the 
needy,  while  they  pamper  themselves  with  good  things,  and 
lavish  their  fortunes  upon  the  infamous,  while  they  clip  far- 
things with  the  truly  deserving. 

The  charitable  heart  is  moved  at  the  sight  of  every  dis- 
tressing object,  and  it  does  not  desire,  for  its  own  satisfac- 
tion, a  scrutinising  search.  The  poor  wretch,  who  iB  the 
subject  of  nature's  persecution,  bearing  along  the  remnant 
of  his  tottering  frame,  ought  to  draw  a  tear  from  every  eye ; 
and  he  must  have  less  sympathy  than  the  crutches  upon 
which  the  soldier  of  sorrow  leans,  who  could  turn  away  from 
such  a  scene  without  affording  relief!  No  matter  what  the 
cause,  it  is  the  misfortune  we  are  to  consider ;  let  us  give 
first,  and  then,  if  we  desire,  inquire  into  the  cause. 
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It  is  the  plan,  with  those  who  are  atrangen  to  this  virtue, 
to  ammo  a  special  charity  for  those  they  consider  deserv- 
ing; these*  unfortunately  for  both,  they  never  discover.  If 
they  see  a  nan  who  looks  like  one  in  want,  (and  their  sense 
is  so  acute  as  to  distinguish  him  from  a  thousand,)  they  place 
horn  hands  upon  their  pockets,  and  immediately  have  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  or  if  the  mendicant  presents  his 
petition,  they  are  either  deaf  or  have  no  time.  They  credit 
their  account  with  charity,  with  the  gift  of  the  whole  walk 
to  the  beggar.  They  would  do  more  for  a  dog  in  August: 
they  would  give  all  the  street  to  him.  If  a  neighbour  has 
a  calamity  befal  him,  the  worldling  is  the  last  to  hear  of  it ; 
or,  should  he  be  acquainted  with  it,  he  exclaims, "  All  right, 
I  give  nothing  to  the  careless."  With  the  same  reason 
might  they  say  that  the  poor  Samaritan  justly  met  his  fate 
from  the  robbers,  because  he  had  no  business  on  the  high- 
way ;  but  as  for  him  he  will  not  give  bis  wine  and  oil  His 
hands  have  toiled  and  have  helped  him  to  riches,  why  should 
he  give  to  the  reduced  and  improvident? 

The  coldest  and  roughest  winter,  amid  the  fiercest  storms 
heaven  sends  upon  the  world,  were  endurable,  by  the  poor 
and  needy,  did  God's  creatures  confer  upon  their  fellows  a 
portion  of  the  blessings  His  hand  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  widow  and  the  orphans*  prayers  (the  only  return  they 
have  to  offer)  send  up  a  rich  incense  to  heaven  for  the  re- 
membrance of  the  charitable,  compared  with  which  all  gold 
is  as  dross  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  giveth  all  things  as  seem- 
eth  good  unto  Him. 

The  north  is  the  proper  climate  for  him  who  has  no  heart, 
yet  I  would  drag  him  from  thence  into  the  congenial  clime 
of  the  south,  where  his  feelings  might  soften  and  invigorate. 
I  would  not  exterminate  the  heart-bound ;  I  would  loose 
their  bonds,  and  send  them  forth  among  their  natural  breth- 
ren to  do  good.  The  poor  woman  of  Scripture,  who  cast 
in  her  mite,  gave  it  with  such  good-will  that  had  her  wealth 
been  in  unison  with  her  desire  to  do  good,  that  mite  would 
have  been  thousands.  There  is  more  required  of  us  than 
to  give  cheerfully  to  those  who  are  thrown  in  our  way ;  we 
are  bound  to  seek  out  the  poor,  administer  to  their  wants, 
and  to  relieve  their  sufferings.  What  man,  if  he  lay  bound  to 
a  pallet  of  Btraw  by  a  disease,  would  not  rejoice  as  he  saw 
his  best  friend  open  his  creaking  door  to  help  him ;  grati- 
tude would  send  forth  a  fountain  of  tears.  How  doubled  is 
the  same  kindness  received  from  a  stranger !  It  causes  the 
heart  to  leap  for  joy.  How  is  the  pillow  of  death  softened, 
when,  in  poverty  and  distress,  we  feel  the  hand  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Other  virtues  are  attributes  to  angels ; "  charity 
to  an  attribute  to  God  himself.'' 

Beside,  the  above  is  the  charity  of  feeling.  We  are  prone 
to  selfishness,  and  do  not  care  to  look  beyond  our  own  inte- 
rests ;  we  are  too  apt  to  shut  out  our  thoughts  from  the  con- 
sideration of  our  neighbours,  for  we  forget  we  owe  them 
anything.  If  we  were  as  anxious  to  discharge  our  moral  as 
we  are  our  business  debts,  we  should  be  of  fair  reputation  ; 
or,  if  we  looked  upon  a  man  who  neglected  his  moral  lia- 
bilities as  we  do  upon  him  who  disregards  his  business  ones, 
there  would  be  far  too  many  to  censure  in  the  world.  We 
would  establish  a  moral  bankruptcy,  so  that  all  should  be 
compelled  to  erase  the  old  score  of  sins  and  commence  life 
anew.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  our  neighbours  with  un- 
charitable feelings.  We  are  bound  in  conscience  to  con- 
sider character  and  reputation  as  sacred,  and  we  ought  not 
to  think  or  speak  anything  in  malice.  It  denotes  a  mind  taint- 
ed with  grovelling  depravity  that  lends  itself  to  the  unholy 
persecution  of  a  fair  name,  or  even  of  adding  to  a  report 
heard  of  our  neighbour.  Were  such  a  man  in  the  condition 
of  Lazarus,  the  dogs  would  despise  Mm.    The  world  is  so 


much  given  to  scandal ;  and  as  reports  swell  and  diversify, 
as  they  pass  along,  it  has  become  the  settled  doctrine  of 
those  who  think,  to  disregard  them  altogether.  How  un- 
charitable, then,  is  it  to  wish  for  the  destruction  of  one  who 
is  our  friend,  merely  because  he  is  farther  advanced  than 
ourselves !  Few  are  able  to  stand  before  the  revilings  of 
envy ;  the  breath  of  the  envious  is  corrupt,  and  all  he  breathes 
upon  becomes  corruption. 

Whatever  we  do  in  this  world,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
our  duty  is  only  half  performed  if  we  neglect  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  we  are  bound  to  go  out  on  special  journeys  to  seek 
those  in  want,  and  to  give  them  relief  and  succour.  These 
acts  are  recorded  in  heaven's  book,  for  the  uncharitable  are 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  angels,  and  held  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance.  Do  not  fear  that  you  will  throw  away 
your  kindness  upon  impostors ;  give  to  all,  and  out  of  so 
many  you  will  be  sure  that  some  of  the  unfortunate  are  re- 
lieved *,  the  satisfaction  of  healing  one  broken  heart  more 
than  pays  for  the  thousand  times  you  are  deceived.  "  Cast 
out  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days ;"  send  thy  gifts  towards  heaven,  and  God,  who 
provides  for  the  young  ravens,  will  direct  your  benefactions ; 
they  shall  be  sent  home,  and  the  interest  shall  be  blessings 
upon  your  head— a  crown  of  glory,  far  brighter  man  gold 
can  buy,  outshining  in  its  magnificence  the  gorgeous  em- 
blem of  kings.  i.  t.  w. 


The  following  delightful  sketch  is  taken  from  a  work,  re- 
cently published,  entitled  "  Solitary  walks  through  many 
lands." 

Civet,  in  the  Netherlands,  is  in  a  manner  joined  to  Char- 
leroi,  excepting  that  it  is  outside  of  the  fortifications.  It 
stands  upon  the  Mouse  in  a  wonderfully  pleasant  situation ; 
but  after  residing  there  for  three  months  in  Ardennes  during 
winter,  the  first  appearance  of  anything  like  a  cultivated 
country  in  the  opening  of  spring,  and  on  a  fine  day  as  this 
was,  might  seem  somewhat  beyond  its  real  deserts.  "  Char- 
leroi !  Charleroi !"  I  repeated  to  myself  times,  when,  hav- 
ing inquired  the  name  of  the  town  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  I  was  answered,  "  Charleroi."  I  felt  that  it  was 
associated  in  my  mind  with  some  past  incidents ;  but  what 
they  were,  I  was  at  first  unable  to  recall.  Suddenly  it 
broke  upon  me  ;  and  I  was  sitting  with  Durand  and  Etize, 
in  the  saloon  at  Avignon.  Poor  fellow  !  said  I,  aloud  ;  for 
somehow  or  other,  I  was  firmly  persuaded  he  had  been, 
killed  at  Waterloo.  But  before  proceeding,  let  me  go  back 
several  years,  to  give  the  reader  some  information  that  may 
increase  his  interest  in  what  I  have  to  relate. 

I  was  sitting  upon  one  of  the  high  grounds  on  the  road 
between  Aix  and  Avignon,  looking  down  upon  the  latter 
city,  and  buried  in  a  deep  revery,  not  connected  with 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  but  in  which  the  history  of  the  popes 
was  passing  before  me,  when  a  step  close  behind  broke 
the  lengthened  link  of  images,  that,  like  wave  on  wave, 
had  floated  on  the  sea  of  fancy.*  It  was  a  French  officer, 
who,  with  many  apologies,  hoped  he  had  not  disturbed  the 
revery  of  Monsieur.  The  interruption  was  rather  in  dis- 
cord with  the  tone  of  my  mind  ;  but  through  the  tinsel  of 
French  manner,  I  thought  I  could  discover  something  be- 
yond the  glitter;  and  it  has  ever  been  my  rule  in  foreign 
travel  to  encourage,  rather  than  repel  the  advance  of  stran- 
gers. I  accordingly  answered  with  what  courtesy  I  was 
master  of,  and  we  sat  down  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
together.  The  secrets  of  a  Frenchman,  especially  those  in 
whose  disclosure  vanity  may  glean  a  little  harvest,  are  sel. 
dom  very  closely  prisoned  ;  and  I  was  soon  master  of  his 
budget.  He  was  quartered  at  Aix,  and  was  thus  far  on 
his  road  to  Avignon,  to  see  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  France, 
by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved,  and  jolie  comrne  un 
ange.  He  possessed,  he  said,  a  small  independency  in  the 
north,  near  Charleroi,  and  was  to  be  united  to  Elise  in  a 
few  weeks.  I,  in  my  turn,  told  him  that  I  was  an  BngHsh- 
man,  and  a  traveller  pour  flaUh;  that  I  had  come  last 
from  Lyons,  and  intended  remaining  a  week  at  Avignon 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  before  taking  the  road  to  Nice. 
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We  descended  to  the  oily  together,  and  speedily  found  ac 
coramodation  near  the  site  of  the  pope's  dilapidated  palace. 
My  friend  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of 
Elize,  who,  he  assured  me,  would  be  charmed  to  see  me ; 
bat  I  excused  myself  on  the  score  of  fatigue,  promising, 
however,  to  pay  my  reapectB  the  next  morning.  During  the 
few  days  that  succeeded  my  arrival  at  Avignon,  Monsieur 
Durand  was  my  constant  companion.  He  carried  me  to  be 
introduced  to  his  bride-elect,  whom  I  found  to  be  very  far 
superior  to  the  generality  of  French  women ;  and  I  was 
daily  indebted  to  her,  and  her  amiable  family,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  pleasure  I  found  at  Avignon. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  our  arrival,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  Monsieur  Durand, 
for  I  supposed  him  to  be  at  that  time  some  leagues  distant 
with  a  party  to  which  I  had  been  invited,  but  which  I  had 
declined  joining,  owing  to  my  preparations  for  setting  out 
on  the  morrow.  I  was  certain  something  important  had 
brought  Monsieur  Durand ;  though,  from  his  countenance, 
I  was  quite  unable  to  guess  whether  he  came  to  communi- 
cate good  or  evil.  He  had  just  received  a  summons  to  re- 
pair instantly  to  Aix,  to  march  with  the  troops  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  join  the  army  destined  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Napoleon — the  newa  of  whose  disembarkation  at  Frejus 
had  reached  Aix  but  a  few  hours  before.  "  My  union  with 
Elize,"  said  be,  "  must  be  postponed  for  a  little,  until" — 
here  he  checked  himself:  but  when  I  glanced  at  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  medal,  upon  which  were 
inscribed  "  Jena"  and  "  AurterUtz,"  I  k*d  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  cause  of  his  hesitation.  It  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  difficult  for  himself  to  tell  whether  V amour, 
or  recollections  of  la  gloire,  were  at  that  moment  the  more 
predominant.  I  parted  from  him  with  regret,  because  he 
was  of  a  kind  and  generous  nature,  and  with  no  expec 
tation  of  being  ever  again  thrown  in  his  way;  and  when,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  I  learned  the  event  of  the  fatal 
strife  in  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  had  fallen,  I 
felt  a  severe  pang  for  the  probable  fate  of  the  open-hearted 
Frenchman. 

Let  me  now  return  to  Charleroi.  It  was  a  lovely  eve- 
sing,  and  when  I  had  taken  some  refreshment,  I  left  my 
amberge  to  stroll  a  little  way  into  the  country.  Chance  led  me 
to  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  as  there  could  be  no  pleasan- 
ter  path  than  by  a  river  side,  I  followed  that  which  led  up  the 
stream.  When  I  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  guess,  and  when  just  about  to  retrace  my  steps, 
upon  a  sudden  turning  I  came  in  eight  of  a  cottage,  which, 
for  beauty,  I  had  never  seen  equalled.  It  stood  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  river,  with  a  garden  sloping  down 
to  the  stream.  The  cottage  was  cream-coloured,  of  one 
story  only,  and  almost  completely  covered  with  the  jasamine 
tree.  The  garden  was  one  blow  of  early  spring  flowers ;  au- 
curilas,  polyanthuses,  primroses,  daffodils,  and  many  others, 
which  my  botanical  knowledge  does  not  permit  me  to 
name.  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  spot  of  more  sweet 
retirement,  or  one  that  I  could  more  agreeably  live  in  all 
my  days.  I  was  standing  gazing  upon  it,  thinking  how 
happy  its  inmates  might  probably  be,  and  had  laid  my  hand 
upon  the  little  wicket  gate  that  led  up  to  the  garden*  mere- 
]y  by  way  of  resting  my  arm,  when  the  door  of  the  cottage 
opened,  and  a  lady  and  then  a  gentleman  appeared.  I  re- 
cognized them  in  a  moment ;  it  was  Durand  and  his  Elize. 

We  hear  much  commonplace  about  the  insincerity  of 
the  French :  I  wish  to  God  ail  the  world  had  half  the  sin- 
eerily  of  the  French  colonel  at  Civet  It  has  been  my  lot 
often  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  strangers,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  think  more  favourably  of  mankind  than 
misanthropes  would  make  us  believe  mankind  deserves  to 
be  thought  of.  This  colonel  had  been  rising  rapidly  in 
the  French  army  to  power  and  riches ;  but  through  the 
intervention  of  my  country,  his  master  had  been  humbled, 
the  army  to  which  he  had  belonged  beaten,  and  he  had  to 
endure  the  humiliation  of  seeing  an  English  guard  mount- 
ed at  the  palace-gates  of  the  king ;  yet  if  I  had  been  direct, 
hy  instrumental  in  making  his  fortune,  I  could  not  have  been 
received  with  greater  kindness;  but  indeed,  after  I  had 
passed  a  night  under  his  roof,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had 
little  to  regret  in  the  fall  of  his  patron,  and  he  appeared  to 
feel  no  regret.  Living  in  a  beautiful  country,  in  his  own 
cottage,  with  health  and  seeming  competence,  blessed  with 
the  ewfearmeats  of  a  domestic  life    an  affectionate  wife 


and  two  sweet  children,  could  he  regret  that  the  clang  of 
arms  had  passed  away  ?  Glory  could  indeed  no  more  circle 
his  brows  with  the  wreath  of  victory ;  but  peace  might  be 
around  him,  and  the  interchange  of  affection  and  kind 
offices  might  hallow  his  home,  and  light  him  through  all 
the  journey  of  life.  "  My  income,"  said  he,  u  is  three 
thousand  francs  a  year,  (1202.  sterling.;  Half  of  that  sum 
is  my  pay,  and  the  other  half  is  the  interest  of  my  wife's- 
fortune.  I  have  the  cottage  besides ;  I  have  all  I  desire  ; 
we  live  as  we  wish  to  live.  There  are  my  books— voifa 
mesUvres,"  said  he ;  "  not  many,  but  choice.  Here  are  my 
music-books :  Josephine  and  I  sing  duets.  I  work  iu  my 
garden,  from  which  we  have  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  vegeta- 
bles, as  many  as  we  desire.  I  have  a  little  horse  in  my 
stable ;  sometimes  I  ride  him,  and  sometimes  I  put  Jose, 
phine  upon  him,  and  then  I  walk  beside  her.  I  have  a 
boat  on  the  river,  and  in  warm  evenings  we  row  out 
together,  and  sometimes  we  take  little  Henri ;  Mathilde  is 
too  young.  And  at  Charleroi,  I  have  one  or  two  friends 
whom  I  see  sometimes.  I  live  nearly  a  thousand  franca 
within  my  income,  so  that  I  have  no  cares.  For  every  de- 
serving stranger  I  have  a  bed,  and  place  at  my  table.  You 
see  how  we  live,"  added  he,  (the  conversation  happening 
during  dinner,)  "  stay  with  me  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
you.  We  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  we  can  ;  and 
when  you  go  away,  do  not  forget  the  cream-coloured  cot. 
tage  at  Civet,  and  never  pass  within  fifty  miles  of  us  with- 
out coming  to  see  us."  Josephine  locked  all  that  her  hus- 
band said  ;  and  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  any 
real  sympathy  between  persons  who  knew  so  little  of  each 
other  as  myself  and  my  entertainer,  yet  after  having  been, 
during  many  months,  alone,  this  address  made  me  feel  my 
loneliness  the  more,  and  made  me  begin  to  doubt  if  nature 
had  designed  me  for  solitude.  We  cordially  shook  hands 
at  parting,  and  I  stepped  into  the  boat  which  was  to  glide 
down  the  river. 

Ws  have  read  nothing,  for  many  a  long  day,  so  decided- 
ly good  as  the  "  Sleep  Rider,  "  a  little  volume,  just  pub- 
lished at  the  office  of  the  New  World.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  Broadway  omnibus — the  passengers  are  the 
dramatis  persona — and  the  adventures  are  described  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Sterne.  But  get  the  book,  and  judge 
for  yourself  of  its  merits.    We  make  one  brief  extract : 

I  thought  so  is  an  inveterate  expression  with  your  wise- 
acre. Whenever  anything  happens  that  he  dreads  or  de- 
precates, desires  or  hopes,  has  thought  of  or  hasn't  thought 
of— it  is  still,  eternally,  /  thought  so. 

A  new-light  preacher — one  of  those  geniuses  who  can 
make  a  man  a  Christian  in  about  a  minute — was  once  read, 
ing  to  an  ol  J-fashioned  Jonathan  the  story  of  Elisha's  mak- 
ing the  iron  swim,  to  which  Jonathan  replied  with  great 
unction— 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  iron  swim !" 

II  You  can  !"  quoth  the  preacher. 
"No!" 

w  You  can  !* 

"How?" 

"  Believe  that  you  can." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Jonathan,  giving  his  eel-skin  cue  a 
twist :  "  Well,  I  do  believe  it !" 

u  Are  you  sure  T* 

u  Yes." 

A  pail  of  water  and  an  old  horse-shoe  are  soon  found 
in  New-England. 

«*  You  are  sure,  now,  that  you  believe  7"  said  the  preacher. 

"  I  tell  you  yes !"  replied  Jonathan,  rather  impatiently,  for 
he  held  his  word  to  be  as  good  as  his  bond,  any  day:  "give 
me  the  horse-shoe !" 

It  was  put  into  water,  and— it  west  to  the  bottom  like  a 
shot 

"  I  thought  so .'"  said  Jonathan. 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  the  man  who  drew  the  high  prize. 

M I  thought  so  !"  said  the  man  who  didn't  draw  it 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  Napoleon  at  Marengo. 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  Van  Buren  in  '36. 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  Van  Buren  in  '40. 

Whereas,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  obvious  that  not  one  of  them, 
except  Jonathan,  thought,  any  such  thing. 
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»  YE  THAT  EXCEL  IN  STRENGTH." 

Ye  favoured  eons  of  the  Eternal  Sire, 

Heaven's  elder,  chosen  heirs,  nearest  the  heart 

Of  Him  who  loveth  all !    Have  ve  such  gifts 

As  none  else  own  who  walk  the  bounds  of  earth  ? 

The  glance  far  darting— in  its  boundless  range 

That  drinks  in  all  of  grandeur  and  of  grace 

This  earth  can  show— the  unsealed  vision,  too, 

That  pierces  to  a  purer  world,  where  float 

Foiras  of  a  beauty  such  as  never  dawned 

On  mortal  eyes  ?  The  apprehension  strong 

Have  ye  within  your  souls,  of  all  that's  bright  ? 

And  doth  not  Faith  lead  up  the  raptured  gaze 

Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  ?    Have  ye  the  gift 

To  speak  such  music  as  doth  move  the  heart 

With  a  strange  thrill,  and  charm  its  cares  away  ? 

The  spell  that  summons  Fancy's  airy  throng — 

That  rends  the  bonds  of  pain— and  bids  the  storm 

Of  Passion,  in  its  wildest  mood,  be  hushed— 

Have  ye  the  cunning  mastery,  that  takes 

The  spirit  captive,  as  did  David's  strings — 

And  are  not  lips,  touched  with  the  fire  of  Heaven, 

Prone  to  discourse  on  angel's  burning  theme  7 

Have  ye  the  token  of  a  birth  divine, 

The  mind  to  know  deep  mysteries  and  to  read 

Vast  nature's  scroll,  and  feel  its  import  grand  ? 

Do  your  hearts  beat  responsive  to  the  thrill 

Of  noble  aspirations — and  a  voice 

Within  you  mightier  than  the  siren  lure 

Of  Pleasure,  bid  you  mount  and  claim  your  meed  ? 

And  are  the  broad  wings  spread  to  flap  the  dust  ? 

And  cleaving  still  to  earth,  do  sin  and  woe 

Hail  you  companions,  while  ye,  lingering,  hear 

The  language  of  the  skies  ?  If  such  as  ye 

Keep  silence,  well  may  those  of  meaner  place, 

The  temple  stone*,  cry  out  in  stern  rebuke. 

Are  ye  not  Heaven's  commissioned  messengers, 

Charged  with  an  errand  high  ?  the  heavy  laden 

And  weary  to  sustain ;  the  wounded  heal ; 

Lift  up  the  drooping ;  and  guide  home  the  lost  ? 

Dare  not  to  leave  your  mission  unfulfilled ; 

Nor  be  the  golden  harps  of  praise  ye  hold 

Voiceless,  or  tuned  to  strains  of  earth.    Beware  ! 

"  Where  much  is  given,  much  shall  be  required."  E.  f.  k 


A  CHAPTER  OF  ECCENTRICITIES. 

Having  assisted  Mr.  Randolph  in  making  his  preparations 
for  the  voyage,  I  left  him  at  Bunker's,  and  promised  to  call 
upon  him  next  morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  steamboat  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the 
packet. 

I  charged  him  to  have  all  bis  luggage  ready,  as  the 
steamboat  was  to  start  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  which  he 
promised  to  do. 

Next  morning,  punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  entered 
his  sitting-room,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  him,  cap  in 
hand,  ready  to  walk  to  Whitehall  dock  the  moment  I  ap- 
peared. Judge,  therefore,  of  my  utter  astonishment  to  see 
him  sitting  at  the  table,  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  a  large 
Bible  open  before  him,  pen  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  writing  a 
letter ;  while  "  John"  was  on  his  knees,  most  busily  em- 
ployed in  emptying  one  trunk  and  filling  another ! 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Randolph,  what 
is  the  matter?  Do  you  know  that  it  will  soon  be  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  steamboat  waitB  for  nobody?  You  promised  me 
last  night  to  have  everything  packed  up  and  ready  when  I 
called,  and  here  you  are  not  even  dressed  yet !" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  sir,"  replied  he  ;  "I  am  all  confusion 
this  morning  and  everything  goes  wrong;  even  my  memory 
has  gone '  a  wool-gathering.*  I  am  just  writing  a  farewell  let- 
ter to  my  constituents,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  sir,  I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  words  of  a  quotation  from  the  Bible 
which  I  want  to  use  ;  and,  as  /  always  quote  corrcotly,  I 
cannot  close  my  letter  until  I  find  the  passage ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  I  forget  both  the  chapter  and  verse.  I  never  was  at 
fault  before,  sir ;  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  yon  remember  any  part  of  the  quotation  ?"  said  I. 
"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you  with  the  rest,  as  time  is  precious." 


"  It  begins,"  replied  be,  M  *  How  have  I  loved  thee,  oh 
Jacob ;'  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  recollect  the  next 
words.  Oh  my  head  !  my  head !  Here,  do  you  take  the 
Bible,  and  run  your  eye  over  that  page,  whilst  I  am  writing 
the  remainder  of  my  address." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  have  not  time  to  do  this 
now,  but  let  us  take  letter,  Bible  and  all,  on  board  the  steam, 
boat,  where  you  will  have  ample  time  to  find  the  passage 
you  want  before  we  reach  the  packet." 

After  some  hesitation  and  reluctance  he  agreed  to  my 
proposition,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  round,  he  said  in  a 
sharp  tone : 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  not  take  John  with  me,  and  you  will 
please  get  back  his  passage-money  to-morrow.  He  must 
go  home,  sir." 

"  Not  take  John  with  yon !"  exclaimed  I.  **  Are  you 
mad?  Do  you  forget  how  much  you  suffered  last  voyage  for 
want  of  John  or  Juba,  and  how  repeatedly  you  declared 
that  you  would  never  again  cross  the  Atlantic  without  one 
of  them?   It  is  folly,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  it." 

"  /  have  decided,  sir ;  the  question  is  no  longer  open  to 
discussion." 

41  At  least,"  said  I,  "  be  so  good  as  to  give  some  reason 
for  such  a  decision." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  he,  '*  John  has  disobliged  me.  He 
has  been  spoiled  by  your  free  blacks,  and  forgets  his  duty ; 
and  I  have  no  idea  of  having  to  take  care  of  him  all  the 
way  to  Europe  and  back  again!''  then,  turning  to  poor 
John,  who  was  completely  crest-fallen,  he  went  on,  "  finish 
that  trunk  at  once,  and  take  it  down  to  the  steamboat,  and 
on  your  return  take  your  passage  in  the  Philadelphia  boat, 
and  when  you  get  to  Philadelphia  call  on  Mr. ,  in  Arch- 
street,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  sailed ;  then  go  on  to  Balti- 
more, and  call  on  Mr.  — ,  in  Monument-place,  and  say 
that  I  shall  write  to  him  from  London ;  thence  proceed  to 
Washington ;  pack  up  my  trunks,  which  you  will  find  at  my 
lodgings,  and  take  them  with  you  to  Roanoke,  and  report 
yourself  to  my  overseer."  After  a  pause  he  added,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  "  Now,  John,  you  have  heard  my  commands, 
but  you  need  not  obey  them  unless  you  choose  to  do  so.  If 
you  prefer  it,  when  you  arrive  in  Philadelphia,  call  on  the 
Manumission  Society,  and  they  will  make  you  free,  and  I 
shall  never  look  after  you.    Do  you  hear,  sir?" 

This  unjust  aspersion  of  John's  love  was  too  much  for 
the  faithful  fellow  ;  his  chest  swelled,  his  lips  quivered,  his 
eyes  filled,  as  he  replied,  in  much  agitation : 

"  Master  John,  this  is  too  hard.  I  don't  deserve  it  You 
know  I  love  you  better  than  everybody  else,  and  you  know 
you'll  find  me  at  Roanoke  when  you  come  back !" 

I  felt  my  blood  rising,  and  said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Randolph,  I  could  not  have  believed  this  had 
I  not  seen  it.  I  thought  you  had  more  compassion  for 
your  slaves.  You  are  positively  unjust  in  this  case,  for, 
surely,  you  have  punished  him  severely  enough  by  leav- 
ing him  behind  you,  without  hurting  his  feelings.  You 
have  made  the  poor  fellow  cry." 

"  What !"  said  he  quickly,  "  does  he  really  shed  tears?" 

"  He  does,"  replied  I,  "  and  you  may  see  them  yourself." 

44  Then,"  said  he,  "  he  shall  go  with  me  !  John,  take 
down  four  baggage,  and  let  us  forget  what  has  passed. 
I  was  irritated,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  rebuke." 

Thus  ended  this  curious  scene.  John  instantly  bright, 
ened  up,  soon  forgot  his  master's  anger,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  boat  in  a  few  minutes,  perfectly  happy. 

Just  as  the  steamboat  was  casting  off,  Randolph  called 
out  to  me : 

"  Good-by,  my  friend,  and  remember,  I  shall  land  at  the 
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Cove  of  Cork,  (the  dangers  of  the  sees  always  excepted,) 
end  go  over  to  Limerick,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  at  your  fa- 
ther's house.'* 

I  did  not  place  much  dependence  upon  this  hasty  pro. 
imse,  and  was,  therefore,  agreeably  surprised,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  by  receiving  a  letter  from  home,  informing  me 
that "  Randolph  of  Roanoke**  had  really  paid  my  family  a  visit, 
of  which  they  had  not  received  the  slightest  intimation  un- 
til he  entered  the  parlour  and  introduced  himself.  He  made 
himself  extremely  agreeable,  and  they  were  very  sorry  to 
part  with  him  the  next  day. 

The  day  after  the  packet  sailed  I  received  the  following 
note  by  the  pilot : 

M  At  anchor  off  the  Uoek.    Sunday  night. 

"  I  forgot  my  stick,  a  hickory  sapling,  on  board  the  steam- 
boat this  morning.  I  left  it  where  I  was  writing.  Ic  is  'pig- 
wus  amicitiaef  and  the  pilot  has  promised  to  recover  it  if 
possible,  for  which  purpose  I  have  given  him  a  dollar  and  a 
description  of  the  stick,  which  has  no  cost  bestowed  on  it, 
except  a  ferule  and  a  little  varnish,  and  has  a  bulbous  head. 
Pray  send  it  by  the  *  Orbit'  Poor  John  has  no  bed,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  brought  him.    Yours  truly,  J.  JLofR," 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  he 
gave  me  an  animated  description  of  his  short  visit  to 
Ireland. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  much  as  I  was  prepared  to  see  misery 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  I  was  utterly  shocked  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  peasantry  between  Limerick  and  Dub. 
lin.  Why,  sir,  John  never  felt  so  proud  at  being  a  Virginia 
slave.  He  looked  with  honour  upon  the  mud  hovels  and 
miserable  food  of  the  white  Wave*,  and  I  had  no  fear  of  his 
running  away.  The  landlords,  and  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  have  a  fearful  account  to  give,  some  day  or 
other,  sir,  of  the  five  and  ten  talents  entrusted  to  them.  I 
could  not  keep  silence,  sir,  but  everywhere,  in  the  stage- 
coaches and  hotels,  I  expressed"  my  opinions  fearlessly.  One 
morning,  whilst  breakfasting  at *  Morrison's,'  in  Dublin,  I  was 
drawn  into  an  argument  with  half-a-dozen  country  gentlemen, 
all  violent  tones,  who  seemed  to  think  that  all  the  evils  of 
Ireland  arose  from  the  disloyalty  of  the  Catholics.  I  defended 
the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  denied  their  political 
rights ;  and  I  told  them  very  plainly,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
•ture,  mat  until  they '  unmuzzled  the  ox  which  treadeth  out  the 
corn,'  they  must  expect  insurrections  and  opposition  to  the 
government  I  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words  than  they 
all  endeavoured  to  silence  me  by  clamour,  and  one  of  them 
insinuated  that  I  must  be  a  ( foreign  spy.'  I  stood  up  at  once, 
sir,  and  after  a  pause  said,  '  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  am  in 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  the  centre  of  hospitality,  or  do  I 
dream  ?  Is  this  the  way  that  Irish  gentlemen  are  wont  to 
treat  strangers,  who  happen  to  express  sympathy  for  the  wrongs 
of  their  countrymen  ?  If,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  refute  my 
arguments,  at  least  do  not  drown  my  voice  by  noisy  asser- 
tions, which  you  do  not  attempt  to  prove.  If  ever  any  of  you 
should  visit  old  Virginia,  I  shall  promise  you  a  fair  hearing,  at 
aO  events ;  and  you  may  compare  our  system  of  slavery  with 
yours — aye,  and  be  the  judges  yourselves  !*  This  pointed  re- 
buke had  the  desired  effect ;  the  moment  they  discovered  who 
I  was  they  instantly  apologized  for  their  rudeness,  insisted  upon 
my  dining  with  them,  and  never  did  I  spend  a  more  jovial 
day.  The  instant  politic*  were  laid  aside  all  was  wit,  and  re- 
partee and  song.  So  ended  my  first  and  last  debate  with  a 
party  of  Irish  toriesJ9 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  "  did  you  regret  my  advice  to  take 
faithful «  John*  with  youf* 

M  Regret  it,  sir  !*  exclaimed  he  ;  "  oh  no !  I  should  have 
died  had  it  not  been  for  him.    He  saved  my  life  three  several 


"  Then,"  replied  I,  « I  hope,  to  use  your  own  figure  of 
speech,  that  next  time  you  will  not « go  off  at  half-cock.1  M 

"  How  were  you  pleased  with  England  this  visit  V  con- 
tinued I. 

He  replied  with  enthusiasm,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height: 

"  There  never  was  such  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  England ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  ever  can  be 
any  combination  of  circumstances  hereafter  to  make  such 
another  country  as  old  England  now  is— God  bless  her !  But 
in  Ireland,"  added  he,  «  the  government  and  the  church,  or 
the  lion  and  the  jackal,  have  divided  the  spoils  between  them, 
leaving  nothing  for  poor  Pat  but  the  potatoes.  The  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  sir,  does  his  best  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  the 
peasantry,  and  yet  he  is  abused  by  both  factions—a  pretty 
good  proof  that  he  acts  impartially  between  them,  nr." 

Mr.  Randolph  left  town  for  Washington  next  day,  promising 
to  write  me  occasionally ;  he  did  so,  for  several  years  after- 
wards, and  I  shall  give  some  extracts  from  his  letters. 

He  was  very  jealous  of  his  fame  as  a  correct  speaker  in 
Congress,  and  used  frequently  to  blame  mo  reporters  for  not 
making  accurate  reports  of  his  speeches.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  14, 1824,  he  says : 

"  As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  transmit  my  baga- 
telle of  a  speech  across  the  Atlantic,  I  wish  you  could  find 
some  means  of  apprizing  Lord  L—  and  Mr.  R—  of  some 
gross  mistakes  of  my  meaning  by  the  reporter.  I  never  spoke 
of  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  'greatest*  of  ministers,  for  such  I  never 
thought  him.  I  described  him  as  one  of  the  '  loftiest  and  most 
unbending,'  and  instead  of  referring  my  auditors  to  the  count- 
less speeches  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  expressly  stated  the  case  of  inter- 
ference attempted  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  that  of  Oczakow.  If  you 
please,  I  will  send  you  a  more  correct  report  of  what  I  said ; 
and  I  shall  be  gratified  very  highly  if  it  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  such  good  patriots  and  able  statesmen  as  Lord 

L ,  Lord  H ,  and  Mr.  S.  R— .    When  you  write  to 

England  or  Ireland  pray  remember  me  to  all  friends.  By  the 
way,  get  some  Liverpool  friend  to  send  me  '  Tim  Bobbin,'  (a 
Lancashire  author,)  and  then  make  me  a  present  of  it  Fare- 
well, my  good  sir.    Sincerely  yours." 

"  P.  S.  As  you  relish  such  matters,  I  send  you  a  couple  of 
jeux  d"  esprit  : 

On  Dr.  H.  delivering  a  very  fiomery  oration,  with  aroUqf  bar- 
ley-sugar brandished  in  his  right  hand. 

•  With  razor  keen 

As  e'er  was  seen, 
A  Barber  they  call  Phu\ 

In  Congress  rose, 

And  by  the  nose, 
Took  Mr.  Hemphill's  bill : 

In  huge  affright, 

At  such  a  sight, 
I  saw  a  Jersey  dandy 

Attempt  to  stay 

That  razor's  sway, 
With  a  stick  of  luger-candy !' 

u  Wynn,  the  Vinjinian  racer,  sold  Dr.  Thornton,  of  great 
notoriety,  a  race-horse  named  Rattler,  and  was  obliged  to 
brine  a  suit  for  payment  Thornton  pleaded  that  Rattler  was. 
good  for  nothing,  and  Wynn  proved  that  he  had  been  brought 
to  that  condition  by  starvation. 

•  WYHH  W.  TH0BNT0K. 

4  How  can  he  hope  to  win,  whatever  his  speed. 
With  his  horses  unfed,  and  his  counsel  unfee'd  ? 
His  horses  unfed  will  sure  lose  him  his  race, 
And  his  lawyers  unfee'd  will  lose  him  the  case !' 

«  Washtostoii,  March  1, 1824. 
"  I  send  you  a  more  correct  report  of  my  speeches  on  the 
Greek  question  than  has  yet  been  published.  They  are  not 
compositions  in  writing ;  they  are  short-hand  reports,  with  here 
and  there  a  correction  of  a  flagrant  mistake.  I  shall  send 
you  by  to-morrow's  mail  all  Cobbetfs  printed  sermons.  I  am 
very  unwell,  and  nearly  blind.  Farewell,  and  let  me  hear  from 
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you  as  often  as  possible.    I  have  the  gout  in  myaight  hand 
and  great  toe !     I  should  dislike  that  Mr.  S.  R— — ,  or  Lord 

L f  or  Lord  H—  should  think  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt  as 

the  '  greatest  of  ministers.'    I  never  thought  so,  and  said  no 
such  thing.  I  gave  the  palm  to  Mr.  Fox.      Yours,  R.  of  R." 

"March  9,1824. 

"  Your  favour  of  the  sixth  arrived  not  ten  minutes  ago.  You 
see  that  I  endeavour,  by  the  promptitude  of  my  acknowledg- 
ment, to  obtain,  if  not  to  deserve,  a  continuance  of  your  favours. 
If  such  as  mat  before  me  be  a  new  specimen  of  your  '  stupid' 
letters,  I  shall  die  a  laughing  when  Iget  one  of  your  witty  ones. 
Yesterday,  Mr. — came  out,  flushed  with  confidence,  on  the 
tariff  bill ;  but  his  shallow  sophistry  and  ignorance  were  ex- 
posed in  the  most  glaring  manner — (He  did  not  know  that  the 
article  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed  was  a  transcript  of 
that  of  Jay  in  1794 ;  and  he  talked  of  duties  which  England 
had  lain,  Sec.) — We  stuck  at  the  mud  section  of  the  bill,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  to  sixty-six,  and  I  never  saw  mortifi- 
cation more  strongly  depicted  than  in  his  face  and  manner.  I 
think  we  shall  defeat  the  bill. 

"  Mr.  Macon  was  much  diverted  with  your  letter,  which  I 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  him ;  especially  that  part  of  it  that 
relates  to  your  Irish  road-jobs.  I  remember  well  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  admirable  satire.  By  the  way,  do  you  ever  have  a 
conveyance  to  her  ?  If  you  are  one  of  her  correspondents, 
make  my  devoirs.  In  one  of  my  speeches  '  toil/*  is  reported 
for  '  thaU.9    I  forget  whether  I  corrected  it  or  not" 

"  April  14, 1834 ;  from  Babel 

"  Nothing  but  the  tariff  bill  kept  me  from  going  to  New- 
York  on  Sunday  last,  to  take  passage  in  the  packet  that  sails 
on  Good  Friday.  A  most  unprovoked  and  rude  attack  was 
made  upon  me  in  the  House  on  Monday,  but  it  was  received 
in  a  spirit  which  Robert  Barclay  could  not  have  disapproved, 
and  which  brought  me  *  golden  opinions'  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. I  have  heard  of  many.  Mr.  King*  the  Patroon,  and 
twenty  more,  speaking  for  themselves.  Mr.  King  said,  *  he 
was  delighted,'  etc  &c.,  with  much  more  that  my  modesty 
will  not  permit  me  to  write." 

"May  11. 

"Mr.  Crawford  has  this  day  triumphantly,  but  with  the 
most  perfect  dignity  and  good  temper,  refuted  Mr.  Edwards' 
charges,  and  has  convicted  him  of  perjury  without  using  the 
term,  or  bringing  the  charge,  merely  by  referring  to  second 
testimony  that  directly  contradicts  his  evidence  on  oath.  It  is 
the  most  passionless  production  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
will  recoil  upon  his  adversaries.  I  consider  that  this  business 
will  insure  his  election." 

M  Washtkgton,  February  19, 1825. 

"  In  return  for  your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  thirteenth, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  send  you  this  costive  reply ;  but  my 
health  is  worse  than  ever,  and  I  have  suffered  more  within 
three  days  past,  from  my  accident  at  Stoney -Strafford,  than  I 
did  at  me  time  when  the  injury  was  received. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  He  is  in  raptures  with 
his  new  purchase.  He  saya  that  although  he  has  no  conceal- 
ments, and  hates  to  have  anything  to  conceal,  yet,  at  Rapp's 
request,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  price.  It  is,  certainly, 
nothing  like  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  papers.  He  has  bought 
everything,  flocks,  herds,  &c.  as  it  stands.  Thanks  to  you 
for  Irish  news.  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  that 
quarter,  and  of  such  men  as  Spring  Rice  and  the  Knight  of 
Kerry.  Success  to  their  schemes,  for  they  have  the  good  of 
mankind  in  view. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  regard, 
truly  yours,  J.  R.  of  R." 


THE  FEMALE  WARD. 

Most  men  have  two  or  more  souls,  and  Jem  Tbalimer 
was  a  doublet,  with  sets  of  manners  corresponding.  Indeed 
one  identity  could  never  have  served  the  pair  of  him !  When 
sad — that  is  to  say,  when  in  disgrace  or  out  of  money — he 
had  the  air  of  a  good  man  with  a  broken  heart  When  gay— 
flush  in  pocket  and  happy  in  his  little  ambitions— you  would 
have  thought  him  a  dangerous  companion  for  his  grandmother. 


The  last  impression  did  him  more  injustice  man  the  first,  for 
he  was  really  very  amiably  disposed  when  depressed,  and  not 
always  wicked  when  gay — but  he  made  friends  in  both  cha- 
racters. People  seldom  forgive  us  for  compelling  them  to 
correct  their  first  impressions  of  us,  and  as  mis  was  uniformly 
the  case  with  Jem,  whether  he  had  begun  as  saint  or  sinner, 
he  was  commonly  reckoned  a  deep-water  fish ;  and,  where 
there  were  young  ladies  in  the  ease,  early  warned  off  the 
premises.  The  remakable  exception  to  mis  rule,  in  the  inci- 
dent I  am  about  to  relate,  arose,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
from  his  appearing,  during  a  certain  period,  in  one  character 
only. 

To  begin  my  story  fairly,  I  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
our  Junior  Jem  in  college,  showing,  by  a  little  passage  in  our 
adventures,  how  Tbalimer  and  I  became  acquainted  with  me 
confiding  gentleman  to  be  referred  to. 

A  college  suspension,  very  agreeably  timed,  in  June,  left 
my  friend  Jem  and  myself  masters  of  our  travels  for  an  un- 
certain period ;  and  as  our  purse  was  always  in  common,  like 
our  shirts,  love4etters  and  disgraces,  our  several  borrowings 
were  thrust  into  a  wallet  which  was  sometimes  in  his  pocket, 
sometimes  in  mine,  as  each  took  the  turn  to  be  paymaster. 
With  the  (intercepted)  letters  in  our  pockets,  informing  the 
governors  of  our  degraded  position,  we  travelled  very  prospe- 
rously on — bound  to  Niagara,  but  very  ready  to  fall  into  any 
manner  of  obliquity  by  the  way.  We  arrived  at  Albany, 
Thalimcr  chancing  to  be  purser,  and  as  this  function  tacitly 
conferred,  on  the  holder,  all  other  responsibilities,  I  made  my- 
self comfortable  at  the  hotel  for  the  second  day  and  the 
third — up  to  the  seventh — rather  wondering  at  Jem's  de- 
pressed spirits  and  the  sudden  falling  off  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
Niagara,  but  content  to  stay  if  he  liked,  and  manuring  myself 
in  the  side-hill  city  passably  well.  It  was  during  my  rambles 
without  him  in  this  week  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
bilious-looking  person  lodging  at  the  same  hotel — a  Louisi- 
anian  on  a  tour  of  health.  This  gentleman,  whom  he  in- 
troduced to  me  by  the  name  of  Dauchy,  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  sudden  attachment  to  my  friend,  and  as  Jem  had  a 
"  secret  sorrow"  unusual  to  him,  and  the  other  an  unusual  se- 
cretion of  bile,  there  was  of  course  between  them  that  "se- 
cret sympathy"  which  is  the  basis  of  many  tender  friendships. 
I  rather  liked  Mr.  Dauchy.  He  seemed  one  of  those  chivalric, 
polysyllabic  Southerners,  incapable  of  a  short  word  or  a  mean 
action,  and,  interested  that  Jem  should  retain  his  friendship, 
I  was  not  sorry  to  find  our  departure  follow  close  on  the  re- 
covery of  his  spirits. 

We  went  on  toward  Niagara,  and  in  the  irresistible  confi- 
dence of  canal-travelling  I  made  out  the  secret  of  tnyfidu* 
achates.  He  had  attempted  to  alleviate  the  hardship  of  a  deck 
passage  for  a  bright-eyed  girl  on  board  the  steamer,  and,  on 
going  below  to  his  berth,  left  her  his  great-coat  for  a  pillow. 
The  staffed  wallet  which  somewhat  distended  the  breast- 
pocket, was  probably  in  the  way  of  her  downy  cheek,  and 
Jem  supposed  that  she  simply  forgot  to  return  the  "  removed 
deposit" — but  he  did  not  miss  his  money  till  twelve  hours  after, 
and  then,  between  lock  of  means  to  pursue  her,  and  shame  at 
the  sentiment  he  had  wasted,  he  kept  the  disaster  to  himself 
and  passed  a  melancholy  week  in  devising  expedients  for 
replenishing.  Through  this  peneeraeo  vein,  however,  lay  his 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for  he  thus  touched  the  soul  and  funds 
of  Mr.  Dauchy.  The  correspondence,  (commenced  by  the 
re-payment  of  the  loan,)  was  kept  up  stragglingly  for  several 
years,  bolstered  somewhat  by  barrels  of  marmalade,  boxes  of 
sugar,  hominy,  etc.,  till  finally  it  ended  in  the  unlooked-for 
consignment  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  story. 

Jem  and  myself  had  been  a  year  out  of  college,  and  wen 
passing  through  that "  tight  placs"  in  life,  commonly  under* 
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•toad  in  New-England  as  u  the  going  in  at  die  little  end  of 
the  horn."  Expected  by  our  parents  to  take  to  money-mak- 
ing bke  ducks  to  swimming,  deprived  At  once  of  college 
allowance,  called  on  to  be  men  because  our  education  was 
paid  for,  and  frowned  upon  at  every  manifestation  of  a  lin- 
gering taste  for  pleasure, — it  was  not  surprising  that  we  some- 
times gave  tokens  of  feeling  **  crowded,"  and  obtained  some- 
what the  reputation  of  "  bad  subjects" — (using  this  expressive 
i  quite  literally.)  Jem's  share  of  this  odour  of  wicked- 
i  much  the  greater,  his  unlucky  deviltry  of  counte- 
>  doing  him  its  usual  disservice,  but  like  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  was  attributed  as  a  favourite  preiegi  he  was 
u  not  so  black  as  he  was  painted." 

We  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  believer  in  the 
future  culmination  of  our  clouded  stars— Gallagher, "  mine 
host"— and  for  value  to  he  received  when  our  brains  should 
fructify,  his  white  soup  and  "red-string  Madeira,"  his  game, 
turtle,  and  all  the  forthcomings  of  the  best  restaurant  of 
our  epoch,  were  served  lovingly  and  charged  moderately. 
Peace  be  with  the  ashes  of  William  Gallagher !  "  The 
brains''  hate  fructified  and  "  the  value**  hot  been  received — 
but  his  name  and  memory  are  not  "  filed  away"  with  the 
receipt ;  and  though  years  have  gone  over  his  grave,  his 
modest  welcome,  and  generous  dispensation  of  entertain. 
ment  and  service,  are,  by  one  at  least  of  those  who  enjoyed 
mem,  gratefully  and  freshly  remembered ! 

We  were  to  dine  as  usual  at  Gallagher's  at  six— one  May 
day  which  I  well  remember.  I  was  just  addressing  myself 
to  my  day's  work  when  Jem  broke  into  my  room  with  a  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  and  an  expression  on  his  face  of  mingled 
embarrassment  and  fear. 

"  What  the  dense  to  do  with  her !"  said  he,  handing  me 
the  letter. 

"  A  new  scrape,  Jem  V*  I  asked,  as  I  looked  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  Dauchy  coat  of  arms  on  a  seal  as  big  as  a  dollar. 

"  Scrape  ? — yes  it  is  a  scrape ! — for  I  shall  never  get  out 
of  it  reputably.  What  a  dunce  old  Dauchy  must  be  to  send 
me  a  girl  to  educate  !  I  a  young  lady's  guardian !  Why,  I 
shall  be  the  laugh  of  the  town !  What  say  ?  Isn't  it  a  good 
one?" 

I  had  been  carefully  perusing  the  letter  while  Thatimer 
walked  soliloquizing  about  the  room.  It  was  from  his  old 
friend  of  marmalades  and  sugars,  and  in  the  most  confiding 
and  grave  terms,  as  if  Jem  and  he  had  been  a  couple  of 
contemporaneous  old  bachelors,  it  consigned  to  his  guar- 
dianship and  friendly  counsel,  Miss  Adelmine  Lasacque, 
me  only  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  planter !  Mr.  Lasacque 
having  no  friends  at  the  north,  had  applied  to  Mr.  Dauchy 
for  his  guidance  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  person  to  su- 
perintend her  education,  and  as  Thalimer  was  the  only  cor. 
respondent  with  whom  Mr.  Dauchy  had  relations  of  friend. 
ship,  and  was,  moreover,  "  fitted  admirably  for  the  trust  by 
his  impressive  and  dignified  address,"  (?)  he  had  "  taken 
the  liberty,"  Ac.  dec. 

M  Have  you  seen  her  V9  I  asked,  after  a  long  laugh,  in 
which  Jem  joined  but  partially. 

"  No,  indeed !  She  arrived  last  night  in  the  New-Orleans 
packet,  and  the  captain  brought  me  this  letter  at  daylight 
with  the  young  lady'B  compliments.  The  old  sea-dog  look- 
ed  a  little  astounded  when  I  announced  myself.  Well  he 
might,  faith !  I  don't  look  like  a  young  lady's  guardian, 
do  IT" 

"Well— you  are  to  go  on  board  and  fetch  her— 4s 
that  it  1" 

"Fetch  her!  Where  shall  I  fetch  her  ?  Who  is  to  take 
a  young  lady  of  my  fetching?  I  can't  find  a  female  acade- 
my that  I  can  approve—?' 


I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  for  Jem  was  in  ear- 
nest with  his  scruples,  and  looked  the  picture  of  unban* 
pin  ess. 

M I  say  I  can't  find  one  in  a  minute— don't  laugh,  yon 
blackguard ! — and  where  to  lodge  her  meantime  1"  What 
should  I  say  to  the  hotel-keepers?  They  all  know  me? 
It  looks  devilish  odd,  let  me  tell  you,  to  bring  a  young  girl, 
without  matron  or  other  acquaintances  than  myself,  and 
lodge  her  at  a  public  house  V 

"  Your  mother  must  take  your  charge  off  your  hands." 

"  Of  course  that  was  the  first  thing  I  thought  of.  You 
know  my  mother !  She  don't  half  believe  the  story,  in  the 
first  place.  If  there  is  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dauchy,  she 
says,  and  if  this  is  a  *  Miss  Lasacque,'  all  the  way  from 
Louisiana,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do—send  her  back  in 
the  packet  she  came  in !  Shell  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ! 
There's  more  in  it  than  I  am  willing  to  explain.  I  never 
mentioned  this  Mr.  Dauchy  before  !  Mischief  will  come  of 
it !  Abduction's  a  dreadful  thing !  If  I  will  make  myself 
notorious  I  need  not  think  to  involve  ray  mother  and  sis- 
ters I    That's  the  way  she  talks  about  it !" 

"But  couldn't  we  mollify  your  mother? — for,  after  all, 
her  countenance  in  the  matter  will  be  expected !" 

"  Not  a  chance  of  it !" 

"  The  money  part  of  it  is  all  right?" 

"  Turn  the  letter  over !  Credit  for  a  large  amount  on  the 
Robinsons,  payable  to  my  order  only !" 

"  Faith !  it's  a  very  hard  case  if  a  nice  girl  with  plenty  of 
money  can't  be  permitted  to  land  in  Boston !  You  didn't 
ask  the  captain  if  she  was  pretty  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !  But  pretty  or  plain,  I  must  get  her  ashore 
and  be  civil  to  her.  I  must  ask  her  to  dine  !  I  must  do 
something  besides  hand  her  over  to  a  boarding-school !  Will 
you  come  down  to  the  ship  with  me  T* 

My  curiosity  was  quite  aroused,  and  I  dressed  immediate. 
Iy.  On  our  way  down  we  stopped  at  Gallagher's  to  request 
a  little  embellishment  to  our  ordinary  dinner.  It  was  quite 
clear,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  mat  she  must  dine  with  her 
guardian  there,  or  nowhere.  Gallagher  looked  surprised, 
to  say  the  least,  at  our  proposition  to  bring  a  young  lady  to 
dine  with  us,  but  he  made  no  comment  beyond  a  respectful 
remark  that  "  No.  2  was  very  private !" 

We  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  from  Devonshire-street 
when  Jem  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 

"  We  have  not  decided  yet  what  we  are  to  do  with  Miss 
Lasacque  all  day,  nor  where  we  shall  send  her  baggage,  nor 
where  is  she  to  lodge  to-night  For  heaven's  sake  suggest 
something  V  added  Jem,  quite  out  of  temper. 

"  Why,  as  you  say,  it  would  be  heavy  work  to  walk  her 
about  the  streets  from  now  till  dinner-time—eight  hours  or 
more !  Gallagher's  is  only  an  eating-house,  unluckily,  and 
you  are  so  well  known  at  all  the  hotels,  that,  to  take  her  to 
one  of  them  without  a  chaperon,  would,  to  say  the  least, 
give  occasion  for  remark.  But  here,  around  the  corner,  is 
one  of  the  best  boarding-houses  in  town,  kept  by  the  two 
old  Misses  Smith.  You  might  offer  to  put  her  under  their 
protection.    Let's  try !" 

The  Misses  Smith  were  a  couple  of  reduced  gentle- 
women,  who  charged  a  very  good  price  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  piqued  themselves  on  entertaining  only  very  good 
company.  Begging  Jem  to  assume  the  confident  tone 
which  the  virtuous  character  of  his  errand  required,  I  rang 
at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  for  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  we  were  shown  into  the  basement  parlour,  when 
the  eldest  Miss  Smith  sat  with  her  spectacles  on,  adding 
new  vinegar  to  some  pots  of  pickles.  Our  business  was 
very  briefly  stated.    Miss  Smith  had  plenty  of  spare  room. 
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Would  we  wait  a  moment  till  she  tied  on  the  coven  to  her 
pickle-jars  ? 

The  cordiality  of  the  venerable  demoiselle  evidently  put 
Thalimer  in  spirits.  He  gave  me  a  glance  which  said  very 
plainly, "  You  see  we  needn't  have  troubled  our  heads  about 
this !" — but  the  sequel  was  to  come. 

Miss  Smith  led  the  way  to  the  second  story,  where  were 
two  very  comfortable  unoccupied  bed-rooms. 

M  A  single  lady  7"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jem,  *  a  Miss  Lasacque  of  Louisiana.** 

41  Young,  did  you  say?" 

"  Seventeen,  or  thereabouts,  I  fancy.**  (This  was  a  guess, 
but  Jem  chose  to  appear  to  know  all  about  her.) 

"  And — ehem ! — and— quite  alone  V 
.  "  Quite  alone— she  is  come  here  to  go  to  school." 

"  Oh,  to  go  to  school !  Pray — will  she  pass  her  vacations 
with  your  mother?" 

"  No !"  said  Jem,  coughing,  and  looking  rather  em- 
barrassed. 

"  Indeed !  She  is  with  Mrs.  Thalimer  at  present,  I  pre- 
sume." 

c <  No— she  is  still  on  ship-board !  Why,  my  dear  madam, 
she  only  arrived  from  New-Orleans  this  morning." 

"  And  your  mother  has  not  had  time  to  see  her?  I  un- 
derstand. Mrs.  Thalimer  will  accompany  her  here,  of 
course." 

Jem  began  to  see  the  end  of  the  old  maid's  catechism, 
and  thought  it  best  to  volunteer  the  remainder  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

44  My  mother  is  not  acquainted  with  this  young  lady's 
friends,"  he  said ;  "  and,  in  fact,  she  comes  introduced  only 
to  myself." 

"  She  has  a  guardian,  surely?"  said  Miss  Smith,  drawing 
back  into  her  Elizabethan  ruff  with  more  dignity  than  she 
had  hitherto  worn. 

44 1  am  her  guardian  I"  replied  Jem,  looking  as  red  and 
guilty  as  if  he  had  really  abducted  the  young  lady,  and 
was  ashamed  of  his  errand. 

The  spinster  bit  her  lips  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

44  Will  you  walk  down  stain  for  a  moment,  gentlemen," 
she  resumed,  "  and  let  me  speak  to  my  sister.  I  should 
have  told  you  that  the  rooms  might  posnlbly  be  engaged. 
I  am  not  quite  sure— indeed— ehem — pray  walk  down  and 
be  seated  a  moment !" 

Very  much  to  the  vexation  of  my  discomfited  friend,  I 
bunt  into  a  laugh  as  we  closed  the  door  of  the  basement 
parlour  behind  us. 

44  You  don't  realize  my  confoundedly  awkward  position," 
•aid  he.  "  I  am  responsible  for  every  step  I  take,  to  the 
girl's  father  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  my  friend  Dauchy, 
one  of  the  most  chivalric  old  cocks  in  the  world,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  could  never  understand  why  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter !  And  it  does  seem  strange,  that  in  a  city 
with  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  should  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  find  lodging  for  a  virtuous  lady,  a  stranger !" 

I  was  contriving  how  to  tell  Thalimer  that "  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  camel  but  for  the  dead  cat  hung  upon 
its  neck,"  when  a  maid-servant  opened  the  door  with  a  mes- 
sage :— ><  Miss  Smith's  compliments  and  she  was  very  sorry 
she  had  no  room  to  spare !" 

44  Pleasant !"  said  Jem,  "  very  pleasant !  I  suppose  every 
other  keeper  of  a  respectable  house  will  be  equally  sorry. 
Meantime,  it's  getting  on  towards  noon,  and  that  poor  girl 
is  moping  on  ship-board,  wondering  whether  she  is  ever 
to  be  taken  ashore !  Do  you  think  she  might  sleep  at 
Gallagher's?" 

M  Certainly  not!   He  has,  probably,  no  accommodations 


for  a  lady,  and,  to  lodge  in  a  restaurant,  after  dining  with 
you  there,  would  be  an  indiscreet  first  step  in  a  strange  city, 
to  say  the  least  But  let  us  make  our  visit  to  your  fair  ward, 
my  dear  Jem !  Perhaps  she  has  a  face  innocent  enough  to 
tell  its  own  story — like  the  lady  who  walked  through  Erin 
'  with  the  snow-white  wand.'  " 

The  vessel  had  lain  in  the  stream  all  night,  and  was  just 
hauling  up  to  the  wharf  with  the  moving  tide.'  A  crowd  of 
spectators  stood  at  the  end  of  her  mooring  cable,  and,  as  she 
warped  in,  universal  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  a  single 
object  Upon  a  heap  of  cotton-bales,  the  highest  point  of 
the  confused  lumber  of  the  deck,  sat  a  lady  under  a  aky-blue 
parasol.  Her  gown  was  of  pink  silk,  and  by  the  volume  of 
this  showy  material  which  was  presented  to  the  eye,  the 
wearer,  when  standing,  promised  to  turn  out  of  rather  con- 
spicuous stature.  White  gloves,  a  pair  of  superb  amethyst 
bracelets,  a  string  of  gold  beads  on  her  neck,  and  shoulders 
quite  naked  enough  for  a  ball,  were  all  the  disclosures  made 
for  a  while  by  the  envious  parasol,  if  we  except  a  little  ob- 
ject in  blue,  which  seemed  the  extremity  of  something  she 
was  sitting  on,  held  in  her  left  hand, — and  which  turned  out 
to  be  her  right  foot  in  a  blue  satin  slipper ! 

I  turned  to  Thalimer.  He  was  literally  pale  with  con- 
sternation. 

44  Hadn't  you  better  send  for  a  carriage  to  take  your  ward 
away  ?**  I  suggested. 

44  You  don't  believe  that  to  be  Miss  Lasacque,  surely  I" 
exclaimed  Jem,  turning  upon  me  with  an  imploring  look. 

44  Such  is  my  foreboding,**  I  replied ;  "  but  wait  a  moment 
Her  face  may  be  pretty,  and  you,  of  course,  in  your  guardian 
capacity,  may  suggest  a  simplification  of  her  toilette. 
Consider ! — the  poor  girl  was  never  before  off  the  planta- 
tion— at  least  so  said  old  Dauchy*s  letter." 

The  sailors  now  began  to  pull  upon  the  stern-line,  and,  as 
the  Bhip  came  round,  the  face  of  the  unconscious  object  of 
curiosity  6tole  into  view.  Most  of  the  spectators,  after  a  sin- 
gle glance,  turned  their  attention  elsewhere  with  a  smile, 
and  Jem,  putting  his  hands  into  his  two  coat  pockets  behind 
him,  walked  off  toward  the  end  of  the  pier,  whistling  to  him- 
self very  energetically.  She  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  pe- 
culiar physiognomy  of  the  south — lean  rather  than  slight, 
sallow  rather  than  pale.    Yet  I  thought  her  eyes  fine. 

Thalimer  joined  me  as  the  ship  touched  the  dock,  and  we 
stepped  on  board  together.  The  cabin-boy  confirmed  our 
expectations  as  to  the  lady's  identity,  and  putting  on  the  very 
insinuating  manner  which  was  part  of  his  objectionable  ex- 
terior, Jem  advanced  and  begged  to  know  if  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  addressing  Miss  Lasacque. 

Without  loosing  her  hold  upon  her  right  foot,  the  lady 
nodded. 

44  Then,  madam !*•  said  Jem,  "  permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you  your  guardian,  Mr.  Thalimer !" 

"What,  that  old  gentleman  coming  this  way?"  asked 
Miss  Lasacque,  fixing  her  eyes  on  a  custom-house  officer  who 
was  walking  the  deck. 

Jem  handed  the  lady  his  card 

44  That  is  my  name,"  said  he,  M  and  I  should  be  happy  to 
know  how  I  can  begin  the  duties  of  my  office  !*' 

44  Dear  me  i"  said  the  astonished  damsel,  dropping  her 
foot  to  take  his  hand,  "  isn't  there  an  older  Mr.  James  Thali- 
mer ?  Mr.  Dauchy  said  it  was  a  gentleman  near  his  own 
age!" 

44 1  grow  older,  as  you  know  me  longer  P*  Jem  replied 
apologetically ;  but  his  ward  was  too  well  satisfied  with  his 
appearance,  to  need  even  mis  remarkable  fact  to  console 
her.  She  came  down  with  a  slide  from  her  cotton-bag  ele- 
vation, called  to  the  cook  to  bring  the  band-box  with  the  bon* 
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net  in  it,  and  meantime  gave  us  a  brief  history  of  the  incon- 
veniences she  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her 
slave,  Dinah,  who  had  died  of  sea-sickness  three  days  out 
This,  to  me,  was  bad  news,  for  I  had  trusted  to  a  "  lady's 
maid"  for  the  preservation  of  appearances,  and  the  scandal 
threatening  Jem's  guardianship,  looked,  in  consequence, 
yeiy  imminent. 

"I  am  dying  to  get  my  feet  on  land  again !"  said  Miss 
Lasacque,  putting  her  arm  in  her  guardian's,  and  turning  to- 
ward the  gangway— her  bonnet  not  lied,  nor  her  neck 
covered,  and  thin  blue  satin  slippers,  though  her  feet  were 
small,  showing  forth  in  contrast  with  her  pink  silk  gown, 
with  frightful  conspicuousness !  Jem  resisted  the  shoreward 
pull,  and  stood  motionless  and  aghast 

"  Your  baggage,"  he  stammered  at  last 

"  Here,  cook !"  cried  the  lady,  *'  tell  the  captain,  when 
he  conies  aboard,  to  send  my  trunks  to  Mr.  Thalimer's ! 
They  are  down  in  the  bold,  and  he  told  me  he  couldn't  get 
at  'em  till  to-morrow,"  she  added,  by  way  of  explanation 
toThalhner. 

I  felt  constrained  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam !"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  little  peculi- 
arity in  our  climate,  of  which  you  probably  are  not  advised. 
An  east  wind  commonly  sets  in  about  noon,  which  makes  a 
shawl  very  necessary.  In  consequence,  too,  of  the  bronchitis 
which  this  sudden  change  is  apt  to  give  people  of  tender  con- 
stitutions, the  ladies  of  Boston  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  what 
is  becoming,  and  wear  their  dresses  very  high  in  the  throat" 

"  La !"  said  the  astonished  damsel,  putting  her  hand  upon 
her  bare  neck,  "  is  it  sore  throat  that  you  mean?  I'm  very 
subject  to  it,  indeed  I  Cook !  bring  me  that  fur-tippet  out  of 
the  cabin !  I'm  so  sorry  my  dresses  are  all  made  so  low,  and 
I  haven't  a  shawl  unpacked  either ! — dear !  dear !" 

Jem  and  I  exchanged  a  look  of  hopeless  resignation,  as 
the  cook  appeared  with  the  chinchilli  tippet.  A  bold  man 
might  have  hesitated  to  share  the  conspicuousness  of  such 
a  figure  in  a  noon  promenade,  but  we  each  gave  her  an  arm 
when  she  had  tied  the  soiled  ribbon  around  her  throat,  and 
silently  set  forward. 

It  was  a  bright  and  very  warm  day,  and  there  seemed  a 
conspiracy  among  our  acquaintances,  to  cross  our  path. 
Once  in  the  street,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  they  looked 
at  us,  for  the  towering  height  at  which  the  lady  carried  her 
very  showy  bonnet,  the  flashy  material  of  her  dress,  the 
jewels  and  the  chinchilli  tippet,  formed  an  ensemble  which 
caught  the  eye  like  a  rainbow ;  and  truly  people  did  gaze, 
and  the  boys,  spite  of  the  unconscious  look  which  we  at- 
tempted, did  give  rather  disagreeable  evidence  of  being 
amused.  I  had  various  misgivings,  myself,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  my  own  share  in  the  performance,  and,  at  every  cor- 
ner, felt  sorely  tempted  to  bid  guardian  and  ward  good  morn- 
ing ;  but  friendship  and  pity  prevailed.  By  streets  and  lanes 
not  calculated  to  give  Miss  Lasacque  a  very  favourable  first 
impression  of  Boston,  we  reached  Washington-street,  and 
made  an  intrepid  dash  across  it,  to  the  Marlborough  Hotel. 

Of  this  public  house,  Thalimer  had  asked  my  opinion 
during  our  walk,  by  way  of  introducing  an  apology  to  Miss 
Lasacque  for  not  taking  her  to  his  own  home.  She  had 
made  it  quite  clear  that  she  expected  this,  and  Jem  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  the  decrepitude 
of  Mr.  Thalimer,  senior,  and  the  bedridden  condition  of  his 
mother,  (as  stout  a  couple  as  ever  plodded  to  church !)  as 
would  satisfy  the  lady  for  his  shoit-comings  in  hospitality. 
This  had  passed  off  very  smoothly,  and  Miss  Lasacque  en- 
tered the  Marlboro',  quite  prepared  to  lodge  there,  but  very 
little  aware,  (poor  girl !)  of  the  objections  to  receiving  her 
as  a  lodger. 


Mr. ,  the  proprietor,  had  stood  in  the  archway  as 

we  entered.  Seeing  no  baggage  in  the  lady's  train,  however, 
he  had  not  followed  us  in,  supposing,  probably,  that  we  were 
callers  on  some  of  his  guests.  Jem  left  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  went  upon  his  errand  to  the  proprietor,  but  after 
half  an  hour's  absence,  came  back,  looking  very  angry,  and 
informed  us  that  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  !  Instead  of  tak- 
ing the  rooms  without  explanation,  he  had  been  unwise 

enough  to  "make  a  clean  breast"  to  Mr. ,  and  the 

story  of  the  lady's  being  his  "  ward,"  and  come  from  Loui- 
siana to  go  to  school,  rather  staggered  that  discreet  person's 
credulity. 

Jem  beckoned  me  out,  and  we  held  a  little  council  of 
war  in  the  entry.  Alas !  I  had  nothing  to  suggest  I  knew 
the  Puritan  metropolis  very  well — I  knew  its  phobia  was 
"  the  appearance  of  eviL"  In  Jem's  care-for-nothing  face 
lay  the  leprosy  which  closed  all  doors  against  us.  Even  if 
we  had  succeeded,  by  a  coup  de  main,  in  lodging  Miss  La- 
sacque at  the  Marlboro',  her  guardian's  daily  visits  would 
have  procured  for  her,  in  the  first  week,  some  intimation 
that  she  could  no  longer  be  accommodated. 

"  We  had  best  go  and  dine  upon  it,"  said  I ;  "  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  we  can  find  some  sort  of  dormitory  for 
her  at  Gallagher's,  and  to-morrow  she  must  be  put  to  school, 
out  of  the  reach  of  your  *  pleasant,  but  wrong  society.'  " 

"  I  hope  to  heaven  she'll  « stay  put,'  "  said  Jem,  with  a 
long  sigh.       ' 

We  got  Miss  Lasacque  again  under  way,  and  avoiding 
the  now  crowded  pave  of  Washington-street,  made  a  short 
cut  by  Theatre  Alley  to  Devonshire-street  and  Gallagher's. 
Safely  landed  in  "  No.  2,"  we  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
Jem  rang  the  bell. 

"  Dinner,  waiter,  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  The  same  that  was  ordered  at  six,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  only  more  champagne,  and  bring  it  immediately. 
Excuse  me,  Miss  Lasacque,"  added  Jem,  with  a  grave  bow, 
"  but  the  non-appearance  of  that  east  wind,  my  friend  spoke 
of,  has  given  me  an  unnatural  thirst  Will  you  join  me  in 
some  champagne  after  your  hot  walk?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  lady,  untying  her  tippet,  "  but, 
if  you  please,  I  will  go  to  my  room  before  dinner !" 

Here  was  trouble,  again !  It  bad  never  occurred  to  either 
of  us,  that  ladies  must  go  to  their  rooms  before  bed-time. 

"  Stop !"  cried  Jem,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  bell  to 
ring  for  the  chamber-maid,  "  excuse  me — I  must  first 
speak  to  the  landlord — the  room — the  room  is  not  ready, 
probably!" 

He  seized  his  hat,  and  made  his  exit,  probably  wishing 
all  confiding  friends,  with  their  neighbour's  daughters,  in  a 
better  world !  He  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  sense,  however. 
Gallagher  had  but  one  bedroom  in  the  house,  which  was 
not  a  servant's  room,  and  that  was  his  own.  In  ten  minutes 
it  was  ready,  and  at  the  lady's  service.  A  black  scullion 
was  promoted  for  the  nonce,  to  the  post  of  chamber-maid, 
and,  fortunately,  the  plantation-bred  girl  had  not  been  long 
enough  from  home  to  be  particular.  She  came  to  dinner  as 
radiant  as  a  summer-squash. 

With  the  door  Bhut,  and  the  soup  before  us,  Thalimer's 
spirits  and  mine  flung  off  their  burthens  together.  Jem  was 
the  pleasantest  table-companion  in  the  world,  and  he  chat- 
ted and  made  the  amiable  to  his  ward,  as  if  he  owed  her 
some  amends  for  the  awkward  position  of  which  she  was 
so  blessedly  unconscious.  Your  "  dangerous  man,"  (such  as 
he  was  voted,)  inspires,  of  course,  no  distrust  in  those  to 
whom  he  chooses  to  be  agreeable.  Miss  Lasacque  grew, 
every  minute,  more  delighted  with  him.  She,  too,  improved 
on  acquaintance.    Come  to  look  at  her  closely,  Nature 
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meant  her  for  a  fine  showy  creature,  and  she  was  «  out  of 
condition,"  as  the  jockiea  say— that  was  all !  Her  features 
were  good,  though  gamboged  by  a  southern  climate,  and  the 
fever-and-ague  had  flattened  what  should  be  round  and  ripe 
lips,  and  reduced  to  the  mere  frame,  what  should  be  the 
bust  and  neck  of  a  Die  Vernon.  I  am  not  sure  I  saw  all 
this  at  the  time.  Her  subsequent  chrysalis  and  emergence 
into  a  beautiful  woman,  naturally  colour  my  description 
now.  But  I  did  see,  then,  that  her  eyes  were  large  and  lus- 
trous, and  that  naturally  she  had  high  spirit,  good  abilities, 
and  was  a  thorough  woman  in  sentiment,  though  deplorably 
neglected— for,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  could  hardly  read 
and  write  !  It  was  not  surprising  that  she  was  pleased  with 
us  !  She  was  the  only  lady  present,  and  we  were  the  first 
coxcombs  she  had  ever  seen,  and  the  day  was  summery, 
and  the  dinner  in  Gallagher's  best  style.  We  treated  her 
like  a  princess ;  and  the  more  agreeable  man  of  the  two 
being  her  guardian,  and  responsible  for  the  propriety  of  the 
whole  affair,  there  was  no  chance  for  a  failure.  We  lin- 
gered over  our  coffee ;  and  we  Ungered  over  our  chaste- 
cafe ;  and  we  lingered  over  our  tea ;  and,  when  the  old 
South  struck  twelve,  we  were  still  at  the  table  in  "  No.  2," 
quite  too  much  delighted  with  each  other  to  have  thought  of 
separating.  It  was  the  venerated  guardian  who  made  the 
first  move,  and,  after  ringing  up  the  waiter  to  discover  that 
the  scullion  had,  six  hours  before,  made  her  nightly  disap- 
pearance, the  lady  was  respectfully  dismissed  with  only  a 
candle  for  her  chamber-maid,  and  Mr.  Gallagher's  room  for 
her  destination — wherever  that  might  be ! 

We  dined  together  every  successive  day  for  a  week,  and 
during  this  time  the  plot  rapidly  thickened.  Thalimer,  of 
course,  vexed  soul  and  body,  to  obtain  for  Miss  Lasacque 
a  less  objectionable  lodging — urged  scarcely  more  by 
his  sense  of  propriety  than  by  a  feeling  for  her  good-na- 
tured host,  who,  meantime,  slept  on  a  sofa.  But  the  un- 
lucky first  step  of  dining  and  lodging  a  young  lady  at  a 
restaurant,  inevitable  as  it  was,  gave  a  fetal  assurance  to 
the  predisposed  scandal  of  the  affair,  and  every  day's  events 
heightened  its  glaring  complexion.  Miss  Lasacque  had  ideas 
of  her  own,  and  very  independent  ones,  as  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  leisure  hours.  She  had  never  been  before  where 
there  were  shops,  and  she  spent  her  first  two  or  three  morn- 
ings in  perambulating  Washington-street,  dressed  in  a  style 
perfectly  amazing  to  beholders,  and  purchasing  every  de- 
scription of  gay  trumpery — the  parcels,  of  course,  sent  to 
Gallagher's,  and  the  bills  to  James  Thalimer,  Esq!  To 
keep  her  out  of  the  street,  Jem  took  her,  on  the  third  day,  to 
the  riding-school,  leaving  her,  (safely  enough,  he  thought,)  in 
charge  of  the  authoritative  Mr.  Roulstone,  while  he  besieged 
some  school-niistresB  or  other  to  undertake  her  cyphering  and 
geography.  She  was  all  but  bom  on  horseback,  however,  and 
soon  tired  of  riding  round  the  ring.  The  street-door  was 
set  open  for  a  moment,  leaving  exposed  a  tempting  tangent 
to  the  circle,  and  out  flew  Miss  Lasacque,  saving  her ft(  Leg- 
horn flat"  by  a  bend  to  the  saddle-bow,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  dragoon,  and  no  more  was  seen,  for  hours, 
of  the  "  bonnie  black  mare"  and  her  rider. 

The  deepening  of  Miss  Lasacque's  passion  for  Jem, 
would  not  interest  the  reader.  She  loved  like  other  women, 
timidly  and  pensively.  Young  as  the  passion  was,  however, 
it  came  too  late  to  affect  her  manners  before  public  opinion 
had  pronounced  on  them.  There  was  neither  boarding- 
house  nor  "  private  female  academy"  within  ten  miles,  into 
which  "  Mr.  Thalimer's  young  lady"  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  set  her  foot— email  as  was  the  foot,  and  innocent 
as  was  the  pulse  to  which  it  stepped. 

Uncomfortable  as  was  this  state  of  suspense,  and  anx- 


ious as  we  were  to  fall  into  the  track  marked  "  virtuous,* 
if  virtue  would  only  permit;  public  opinion  seemed  to 
mink  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  quite  too  prosperously. 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  of  our  guardianship, 
I  had  two  calls  after  breakfast,  one  from  poor  Gallagher, 
who  reported  that  he  had  been  threatened  with  a  prosecution 
of  his  establishment  as  a  nuisance,  and  another  from  poorer 
Jem,  whose  father  had  threatened  to  take  the  lady  out  of  his 
hands,  and  lodge  her  in  the  insane  asylum ! 

"  Not  that  I  don't  wish  she  was  there,"  added  Jem,  "  for 
it  is  a  very  fine  place,  with  a  nice  garden,  and  luxurious 
enough  for  those  who  can  pay  for  them,  and  faith,  I  believe 
it's  the  only  lodging-house  I've  not  applied  to !" 

I  must  shorten  my  story.  Jem  anticipated  his  father,  by 
riding  over,  and  showing  his  papers  constituting  him  the 
guardian  of  Miss  Lasacque,  in  which  capacity,  he  was,  of 
course,  authorized  to  put  his  ward  under  the  charge  of  keep- 
ers. Everybody  who  knows  Massachusetts,  knows  that  its 
insane  asylums  are  sometimes  brought  to  bear  on  irregular 
morals,  as  well  as  on  diseased  intellects,  and  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  institution  was  quite  well  assured  that  Miss 
Lasacque  was  qualified  to  become  a  patient,  Jem  had  no 
course  left  but  to  profit  by  the  errour.  The  poor  girl  was 
invited,  that  afternoon,  to  take  a  drive  in  the  country,  and 
we  came  back  and  dined  without  her,  in  abominable  spirits, 
I  must  say ! 

Provided  with  the  best  instruction,  the  best  of  care  taken 
of  her  health,  and  the  most  exemplary  of  matrons  interesting 
herself  in  her  patient's  improvements,  Miss  Lasacque  rapid- 
ly improved — more  rapidly,  no  doubt,  than  she  ever  could 
have  done  by  control  less  rigid  and  inevitable.  Her  father, 
by  the  advice  of  the  matron,  was  not  informed  of  her  loca- 
tion for  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  on, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Dauchy.  He  found  his 
daughter  sufficiently  improved  in  health,  manners  and  beauty, 
to  be  quite  satisfied  with  Jem's  discharge  of  his  trust,  and 
we  all  dined  very  pleasantly  in  "  No.  2 ;"  Miss  Lasaeque 
declining,  with  a  blush,  my  invitation  to  her  to  make  one 
of  the  party.  w.  r.  w. 

SLIP-SLOPPERIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  Misses.  Galxs  and  Sbatoh  : 

Nsw-Yoax,Oet»fcrl4. 

On  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  resorts  for  a  man 
of  taste,  idle  in  New- York,  is  the  ijrxiQUAiiujr  book-shop* 
of  Baruett  &  Welford,  under  the  ABtor.  The  catalogue  of 
rare  and  valuable  books  for  sale  at  this  repository,  num- 
bers nearly  four  thousand,  and  most  of  these  are  such 
works  as  are  found  only  in  choice  libraries  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  scholars.  Far  from  being  interesting  to  antiquarians 
exclusively,  the  curiosities  of  this  choice  shop  would  amuse 
the  most  general  reader,  and  a  lounge  at  the  well-stocked 
counter  of  B.  &  W.  is  no  indifferent  relief  to  the  fatiguing 
idleness  of  a  man  stranded  on  the  beach  of  a  hotel  between 
the  far-opart  tides  of  breakfast  and  dinner.  Most  ^ourteoui 
bibliopoles  are  these  two  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  and  happy 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  visiters. 

ViUanous  editions,  viUanoua  cheap,  are  the  fruits  of  oar 
present  law  of  copyright,  and  if  we  had  an  American  lan- 
guage all  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  no  such  thing  as 
beauty  in  a  book.  Fortunately,  England  has  the  same  brick 
from  Babel,  and  we  can  corrupt,  mutilate,  defile  and  mis- 
print works  of  genius,  and  still  import,  from  our  more  Uberel 
and  appreciative  fatherland,  a  purer  and  worthier  copy.  Still 


•  at*r»-a  warehouse.    Atop— a  plaea  for  sale  of  wares.  We  call 

fhopt  «  store*"  in  this  country,  and  H  is  as  well  to  record  these  Pan- 
glossiana  as  thty  occur  to  us. 
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it  seems  to  me  surprising,  that,  of  the  publishers  who  have 
grown  rich  with  pirating  in  this  country,  no  one  has  felt  in- 
clined to  distinguish  himself  by  a  school  of  fine  editions.* 
One  would  think  the  example  of  Auras,  who  made  himself 
•s  famous  as  the  authors  he  printed,  would  be  stuff  for  emu- 
lation ;  and  there  are  some  men  probably,  even  among  pub- 
lishers, who  agree  with  Charles  Edwards  that  "  it  is  the 
devil  to  be  growing  old  as  a  person  of  no  peculiarity."  Al- 
doses press  lasted  eminent  for  near  a  hundred  years,  and  it 
is  recorded  in  history  that  his  ink  was  excellent,  his  types 
beautiful,  Ins  paper  invariably  strong  and  white,  and  above 
all,  that  his  press  was  nest  to  infallible  for  correctness. 
Celebrity  among  bookbinders  probably  sprung  from  this  re- 
nown of  a  printer,  and  in  England  there  were  famous  names 
in  this  trade  also.  Roger  Payne  received  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guineas  for  binding  a  single  volume,  and  he  is  much 
bettor  remembered  than  any  Lord  Mayor  of  his  time.  There 
has  been  a  mania  in  bookbinding,  however,  and  the  world 
is  too  poetical  for  such  matters  now.  Jeffrey,  a  London 
bookseller,  had  Fox's  History  bound  in  /ox-akin ;  and  an 
eccentric  bibliomanias*  named  (descriptively)  Askew,  had  a 
book  bound  in  a  human  skin  !  In  the  library  at  Konigsberg 
there  are  twenty  books  bound  in  silver.  Very  far  short  of 
all  this,  however,  there  is  in  this  country  an  unreached 
point  of  excellence  in  binding,  and  great  opening  for  an 
ambitious  bookbinder  to  distinguish  himself.  Sat  verbum 
snptcnti* 

Rarity  in  books  is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  define,  that  a 
taste  for  it  easily  degenerates  into  absurdity.  The  mania  is 
very  common,  but  there  is  a  mania  for  books  according  to 
their  rare  value  to  read,  and  a  mania  for  books  valuable  by 
accidental  circumstances — such  as  coming  from  a  particular 
press,  being  made  of  singular  materials,  having  once  belong- 
ed to  a  celebrated  library,  or  being  the  only  ones  of  their 
kind.  In  Italy  they  used  to  print  valuable  books  on  blue 
paper ;  in  France  on  rose-coloured  paper,  and  in  Germany 
on  yellow  or  green ;  and  copies  of  these  are  much  sought 
after  now.  Bibliomaniacs  value  those  printed  on  large 
paper  with  wide  margin.  In  the  advertisement  of  rare 
books  you  often  see  the  phrase  "  a  tall  copy."  Longman 
had  a  single  copy  printed  of  "  Stratus  Dictionary  of  En- 
gravers," illustrated  and  embellished  at  the  cost  of  ten  thou- 
sand doflars !  The  copy  sold,  I  do  not  know  to  what  book- 
madman — but  his  name  should  be  linked  in  history  to  that 
of  the  priest  in  Spain,  who  murdered  three  men  to  get 
possession  of  their  libraries ! 

I  see  by  the  "  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal"  that  the 
word  humfto  which  we  credit  to  the  English  (and  which, 
a  remarkable  man  once  said,  in  my  hearing,  should  be 
called  a  qmatrieme  etat — its  effect  on  the  age  was  so  power- 
ful) is  traceable  to  American  parentage,  and  of  course  is 
not  u  a  babe  so  greatly  fathered"  as  John  Bull  supposes. 
The  writer  gives  the  history  of  Hombebg,  the  medical  im- 
r,  who  figured  in  Philadelphia  in  1807,  and  from  whose 
i  came  at  first  the  verb  hemberg'd — meaning  taken  in. 
Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  coincident  resemblance  than  a  deriva- 
tMm~-but  it  will  answer  till  a  better  is  found. 

The  Maui  msujurrtKs  are  now  fairly  invaded  In  New- 
Terk.  Oysters  and  Magazine  reading— the  last  degrees 
of  radalgenee  in  food  bodily  and  mental— were,  till  lately, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  lordly  sex.  I  sent  you  in  a  late  let- 
ter the  plan  ©fa"  Ladies'  reading  room."  I  see  by  to-day's  pa- 
per that  the  Alhaxbba  has  added  to  its  attractions  a  Ladies9 


*  TioKwoa  of  Boston  expends  a  praiseworthy  carefulness  na  the 
correctness  sad  beauty  of  bis  reprint*,  and  should  be  excepted  from 
the  disparagement  of  American  booksellers.  But  every  press  should 
hare  a  scholar  attached  to  K,  and  an  artist  within  reach. 


Oyster-shop,  penetrable  only  under  petticoat  pilotage, "  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  second  story  of  the  building^  furnish- 
ed in  the  most  costly  manner  with  Brussels  carpet,  French 
sofas,  ottomans,  divans,"  dec  In  addition  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  confectionary,  "  oysters  in  every  variety  are  served 
up,  coffee,  chocolate  and  all  manner  of  relishes."  This  New- 
York  is  getting  to  be  a  luxurious  village,  parUeu  ! 

A  man's  wants  in  the  clothes  line  (though  a  clothes  line 
may  make  his  wants  little  enough,)  are  fairly  defined  in  an 
advertisement  by  "  Mrs.  Jones  287  Bowery"— who  offers  to 
clothe  gentlemen  for  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  giving 
them  four  suits  of  clothes.  Each  suit  consisting  of  "  one 
dress  or  frock  coat,  two  pair  of  pantaloons  and  two  vests. 
This  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  your-own-hook-ery,  though 
the  "  cash  system"  has  reduced  the  tailor's  prices  nearly  one 
half.  

JOTTINGS. 

The  theatres  have  been  well  attended  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  season.  Wallack  has  succeeded 
Macready  at  the  Park — Hamblin  and  Mrs.  Shaw  are  the 
stars  at  the  Bowery — Burton  and  Rice  ore  at  the  Chatham, 
and  the  Ravels  at  Niblo'e. — Mitchell  has  recently  produced, 
at  the  Olympic,  a  comical  tragedy— not  by  Shakspeare — 
entitled  Macbeth.  It  was  announced  something  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  day,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  preface  the  production 
of  this  travestie,  with  the  following  introductory  remarks: — 

"  Pre-eminent,  even  among  the  tragic  creations,  stands 
the  magnificent  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare,  we 
have  lately  discovered,  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  a  concert 
bill,  was  bora  at  Stratford-on- Avon ;  and  this  novel  state- 
ment is  fully  confirmed  by  an  announcement  in  the  Bowery 
bills,  that  Shakspeare  was  styled  "  The  Bard  of  Avon." 
These  are  important  truths,  and,  emanating  as  they  do  from 
such  high  authorities,  set  at  rest  forever  all  doubt  respecting 
the  birth-place  and  title  of  Shakspeare.  Let  us  proceed, 
therefore,  to  inquire  who  and  what  Macbeth  was.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Macbeth  was  a  Scotchman— espe- 
cially as  it  has  never  been  disputed ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sinel,  (Thane  of  Glamis,)  by  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Malcolm  the  second ;  but  to  prove  this  fact  his 
mother  would  have  been  the  beat  authority,  and  we  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  inquiry  of  her,  as  she  died 
upwards  or  eight  hundred  years  ago,  owing  to  which  unlucky 
circumstance  we  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaint, 
ance.  Macbeth,  it  appears,  married,  some  say  a  woman- 
while  many  assert  it  was  a  demon  in  petticoats,  and  others 
say  a  Tartar ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  latter  asser- 
tion, as  it  is  not  stated  that  Macbeth  ever  visited  Tartary, 
or  that  any  of  the  Tartar  tribes  were  received  into  good 
society  in  Scotland.  However,  '  out  of  evil  comes  good/ 
for  out  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  which  was  *  evil,'  comes  this 
travestie,  which  is  'good,9  for  it  is  probable  that  if  Mrs. 
Macbeth  had  not  urged  Macbeth  to  murder  Duncan,  he 
would  not  have  done  so ;  and  had  the  murder  never  been 
committed  it  is  probable  Shakspeare  would  not  have  heard 
of  it,  nor  have  written  the  tragedy  founded  thereon,  in  which 
case  the  travestie  to  be  produced  this  evening,  would  never 
have  been  put  in  rehearsal,  got  up  with  care,  strict  attention 
to  costume,  scenic  effect,  &c.  &c. ;  and  played,  as  it  will  be, 
to  full  and  fashionable  audiences  every  evening  this  week." 

Mitchell— who  performed  Macbeth  in  imitation  of  Macrea- 
dy—appeared  at  the  close  of  the  piece,  in  compliance  with 
the  unanimous  call  of  the  audience,  and  thanked  them,  in  a 
well-turned  speech,  for  their  laudable  support  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  i 
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THE  NEW  MIRROR. 


AN  IRISH  BONO. 
He  is  gone  to  the  wan,  end  bee  left  me  alone, 
The  poor  Irish  soldier,  unfriended,  unknown, 

My  husband,  my  Patrick, 
The  bird  of  my  bosom— though  now  he  is  flown ! 

How  I  mourned  for  the  boy !  yet  I  murmured  the  more, 
'Cause  we  once  were  so  happy  in  darlin'  Iismore, 

Poor  Ellen  and  Patrick  !— 
Perhaps  he  now  thinks  of  poor  Ellen  no  more  ! 

A  cabin  we  had,  and  the  cow  was  herd  by, 
And  a  slip  of  a  garden  that  gladden'd  the  eye : 

And  there  was  our  Patrick, — 
Ne'er  idle  whilst  light  ever  lived  in  the  sky. 

We  married— too  young,  and  it's  likely  too  poor, 
Yet  no  two  were  so  happy  in  happy  lasmore, 

As  Ellen  and  Patrick ; 
Till  they  tempted  and  took  him  away  from  our  door. 

He  said  he  would  bring  me,  ere  autumn  should  mil, 
A  linnet  or  lark  that  should  come  at  my  call : 

Alas !  my  poor  Patrick ! 
He  has  left  me  a  bird  that  is  sweeter  than  all. 

Twas  born  in  a  hovel,  'twas  nourished  in  pain, 
But  it  came  in  my  grief,  like  a  light  on  the  brain, 

(The  child  of  poor  Patrick,) 
And  taught  me  to  hope  for  bright  fortune  again. 

And  now— we  two  wander  from  door  unto  door, 
And,  sometimes,  we  steal  back  to  happy  Iismore, 

And  ask  for  poor  Patrick ; 
And  dream  of  the  days  when  all  wars  will  be  o'er ! 


PORTRAIT   OF  COUNT  D'ORSAY. 

We  had  a  flourish  of  fancy  or  two  (for  which  this  page 
was  reserved)  on  the  subject  of  dandyism  in  New- York — 
apropos  of  the  picture  of  Count  D'Orsay,  the  dandy  par  ex- 
cellence  of  Europe,  which  we  give  in  this  number.  A  most 
uninvited  fit  of  megrims  prevents  our  writing,  and  the  press 
is  waiting — so  corking  up  our  imagination  for  another  day, 
we  give  the  account  of  D'Oraay  lately  furnished  by  a  Lon- 
don paper.  The  engraving,  by  the  way,  is  from  a  likeness 
given  us  by  the  original,  and  is  most  faithful. 

"  Count  D'Orsay  is  the  son  of  General  D'Oraay,  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  French  cavalry,  and  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1801.  Had  he  lived  during  the  times  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
stated  that  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Apollo  presided  at  his  birth, 
and  endowed  him  with  all  those  personal  graces  and  men- 
tal accomplishments  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  distin- 
guished. But  as  we  have  never  met  with  any  account  of 
these  powerful  deities  being  in  Paris  at  this  time,  we  con- 
clude that  wit  and  beauty  are  hereditary  in  the  D'Orsay 
family,  more  especially  as  his  father  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  day,  and  that  the  Count's  two  sisters,  the 
Duchesses  De  Guiche  and  De  Grammont,  are  both  of  them 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  vivacity.  Count  D'Orsay, 
after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and  perfecting  himself  in 
the  manly  exercises  of  his  time,  entered  the  French  array, 
in  which  he  served  only  two  or  three  years ;  for,  on  the  re- 
giment to  which  he  was  attached  being  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  he  retired,  not  on  account  of  want  of  courage,  be- 
cause his  reputation  for  it  was  sufficiently  established,  with- 
out seeking  for  it  *  at  the  cannon's  mouth,'  but  for  private 
family  reasons.  He  then  made  the  tour  of  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  his  dashing  exterior,  mental  accomplishments, 
and  fascinating  manners,  rendered  him  a  universal  favour- 
ite, and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Crichton  of 
the  age.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  in  Greece,  he  met  with 
Lord  Byron,  who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  literary 
talents,  and  remained  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  to  the 
hour  of  his  death.  On  the  fourth  of  December,  1837,  Count 
D'Oraay  was  united,  at  Naples,  to  Lady  Harriette  Anne 
Frances!  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Blessington.    After 


making,  with  his  lovely  bride,  the  tour  of  Europe,  he  arrived 
in  this  country ;  and,  armed  with  his  credentials  from  foreign 
courts,  was  immediately  raised,  by  general  acclamation,  to 
the  presidency  of  that  of  fashion.  The  onerous  duties  attached 
to  so  distinguished  an  office  he  has  most  ably  fulfilled  up  to 
the  present  time ;  and  although,  for  the  last  few  months, 
circumstances  have  compelled  him  to  be  absent  from  his 
post,  still,  like  a  prudent  monarch,  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects,  he  took  care  to  place  his  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  one  whom  he  was  quite  sure  would  wield  it  satisfactorily, 
namely,  Lord  Pembroke.  Not  have  his  expectations  been 
disappointed.  We  should  do  the  Count  injustice  were  we 
to  say  he  was  the  follower  of  any  school.  His  changes  are 
so  rapid,  so  numerous  and  complete,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
be  '  of  all  schools,  but  blindly  led  by  none.'  Well  do  we 
recollect  the  sensation  he  created  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  opera  in  London,  with  his  bride,  as  he 
wore,  on  that  occasion,  an  entire  suit  of  black  velvet.  A 
more  accomplished  man  than  Count  D'Orsay  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  great  metropolis;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  we 
may  state  that  he  is  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  of  our  modern  statesmen,  namely,  Lords  Brougham 
and  Lyndhurat,  and  that  he  numbers  among  his  friends  the 
first  scientific  men  in  Europe.  As  aa  artist,  the  D'Orsay 
gallery  of  portraits  will  testify  his  powers.  The  exquisite 
chimney-piece  at  Chesterfield  House,  designed  by  him,  will 
show  that  he  has  not  neglected  sculpture  in  his  cultivation 
of  the  sciences.  The  gastronomers,  too,  look  up  to  him  with 
reverence ;  and  fortunate  is  that  chef  de  cuisine  who  meets 
with  his  approbation.  As  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  cui- 
sinerie,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  splendid 
banquet  given  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Hunt  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  on  his  retirement  from  the  mastership  of  the 
buck-hounds,  was  arranged  by  him ;  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view did  him  the  honour  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity  in  its 
pages,  in  an  article  upon  gastronomy.  The  nature  of  the 
banquet  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  the  tickets 
were  six  guineas  each. 

44  The  Count  has  alwayB  proved  himself  a  warm  and  con- 
stant patron  of  the  drama,  more  especially  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  by  his  pursuasive  powers  he  made  up  the  quarrel  between 
Laporte  and  Tamburini,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  fa- 
mous Tambtirini  row  at  the  Opera-house.  He  is  a  bold  and 
elegant  horseman.  His  equipages  are  unrivalled  in  elegance, 
their  appointments  faultless,  and  hie  tiger  the  most  diminu- 
tive in  the  world,  being  bred  to  order  for  him,  and  is  .distin- 
guished from  others  of  his  class  by  being  enabled  to  speak 
French  fluently,  with  'the  true  Parisian  accent'  Lady 
Harriette  D'Orsay,  from  whom  he  has  been  separated  some 
years,  generally  resides  in  Paris.  The  Count  formerly  lived 
in  Ourzon-street,  May-fair,  but  at  present  occupies  apart- 
ments  at  Gore-house,  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington. The  furniture  of  his  bed-room  and  dressing-room 
is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  in  the  former  room  may  be 
seen  the  bed,  gilt  hangings,  and  other  appendages  of  Napo- 
leon. Count  D'Orsay  has  a  small  but  beautiful  collection 
of  fire-arms  and  swords,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  order ;  also  a  matchless  kennel  of  dogs,  one  of  which, 
was  chosen  by  Landaeer  in  his  celebrated  picture,  just  out, 
entitled  "  Laying  Down  the  Law,"  to  represent  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  he  has  been  sent  for  to  the  Palace  several  times, 
to  exhibit  his  tricks  before  Her  Majesty  and' the  court  To 
sum  up  the  character  of  the  Count  we  may  state  that  a 
handsomer  man,  or  one  more  universally  popular  with  those 
who  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  him,  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  assist  with  his  purse 
and  influence, ,any  charitable  project" 


The  Papal  and  Hierarchal  System,  '    I2frc 

Moffat's  Southern  ajEnca,  complete  for  aoc 

Statement  of  Facta,  by  Dre.  Antuon  ana  Smith,  9c 

Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  Sermon.  & 

FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

A  general  agency  for  the  United  States,  for  all  the 
popular  foreign  periodicals  and  publications,  has 
also  been  established  at  the  SUN  OFFICE.  Among 
them  may  be  found— 

WILLMER  &  SMITH'S  EUROPEAN  TIMES— Con 
tainfng  a  full  digest  of  all  the  news.  124  cents. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEW»— a  weekly 
embellished  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  wood  engravings,  18]  cts. 

PUNCH— Is  the  title  of  another  fascinating  London 
publication,  124  cts. 

BELL'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON— A  wgl-known  and 
highly  popular  sporting  publication,  18]  cts. 

PICTORIAL  TIMES— In  illustrated  weekly,  pub- 
lished at  London,  similar  to  the  News,  16]  cts. 

IRISH  PAPERS— among  which  are  tie  " Dublin 
Nation,"  and  "  Weekly  Freeman."  18]  cts.  each. 

LATEST  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL— a  great  va- 
iety,  at  different  prices. 

WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Weekly  Sun,  8  c    Boston  Notion, 

The  Royer( with  plate)6Jc    Brother  Jonathan 

New  Mirror      do       6|c    New  World, 

Anglo  American,  6}c    Lond.  Lancet  (reprint)  6^c 

AKD   ALL  OTHERS   OF    A!*V  IMPOKTANCI. 

HARPER'S  SELECT  LIBRAKk. 
peTham,  by  Bulwer,  26cta  Last  of  the  Barons,       25c 
Disowned,       do         26c  Forest  Days, 
Devereux,        do         26c  Adam  Brown, 


Ivanhoe, 


WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 
by  na  waltba  icorr. 

26c  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  36c 


26c 
26c 
26c 
26c 
26c 
26c 
26c 
26C 
26c 


General  Publishing  Agency  for  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

-  -00     ■ 

ICT  The  largest  and  moat  extensive  Publishers1  Agency  in  the  United  States  is  now  located 
AT    THE    SUN  OFFICE, 
where,  from  the  advantages  offered,  Country  Agents  and  Dealers  will  do  well  to  send  their  orders. 

*.*  The  extensive  arrangements  at  this  establishment  enable  the  proprietor  to  furnish  works 
generally  from  one  to  three  days  in  advance  of  any  other  house  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  and  very 
frequently  lrom  one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred  cheaper  than  they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Orders  should  he  addressed  to  M.  Y.  BEACH,  Sun  Office,  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  works  which  have  recently  been  issued. 

PUBLISHING  IN  NUMBERS. 

FROIS&ART'S  CHRONICLES  of  England,  France, 

Spain,  Jtc.y  in  10  numbers  at  J6  cents  each— 120  eng. 
ALISON'S    HISTORY   OF  EUROPE  from   1780  to 

1816,  in  16  numbers,  at  26  cents  each. 
SHAKSPfiARE'S  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems,  with 

notes  and  etchings  on  steel,  8  No*.,  at  96  cts  each. 
McCULLOCH'h  UNIVERSAL  uaZETEEK,  or  ideo- 
graphical Dictionary,  in  twentv  Noa,  at  26  rts  each. 
PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  in  16  semi-monthly  numbers, 

at  26  cents  each,  with  over  1,000  engravings. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY,  by  J.  C.  Booth 

and  M.  H.  Boye,  in  20  numbers,  at  26  cents  each. 
AMERICAN  FAMILY  MAGAZINE— A  highly  useful 

work,  in  16  numbers,  26  cents  each. 
PICTORIAL  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  by  M.  L.  De 

L'Ardeche,  in  4  vols.  60  cents  each. 
WRITINGS  OF   CORNELIUS   MATHEWS,  com- 

^lete  in  8  Nos.  at  121  cents  each. 
ISoN  'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  cheapest  edition, 

complete  in  one  number,  price  $1. 
BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  Science,  Literature 

and  Art,  in  12  numbers,  at  26  cts  each. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  by  Hugh  Mur- 
ray, F.R.S.E..  24  Nb#,  at  36  cts   each—  1  loo  engs. 
JOHNSON'S    FARMER'*    ENCYCLOPEDIA     and 

Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs,  16  Not,  at  26  cts  each. 
LORD  BYRON'S  WORKS,  to  be  completed  in  12 

Nos.,  at  26c  each. 
HANNAH  MORE'S  WORKS,  to  be  complete  In  8 

Nos..  at  26c  each. 
BACON'S  WANDERINGS  on  the  Seas  and  Shores  of 

Airica,  la  six  numbers,  at  26c  each. 

RELlGIOUfe  fUBUCATIONS. 
True  Churchman  warned,  12$ 

Bishop  Mcllvane'8  Charge  12Jc 

D'Aubigne  s  Reformation  in  Germany,  8  vols  $1  uu 
Miller's  Theory  Exposes  its  own  Absurdities  I2jc 
Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  by  Chalmers  $1  tfc 


The  Antiquary,  26c  Kenil worth, 

Old  Mortality,  96c  The  Monastery,    . 

Bride  of  Lammennoor,26c  Legend  of  Montrose, 

Waverley,  26c  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 

The  Abbot,  26c  Quentin  Durward, 

The  Pirate,  96c  Red  Gauntlet, 

Peverel  of  ihe  Peak,    26c  Woodstock, 

St.  Ronan's  Well,        26c  Anne  of  Gierstetn, 

The  Crusaders,  26c  Castle  Dangerous, 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,      26c  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  26c 

Guy  Mannering,  26c  Chronicle  of  the  Ca> 

Rob  Roy,                      26c     nongate  25c 

DICKENS'  (BOZ)  WORKS. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,      60c  Nicholas  Nickleby,  60c 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,       6*  Oliver  Twist,  26c 

Barnaby  Rudge,           60c  Pickwick  Papers,  60c 

Notes  on  America,        12$  Sketches,  S7$ 
NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY. 
Complete  in  ten  numbers— the  whole  for  $2. 

Vivian  Grey,                26c  Romance  8c  Reality,  26c 

Henrietta  Temple,        26c  The  Young  Duke,  26c 

Peter  Simple,               26c  Francesca  Carrara,  26c 

Contarini  Fleming,      26c  The  Two  Brides.  26c 

Venetia,                       26c  Wond's  Tales  Alroy,  26c 

IN  QUARTO  FORM. 

100  Romances             26c    Frank  Rivers  12$c 

Life  of  Wellington,      26c    A&ricu  Chemistry  26  c 

The  Bible  in  Spain,      26c    Child  of  the  Wreck,  124c 
Sister  Anne,                   12ic  Countess  of  St.  Geran,12lc 

Franklin  Evans,           12  jc  Animal  Chemistry,  26c 

The  Western  Captive,  124c  Prime  Minister  12£c 

The  Comet,                   12  c  Uscoque,  124c 

Lectures  on  History,    18;  c  The  Miser,  12  Jc 

*"    ""               18}c  Fanny  H ,  12 Jc 

12 Jc  Phillip  After  a  Wife,  12*c 

18fc  Dancing  feather,  12Jc 

124c  Meredith,  26c 

12|c  Fitz  Henry,  12i< 

26c    Tailor's  Apprentice,  12$ 


Man  of  the  People, 

Eugenia  Grandet, 

Bianca  Capello, 

Francis  De  Valois, 

Pauline,  a  tala, 

Ancient  Egypt, 

Zincali, 

Meteorology, 

Factory  Life, 

Anselmo, 

Melanthe, 

The  Home, 

The  Young  Sculptor, 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts2oc 

Queens  of  France,     26c 


26c    The  Twins,  &c  12  Jc 

26c    Romantic  Biography,  18 jc 
12Ac  Morris  Graeme,  12* 

12ic  Priy ate  Secretary  lal 
12|c  Magic  *-  Mesmerism.  12f 
1241  Kate  after  a  Husband  1 2f 
12|  Voyage  of  Disco  very  lit 
Rosina  Meadpws,  Ufa 
Gypsev  of  Highlands  12  J< 


COOPER'S  NOVELS. 
Wyandotte  (hi*  last)    *0c   The  Red  Rover, 


The  Wish-ton-Wisn, 
Wing  and  Wing, 
Two  Admirals, 
The  Patliflnder, 
The  Deerslayer, 
The  Pilot, 
Homeward  Bound, 
Precaution, 
The  Spy. 
The  Monikins 


60c  Home  as  Found,  60c 

60c  Mercedes  of  Castile,  60c 

60c  The  Heidenmauer,  60c 

60c  The  Bravo,  60c 

60c  The  Prairie,  60c 

60c  Water  Witch,  60c 

60c  The  Pioneers,  60c 

60c  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  60c 

60c  The  Headsman,  60c 
60c 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Moorish  Manners        12±c  Farnnam's  Travels      26c 
26c    Cabool,  26c 


Lyell's  Lectures 
Wives  of  England, 
Last  Year  in  China. 
O'Connell's  Ireland, 
Lardner's  Lectures, 

12Ac  I  Peregrine  Pickle, 

12  jc  I  Bell  Martin, 


26c 
26c 
26c 
26C 
60C 


Association, 
U.  States  Tariff, 
Joseph  Andrews, 
Sajatbiel, 
124c  Tom  Jones, 
Paul  Clifford,  do         96c  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  12$c  1  Thinkers'  Philosophy,   6£c  Jack  Hinton, 
Eugene  Aram,  do         26c  The  False  Heir,  12lc  '  Humphrey  Clinker,     26c    J.  C.  Calhoun's  Life, 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  26c  Nina,  124c  !  Amelia,  26c    Thrilling  Tales, 

The  Czarina  26c  The  Lost  Ship,  26c      Roderick  Random.      26c    Charles  O'Malley, 

Rienzi,  26c  The  Neighbors,  124c  '  Home,  r>r  Iron  Rule,  26c    Webster's  S  »eech       1-2  Ai 


Self  Devotion,  26c  President's  Daughters  lijc 

Nabob  at  Home  26c  The  Home,  l*/*c 

Earnest  Maltravera,    26c  Tbe  Backer's  Wife,    12 jc 
Alice,  or  the  MysteneMoc 

MONTHLY   MAGAZINES 
Lady's  Companion,     26c    Westminster  Review  60c 


Miss  Leslie's  16c 

Hunt's  Merchant's      60c 
Blackwood'?,  quarto  18fc 
do  octavo,  26c 

The  Magnet,  18|c 

Democratic  Review,  60c 
Dublin  University,  87  Jc 
Edinburgh  Review.     60c 


London  Quarterly  60c 

Foreign       do  60c 

Agriculturist,  10c 

Legal  Observer,  124c 
N.  Y.  J<  ur  Medicine,  60c 

Christian  Fam  Meg  124c 

N.  W.  Supplement,  12]c 


Child  of  the  Wreck,  12  Jc 
Lady  Sale's  Journal,  12+s 
Hector  O'Halloran,  60c 
Days  of  Queen  Mary,  26c 
Kohl's  Russia  66c 

Manuartukt:  WyvU,  874c 
Strife  and  Pence,  26c 

Qu«en»  of  England,  60r 
C«*le*>rated  Trials,  60c 
WUd  Scene*,  874c 

French  in  six  lessors  25  c 
Poultry  Book  (bnd)  37jc 
12  hules  lor  .>iuoke  s,  6jc 


Rambles  inYucatan,91  00 
26c 
6x 
26c 
2)0 
60C 
60C 

a 

60C 
C 

P  emitter  of  the  Navy  37 Jc 
Past  and  Present,  124C 
Mary  the  Maniac,      Hjc 

H Family,  25c 

Family  ^crets,  26c 

Chang**  for  Am  Notes  124c 
Tom  JJurke,  Part  1st,  12 Jc 
Yale  College  discoursel2|c 
Life  of  tt.M  Johnson,  12  jc 
Wn<ng*  of  Women,  26  c 
The  l'riduced,  124c 

The  Sleep-Kiier,  26c 
8am    li  k  in  Englandl24c 


And  all  the  other  monthly  Jc  semi  monthly  magazines  !  FRENCH  WORKS, 


And    the   TR\N  NATIONS    of    all  the   popular 


BURGESS  &  STRINGER, 

CORNER  OF  BROADWAY  AND  ANN  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 

GENERAL    AGENCY 

AND  PERIODICAL,  DEPOT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
PEMODICAI4S  AND  CHEAP  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERI- 
ODICALS. 

A  General  Agency  for  the  United  Staiet^for. 
all  the  popular  Foreign  Periodical*  and  Pub- 
lications, ha*  also  been  established,  among 
which  may  be  found — 

Wilmer  &  Smith's  European  Times— a 
most  excellent  paper,  primed  at  Liverpool 
on  tbe  departure  of  each  Steamship,  and 
containing  a  full  digest  of  all  the  news  up  to 
the  hour  of  sailing. 

The  Illustrated  London*  News — a  weekly 
publication  of  London,  each  number  of  which 
14  embellished  with,  twenty  to  fifty  of  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  wood  engravings 
ever  produced  in  any  country.     181  cents. 

Punch— is  the  title  of  another  fascinating 
London  publication,  embellished  with  excel- 
lent wood  cuts,  utaKing  off"  the  times  and 
"  well  known  characters"  to  a  charm.  12i 
cents. 

Bell's  Life  in  London— a  well  known  and 
highly  popular  sporting  publication,  is  also 
among  the  listof-fancy  publications  regularly 
received  by  each  steamer.    181  cents. 

Pictorial  Times— an  illustrated  weekly, 
published  at  Liverpool.  The  engravings 
most  splendid.     18}  cents. 

Latest  London  a^d  Liverpool  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers — a  great  variety  re- 
ceived by  each  steamer. 

Penny  Papers  of  England — an  extensive 
assortment  of  penny  news  and  illustrated 
papers,  regularly  received,  and  for  sale  at 
6*  cents  each. 

Any  Newspaper  or  Magazine  published  in 
Europe,  may  be  obtained  by  leaviug  aa 
order  with  B.  &  S. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 
New  York  Herald. 
The  New  World. 
Brother  Jonathan. 
The  New  Mirror.. 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

"  Saturday  Post. 

"  Museum. 

New  York  Evening  Express. 

"         Dailx  and  Weekly  Tribune. 

u         Sun. 
Dollar  Weekly.. 
Sunday  Mercury. 
Boston  Weekly  Bee*. 
Yankee  Nation. 
Boston  Notion. 
Uncle  Sam. 

DICKENS'S  (BOZ)  WORKS. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  50 

Martin  Chuzzlkwit,  2  engravings,  6* 

Barnaby  Rudge,  50 

Notes  on  Amerioa,  12* 

Nicholas.  Nickelby,  51) 

Oliver  Twist,  25 

Pickwick  Papers^  50 

Sketches  of  Every  Day  Life,  37* 


Self-Devotion,  25 

Nabob  at  Home,.  25 
Ernest  Maltrayers,  with  an  engiuving,.25 

Alice,  by  Bui  wee,  embellished,  25 

Last  of  tub  Barons,  by  Bulwer,  25 

Forest  Days,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  12* 

Adam  Brown,  the  Merchant,  121 

Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  121 

The  Lost  Ship,  25 

False  Heir,  by  James,  121 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  fry  Sir  Waller  ScoU. 
Each  work  is  completed,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  this  office,  separate  from  all  the  others,  in 

a  single  ausaber,.of  aboat  lOOor  150  pages. 

Ivanhoe,  25. 

The  Antiquary,  25 

Old.  Mortality,  25 

Bride  of  Laumkemoor,  25 

Wayerlky,  25 

The  Abbott,  25> 

The  Pirate,  25 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,.  25 

St.  Ronan's  Well,  25 

Woodstock,  25 

The  Crusaders,  25 

Guy  Mannering,  25 

Rob  Roy.,  25 

Heart  of  Midlothian,.  25 

Kenilworth,  25 

The  Monastery,  25 

Legend  of  Montrose,  25 

Fortunes  of  Nigel,  25 

Quentin  Durward,  25 

Redgauji.tlet,  25 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  25 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  25 

FREDERIKA  BREMER  NOVELS. 
The  Neighbours,  translated  by  Mary  How- 

itt.     121  cents. 
The  Home,  or  Family  Cases  and  Joys.  12*  eta. 
Nina.    12t  cents. 

President's  Daughters.    12*  cents. 
H       ■     Family.    25  cents. 
Strife  and.  Peace.    25  cents. 

The  Wives  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.   25 

cents.     Do.  in  duodecimo  form,  25  cents. 
The  Daughters  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 

25  cents.  Do.  in  duodecimo  form,  12*  cents. 
Women  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.  25  cents. 

Do.  12mo.  12*  cents. 
Judah's  Lion,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth;  over 

400  pages,  complete,  25  cents. 
Life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  with  the  Life  of 

Fielding,  the  author.    25  cents. 
Cabool — A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

to  and  Residence  in  that  City.    25  cents 
The  Last  Year  in  China  previous  to  the 

Peax*e  of  Nankin.    25  cents. 
Rambles  in  Yucatan,  by  Norman,  with  50 

Lit  ho  tints,  complete.     1  dollar. 
Lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Progress  of 

Science,  by  Lardner.    25  cents. 
Macauley's  Miscellanies — the  critical  and 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Macauley.  1  doll. 
Pictorial  Life  of  Napoleon,  complete  in  , 

4  numbers,  each  50  cents.  i 

American  in  Egypt,  by  J.  E.  Cooley,  com- 1 

plete  in  £  numbers,  25  cents  each.  : 

Moorish  Manners  and  Customs,  in  a  series  | 

of  Letters  by  a  Traveller.     124  cents.  j 

Peregrine  PicKLsJteing  a  part  of  Smollett's  j 

works,  complete..    50  cents.  ] 

Bell  Martin,  or  the  Heireps,  by  T.  S.  Ar-.. 

thur,  the  Washingtonian  writer.     12*  cents. ; 
Joseph  Andrews,  being  a  part  of  Fielding's 

works,  complete.  25  cents.  I 


HARPERS'  SELECT  LIBRARY. 
Each  work  is  complete  in  a  single  number, 

and  contains  from  100  to  175  pages. 
Pf.lham,  by  Bulwer,  with  an  engraving,      25 
Disowned,  by  Bulwer,  with  a  steel  eng.     25 
Devereux,  by  Bulwer,  embellished,  25 

Paul  Clifford,  illustrated,  25 

Eugene  Aram,  by  Bulwer,  with  an  eng.  25 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  with  an  eng.  25 
The  Czarina,  by  Mrs.  Holland,  25 

Rienzi,  by  Bulwer,  25- 

The  Home,  by  Frederika  Bremer,  12* 

(KT  THE  NEW  MIRROR  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  OF  BURGE3S  &  STRINGER,  AND  OF  ALL 
THEIR  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Salathiel,  or  the  Wandering  Jew.  50>cento. 

Do.  cheap  edition,  31*  cents. 

Fanny  Dale,  a  highly  interesting  Tale* by  T. 
S.  Arthur.     12*  cents. 

Humphrey  Clinker,  by  Smollett,  complete 
in  one  number.    25  cents. 

Tom  Jones,  or  the  History  of  ■  Foundling,  by 
Henry  Fielding.    50  cents. 

Amelia,  by  Fielding,  complete.    25  cents. 

History  of  Roderick  Random,  by  T.  Smol- 
lett.   25  cento. 

Handy  Andy,  complete,  bound  in  paper.  50 
cents. 

Do.  in  boards,  with  engravings,  one  dollar. 
Do.  in  cloth,  gilt,  $1  25. 

Charles  OM  alley,  the  Irish  Dragoon,  by 
Lever.    50  cents. 

Do.  with,  plates,  bound  in  boards,  one  dollar. 
Do.  full  bound,  cloth  gilt,  $1  25. 

Jack  Hinton,  by  Lever— cheapest  edition, 
31  eents. 

Do.  cheap  edition,  large  type,  50  cents. 
Do.  bound,  with  engravings,  $1. 
Do.  in  cloth,  gilt,  $1  25. 

Hector  O'Halloran,  by  Wm.  H. Maxwell 
50  cents. 
Da  with  20  engravings,  in  boards,  $1. 

Harry  Lorreouer,  cheap  edition,  50  cents. 
Do.  with*  engravings,  in  boards,  $1. 

Travels  in  Oregon  Territory  and  Great 
Western  Prairies,  25  cents. 

J.  C.  Calhoun's  Like,  with  a  short  History 
of  Political  Events  from  1811  to  1843, 12*  eta. 

Life  in  Germany,  Rural  and  Domestic,  by 
W.  Howitt.  In  two  numbers,  each  25k  cento. 

Bevan  on  the  Honey  Bee— a  useful  and  in- 
structive work,  31  cents. 

The  Young  Wife's  Book,  a  Manual  of  Mo- 
ral, Religious,  and  Domestic  Duties,  25  cts. 

Rambles  in  Yucatan,  in  two  numbers,  re- 
plete with  beautiful  engravings,  (nearly  rea- 
dy,) $1. 

Thiers'  French  Revolution,,  with  thirteen 
splendid  engravings,  16  numbers,  each  25 
rents. 

American  Revolution,  by  S.  F.  Wilson,  8 
numbers,  each  12*  cents. 

Ure'b  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines,  1241  engravings ^5  num- 
bers, each  $1  50. 
Do.  bound,  $5. 

A  Book  of  the  Navy — a  History  of  the 
American  Marine,  in  4  numbers,  earh-25  cts. 

Fables  of  Lafontaine,  with  50  engravings, 
in  two  numbers,  each  50  cents. 

Military  Operations*  at  Cabul,  ending  in 
the  Destruction  of  the  British  Army,  25  cts. 

The  Lawyer,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy 
Life,  by  E.  O.  Brien,  25  cents. 

Poetical  Remains  of  Lucretia  Davidson, 
collected  by  her  mother,  and  Biography,  50 
cents. 

Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  the  History  of  an 
Atom,  &c.  by  Smollett,  25  cents. 

Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  by  Smollett , 
complete,  25  cents. 

Hoboken,  a  Romance  of  New  York,  by  The- 
odore S.  Fay,  50  cents. 

Home,  or  the  iron  Rule,  25  cents. 

The  Two  Merchants,  by  Arthur,  12*  cts. 

Child  of  the  Wreck,  12*  cents. 

Lady  Sale's  Narrative,  12*  cents. 

Nelson's  Life,  by  Southey,  25  cents. 

The  Youno  Husband's  Book,  25  cents. 

Life  of  Tyler,  the  President,  12*  cents. 

Napoleon's  Life  by  Lockhart,  2  vols.  50 
rents. 

Wild  Scenes  in  the  Far  West,  Prairies, 
&e.  50  cento. 
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THE  CHEAPEST 

NEWSPAPER  I1V  THE  WORLD! 


THS 

NEW-YORK  WEEKLY  SUN, 

AT  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR! 

OR, 

ELEVEN  COPIES  FOR  TEN  DOLLARS. 

A  priqo  placing  it  within  the  means  of  all,  and  which  taken  in  connexion  with  its 
character  and  standing  since  it  was  first  started  (1836,)  needs  no  comment,  as  is  shown 
by  a  rapidly  inereasing  list.  The  contents  are  varied,  with  a  desire  TO  PLEASE  4T-Lt 
and  consists  of  Foreign  and  American  Miscellany,  both  original  and  selected ;  Domestic 
and  Foreign  News,  able  Editorials,  elegant  Engravings,  Bank  Note  List,  Prices  Current, 
Markets,  &c  &c 

Subscriptions  can  be  forwarded,  without  risk,  by  handing  the  amount  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Post  Master,  who  is  authorized  by  law  to  forward  them  free  of  expense* 
All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

.     M.  Y.  BEACH, 

Sux  Office, 

New-York  City. 


L 


STANDARD  WORKS,  MAGAZINES  AND  NOVELS. 

A  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day  has  been  opened  at  the 
SUN  OFFICE,  where  may  be  found  all  the  cheap  works  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  the 
Monthly  Magazines,  &c.  &c.  all  of  which  are  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices. 

AMONG  THEM  MAT  BE  FOUND  THS  FOLLOWING. 

Alison's  History  of  Europe,  in  sixteen  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  Number. 

Brandes*  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art,  twelve  numbers,  at 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

Bulwer's  Novels,  illustrated  with  engravings,  at  twenty-five  cents  each. — Pelham, 
Dkvkreux,  Disowned,  Paul  Clifford,  Eugene  Aram,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Ri- 
enzi,  Ernest  Maltravrrs,  and  Alice. 

The  Czarina,  by  Mrs.  Hofland,  and  Nabob  at  Home,  by  the  Author  of  Life  in  India, 
twenty  five  ceo*  eaah~-J>i(XEX's  American  Notes,  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended  to — the  postage  upon  each  work  being 
from  three  to  fifteen  cents. 

A  discount  of  20  per  cent,  made  to  Post  Masters  for  all  orders  under,  and  25  per  cent, 
for  all  over  the  amount  of  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

TERMS:  CASH  IN  ADVANCE!!! 


THE  MEW  MIRROR    MAY   BE  OBTAINED   OF  MOSES  Y.  BEACH,  (SUN  OFFICE,)  AND 

OF  ALL  HIS  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
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mg  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  till  he  sounded  his  bugle ; 
and  his  last  command  was,  "  If  you  lose  sight  of  me,  seek 
me  in  the  pacha's  tent"  In  the  moment  of  victory  he  or- 
dered the  pacha  to  be  seized,  and  received  a  ball  in  the 
loins;  his  voice  still  rose  above  the  din  of  battle,  cheering 
his  men  until  he  was  struck  by  another  ball  in  the  head,  and 
borne  dead  from  the  field  of  his  glory. 

"Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Bozzaris  was  a  pyramid  of' 
sculls,  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  last  attack  upon  the  j 
city,  piled  up  near  the  blackened  and  battered  wall  which 
they  had  died  in  defending.  In  my  after  wanderings  I  learn- 1 
ed  to  look  more  carelessly  upon  these  things ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
noticing  everywhere  the  light  estimation  put  upon  human  | 
life  in  the  East,  learned  to  think  more  lightly  of  it  myself;  ■ 
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holy  ambition  of 
certain,  no  man  cuu 
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path  of  high  anri    honou 
forty,  tall  and  stably  ■**    1 
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e aching  in  the  sun, 
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e  force  and  unerring 
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it  day  at  Missilonghi 
ible  round  the  walls, 
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le  brother  of  Marco 
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reused  when  he  added, 
m  of  the  Suliote  chief 
ise  was  surrounded  by 
most  invitingly  wide 
te  hope  of  catching  a 
e  we  reached  the  gate, 
Dint  that,  after  consult- 
to  say  that,  if  it  would 
travellers,  two  of  them 
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n  more  easily  have  re- 
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1,  by  universal  acclama- 
hero.   Now  the  straight 
across  the  breast,  the 
raps,  seemed  to  repress 
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anked  us  for  the  honour 
jesting  us  to  be  seated, 
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THE  BUTTORS. 

Wealth  sought  the  bower  of  Beauty, 

Dresa'd  like  a  modern  beau ; 
Just  then,  Love,  Health  and  Duty 

Took  up  their  hate  to  go. 
Wealth  such  a  cordial  welcome  met, 

Aa  made  the  others  grieve, 
So  Duty  ahunn'd  the  gay  coquette, 

Love,  pouting,  took  French  leave — 
He  did— 

Love,  pouting,  took  French  leave. 

Old  Time,  the  friend  of  Duty, 
Next  call'd  to  aee  the  fair ; 

He  laid  hia  hand  on  Beauty, 
And  left  her  in  despair. 

Wealth  variant !— Last  went  roay  Health — 
And  she  was  doom'd  to  prove, 

That  those  who  Duty  alight  for  Wealth, 
Can  never  hope  for  Love — 

Ah,  no- 
Can  never  hope  for  Love.  o.  p. 


MARCO  BOZZARIS. 


In  illustration  of  the  admirable  engraving  on  the  opposite 
page,  we  copy  the  following  passage  from  Stevens's  "  Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Greece." 

"  Moving  on  beyond  the  range  of  ruined  houses,  though 
still  within  the  line  of  crumbling  walls,  we  came  to  a  spot 
perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  that  Greece,  in  her  best  days, 
could  show.  It  was  the  tomb  of  Marco  Bozzaris !  No  mo- 
numental marble  emblazoned  his  deeds  and  fame ;  a  few 
round  stones  piled  over  his  head,  which,  but  for  our  guide, 
we  should  have  passed  without  noticing,  were  all  that  mark- 
ed his  grave.  I  would  not  disturb  a  proper  reverence  for  the 
past ;  time  covers,  with  its  dim  and  twilight  glories,  both  dis- 
tant scenes  and  the  men  who  acted  in  them,  but,  to  my 
mind,  Miltiades  was  not  more  of  a  hero-  at  Marathon,  or 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  than  Marco  Bozzaris  at  Missi- 
longhi.  When  they  went  out  against  the  hosts  of  Persia, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  great  and  free,  and  they  had  the 
prospect  of  glory  and  the  praise  of  men,  to  the  Greeks  al- 
ways dearer  than  life.  But  when  the  Suliote  chief  drew  his 
sword,  his  country  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  a  giant,  and 
all  Europe  condemned  the  Greek  revolution  as  fool-hardy 
and  desperate.  For  two  months,  with  but  a  few  hundred 
men,  protected  only  by  a  ditch  and  slight  parapet,  he  de- 
fended the  town  where  his  body  now  rests  against  the 
whole  Egyptian  army.  In  stormy  weather,  living  upon  bad 
and  unwholesome  bread,  with  no  covering  but  his  cloak,  he 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  constant  vigil ;  in  every  assault 
his  sword  cut  down  the  foremost  assailant,  and  his  voice, 
rising  above  the  din  of  battle,  struck  terrour  into  the  hearts ' 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  struggle  which  ended  with  his  life, 
with  two  thousand  men  he  proposed  to  attack  the  whole  ar- 
my of  Mustapha  Pacha,  and  called  upon  all  who  were  wil- 
ling to  die  for  their  country  to  stand  forward.  The  whole 
band  advanced  to  a  man.  Unwilling  to  sacrifice  so  many 
brave  men  in  a  death-struggle,  he  chose  three  hundred,  the 
sacred  number  of  the  Spartan  band,  his  tried  and  trusty  Su- 
liotes.  At  midnight  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  direct- 
ing that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  till  he  sounded  his  bugle ; 
and  his  last  command  was,  "  If  you  lose  sight  of  me,  seek 
me  in  the  pacha's  tent"  In  the  moment  of  victory  he  or- 
dered the  pacha  to  be  seized,  and  received  a  ball  in  the 
loins ;  his  voice  still  rose  above  the  din  of  battle,  cheering 
hia  men  until  he  was  struck  by  another  ball  in  the  head,  and 
borne  dead  from  the  field  of  his  glory. 

"  Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Bozzaris  was  a  pyramid  of 
sculls,  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  last  attack  upon  the 
city,  piled  up  near  the  blackened  and  battered  wall  which 
they  had  died  in  defending.  In  my  after  wanderings  I  learn- 
ed to  look  more  carelessly  upon  these  things ;  and,  perhaps, 
noticing  everywhere  the  light  estimation  put  upon  human 
life  in  the  Eib^  learned  to  think  more  lightly  of  it  myself; 


but,  then,  it  was  melancholy  to  see  bleaching  in  the  sun, 
under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  the  unburied  bones  of 
men  who,  but  a  little  while  ago,  stood  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  animated  by  the  noble  resolution  to  free  their 
country  or  die  in  the  attempt  Our  guide  told  us  that  they 
had  all  been  collected  in  that  place  with  a  view  to  sepulture ; 
and  that  King  Otho,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age  and  took 
the  government  in  his  own  hands  intended  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment over  them.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  every  passing  traveller ;  and  the  only  remark  that  our 
guide  made  was  a  comment  upon  the  force  and  unerring 
precision  of  the  blow  of  the  Turkish  sabre,  almost  every  scull 
being  laid  open  on  the  side  nearly  down  to  the  ear. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  day  at  Missilonghi 
was  to  come.  Returning  from  a  ramble  round  the  walls, 
we  noticed  a  large  square  house,  which,  our  guide  told  us, 
was  the  residence  of  Constant ne,  the  brother  of  Marco 
Bozzaris.  We  were  all  interested  in  this  intelligence,  and 
our  interest  was  in  no  small  degree  increased  when  he  added, 
that  the  widow  and  two  of  the  children  of  the  Suliote  chief 
were  living  with  his  brother.  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  stone  wall,  a  large  gate  stood  most  invitingly  wide 
open,  and  we  turned  toward  it  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  before  we  reached  the  gate, 
our  interest  had  increased  to  such  a  point  that,  after  consult- 
ing with  our  guide,  we  requested  him  to  say  that,  if  it  would 
not  be  considered  an  intrusion,  three  travellers,  two  of  them 
Americans,  would  feel  honoured  in  being  permitted  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  widow  and  children  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 

"  We  were  invited  in,  and  shown  into  a  large  room  on  the 
right,  where  three  Greeks  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  di- 
van, smoking  the  long  Turkish  chibouk.  Soon  after  the 
brother  entered,  a  man  about  fifty,  of  middling  height,  spare 
built,  and.wearing  a  Bavarian  uniform,  as  holding  a  colonel's 
commission  in  the  service  of  King  Otho.  In  the  dress  of 
the  dashing  Suliote  he  would  have  better  looked  the  brother 
of  Marco  Bozzaris,  and  I  might  then  more  easily  have  re- 
cognized the  daring  warriour  who,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 
a  moment  of  extremity,  was  deemed,  by  universal  acclama- 
tion, worthy  of  succeeding  the  fallen  hero.  Now  the  straight 
military  frock-coat,  buttoned  tightly  across  the  breast,  the 
stock,  tight  pantaloons,  boots,  and  straps,  seemed  to  repress 
the  free  energies  of  the  mountain  warriour.  Our  guide  intro- 
duced us,  with  an  apology  for  our  intrusion.  The  colonel 
received  us  with  great  kindness,  thanked  us  for  the  honour 
done  his  brother's  widow,  and,  requesting  us  to  be  seated, 
ordered  coffee  and  pipes. 

And  here,  on  the  very  first  day  of  our  arrival  in  Greece, 
and  from  a  source  which  made  us  proud,  we  had  the  first 
evidence  of  what  afterward  met  me  at  every  step,  the  warm 
feeling  existing  in  Greece  toward  America  ;  for  almost  the 
first  thing  that  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris  said  was  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  as  a  Greek  for  the  services  rendered  his 
country  by  our  own ;  and,  after  referring  to  the  provisions 
sent  out  for  his  famishing  countrymen,  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
his  cheek  flushed  as  he  told  us  that,  when  u>e  Greek  revo- 
lutionary flag  first  sailed  into  the  port  of  Napoli  di  Romania, 
among  hundreds  of  vessels  of  all  nations,  an  American  cap- 
tain was  the  first  to  recognize  and  salute  it 

In  a  few  moments  the  widow  of  Marco  Bozzaris  entered. 
I  have  often  been  disappointed  in  my  preconceived  notions 
of  personal  appearance,  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  lady  who 
now  stood  before  me  ;  she  looked  the  widow  of  a  hero ;  aa 
one  worthy  of  her  Grecian  mothers,  who  gave  their  hair  for 
bowstrings,  their  girdle  for  a  sword-belt,  and,  while  their 
heartstrings  were  cracking,  sent  their  young  lovers  from 
their  arms  to  fight  and  perish  for  their  country.  Perhaps  it 
was  she  that  Jed  Marco  Bozzaris  into  the  path  of  immortali- 
ty ;  that  roused  him  from  the  wild  guerilla  warfare  in  which 
he  bad  passed  his  early  life,  and  fired  him  with  the  high  and 
holy  ambition  of  freeing  his  country.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  no  man  could  look  in  her  face  without  finding  his 
wavering  purposes  fixed,  without  treading  more  firmly  in  the 
path  of  high  and  honourable  enterprise.  She  was  under 
forty,  tall  and  stately  in  person,  and  habited  in  deep  black, 
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the  Ganges,  and  even  to  the  numerous  archipelagoes  that 


fit  emblem  of  her  widowed  condition,  with  a  white  handker- 
chief laid  flat  over  her  forehead,  giving  the  Madonna  cast 
to  her  dark  eyes  and  marble  complexion.  We  all  rose  as 
she  entered  the  room ;  and,  though  living  secluded  and  sel- 
dom seeing  the  face  of  a  stranger,  she  received  our  compli- 
ments and  returned  them  with  far  less  embarrassment  than 
we  both  felt  and  exhibited. 

But  our  embarrassment,  at  least  I  speak  for  myself,  was 
induced  by  an  unexpected  circumstance.  Much  as  I  was 
interested  in  her  appearance,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  accompanied  by  two  young  and  beautiful  girls, 
who  were  introduced  to  us  as  her  daughters.  This  some- 
what bewildered  me.  While  waiting  for  their  appearance, 
and  talking  with  Constantine  Bozzaris,  I  had  in  some  way 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  daughters  were  mere  children, 
and  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  take  them  both  on  my 
knee  and  kiss  them ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  stately 
mother  recalled  me  to  the  grave  of  Bozzaris ;  and  the  daugh- 
ters would,  probably,  have  thought  that  I  was  taking  liber- 
ties upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  if  I  had  followed  up  my 
benevolent  purpose  in  regard  to  them ;  so  that,  with  the  long 
pipe  in  my  hand,  which,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  well,  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  exhibited  any 
of  the  benefit  of  Continental  travel. 

The  elder  was  about  sixteen,  and,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
my  friend  Doctor  W.,  a  cool  judge  in  these  matters,  a  beau 
tiftil  girl,  possessing,  in  its  fullest  extent,  all  the  elements  of 
Grecian  beauty :  a  dark,  clear  complexion,  dark  hair,  set 
off  by  a  little  red  cap  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  and  a 
long  blue  tassel  hanging  down  behind,  and  large  black  eyes, 
expressing  a  melancholy  quiet,  but  which  might  be  excited 
to  shoot  forth  glances  of  fire  more  terrible  than  her  father's 
sword.  Happily,  too,  for  us,  she  talked  French,  having 
learned  it  from  a  French  marquis  who  had  served  in  Greece 
and  been  domesticated  with  them  ;  but,  young  and  modest, 
and  unused  to  the  company  of  strangers,  she  felt  the  embar- 
rassment common  to  young  ladies  when  attempting  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  ;  and  we  could  not  talk  to  her  on  com. 
mon  themes.  Our  lips  were  sealed,  of  course,  upon  the 
subject  which  had  brought  us  to  her  house.  We  could  not 
sound  for  her  the  praises  of  her  gallant  father.  At  parting, 
however,  I  told  them  that  the  name  of  Marco  Bozzaris  was 
as  familiar  in  America  as  that  of  a  hero  of  our  own  revolu- 
tion, and  that  it  had  been  hallowed  by  the  inspiration  of  an 
American ;  and  I  added  that,  if  it  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able, on  my  return  to  my  native  country  I  would  send  the 
tribute  referred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  existing  in 
America  toward  the  memory  of  Marco  Bozzaris.  My  offer 
was  gratefully  accepted ;  and  afterward,  while  in  the  act  of 
mounting  my  horse  to  leave  Missilonghi,  our  guide,  who  had 
remained  behind,  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  the 
widow  and  daughters,  reminding  me  of  my  promise. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  objection  to  my  mention- 
ing that  I  wrote  to  a  friend,  requesting  him  to  procure  Hal- 
leck's  *  Marco  Bozzaris,'  and  send  it  to  my  banker  at  Paris. 
My  friend,  thinking  to  enhance  its  value,  applied  to  Mr. 
Halleck  for  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting.  Mr.  Halleck, 
with  his  characteristic  modesty,  evaded  the  application; 
and,  on  my  return  home,  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  visit, 
and  reiterated  the  same  request  He  evaded  me  as  he  had 
done  my  friend,  but  promised  me  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  his  poems,  which  he  afterward  gave  me,  and  which,  I 
hope,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  and  daughters  of 
the  Grecian  hero. 

"  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  in  a  book  the  widow 
and  daughters  of  Marco  Bozzaris.  True,  I  was  received  by 
them  in  private,  without  any  expectation,  either  on  their 
part  or  mine,  that  all  the  particulars  of  the  interview  would 
be  noted  and  laid  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  choose  to  read. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  invading  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate life ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  make  no  apology ;  the  widow 
and  children  of  Marco  Bozzaris  are  the  property  of  the 
world."  

THE  TWO  MARINES  IN  INDIA. 

FBOX  THE  FRENCH  OF  *.  UOMtSaBS. 

While  the  grand  imperial  war  was  agitating  all  Europe, 
cannon  were  thundering  over  the  distant  water*  of  the  In. 
dian  ocean,  and  glorious  contests  were  carried  on,  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon  to  the  shores  of 


terminate  the  eastern  peninsula  of  the  Indies.  Fleets  were 
not  combating  fleets;  but  adventurous  corsairs  and  bold 
captains,  often  with  a  single  ship,  disturbed  the  English  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  and,  by  isolated  feats  of  arms,  consoled 
the  imperial  navy  for  its  inferiority. 

Monsieur  Bn  captain  of  the  French  corvette  L'Eclair, 
one  of  the  bravest  French  marines,  had  won  a  formidable 
name  among  the  English ;  and  such  was  the  terrour  inspired 
by  his  audacity  for  many  years,  that  the  India  Company  at 
last  offered  fifty  thousand  piastres  to  any  one  who  would  take 
him.  More  than  this  royal  recompense,  the  desire  to  con- 
quer a  glorious  rival,  and  free  from  a  scourge  the  commerce 
of  his  country,  animated  Commodore  Corbett,  the  most  il- 
lustrious captain  in  the  English  navy  in  India. 

But  chance  had  not  yet  brought  them  together,  and  the 
redoubtable  cruiser  of  Corbett  was  fatal  only  to  French 
merchantmen  that  sailed  between  the  two  colonies.  At  the 
time  our  story  commences,  L'Eclair  was  at  anchor  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  her  commander  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1809,  a 
small  French  vessel  sailed  out  of  the  road  of  St.  Denis  at 
Bourbon,  and  steered  towards  the  Isle  of  France.  A  large 
number  of  passengers  crowded  the  deck  with  anxious  faces, 
for  most  fortunate  would  they  be  should  they  escape  the 
English  cruisers.  Many  times  already  the  inexperienced 
eyes  of  the  passengers  had  taken  for  a  sail  the  distant 
wave,  or  the  wing  of  a  sea-fowl  as  it  skimmed  along  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  They  laughed  yet  trembled  at  these 
deceptions,  but,  while  the  bravest  and  the  most  dissimu- 
lating affected  a  presumptuous  security,  the  greater  number 
cast  looks  of  the  most  tender  solicitude  towards  some  mys- 
terious bales,  which  they  almost  fancied  they  saw  already 
within  the  rapacious  grasp  of  the  English. 

"  Une  voile  au  vent .'"  was  heard,  cried  out  by  a  sailor. 

"  A  sail !"  exclaimed  the  merchants  on  board,  jumping 
up  in  a  fright,  and  eagerly  directing  their  looks  towards  the 
point  indicated. 

"  It  is  not  a  gull  this  time,"  sighed  one. 

The  captain  pointed  his  glass  towards  the  place  where 
the  sail  was  seen. 

«•  Ha !  ha !"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  to  be  feared  we  shall 
not  sleep  for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  France  or  Bourbon. 
If  there  were  only  ourselves  and  babes  here ;  but—"  and, 
with  anxiety  in  his  countenance,  he  hurried  precipitately  to 
the  cabin. 

He  returned  the  moment  afterwards,  preceded  by  a  man 
whose  aspect  commanded  attention.  The  stranger  appear, 
ed  about  thirty,  of  the  middling  size,  and  well  made.  From 
his  dress  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  merchant,  or  per. 
haps  a  planter,  while  his  distinguished  manners  announced 
his  knowledge  and  intercourse  with  what  is  called  the  beau 
monde. 

**  Give  me  your  glass,  captain,"  Baid  he,  in  a  hurried  tone. 

"  Here  it  is,  M.  Louis,"  replied  the  captain,  with  defe- 
rence. M.  Louis  gave  but  one  look  through  the  glass,  and 
said,  as  he  returned  it,  •*  It  is  an  English  vessel ;  a  man  of 
war." 

He  turned  from  the  coast  with  a  gesture  of  resignation, 
for  Saint  Denis  was  too  far,  and  to  steer  for  the  land  would 
be  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  formidable  bars  around 
Bourbon ;  besides,  the  Englishman  was  approaching  rapidly. 

He  then  left  the  deck,  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  reap- 
peared with  a  little  packet,  under  whose  envelope  was  seen 
the  round  form  of  a  balL  He  looked  again  at  the  vessel, 
now  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  flung  his  packet  into  the 
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sea.  Then,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  he  began 
to  walk  the  deck  and  talk  with  the  captain,  who  appeared 
as  aneasy  as  his  companion  seemed  tranquil. 

This  scene,  which  was  transpiring  in  the  offing,  was  ob- 
served on  shore  by  a  group  of  persons  who,  since  the  morn- 
ing, had  been  watching  the  ship  in  the  tacks  she  made 
along  the  coast  The  same  anxiety  that  affected  the  pas. 
sengera  seemed  to  agitate  these  distant  spectators,'  as  they 
passed  a  spy-glass  from  one  to  another,  from  time  to  time 
making  remarks,  and  communicating  the  results  of  their 
observations. 

44  Oh !  he  cannot  escape,''  said  one.  "  There,  he  flings 
his  packets  into  the  sea.  He  must  have  discovered  the  most 
terrible  of  the  enemy,  and  will  try  to  get  out  of  reach.  See, 
the  English  bail  them  I  Now  they  come  up  to  the  frigate ! 
They  board  her !  I  see  him  going  up  the  ladder  I  He  is 
on  deck !    God  preserve  him !" 

And  the  group  retired  sadly. 

Let  us  return  to  the  sea,  where,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
fate  of  the  small  vessel  was  decided.  The  English  frigate 
was  the  Nereid,  commanded  by  the  famous  Corbett  in  per- 
*  son.  He  was  a  daring  seaman,  and,  moreover,  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  very  politely  seized  the  ship  and  passen- 
gers, and,  after  making  them  compliments  of  condolence, 
prayed  them  to  accede  to  the  arrangement  he  had  to  make 
for  them,  on  board  a  prize  that  sailed  under  the  cannon  of 
his  frigate  with  other  captured  vessels;  while  as  for  M. 
Louis,  whom  he  had  instantly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
his  companions,  it  was  his  wish  to  have  him  pass  the  time  of 
Us  captivity  on  board  the  frigate.  The  prisoner  at  first  sought 
to  decline  the  honour,  stating  he  was  only  a  plain  merchant, 
going  to  the  Isle  of  France  to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity 
of  goods ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  natural  affability, 
or  his  intuitive  judgment  of  an  enlightened  and  superiour 
man,  the  commodore,  by  all  sorts  of  gentle  violence,  at  last 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  merchant  with  him. 

He  invited  his  prisoner  to  dine  with  him,  and  M.  Louis 
sustained  the  conversation  with  the  utmost  ease  and  freedom. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  gayety  he  wore,  a  suspicious  ob. 
server  could  have  seen  the  most  profound  attention  to  every- 
thing around  him,  and  a  continual  guard  over  himself,  con- 
cealed by  a  happy  disposition.  The  wine  began  to  augment 
the  good-humour  of  Sir  Corbett 

"  To  your  good  health,  M.  Louis,"  said  he,  emptying  his 
glass  of  champagne. 

"  To  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  wishes,  commodore." 

"  That  is  a  presumptuous  toast,  Monsieur ;  for  my  first 
wish  is  to  meet  and  conquer  the  captain  who  docs  the  most 
honour  to  your  navy." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  commodore,"  said  the  prisoner, 
speaking  somewhat  louder,  "  I  will  restrict  my  toast  May 
yon  meet  him,  and  may  you  both  maintain  the  honour  of 
your  nags!" 

At  this  moment  a  midshipman  came  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  the  commodore's  ear,  who  appeared  to  take  the 
liveliest  interest  in  what  he  was  hearing.  A  shade  of  un- 
easiness covered  the  face  of  M.  Louis  until  the  midshipman 
left  them. 

"  Do  you  know  the  commander  of  L'Eclair  ?"  asked  Sir 
Corbett 

"  I  have  seen  him  once,"  replied  M.  Louis,  finishing  his 
glass  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

'*  Well,  when  you  return  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he 
now  is,  tell  him  that  Commodore  Corbett  sends  him  his  com- 
pliments for  the  prize  of  fifty  thousand  piastres,  which  the 
company  offer  for  his  capture,  and  that  he  has  a  mind  to  get 
it    Tell  him  further,  to  take  good  care  of  himself,  for  if  I 


ever  get  him  in  ray  hands  he  will  have  no  other  table  for  a 
long  while  than  the  one  where  you  are  eating  at  this  mo- 
ment  Both  of  us  are  too  much  for  the  Indian  seas,  and  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  his  exploits  recounted  every  day." 

The  eye  of  the  commodore  flashed  as  he  said  these  words. 

One  moment  the  eye  of  his  guest  kindled  also,  but  then 
instantly  passed  away. 

"  Bah !"  said  M.  Louis,  with  his  good-natured  air,  as  he 
knocked  the  glass  of  the  commodore.  "  I  like  this  noise 
better  than  that  of  cannon." 

The  commodore  smiled ;  but  M.  Louis  had  not  finished 
the  half  of  his  wine  when  he  replaced  his  glass  on  the 
table,  and  made  a  bitter  grimace. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Sir  Corbett 

"Nothing — nothing.  A  sickness,  a  slight  nausea — the 
rolling,  the  unusual — " 

"  You  are  sea-sick !" 

"  Yes,  commodore,  it  must  be  sea-sickness  I  feel  coming 
on ;  perhaps  the  air  will  do  me  good.  Allow  me  to  go  on 
deck  J" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared  the  Englishman,  laughing.  "  You 
are  not  as  good  a  sailor  as  your  countryman.    Take  my  arm." 

And  the  commodore,  still  laughing,  assisted  him  on  deck, 
led  him  between  decks,  and  along  the  batteries.  At  every 
step  M.  Louis  uttered  cries  of  surprise  and  naive  exclama- 
tions, which  might  have  created  suspicion  had  not  the  ma- 
rine thought  it  was  quite  natural  to  admire  everything  be- 
longing to  his  sublime  and  perilous  profession.  The  can- 
non, in  particular,  seemed  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  him.  Their  enormous  size  and  terrible  aspect  did 
not  at  all  suit  him. 

"  I  had  no  idea  cannons  were  so  large !"  said  he,  regard- 
ing them  with  astonishment  "  What  mouths !  Why  a  man 
could  easily  get  into  one !" 

Hie  wonder  and  his  comical  remarks  made  the  commo- 
dore wish  to  prolong  the  diversion  his  prisoner  afforded  him, 
he,  therefore,  proposed  to  fire  a  broadside. 

"  No,  no,  if  you  please,  commodore,"  he  replied,  at  the 
same  time  manifesting  so  much  uneasiness  that  Sir  Corbett 
was  nearly  ready  to  die  with  laughter.  As  they  turned  to 
leave  the  battery  they  met  a  sailor,  whose  appearance  gave 
the  prisoner  evident  concern,  for  he  hastened  his  steps,  and 
put  up  his  handkerchief  to  his  face. 

"  Hold,  commodore,"  said  he,  frankly,  "  I  have  had  my 
fill  of  the  sea  and  of  your  frigate,  and  would  willingly  give 
a  thousand  piastres  for  one  square  foot  of  land.  Can  you 
not,  then,  find  means  to  send  me  on  shore?" 

"  Your  company  is  so  agreeable,  M.  Louis,  that  I  have  a 
mind  to  keep  you  a  long  time ;  yet,  after  all,  I  love  you  too 
well  to  be  difficult  with  you  about  coming  to  any  agreement 
you  wish." 

They  were  on  the  gallery,  that  served  to  lengthen  the  cap* 
tain's  apartment,  and  from  whence  they  could  see  the  ves- 
sels he  had  taken. 

"  Will  you  make  a  bargain  with  me  V  asked  the  prisoner, 
as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought  "  I  would  gladly  buy  one 
of  your  prizes.  How  much  would  you  ask  for  the  one  with 
the  broken  mast?" 

M  Are  yon  sneaking  seriously?** 

"  Very  seriously,  commodore." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  eleven  thousand  piastres  for 
the  Sapajou,  you  will  make  an  excellent  bargain." 

"  Agreed— eleven  thousand  piastres.  But  let  us  under- 
stand each  other  folly.  I  will  give  you  eleven  thousand 
piastres  for  myself  and  the  vessel" 

M.  Louis  said  this  so  innocently,  and  with  so  much  good- 
nature, that  Sir  Corbett  exlaimed,  laughing— 
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"  The  ship  and  yourself;  it  is  understood." 

"  Very  well,  commodore.  Have  the  goodness  to  give 
me  materials  for  writing,  and  plenae  to  place  a  small  boat 
at  my  disposal ;  to-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  my  eleven 
thousand  piastres  will  be  on  your  deck,  and  I  shall  tread 
my  dear  earth  once  more." 

Sir  Corbett  seated  himself  on  his  couch,  gayer  than  ever. 
He  showed  his  desk  to  the  prisoner,  who  rapidly  wrote  a 
few  lines.  A  servant  came  at  the  call  of  the  commander, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  carry  the  letter  on  shore. 

M.  Louis  left  Sir  Corbett,  while,  from  politeness,  striving 
to  check  some  little  indications  of  gaping,  and  went  and 
flung  himself  on  his  bed,  where  he  made  three  hearty  signs 
of  the  cross,  and  slept  not  all  night,  notwithstanding  he  had 
appeared  so  much  fatigued. 

The  next  morning  the  boat  returned,  and  M.  Louis  count, 
ed  out  the  money  agreed  upon  for  the  commodore*  now  and 
then  stopping  to  smell  a  bottle  of  English  salts,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  sea-sickness.  A  few  moments  after  the  Sapajou 
was  detached  from  the  frigate,  and  made  Bail  for  the  island ; 
but  the  pirogue  which  was  to  convey  the  prisoner  was  still 
fastened  to  the  side  of  (he  ship.  At  last  the  commodore, 
still  enchanted  with  his  guest,  allowed  him  to  depart,  and 
mingled  many  kind  pleasantries  with  his  adieux.  M.  Louis 
had  placed  his  foot  on  the  rope-ladder,  while  Sir  Corbett, 
still  holding  his  hand,  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  shore. 

41 1  really  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  your  countrymen  have 
never  seen  a  frigate  before.    See  them  on  the  beach !" 

"  They  are  admiring  your  beautiful  horrour,"  said  M. 
Louis,  smiling.  "  I  can  soon  say  to  them  with  the  ancient : 
4  What  would  you  have  done  if,  like  me,  you  had  seen  the 
monster  near?* " 

Then,  letting  go  the  commodore's  hand,  he  descended 
the  ladder,  and  the  pirogue  made  its  way  from  the  frigate. 
Some  sailors,  on  the  deck  and  rigging,  were  looking  on. 
Lifting  his  eyes,  as  he  waved  his  hand  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to 
Sir  Corbett,  M.  Louis  recognized  the  sailor  whose  sight  had 
given  him  some  uneasiness  the  previous  evening.  This 
man  seemed  scrutinizing  him  attentively,  at  the  same  time 
speaking  earnestly  to  his  comrades. 

"  Bear  away  on  your  oars,  but  do  not  hurry,"  said  M. 
Louis,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  rowers ;  "  and  you,  steer  straight 
as  possible  for  St  Denis.  An  inch  gained  may  soon  be  of 
use  to  us." 

The  pirogue  had  made  about  a  third  part  of  her  way, 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  when,  all  at  once,  a  great 
noise  was  heard  on  board  the  frigate.  Every  pinnace  hang, 
ing  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  was  instantly  lowered ;  Sir 
Corbett  Was  making  the  most  frantic  gestures ;  his  speak 
ing-trumpet  was  at  his  mouth,  and  his  arms  energetically 
stretched  out  towards  the  pirogue  ;  at  that  instant  one  of 
the  pinnaces  darted  forward  like  a  bird  of  prey,  under  the 
redoubled  efforts  of  twenty  oarsmen. 

44  The  miserable  villain  has  spoken !"  cried  M.  Louis, 
seizing  the  helm.  "  Now,  my  friends,  my  fete  depends 
upon  the  vigour  of  your  arms !" 

The  speed  of  the  pirogue  was  accelerated,  but  the  pin- 
nace flew  after  her.  M.  Louis  was  no  longer  the  good-na- 
tured citizen,  unaccustomed  to  the  sea ;  his  whole  person 
assumed  the  energetic  attitude  of  a  commander.  His  eye 
turned  now  on  his  pursuers,  and  then  to  those  who  watched 
for  him  on  shore.  A  smile  of  mockery  and  defiance  played 
on  his  lips  and  dilated  his  nostrils. 

"  Courage,  my  friends !"  cried  he. 

But  the  pinnace  gained  on  them  rapidly ;  the  city  was 
too  far ;  in  three  minutes  the  fugitives  would  be  taken ! 
There  was  no  tine  to  consider.    At  three  hundred  paces 


on  the  right,  on  the  way  to  St  Denis,  advances  Cape  St 
Bernard,  where  the  boiling  waves  dash  furiously.  M.  Louis 
directed  his  pirogue  towards  it  They  risked  being  dashed 
in  pieces ;  but  in  this  attempt  there  was  the  only  hope  of 
escape  left  them.  The  pinnace  followed,  evidently  gaining 
on  them. 

••  Pull  away !  pull  away!"  cried  M.  Louis. 

The  pinnace  was  not  more  than  thirty  paces  distant,  bat 
the  pirogue  had  arrived  at  the  barrier  formed  by  the  frightful 
waves.  As  they  broke  over  the  bars  she  leaped  into  the 
troubled  waters,  resisted  a  moment,  then  broke  into  pieces. 
The  frightened  pinnace  stopped,  with  lifted  oars,  while  the 
rowers  looked  on  those  of  the  pirogue  fighting  with  the 
waves.  They  struggled  courageously,  as  they  were  carried 
sometimes  towards  the  shore  and  then  again  drawn  hack 
into  the  sea.  At  last  a  man  reached  the  land,  stood  op, 
and  proudly  turned  himself  towards  the  English  pinnace, 
and  made  it  a  salutation,  half  mocking,  half  noble.  Imme- 
diately the  eager  crowd  ran  along  the  shore,  and  those  who 
outran  the  others  pressed  the  fugitives  in  their  arms. 

At  that  moment  Sir  Corbett,  with  rage,  exclaimed : 

44  To  be  tricked  in  such  a  manner !  To  have  him,  and 
let  him  escape  !  The  good-natured,  honest  citizen,  was  he  ! 
But  I  will  have  vengeance !  I  will  yet  take  him !  I  will 
take  him,  I  swear  it !" 

M.  Louis  was,  indeed,  the  captain  of  L'Eclair;  the  hero 
of  Bourbon,  the  terrour  of  the  English  ;  he  whose  capture 
was  worth  fifty  thousand  piastres ! 


Just  one  year  from  that  day,  a  ship  that  the  English  had 
captured  entered  the  road  of  Bourbon.  It  was  the  African, 
a  superb  frigate  of  the  first  order,  just  returning  from  Eng- 
land, and  bringing  back  Commodore  Corbett  The  remem- 
brance of  the  comedy  in  which  he  had  been  the  dupe  the 
preceding  year  was  not  effaced  from  his  memory;  and 
more  than  once,  during  the  voyage,  he  had  looked  upon  his 
beautiful  frigate  with  pride,  while  thinking  of  the  pretended 
M.  Louis. 

He  disembarked  and  proceeded  to  the  governour*s  house, 
where  a  grand  breakfast  was  given  to  celebrate  his  arrival. 
He  found  the  governour,  Sir  Farquhart,  in  a  large  saloon, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  delivered  his 
despatches.  While  Sir  Farquhart  was  turning  them  over, 
he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  road. 
At  that  moment  a  French  vessel  was  turning  from  a  long 
tack  she  had  made  at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 

"  Sir  Governour,"  cried  the  commodore,  "  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  know  that  frigate." 

44  You  do  not  deceive  yourself,  commodore ;  it  is  the 
Nereid." 

44  The  Nereid,  with  a  tri-coloured  flag?" 

44  She  has  carried  that  flag  two  weeks,"  replied  Sir  Far- 
quhart, laying  aside  his  papers. 

He  then  related  the  last  engagement  at  Grand-Port,  and 
added : 

44  Yes,  commodore,  we  have  been  beaten,  four  against 
two.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  affair  the  conquerors  were 
not  much  better  off  than  the  conquered.  The  Nereid  re- 
ceived the  least  damage  of  all  the  frigates,  so  Captain  B. 
took  her,  and  has  carried  his  flag  on  her  ever  since." 

44  What !"  exclaimed  Corbett,  his  eyes  flashing.  **  B.  on 
board  the  Nereid  ?    B.  command  a  squadron  7" 

44  He  has  gained  two  promotions  in  two  months.  He  is 
a  bold  marine." 

Corbett  stamped  with  anger. 

44  My  frigate !  The  frigate  in  which  I  had  him  prisoner, 
and  from  which  I  let  him  depart !    But,  d—  me !"  said 
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he,  striking  bis  forehead ;  it  is  the  same  day  on  which  he 
fooled  me  like  a  child— to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  my 
shame.  But -this  day  I  will  be  revenged !  Sir  Farqnhart, 
five  our  squadron  at  St  Paul's  the  signal  to  get  ready.  B. 
and  I  most  celebrate  this  day  with  the  firing  of  cannon." 
An  hour  afterwards,  Sir  Corbett  was  traversing  the  port, 
followed  by  boats  loaded  with  marines  and  soldiers.  Five 
English  vessels  were  ready.  As  soon  as  the  commodore 
had  reached  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  all  the  sails  of  the  Afri- 
can were  hoisted,  and  she  bounded  away  as  if  animated  by 
the  impatient  spirit  of  her  master. 

It  was  then  that  the  Nereid  seemed  to  perceive  she  was 
threatened.  She  instantly  changed  her  course,  made  a  sig- 
nal to  a  French  frigate  without  the  road,  whose  sails  filled 
and  went  off;  the  Nereid  sailed  behind  her,  and  took  the 
post  of  honour.  The  English  ships  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  African.  It  was  a  race  of  two  rival  flags.  A  crowd  of 
English  and  French  thronged  the  shore. 
"  They  fly/'  said  the  English. 

"  Yes,  they  fly  until  further  orders,'*  replied  the  French, 
Night  descended  on  the  sea ;  a  brilliant  moon  shone  on 
the  waves ;  and  the  Nereid  kept  on  her  course,  though  at 
a  long  distance  behind  her  companion.  The  English  ves- 
sels were  equally  distanced,  for  the  African,  being  a  fast 
sailer,  greatly  outstripped  them.  Her  superiour  speed  soon 
left  them  still  further  behind,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
brought  her  nearer  the  Nereid.  Thus  they  ran  on  a  greater 
part  of  the  night.  At  three  in  the  morning  they  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  short  space. 

On  board  the  French  vessel  they  had  cleared  away  the 
hammocks,  and  were  in  readiness  for  action.  Each  man 
was  at  his  post.  Captain  B.  was  standing  on  the  quarter- 
deck, his  night-glass  in  his  hand.  The  dark  mass  of  the 
English  frigate  appeared  approaching  rapidly  by  the  pale 
moonlight.  B.'s  observations  were  suddenly  interrupted. 
The  English,  eager  to  attack  the  enemy,  did  not  wait  till 
they  had  come  up  with  the  Nereid,  but  sent  her  a  volley 
while  pursuing  her. 

B.  seized  his  speaking-trumpet—-"  Haul  in  the  larboard 
braces  before,"  cried  he,  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  and  hoist 
those  behind." 

While  they  were  executing  this  manoeuvre,  he  slapped 
his  nontenant  joyfully  on  the  shoulder — "  What  say  you  to 
attacking  Corbett?  In  being  the  first  to  fire,  he  has  lost 
twenty  seconds.  The  imprudent  man,  to  spare  me  the 
trouble  of  dismounting  my  cannon !" 

In  effect  the  forward  sails  of  the  Nereid  were  taken  in, 
the  others  were  hoisted,  and  the  frigate,  yielding  to  the  re- 
coiling movement,  in  an  instant  was  at  the  side  of  the  Afri- 
can. At  this  quick  and  unexpected  manoeuvre  the  English 
commander  saw  the  great  errour  he  had  made.  He  had 
pointed  his  cannon  to  strike  the  enemy,  who  were  flying 
before  him,  and  now  his  cannoniers  were  working  to  change 
their  position,  while  those  of  the  Nereid  were  pouring  their 
broadsides  into  her.  The  French  had  lost  some  men,  but 
corpses  were  heaped  on  the  decks  of  the  African. 

Corbett  chafed;  but  his  marines  were  brave  as  himself, 
and  the  combat  was  valiantly  maintained.  Deaths  multi- 
plied in  the  obscurity.  Groans  and  cries  mingled  with  the 
detonations.  The  balls  made  the  blood  spout,  cut  and 
broke  the  ropes  and  the  ship ;  then  a  fight  with  sabres  and 
axes  commenced  on  both  sides. 

Captain  B.  sprung  upon  the  netting  of  his  frigate.  With 
one  hand  he  held  fast  to  the  shrouds,  with  the  other  he  held 
his  speaking-trumpet.  He  was  calm,  but  his  eye  kindled. 
Corbett  was  opposite  him.  The  Englishman  was  furious. 
They  saw  each  other  for  the  second  time.  The  commander 


of  the  Nereid  made  a  dignified  and  gracious  inclination  to 
him  ofthe  African,  and,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the 
masts  of  the  Englishman  fell,  he  cried : 

"  Captain  B.'s  salutation  to  Commodore  Corbett." 

The  cannon  of  the  Nereid  continued  to  thunder  with 
unabated  ardour,  but  the  fire  of  the  African  began  to  lan- 
guish. Three-fourths  of  her  men  were  killed.  She  had  no 
longer  a  mast  left.  The  trumpet  of  Corbett  was  heard 
no  more.  His  frigate  moved  like  a  warriour  without  arms. 
The  last  cannon-shot  was  heard  and  then  his  batteries  were 
silent    Cries  of  victory  were  heard  on  the  opposite  deck. 

"  Take  thirty  men  and  go  and  man  the  African,"  said 
the  French  captain  to  his  lieutenant 

The  officer  obeyed,  and  boarded  the  dismantled  frigate. 
A  moment  after  a  call  was  given  from  the  English  vessel : 

"  The  captain  of  the  African  prays  the  captain  of  the 
Nereid  to  come  on  board ;  it  is  the  last  wish  of  a  dying 
man." 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  invitation,  Captain  B. 
did  not  hesitate  to  go. 

A  frightful  spectacle,  even  for  his  intrepid  heart,  met  his 
sight  on  reaching  the  deck  of  the  captured  vessel.  More  than 
three  hundred  men  were  weltering  in  their  blood.  The  deck 
panted  with  the  death-rattle  under  his  feet  The  commo- 
dore was  lying  extended  on  his  quarterdeck,  struck  by  two 
musket  balls.  His  pale  face  and  half-closed  eyes  indicated 
the  approach  of  death.    Major  Barry  supported  his  head. 

On  perceiving  the  French  captain,  his  features  grew  ani- 
mated ;  he  made  an  effort,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Thanks,  captain/'  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  You 
play  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  You  have  conquered,  but 
do  not  dishonour  me.  I  have  only  a  moment  to  live.  Wait 
till  my  eyes  are  closed  before  you  hoist  your  flag  on  my  ship." 

"  Honour  to  you,  commodore,"  replied  his  enemy  with 
emotion ;  "  it  shall  be  as  you  desire."  And,  turning  to  his 
lieutenant — "Let  the  red  flag  be  raised  on  the  broken 
masts  i" 

"  Thanks!"  faltered  Sir  Corbett,  pressing  Ins  hand,  after 
which  he  sank  back  on  the  knees  of  Sir  Barry,  and  expired. 

«  Sir,"  said  Captain  B.  to  the  only  English  officer  who  had 
survived  the  engagement, "  salute,  with  your  last  cannon,  the 
corpse  of  your  brave  commodore !"  When  the  funeral  dis- 
charge had  resounded,  "  Now,"  said  he, "  display  my  flag 
above  the  red  one !" 

In  the  meantime,  the  remainder  of  the  English  squadron 
had  crowded  sail,  and  when  day  dawned  the  Boadicea,  who 
led  the  rest,  was  within  cannon-shot  of  the  Nereid.  Captain 
B.  returned  to  his  own  deck.    His  men  rallied  round  him. 

"  Have  we  any  more  balls?" 

"  We  have  not  more  than  enough  for  twenty  shots !"  re- 
plied the  commander  of  the  battery. 

"  Every  one  to  his  post,  then,  and  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  fight!" 

"  The  Boadicea,"  wrote  the  captain  of  the  Nereid,  in  hit 
report  of  the  engagement,  "contemplated  the  spectacle 
we  had  the  honour  to  preoent  her,  and  fell  hack  on  her 
division."  e.  n 

AN  IMPRACTICABLE  MAN. 
Dmtnro  one  of  the  many  debates  upon  the  tariff  bill,  which 
took  place  about  this  time,  Mr.  Randolph  was,  as  usual, 
very  energetic  in  his  opposition  to  any  increase  of  the  rates 
of  duty  on  manufactured  articles.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
he  took  occasion  to  criticise,  rather  severely,  the  arguments 
of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendly  in- 
timacy. He  ridiculed  some  of  his  positions,  and  caused  a 
laugh  in  the  house  at  the  gentleman's  expense.    The  latter, 
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having  allowed  Ins  temper  to  get  the  better  of  hie  more 
sober  judgment,  arose  with  some  warmth  of  manner,  and 
after  complaining  of  Mr.  Randolph's  mode  of  argument  on 
so  serious  a  national  question,  ooncluded  by  saying,  that 
44  however  highly  he  estimated  the  gentleman's  head,  he 
would  be  sorry  to  take  it  if  accompanied  by  such  a  heart.** 

This  severe  repartee  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
House,  and  everybody  expected  a  bitter  and  angry  retort 
from  Mr.  Randolph.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  he  arose 
calmly,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  offended  at  the  harsh  expressions 
which  my  friend  (if  he  will  still  permit  me  to  call  him  so) 
has  used  towards  me  in  his  reply  to  some  harmless  satire 
upon  his  previous  speech.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
offended,  because  I  know  that  he  does  not  really  feel  to- 
wards  me  as  he  now  thinks  he  does,  and  that  by  to-morrow 
morning  he  will  be  sorry  for  what  he  has  said.  Neither  shall 
I  retaliate,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  way  that  I  might  do,  if  I 
followed  his  example.  For  instance :  I  might  say,  (which, 
however,  I  do  not,)  that  however  highly  I  estimate  the  gen- 
tleman's  heart,  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  take  it  if  accompa- 
nied by  eueh  a  head .'" 

This  philippic  was  uttered  with  such  a  mirthful  counte- 
nance the  whole  House  roared  with  laughter,  and  a  speedy 
reconciliation  between  the  two  friends  followed,  which,  I  be- 
lieve,  was  never  again  interrupted. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  what  is  termed  an  impracticable  man. 
His  temper  depended  a  good  deal  on  his  state  of  health,  and 
persons  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  total  change  in  hie 
manner  within  twenty-four  hours.  One  day,  full  of  jokes, 
repartee  and  goocLhumour— the  next,  abstracted,  morose 
and  incommunicative.  During  our  passage  across  the  Atlan. 
tic  he  frequently  expressed  to  me  his  deep  regret  that  it  was 
so,  but  he  used  to  say  that  "when  the  fit  was  on  him  he 
could  not  break  it"  He  was  almost  a  constant  sufferer 
from  ill-health,  was  rarely  two  days  without  pain,  and  I, 
therefore,  made  great  allowances  for  his  infirmity  of  temper. 
The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  his 
social  qualities s— A  gentleman  was  introduced  to  him  one 
day  at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  when  he  was  in  a  bright 
humour,  and  he  found  him  irresistibly  attractive.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  very  free  and  communicative,  and  the  gentleman 
was  quite  delighted  at  having  made  his  acquaintance.  Next 
morning  this  same  gentleman  was  on  his  way  to  the  capitol, 
when  he  observed  Mr.  Randolph  some  distance  ahead  of 
him.  He  quickened  his  pace  until  he  came  up  with  him 
when  he  exclaimed,  puffing  away  for  want  of  breath  : 

'*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Randolph  ;  how  do  yon  do,  sir." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  replied  Randolph  rather  soffly,  and 
without  stopping. 

"  You  walk  very  fast,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman ;  « I  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  overtaking  you.** 

"  PU  increase  the  difficulty,  atr,"  replied  Randolph,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  soon  left  his  bewildered 
acquaintance  far  behind  him. 

Tms,  of  course,  was  one  of  his  morose  dayB,  and  no  doubt 
he  made  some  satirical  hits  in  the  House  on  that  morning, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  subject  of  debate. 

He  was  once  giving  some  good  advice  to  a  young  relative, 
who  was  on  Che  point  of  going  to  school  for  the  first  time! 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  to  him : 

"  Now,  my  dear  boy,  if  any  of  the  other  boys  should  ever 
strike  you,  before  you  return  the  blow,  see  if  you  cannot 
forgive  him  for  the  love  of  Gad;  but  take  care  that  you  do 
not  mistake  *  the  lave  of  God?  for  the  fear  of  the  bigger 
bay*' 

He  formed  so  strong  a  personal  friendship  for  one  of  the 


packet  captains,  with  whom  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  i 
once,  that  he  corresponded  with  him  ever  afterwards.  I  re. 
member  his  once  saying  to  me—"  Sir,  I  esteem  Captain  — 
most  highly.  He  is  a  self-made  man — one  of  nature's  noble, 
men,  sir,  and  worthy  of  every  success."  This  worthy  cap. 
tain  has  been,  for  many  yearn  past,  enjoying  the  u  oftfvm 
cum  dignitate*3  in  the  country,  esteemed  by  everybody 
who  know  him.  His  modesty  would  be  shocked  were  I  to 
mention  his  name,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  numerous  lettem  which  he  received  from  Mr. 
Randolph.  The  confidence  and  friendship  which  they  pour- 
tray  were  voluntarily  proffered  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  they 
exhibit  him  in  a  very  amiable  light  Captain  —  bad  no 
favours  to  bestow  on  him,  beyond  the  personal  attentions  on 
board  ship,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to  give 
to  every  passenger. 

"  Washington,  April  7, 1826. 

"  My  dear  Captain  : — The  best  news  that  I  have  heard  for 
many  a  long  day,  is  the  safe  arrival  of  your  ship  at  her 
port  of  destination.  Most  heartily,  my  good  friend,  do  I 
congratulate  you  and  your  family  upon  this  event  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  the  means  of 
procuring  you  a  passenger  on  the  return  voyage ;  and  if  I  can 
make  my  arrangements  to  hit,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
adding  myself  to  the  number  of  your  outward-bound  live 
two-legged  stock,  on  the  eighth  proximo. 

"  Keep,  if  you  can,  a  birth  for  me ;  a  state-room  rather; 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  yourself.  In  any  event,  you  shall 
know  about  the  first  (not  later  than  the  third  or  fourth) 
whether  or  not  your  friend  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  bis 
faithful  John,  shall  again  confide  themselves  to  the  only 
captain  of  a  ship  that  I  have  sailed  with  for  the  last  five 
years  that  left  me  nothing  to  regret  except  that  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  lay  himself  up,  not  in  ordinary,  but  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  good  birth. 

"  God  willing,  I  shall  write  again  in  a  few  days.  Mean- 
time believe  me  to  be,  with  the  truest  esteem  and  regard, 

"  Your  obliged  and  steadfast  friend,     J.  R.  of  Roanoke." 

w  Washington,  April  27, 1826. 

"  My  dear  Captain  : — I  begin  to  entertain  some  fears  that 
the  state  of  the  business  before  the  Senate  will  not  permit 
me  to  leave  this  place  in  time  to  join  you  by  the  eighth.  I 
therefore  give  you  the  earliest  intelligence,  that  I  may  not 
be  the  means  of  spoiling  your  market ;  in  other  words,  of 
turning  away  one  passenger,  perhaps  two,  for  the  expecta- 
tion of  one  that  may  be  found  wanting  at  his  post  when 
called  upon.  I  could  easily  get  away  by  the  eighth,  I  think, 
but  that  you  know  would  be  to  miss  your  ship ;  and  much  as 
I  like  her  by  report,  I  like  still  more  her  commander  by  ex- 
perience, and  am  determined  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with 
any  other  this  year.  I  had  a  beautiful  young  creature  in  my 
eye,  (don't  be  alarmed,)  to  me  a  daughter,  that  I  wished  to 
take  with  me  and  show  her  the  lovely  scenery  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  sublime,  natural  objects  that  Switzer- 
land presents  to  the  traveller's  view.  But  there  is  a  cross- 
grained  somebody  that  will  not  hear  of  it,  so  at  least  she 
says ;  but  I  wish  that  a  young  Borneo  may  not  be,  after  all, 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  instead  of  some  old  Capuiet.  My  good 
friend,  excuse  my  quoting  Shakspeare  to  you,  for  if  you  do 
not  read  him,  (as  I  hope  you  do,)  you  see  him  acted  on  the 
stage.  Disappointed  in  the  hoped-for  fellow-passenger,  I 
shall  be  less  reluctant  to  stay  until  May,  1827,  if  it  shall 
please  the  Author  of  all  Good  to  spare  us  until  then ;  when, 
if  I  am  above  ground,  consider  your  state-room  to  be  be- 
spoke. As  it  is,  if  I  can,  I  shall  spend  the  summer  in 
Europe,  and  return  with  you  (God  willing)  as  I  did  before ; 
but  if  I  can't  be  in  New- York  by  the  eighth,  shall  defer  my 
voyage.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me,  who  have  just 
got  one  foot  out  of  the  grave,  (I  have  just  risen  from  a  sick 
bed,)  to  talk  of  next  year.  But  you  know,  my  good  friend, 
that  we  sailors  (for  I  am  not  altogether  a  land-lubber)  can 
submit  with  as  much  resignation  as  the  Pharisees  and  hired 
preachers  to  His  dispensations,  who  chosteneth  us  even  as  a 
father  cbasteneth  his  children.    But  enough  of  preaching. 

"  I  am  vexed  that,  in  the  report  of  my  recent  speech,  the 
New-Bedford  men  have  been  omitted  by  the  reporter  as  Me 
true  whale-fishers.  I  would  not  mention  Nantucket,  be- 
cause she  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  Hartford  Convention- 
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men  last  war,  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  John  Bull 
But  the  New-Bedford  men  I  did  name,  and  said,  that  to  a 
New-Bedford  man  (and  I  named  him  and  his  ship)  I  was 
more  indebted  than  to  any  man  beyond  the  Patapsco  river. 
**  I  have  ordered  a  few  articles  round,  which  I  trust  will 
arrive  in  time  for  your  ship.  If  I  do  not  appear, '  when 
them  you  see,  remember  me  ;*  although,  aa  they  are  eatables, 
I  hope  you  will  not  see  them  as  long  as  I  trust  that  you  will 
remember  your  fast  friend,  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 

"  WASHtNOTOK,  December  30, 1826. 

"  DeaxCaftaih: — Mr.  C >  delivered  me  your  kind 

message.  Nothing,  has  occurred  to  me  since  my  landing  in 
the  United  States,  that  has  made  a  stronger  and  deeper  im- 
pression upon  my  feelings,  than  your  kind  and  affectionate 
conduct  to  me  during  my  short  stay  in  New- York.  Be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  ever  retain  a  due  sense  of  your  obliging 
deportment  towards  me,  and  that  I  shall  watch  the  winds 
on  the  eighth  of  next  month  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

"  God  send  you  a  speedy  and  pleasant  passage,  and  a  safe 
and  happy  return  to  your  family.  This  is  the  sincere  and 
earnest  prayer  of  your  friend,  Rahdolph  of  Roanoke. 

"  If  my  health  does  not  get  better,  I  shall  try  another 
voyage  to  Europe." 

M  Castersvillb,  on  James  River,  April  30, 1828. 

"  My  niAft  Captaw  :— Just  as  I  mounted  my  horse  on 
Monday  morning,  at  Washington,  your  truly  welcome  and 
friendly  letter  was  put  into  my  hands.  I  arrived  here  this 
evening  a  little  before  sunset,  after  a  ride  on  horseback  of 
thirty-five  miles.  Pretty  well,  you'll  say,  for  a  man  whose 
lungs  are  bleeding,  and  with  a  *  churchyard  cough,'  which 
gives  so  much  pleasure  to  same  of  your  New. York  editors  of 
newspapers.  But  to  me,  a  horse  is  what  a  ship  is  to  you. 
(I  am  never  so  easy  as  when  in  the  saddle.)  Nevertheless, 
if  *  a  gentleman?  (we  are  all  gentlemen  now-a-daye,)  who 
received  upwards  of  .£300  sterling  for  me  merely  to  hand 
it  over,  had  not  embezzled  it  by  applying  it  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, I  should  be  a  passenger  with  you  on  the  eighth.  I 
tried  to  raise  the  money  by  the  sale  of  some  property,  that 
only  twelve  months  ago  I  was  teazed  to  part  from,  (lots  and 
houses  in  Farmville,  seventy  miles  above  Petersburg!),  on 
Appomatox  river,)  but  could  not  last  week  get  a  bid  for  it 
Such  is  the  poverty,  abject  poverty  and  distress  of  this  whole 
country.  I  have  known  land  (part  of  it  good  woodland) 
sell  far  one  dollar  an  acre,  that,  ten  years  ago,  would  have 
commanded  ten  dollars,  and  last  year  five  or  six.  Four  fine 
negroes  sold  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  so  in 
proportion.  But  I  must  quit  the  wretched  subject  My  pay, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  is  worth  more  than  my  best  arid 
most  productive  plantation,  for  which,  a  few  years  ag o,  I 
eould  have  got  eighty  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  slaves 
and  stock.  I  gave,  a  few  years  since,  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars  for  an  estate.  It  had  not  a  house  or  a  fence  upon 
it  After  putting  it  in  fine  order,  I  found  that,  so  far  from 
my  making  one  per  cent,  or  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  it  docs  not  clear  expenses  by  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum,  over  and  above  all  the  crops.  Yet, 
i  am  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  wool-spinners,  &c.,  to 
destroy  the  whole  navigating  interest  of  the  United  States ; 
and  we  find  representatives  from  New-Bedford,  and  Cape 
Ann,  and  Marblehead,  and  Salem,  and  Newburyport,  voting 
for  this  if  they  can  throw  the  molasses  overboard  to  lighten 
the  ship  Tariff.    She  is  a  pirate  nnder  a  black  flag. 

"  If  I  had  ten  pounds  to  spare,  I  would  order  one  of  Ros- 
kill's  best  watches  (without  second  hands)  in  a  silver  case  ; 
a  hunting-watch  I  mean ;  but  I  am  as  poor  as  a  rat. 

"  I  am  glad  the  hams  proved  good.    I  ordered  another 

barrel  for  Mr. ,  but  my  stupid  overseer,  in  answer  to 

my  reproof  for  not  sending  them,  writes  that  '  he  had  sent 
the  barrel  of  hams  that  I  ordered.'  The  blockhead  seems 
to  think  it  impossible  that  I  should  order  more  than  one. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  captain  and  my  gallant  ship,  fare- 
well. Pleasant  and  prosperous  gales  attend  you,  and  God 
send  the  good  ship  safe  to  her  pert  of  destination.  John, 
who  is  with  me,  humbly  offers  his  respects. 

"  Once  more,  my  good  friend,  fare  thee  well.  Yours  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  of  life,  which  promises  to  be  but  a 
short  one  with  me,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 

Li  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Randolph  was  so  very  ill  he 
thought  himself  near  bis  end,  and  his  friends  also  were 


alarmed  about  him.    In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him 
during  that  time,  he  says: 

"I  am  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  see  no  company ;  do 
not  converse  with  my  friends  under  this  roof,  and  am  inca- 
pable of  conversation  or  anything  else,  except  riding  on 
horseback.  You  would  hardly  recognize  your  old  acquaint- 
ance in  my  ghostly  visage. 

"  Now  spring  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  days  have  known ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown." 

He  recovered,  however,  from  this  attack,  and  the  next 
year  (1829)  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention, 
called  together  in  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
constitution  of  that  state.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
changes,  and  more  particularly  to  an  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  fought  bravely,  inch  by  inch,  for  the  "  old 
land  marks,"  declaring  that  a  constitution  under  which  they 
had  lived  so  happily  for  half  a  century,  was  good  enough  for 
him,  and  ought  to  be  considered  good  enough  for  the  next 
generation.  Whilst  the  convention  was  still  in  session,  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  him : 

"  Richmond,  November  27, 1829. 

"  Yesterday,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of 
the  twenty-first,  which  reminds  me  that  a  former  one  has 
remained  too  long  unanswered.  In  excuse,  I  may  truly 
plead  the  wearisome  nature  of  my  present  avocation.  Age, 
disease,  and  worst  of  all,  lassitude  and  langour,  cause 
even  my  small  correspondence,  upon  matters  of  business,  to 
accumulate  upon  me. 

"  A  very  lame  and  crippled  report  of  me  has  gone  forth 
in  the  <  Enquirer,'  one  that  I  am  ashamed  to  see,  and  which, 
in  justice  as  well  as  mercy  to  me,  I  hope  my  friends  will  not 
read.  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  that 
particular. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  our  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish friends,  and  when  you  write,  I  beg  to  be  mentioned  to 
them  in  terms  of  warm  and  grateful  respect  I  shall  not 
fail  to  read  the  «  Collegians.'  A  *  County  Limerick  man'  is, 
to  me,  a  great  recommendation. 

M  Our  situation  here  is  irksome  to  the  most  painful  de- 
gree. Old  ultra  federalists,  now  new  ultra  jacobins,  are 
tearing  down  all  that  is  valuable  and  venerable  in  our  insti- 
tutions.   Yours,  faithfully,  J.  R.  of  R." 


Several  inquiries,  made  lately,  for  the  following  verses,  in- 
duce us  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  New  Mirror. 

They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage, 

And  bowers  of  trellised  vine — 
Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple, 

And  milkmaids  half  divine. 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
And  a  walk  in  the  fields  at  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free ! 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier— 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses 

And  nobody  very  near ; 
Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa 

With  a  glass  of  pure  old  wine, 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  email  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies ! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning, 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease — 
And  true  love  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner, 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady, 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing, 
And  his  arrow  is  ttpp'd  with  a  jewel 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string.  cassius  ~ 


TO 
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THE  BAPTISM. 

She  stood  up  in  the  meekness  of  a  heart 
Resting  on  God,  and  held  her  fair  young  child 
Upon  her  bosom,  and  with  its  gentle  eyes 
Folded  in  sleep,  as  if  its  soul  were  gone 
To  whisper  the  baptismal  vow  in  heaven. 

The  prayer  went  up  devoutly,  and  the  lips 
Of  the  good  man  glowM  fervently  with  faith, 
That  it  would  be  even  as  he  had  pray'd ; 
And  the  sweet  child  be  gaiher'd  to  the  fold 
Of  Jesus.    As  the  holy  words  went  on, 
Her  lips  mov'd  silently,  and  tears,  fast  tears, 
Stole  from  beneath  her  lashes,  and  upon 
The  forehead  of  her  beautiful  child  lay  soft 
With  the  baptismal  water.    Then  I  thought 
That  to  the  eye  of  God,  that  mother's  tears 
Would  be  a  deeper  covenant,  which  sin, 
And  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  death, 
Would  leave  unbroken,  and  that  she  would  know 
In  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  how  very  strong 
The  prayer  which  press'd  them  from  her  heart  had  been 
In  leading  its  young  spirit  up  to  God. 


MAN  A  MACHINE.— BY  A  CYNIC. 

Man  is  a  machine.  The  true  definition  of  the  "  quintes- 
sence of  dust*'  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  In  order 
to  investigate  his  real  character,  mechanics  and  mechanism 
should  be  studied.  Sometimes  man  is  called  a  vessel.  Is 
it  because  he  sails  down  the  stream  of  time,  navigating  the 
water  of  life  and  carrying  his  soul  as  freight  from  time  to 
eternity?  The  wind  frequently  propels  him,  and  he  is  turned 
about  as  easily  as  a  weathercock  whenever  it  listeth.  These 
ideas,  however,  originated  with  the  old  imaginers,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  care- 
fully dusted  of  all  absurdities. 

Life  is  the  main  spring  of  action,  and  the  moment  a  man 
is  born,  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion,  and  its  operation 
does  not  cease  until  he  has  run  down,  or  is  out  of  repair ; 
then,  being  unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  taken  apart 
and  shelved.  An  infant  is  a  model,  or  a  machine  of  small 
order ;  time  and  circumstances  manufacture  him  into  one 
of  great  power  and  ability,  for  a  full  grown  man  is  a  perfect 
work.  An  infant,  in  its  way,  shows  the  effect  of  its  opera- 
tion, but  it  requires  the  efforts  of  the  principal  to  carry  out 
the  most  extensive  plans.  Machines  are  continually  wear- 
ing out,  decaying,  wanting  repair,  growing  old,  and  are 
often  found  useless.  After  the  same  manner,  man  decays 
and  wears  out ;  therefore,  and  conclusively,  it  appears  that 
man  must  be  allied  to  machinery.  This  point  being  settled, 
the  next  inquiry  is,  what  kind  of  a  machine  is  man  ?  Does 
he  belong  to  the  steamboat  order?  He  cannot  be  a  steam- 
boat, for  that  goes  upon  the  waters ;  besides,  it  moves  hori- 
zontally ;  man  moves  uprightly,  and  only  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  true  that  he  occasionally  emits  fire  and 
smoke,  and  so  do  steamboats ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  smoke  and  the  occasion  of  it  It  appears,  then,  that 
he  is  not  a  steamboat,  though  the  boat  and  the  man  may  be 
near  blood-cousins,  or  brothers—the  one  a  sailor  and  the  other 
a  landsman.  Is  man  a  locomotive  ?  A  great  writer  has  said 
he  is ;  whether  it  is  because  he  makes  so  much  noise  and 
mischief  on  the  road  of  life,  or  whether  it  is  on  account  of 
his  rapidity  and  usefulness,  is  the  dispute.  For  my  part,  de- 
liver me  from  such  a  comparison,  for  a  locomotive  cannot 
be  managed  unless  the  track  be  well  laid.  Man  goes  with, 
out  it,  and  is  the  only  kind  of  machine  that  operates  well 
everywhere.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  he  is  not  a  locomotive.  Is 
he  a  windmill  or  a  weathercock  ?  No.  They  only  operate 
when  the  wind  blows. 

Look  at  man  as  he  walks.  What  a  singular  motion  for 
"  the  paragon  of  animals."  He  appears  to  kick  and  claw 
the  air,  that  it  may  make  way  for  the  king  of  all  below 
heaven.    I  wonder  why  the  earth  don't  sink  under  so  sub- 


lime a  creature.  Perfection  on  legs— who,  but  for  reason, 
would  be  little  more  than  an  automaton,  and,  when  rea- 
son is  misused,  is  not  much  superior.  Is  man  a  machine  ? 
Do  you  find  a  patent  for  him  at  Washington  or  elsewhere  ? 
He  either  is  not  an  invention,  or  is  not  worth  patenting. 
Now,  he  may  possibly  be  an  infernal  machine—that  does 
much  injury — a  strong  exterior  within  a  grating,  coarse  and 
unoiled  machinery,  fit  only  for  destruction  and  those  doom- 
ed to  it  Hear  him  discourse.  What  a  jargon  it  is,  without 
any  melody.  I  have  heard  as  good  language  from  a  saw- 
mill, and  better  from  parrots.  Now,  whether  parrots  imitate 
man,  or  he  imitates  parrots,  is  a  question.  That  he  talks,  is 
certain;  but  how  does  he  manufacture  his  words?  MaelxeTa 
automaton  prated  by  machinery.  Why  may  not  Maelxel 
himself  have  talked  in  the  same  way  ?  Why  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  he  may  have  adopted  his  own  workmanship  to  the 
figure? 

A  watch  may  be  made  to  discourse  music.  A  watch  and 
a  man  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  Man 
is  wound  up  the  moment  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  is 
run  down  when  his  chain  is  shortened  by  accident,  or 
when  a  main-spring,  like  a  blood-vessel,  is  broken.  A  good 
watch  keeps  even  the  seconds  carefully.  A  good  man  is 
the  most  admirable  of  all  nature's  workmanship.  I  do  not 
declare  that  man  is  a  watch ;  but  is  he  an  automaton  ?  Pull 
the  wire  and  answer.  Does  the  •«  paragon"  feel  insulted  be- 
cause he  is  compared  to  machinery — that  he  is  accounted 
the  greatest  of  all  inventions  ?  No  matter  what  we  are  call- 
ed, whether  machines  or  animals :  it  is  frequently  in  the 
power  of  us  all  to  set  our  own  works  right,  and  his  is  best 
which  answers  the  best  purpose.  If  he  prefers  being  called 
a  steamboat,  let  him  be  an  excellent  one — if  a  locomotive, 
let  him  abstain  from  evil — if  a  steam  engine,  let  him  keep  all 
his  boiling  water  to  himself— if  a  sawmill,  let  him  see  that  he 
does  credit  to  his  machinery.  The  "  great  machine,"  how- 
ever, is  always  capable  of  improvement,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  pry  into  our  own  affairs,  for  they  are  morally  responsible ; 
and  if  we  are  not  continually  on  the  look  out,  we  will  find 
that,  in  passing  through  this  closely  navigated  "  sea  of 
trouble,"  we  may  be  run  into  by  some  more  powerful  fellow- 
machine  and  be  stopped.  Idlers  and  evil  persons  are  those 
detestable  snags  that  lie  like  rocks  and  shoals,  concealed  to 
wreck  the  well-deserving.  So  far  as  direction  goes,  every 
one  is  the  builder  and  superintendent  of  his  own  works ; 
therefore,  like  the  patient  engineer,  he  should  ever  be  at 
his  post.  If  he  be  found  asleep,  or  trifling  away  his  time,  his 
destruction  is  sure,  but  merited.  Let  all  honest  and  well- 
meaning  machines  take  warning :  let  them  keep  oil  con- 
stantly burning  in  their  lamps,  and  they  will  last  long  and 
well,  and  the  good  qualities  that  they  manufacture  they 
will  be  enabled  to  preserve.  l  t.  w. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SINGING. 

Lady,  sing  no  more ! 

Science  all  is  vain, 
Till  the  heart  be  touched,  lady, 

And  give  forth  its  pain. 

*TU  a  hidden  lyre, 
Cherished  near  the  sun, 

O'er  whose  witching  wire,  lady, 
Faery  fingers  run. 

Pity  comes  in  tears, 

From  her  home  above, 
Hope,  and  sometimes  Fears,  lady, 

And  the  wizard,— Love ! 

Each  doth  search  the  heart, 

To  its  inmost  springs, 
And  when  they  depart,  lady, 

Then  the  Spirit  sings ! 
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THE  ATJTUMN  LEAP. 
Poor  autumn  leaf !  down  floating 

Upon  the  blustering  gale  ; 
Torn  from  tby  bough,  where  goest  now, 

Wither'd,  and  shrunk,  and  pale  ? 

*  I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer, 
As  list  the  winds  to  blow, 
Sear,  sapless,  lost,  and  tempest-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

»  The  rude  winds  bear  me  onward 
A*  suiteth  them,  not  me. 
O'er  dale,  o'er  hill,  through  good,  through  ill, 
As  Destiny  bears  thee. 

u  What  though  lor  me  one  summer, 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath— 
I  lire  my  span,  thou  thine,  poor  man ! 
And  then  adown  to  death  I 

14  And  thus  we  go  together, 
For  lofty  as  thy  Tot 
And  lowly  mine,  my  fate  is  thine, 
To  die,  and  be  forgot  i" 


THE   MILLIONAIRE. 


By  a  turn  of  fortune  not  worth  describing,  Mr.  Gog- 
gins, a  ship-chandler,  became  suddenly  a  millionaire.  Hie 
half-score  of  grown-up  children  spread  themselves  at  once 
to  their  new  dimensions,  and  after  a  preliminary  flourish 
at  home,  the  whole  family  embarked  for  foreign  travel. 
They  remained  but  a  fortnight  in  England' — none  in  that 
land  walking  often  invisible.  Germany  seemed,  to  the 
ship-chandler  a  "  rubbishy"  country,  and  Italy  "  very  small 
beer,"  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Paris,  that  gay  capital 
was  pronounced  the  Paradise  of  money's  worm,  and  there  the 
Gogginses  took  up  their  abode.  To  the  apprehension  of  most 
of  their  acquaintance,  Mr.  Goggins  was  now  in  a  speedy  and 
fair  way  to  return  to  his  blocks  and  oakum,  poorer  for  his  fortune. 
No  stint  seemed  put  upon  the  extravagance  of  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, and  in  dress  and  equipage  their  separate  displays  and  es- 
tablishments became  the  marvel  of  Paris.  In  Goggins  him- 
self there  was  for  awhile  no  great  change  of  exteriour.  His 
constitutional  hardness  of  character  seemed  in  no  way  disturb- 
ed or  embellished  by  the  splendours  he  controlled.  He  gave 
way  to  usages  and  etiquette  with  patient  facility,  bowed 
through  the  receptions  at  his  first  parlies  with  imperturbable 
propriety,  and  was  voted  stolid  and  wooden  by  the  gay  world 
flaunting  at  his  expense. 

In  the  second  year  of  hfe  Parisian  life,  however,  Goggins 
took  the  reins  gradually  into  his  own  hands.  He  dismissed 
Ins  sharp  French  butler,  who  had  made  hitherto  all  the  house- 
hold bargains,  and,  promoting  to  the  servile  part  of  his  office 
an  inferior  domestic,  dull  and  zealous,  he  took  the  accounts 
into  his  own  hands,  and  exacted,  of  all  the  tradespeople 
he  patronized,  schedules  of  their  wares  in  English,  and  their 
bills  made  equally  comprehensible.  Pocketing  thus  the 
butler's  perquisite,  he  reduced  the  charges  of  that  depart- 
ment one  half,  besides  considerably  improving  the  quality 
of  the  articles  purchased.  Rejecting,  then,  the  intermediate 
offices  of  lease-agents  and  famines  d'affaires,  he  advertised 
in  Galignani,  in  good  plain  English,  for  the  most  luxurious 
house  in  a  certain  fashionable  quarter,  conducted  the  bar. 
gain  by  a  correspondence  in  English,  and  finally  procured 
it  at  a  large  abatement,  at  least,  from  prices  paid  by  million- 
aires. He  advertised  in  the  same  way  for  proposals  to  furnish 
his  house  on  the  most  sumptuous  scale  and  in  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  by  dint  of  sitting  quietly  in  his  office  and  com- 
pelling everything  to  reach  him  through  the  medium  of  Eng- 
lish manuscript,  he  created  a  palace  fit  for  an  emperour,  by 
fair  competition  among  the  tradesmen  and  upholsterers,  and 
at  a  cost  by  no  means  ruinous.  He  advertised  in  the  same 
way  for  a  competent  'man  of  taste  to  oversee  the  emhrilish- 


ments  in  progress,  and,  when  complete,  the  "  Hotel  Goggins** 
was  quite  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  Paris,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  "  folly"  of  the  ruined  lessee.  With  this  ground- 
work for  display,  Mr.  Goggins  turned  his  attention  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  balls  and  dinners,  concerts  and  breakfast,  and 
having  acquired  a  name  for  large  expenditure  he  profited  con- 
siderably by  the  emulation  of  cooks  and  purveyors  for  the 
material,  and  privately  made  use  of  the  tawrir  faire  of  a  re- 
duced count  or  two  who,  for  a  "  trifling  consideration/'  wil- 
lingly undertook  the  manner  of  the  entertainments.  He  ap- 
plied the  same  sagacious  system  of  commissariat  to  the  sup- 
plying of  the  multifarious  wants  of  his  children,  economizing 
at  the  same  time  that  he  enhanced  the  luxury  of  their  indul- 
gences, and  the  Gogginses  soon  began  to  excite  other  feelings 
than  contempt.  Their  equipages,  (the  production  of  the  united 
taste  of  ruined  spendthrifts,)  outshone  the  most  sumptuous  of 
the  embassies ;  their  balls  were  of  unexceptionable  magnifi- 
cence, their  dinners  more  recherchh  than  profuse.  How  they 
should  come  by  their  elegance  was  a  mystery  that  did  not  les- 
son their  consequence,  and  so  the  Gogginses  mounted  to  the 
difficult  eminence  of  Parisian  fashion — the  plain  business  tact 
of  a  ship-chandler  their  mysterious  stepping-stone. 

Perhaps  we  should  give  more  credit  to  mis  faculty  in  Gog- 
gins. It  is  possibly  not  far  removed  from  the  genius  of  a 
great  financier  or  eminent  state  treasurer.  It  is  the  power  of 
coming  directly  at  values  and  ridding  them  of  their  "  riders,*' — 
of  getting  for  less,  what  others,  from  want  of  penetration,  get 
for  more.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Goggins  would  have  been 
quite  as  successful  in  any  other  field  of  calculation,  and  one 
instance  of  a  very  different  application  of  his  reasoning  powers 
would  go  to  favour  the  belief 

While  in  Italy,  he  employed  a  celebrated  but  improvident 
artist  to  paint  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  certain 
event  of  rather  a  humble  character,  in  which  he  had  been  an 
actor.  The  picture  was  to  be  finished  at  a  certain  time,  and 
at  the  urgent  plea  of  the  artist,  the  money  was  advanced. 
The  time  expired  and  the  picture  was  not  sent  home,  and  the 
forfeited  bond  of  the  artist  was  accordingly  put  in  suit  The 
delinquent,  who  had  not  thought  twice  of  the  subject,  address- 
ed one  or  two  notes  of  remonstrance  to  his  summary  em- 
ployer, and  receiving  no  reply,  and  the  law  crowding  very 
closely  upon  his  heels,  he  called  upon  Goggins  and  appealed 
among  other  arguments  to  the  difference  in  their  circumstan- 
ces and  the  indulgent  pity  due  from  rich  to  poor. 

M  Where  do  you  dine  to-day  7"  asked  Goggins. 

"  To-day — let  me  see — Monday — I  dine  with  Lady——." 

(The  artist,  as  Goggins  knew,  was  a  favourite  in  the  best 
society  in  Florence.) 

"  And  where  did  you  dine  yesterday  7" 

"  Yesterday — hum — yesterday  I  dined  with  Sir  George . 

No!  I  breakfasted  with  Sir  George,  and  dined  with  the 
grand  chamberlain.    Excuse  me !    I  have  so  many  engage- 


"Ah! — and  you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  dinner  or  a 
breakfast!*' 

The  artist  smiled.    "No!" 

"  Are  you  well  lodged  V* 

"Yes— on  the  Amo.1' 

"  And  well  clad,  I  see.'* 

(The  painter  was  rather  a  dandy,  withal.) 

"  Well,  sir !"  said  Goggins,  folding  up  his  arms  and  looking 
sterner  man  before,  "  you  have,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
every  luxury  and  comfort  which  a  fortune  could  procure  you, 
and  none  of  the  care  and  trouble  of  a  fortune,  and  you  enjoy 
these  advantages  by  a  claim  which  is  not  liable  to  bankrupt- 
cy, nor  to  be  squandered,  nor  burnt— without  the  slightest 
anxiety,  in  short" 
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The  artist  assented. 

"  So  far,  there  is  no  important  difference  in  our  worldly 
condition,  except  that  I  have  this  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  am 
liable  to  these  very  casualties." 

Goggins  paused  and  the  painter  nodded  again. 

"And  now,  sir,  over  and  above  this,  what  would  you  take 
to  exchange  with  me  the  esteem  in  which  we  are  severally 
held — you  to  become  the  rich,  uneducated  and  plain  Simon 
Goggins,  and  I  to  possess  your  genius,  your  elevated  tastes, 
and  the  praise  and  fame  which  these  procure  you?" 

The  artist  turned  uneasily  on  his  heels. 

"  No,  sir !"  continued  Goggins,  "  you  are  not  a  man  to  be 
pitied,  and  least  of  all  by  me.  And  I  don't  pity  you,  sir. 
And  what's  more,  you  shall  paint  that  picture,  sir,  or  go  to 
prison.    Good  morning,  sir !" 

And  the  result  was  a  painting,  finished  in  three  days,  and 
one  of  the  master-pieces  of  that  accomplished  painter,  for  he 
embodied,  in  the  figure  and  face  of  Goggins,  the  character 
which  he  had  struck  out  so  unexpectedly—retaining  the  mil- 
lionaire's friendship  and  patronage,  though  never  again  ven- 
turing to  trifle  with  his  engagements.  v.  p.  w. 


The  author  of  the  following  sweet  flower  of  poetry  has  been 

dead  some  years.    The  reader  will  see  that  he  was  a  man 

of  genius. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DIMPLE. 
One  day,  as  Love's  queen  was  on  Ida  reclining, 

Where  the  fount  and  the  vine  woo'd  the  zephyr's  warm  sigh, 
She  dreamed  of  Narcissus,  his  dark  locks  entwining 

Around  his  fair  brow  and  his  beaming  blue  eye. 

Young  Cupid  thus  found  her  at  twilight  reposing ; 

With  playful  reproof;  he  cried, — "  Wake  mother  !  speak ! 
Great  Phoebus  has  gone,  and  night's  curtains  are  closing  ! 

Awake !"  and  his  finger  imprinted  her  obeek. 

"  Befits  it  a  goddess,  all  Heaven  enchanting, 
On  earth's  lowly  couch,  among  mortals  to  rest. 

The  moon  curbs  her  steeds,  for  thy  star  is  still  waking ! 
And  Vesper  looks  out  for  thy  smile  in  the  west !" 

As  soft  as  the  peach  down,  it  sunk  to  his  finger, 
And  kept  like  that  fruit  its  impression  awhile, 

Unwilling  to  part,  yet  forbidden  to  linger, 
It  flew  with  her  frown,  and  returned  with  her  smile. 

Oh !  just  such  an  exquisite  dimple  enhances 
My  own  peerless  Isabel's  beauty  and  grace  ; 

Adds  light  to  her  lips  and  fresh  fire  to  her  glances, 
And  shows  that  young  Love  has  been  fondling  her  face. 


We  were  not  sure  when  we  wrote  the  following  defence  of 
the  pleasant  ornamental  against  the  respectable  useful, 
that  we  were  doing  the  state  good  service.  With  this 
grain  of  salt  on  your  tongue  before  you  taste  the  Btory, 
however,  dear  reader,  it  may  be  palatable  to  your  virtue. 

Five  hundred  dollars  a  year !"  echoed  Fanny  Bellaira,  as 
the  first  silver  gray  of  the  twilight  spread  over  her  picture. 

"  And  my  art,"  modesdy  added  the  painter,  prying  into 
his  bright  copy  of  the  lips  pronouncing  upon  his  destiny. 

"And  how  much  may  that  be  at  the  present  rate  of 
patronage — one  picture  a  year  painted  for  love !" 

"  Fanny,  how  can  you  be  so  calculating !" 

"  By  the  bumps  over  my  eyebrows  I  suppose.'  Why,  my 
dear  coz,  we  have  another  state  of  existence  to  look  for- 
ward to— old  man-age  and  old  woman-age !  What  am  I 
to  do  with  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  when  my  old  frame 
wants  gilding — (to  use  one  of  your  own  similes) — I  shan't 
always  be  pretty  Fanny  Bellairs  !•• 

"  But,  good  heavens !  we  shall  grow  old  together !"  ex- 
claimed the  painter,  sitting  down  at  her  feet,  "  and  what 
will  you  care  for  other  admiration,  if  your  husband  see  you 
•nil  beautiful,  with  the  eyes  of  memory  and  habit." 

"  Even  if  I  were  sure  he  would  so  look  upon  me  !"  an. 
swered  Miss  Bellairs  more  seriously,  u  I  cannot  but  dread 
an  old  age  without  great  means  of  embellishment.  Old 
people,  except  in  poetry  and  in  very  primitive  society,  are 
dishonoured  by  wants  and  cares.  And,  indeed,  before  we 
are  old — when  neither  young  nor  old — we  want  hones  aad 


ottomans,  kalydor  and  conservatories,  books,  pictures  and 
silk  curtains — all  quite  out  of  the  range  of  your  little  allow- 
ance, don't  you  see .'" 

"  You  do  not  love  me,  Fanny !•* 

"  I  do — and  will  marry  you,  Philip — as  I,  long  ago,  with 
my  whole  heart  promised.  But  I  wish  to  be  happy  with 
you— as  happy,  quite  as  happy,  as  is  at  all  possible,  with 
our  best  efforts  and  coolest,  discreetest  management.  I 
laugh  the  matter  over  sometimes,  but  I  may  tell  you,  since 
you  are  determined  to  be  in  earnest,  that  I  have  treated  itt 
in  my  solitary  thought,  as  the  one  important  event  of  my 
life— (so  indeed  it  is !)— and,  as  such,  worthy  of  all  fore- 
thought, patience,  self-denial  and  calculation.  To  inevita- 
ble ills  I  can  make  up  my  mind  like  other  people.  If  your 
art  were  your  only  hope  of  subsistence, — why, — I  don't 
know— (should  I  look  well  as  a  page?)— I  don't  know  that 
I  couldn't  run  your  errands  and  grind  your  paints  in  hose 
and  doublet.  But  there  is  another  door  open  for  you — a 
counting-house  door,  to  be  sure — leading  to  opulence  and 
all  the  appliances  of  dignity  and  happiness,  and  through  this 
door,  my  dear  Philip,  die  art  you  would  live  by  comes  to 
pay  tribute  and  beg  for  patronage.  Now,  out  of  your  hun- 
dred and  twenty  reasons,  give  me  the  two  stoutest  and  best, 
why  you  should  refuse  your  brother's  golden  offer  of  part- 
nership,— my  share,  in  your  alternative  of  poverty,  left  for 
the  moment  out  of  the  question." 

Rather  overborne  by  the  confident  decision  of  his  beauti- 
ful cousin,  and  having  probably  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  ultimately  yield  to  her,  Philip  replied  in  a  lower  and 
more  dejected  tone : 

■•  If  you  were  not  to  be  a  sharer  in  my  renown,  should  I 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  it,  I  should  feel  as  if  it  were 
selfish  to  dwell  so  much  on  my  passion  for  distinction  and 
my  devotion  to  my  pencil  as  the  moans  of  winning  it.  My 
heart  is  full  of  you — but  it  it  is  full  of  ambition  too,  para- 
dox though  it  be.  I  cannot  live  ignoble.  I  should  not  have 
felt  worthy  to  press  my  love  upon  you — worthy  to  peeress 
you — except  with  the  prospect  of  celebrity  in  my  art.  You 
make  the  world  dark  to  me,  Fanny !  You  close  down  the 
sky,  when  you  shut  out  this  hope !     Yet  it  shall  be  so." 

Philip  paused  a  moment  and  the  silence  was  unin- 
terrupted. 

14  There  was  another  feeling  I  had,  upon  which  I  have 
not  insisted,"  he  continued.  "  By  my  brother's  project,  I 
am  to  reside  almost  wholly  abroad.  Even  the  little  stipend 
I  have  to  offer  you  now,  is  absorbed  of  course  by  the  invest, 
ment  of  my  property  in  his  trading  capital,  and  marriage, 
till  I  have  pardy  enriched  myself,  would  be  even  more 
hopeless  than  at  present  Say  the  interval  were  five  years 
— and  five  years  of  separation !" 

"With  happiness  in  prospect,  it  would  soon  pass,  my 
dear  Philip !" 

"  But  is  there  nothing  wasted  in  this  time?  My  life  is 
yours — the  gift  of  love.  Are  not  these  coming  five  yean 
the  very  flower  of  it? — a  mutual  loss,  too,  for  are  they  not, 
even  more  emphatically,  the  very  flower  of  yours  ?  Eigh- 
teen and  twenty-five  are  ages  at  which  to  marry,  not  ages 
to  defer.  During  this  time  the  entire  flow  of  my  existence 
is  at  its  crowning  fulness— passion,  thought,  joy,  tenderness, 
susceptibility  to  beauty  and  sweetness — all  I  have  that  can 
be  diminished  or  tarnished  or  made  dull  by  advancing  age 
and  contact  with  the  world,  is  thrown  away  for  its  spring 
and  summer.  Will  the  autumn  of  life  repay  us  for  this  ? 
Will  it — even  if  we  are  rich  and  blest  with  health,  and  as 
capable  of  an  unblemished  union  as  now  ?  Think  of  this  a 
moment,  dear  Fanny !" 

41 1  do — it  is  full  of  force  and  meaning,  and  could  we 
marry  now,  with  a  tolerable  prospect  of  competency,  it 
would  be  irresistible.    But  poverty  in  wedlock,  Philip-^" 

"  What  do  you  call  poverty !  If  we  can  suffice  for  each 
other,  and  have  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  are  not  poor  i 
My  art  will  bring  us  consideration  enough — which  is  the 
main  end  of  wealth,  after  all — and  of  society,  speaking  for 
myBelf  only,  I  want  nothing.  Luxuries  for  yourself,  Fanny, 
means  for  your  dear  comfort  and  pleasure,  you  should  not 
want  if  the  world  held  them,  and  surely  the  unbounded  de- 
votion of  one  man  to  the  support  of  the  one  woman  he  loves, 
ought  to  suffice  for  the  task !  I  am  strong — I  am  capable  of 
labour — I  have  limbs  to  toil,  if  my  genius  and  my  present 
means  fail  me,  and,  oh,  heaven,  you  could  not  want !" 

M  No,  no,  no !  I  thought  not  of  want!"  murmured  Miss 
Bellairs,  "  I  thought  only—" 
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But  she  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  sentence. 

**  Then  my  bright  picture  for  the  future  may  be  realized !" 
exclaimed  Philip,  knitting  his  hands  together  in  a  transport 
of  hope.  ••  I  may  build  up  a  reputation,  with  you  for  the 
constant  partner  of  its  triumphs  and  excitements !  I  may 
go  through  the  world  and  have  some  care  in  life  besides 
subsistence,  how  I  shall  sleep,  and  eat,  and  accumulate  gold ; 
some  companion,  who,  from  the  threshold  of  manhood, 
shared  every  thought — and  knew  every  feeling — some  pure 
and  present  angel  who  walked  with  me  and  purified  my 
motives  and  ennobled  my  ambitions,  and  received  from  my 
lips  and  eyes,  and  from  the  beating  of  my  heart,  against  her 
own,  all  the  love  I  had  to  give  in  a  life-time.  Tell  me, 
Fanny !  tell  me,  my  sweet  cousin !  is  not  this  a  picture  of 
buss,  which,  combined  with  success  in  my  noble  art,  might 
make  a  Paradise  on  earth  for  you  and  me?M 

The  hand  of  Fanny  Bellnirs  rested  on  the  upturned  fore- 
head of  her  lover  as  he  sat  at  her  feet  in  the  deepening  i 
twilight,  and  she  answered  him  with  such  sweet  words  a* 
are  linked  together  by  spells  known  only  to  woman — but 
his  palette  and  pencils  were,  nevertheless,  burned  in  solemn 
holocaust  that  rery  night,  and  the  lady  carried  her  point,  as 
ladies  must.  And  to  the  importation  of  silks  from  Lyons 
was  devoted,  thenceforth,  the  genius  of  a  Raphael — perhaps ! 
Who  knows? 

The  reader  will  naturally  have  gathered  from  this  dialogue 
that  Miss  Fanny  Bellairs  bad  black  eyes,  and  was  rather 
below  the  middle  stature.  She  was  a  belle,  and  it  is  only 
belle-metal  of  this  particular  description  which  is  not  fusible 
by  •*  burning  words."  She  had  mind  enough  to  appreciate 
fully  the  romance  and  enthusiasm  of  her  cousin,  Philip  Bal- 
lister, and  knew  precisely  the  phenomena  which  a  tall 
Hands  (mis  complexion  of  woman  being  soluble  in  love  and 
tears,)  would  have  exhibited  under  a  similar  experiment 
While  the  fire  of  her  love  glowed,  therefore,  she  opposed 
little  resistance  and  seemed  softened  and  yielding,  but  her 
purpose  remained  unaltered,  and  she  rang  out  "  no !"  the 
next  morning,  with  a  tone  as  little  changed  as  a  convent- 
bell  from  matins  to  vespers,  though  it  has  passed  meantime 
through  the  furnace  of  an  Italian  noon. 

Fanny  was  not  a  designing  girl,  either.    She  might  have 
found  a  wealthier  customer  for  her  heart  than  her  cousin 
Philip.    And  she  loved  this  cousin  as  truly  and  well  as  ber 
nature  would  admit,  or  as  need  be,  indeed.    But  two  things 
had  conspired  to  give  her  the  unmalleable  quality  just  des- 
cribed— a  natural  disposition  to  confide,  first  and  foremost, 
on  all  occasions,  in  her  own  sagacity,  and  a  vivid  impres- 
sion made  upon  her  mind  by  a  childhood  of  poverty.    At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  had  been  transferred  from  the  distressed  ' 
fireside  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bellairs,  to  the  luxurious  roof  of  | 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ballister,  and  her  mother  dying  soon  after,  j 
the  orphan  girl  was  adopted  and  treated  as  a  child ;  but  the  ' 
memory  of  the  troubled  hearth  at  which  she  had  first  learned 
to  observe  and  reason,  coloured  all  the  purposes  and  affec 
none,  thoughts,  impuales  and  wishes  of  die  ripening  girl,  and 
to  think  of  happiness  in  any  proximity  to  privation  seemed  j 
to  her  impossible,  even  though  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  love. 
Seeing  no  reason  to  give  her  cousin  credit  for  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world  beyond  his  own  experience,  she  decided 
to  think  for  him  as  well  as  love  him,  and  not  being  so  much 
pressed  as  the  enthusiastic  painter  by  the  "  besoin  (Pointer  et 
de  se  faxrt  aimer?  she  very  composedly  prefixed,  to  the  pos- 
session of  her  hand,  the  trifling  achievement  of  getting  rich — 
quite  sure  that  if  he  knew  as  much  as  she,  he  would  willingly 
run  that  race  without  the  incumbrance  of  matrimony. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ballister,  senior,  had  left  the  widow  and 
her  two  boys  more  slenderly  provided  for  than  was  antici- 
pated—Phil's portion,  after  leaving  college,  producing  the 
moderate  income  before  mentioned.  The  elder  brother  had 
embarked  in  his  father's  business,  and  it  was  thought  best 
on  all  hands  for  the  younger  Ballister  to  follow  his  example. 
But  Philip,  whose  college  leisure  had  been  devoted  to  poetry 
and  painting,  and  whose  genius  for  the  latter,  certainly,  was 
very  decided,  brought  down  his  habits  by  a  resolute  econo- 
my to  the  limits  of  his  income,  and  took  up  the  pencil  for  a 
profession.  With  passionate  enthusiasm,  great  purity  of 
character,  distaste  for  all  society  not  in  harmony  with  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  an  industry  very  much  concentrated 
and  rendered  effective  by  abstemious  habits,  Philip  Ballipter 
was  very  likely  to  develop  what  genius  might  lie  betwixt 
his  head  and  hand,  and  his  progress  in  the  first  year  had 


been  allowed  by  eminent  artists  to  give  very  unusual  pro- 
mise. The  Ballisters  were  still  together  under  the  maternal 
roof,  and  the  painter's  studies  were  the  portraits  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  Fanny's  picture  of  course  much  the  most  difficult  to 
finish.  It  would  be  very  hard  if  a  painter's  portrait  of  bis 
liege  mistress,  the  lady  of  his  heart,  were  not  a  good  picture, 
and  Fanny  Bellairs  on  canvass  was  divine  accordingly.  If 
the  copy  had  more  softness  of  expression  than  the  original, 
(as  it  was  thought  to  have,)  it  only  proves  what  wise  men 
have  for  some  time  suspected,  that  love  is  more  dumb  than 
blind,  and  the  faults  of  our  faultless  idols  are  noted,  however 
unconsciously.  Neither  thumb-screws  nor  hot  coals — nothing 
probably  but  repentance  after  matrimony — would  have 
drawn  from  Philip  Ballister,  in  words,  the  same  confession 
of  his  mistress'  foible  that  had  oozed  out  through  his  treach- 
erous pencil ! 

Cupid  is  often  drawn  as  a  stranger  pleading  to  be  "  taken 
in,"  but  it  is  a  miracle  that  he  is  not  invariably  drawn  as  a 
portrait-painter.  A  bird  tied  to  the  muzzle  of  a  gun — an 
enemy  who  has  written  a  book — an  Indian  prince  under 
the  protection  of  Giovanni  Bulletto,  (Tuscan  for  John  Bull,) 
— is  not  more  close  upon  demolition,  one  would  think,  than 
the  heart  of  a  lady  delivered  over  to  a  painter's  eyes,  posed, 
draped  and  lighted  with  the  one  object  of  studying  her 
beauty.  If  there  be  any  magnetism  in  isolated  attention, 
any  in  steadfast  gazing,  any  in  passes  of  the  hand  hither 
and  thither,— if  there  be  any  magic  in  ct  doux  demi-jour  so 
loved  in  France,  iu  stuff  for  flattery  ready  pointed  and 
feathered,  in  freedom  of  admiration,  "  and  all  in  the  way  of 
business" — then  is  a  loveable  sitter  to  a  love-like  painter  in 
"  parlous"  vicinity,  (as  the  new-school  would  phrase  it,)  to 
sweet-heart-land  I  Pleasure  in  a  vocation  has  no  offset  in 
political  economy  as  honour  has,  ("the  more  honour  the 
less  profit,")  or  portrait-painters  would  be  poorer  than  poets. 

And  malgri  his  consciousness  of  the  quality  which  re. 
quired  softening  in  his  cousin's  beauty,  and  malgri  his  rare 
advantages  for  obtaining  over  her  a  lover's  proper  ascend- 
ancy, Mr.  Philip  Ballister  bowed  to  the  stronger  will  of  Miss 
Fanny  Bellairs,  and  sailed  for  France  on  his  apprenticeship 
to  Mammon. 

The  reader  will  please  to  advance  five  years.  Before 
proceeding  thence  with  our  story,  however,  let  us  take  a 
Parthian  glance  at  the  overstepped  interval. 

Philip  Ballister  had  left  New- York  with  the  triple  vow 
that  he  would  enslave  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body 
to  business,  that  he  would  not  return  till  he  had  made  a 
fortune,  and  that  such  interstices  as  might  occur  in  the 
building  up  of  this  chateau  for  felicity  should  be  filled  with 
sweet  reveries  about  Fanny  Bellairs.  The  forsworn  painter 
had  genius,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  and  genius  is  (as 
much  as  it  is  any  one  thing,)  the  power  of  concentration. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  accordingly  with  a  force,  and 
patience  of  application  which  soon  made  him  matter  of 
what  are  called  business  habile,  and,  once  in  possession  of 
the  details,  his  natural  cleverness  gave  him  a  speedy  insight 
to  all  the  scope  and  tactics  of  his  particular  field  of  trade. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  affairs  of  the  house  were  soon  in  a 
much  more  prosperous  train,  and  after  a  year's  residence  at 
Lyons,  Philip  saw  his  way  very  clear  to  manage  them  with 
a  long  arm  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  Paris. 

"  Les  fats  sont  les  seuis  hsmmes  qui  aunt  sain  d*evx 
nUmss"  says  a  French  novelist,  but  there  is  a  period,  early 
or  late,  in  the  lives  of  the  cleverest  men,  when  they  be- 
come suddenly  curious  as  to  their  capacity  for  the  graces. 
Paris;  to  a  stranger  who  does  not  visit  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  is  a  republic  of  personal  exteriour,  where  the  de- 
gree of  privilege  depends  with  Utopian  impartiality  on  the 
style  of  the  outer  man ;  and  Paris,  therefore,  if  he  is  not 
already  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  (qui— fre<n»'«  Arts,)  usually 
serves  the  traveller  as  an  Alma  Meter  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities. 

Phil  Ballister,  up  to  the  time  of  his  matriculation  in  Chans* 
set  PAntin,  was  a  romantic-looking  sloven.  From  this  to  a 
very  dashing  coxcomb  is  but  half  a  step,  and  to  be  rid  of 
the  coxcombry  and  retain  a  look  of  fashion,  is  still  within 
the  easy  limits  of  imitation.  But — to  obtain  superiority  of 
presence  with  no  apparent  aid  from  dress  and  no  describa- 
ble  manner,  and  to  display  at  the  same  time  every  natural 
advantage  in  effective  relief,  and,  withal,  to  adapt  this  sub- 
tle philtre,  not  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  critical  end 
censorious,  but  to  the  taste  off  fair  women  gifted  with  judg- 
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ment  as  God  pleases, — this  is  a  finish  not  born  with  any 
man,  (though  unsuccessful  if  it  do  not  seem  to  be,)  and 
never  reached  in  the  apprenticeship  of  life,  and  never  reach, 
ed  at  all  by  men  not  much  above  their  fellows.  He  who 
has  it,  has  "  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in 
France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every 
where,"  for  he  must  know,  as  a  chart  of  quicksands,  the 
pronounced  models  of  other  nations ;  but  to  be  a  "  picked 
man  of  countries,"  and  to  have  been  a  coxcomb  and  a  man 
of  fashion,  are,  as  a  painter  would  say,  but  the  setting  of 
the  palette  toward  the  making  of  the  chef  d'auvre. 

Business  prospered  and  the  facilities  of  leisure  increased, 
while  Ballister  passed  through  these  transitions  of  taste,  and 
he  found  intervals  to  travel,  and  time  to  read,  and  opportu- 
nity to  indulge,  as  far  as  he  could  with  the  eye  only,  his 
passion  for  knowledge  in  the  arts.  To  all  that  appertained 
to  the  refinement  of  himself,  he  applied  the  fine  feelers  of  a 
delicate  and  passionate  construction,  physical  and  mental, 
and,  as  the  reader  will  already  have  concluded,  wasted  on 
culture  comparatively  unprofitable,  faculties  that  would 
have  been  better  employed  but  for  the  meddling  of  Miss 
Fanny  BeUoirs. 


BalUster's  return  from  France  was  heralded  by  the  arri- 
val of  statuary  and  pictures,  books,  furniture,  and  number- 
less articles  of  tasteful  and  costly  luxury.  The  reception 
of  these  by  the  family  at  home  threw  rather  a  new  light  on 
the  probable  changes  in  the  long-absent  brother,  for,  from 
the  signal  success  of  the  business  he  had  managed,  they  had 
very  naturally  supposed  that  it  was  the  result  only  of  unre- 
mitted and  plodding  care.  Vague  rumours  of  changes  in 
his  personal  appearance  had  reached  them,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  conformity  to  foreign  fashions,  but  those 
who  had  seen  Philip  Ballister  in  France,  and  called  subse- 
quently on  the  family  in  New- York,  were  not  people  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  the  man,  either  from  their  own  powers  of 
observation  or  from  any  confidence  he  was  likely  to  put  for- 
ward while  in  their  society.  His  letters  had  been  delight- 
ful, but  they  were  confined  to  third  person  topics,  descrip- 
tions of  things  likely  to  interest  them,  &c.,  and  Fanny  had 
few  addressed  personally  to  herself,  having  thought  it  worth 
while,  for  the  experiment's  sake  or  for  some  other  reason, 
to  see  whether  love  would  subsist  without  its  usual  pabulum 
of  tender  correspondence,  and  a  veto  on  love-letters  having 
served  her  for  a  parting  injunction  at  Phil's  embarcation  for 
Havre.  However  varied  by  their  different  fancies,  the 
transformation  looked  for  by  the  whole  family  was  substan. 
tially  the  same — the  romantic  artist  sobered  down  to  a  prac- 
tical, plain  man  of  business.  And  Fanny  herself  had  an 
occasional  misgiving  as  to  her  relish  for  his  counting-house 
virtues  and  manners ;  though,  on  the  detection  of  the  feel- 
ing, she  immediately  closed  her  eyes  upon  it,  and  drummed 
up  her  delinquent  constancy  for  *•  parade  and  inspection." 

All  bustles  are  very  much  alike,  (we  use  the  word  as 
defined  in  Johnson,)  and  the  reader  will  appreciate  our 
delicacy,  besides,  in  not  intruding  on  the  first  re-union  of 
relatives  and  lovers  long  separated. 

The  morning  after  Philip  BalUster's  arrival,  the  family 
sat  long  at  breakfast.  The  mother's  gaze  fastened  untiring, 
ly  on  the  features  of  her  son— still  her  boy — prying  into 
them  with  a  vain  effort  to  reconcile  the  face  of  the  man 
with  the  cherished  picture  of  the  child  with  sunny  locks, 
and  noting  little  else  than  the  work  of  inward  change  upon 
the  countenance  and  expression.  The  brother,  with  the 
predominant  feeling  of  respect  for  the  intelligence  and  in- 
duatry  of  one  who  had  made  the  fortunes  of  the  house,  read 
only  subdued  sagacity  in  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  whole 
exteriour.  And  Fanny — Fanny  was  puzzled.  The  bour- 
geoisie and  ledger-bred  hardness  of  manner  which  she  had 
looked  for  were  not  there,  nor  any  variety  of  the  "  foreign 
Blip-slop"  common  to  travelled  youth,  nor  any  supercilious- 
ness, nor  (faith !)  any  wear  and  tear  of  youth  or  good  looks 
—nothing  that  she  expected — nothing !  Not  even  a  French 
guard-chain ! 

What  there  was  in  her  cousin's  manners  and  exteriour, 
however,  was  much  more  difficult  to  define  by  Miss  Bellairs 
than  what  there  woe  not.  She  began  the  renewal  of  their 
intercourse  with  very  high  spirits,  herself— the  simple  na- 
ture and  unpretendmgness  of  his  address  awakening  only 
an  unembarrassed  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again — but  she  soon 
began  to  suspect  there  was  an  exquisite  refinement  in  this 
yeiy  simplicity,  and  to  wonder  at u  the  trick  of  it;"  and  af- 


ter the  first  day  passed  in  his  society,  her  heart  beat  when 
be  spoke  to  her,  as  it  did  not  use  to  beat  when  she  was  ait- 
ting  to  him  for  her  picture,  and  listening  to  his  passionate 
love-making.  And  with  all  her  faculties  she  studied  him. 
What  was  the  charm  of  his  presence !  He  was  himself, 
and  himself  only.  He  seemed  perfect,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  perfection  like  a  statue,  not  like  a  picture- 
by  what  had  been  taken  away,  not  by  what  had  been  laid 
on.  He  was  as  natural  as  a  bird,  and  as  graceful  and  un- 
embarrassed. He  neither  forced  conversation,  nor  pressed 
the  little  attentions  of  the  drawing-room,  and  his  attitudes 
were  full  of  repose ;  yet  she  was  completely  absorbed  in 
what  he  said,  and  6he  had  been  impressed  imperceptibly 
with  his  high-bred  politeness,  and  the  singular  elegance  of 
his  person.  Fanny  felt  there  was  a  change  in  her  relative 
position  to  her  cousin.  In  what  it  consisted,  or  which  had 
the  advantage,  she  was  perplexed  to  discover — but  she  bit 
her  lips  as  she  caught  herself  thinking  that  if  she  were  not 
engaged  to  marry  Philip  Ballister,  she  should  auspect  that 
she  had  just  fallen  irrecoverably  in  love  with  him. 

It  would  have  been  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  Miss  Bel- 
lairs that  any  event  to  which  she  had  once  consented, 
should  admit  of  re-consideration ;  and  the  Ballister  family, 
used  to*  her  strong  will,  were  confirmed  fatalists  as  to  the 
coming  about  of  her  ends  and  aims.  Her  marriage  with 
Philip,  therefore,  was  discussed,  comr  outert,  from  his  first 
arrival,  and,  indeed,  in  her  usual  fashion  of  saving  others 
the  trouble  of  making  up  their  minds, "  herself  had  named 
the  day."  This,  it  is  true,  was  before  his  landing,  and  was 
then,  an  effort  of  considerable  magnanimity,  as  the  expect- 
ant Penelope  was  not  yet  advised  of  her  lover's  state  of 
preservation  or  damages  by  cares  and  keeping.  If  Philip 
had  not  found  his  wedding-day  fixed  on  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, he  probably  would  have  had  a  voice  in  the  naming  of 
it,  for  with  Fanny's  new  inspirations  as  to  his  character, 
there  had  grown  up  a  new  flower  in  her  garden  of  beauties 
— timidity !  What  bird  of  the  air  had  sown  the  seed  in 
such  a  soil  was  a  problem  to  herself— but  true  it  was  S— the 
confident  belle  had  grown  a  blushing  trembler !  She  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  bespeaking  her  wings  for  the  sky, 
as  to  have  ventured  on  naming  the  day  in  a  short  week 
after. 

The  day  was  named,  however,  and  the  preparations  went 
on — turn,  con* — the  person  most  interested  (after  herself) 
accepting  every  congratulation  and  allusion,  touching  the 
event,  with  the  most  impenetrable  suavity.  The  marbles 
and  pictures,  upholstery  and  services  were  delivered  over  to 
the  order  of  Miss  Bellairs,  and  Philip,  disposed,  apparently, 
to  be  very  much  a  recluse  in  his  rooms,  or  at  other  time*, 
engrossed  by  troops  of  welcoming  friends,  saw  much'  less 
of  his  bride  elect  than  suited  her  wishes,  and  saw  her  sel- 
dom alone.  By  particular  request,  also,  he  took  no  part  in 
the  'plenishing  and  embellishing  of  the  new  abode — not 
permitted  even  to  inquire  where  it  was  situated,  and  under 
this  cover,  besides  the  pleasure  of  having  her  own  way, 
Fanny  concealed  a  little  secret,  which,  when  disclosed,  she 
now  felt,  would  figure  forth  to  Philip's  comprehension,  her 
whole  scheme  of  future  happiness.  She  had  taken  the 
elder  brother  into  her  counsels  a  fortnight  after  Philip's  re- 
turn, and,  with  his  aid  and  consent,  had  abandoned  the 
original  idea  of  a  house  in  town,  purchased  a  beautifully 
secluded  estate  and  cottage  orn^e,  on  the  East  River,  and 
transferred  thither  all  the  objects  of  art,  furniture,  &c  One 
room  only  of  the  maternal  mansion  was  permitted  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  to  die'  completion  of  the  bridal  dwelling — 
the  wing,  never  since  inhabited,  in  which  Philip  had  made 
his  essay  as  a  painter — and  without  the  variation  of  a  cob- 
web, and  with  whimsical  care  and  effort  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Fanny,  this  apartment  was  reproduced  at  Revedere — her 
own  picture  on  the  easel,  as  it  stood  on  the  night  of  his 
abandonment  of  his  art,  and  palette,  pencils  and  colours  in 
tempting  readiness  on  the  table.  Even  the  fire-grate  of  the 
old  studio  had  been  re-set  in  the  new,  and  the  cottage 
throughout  had  been  refitted  with  a  view  to  occupation  in 
the  winter.  And  to  sundry  hints  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
brother,  that  some  thought  should  be  given  to  a  city  resi- 
dence—for the  Christmas  holidays,  at  least— Fanny  replied, 
through  a  blush,  that  she  should  never  wish  to  see  the  town 
— with  Philip  at  Revedere ! 

Five  years  had  ripened  and  mellowed  the  beauty  of  Fan- 
ny Bellairs,  and  the  same  summer-time  of  youth  had  turned 
into  fruit  the  feeling  left  by  Philip  in  bud  and  flower.    She 
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was  ready  now  for  love.  She  had  felt  the  variable  temper 
of  society,  and  there  was  a  presentiment  in  the  heart  of 
receding  flatteries,  and  the  winter  of  life.  It  was  with 
mournful  self-reproach  that  she  thought  of  the  years  wasted 
in  separation,  of  her  own  choosing,  from  the  man  she  loved, 
and  with  the  power  to  recall  Time,  she  would  have  thanked 
God  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  privilege  of  retracing  the  chain 
of  life  to  that  link  of  parting.  Not  worth  a  day  of  those 
lost  years,  she  bitterly  confessed  to  herself,  was  the  wealth 
they  had  purchased. 

It  lacked  as  little  as  one  week  of  "  the  happy  day,'*  when 
the  workmen  were  withdrawn  from  Revedere,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  a  family  breakfast,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
agreeable  surprise  to  Philip*  of  informing  him  he  was  at 
home,  were  finally  completed.  One  or  two  very  intimate 
friends  were  added  to  the  party,  and  the  invitations  (from 
the  elder  Baluster)  proposed  simply  a  dejeuner  ear  V  her  be 
in  the  grounds  of  an  unoccupied  villa,  the  property  of  an 
acquaintance. 

With  the  subsiding  of  the  excitement  of  return,  the  early 
associations  which  had  temporarily  confused  and  coloured 
the  feelings  of  Philip  Bailister,  settled  gradually  away,  leav- 
ing uppermost  once  more  the  fastidious  refinement  of  the 
Parisian.  Through  this  medium,  thin  and  cold,  the  bubbles 
from  the  breathing  of  the  heart  of  youth,  rose  rarely  and 
reluctantly.  The  Ballisters  held  a  good  station  in  society, 
without  caring  for  much  beyond  the  easy  conveniences  of 
hTe,  and  Fanny,  though  capable  of  any  degree  of  elegance 
had  not  seen  the  expediency  of  raising  the  tone  of  her  man. 
sere  above  that  of  her  immediate  friends.  Without  being 
positively  distasteful  to  Philip,  the  family  circle,  Fanny 
included,  left  him  much  to  desire  in  the  way  of  society, 
and  unwilling  to  abate  the  warmth  of  his  attentions  while 
with  them*  he  had  latterly  pleaded  occupation  more  fre- 
quently, and  passed  his  time  in  the  more  congenial  company 
of  his  library  of  art.  This  was  the  leas  noticed  that  it  gave 
Miss  Beflairs  the  opportunity  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
workmen  at  Revedere,  and  in  the  polished  devotion  of  her 
betrothed,  when  with  her,  Fanny  saw  nothing  reflected  but 
her  own  daily  increasing  tenderness  and  admiration. 

The  morning  of  the  fit*  came  in  like  the  air  in  an  over- 
tare-— a  harmony  of  all  the  instruments  of  summer.  The  party 
were  at  the  gate  of  Revedere  by  ten,  and  the  drive  through 
the  avenue  to  the  lawn,  drew  a  burst  of  delighted  admiration 
from  all.  The  place  was  exquisite,  and  seen  in  its  glory, 
and  Fanny's  heart  was  brimming  with  gratified  pride  and 
exultation.  She  assumed  at  once  the  dispensation  of  the 
honours,  and  beautiful  she  looked  with  her  snowy  dress  and 
raven  ringlets  flitting  across  the  lawn,  and  queening  it  like 
Perdita  among  the  flowers.  Having  narrowly  escaped  burst, 
ing  into  tears  of  joy  when  Philip  pronounced  the  place 
prettier  than  anything  he  had  seen  in  his  travels,  she  was, 
for  the  rest  of  the  dsy,  calmly  happy,  and  with  the  grateful 
shade,  the  delicious  breakfast  in  the  grove,  the  rambling  and 
boating  on  the  river,  the  hours  passed  off  like  dreams,  and 
no  one  even  hinted  a  regret  that  the  house  itself  was  under 
lock  and  bar.  And  so  the  sun  set,  and  the  twilight  came 
on,  and  the  guests  were  permitted  to  order  round  their  car- 
riages and  depart,  the  Ballisters  accompanying  them  to  the 
gate.  And,  on  the  return  of  the  family  through  the  avenue, 
excuses  were  made  for  idling  hither  and  thither,  till  lights 
began  to  show  through  the  trees,  and  by  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  the  lawn,  the  low  windows  of  the  cottage  poured 
forth  streams  of  light,  and  the  open  doors,  and  servants 
busy  within,  completed  a  scene  more  like  magic  than  reali- 
ty. Philip  was  led  in  by  the  excited  girl  who  wss  the  fairy 
of  the  spell,  and  his  astonishment  at  the  discovery  of  his 
statuary  and  pictures,  books  and  furniture,  arranged  in  com- 
plete order  within,  was  fed  upon  with  the  passionate  delight 
of  love  in  authority. 

When  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  examining  and  admiring 
the  different  apartments,  an  inner-room  was  thrown  open, 
in  which  supper  was  prepared,  and  this  fourth  act  in  the 
day's  drama  was  lingered  over  in  untiring  happiness  by  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Bailister,  the  mother,  rose  and  retired,  and  Philip 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  begged  to  be  shown  to  the  room 
allotted  to  him.  This  was  ringing-up  the  curtain  for  the 
last  act  sooner  than  bad  been  planned  by  Fanny,  but  she 
announced  herself  as  bis  chamberlain,  and  with  her  hands 
affectionately  crossed  on  his  arm,  led  him  to  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  a  wing  still  unvisited,  and  with  a  good-night  kiss, 


left  him  at  the  open  door  of  the  revived  studio,  furnished 
for  the  night  with  a  bachelor's  bed.  Turning  upon  the 
threshold,  he  closed  the  door  with  a  parting  wish  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  Fanny,  after  listening  a  moment  with  a  vain 
hope  of  overhearing  some  expression  of  pleasure,  and  lin- 
gering again  on  her  way  back,  to  be  overtaken  by  her  sur- 
prised lover,  sought  ber  own  bed  without  rejoining  the  cir- 
cle, and  passed  a  sleepless  and  happy  night  of  tears  and  joy. 

Breakfast  was  served  the  next  morning  on  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  river,  and  it  was  voted  by  acclamation,  that 
Fanny  never  before  looked  so  lovely.  As  none  but  the 
family  were  to  be  present,  she  had  stolen  a  march  on  ber 
marriage  wardrobe,  and  added  to  her  demi-toilette  a  morn- 
ing cap  of  exquisite  becomingness.  Altogether,  she  looked 
deliciously  wife-like,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  breakfast- 
table  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  that  warmed  out  love  and 
compliments  even  from  the  sober  soil  of  household  intimacy. 
Philip  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  and  they  lingered 
long  at  table,  till  at  last  a  suggestion  that  he  might  be  ill 
started  Fanny  to  her  feet,  and  she  ran  to  his  door  before  a 
servant  could  be  summoned. 

The  rooms  were  open,  and  the  bed  had  not  been  occu- 
pied. The  candle  was  burned  to  the  socket,  and  on  the 
easel,  resting  against  the  picture,  was  a  letter  addressed— 
"  Miss  Fanny  Bellaus." 

THE  LETTER. 

"  I  have  followed  up  to  this  hour,  my  fair  cousin,  in  the 
path  you  have  marked  out  for  me.  It  has  brought  me  back, 
in  this  chamber,  to  the  point  from  which  I  started  under 
your  guidance,  and  if  it  had  brought  me  back  unchanged — 
if  it  restored  me  my  energy,  my  hope,  and  my  prospect  of 
fame,  I  should  pray  heaven  that  it  would  also  give  me  back 
my  love,  and  be  content— more  than  content,  if  it  gave  me 
back  also  my  poverty.  The  sight  of  my  easel,  and  of  the 
surroundings  of  my  boyish  dreams  of  glory,  have  made  my 
heart  bitter.  They  have  given  form  and  voice  to  a  vague 
unhappiness,  which  has  haunted  me  through  all  these  ab- 
sent years — years  of  degrading  pursuits  and  wasted  powers 
— and  it  now  impels  me  from  you,  kind  and  lovely  as  you 
are,  with  an  aversion  I  cannot  control.  I  cannot  forgive 
you.  You  have  thwarted  my  destiny.  You  have  extin- 
gushed  with  sordid  cares  a  lamp  within  me,  that  might,  by 
this  time,  have  shone  through  the  world.  And  what  am  I, 
since  your  wishes  are  accomplished  ?  Enriched  in  pocket, 
and  bankrupt  in  happiness  and  self-respect 

"  With  a  heart  sick,  and  a  brain  aching  for  distinction,  I 
have  come  to  an  unhonoured  stand-still  at  thirty !  I  am  a 
successful  tradesman,  and  in  this  character  I  shall  probably 
die.  Could  I  begin  to  be  a  painter  now,  say  you?  Alas! 
My  knowledge  of  the  art  is  too  great  for  patience  with  the 
slow  hand !  I  could  not  draw  a  line  without  despair.  The  pliant 
fingers  and  the  plastic  mind  must  keep  pace  to  make  pro- 
gress in  art.  My  taste  is  fixed,  and  my  imagination  uncre- 
ative,  because  chained  down  by  certainties;  and  the  short- 
sighted ardour  and  daring  experiment  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  sustain  and  advance  the  follower  in  Raphael's  foot- 
steps, are  too  far  behind  for  my  resuming.  The  tide  ebb 
from  me  at  the  accursed  burnings  of  my  pencils  by  your 
pitiless  hand,  and  from  that  hour  I  have  felt  hope  receding. 
Could  I  be  happy  with  you,  stranded  here  in  ignoble  idle- 
ness, and  owing  to  you  the  loss  of  my  whole  venture  of  op* 
portunity  7    No,  Fanny !— surely  no ! 

"  I  would  not  be  unnecessarily  harsh.  I  am  sensible  of 
your  affection  and  constancy.  I  have  deferred  this  explana- 
tion unwisely,  till  the  time  and  place  make  it  seem  more 
crueL  You  are,  at  this  very  moment,  I  well  know,  awake 
in  your  chamber,  devoting  to  me  the  vigils  of  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  tenderness.  And  I  would — if  it  were  possi- 
ble—if  it  were  not  utterly  beyond  my  powers  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  concealment — I  would  affect  a  devotion  I  cannot 
feel,  and  carry  out  this  errour  through  a  life  of  artifice  and 
monotony.  But  here,  again,  the  work  is  your  own,  and  my 
feelings  revert  bitterly  to  your  interference.  If  there  were 
no  other  obstacle  to  my  marrying  you — if  you  were  not  as- 
sociated repulsively  with  the  dark  cloud  on  my  life,  you  are 
not  the  woman  I  could  now  enthrone  in  my  bosom.  We 
have  diverged  since  the  separation  which  I  pleaded  against, 
and  which  you  commanded.  I  need,  for  my  idolatry,  now, 
a  creature  to  whom  the  sordid  cares  you  have  sacrificed  me 
to,  are  utterly  unknown — a  woman  born  and  educated  in 
circumstances  where  want  is  never  feared,  and  where  col* 
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cuhttion  new  enters.  I  must  laviih  my  wealth,  if  I  fulfil 
my  desire,  on  one  who  accepts  it  like  the  air  she  breathes, 
and  who  knows  the  value  of  nothing  but  love—a  bird  with 
a  human  soul  and  form,  believing  herself  free  of  all  the 
world  is  rich  in,  and  careful  only  for  pleasure,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  belong  to  her.  Such  women,  beautiful 
and  highly  educated,  are  found  only  in  ranks  of  society,  be. 
tween  which  and  my  own  I  have  been  increasing  in  die. 

tance nay,  building  an  impassable  barrier,  in  obedience  to 

your  control.  Where  I  stop,  interdicted  by  the  stain  of 
trade,  the  successful  artist  is  free  to  enter.  You  have  stamp, 
ed  me  Plebeian— you  would  not  share  my  alow  progress  to- 
ward a  higher  sphere,  and  you  have  disqualified  me  for  at- 
taining it  alone.  In  your  mercenary  and  immoveable  will, 
and  in  that  only,  lies  the  secret  of  our  twofold  unhappiness. 

"  I  leave  you,  to  return  to  Europe.  My  brother  and  my 
friends  will  tell  you  I  am  mad  and  inexcusable,  and  look  up- 
on you  as  a  victim.  They  will  say  that,  to  have  been  a  pain, 
ter,  were  nothing  to  the  career  that  I  might  mark  out  for 
my  ambition,  if  ambition  I  must  have,  in  politics.  Politics 
in  a  country  where  distinction  is  a  pillory !  But  I  could  not 
live  here.  It  is  my  misfortune  that  my  tastes  are  so  modi- 
fied toy  that  long  and  compulsory  exile,  that  life,  here,  would 
be  a  perpetual  penance.  This  unmixed  sir  of  merchandize 
suffocates  me.  Our  own  home  is  tinctured  black  with  it 
You  yourself,  in  this  rural  paradise  you  have  conjured  up, 
move  in  it  like  a  cloud.  The  counting-house  rings  in  your 
voice,  calculation  draws  together  your  brows,  you  look  on 
everything  as  a  msaiw,  and  know  its  cost ;  and  the  calm 
and  mesns-forgetting  fruition,  which  forms  the  charm  and 
dignity  of  superiour  life,  is  utterly  unknown  to  you.  What 
would  be  my  happiness  with  such  a  wife  ?  What  would  be 
yours  with  such  a  husband?  Yet  I  consider  the  incompati- 
bility between  us  as  no  advantage  on  my  part  On  the  con- 
trary, a  punishment,  and  of  your  inflicting.  What  shall  I 
be  anywhere  but  a  Tantalus — a  fastidious  ernmyi,  with  a 
thirst  for  the  inaccessible  burning  in  my  bosom  continually ! 

"  I  pray  you  let  us  avoid  another  meeting  before  my  de- 
parture. Though  I  cannot  forgive  you  as  a  lover,  I  can  think 
of  you  with  pleasure  as  a  cousin,  and  I  give  you,  as  your 
due,  ("  damages,"  the  law  would  phrase  it,)  the  portion  of 
myself  which  you  thought  most  important  when  I  offered 
you  my  all  You  would  not  take  me  without  the  fortune, 
but  perhaps  you  will  be  content  with  the  fortune  without 
me.  I  shall  immediately  take  steps  to  convey  to  you  this 
property  of  Revedere,  with  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain 
it,  and  I  trust  soon  to  hear  that  you  have  found  a  husband 
better  worthy  of  you  than  your  cousin,     philep  baluster." 


The  following  strange  but  touching  story,  entitled  the  "  Soul 
in  Purgatory,  or,  Love  stronger  than  Death,"  is  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer : 

The  angels  strung  their  harps  in  Heaven,  and  their  music 
went  up  like  a  stream  of  odours  to  the  pavilions  of  the  Most 
High  -,  but  the  harp  of  Soralim  was  sweeter  than  that  of  his 
fellows,  and  the  voice  of  the  Invisible  One  (for  the  angels 
themselves  know  not  the  glories  of  Jehovah — only  far  in  the 
depths  of  Heaven  they  see  one  Unsleeping  Eye  watching  for 
ever  over  creation)  was  heard  saying,  "  Ask  a  gift  for  the 
love  that  burns  upon  thy  song,  and  it  shall  be  given  thee.*' 

And  Seralira  answered,  "  There  are  in  that  place  which 
men  call  Purgatory,  which  is  the  escape  from  Hell,  but  the 
painful  porch  of  Heaven,  many  souls  that  adore  thee,  and 
yet  are  punished  justly  for  their  sins ;  grant  me  the  boon  to 
visit  them  at  times,  and  solace  their  suffering  by  the  hymns 
of  the  harp  that  is  consecrated  to  Thee !" 

And  the  voice  answered,  "  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  O,  gen- 
tlest of  the  angels !  and  it  seems  good  to  him  who  chastises 
but  from  love.    Go !    Thou  hast  thy  will." 

Then  the  angel  sang  the  praises  of  God ;  and  when  the 
song  was  done,  he  rose  from  his  azure  throne  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gabriel,  and  spreading  his  rainbow  wings,  flew  to 
mat  melancholy  orb,  which,  nearest  to  earth,  echoes  with 
the  shriek  of  souls  that  by  torture  become  pure.  There  the 
unhappy  ones  see  from  afar  the  bright  courts  they  are  here- 
after to  obtain,  and  the  shapes  of  glorious  beings  who,  fresh 
from  the  mountains  of  immortality,  walk  amidst  the  gardens 
of  Paradise,  and  feel  that  their  happiness  hath  no  morrow ; 
and  this  thought  consoles  amidst  their  torments,  and  makes 
the  true  difference  between  Purgatory  and  Hell. 


Then  the  angel  folded  his  wings,  and  entering  the  crystal 
gates,  sat  down  upon  a  blasted  rock,  and  struck  his  divine 
lyre,  and  a  peace  fell  over  the  wretched ;  the  demons  cearcri 
to  tenure,  and  the  victims  to  wail.  As  sleep  to  the  mourners 
of  the  earth  was  the  song  of  the  angel  to  the  souls  of  the  pu. 
rifying  star:  only  one  voice  amidst  the  general  stillness 
seemed  not  lulled  by  the  angel ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  woman* 
and  it  continued  to  cry  out  with  a  sharp  cry — 

44  Oh,  Adenheim,  Adenheim,  mourn  not  for  the  lost !" 

The  angel  struck  chord  after  chord,  till  its  most  skilful 
melodies  were  exhausted ;  but  still  the  solitary  voice  cried  out, 

"  Oh,  Adenheim,  Adenheim,  mourn  not  for  the  lost  !* 

Then  Seralim's  interest  was  aroused,  and  approaching 
the  spot  whence  the  voice  came,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl  chained  to  a  rock,  and  the  demons  lying 
idly  by.  And  Seralim  said  to  the  demons,  "  Doth  the  song 
lull  ye  thus  to  rest  V* 

And  they  answered, "  Her  care  for  another  is  bitterer  than 
all  our  torments ;  therefore  are  we  idle." 

Then  the  angel  approached  the  spirit,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
which  stilled  her  cry— for  in  what  state  do  we  outlive  sym- 
pathy?—44 Wherefore,  O  daughter  of  earth,  wherefore  wail, 
est  thou  with  the  same  plaintive  wail?  and  why  doth  the 
harp,  that  soothes  the  most  guilty  of  thy  companions,  fail  in 
its  melody  with  thee  V* 

44  Oh,  radiant  stranger,"  answered  the  poor  spirit,  "  thou 
speskest  to  one  who  on  earth  loved  God's  creature  more  than 
God ;  therefore  is  she  justly  sentenced.  But  I  know  that  my 
poor  Adenheim  mourns  ceaselessly  for  me,  and  the  thought 
of  his  sorrow  is  more  intolerable  to  me  than  all  that  the  de- 
mons can  inflict" 

"  And  how  knowest  thou  that  he  laments  thee  V  asked 
the  angeL 

"  Because  I  know  with  what  agony  I  should  have  mourn- 
ed for  asm,"  replied  the  spirit  simply. 

The  divine  nature  of  the  angel  was  touched ;  for  love  is 
the  nature  of  the  sons  of  Heaven.  4t  And  how/'  said  he, 
" can  I  minister  to  thy  sorrow?* 

A  transport  seemed  to  agitate  the  spirit,  and  she  lifted  up 
her  mist-like  and  impalpable  arms,  and  cried,  u  Give  me,  O 
give  me  to  return  to  earth,  but  for  one  little  hour,  that  I  may 
visit  my  Adenheim ;  and  that,  concealing  from  him  my  pre- 
sent sufferings,  I  may  comfort  him  in  his  own.*1 

"  Alas !"  said  the  angel,  turning  away  his  eyes— for  an- 
gels may  not  weep  in  the  sight  of  others—44 1  could,  indeed, 
grant  thee  this  boon,  but  thou  knowest  not  the  penalty ;  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory  may  return  to  earth,  but  heavy  is  the 
sentence  that  awaits  their  return.  In  a  word,  for  one  hour 
on  earth,  thou  must  add  a  thousand  years  to  the  tortures  of 
thy  confinement  here  I" 

44  Is  that  all !"  cried  the  spirit ;  "  willingly,  then,  will  I 
brave  the  doom.  Ah !  surely  they  love  not  in  heaven,  or 
thou  wouldst  know,  O  celestial  visitant!  that  one  hour  of 
consolation  to  the  one  we  love  is  worth  a  thousand  ages  of 
torture  to  ourselves!  Let  me  comfort  and  convince  my 
Adenheim — no  matter  what  becomes  of  me," 

Then  the  angel  looked  on  high,  and  he  saw  in  far-distant 
regions,  which  in  that  orb  none  else  could  discern,  the  rays 
that  parted  from  the  all-guarding  Eye,  and  beard  the  voice 
of  the  Eternal  One  bidding  him  act  as  his  pity  whispered. 
He  looked  on  the  spirit,  and  her  shadowy  arms  stretched 
pleadingly  towards  him ;  he  uttered  the  word  that  loosens 
the  bars  of  the  gate  of  Purgatory,  and  lo !  the  spirit  had  re- 
entered the  human  world. 

It  was  night  in  the  halls  of  the  lord  of  Adenheim,  and  he 
sate  at  the  head  of  his  glittering  board ;  loud  and  long  was 
the  laugh  and  the  merry  jest  that  echoed  round,  and  the  Laugh 
and  the  jest  of  the  lord  of  Adenheim  were  louder  and  mer- 
rier than  all ;  and  by  his  right  side  sate  a  beautiful  lady, 
and,  ever  and  anon,  he  turned  from  others  to  whisper  soft 
vows  in  her  ear. 

44  And,  oh,"  said  the  bright  dame  of  Falkenberg,  "  thy 
words  what  ladye  can  believe?  Didst  thou  not  utter  the 
same  oaths  to  Ida,  the  fair  daughter  of  Laden ;  and  now  but 
three  little  months  have  closed  upon  her  grave  ?" 

44  By  my  halidom,"  quoth  the  young  lord  of  Adenheim, 
| "  thou  dost  thy  beauty  marvellous  injustice.  Ida ! — nay, 
thou  mockest  me ! — I  love  the  daughter  of  Laden !  Why, 
how  then  should  I  be  worthy  thee  ?  A  few  gay  words,  a 
few  passing  smiles — behold  all  the  lovo  Adenheim  ever  bore 
to  Ids.  Was  it  ray  fault  if  the  poor  fool  misconstrued  such 
courtesy?    Nay,  dearest  lady,  this  heart  is  virgin  to  thee.*' 
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"  And  what !"  said  the  lady  of  Falkenberg,  as  she  suf- 
fered the  arm  of  Adenheim  to  encircle  her  slender  waist, 
**  didst  thou  not  grieve  for  her  loss  V* 

"  Why,  verily,  yes,  for  the  firat  week ;  but  in  thy  bright 
eyes  I  found  ready  consolation." 

At  this  moment  the  lord  of  Adenheim  thought  he  heard 
a  deep  sigh  behind  him  ;  be  turned,  but  saw  nothing,  save 
a  slight  mist  that  gradually  vanished  in  the  distance.  Where 
was  the  necessity  for  Ida  to  reveal  herself?    *»*»»** 

44  And  thou  didst  not,  then,  do  thine  errand  to  thy  lover?*' 
said  Seralim,  as  the  wronged  Ida  returned  to  Purgatory. 

**  Recommence  the  torture,"  was  poor  Ida's  answer. 

"  And  was  it  for  this  that  thou  hast  added  a  thousand 
years  to  thy  doom  V* 

44  Alas !"  answered  Ida,  "  after  the  single  hour  I  have  en- 
dured on  earth,  there  seems  to  me  but  little  terrible  in  a 
thousand  years  of  Purgatory !" 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES  OP  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nsw-Yoax,  October  34, 1843. 

T©  TBB  XATIOXAA  IXTKLLIOIHCKIi: 

Music  seems  to  be  the  passion  of  the  hour  in  New. 
York.  Wailack  had  a  house  that  would  hardly  pay  ex. 
penses  last  night— even  the  Ravels  have  somewhat  fallen 
off  as  they  were  going  off—  while  Damoreau,  Wallace, 
and  the  "  Hutchinson  Family"  draw  well.  The  latter  are 
four  children  of  a  New  Hampshire  patriarch — (four  out  of 
fifteen,  as  they  say  in  an  autobiographical  medley  which 
they  sing)— and  having  been  born  with  a  singular  natural 
talent  for  music,  they  are  turning  it  to  account  in  a  mu- 
sical tour.  There  are  three  brothers  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  a  very  young  sister.  Their  voices  are  good, 
(particularly  the  girl's,  who  is  about  fourteen,)  and  they 
confine  themselves  to  simple  melody,  such  as  would  suit 
the  least  practised  ear,  while  it  cannot  fail,  from  the  truth 
and  expression  with  which  they  sing,  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.    Their  concerts  are  exceedingly  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Sutton,  well  known  everywhere  as  a  most  charm- 
ing singer,  is  about  to  perform  a  short  engagement  as  a 
prima  donna  to  the  Italian  company  at  Niblo's.  I  wish  the 
success  of  the  experiment  might  bring  Castellan  and  Cinti 
Damoreau  upon  the  stage.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  French  door-porter,  and  might  easily  have 
been  *'  the  grave  of  her  deserving,"  but  for  her  perseve- 
rance and  ambition.  Maroncelli  is  preparing  a  memoir  of 
her,  under  her  own  direction. 

There  is  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  (this  is  it)  when, 
as  most  people  know,  the  law  forbids  the  killing  and  vend, 
iog  of  certain  game— the  zest  of  illegality,  of  course,  giving 
great  flavour  to  the  birds,  and,  of  course,  more  than  nulli- 
fying the  law.  Not  the  least  in  connection  with  this  re. 
mark — I  was  very  much  astonished  a  day  or  two  since, 
dining  with  a  friend  at  a  neighbouring  hotel,  to  find  fairly 
printed  in  the  bill  of  fare,  "  Second  Course — Roast  Owls." 
On  the  succeeding  day,  at  another  table,  I  was  startled 
with  the  enrolment  of  a  dish  called  "  Just  Try  Me" — which, 
en  experiment,  I  found  to  be  a  bird — (with  an  egg-shaped 
breast  and  a  very  long  bill  thrust  through  it — decently  laid 
on  his  back,  and  covered  with  a  pork  apron !  The  latter 
name  seemed  very  much  to  the  point,  and  explained  the 
bird's  errand.  The  former  I  was  puzzled  with — but  know- 
ing  the  landlord  of  that  hotel  to  be  very  much  ultra 
erepidavh  I  was  induced  to  look  into  ornithology  for  his 
meaning.  I  find  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  owl  is  "  an  ex. 
ternal  toe  which  con  he  turned  behind  at  pleasure" — sym- 
bolical of  the  perverted  beak  of  the  woodcock,  (as  well  as 
the  making  of  false  tracks  to  evade  the  law,)  and  serving 
in  the  same  manner  to  prepare  an  orifice  for  the  sauce  of 
lemon-juice  and  cayenne.  When  this  man  cozen*,  you 
see,  he  cozens  with  edifying  knowledge  and  discretion. 


Appleton  is  publishing  a  very  neat  and  handsome  edition 
of  valuable  religious  books.  Among  them  is  the  Discs 
Vivers  of  Sutton,  Prebend  of  Westminster,  in  1626, — one 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  rich  and  pregnant  English 
that  I  have  lately  seen.  Two  sentences  from  his  Preface 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  style,  in  which  every  word 
seems  to  drive  a  nail : — 

"  If  to  live  were  no  other  but  to  draw  in  and  to  breathe 
out  the  soft  air,  as  the  wise  man  speak eth,  a  needless  labour 
were  it,  good  Christian  reader,  to  lay  down  any  instructions 
to  the  world  of  "  learning  to  live  ;"  for  this  is  done  natu- 
rally, both  of  men  and  beasts,  without  any  teaching  or 
learning. 

44  If  to  live  were  no  other  but  to  cast  about  for  the  favour 
and  riches  of  the  world,  ss  some  men  are  wont  to  call  it, 
the  way  to  live,  then  would  it  soon  follow,  the  greater 
Machiavellians,  the  better  livers.  Somewhat  more  than  is 
required  to  live  Christianly  than  so,  and  that  all  shall  one 
day  find,  than  either  drawing  in  and  breathing  out  the  soft 
air,  or  the  plotting  to  compass  the  pleasures  and  profits  of 
the  world." 

Morris  has  written  a  song  to  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle — 
a  song  "  with  a  redound,'*  as  the  Troubadours  used  to  say— 
a  drum  and  fife  well  played  in  every  line  of  it. 

A  letter  has  been  received  in  New. York  from  Miss  Edge, 
worth,  speaking  very  complimentarily  of  the  papers  pub- 
lished  in  the  New  Mirror  under  the  head  of  "  Recollections 
of  John  Randolph."  They  are  by  a  very  eminent  scholar 
and  merchant  of  this  city. 

A  cold- water  procession  is  going  under  my  window  at  this 
moment,  in  a  very  propitious  shower  of  rain.  From  my  ele- 
vated look-out,  the  long  line  of  umbrellas,  two  and  two,  gives 
the  street  the  dress  look  of  a  fashionable  Tagtioni  coat,  with 
two  rows  of  big  buttons  down  the  middle.  I  noticed  yes. 
terday,  by  the  way,  a  most  stalwart  and  gallant-looking  com. 
pany  of  firemen,  in  an  undress  military  uniform,  marching 
out  for  exercise  at  the  target  Everything  about  them  was 
all  right,  except  that  their  guests  of  honour  were  placed  be* 
fore  instead  of  behind — making  of  it  a  prisoner's  guard  in- 
stead of  a  military  escort 

I  see  criticised,  in  one  or  two  papers,  a  poem  which  was 
sent  to  me  some  time  since  as  "  printed,  not  published,"  call- 
ed "  Donna  Florida,"  by  Mr.  Simms,  the  author  of  Southern 
Passages,  etc  It  is  in  the  6tanza  and  intended  as  an  imita- 
tion of  "  Don  Juan."  The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  he 
fancied  "  he  might  imitate  the  grace  and  exceeding  felicity  of 
expression  in  that  unhappy  performance— its  playfulness,  and 
possibly  its  wit — without  falling  into  its  licentiousness  of  ut- 
terance and  malignity  of  mood.  How  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  object,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  him  to  inquire." 
One  of  the  easiest  things  fancied  possible,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  do,  is  an  imitation  of  the  qualities  of  that 
same  poem  of  Don  Juan — and  Mr.  Simms,  who  has  talent 
enough  when  he  stumbles  on  his  right  vein,  has  made  a  woful 
mistake  as  to  his  capabilities  for  this.  Two  extracts  will 
show  his  idea  of  the  slap-dash-ery  vein: 

u  One  moment  grows  she  most  abruptly  willing, 
The  next— she  slsps  the  chaps  that  think  of  billing." 

And  speaking  of  woman  again— 

u  Ev'n  from  his  weakness  and  abandonment 

Had  woman  her  first  being.    Thus  hath  grown 
Her  power  of  evil  since ; — still  uncontent 

Hath  she  explored  his  weakness  ando'erthrown ; 
And,  in  the  use  of  arts  incontinent, 

No  longer  pacified  by  one  poor  vein, 
She  grapples  the  whole  man,  brawn,  beef,  and  muscle, 
Helped  by  the  same  old  snake,  and  Jungs  him  in  the  tussle." 

We  feel  in  the  air  to-day,  the  snow  that  has  fallen  on  the  Hud. 
son.   It  is  raw  and  cold,  though  the  weathercock  points  south. 
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WHILE  WE  HOLD  YOU  BY  THE  BUTTON. 

We  should  have  disclaimed,  laat  week,  in  giving  the  por- 
trait of  the  most  ornate  man  of  modern  times,  all  approba- 
tion of  dandyism — (a*  yet)— on  this  side  the  water.  Dan- 
dyism, in  the  abstract,  we  delight  in,  glorify  and  rejoice 
over.  But  it  has  its  scenery  and  its  appertainages.  A 
dandy,  in  place,  is  the  foreground  to  a  picture — the  forward 
star  of  a  troop  untelescoped  by  the  vulgar — the  embroidered 
flower  on  the  veil  before  a  life  of  mystery.  His  superiour 
elegance  is  like  the  gold  edge  of  a  cloud  unfathomable ;  or 
(to  come  to  earth)  like  the  soldier's  uniform — tinsel  but  for 
its  association  with  force  and  glory.  What  were  the  dan. 
dies  of  the  firmament,  for  example — (comets)— without 
those  uninterpretable  tails ! 

But — to  alight,  in  Broadway : 

A  dandy  indigenous  to  New- York  has  no  background — 
no  untelescoped  associations  or  connections — no  power  and 
glory — and  no  uninterpretable  taiL  He  is  like  a  docked 
comet  He  is  like  Tom  Fool  in  a  uniform  bought  at  the 
pawnbroker's.  He  is  a  label  on  an  empty  bottle.  Count 
D'Orsay  drives  by  you  in  the  Park,  and  a  long  ancestry  of 
titled  soldiers  and  courtiers,  and  a  present  life  of  impenetra- 
ble scenery  and  luxury  untold,  arise  up  for  background  to 
his  cab  and  tiger.  Mr.  James  Jessamy  drives  by  you  in 
Broadway,  and  you  know  at  what  trade  his  glory  was  manu- 
factured, and  you  know  "  what  he  does  of  an  evening," 
and  you  know  his  "  mechanical  rogues"  of  relations,  the 
tailor  who  made  him,  the  hatter  who  thatched  him,  and  the 
baker  who  sold  him  gingerbread  when  a  boy.  You  admire,  | 
or  envy,  D'Onay,  as  you  happen  to  be  constituted — but  you 
laugh,  you  scarce  know  why,  at  Mr.  Jessamy.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  has  the  better  right  to  his  toggery  and  turn-out; 
but  still  you  laugh ! 

Very  far  short  of  dandyism,  however,  lies  the  point  of 
dressing  judiciously— dressing,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  your  personal  advantages.  The  favour  of 
women  is  of  course  the  first  of  life-time  ambitions,  and  the 
dear  tyrants  have  a  weakness  for  the  exteriour.  "  Tu  as 
du  remarquer,"  says  Balzac ;  "  si  toutejbis  tu  e*  capable 
^observer  un  fait  moral,  que  la  femme  aime  le  fat  Saia 
tu  pourquoi  la  femme  aime  lefat  ?  Man  ami !  lee  fat*  sont 
lee  eeule  hommee  qui  aient  main  dVux  mime* .'"  And  there 
are  ladies,  even  on  this  plain  side  of  the  water,  who  adore 
a  dandy,  and  of  course  there  are  cases  where  the  dread 
laugh  (mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  paragraph) 
must  be  braved  to  aid  a  particular  magnetism.  If  your 
dandy  be  a  sensible  man,  and  past  the  moulting  age,  de- 
pend upon  it  be  is  ticketed  for  some  two  eyes  only,  and  can 
afford,  for  a  consideration  he  has,  to  let  <*  the  spirits  of  the 
wise  sit  in  the  clouds,"  dec.  Had  Count  D'Orsay  been  born 
in  Common-CounciLdom  and  gone  home,  sometimes  by  the 
Waverley  Lane,  sometimes  by  the  Knickerbocker,  he  never 
would  have  been  a  dandy — (except  at  least  for  a  motive 
paramount  to  ridicule) — though,  with  his  superb  person,  he 
could  hardly  have  dressed  cleanly  without  being  called  a 
fop  by  the  shallow.  D'Orsay  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  knows 
too  much  to  open  the  public  oyster  with  his  private  razor. 
So  don't  come  to  America,  dear  D'Orsay !  Stay  among 
your  belongings— your 

"  Tapestries  of  India ;  Tyrian  canopies ; 
Heroic  bronzes ;  pictures  half  divine— 
Apelles'  pencil ;  statues  that  the  Greek 
Has  wrought  to  living  beauty ;  amethyst  urns 
And  onyx  essenced  with  the  Persian  rose ; 
Couches  of  mother-pearl,  and  tortoise-shell ; 
Crystalline  mirrors ;  tables  in  which  gems 
Make  the  mosaic ;  cups  of  argentry 
Thick  with  immortal  sculptures." 


Stay  where 

"  Your  meat  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells- 
Dishes  of  agate,  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths  and  rubies ; 
Your  foot-boy  shaQ  eat  pheasants,  calver'd  salmon. 
Knots,  godwits,  lsmpreys.    And  yourself  shall  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  serv'd  instead  of  salads, 
Oil'd  mushrooms  and  the  swelling  unctuous  paps 
Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow  newly  cut  off, 
Dress'd  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce.1 


Yet  if  you  should  take  the  whim  to  come  over  the  water. 
Count,  I  need  scarce  suggest  to  your  good  sense  that  you 
had  best  come  with  a  consignment  of  buttons  from  Brum- 
magem! 

A  gentleman  in  Saco  has  taken  upon  himself  some  pains 
and  postage  to  ask  "  our"  two  portraits  served  up  in  two 
plates.  We  don't  think  the  public  would  stand  it.  That 
bold  man,  Mr.  Graham,  is  to  show  an  outline  of  one  of  us 
in  his  February  number,  and  then  anybody  can  have  us,  tale 
and  all,  for  two  shillings— a  cheap  article,  we  must  say ! 
But  we  are  surprised  to  get  this  petition  from  Saco !  We 
"  come  from"  close-by-there,  and  it  strikes  us  our  likeness 
would  go  East  with  the  welcome  of  coals  to  Newcastle. 
Doubtless  there  are  more  like  us  in  the  same  sod.  We  re- 
member hanging  over  a  bridge  in  Saco  half  one  moonlight 
night,  (somewhere  in  our  fourteenth  year,)  and  if  rivers 
have  any  memory  or  gratitude  for  admiration,  our  likeness 
will  be  found  in  the  water  where  we  left  it 


We  wish  our  contributors  would  do  us  the  favour  to  bap. 
tize  their  own  bantlings.  Their  delegation  of  godfathership 
costs  us  sometimes  a  five  minutes'  thought  over  a  proof-sheet 
while  the  press  is  waiting,  and  time  is  "  tin."  But,  by  the 
way,  be  particular  in  naming  your  articles !  Old  Burton,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  gives,  by  way  of  satire,  what 
toe  think  an  excellent  rule,  ("  experto  crede  Roberto,")  and 
we  will  lend  it  you  for  your  uses  in  the  Mirror: — "  It  is  a 
kind  of  policy  in  these  days  to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  to 
a  book  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for,  as  larks  come  down  to  a 
day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  stand  gazing  like  silly  pas- 
sengers at  an  antic  picture  in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not 
look  at  a  judicious  piece." 

An  Extra  of  the  Mirror  will  be  published  next  week, 
containing  all  the  Sacred  Poems  of  one  of  the  Editors- 
price  one  shilling.  The  other  poems  and  plays  of  N.  P. 
Willis  will  be  published  in  successive  Extras,  at  the  same 
price.  The  author  has  been  told,  long  and  often,  that  there 
was  a  call  for  his  Poems.  As  no  publisher  has  seemed  to 
hear  the  call,  however, and  as  his  poems  have  (really!)  been 
pretty  well  paid  for,  first  and  last,  he  publishes  them  him- 
self at  a  price  to  pay  expenses  and  leave  him  a  hundred  to 
give  away.  And  he  begs  that  all  of  bis  friends,  to  whom  a 
shilling  is  of  more  value  than  to  himself,  will  call  and  take 
a  copy,  with  his  compliments  and  best  wishes  for  their  bet- 
ter prosperity. 


"  Sybil's"  letter  will  lie  on  the  top  of  our  heart  till  she 
sends  another  to  put  over  it 

A  friend  sends  us  some  excellent  verses  "  to  his  heart" 
We  know  a  heart  as  like  his  "  as  two  peas,"  and  should  like 
him  to  sit  for  our  mutual  daguerreotype.  Truly — «•  our  sen- 
timents better  expressed*."    Sent  to  the  primer. 


"  X.  Y."  plagiarizes  from  the  American  poets  generally, 
and  from  Halleck  in  particular. 

M  When  every  feather  sticks  in  its  own  wing 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull." 
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36c 
36c 
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The  Antiquary,  36c  Kenilworth, 

Old  Mortality,  26c  The  Monastery, 

Bride  of  Lammermoor ,26c  Legend  of  Montrose, 
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taining  a  roll  digest  of  all  the  news.  131 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEW  a 
embellished  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  wood  engravings,  18|  cts. 
PUNCH— Is  tne  title  of  another  lancinating  London 

publication.  131  eta. 
BELL'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON— A  well-known  and 

highly  popular  sporting  publication.  18}  cts. 
PICTORIAL  TIMES— An  Ulustrated  weekly,  pub- 
lished at  London,  similar  to  the  News,  18}  da. 
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Nation."  and  "Weekly  Freeman,"  18}  eta.  each. 
LATEST  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL-a  great  va- 
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WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS. 
Weekly  Sun,  *  c   Boston  Notion,  64c 
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Self  Devotion,  36c  Preaident'i  Daughters  idle 

Nabob  at  Home  36c  The  Home,  1j«c 

Earnest  Maltravers,    36c  Tba  Banker's  Wife,    134c 
Alice,  or  thoMystenea^oc 

MONTHLY   MAGAZINES. 

36c   Westminster  Review  60c 

16c    London  Quarterly       60c 

Hunt's  Merchant's      60c    Foreign       do  60c 

Blackwood's,  quarto  18jc   Agriculturist,  10c 

do  octavo,  36c   Legal  Observer,        134c 

The  Magnet,  18}c   N.Y.Jtur  Medicine,  60c 

Democratic  Review,  60c    Christian  Fam  Mag  134c 
Dublin  University,     I74c   N.  W.  Supplement,    li]c 
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And  all  tne  other  monthly  k.  semi  monthly 


Waverleyt 
The  Abbot, 
The  Pirate, 
Peverel  of  the  Peak, 
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The  Crusaders, 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
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Rod  Roy, 


General  Publishing  Agency  for  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Ipr  The  largest  aud  most  extensive  Publishers'  Agency  in  the  United  States  is  now  located 
AT    THE    SUN   OFFICE. 
where,  from  the  advantages  offered,  Country  Agents  and  Dealers  will  do  well  to  send  their  orders. 

*#*  The  extensive  arrangements  at  this  establishment  enable  the  proprietor  to  furnish  works 
generally  from  one  to  three  days  in  advance  of  any  other  house  of  the  Itmd  in  the  city,  and  very 
frequently  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred  ckmptr  than  they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to  M.  Y.  BEACH,  Sun  Office,  New  York. 

The  fallowing  is  a  partial  list  of  the  works  which  have  recently  been  issued. 

PUBLISHING  IN  NUMBERS. 

FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES  of  England,  France, 

Spain,  Ac,  in  10  number*  at  16  cents  each— 130  en*. 
ALISON'S   HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  from  I78uto 

1816,  in  M  numbers,  at  36  cents  each. 
SHAKSPEARE'S  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems,  with 

notes  and  etchina*  on  steel,  6  New.,  at  36  cts  each. 
McCULLOCH'B  UNIVERaAL  uaZETEEH,  or  t»eo- 

graphical  Dictionary,  in  twenty  Nos,  at  26  cU  etch. 
PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  in  16  semi-monthly  numbers, 

at  36  cents  each,  with  over  1,000  engraving*. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRYTby  J.  cT  Booth 

and  M.  H.  Boye,  in  30  numbers,  at  36  cents  each. 
AMERICAN  FAMILY  MAGAZINE— A  highly  useful 

work,  in  16  numbers,  36  cents  each. 
PICTORIAL  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  by  M.  L.  Do 

L'Ardeche,  in  4  vols.  60  cents  each. 
WRITINGS  OF   CORNELIUS    MATHEWS,  com- 
plete in  8  Nos.  at  134  cents  each. 
ALWoN'3  BISTORT  OF  EUROPE,  cheapest  edition, 

complete  in  one  number,  price  $1. 
BRANDE'8  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ot  Science,  Literature 

and  Art,  in  13  numbers,  at  36  cts  each. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  by  Hugh  Mux 

ray,  F.R.S.E.,  34  Nos,  at  36  cts   each— lino  engs. 
JOHN80N'S    FARMER'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA    and 

Dictionary  ol  Rural  Affairs,  M  Nos,  at  36  cts  each. 
LORD  BYRON'S  WORK*,  to  be  completed  in  13 

Nos.,  st  36c.  csfh 
HANNAH  MORE'S  WORKS,  to  be  complete  in  8 

N<*..  at  36c  each. 
BACON'S  WANDERINGS  on  the  Seas  and  Shores  of 

Airica,  in  six  numbers,  at  36c  each. 

RELIGiOUb  fUULJC AllONS. 
True  Churchman  warned,  1Q£ 

Bishop  Mcilvane's  charge  13}c 

D'Auoigos's  Reformation  in  Germany,  3  vols  #1  uu 
Miller's  Theory  Exposes  its  own  Absurdities  1  tyc 
Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  by  Chalmers  6)1  *3c 
The  Papal  and  Hierarchal  System,  lSfc 

Moffat's  Southern  sjftua,  complete  for  *oc 

Ststonmt  nf Fsrrij  try  Prt  n  nimni  inn  flmtth.  9c 

Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  Sermon.  8c 

FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 
▲  general  agency  for  the  United  States,  for  all  the 

popular  foreign  periodicals  and   publications,  has 

also  been  established  at  the  SUN  OFFICE. 


36c  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
36c  Quentin  Durward, 
36c  Red  Gauntlet, 
36c  Woodstock, 
36c  Anne  of  Gierstein, 
36c  Castle  Dangerous, 
36c  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  36c 
36c  Chronicle  of  the  Ca- 
sta    noneate  36c 
DICKENS'  (BOZ)  WORKS. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,     60c  Nicholas  Nickleby.      60c 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,       6*  Oliver  Twist,  36c 
Barnaby  Rudge,          60c  Pickwick  Papers,         60c 
Notes  on  America,        13V  Sketches,  67, 
NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY. 
Complete  in  ten  numbers— the  whole  for  $3. 
Vivian  Grey,                36c  Romance  fc  Reslity,    36c 
Henrietta  Temple,       36c  The  Young  Duke,        36c 
Peter  Simple,               36c  Francesca  Carrara,     36c 
Contarinl  Fleming     36c  The  Two  Brides,         36c 
Venetia,                       36c  Wond's  Tales  Alroy,  36c 

IN  QUARTO  FORM. 
100  Romances  36c    Frank  Rivers  134c 

Life  of  Wellington,  36c  Agricu  Chemistry  36  c 
The  Bible  in  Spain,  36c  Child  of  the  Wreck,  134c 
Sister  Anne,  134c  Countess  of  St  Geran,134c 

Franklin  Evans,  134c  Animal  Chemistry,       36c 

The  Western  Captive,  13*c  Prime  Minister  134c 
The  Comet,  134c  Uscoque,  134c 

Lectures  on  History,    181c  The  Miser,  134c 

"'      --~---  18}c  Fanny  H— ,  13|c 

134c  Phillip  Alter  a  Wife,  laic 
lSjc  Dancing  Feather,  134c 
134c  Meredith,  36c 

13]c  Fitz-Henry,  134c 

36c  Tailor's  Apprentice,  13  c 
36c    The  Twins,  &c  13  c 

36c  Romantic  Biography,  18  c 
134c  Morris  Graeme,  12  c 

134c  Private  Secretary  13  c 
13|c  Made  A  Mesmerism.  13  c 
13ft  Kate  sfter  a  Husband  13  c 
L*i  Voyage  of  Discovery  13  c 
26c  Rosina  Meadows,  12  c 
36c  Gypsey  of  Highlands  lsjc 
COOPER'S  NOVEL*. 
Wyandotte  (his  last)    60c   The  Red  Rover.  60c 


Man  of  the  People, 
Eugenia  Grandet, 
Bianca  Capello, 
Francis  DeVslosJ, 
Pauline,  stale, 
Ancient  Egypt. 
Zincali,  ^' 
Meteorology, 
Factory  Life, 
Anselmo, 
Melanthe, 
The  Home, 
The  Young  8cttl] 
Mary,  Queen  of 
Queens  of  France, 


The  Wish-ton- Wisn,  60c 

Wing  and  Wing,  60c 

Two  Admirals,  60c 

The  Pathfinder,  60c 
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The  Pilot,  60c 

Homeward  Bound,  60c 

Precaution,  60c 

The  Spy.  60c 

TheMonikins  60c 
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Home  ss  Found,  60c 

Mercedes  of  Castile,  60c 

The  Heidenmauer,  60c 

TheBravo,  60c 

The  Prairie,  60c 

Water  Witch,  60c 

The  Pioneers,  60c 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  60c 

The  Headsman,     ,  60c 


Moorish  Manners 
LyeU'i  Lectures 
Wives  of  England, 
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O'ConncJFs  Ireland, 
Lardner's  Lectures, 
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134c  Farnham's  Travel)      36c 
36c   Cabool,  86c 

36c   Rambles  inYucatan,#  100 


36c    Association, 
36c   U.  States  TarhY, 
36c   Joseph  Andrews, 
60c    Salatbiel, 
134c  Tom  Jones, 
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Thinkers' Philosophy,  6jc  Jack  Hinton, 
Humphrey  Clinker,     36c  J.  C.  Calhoun's 

Roderick  Random.  36c 
Home,  or  Iron  Rule,  36c 
Child  of  the  Wreck,  134c 
Lady  Sale's  Journal,  136c 
Hector  O'HaUoran,  60c 
Days  of  Queen  Mary,  36c 
Kohl's  Russia  66c 

Marmaduae  Wyvfl,  file 
Strife  and  Penes,  sac 
Queens  of  England,  6flr 
OiehratedTrlala,       60c 


36c 
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Thrilling  Tales,  lSJ 

ChariesT>'MaIley,  60c 
Webster's  S.*ech  134c 
B  agister  ot  the  Navy  67jc 
Past  and  Present,  ixjc 
Mary  the  Maniac,      wjc 

H Family,  36o 

Fsmilv  *erem,  36a 
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Tom  tfurke.  Part  1st,  ldjc 
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Life  of  H.M  Johnson,  ujo 


Wild  Scenes,  t?|c    Wrongs  of  Women,    36 "c 

French  in  six  lessons  36  c   The  Traduced,  l-i4c 

Poultry  Book  (bnd)    87|G    The  Sleep-Hioer,        S6e 
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And  the  TRANSLATIONS   of  att  the  popular 
FRENCH  WORKS. 


NEW  SERIES. 
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til  IEm  sSS?      sEm   vZ39   vuSEf^     DCS*   wc    vSBI    v8i  CFA  IS 
EDITED  BT  G.  P.  MORRIS  AND  N.  P.  WILLIS. 


We  shall  commence  the  publication  of  ▲  new  series  of  the  New  Mirror  on  Saturday,  Ike 
seventh  of  October.  This  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  enable  new  subscribers  to  procure 
complete  sets  of  thb  work.  Every  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  steel  en- 
graving. In  the  literary  department,  variety  is  our  only  promise ;  and,  in  assuring  our  readers 
that  the  New  Mirror  shall  not  be  edited  exclusively  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  think  we  offer  them 
something,  in  these  days,  a  little  peculiar. 

To  give  you  the  most  for  your  money,  is  the  key  of  our  project.  This  is  the  only  way,  we  are 
persuaded,  by  which  a  periodical  can  outlive  what  may  be  called  a  "spurt  of  popularity."  We  have 
new  attractions  ready  to  be  offered ;  and  constant  effort,  constant  surprise,  constant  novelty  and 
variety,  will  be  found  the  outriders  to  our  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  numbers,  each  of  which  will  contain  sixteen  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  with  a  fine  Steel  Engraving,  we  propose  to  issue 

MONTHLY  PARTS, 

WITH   FOUR  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SIXTY-FOUR  PAGES  OF  READING. 

Part  I.  will  be  ready  la  November. 

.    TERMS — Three  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  for  either  the  weekly  numbers  or  monthly  parts* 
Four  copies  for  ten  dollars— Six  copies  for  fifteen  dollars — Fifty  copies  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
Subscriptions  received  at  Redding  &  Co. 'a,  No.  8  State-street,  Boston. 

FULLER  &  CO., 
New  Mirror  Office,  No.  4  Ann-street. 


THE  NEW  MIRROR  may  be  had  of 
Redding  A  Co., 
B.  W.  Wheeler, 
Henry  S.  Parsons,     - 
T.  H.  Pease,      - 

D.  Smith,  .... 
J.  J.  Colon, 
William  Taylor, 
L.  W.  Hall  &  Coi,     -        - 
LeviWillard,     - 
T.  S.  Hawks,     - 
George  Jones,     -       -       - 
G.  Brooke, 

Woodward  A  Mathews,    - 
J.  B.  Loak, 
Milton  Bolleraet, 
W.G.Turner,   - 
H.  Adrians,       ... 
M.  Sears,    - 
Samuel  Everhart, 
S.H.Ward,       -       -       - 
H.  &  J.  C.  Jackson,  -       - 

E.  K.  Lundy,     -        -        - 
J.  C.  Burbank  A  Co., 
D.  E.  Sykes,      - 
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THE  LAND  OF  WASHINGTON. 


I  glory  in  the  sages, 
Who,  in  *     " 


i,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
In  combat  met  the  foeraen, 

And  drove  them  from  our  shore ; 
Who  fiong  our  banner' •  starry  field, 

In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  where 
Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 
—Hurrah!— 

I  glory  in  the  spirit 

W  hich  goaded  them  to  rise 
And  found  a  mighty  nation 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
No  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  the  sun  ; 
No  land  so  fertile,  fair  and  free 

As  that  of  Washington. 
—Hurrah  !— 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PAST. 

PORTRAIT  07  BACCHUS— TAXKN  AT  AN  EARLY  A6C 

Tins  young  gentleman  woe  the  grandson  of  the  inventor 
of  letters,  the  respectable  and  lamented  Cadmus.  His  mother 
Semele,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  became  acquainted  with  one 
Jupiter,  a  most  unprincipled  person,  who,  after  consummating 
her  rain,  saved  the  life  of  her  child  some  time  before  its  birth 
■•  by  concealing  it  in  his  thigh."  The  "  removed  deposite" 
came  finally  to  light,  and  was  committed  to  the  care  of  two 
dry-nurses,  Ino  and  Athamas,  but  was  taken  from  them  al- 
most immediately  and  sent  to  school  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa 
—(nicer  nymphs,  very  likely,  than  the  other  two) — and  living 
in  India.  Here  he  teethed,  and  outgrew  his  frocks  and  trou- 
sers, and,  at  a  very  early  age,  became  a  distiller,  in  partner- 
ship with  Silenus,  whose  connection  was  not  very  reputable 
to  him.  His  speculation  in  the  wine-trade  turning  out  very 
profitable,  he  took  to  driving  a  curricle  with  two  tigers— an 
eccentricity  which  has  been  since  imitated  by  Count  D'Orsay. 
He  then  went  upon  his  travels  and  was  an  immense  lion — 
(so  much  so  that  he  is  commonly  painted  with  a  lion  in  the 
foreground) — and,  indeed,  was  usually  considered  "  quite  di- 
vine." After  several  rather  desperate  flirtations,  be  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  Mrs.  Ariadne  Theseus,  the  wife  of  rather  a  cele- 
brated military  man,  who  had  cruelly  deserted  her  on  the  island 
of  Naxoa  This  lady  he  subsequently  married,  but  this  sacred 
tie  had  not  the  salutary  effect  hoped  for,  upon  his  habits.  He 
grew  very  intemperate,  lost  ground  in  public  estimation,  and 
finally  went  to  Hades— game  to  the  last,  for  he  gave  out  that 
he  was  going  to  fetch  his  mother,  who  preferred  Olympus  for 
a  posthumous  residence  !  We  are  most  happy  to  know,  that 
while  giving  our  readers  his  portrait  before  he  became  a  dis- 
tiller, his  name  and  ill-fame  are  so  obsolete  as  to  require,  for 
elucidation,  the  above  detailed  biography.  n.  p.  w. 

JULIANA. 

IH  TWO  PARTS.— PART  THS   FIRST. 

Radiant  and  beautiful  as  a  sunbeam  was  Juliana,  and, 
like  the  sunbeam,  her  presence  diffused  light  and  cheerful- 
ness wherever  she  came — whether  flitting  from  room  to 
room  in  the  old  stone  mansion ;  gliding  through  the  mea- 
dows ;  under  the  hedges,  among  the  trailing  blackberry, 
vines  ;  or  dimpling  the  brook  with  her  little  feet,  as  it  ran 
coquettifthly  away  from  the  clustering  wild-flowers  podding 


upon  its  brink,  seeming  to  bid  a  playful  good-morrow  to  each 
tiny  wave  as  it  gurgled  past  Who,  then,-  was  so  happy  as 
Juliana?  The  joy  of  her  fond  father's  heart — and  too  pure, 
too  artless,  for  even  Envy  to  approach — was,  consequently, 
the  pet  and  delight  of  the  whole  village. 

Such  was  Juliana  Morton,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Mrs. 
Morton  had  died  while  Juliana  was  but  an  infant ;  and, 
although  years  had  passed,  and  the  bud  expanded  into  a 
beautiful  flower,  she  was  still  regarded  by  her  father,  only 
as  "  the  pet"  "  the  child."  Absorbed  in  the  business  of  his 
farm,  he  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
child.  It  was  no  matter,  so  long  as  he  heard  her  merry 
laugh,  and  saw  her  bright,  cheerful  face—"  Books  cannot 
make  her  more  happy,"  he  would  Bay;  "there  is  time 
enough  yet  for  the  dull  routine  of  study."  And  thus  had 
passed  the  few  brief  years  of  Juliana's  life,  like  some  beau. 
tiful  dream  a  moonbeam  may  dissolve,  leaving  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  the  waking  sense. 

Just  as  Juliana  had  attained  her  fourteenth  year,  a  cloud 
rested  on  the  stone  mansion.    Cupid,  who,  it  seems,  does 
not  always  content  himself  with  battling  youthful  hearts, 
but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  poets, 
"  Has  all  season*  of  life  for  his  own,'* 

in  one  of  his  vagaries,  brushed  his  wings  plump  against  poor 
Mr.  Morton,  completely  upsetting  the  staid  widower  of  fifty ; 
from  which  position  no  band  could  raise  him  but  the  fair 
hand  of  Miss  Ruthy  Solus,  a  still  handsome  maiden,  of 
some  thirty  years ;  -twi  peu  passfe,  to  be  sure,  but  yet,  as 
the  mistress  of  the  stone  mansion,  would  be  charming. 
And  so,  Mr.  Morton  wooed  and  won  a  bride.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  Juliana  now  felt  herself  neglected.  She 
was  no  longer  the  sole  object  of  her  father's  love ;  but,  ere 
she  had  time  to  pine  upon  the  discovery,  a  brother  of  her 
mother's,  being  in  New- York,  wrote  a  most  urgent  request 
that  Juliana  might  be  sent  to  him  immediately. 

Had  this  letter  been  deferred  only  a  few  months,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Juliana !  But  the  letter 
teas  written ;  was  received  by  Mr.  Morton  with  indif- 
ference, by  Mrs.  Morton  and  Juliana  with  pleasure ;  and  a 
consent  which  could  not  have  been  extorted  from  the  fond 
father  only  a  few  short  weeks  before,  was  now  freely  given ; 
and,  like  some  beautiful  wild-flower,  Juliana  was  trans- 
planted from  the  garden  of  rural  life,  to  be  placed  with  the 
frail  exotics  of  the  town.  That  charm  which  nature  and 
innocence  had  stamped  upon  her  brow,  was  to  be  effaced ; 
that  bloom,  like  the  soft  blush  of  the  moss-rose,  to  wither 
under  the  breath  of  fashion ;  and  that  simplicity  of  manner, 
called,  by  her  high-bred  friends,  mauvaist  honte,  to  give 
place  to  the  supercilious  airs  of  a  city  belle,  or  the  cobweb 
arts  of  the  coquette. 

Farewell,  poor  Juliana !  Nature  intended  you  for  some- 
thing better,  but  the  hand  of  Fate  has  pushed  you  far  from 
the  path  of  "  pleasantness  and  peace." 

It  is  not  always  fortunate  to  have  rich  relations,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Mr.  Wilson,  (the  uncle  of  Juliana,)  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  moved  in  respect- 
able society.  Not  contented  with  this,  however,  they  were 
continually  pushing  up — up — up ;  and,  as  fast  as  they  gained 
one  more  round  on  the  ladder  of  grandeur,  they  thrust  be* 
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neath  their  feet  each  one  they  left  behind,  or  had  helped  to 
raise  them  to  their  present  eminence. 

A  splendid  mansion  arose  in  upper  Broadway,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  both  owner  and  occupant ;  an  elegant  equipage  next 
rolled  from  the  door,  bearing  a  gorgeously-emblazoned  coat- 
of-arms.  Happy  age,  when  money  can  bestow  lions  ram. 
pant,  and  leopards  couchant,  ad-tibitum !  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
be  sure,  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  consult  the  mysteries 
of  heraldry,  as  did  one  of  our  ambitious  countrymen,  who 
returned  with  an  ass's  tar  as  the  result  of  his  researches ! 
But,  certain  it  is,  the  panels  of  the  carriage,  the  plate,  the 
lining,  all  told,  as  plain  as  they  could  speak,  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  dukes  and  lords;  and,  if  they  were  not  be- 
lieved, why  surely  it  was  not  the  owner's  fault  Moreover,  a 
very  antique  taste  had  Mr.  Wilson !  For  with  his  ances- , 
tors,  both  before  and  after  the  Flood,  the  bump  of  reverence 
was  enormous.  As  silver  might  be  supposed  rather  a  scarce 
article  mt  the  time  these  ancestors  flourished,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
imported  a  quantity  of  very  old-fashioned  plate,  from  nobility 
tumbled  into  decay,  and  was  proud  to  exhibit  it  at  his  dinner- 
parties, as  remnants  of  ancient  grandeur,  bequeathed  by  a 
certain  titled  relative. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "  this  goblet,  in  which 
I  now  have  the  honour  to  drink  your  healths,  has  graced  many 
a  banquet  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne." 

The  sparkling  cup  of  good  luck,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  so  greatly  quaffed,  was  still  wanting  one  crown- 
ing bead  They  were  childless ;  and  now,  as  old  age  crept 
on,  they  sighed  to  think  no  offspring  would  inherit  their 
wealth,  or  bear  about  that  heavily-emblazoned  eoaUof-arms. 
They  knew  their  niece  Juliana  to  be  beautiful,  so  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt  her  as  their  own ;  perhaps  her  beauty  might 
assist  them  to  the  very  top  round  of  the  ladder  they  were  so 
assiduously  climbing. 

With  her  appearance  they  were  justly  delighted.  The  re- 
fining process,  however,  immediately  commenced.  Nature 
was  scouted  back  to  the  woods,  and  Art  courteously  invited 
to  usurp  her  place.  Unfortunately,  the  character  of  Juliana 
was  passive  and  pliant  as  the  willow  ;  she  bent  as  easily  to 
all  their  wishes. 

For  two  years  she  was  placed  at  the  school  of  Madame 
Chagarie ;  and,  could  the  influence  and  advice  of  that  most 
excellent  woman  have  been  allowed  to  effect  it3  own  results, 
it  would  have  been  well  indeed  for  Juliana.  But,  even  here, 
the  constant  whisperings,  cautions,  and  admonitions  of  her 
rich  relatives  followed  her,  and  pride  and  vanity  struck  then- 
roots  deep  in  her  heart 

Thus,  ere  Juliana  had  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  the 
change  was  effectually  completed;  and  forth  she  stepped  into 
the  saloons  of  Fashion,  a  perfect  mistress  of  high  life,  a  true 
woman  of  her  world,  with  not  even  the  corner  of  her  heart 
left  to  breathe  the  freshness  and  loveliness  of  other  days. 


Steam-ships  and  anticipated  flying-machines  had  not  yet 
presumed  to  make  a  mere  plaything — a  finger-bowl,  as  it 
were,  of  the  great  Atlantic  Everybody  then  did  not  go  to 
Europe ;  no,  it  was  an  affair  to  be  talked  about,  to  be  known ; 

and  so,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  resolved  to  try  the  thing to 

venture  upon  the  iclat  of  trusting  themselves  and  their  niece 
to  the  frail  waters — to  dare  the  perils  of  sharks  and  ship- 
wreck, for  the  notoriety  of  having  it  said  by  A.  B.  and  C. : 
"  The  Wilsons  are  travelling  in  England,"  M  in  France,"  or 
M  in  Rome,1'  or  anywhere — no  matter  where. 

Prior  to  their  departure,  Juliana,  for  the  first  time,  revisited 
the  home  of  her  childhood. 

Her  arrival  was  anticipated  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
scarcely  to  be  described    The  village  girls,  with  all  the  sim- 


plicity of  their  affectionate  hearts,  assembled  at  her  father's 
house  to  meet  her ;  beautiful  fresh  flowers  were  placed  on 
her  toilet,  and  wreaths  of  primroses  and  honeysuckle  festoon- 
ed the  white  muslin  curtains.  Callous,  indeed,  must  be  the 
heart  which  can  resist  the  sweet  magic  of  flowers  2  There 
is  something  so  pure,  so  lovely,  in  these  beautiful  tokens  of 
God's  love !  With  a  "  still,  small  voice,"  they  appeal  so 
touchingly  to  that  spirit  of  love,  with  which  we  are  all  im- 
bued, and  exert  such  an  indescribable  charm  over  excry 
scene,  whether  blooming  by  the  road-side,  or  in  the  small 
bed  wrested  from  the  potato-patch,  by  the  cottage  maiden, 
or  exhaling  their  fragrance  in  the  highly-cultivated  grounds 
of  wealth.  No  matter  how  lowly  the  hut,  how  desolate  its 
walls,  gather  but  a  few  flowers  and  place  them  on  that  naked 
mantel-piece,  and  instantly  what  a  charm  breathes  around ! 
Their  loveliness  is  sought  to  deck  the  bride.  With  smiles, 
the  invalid  turns  his  drooping  eyes  to  greet  their  balmy  beau- 
ty ;  and  over  the  grave  they  wither  not,  but  shed  their  fra- 
grance around  the  last  resting-place  of  those  we  love. 

O  the  bright  faces  of  those  village  girls,  as  the  splendid 
equipage  of  Mr.  Wilson  relied  to  the  gate ! 

With  eager,  parental  love,  did  Mr.  Morton  hasten  to  fold 
his  long-absent  child  to  his  breast 

"  My  Juliana !"  said  he,  tenderly  kissing  her. 

"  Ah — yes— father,"  coldly  lisped  the  daughter. 

"  Juliana !  dear  Juliana !"  burst  forth  from  a  dozen  sweet 
voices;  but,  with  haughty  air  and  formal  bow,  Juliana 
passed  by  those  beaming  faces,  and,  entering  the  house, 
threw  herself  with  perfect  indifference  upon  a  sofa. 

"  We  have  altered  so  much  she  does  not  know  us," 
said  Amy ;  "  and  she — how  beautiful  she  is !  Come,  Lucy, 
let  us  hasten,  and  tell  her  who  we  are ;  for  I  dare  say  she  is 
wondering  even  now,  dear  girl,  that  we  are  not  here  to  meet 
her." 

So,  hand  in  hand,  they  advanced  gently  to  Juliana. 

u  You  do  not  know  us,  dear  Juliana !'*  said  Amy.  "  This 
is  Lucy ;  and  J — I  am  your  own  Amy." 

"  You  are  strangely  familiar,"  replied  the  proud  girl ;  "  I 
believe  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Why,  Juliana,**  replied  Lucy,  trying  to  smile,  though 
her  lip  quivered  and  her  voice  trembled,  "  is  it  possible  you 
do  not  remember  us !" 

Juliana  did  not  reply,  but  requested  her  maid  might  ac- 
company her  immediately  to  her  chamber. 

"  O,  insufferable !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  her 
pretty  sleeping-room,  her  friends  had  vied  to  deck  for  her  re- 
ception ;  "  insufferable .'"  and,  taking  the  little  glass  vase, 
cast  from  the  window  its  beautiful  contents  of  rosebuds  and 
mignionette  upon  the  grass  beneath.  "  And  pray,  miss," 
continued  she,  turning  to  Amy,  who  had  followed  her,  "  re- 
move those  horrible  lilies ;  our  doctor  says  all  flowers  are  so 
unhealthy,  and  I  am  so  nervous !" 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  the  simple  Amy ;  and,  with  haste,  the 
fragrant  wreaths  of  primroses  were  taken  down,  and  each 
bud  and  blossom  removed  from  the  chamber  of  the  city  belle. 
A  few  days  (how  long,  how  tiresome  they  seemed  to  Ju- 
liana !)  were  passed  in  her  native  home.  Alas,  how  dif- 
ferent were  her  feelings  from  those  with  which  she  had  left 
its  sheltering  roof.  How  much  are  our  characters  formed  by 
those  scenes  in  which  we  are  thrown  in  early  life !  Like 
the  metals,  we  then  take  our  impress,  base  or  pure,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  the  die  is  cast,  and  we  are  indelibly  stamped 

Through  the  thick  film  with  which  fashion  and  art  had 

shrouded  her  eyes,  Juliana  no  longer  saw  any  charms  in 

nature.    For  her  the  noble  forests  vainly  waved  their  luxu- 

I  riant  branches ;  the  fragrant  clover-field,  where  in  childhood 

i  she  had  frolicked  amid  the  new-mown  hay,  was  to  her  as  a 
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barren  heath ;  and  the  roses,  once  the  pride  of  her  little  gar- 
den, were  all  turned  to  thistles ! 

Poor  Juliana !  When  the  morning  came  for  her  departure 
there  was  a  mutual  feeling  of  relief  and  pleasure. 

"  Away  to  the  great  world  !"  cries  Juliana. 

"  Let  us  haste  to  the  grove,  and  weep  for  our  lost  friend !" 
said  Amy. 

Juliana  departed  for  the  continent  In  one  comer  of  her 
state-room,  half-buried  amid  the  luxurious  cushions  of  a/su- 
teuil,  and  wrapped  in  an  elegant  robe-de-chambre,  ennui  and 
listless  complainings  filled  up  the  weary  hours  passed  on 
ship-board.  The  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  rolling  on  in  cease- 
leas  grandeur ;  whether  goaded  by  the  tempest,  the  waves 
foamed  in  madness,  or  under  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  each 
with  its  sparkling  crest,  danced  and  gambolled  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep,  playfully  laving  the  sea-birds'  wings ;  all 
were  alike  unheeded ;  and,  the  voyage  ended,  Juliana  lan- 
guidly laying  aside  the  novel,  with  perfect  nonchalance 
placed  ber  foot  on  English  ground. 

Through  all  the  beautiful  scenery  of  England  she  passed 
like  an  automaton.  Ite  time-honoured  castles,  its  noble  fo- 
rests, its  "  poetry  of  rural  life,"  even  London,  great  London, 
failed  to  elicit  more  than  a  passing  remark  from  our  fasti- 
dious heroine.  But,  arrived  in  Paris— -voila  un  autre  chose  !  ! 
for  here  the  wand  of  fashionable  recognizance  had  marked 
its  own  ;  and,  like  some  waxen  doll,  whose  eyes  are  made 
to  move  by  wires,  did  those  of  Juliana  open  and  shut  under 
the  hand  of  this  leading  power. 

The  Wilsons  travelled  through  France,  through  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  talked  rapturously  of  Paris,  St.  Cloud,  and  the 
Tuileries ;  of  Rome,  and  the  Coliseum ;  and  of  GcSthe  and 
Schiller.  At  length  returned  to  Paris,  they  took  a  mag- 
nificent hotel  en  Rue  Chauseee  D'Antin,  and,  as  value  re- 
ceived for  immense  sums  of  money  squandered  upon  "  life 
in  Paris,"  had  the  pleasure  of  being  designated  as  the  "  rich 
Americans"  or  the  " rich  Wilsons ,*"  and  of  seeing  their 
niece  courted  and  admired  in  high  circles,  as  "La  belle 
Americaine." 

One  year  in  such  a  life  as  Juliana's !  What  is  it !  A  bub- 
ble—floating for  an  instant  with  rainbow  hues,  and  gone  ! 

As  such  we  pass  it  by ;  but,  behold,  another  is  forming, 
blown  with  the  breath  of  Cupid ! 


"  Ah,  ma  belle,  when  thus  I  gaze  upon  thy  beauty,  I 
adore — for  surely  thou  art  like  to  the  angels  in  heaven." 

•*  Flatterer !" 

"  No,  believe  me,  dearest  Julia,  I  flatter  not  Thinkest 
thou  my  lips  could  profane  my  heart,  in  the  presence  of  such 
purity  as  thine  !  Ah,  heavens !  how  much  I  love  thee ;  and 
thou,  most  lovely  girl — thou  dost  not  despise  the  poor 
Leontine !" 

**  Leontine,  I  love  thee ;  yes,  thou  well  knowest  I  love 
thee !  Didst  thou  not  save  my  life,  even  at  the  peril  of  thine 
own!" 

"  Name  it  not,  sweetest  and  best — name  it  not  O  would 
tbou  hadat  known  me  ere  that  blissful  moment  when  I  tore 
thee  from  the  folding  waters  of  the  Seine ;  for  now,  ma  belle, 
my  heart  chills  when  I  think  it  may  be  gratitude— ah, 
heavens,  not  love  .'—which  guides  thy  favour." 

**  Ah,  m&chante—je  Vavmc—je  Vaime — est  tu  content  ?" 
and,  passing  her  fair  bejewelled  hand  through  the  dark  locks 
of  the  youth  at  her  feet,  Juliana  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
fair  brow.  **  Let  this  be  the  pledge,  that,  in  restoring  my 
life,  tbou  didst  but  give  me  a  new  existence  in  thee  !  Yes, 
Leontine,  I  am  thine !" 

"  Dearest  Julie  !"  said  he,  at  length, "  would  I  had  a  king- 
dom to  offer  thee !    Alas,  thou  well  knowest  I  have  nothing 


but  my  sword !  I  am  an  orphan,  solely  dependant  upon  the 
kindness  of  a  liberal  uncle.  He  loves  me  as  his  son,  and,  O 
ma  belle,  with  what  ardour  I  wait  the  time  to  present  to  him 
my  fair,  my  lovely  Julie !  He  will  adore  thee,  he  will  bless 
thee,  for  thou  hast  made  life  a  heaven  for  me !" 

Leontine  D'Argencourt  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  a  noble  house— a  branch  on  which  honour  and 
renown  ever  had  rested.  But  Poverty,  alas 1  had  also  here 
taken  her  seat,  an  unwelcome  but  faithful  attendant  upon 
their  fortunes ;  and  thus  Leontine,  upon  the  death  of  his  pa* 
rents  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  found  himself  treading  the  high- 
way of  life,  linked  hand  in  hand  with  Pride  and  Poverty. 

He  was  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
his  relative,  the  Marquis  D'Argencourt,  which,  by  degrees, 
ripened  into  a  warm  and  mutual  affection ;  and  Leontine, 
for  several  years,  had  resided  almost  entirely  at  the  Chateau 
D'Argencourt,  a  few  leagues  from  Paris. 

The  marquis  was  a  singular  compound  of  whims  and  kind, 
heartedness;  of  most  capricious  temper,  ugly  in  person,  and, 
withal,  a  determined,  frowning  bachelor,  of  not  less  than 
sixty  years'  maturity.  For  Leontine  his  kindness  was  un- 
bounded, and,  had  not  his  young  protege'  been  naturally  en- 
dowed with  great  prudence  and  virtue,  the  large  sums  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  uncle  would,  doubtless, 
have  proved  his  ruin. 

Leontine  first  saw  Juliana  at  the  opera,  and  from  that 
time  peace  fled  from  his  bosom.  Like  some  doomed  spirit,  did 

he  daily  and  nightly  wander  around  the  Hotel  De  V- , 

blest  as  the  gods  if  she  but  glided  past ;  there  was  music 
even  in  the  roll  of  her  chariot-wheels. 

Through  the  perseverance  of  a  trusty  valet,  whom  he  had 
admitted  into  his  confidence,  he  was  informed  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  a  large  party,  tout  au  fait  recherche,  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  with  their  niece  were  included,  were  to  em-* 
bark  upon  the  Seine,  and,  after  enjo^hg  a  gentle  sail  along 
its  banks,  were  to  land  at  a  chosen  spot,  and  pass  the  day 
amid  shady  groves,  regaled  by  music  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  flowers.  The  more  gross  appetites  by  patfs  and 
confitures. 

This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost ;  and,  with  all  the 
romance  of  a  young  lover,  Leontine  bribed  one  of  the 
rowers  to  yield  him  his  place ;  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
waterman,  did  he  quaff  rich  draughts  of  love,  as,  now  so  near 
the  enchanting  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  heard  the  music 
of  her  voice,  and  could  watch  her  every  motion. 

But  Cupid  that  day  was  bent  on  mischief,  and,  at  the  in- 
stant when  Juliana  arose  to  exchange  seats  with  one  of  the 
party,  slyly  tilted  Leontine's  elbow.  Crash  went  the  bat- 
teau  against  another  that  moment  shooting  past,  and,  in  re- 
turn, poor  Juliana  was  tilted  into  the  Seine  } 

Nay,  scream  not,  Mrs.  Wilson .'  wring  not  your  hands, 
my  good  man  .*  nor  faint,  my  charmante  Henriette  !  for  see 
you  not  how  unerringly  Love  has  guided  that  bold  young 
waterman  to  the  very  spot  where  the  waves  have  just  closed 
over  her  lovely  form ! 

Behold,  she  appears  for  an  instant !  Ah,  he  cannot  reach 
her !  Again  she  sinks !  But  now— now,  see  he  plunges 
deep !  now  he  rises  like  some  water-god !  and  ah — yes,  he 
clasps  the  insensible  form  of  Juliana  close  to  his  panting 
bosom !  She  is  safe !  She  is  safe !  Put  the  boat  about,  and 
to  the  shore  quickly ! 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  agitation  of  Leontine 
soon  betrayed  his  disguise.  He  accompanied  the  party  on 
their  return ;  and  the  indisposition  of  Miss  Morton,  for 
several  days,  proved  an  all-eufficient  excuse  for  the  frequent 
visits  of  Leontine  to  the  Hotel  De  V— . 
The  nephew  of  a  marquis!  perhaps  the  heir  I 
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The  talisman  was  infallible.  Mr.  and  Mia  Wilson  were 
delighted,  and  Juliana  was  in  raptures.  Never  was  maid 
more  charming— never  was  youth  more  in  love  !  The  soul 
of  honour,  Leontine  hesitated  not  an  instant  to  communi- 
cate his  circumstances.  But,  when  he  spoke  of  his  poverty, 
Juliana  breathed  a  sigh,  and  talked  of  a  cottage  ornte; 
while  her  good  uncle  and  aunt,  looking  far  along  the  vista 
of  high  hopes,  saw  in  the  perspective  the  Chateau  D'Argen- 
couri  rising  majestically,  each  battlement  and  tower  seem- 
ing to  cry,  "All  hail  to  our  mistress,  the  Marchioness 
VArgencourt  /" 


While  thus  the  rose-tinted  hours  were  winging  their  rapid 
flight,  the  marquis  was  absent  from  Paris.  Leontine,  how 
ever,  had  not  failed  to  open  his  heart  to  his  uncle,  and,  with 
Love's  own  pencil,  had  portrayed  the  charms  of  his  lovely 
mistress. 

This  rhapsody  must  be  sealed— but  the  reply  of  the  mar- 
quis lies  open. 

"  Que  diable,  Leontine,  what  is  it  you  tell  me !  In  love, 
man  ami  I  Hardly  out  of  leading-strings,  and  Cupid  hold 
of  you — tant  pis— tant  pis!  An  American,  too !  More 
likely  some  peri  from  heaven's  gate,  from  thy  descrip- 
tion !  Well,  grace  au  Dieu,  here  have  I  abjured  the  whole 
race  of  bewitching  creatures  for  sixty  years !  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  thou  hast  eaten  partridge*  twenty-three  seasons ! 
O  brave  garcon  !  Well,  well !  Purchase  with  the  enclosed 
some  toy,  some  gage  oVamour,  as  brilliant  as  her  charms. 
The  approaching  week  will  find  me  in  Paris.    Au  revovr.91 

The  next  week  arrived,  and  with  it  came  the  marquis. 
So  great  was  the  impatience  of  Leontine  to  introduce  him 
to  his  adored  Julie,  that  he  could  hardly  allow  time  for  the 
duties  of  the  toilet  It  must  be  owned,  however,  he  had 
some  reason  to  knit  his  brows  at  the  precision  with  which 
"  each  particular  hair^was  made  to  take  its  place,  each 
fold,  each  ruffle  its  appointed  station,  for  an  occasion  like  the 
present  called  for  all  the  punctilio  of  the  vieux  marquis. 

Juliana  was  charming — reclining  on  a  couch  of  dark  blue 
velvet,  arrayed  in  a  white  silk  niglige'e,  with  the  most 
studied  negligence,  and  her  beautiful  tresses  wreathed  sim- 
ply around  her  polished  brow.  Love,  too,  had  lent  a  soft- 
ness to  her  lustrous  eyes,  while  the  gentle  hues  of  the  rose- 
coloured  drapery  tinged  her  cheek  with  a  beautiful  blush ; 
and,  as  she  gracefully  bent  her  head  to  receive  the  salutation 
of  the  marquis,  well  might  he  call  her  "  some  peri  from 
heaven's  gate." 

Never  before  had  such  a  picture  of  loveliness  met  his  eye ; 
and  it  was  with  the  adoration  of  a  slave  that  the  gallant  old 
marquis  became  almost  as  constant  a  visiter  at  the  Hotel  De 

V ,  as  Leontine  himself;  and  soon,  too,  Mr.  and  Mis. 

Wilson  exclaimed — 

"  Pity  our  niece  loves  Leontine— ehe  might  be  a  mar- 
chioness in  a  week !" 

Leontine  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  for  a  day  or  two,  to 
manage  some  important  business  for  his  uncle.  With  a  heart 
of  sadness  did  be  take  leave  of  his  Juliana,  telling  her  each 
moment  of  absence  would  count  an  eternity ;  and  she,  too, 
assuring  him,  with  a  sigh  gentle  as  a  butterfly's  breath,  that 
her  heart  would  be  shrouded  in  mourning  until  their  blissful 
meeting. 

Leontine  gone !  The  marquis  came  to  console  her  for 
his  absence.  Apparently,  he  soon  succeeded  ;  for  a  smile 
came  to  her  lips,  pride  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  a  bright 
glow  mantled  her  countenance  while  she  listened. 

"  Yes,  eharmante  Julie,"  continued  the  marquis,  sinking 
upon  his  knee,  "  well  wouldst  thou  adorn  a  coronet,  whose 
gems  would  dim  so  near  those  matchless  orbs.  Ah,  renounce 


Leontine  ;  he  is  not  worthy  thy  transcendant  beauty !  See, 
thy  slave,  thy  lover  is  at  thy  feet !  Bo  mine — my  fortune,  my 
title,  are  but  poor  offerings,  but  they  shall  be  thine.  Ah, 
beautiful  Julie !  become  MarchionesB  D'Argencourt.  Ho* 
nour  that  name  in  thy  lovely  person !" 
Juliana  smiled,  blushed  and  faltered. 
"  But  Leontine— ". 

"  Ah,  pauwe  garcon,  it  is  his  destiny.  Glory  should  be 
his  proper  mistress ;  but,  vex  not  thy  little  head  in  the  matter ; 
and  here,  here  bestow  this  fairy  hand." 

Again  Juliana  smiled,  and  begged  one  day  for  conside- 
ration. 

Ah,  happy  marquis !    Ah,  poor  Leontine ! 
Again,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  always  fortunate  to  have  rich 
relations ! 

Juliana  loved  Leontine  with  all  the  tenderness  such  a 
heart  as  hers  was  capable  of  feeling.  In  that  one  day  of 
consideration  what  torments  were  hers !  She  pictured  the 
marquis  gouty,  ugly,  and  old  ;  then  the  graceful  form  of  Le- 
ontine arose  before  her.  The  princely  fortune  she  weighed 
in  the  scale  with  love  and  poverty ;  and,  while  she  shudder- 
ed at  the  thought  of  becoming  the  bride  of  the  marquis,  her 
imagination  was  dazzled  with  the  rank,  the  diamonds,  the 
splendour  attached  to  this  poor  old  man. 

The  next  morning  a  perfumed  billet,  couUur  de  rose,  with 
a  battalion  of  Cupids  on  the  margin,  was  handed  the  mar- 
quis. That  it  contained  the  seal  to  all  his  most  ardent 
wishes,  there  is  no  doubt ;  yet  could  any  one  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  its  reception,  they  might  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  behaviour  of  the  happy  marquis,  for,  in- 
stead of  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  according  to  the  established 
code  of  lovers,  or  placing  it  next  his  heart,  he  threw  it  from 
him  with  an  appearance  of  contempt,  exclaiming — 
"  Pauwe  Leontine— it  is  as  I  thought'* 
Ah  ha,  marquis,  conscience  pinches  you,  does  she  !  Nous 
verrons. 

The  next  day  Leontine  arrives,  and  hastens  to  his  Juliana. 
He  is  told  she  is  too  unwelL  Ah,  heavens !  too  unwell  to 
see  her  Leontine !    And,  all  the  night,  he  paces  before  the 
dwelling  which  contains  that  suffering  angel 
The  next  day  Juliana  is  still  sick !    Alas ! 
The  third,  poor  Leontine,  haggard  and  dejected,  is  inform- 
ed she  had  gone  to  ride  with  the  marquis.    Considerate 
uncle  1    In  the  evening  she  had  gone  to  the  opera !    Half- 
distracted,  Leontine   flies  thither.    He  rushes  to  Juliana. 
She  bows  coldly  to  him,  and  smiles  enchantingly  upon  the 
marquis. 
"  Ma  Julie !" 
"  Monsieur!" 

"  O  Ciel !  est  ce  tu,  Julie  !" 

But  the  marquis  speaks,  and  Juliana  is  all  lovetines*. 
That  evening  Leontine  was  summoned  to  a  conference 
with  his  uncle,  and  the  veil  slowly  lifted  from  his  eyes. 

Ah,  is  it  not  a  delusion — a  dream  !  What,  Julie — his 
lovely,  his  beautiful  Julie,  to  renounce  him !  Julie,  who  loved 
him  so  intensely  !  Julie  to  barter  her  love  for  gold,  for  a 
miserable  title !    It  cannot  be — it  is  false ! 

Swifter  than  the  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  huntsman,  did 
his  fancy  wander  through  all  those  scenes  of  bliss  passed 
with  her,  while  the  charmed  words  she  had  uttered  fell  on  the 
ear  of  his  memory,  sad  and  distinct,  like  notes  of  melancholy 
music.  He  raves — be  beats  his  breast — he  is  distracted — 
he  rushes  upon  the  marquis,  and,  with  difficulty,  refrains 
from  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  that  treacherous 
friend,  who  is  now  regarding  him  with  such  melancholy 
features. 
"  Leontine,  my  good  boy,  sit  down,"  at  length  said  the 
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marquis ;  "  compose  yourself  and  listen  to  me.  Do  not  in 
terrupt  me.  When  you  first  presented  me  to  Mademoiselle 
Morton,  I  was  is  raptures.  She  was,  to  my  eye,  the  most 
lovely  of  beings ;  but  soon,  my  dear  boy,  I  found  that  it  was 
beauty,  beauty  alone  she  possessed.  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
may  be  an  odd  one ;  through  life  I  have  made  character  my 
study ;  and  an  interest  for  you  prompted  me  to  look  within 
the  beautiful  casket,  in  which  you  were  about  to  lock  your 
future  happiness.  My  eyes  were  not  blinded  by  love  as 
yours  were ;  I  saw  your  Julia  as  you  could  not  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced she  had  no  heart ;  no  feeling,  but  for  aggrandizement 
and  riches ;  and  that  you,  Leontine,  could  never  have  ob- 
tained her  favour,  but  as  the  nephew  of  a  marquis  !  A  whim 
seized  me,  (for,  after  ail,  I  might  be  mistaken,)  and  I  re- 
solved  to  put  her  love  to  the  test  If  she  could  refuse  my 
hand  and  the  wealth  it  bestowed,  and  remain  constant  and 
firm  to  you,  then  would  I  proclaim  you  at  once  my  heir,  and 
establish  you  in  splendour  befitting  so  lovely  a  bride.  But  if, 
as  I  feared,  she  would  perjure  her  love— her  faith,  so  lately 
plighted — and  yield  up  the  rich  treasure  of  your  heart  in  ex- 
change for  age  and  decrepitude — linked,  I  grant  you,  with  a 
fair  fortune — then  I  resolved — what  think  you  V* 

u  To  marry  her,"  replied  Leontine,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
amotion. 

14  No,  never,"  rejoined  the  marquis,  "  never !  I  have  con- 
tinued the  game,  that  you  might  see  for  yourself  of  how 
much  worth  is  such  a  heart  as  hers !  Yet,  Leontine,  if  you 
still  love  her,  if  you  still  wish  to  make  her  your  bride,  do  so. 
You  shall  have  gold — yes,  all  that  can  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  a  vain  woman.  Tell  her  this — she  will  as  readily  re- 
nounce me  as  she  did  thee .'" 

It  was  some  moments  ere  Leontine  replied,  but,  at  length, 
taking  the  hand  of  his  uncle,  he  said — 

"  This  is  indeed  a  bitter  cup,  but  it  is  received  with  grati- 
tude. Mention  her  no  more.  I  still  love  her — yet,  never 
can  I  unite  myself  to  one  who,  though  dearer  to  my  heart 
than  the  life-blood  which  feeds  it,  has  proved  herself  thus  reck- 
lesB  of  truth  and  honour.    I  will  never  see  ber  more !" 

"  Nor  will  I,**  cried  the  marquis,  pressing  Leontine  to  his 
breast ;  "  forget  her — she  is  unworthy  thy  thoughts." 

To  picture  the  honour,  the  amazement,  the  mortification 
of  Juliana  and  the  Wilsons,  at  the  sudden  denouement  of  the 
splendid  pageant,  which  had  figured  though  all  their  thoughts 
by  day  and  dreams  by  night,  now  vanishing  like  the  "  base- 
leas  fabric  of  a  vision,'*  would  be  impossible. 

"  Had  an  earthquake  shook  the  globe,  and  the  Chateau 
D*Argencourt  been  swallowed  before  their  eyes  within  the 
yawning  abyss,  they  could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  earthquake  of  all  their  aspirations  of 
power  and  grandeur ! 

The  next  morning  there  was  unusual  bustle  at  the  Hotel 
De  V  There  was  running  to  and  fro  of  servants,  ring- 

ing of  bells,  screaming  of  maids  and  yelping  of  lap-dogs. 

Coming  events,  it  is  said,  often  cast  their  shadows  before  ; 
even  so  did  all  these  movements  betoken  that,  ere  night,  the 
Wilsons  were  on  their  way  to  Havre,  again  to  dare  the  dan- 
gers of  the  "  deep— deep  sea,"  a  h.  b. 
(  The  conclusion  of  this  original  and  beautiful  ttotj  in  our  next.) 


A  CHAPTER  OF  ECCENTRICITIES. 

In  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Randolph,  unsolicited  on  his  part, 
was  appointed  minister  to  Russia  by  General  Jackson.  He 
remained  in  St  Petersburgh  a  very  short  time,  as  the  climate 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  crossed  over  to  England,  where 
he  spent  some  months  recruiting  his  health.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1831. 


I  called  on  him  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  was 
greatly  shocked  at  his  emaciated  appearance.  His  eagle 
eye  detected,  by  my  countenance,  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  and  he  said,  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice : 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  am  going  at  last ;  the  machine  is  worn  out ; 
nature  is  exhausted,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  restore  her/' 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  forcing  a  smile,  "  you  told  me  the 
same  thing  some  years  ago,  and  yet  here  you  are  still." 

«'  True,"  rejoined  he  ;  "but  I  am  seven  years  nearer  the 
grave." 

I  changed  the  conversation,  and  he  very  soon  recovered 
his  usual  animation ;  told  me  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
his  adventures  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  declared  solemnly,  that 
he  had  not  gone  down  on  his  knee  to  the  empress,  as  was 
stated  in  the  newspapers ;  said  that  the  heat  was  so  oppres- 
sive there,  it  had  given  '  Juba'  the  regular  <  yellow  fever,9 
which  induced  him,  in  addition  to  the  state  of  his  own  health, 
to  hurry  over  to  England. 

During  his  absence,  the  revolution  in  France,  the  change 
of  ministry  in  England  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
bill,  and  the  disruption  of  General  Jackson's  cabinet,  owing 
to  petticoat  quarrels,  had  all  taken  place.  In  allusion  to  the 
former  great  changes,  I  said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Randolph,  since  you  left  us,  great  events 
have  occurred  in  Europe." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  he  in  his  sarcastic  manner,  " great 
events  have  occurred  abroad,  and  very  email  ones  at  home* 
They  sent  me  the  Washington  papers,  containing  the  letters, 
but  I  could  not  read  them.  I  blushed  for  my  country.  The 
affair  told  badly  in  Europe,  sir." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  attended  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
bill 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  night  after  night,  during  the  whole 
of  them,  sick  as  I  was,  sir.  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  in- 
tended to  repair  the  old  building,  and  glad  I  was,  sir,  to  find 
that  the  foundation  was  not  to  be  touched.  King,  lords  and 
commons,  and  a  property  franchise,  are  to  be  maintained 
in  their  integrity ;  no  universal  suffrage,  no  vote  by  ballot, 
sir,  and,  therefore,  old  England  is  safe." 

"  Pray,"  said  I,  "  who  did  you  consider  the  greatest  orator 
in  the  house  of  commons  V* 

"  Your  countryman,  O'Connell,  sir,  by  all  odds.  He  is  a 
giant  among  pigmies ;  he  is  full  of  rich  Munster  brogue, 
and  carries  the  house  with  him,  sir." 

I  then  asked  him  whether  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  king's  health  were  true?  He  replied, 

"  They  are  all  tory  lies,  sir.  He  was  in  excellent  health 
when  I  left  London.  I  had  the  honour  of  breakfasting 
ing  under  a  tent  with  his  majesty,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
bridge,  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
likely  to  live  as  any  of  the  company ;  a  much  better  life 
than  mine,  sir." 

Thia  proved  true  to  some  extent,  as  King  William  IV. 
outlived  Mr.  Randolph  four  yean. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  very  anxious  to  get  home,  but  he  was 
so  weak  and  emaciated,  I  really  did  not  think  he  would  live 
to  reach  Virginia.  His  mind  was  troubled  about  the  politi- 
cal affaire  of  the  country.  The  nullification  movement  in 
South  Carolina  was  beginning  to  look  serious,  and  he  seemed 
determined  to  side  with  his  brethren  "  south  of  the  Potomac." 
He  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  the  President  would  pur- 
sue, but  expressed  a  firm  hope  that  he  would  denounce  the 
tariff,  and  that  Congress  would  immediately  alter  it,  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  southern  leaders.  He  deeply  deplored  his 
state  of  health,  which  would  prevent  his  taking  any 
part  in  the  debates,  even  if  elected  again  by  his  old  con- 
stituents. 
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LIGHT  VERVAIN. 

11  And  thou  light  vervain,  too— thou  next  come  after, 
Provoking  souls  to  mirth  and  easy  laughter." 

Old  Somebody. 

Rome,  May  30, 1832. 

Doted  with  F — ,  the  artist,  at  a  trattoria,  F — is  a  man 
of  genius,  very  adventurous  and  imaginative  in  his  art,  but 
never  caring  to  show  the  least  touch  of  these  qualities  in  his 
conversation.  His  pictures  have  given  him  great  vogue  and 
consideration  at  Rome,  so  that  his  daily  experience  furnishes 
staple  enough  for  his  evening's  chit-chat,  and  he  seems,  of 
course,  to  be  always  talking  of  himself.  He  is  very  gene- 
rally Bet  down  as  an  egotist.  His  impulse  to  talk,  however, 
springs  from  no  wish  for  self-glorification,  but  rather  from 
an  indolent  aptness  to  lay  hands  on  the  readiest  and  most 
familiar  topic,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  egotism  to  which  I  have 
very  little  objection — particularly  with  the  mind  fatigued,  as 
it  commonly  is  in  Rome,  by  a  long  day's  study  of  works 
of  art. 

I  had  passed  the  morning  at  the  Barberini  palace  with  a 
party  of  picture  hunters,  and  I  made  some  remark  as  to  the 
variety  of  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  different 
people  by  the  same  picture.  Apropos  of  this  remark,  F — 
told  me  a  little  anecdote,  which  I  must  try  to  put  down  by 
way  of  a  new  shoal  in  the  chart  of  human  nature. 

"  It  is  very  much  the  same  with  everything  else,"  said 
F — ;  "  no  two  people  see  with  the  same  eyes,  physically  or 
morally :  and  faith,  we  might  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  bother  if  we  did  but  keep  it  in  mind." 

"  As  how  ?"  I  asked,  for  I  saw  that  this  vague  remark 
was  premonitory  of  an  illustration. 

"  I  think  I  introduced  young  Skyring  to  you  at  a  party 
somewhere  ?" 

"  A  youth  with  a  gay  waistcoat  and  nothing  to  say  ? — 
Yes." 

"  Well — your  observation  just  now  reminded  me  of  the 
different  estimate  put  by  that  gentleman  and  myself  upon 
something,  and  if  I  could  give  you  any  idea  of  my  month's 
work  in  his  behalf,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  I  might 
have  spared  myself  some  trouble — keeping  in  mind,  as  1 
said  before,  the  difference  in  optics. 

"  I  was  copying  a  bit  of  foreshortening  from  a  picture  in 
the  Vatican,  one  day,  when  this  youth  passed  without  ob- 
serving me.  I  did  not  immediately  recollect  him.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  figure  in  a  tailor's  window,  and  with  Mrs. 
Stark  in  his  hand  was  hunting  up  the  pictures  marked  with 
four  notes  of  admiration,  and  I,  with  a  smile  at  the  waxy 
dandyism  of  the  man,  turned  to  my  work  and  forgot  him. 
Presently  his  face  recurred  to  me,  or  rather  his  sister's  face, 
which  some  family  likeness  had  insensibly  recalled,  and  get. 
ting  another  look,  I  recognised  in  him  an  old,  though  not  very 
intimate  playmate  of  my  boyish  days.  It  immediately  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  could  serve  him  a  very  good  turn  by  giv- 
ing him  the  entree  to  society  here,  and  quite  as  immediately 
it  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  my  while." 

"  And  what  changed  your  mind,"  I  asked,  "  for  of  course 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  V 

"  Oh,  for  his  sake  alone  I  Bhould  have  left  him  as  he  was, 
a  hermit  in  his  varnished  boots — for  he  had  not  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  city — but  Kate  Skyring  had  given  me  roses 
when  roses  were,  to  me,  each  a  world ;  and  for  her  sake, 
though  I  was  a  rejected  lover,  I  thought  better  of  my  de- 
murrer. Then  I  had  a  little  pique  to  gratify— for  the  Sky- 
rings  had  rather  given  me  the  de  haut  en  bat  in  declining 
the  honour  of  my  alliance,  (lucky  for  me,  since  it  brought 
me  here  and  made  me  what  I  am,)  and  I  was  not  indisposed 
to  show  that  the  power  to  serve,  to  say  the  least,  was  now 
on  my  side." 

"  Two  sufficient,  as  well  as  dramatic  reasons  for  being 
civil  to  a  man." 

"  Only  arrived  at,  however,  by  a  night's  deliberation,  for 
it  cost  me  some  trouble  of  thought  and  memory  to  get  back 
into  my  chrysalis  and  imagine  myself  at  all  subject  to  people 
so  much  below  my  present  vogue — whatever  that  is  worth ! 
Of  course  I  don't  think  of  Kate  in  this  comparison,  for  a 
woman  one  has  once  loved  is  below  nothing.  We'll  drink 
her  health,  God  bless  her !" 

(A  bottle  of  Lagrima.) 

••  I  left  my  card  on  Mr.  Skyring  the  next  morning,  with  a 
note  enclosing  three  or  four  invitations  which  I  had  been  at 
some  trouble  to  procure,  and  a  hope  from  myself  of  the 


honour  of  his  company  to  a  quiet  dinner.  He  took  it  as  a 
statue  would  take  a  shower-bath,  wrote  me  a  note  in  the 
third  person  in  reply  to  mine  in  the  first,  and  came  in  ball- 
dress  and  sulphur  gloves  at  precisely  the  canonical  fifteen 
minutes  past  the  hour.  Good  old  Thorwalsden  dined  with 
me  and  an  English  viscount  for  whom  I  was  painting  a  pic- 
ture, and  between  ray  talking  Italian  to  the  venerable  sculp- 
tor and  Skyring's  be-lording  and  be-lordshiping  the  good- 
natured  nobleman,  the  dinner  went  trippingly  off — the  Lit- 
tle Pcdlington  of  our  mutual  nativity  furnishing  less  than  its 
share  to  the  conversation. 

"  We  drove,  all  together,  to  the  Palazzo  Rossi,  for  it  was 
the  night  of  the  Marchesa's  soiree.  As  sponsor,  I  looked 
with  some  satisfaction  at  Skyring  in  the  ante-room,  bis  tog- 
gery being  quite  unexceptionable  and  his  mainiten  very  up- 
ish  and  assured.  I  presented  him  to  our  fair  hostess,  who 
surveyed  him  as  he  approached  with  a  satisfactory  look  of 
approval,  and,  no  one  elee  chancing  to  be  near,  1  left  him 
to  improve  what  was  rather  a  rare  opportunity — a  tete-a-tete 
with  the  prettiest  woman  in  Rome.  Five  minutes  after  I 
returned  to  reconnoitre,  and  there  he  stood,  stroking  down 
his  velvet  waistcoat  and  looking  from  the  carpet  to  the  ceil- 
ing, while  the  marchioness  was  quite  red  with  embarrass- 
ment and  vexation.  He  bad  not  opened  his  lips !  She  had 
tried  him  in  French  and  Italian,  (the  dunce  had  told  me  that 
he  spoke  French  too)  and  finally  she  had  ventured  upon 
English,  which  she  knew  very  little  of,  and  still  he  neither 
spoke  nor  ran  away ! 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  would  like  to  dance,"  said  the  mar- 
chioness, gliding  away  from  him  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
relief,  and  trusting  to  me  to  find  him  a  partner. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  him  a  partner,  for  (that 
far)  his  waistcoat  *'  put  him  on  velvet" — but  I  could  not 
trust  him  alone  again ;  so,  having  presented  him  to  a  very 
pretty  woman  and  got  them  vis-a-vis  in  the  quadrille,  I  stood 
by  to  supply  the  shortcomings.  And  little  of  a  sinecure  it 
was !  The  man  had  nothing  to  say :  nor,  confound  him, 
had  he  any  embarrassment  on  the  subject.  He  looked  at 
his  varnished  pumps  and  coaxed  his  coat  to  his  waist  and 
set  back  his  neck  like  a  goose  bolting  a  grasshopper,  and 
took  as  much  interest  in  the  conversation  as  a  footman  be- 
hind your  chair— deaf  and  dumb  apparently,  but  perfectly 
at  his  ease.  He  evidently  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
distinction  between  men  except  in  dress,  and  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  entirely  successful  as  far  as  he  had  gone :  and 
as  to  my  efforts  in  his  behalf,  he  clearly  took  them  as  gra- 
tuitous on  my  part — probably  thinking,  from  the  difference 
lo  our  extcriours,  that  I  paid  myself  in  the  glory  of  intro- 
ducing him. 

Well — I  had  begun  so  liberally  that  I  could  scarce  refuse 
to  find  my  friend  another  partner,  and  after  that  another  and 
another — I,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  inflicting  a  bore  on  my 
fair  acquaintances,  feeling  compelled  to  continue  my  service 
as  chorus  in  the  pantomime — and,  you  will  scarce  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  submitted  to  this  bore  nightly  for 
a  month !  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him.  He  would  not  be  let 
go.  Without  offending  him  mortally,  and  so  undoing  all 
my  sentimental  ontlay  for  Kate  Skyring  and  her  short-sight- 
ed papa,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  till  he  should  go 
off— ridden  to  death  with  him  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  bore." 

"  And  is  he  gone  V 

"  Gone.  And  now  what  thanks  do  you  suppose  I  got  for 
all  this?" 

"  A  present  of  a  pencil-case?' 

No,  indeed !  but  a  lesson  in  human  nature  that  will  stick 
by  me  much  longer.  He  called  at  my  studio  yesterday 
morning  to  say  good-bye.  Through  all  my  sense  of  his 
boredom  and  relief  at  the  prospect  of  being  rid  of  him,  I  felt 
embarrassed  when  he  came  in,  thinking  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  him  to  express  properly  his  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion he  was  under  to  me.  After  a  half  hour's  monologue 
(by  myself)  on  pictures,  &c,  he  started  up  and  said  he  must 
go.  "  And,  by  the  bye,"  said  he,  colouring  a  little,  "there 
is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  F — !  Hang  it,  it  has 
stuck  in  my  throat  ever  since  I  met  you !  You've  been 
very  polite  and  Pm  obliged  to  you,  of  course — but  I  don't 
like  your  devilish  patronizing  manner !     Good-bye,  Mr. 

p »» 

•  ••••• 

The  foregoing  is  a  leaf  from  a  private  diary  which  I  kept 
at  Rome.    In  making  a  daily  entry  of  such  passing  stuff  as 
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interests  us,  we  sometime*,  amid  much  that  should  be 
ticketed  for  oblivion,  record  that  which  has  a  bearing,  im- 
portant or  amusing,  on  the  future ;  and  a  late  renewal  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  F — ,  followed  by  a  knowledge  of 
some  fortunate  changes  in  his  worldly  condition,  has  given 
that  interest  to  this  otherwise  unimportant  scrap  of  diary 
which  will  be  made  apparent  presently  to  the  reader.  A 
vague  recollection  that  I  had  something  in  an  old  book 
which  referred  to  him,  induced  me  to  look  it  up,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  had  noted  down,  in  this  trifling  anec- 
dote, what  turned  out  to  be  the  mainspring  of  his  destiny. 

F —  returned  to  his  native  country  after  five  years  study 
of  the  great  masters  in  Italy.  His  first  pictures  painted  at 
Rome  procured  for  him,  as  is  stated  in^the  diary  I  have 
quoted,  a  high  reputation.  He  carried  with  him  a  style  of 
his  own  which  was  merely  stimulated  and  heightened  by 
his  first  year's  walk  through  the  galleries  of  Florence,  and 
the  originality  and  boldness  of  his  manner  of  colouring 
seemed  to  promise  a  sustained  novelty  in  the  art  Gradual- 
ly, however,  the  awe  of  the  great  masters  seemed  to  over- 
shadow his  confidence  in  himself,  and  as  he  travelled  and 
deepened  his  knowledge  of  painting,  he  threw  aside  feature 
after  feature  of  his  own  peculiar  style,  till  at  last  he  fell  into 
the  track  of  the  great  army  of  imitators,  who  follow  the  im- 
mortals of  the  Vatican  as  doomed  ships  follow  the  Flying 
Dutchman. 

Arrived  at  home,  and  depending  solely  on  his  art  for  a 
subsistence,  F —  commenced  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
served  so  loog  an  apprenticeship.  But  his  pictures  sadly 
disappointed  his  friends.  After  the  first  specimens  of  his 
acquired  style  in  the  annual  exhibitions,  the  calls  at  his 
rooms  became  (ewer  and  farther  between,  and  his  best 
works  were  returned  from  the  galleries  unsold.  Too  proud 
to  humour  the  popular  taste  by  returning  to  what  he  con- 
sidered an  inferiour  stage  of  his  art,  he  stood  still  with  his  re- 
putation ebbing  from  him,  and  as  his  means,  of  ccause,  de- 
pended on  the  tide  of  public  favour,  he  was  soon  involved 
in  troubles  before  which  his  once-brilliant  hopes  rapidly 
faded. 

At  this  juncture  he  received  the  following  letter : 

"  You  will  be  surprised  on  glancing  at  the  signature  to 
this  letter.  You  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  you  are 
reminded  that  it  is  a  reply  to  an  unanswered  one  of  your 
own — written  years  ago.  That  letter  lies  by  me,  expressed 
with  all  the  diffidence  of  boyish  feeling.  And  it  6eems  as 
if  its  diffidence  would  encourage  me  in  what  I  wish  to  say. 
Yet  I  write  far  mare  tremblingly  than  you  could  have  done. 

"  Let  me  try  to  prepare  the  way  by  some  explanation  of 
the  past. 

"  You  were  my  first  lover.  I  was  not  forbidden,  at  four, 
teen,  to  express  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  your  admiration,  and 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  ardour  and  simplicity  with 
which  I  returned  it.  I  remember  giving  you  roses  better 
than  I  remember  anything  so  long  ago.  Now — writing  to 
you  with  the  same  feeling  warm  at  my  heart — it  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  needed  but  a  rose,  could  I  give  it  you  in  the 
same  garden,  to  make  us  lovers  again.  Yet  I  know  you 
must  be  changed.  I  scarce  know  whether  I  should  go  on 
with  this  letter. 

"  But  J  owe  you  reparation.  I  owe  you  an  answer  to 
this  which  lies  before  me :  and  if  I  err  in  answering  it  as 
my  heart  burns  to  do,  you  will  at  least  be  made  happier  by 
knowing  that  when  treated  with  neglect  and  repulsion,  you 
were  still  beloved. 

**  I  think  it  was  not  long  before  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
that  my  father  first  spoke  to  me  of  our  attachment  Till 
then  I  had  only  thought  of  loving  you.  That  you  were 
graceful  and  manly,  that  your  voice  was  sweet,  and  that 
your  smile  made  me  happy,  was  all  I  could  have  told  of  you 
without  reflection.  I  had  never  reasoned  upon  your  quali 
ties  of  mind,  though  I  bad  taken  an  unconscious  pride  in 
your  superiority  to  your  companions,  and  least  of  all  had  I 
asked  myself  whether  those  abilities  for  making  your  way 
in  the  world  which  my  father  denied  you,  were  among  your 
boyish  energies.  With  a  silent  conviction  that  you  had  no 
equal  among  your  companions,  in  anything,  I  listened  to 
my  father's  disparagement  of  you,  bewildered  and  overawed, 
the  very  novelty  and  unexpectedness  of  the  light  in  which 
be  spoke  of  you,  sealing  my  lips  completely.  Perhaps  re- 
sistance to  his  will  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  but  had  I 
been  better  prepared  to  reason  upon  what  he  urged,  I  might 


have  expressed  to  you  the  unwillingness  of  my  acquiescence. 
I  was  prevented  from  seeing  you  till  your  letter  came,  and 
then  all  intercourse  with  you  was  formally  forbidden.  My 
father  said  he  would  himself  reply  to  your  proposal.  But  it 
was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  have  only  recovered  possession 
of  it  by  his  death. 

"  Though  it  may  seem  like  reproaching  you  for  yielding 
me  without  an  effort,  I  must  say,  to  complete  the  history  of 
my  own  feelings,  that  I  nursed  a  vague  hope  of  hearing  from 
you  until  your  departure  for  Italy,  and  that  this  hope  was 
extinguished  not  without  bitter  tears.  The  partial  resent- 
ment that  mingled  with  this  unhappiness  aided  me  doubtless 
in  making  up  my  mind  to  forget  you,  and  for  a  while,  for 
years  I  may  say,  I  was  possessed  by  other  excitements  and 
feelings.  It  is  strange,  however,  that,  though  scarce  re- 
membering you  when  waking,  I  still  saw  you  perpetually  in 
my  dreams. 

"  And,  so  far,  this  is  a  cold  and  easy  recital.  How  shall 
I  describe  to  you  the  next  change,  the  re-awakening  of  this 
smothered  and  slumbering  affection !  How  shall  I  evade 
your  contempt  when  I  tell  you  that  it  awoke  with  your  re- 
nown !  But  my  first  feeling  was  not  one  of  love.  When 
your  name  began  to  come  to  us  in  the  letters  of  travellers 
and  in  the  rumour  of  literary  circles,  I  felt  as  if  something 
that  belonged  to  me  was  praised  and  honoured  ;  a  pride,  an 
exulting  and  gratified  pride,  that  feeling  seemed  to  be,  as  if 
the  heart  of  my  childhood  had  been  staked  on  your  aspira- 
tions, and  was  borne  up  with  you,  a  part  and  a  partaker  of 
your  fame.  With  all  my  soul  I  drank  in  the  news  of  your 
successes  in  the  art ;  I  wrote  to  those  who  came  home  from 
Italy ;  I  questioned  those  likely  to  have  heard  of  you,  as  critics 
and  connoisseurs ;  I  devoted  all  my  reading  to  the  literature 
of  the  arts,  and  the  history  of  painters,  for  my  life  was  poured 
into  yours  irresistibly,  by  a  power  I  could  not,  and  cannot 
now,  control.  My  own  imagination  turned  painter,  indeed, 
for  I  lived  on  reverie,  calling  up,  with  endless  variations, 
pictures  of  yourself  amid  the  works  of  your  pencil,  visited  and 
honoured  as  I  knew  you  were,  yet  unchanged  in  the  grace- 
ful and  boyish  beauty  I  remembered.  I  was  proud  of  hav- 
ing loved  you,  of  having  been  the  object  of  the  earliest  and 
purest  preference  of  a  creature  of  genius ;  and  through  this 
pride,  supplanting  and  overflowing  it,  crept  and  strengthened 
a  warmer  feeling,  the  love  I  have  the  hardihood  to  avow. 
Oh !  what  will  you  think  of  this  boldness !  Yet  to  conceal 
my  love  were  now  a  severer  task  than  to  wait  the  hazard  of 
your  contempt 

"  One  explanation— a  palliative,  perhaps  you  will  allow  it 
to  be,  if  you  are  generous — remains  to  be  given.  The  im- 
mediate impulse  of  this  letter  was  information  from  my 
brother,  long  withheld,  of  your  kindness  to  him  in  Rome. 
From  some  perverseness  which  I  hardly  understand,  he  has 
never  before  hinted  in  my  presence  that  he  had  seen  you 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  only  by  needing  it  as  an  illustration  of 
some  feeling  which  seemed  to  have  piquet!  him,  and  which 
he  was  expressing  to  a  friend,  that  he  gave  the  particulars 
of  your  month  of  devotion  to  him.  Knowing  the  difference 
between  your  characters,  and  the  entire  want  of  sympathy 
between  your  pursuits  and  my  brother's,  to  what  motive 
could  I  attribute  your  unusual  and  self-sacrificing  kindness. 

Did  I  err— was  I  presumptuous,  in  believing  that  it  was 
from  a  forgiving  and  tender  memory  of  myself? 

"  You  are  prepared  now,  if  you  can  be,  for  what  I  would 
say.  We  are  left  alone,  my  brother  and  I,  orphan  heirs  to 
the  large  fortune  of  my  father.  I  have  no  one  to  control 
my  wishes,  no  one's  permission  to  ask  for  any  disposition  of 
my  hand  and  fortune.  Will  you  have  them  ?  In  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  the  sweet,  and  long-treasured,  though  long- 
neglected  letter  lying  beside  me.      "  Katheriwe  SKYmKo." 

Mrs.  F— ,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  style  of  her  letter,  is  a 
woman  of  decision  and  cleverness,  and  of  such  a  helpmeet, 
in  the  way  of  his  profession  as  well  as  in  the  tenderer  rela- 
tions of  life,  F —  was  sorely  in  need.  By  her  common 
sense  counsels  and  persuasion,  he  has  gone  back  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  to  the  first  lights  of  his  own  powerful 
genius,  and  with  means  to  command  leisure  and  experiment, 
he  is,  without  submitting  the  process  to  the  world,  perfecting 
a  manner  which  will  more  than  redeem  his  early  promise. 

As  his  career,  though  not  very  uncommon  or  dramatic, 
hinged  for  its  more  fortunate  events  on  an  act  of  high-spirted 
politeness,  I  have  thought,  that  in  this  age  of  departed 
chivalry,  the  story  was  worth  preserving  for  its  lesson,  v .  p.  w. 
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"  BB  QUIET,  DO!  I'LL  CALL  MY  MOTHER!*' 

pa  the  "Parnasse  des  Dames"  there  is  a  song,  of  which  the  burden 
to  "  Tenezvous  col,  J'appellerai  ma  mere."  It  does  not,  however, 
deserve  translation,  and  nothing  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  fol- 
lowing, bat  the  refrain.) 

As  I  was  sitting  in  a  wood, 

Under  an  oak  tree's  leafy  cover, 
Mating  in  pleasant  solitude, 

Who  should  come  by  bat  John,  my  lover ! 
He  press'd  my  hand  and  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 

Then,  warmer  growing,  kiss'd  the  other, 
While  I  exclaim'd,  and  strove  to  shriek, 

" Be  quiet,  do!  TVLcaU  my  mother .'" 

He  saw  my  anger  was  sincere, 

And  lovingly  began  to  chide  me ; 
Then  wiping  from  my  cheek  the  tear, 

He  sat  him  on  the  grass  beside  me. 
He  feign'd  such  pretty  amorous  wo, 

Breathed  such  sweet  vows  one  after  other, 
I  could  but  smile,  while  whispering  low, 

u  Be  quiet,  do!  M  call  my  mother  /" 

He  talk'd  so  long,  and  lalk'd  so  well, 

And  swore  he  meant  not  to  deceive  me ; 
I  felt  more  grief  than  I  can  tell, 

When,  with  a  sigh,  he  rose  to  leave  me ; 
" Oh !  John,"  said  I, "  and  must  thou  go?" 

I  love  thee  better  than  all  other; 
There  is  no  need  to  hurry  so ; 

"  I  never  meant  to  call  my  mother." 


DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

Let  others  think  as  they  may,  friend  Willis,  we  hold  to  our 
opinion,  that  in  the  stir  and  the  turmoil  of  this  great  city, 
the  necessity,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  of  observing  the  human 
face  divine  in  all  the  endless  variety  afforded  by  a  saunter 
through  that  "  road  of  ruin,"  Broadway — the  anxieties  and 
emulation  of  your  present  undertaking,  and,  above  all,  the 
regrets  induced  by  an  exile  from  the  paradise  you  had  select, 
ed  for  your  earthly  sojourning,  have  done  more  towards  stir- 
ing  up  the  depths  of  your  heart,  and  calling  forth  the  brillian- 
cy of  your  fancy,  than  if  you  had  remained  in  Glenmary 
until  your  bridge  had  become  a  ruin,  your  favourite  trees 
fallen  prostrate,  and  the  race  of  your  sprightly  and  musical 
pets  become  extinct 

Had  yon  remained  in  your  solitude,  that  beautiful  and 
heart-touching  bequest  to  your  successor  had  not  been 
penned.  Hard  must  be  the  heart,  and  ruthless  the  hand, 
that  dares  violate  or  refuse  your  petition.  That  lament  for 
your  lost  Eden,  is  worth  a  life's  scribbling  "  under  the  bridge ;' 
so  do  not  imagine,  that  our  hand  would,  for  a  moment,  be 
placed  on  the  "  grindstone"  to  your  disadvantage.  On  the 
contrary,  were  we  a  princess  in  disguise,  the  proof  of  our 
munificence  and  favour  would  be,  a  deed  in  fee  simple  of 
Glenmary  to  you  and  your  heirs  forever.  All  we  can  do,  is 
to  offer  a  ray  or  a  shadow,  as  it  happens,  for  reflection  in 
your  sparkling  Mirror. 

By  way  of  commencement,  we  present  to  your  acquaint- 
ance our — 

NEIGHBOURS. 

On  both  sides  of  the  way,  back  and  front,  as  far  as  the 
eye  ean  reach,  all  are  neighbours;  a  watchful  eye,  in  a  short 
time,  may  read  their  history ;  but  let  us  begin  with  the  last 
house  in  the  row.  Be  it  understood,  we  know  not  one  of 
them,  but  on  out-of-the-window-glance  at  intervals,  and  put. 
ting  this  and  that  together,  in  our  observation,  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  pretty  correct  conclusions. 

The  family  are  early  risers ;  several  daughters  are  seen  in 
the  piazza,  talking  and  laughing ;  one  of  the  sons  is  domestic 
in  his  habits,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  careful  arranging  of 
flowers  on  their  stand,  the  delightful  showers  imparted  to 
them,  when  all  nature  beside  is  parched  with  thirst  The 
.  mother  is  a  plain,  good  woman,  of  industrious  habits,  which 
habite  have  not  been  laid  aside  upon  a  removal  to  a  better 


house  than  the  one  formerly  occupied.  She  does  not  array 
herself  in  the  neat,  matinal  costume  of  one  accustomed  to  be 
waited  upon ;  the  loose  gown,  carelessly  capped  head,  brush 
in  one  hand  and  duster  in  the  other,  denote  the  busy  house- 
wife. 

Every  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  middle  back  window 
is  thrown  open,  and  the  old  gentleman  seats  himself  before 
it ;  from  this,  we  judge  he  is  no  longer  in  business ;  always 
intent  upon  a  book,  he  must  be  intelligent,  but  he  is  not  a 
professional  man,  otherwise,  so  long  a  time  would  not  be  un- 
interruptedly spent  before  this  window ;  he  is  of  infirm  health, 
his  slow  step  betrayB  this,  but  of  a  kind,  good  heart,  as  the 
cheerful  word,  and  hand  laid  gently  on  the  head  of  mat  sweet 
child,  betokens. 

This  is  a  quiet,  happy  family.  More  quiet  is  it  now,  for 
Death  has  been  among  them,  and  the  light  word  and  gay 
laugh  are  hushed.  The  old  man  is  no  more ;  so  we  judge  from 
the  vacant  window,  the  familiar  clothes  hung  out  to  air,  the 
closed  blinds,  the  array  of  carriages,  with  the  gloomy  hearse 
at  their  head.  May  they  be  enabled  to  erect  an  altar  to 
M  Time,  the  Comforter." 


"  Why,  what  a  mad-cap  hath  heaven  lent  us  here !" 

A  romping,  tearing  beauty  lives  next  door — an  only  child, 
we  judge,  and  a  spoiled  one,  we  are  certain.  Tall  in  stature, 
perfectly  proportioned,  of  a  clear,  dark  complexion,  flashing 
or  languid  eyes,  as  the  occasion  requires,  agile,  and  daring  as 
die  chamois,  (a  leap  from  the  piazza  to  the  ground  being  no 
mean  specimen,)  graceful  as  the  fawn  in  motion  and  attitude, 
and  as  sBreless  of  consequences  in  her  mad-cap  pranks. 

The  youth  who  follows  her  so  pertinaciously  up  and  down 
the  piazza  is  not  her  brother,  we  opine ;  there  is  too  mocking 
an  air  about  her,  and  too  determined  an  endurance  about 
him.  Take  care,  fair  lady,  the  humbler  the  slave  now,  the 
more  overbearing  the  tyrant  hereafter.  He  is  either  very 
good-tempered,  or  very  determined  on  success,  else  would 
not  that  malicious  blow  on  the  cheek  be  received  so  meekly. 

This  mad-cap  has  her  good  qualities,  however.  Judging 
from  appearancee,  the  family  is  not  rich,  but  the  mother  is 
saved  all  unnecessary  fatigue,  by  the  active,  energetic  spirit 
of  the  daughter.  Attired  in  a  morning  dress,  spiders  and 
cobwebs  find  no  mercy  at  her  hands ;  and  as  she  passes  the 
mother  occasionally,  without  warning,  she  lifts  her  in  her 
arms,  and  depositee  her  carefully  out  of  the  way,  the  ringing 
laugh  and  loving  look  deprecating  reproof,  for  the  seeming 
want  of  reverence. 

But  why  is  this?  Closed  blinds  again,  and  the  unusual 
airing  of  bedding,  clothes,  &c. !  Days  pass,  and  we  see  her 
not ;  has  the  lovely  one  been  wafted  by  her  own  light  and 
innocent  heart  to  a  brighter  and  happier  sphere?  Or,  have 
either  of  the  heads  of  the  house  bowed  to  the  Conqueror  ? 
Both  are  gone,  and  the  untamed  spirit,  fearing  no  danger  and 
dreading  no  reverse,  is  left  without  guide  to  direct,  or  beacon 
to  warn  her,  in  this  world  of  shallowB  and  of  miseries. 

A  change  again.  A  "  mourning  bride"  is  she,  as  to  habli. 
ments,  and  no  doubt  in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  but  the  love  of 
mischief  will  show  itself.  After  an  early  breakfast,  the  lover — 
husband  we  presume— takes  his  departure  for  down-town, 
and  with  a  more  thoughtful  air  and  down-cast  eye,  the 
lady  commences  the  duties  of  the  day ;  she  is  an  excellent 
houskeeper,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  regularity  of  her  ar- 
rangements. And  now  that  all  is  in  order,  behold  her  seated 
at  the  window,  with  book  in  hand — not  very  intent  on  the 
contents  though,  as  the  uplifted  eye  and  listening  air  betrays. 

It  is  now  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  whilome  lover,  now  liege- 
lord,  may  momently  be  expected.  Her  toilet  is  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  her  dress;  the  heat  of  the  weather  is  amffi- 
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dent  excuse  for  lingering  in  the  graceful  robe  de  chambre. 
The  bell  sounds.  Springing  from  her  seat,  her  small  head 
thrown  back,  a  bright  and  joyous  smile  lights  up  every  fea- 
ture. What  shall  she  do?  Run  to  meet  him,  or  hide,  to 
provoke  a  search?  No,  she  will  do  neither.  Knowing  mat 
he  will  cast  off  the  oppressive  broad-cloth,  and  assume  a 
bghter  garment  until  dinner  is  announced,  she  tears  off  her 
own  robe  de  chambre,  and  hastily  dons  that  of  her  lord  and 
master.  With  a  smile  and  determined  wilfulness,  she  salutes 
him,  retains  the  coveted  deshabille,  and  leaves  him  to  cool 
himself  as  best  he  may. 
May  they  prove  that 

"  Love  '■  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  altera  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom."  x.  k. 


STORIES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Hcimira  is  a  capital  diversion  and  a  glorious  exercise.  It 
is  as  invigorating  as  it  is  amusing.  I  have  laughed  at  many 
an  animaLjoke,  while  bounding  through  the  forest,  and  my 
heart  has  often  risen  in  my  throat  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  pant, 
ing  buck  waiting  to  be  shot.  In  South  Carolina  there  are 
some  very  wild  lands,  through  which  course  romantically  the 
most  dismal-looking  creeks,  filled  with  snakes,  alligators  and 
snappiog-turtle8. 

Occasionally,  by  the  spread  of  the  water,  these  creeks 
form  beautiful  lakes,  with  drooping  willows  on  their  banks ; 
and  the  water  is  rippled  with  many  a  duck,  on  the  watch  for 
the  murderous  hunter.  Through  the  woods  is  heard  the 
whistle  of  a  chorus  of  slaves  at  work ;  and  the  shriek  of  the 
frightful  owl  and  the  scraping  of  the  wood-pecker,  disturb 
the  silence  which  would  otherwise  be  that  of  the  grave. 

Early  one  frosty  morning,  a  party  of  a  dozen  set  out  on  an 
expedition.  The  hounds,  at  the  sound  of  the  horns,  ran  about 
in  all  directions,  in  ecstasy,  jumping  up  to  kiss  the  horses, 
show  they  were  always  ready  for  a  rouse.  The  cry  was 
for  the  hunt,  and  when  we  got  everything  ready,  we  set  out 
in  great  glee.  We  had  not  gone  a  mile  when  we  descried  a 
large  black  fox-squirrel,  as  huge  in  size  as  any  of  our  dog*. 
We  put  them  upon  the  pursuit,  and  followed.  The  squirrel 
bounded  from  tree  to  tree,  and  dodged  the  most  dexterous 
hunter.  In  vain  did  we  take  aim,  and  many  shots  were  fired 
without  effect  Being  of  kin  to  the  fox,  the  squirrel  had  no 
notion  of  being  "  cotched  ;"  and,  when  within  fifty  yards  of 
one  of  the  largest  horses,  as  he  stood  gaping  in  astonishment, 
the  wily  animal  jvmpt  down  his  throat,  and  the  horse  ran  away 
with  him !  People  of  the  north  wont  believe  this,  but  I  ap- 
peal to  Colonel  Nimrod  Wildfire  whether  it  is  not  a  fact 

Our  next  encounter  was  with  a  rattle-snake,  that  lay  folded 
on  a  tuft  of  grass.  He  maintained  his  curling  position,  with 
a  kind  of  contempt  for  his  inferiour  man.  He  amused  himself 
with  the  plaything  nature  had  put  upon  his  tail,  that  struck 
terrour  to  dogs  and  men ;  and  we  all  stood  in  mute  astonish, 
ment,  gazing  upon  "the  end  of  creation."  It  gradually 
raised  itself,  stood  erect,  danced  about  with  a  diversion  that 
pleased  us,  took  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  swallowed  itself!  It 
surpassed  all  the  magic  I  ever  saw. 

We  left  this  place  suddenly,  when  we  spied,  crossing  the 
road  at  full  speed,  a  buck  of  immense  size.  We  started 
eagerly  in  pursuit  Many  guns  were  fired,  in  anticipation  of 
the  death  of  this  noble  fellow ;  others  were  let  off  behind 
him,  supposing  that  the  deer  was  making  a  circuit,  and  that 
he  and  the  shot  would  come  in  contact  We  were  all  anx- 
iety. I  tried  to  discharge  my  gun  several  times,  and  found 
I  had  no  cap.    One  of  the  hunters  started  off  on  a  spirited 


horse,  and  crossed  the  path  of  the  animal,  which  overleaped 
him  ;  another  ran  with  a  severe  concussion  against  a  tree, 
and  spoiled  all  our  provisions.  The  dogs  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  for  they  went  off 
together  in  a  pack,  and  mixed  up  so  materially  that  one 
mistook  the  barking  of  the  others  for  his  own.  They  ran 
as  if  they  were  tied  together,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  horns  sounded,  though  in  vain ;  the  dogs  were  evidently 
out  of  their  mind !  Whistles  were  ineffectual ;  they  in- 
creased the  speed  of  the  deer ;  and,  when  he  had  fairly 
escaped,  one  of  us  fired  after,  by  way  of  expressing  the 
chagrin  of  the  party,  and  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  gritting 
our  teeth.  After  all  our  guns  were  discharged,  a  brazen- 
faced buck  crossed  the  road,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
He  walked  as  leisurely  as  a  gentleman  surveying  his  plan- 
tation, with  his  hands  under  his  coat-tail.  A  forward  dog 
made  after  him — the  buck  quietly  received  him  on  his  horns, 
and  ran  off  with  this  crown  for  a  triumph,  to  vent  his 
spleen  at  pleasure. 

We  soon  came  to  the  Pedee ;  and,  waiting  to  receive 
us,  were  a  number  of  very  gentlemanly-looking  alligators. 
They  wagged  their  ends,  by  way  of  "  how  are  you?"  and 
"  how  is  all  the  family?"  The  dogs  responded  by  dashing 
into  the  water,  and  were  received  with  an  open  mouth.  One 
of  the  dogs  was  swallowed  whole,  and  kept  up  his  barking 
for  an  hour  after ;  the  rest  escaped  with  the  loss  of  limbs, 
et  ce  teres. 

The  hunters  began  to  grow  disheartened ;  but  we  had 
sworn  to  get  something,  and  would  not  be  disappointed. 
We  next  came  up  to  a  possum,  hanging  by  his  "  fly-driver" 
on  the  decayed  branch  of  a  gum-tree.  The  green  one 
among  us  took  him  by  the  tail,  and  the  possum  waked  up, 
and,  rising  as  one  suddenly  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  bit  the 
green  one  severely  on  his  finger.  The  possum  might  have 
jumped  down ;  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
green  gentlemen  dropped  him.  We  then  procured  a  stick, 
and,  laying  it  over  his  neck,  pulled  him  upwards  until  the 
bones  cracked.  The  pressure  would  have  killed  a  "  nig- 
ger," and  we  left  him  for  dead.  No  sooner  had  we  turned 
our  back  than  he  got  up  and  ran  for  his  hole. 

Next  we  spied  a  fox-track.  The  dogs  began  to  scent  and 
bark.  We  were  in  the  agony  of  bliss.  Our  hearts  beat  the 
tattoo  of  pleasure.  I  was  never  on  a  fox-chase  before.  I 
thought  I  scented  him  out,  and  could  have  sworn  I  saw  him. 
We  spurred  our  horses,  and  slowly  followed  the  dogs.  Full 
of  anxiety  and  hope,  I  dashed  forward  in  earnest,  and  my 
horse  soon  came  to  a  very  muddy  brook;  being  at  full 
speed,  both  dashed  headlong  in.  I  was  immediately  con- 
gratulated by  a  thousand  bull-frogs  and  turtles,  who  jumped 
upon  me  as  though  I  had  been  King  Log.  I  got  up  in  haste, 
looking  like — no  simile  will  satisfy  me.  I  remounted,  not 
even  scraping  myself,  and  dripping  like  roasting  beef, 
followed  on.  "  The  fox !  the  fox !"  arose  in  full  cry.  The 
hounds  bounded  and  yelped,  and  seemed  to  say,  «•  We  spy 
the  pysin  sarpint !  There  he  goes !  there  he  goes !"  I  put 
spurs  to  my  horse,  got  my  foot  anywhere  except  in  the  stir- 
rups, lost  my  balance  and  fell  off.  The  animal  did  not  care 
!  to  wait,  for  he  spied  sport  ahead,  and  had  felt  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  matter  as  his  master.  I  ran  after  a  coon,  overtook 
|  him,  remounted,  and  again  dashed  off.  The  cry  increased, 
!  the  dogs  were  in  a  foam,  the  hunters  were  in  a  raging  fever.  Our 
horses  came  together;  and,  what  with  the  dodging  of  dogs, 
trees  and  stumps,  we  made  sad  work  of  it  I  thought  I  would 
exercise  some  spryness,  and  endeavoured  to  head  the  hunters 
off.  I  was  run  against,  and  horse  and  man  were  overturned 
in  an  instant  I  was  soon  up— I  dashed  on  and  saw  the 
fox.    "  There  he  goes !  there  he  goes !  there  goes  the  fox !" 
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He  was  in  sight  The  dogs  ran  against  each  other,  and  at 
last  secured  the  crafty  rogue.  A  concluding  chorus  of  yells 
was  sung  by  the  dogs,  like  a  pack  of  Indians  rejoicing  over 
a  fallen  foe.  We  soon  came  up,  and  discovered  that  our 
joy  was  incomplete.  The  yellow  rascal  had  jumped  out  of 
his  skin,  and  left  that  for  the  dogs,  and  saved  his  bacon  for 
himself.  When  we  had  expressed  our  surprise  and  thrown 
down  the  skin,  the  dogs  agreed  on  a  mutual  curse  for  such 
an  insinuating  sly  rogue,  and  then  went  after  the  body. 
Coming  up  with  that,  they  were  so  galled  at  the  former  de- 
ceit that  they  devoured  him  in  an  instant  I  was  glad  of 
it,  for  I  hate  to  be  set  skinning  foxes.  They  are  as  bad  as 
eels.  We  concluded  to  give  up  the  chase  that  day,  for  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  moon  ;  and,  when  we  returned 
home,  the  infatuated,  heaped-up-face  niggers  collected 
.around  us,  yaw-yawing  merrily,  and  said  they  knew  we 
"  ar'n't  got  nuffin."  When  we  asked  why,  "  'Cause  Black 
Wally  hadn't  put  no  salt  in  the  corn-bread."  i.  y.  w. 


WOMEN  ARE  SOMETIMES  FIOKLE. 

Translated  for  ike  JVev  JWmrfrem  the  French  ef  De  Mafiutrd. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  countess  awoke.  With  her 
beautiful  fair  hand  she  removed  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and 
rang  for  her  chambermaid. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  coming,  Marguerite  7" 

"  I  was  admitting  the  Viscount  Charles  d'Atry,  madam." 

"  What,  before  noon !  For  a  gallant,  of  yesterday,  it  is 
showing  a  great  deal  of  empressement.  But  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  see  him.    I  am  going  to  write.'* 

44  But  he  is  waiting,  madame  ?" 

"  Let  him  wait,  mademoiselle  !" 

Marguerite  prudently  retired,  and  her  capricious  mistress 
improvised  the  letter,  or  rather  the  following  extravagance : 

Mathtldb,  mon  amie — You  are  a  happy  woman  not  to  be 
living  in  this  great  city.  I  almost  bear  you  a  grudge  for 
leaving  me  in  it.  There  is  a  perpetual  noise  here,  enough 
to  kill  any  one  ;  and  never  such  a  thing  as  repose  is  to  be 
found,  even  in  the  hours  most  suitable  for  one  to  have  a  little 
quiet  Pity  me,  ma  belle  amie.  We  have  pleasure  at  Pa- 
ris— happiness  in  the  country.  Yours  is  the  best  lot  But, 
in  a  short  time,  I  shall  share  this  charming  fortune  with 
you ;  if  you  have  got  through  with  embellishing  the  hermi- 
tage in  which  we  arc  going  to  retire.  I  send  you  the  pieces 
of  the  last  opera ;  if  it  was  less  enntyeux  it  would  be  more 
beautiful.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  our  retreat  will 
make  scandal  enough !  Two  pretty  widows,  who  have 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  rent,  and  count  only  twenty-five 
years,  to  break  with  society  and  renounce  the  world,  Satan, 
and  vanities,  for  nothing  at  all,  like  Saint  Francis  or  Saint 
Jerome,  setting  off,  some  fine  morning,  to  go  and  live  in  the 
desert,  and  weep  and  pray  in  the  depths  of  solitude !  When 
I  write,  weep  and  pray,  I  let  myself  be  carried  away  by  ma 
muse,  as  the  old  academician  would  say,  who  has  deposed 
hv&jetons  and  his  homage  at  my  feet ;  two  treasures  out  of 
which  I  shall  not  try  to  wrong  any  one  of  my  sex.  Have 
no  fear,  Mathilde,  you  know  whom  I  love. 

"  Have  no  fear ;  I  know  men  do  not  really  love,  except 
in  romances.  Werter  has  disgusted  me  with  the  whole 
species.  Love  in  this  world  is  impossible.  On  this  subject 
I  have  theories  so  clear,  so  just,  so  firm,  that  I  fear  very 
little  what  is  called  falling  in  love,  and  brave,  in  all  safety, 
the  crowd  of  dandies  who  besiege  my  steps  1 

"  But  I  hope  the  hermitage  will  soon  be  ready  for  our  re- 
ception. I  am  growing  more  and  more  impatient  to  be  out 
of  this  hateful  city.  Mathilde,  I  want  to  run  about  the 
fields  with  you,  and  gather  violets  and  pull  off  the  leaves  of 
the  daisies  together,  to  see  if  we  love  each  other  a  great 
deal,  or  not  at  all  Mathilde,  I  feel  more  than  ever  that 
true  happiness  consists  in  being  seated  at  evening  under  an 
oak,  as  M.  de  Lamartine  Bays,  and  looking  at  the  peasants 
dancing  on  the  green  before  us. 

"  To  think  of  love  !  Out  upon  it,  when  one  has  friend- 
ship, Mathilde !    I  am  at  your  service.    As  soon  as  I  get 


your  answer  I  shall  set  out  to  join  you,  and  then  we  will 
take  possession  of  our  hermitage.  We  must  find  a  pretty 
name  for  it  Ah  !  I  came  near  forgetting !  You  must  visit, 
my  angel,  every  part  of  the  garden  with  attention,  to  select 
the  most  suitable  place— a  safe  spot,  shady,  mysterious,  far 
from  all  noise  ;  for  it  is  my  intention  to  erect  a  small  temple 
to  friendship.  My  architect  has  taken  the  model  from  that 
of  Trianon,  which  I  will  give  you  for  the  wonder  of  won* 
ders.  You  shall  see  it !  I  have  thrown  so  much  money  out 
of  the  windows,  that  I  must  now  begin  to  think  a  little  about 
the  useful 

"  Adieu,  my  sole,  my  only  love.  We  shall  soon  be  in 
each  otber*s  arms.  Receive,  in  the  meantime,  as  many 
kisses  as  there  are  leagues  that  separate  us. 

Yours  ever,  henbiettb  de  saugnac." 

After  sealing  this  epistle,  the  countess  commenced  her 
toilette. 

v  "  Madame,"  said  Marguerite,  timidly,  "  this  viscount  has 
not  seemed  willing  to  leave  without  eeeing  you.  He  is  still 
here,  with  his  letter  in  his  band  ;  he  has  even  informed  me 
that  he  is  your  cousin." 

"  Cousin,  Marguerite,  or  second  cousin  ?" 

"  It  is  all  the  same,  madame.  He  resembles  you  a  little. 
He  has  black  hair,  and  a  famous  pair  of  moustaches.  He 
is  tall,  young  and  handsome.  However,  I  do  not  like 
moustaches." 

"  What  is  all  this  leading  tor  asked Henriette. 

"  It  is  to  tell  you,  madame,  that  I  caught  him  in  ecstasy 
before  your  portrait" 

Madame  de  Salignac  did,  indeed,  surprise  her  morning 
visiter,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  so  attentively  fixed 
on  her  portrait  that  he  did  not  hear  her  enter.  It  is  true  that, 
in  walking,  the  pretty  feet  of  the  countess  made  no  more 
noise  than  falling  snow.  This  gift  is  given  to  young  and 
beautiful  women,  whose  presence  is  known  only  by  their 
perfume ;  we  respire  them,  we  do  not  hear  them.  The  in- 
terview was  of  short  duration.  The  count  gave  her  his  let- 
ter of  introduction ;  and,  thanks  to  the  powerful  interceseion 
of  Henriette's  uncle,  thanks  to  his  title  of  cousin,  and,  per. 
haps,  to  his  very  prepossessing  manners  and  appearance,  he 
obtained  the  difficult,  the  rare  privilege  of  presenting  himself 
at  her  house  at  any  hour  he  pleased.  A  week  afterwards, 
he  was  numbered  among  the  most  fervent,  the  moat  assidu- 
ous adorers  of  this  inhuman  beauty.  His  friends  lamented 
his  infatuation. 

"  What  is  the  use,"  they  repeated  again  and  again,  "  to 
transform  yourself  into  a  Celadon,  for  a  coquette  who  will 
only  amuse  herself  with  your  transports,  and  who  is  preparing 
for  herself  a  kind  of  convent  ?  Will  you  be  satisfied  to 
swell  the  crowd  whom  she  treats  with  smiles  and  contempt  ? 
Do  you  hope  to  metamorphose  her,  and  all  at  once  to  soften 
her  heart  of  adamant?  Charles,  adore  the  countess,  as  we 
admire  the  pictures  of  Raphael's  virgins ;  but,  if  you  think 
of  getting  a  wife,  choose  one  among  those  who  do  not  pique 
themselves  in  abhorring  love.  The  kingdom  of  Madame  de 
Salignac  is  not  for  this  world." 

The  unfortunate  young  man  acknowledged  that  they  were 
right ;  still  he  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  became  more  and 
more  a  prey  to  his  devouring  passion.  He  returned  every 
evening  where  the  preceding  night  had  left  him ;  every  even- 
ing, a  submissive  slave,  he  resumed  the  chains  which  be 
thought  he  had  broken  in  the  morning.  But,  to  combat  love 
without  conquering  it,  is  to  increase  its  violence.  Fatigued, 
however,  with  this  struggle,  ashamed  of  railleries,  and  feel- 
ing the  term  of  Henriette's  abode  at  Paris  approaching, 
Charles  determined  to  deal  courageously  with  mis  woman. 
He  swore  that  if,  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  he  had  not  mar- 
ried her,  it  should  be  reported  throughout  the  city  that  a  young 
man  had  blown  out  his  brains  at  the  feet  of  a  fair  lady. 
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This  resolution  calmed  him,  the  colour  returned  to  hie  cheeks, 
and  his  livid  eyes  sparkled  as  formerly.  This  same  day  he 
put  on  his  cravat  with  extreme  care,  went  out  and  ordered 
marriage  presents,  and  bought  a  pair  of  pistols.  After  load- 
ing  them  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  mansion  of  his 
lady-love. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock.  Henrietta  de  Salignac  was  walk- 
ing in  a  vast  saloon  among  twenty  modietea  ;  some  with  hats, 
others  with  pelerines,  others  with  flowers,  laces,  and  nume- 
rous articles  of  ladies  gear.  For  a  woman  who  had  re- 
nounced the  vanities  of  the  world,  she  would  have' been  ac 
cused  of  contemplating,  with  very  eager  looks,  these  futile 
trophies  of  fashion.  But  there  is  a  Satan,  which  no  daugh- 
ter ef  Eve  can  ever  renounce  in  her  life.  This  Satan  is 
called  dress.  The  coquette  was  adjusting,  sometimes  with 
one  hand,  sometimes  with  the  other,  an  English  scarf,  of 
new  material ;  and,  with  her  inclined  head,  and  neck  elon- 
gated, her  heart  swimming  in  the  intoxication,  she  betrayed, 
by  ber  naive  and  frequent  exclamations,  how  interesting  the 
spectacle  was  to  her,  and  which,  to  fascinate  her  completely, 
had  only  to  unfold  its  pomp  to  her  eyes.  The  viscount  en- 
tered abruptly. 

"  Henriette,*'  said  he  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  "  Henriette,  I 
have  come  to  a  firm  determination ;  you  shall  be  mine,  or  I 
will  be  death's I" 

"  Of  the  two  brides,"  replied  she,  "  I  fear,  my  fine  cousin, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  last ;  but,  look  at  this  pele- 
rine !  Is  it  not  a  wonder  ?  There  was  never  anything  em- 
broidercd  so  beautifully !" 

"  Shall  we  not  have  time  to  speak  of  these  trifles?' 

"  Yw,  monsieur,  what  have  you  to  speak  to  me  about  ? 
Say?" 

"  I  have  to  speak  to  yon  of  my  existence,  my  life,  my 
happiness,  my  future.  I  have  to  speak  to  you  of  my  love. 
Listen  to  me,  then.  If  you  reject  my  hand  you  will  kill  me. 
Do  not  jest    I  shall  die,  cousin ;  I  shall  die,  if  you  do.1' 

•*  Confidence  for  confidence,  Charles.  Very  seriously,  I 
desire  this  pelerine." 

"  No,  no,  you  desire  to  kill  me.  You  shall  be  satisfied, 
madame.  Buy  pelerines,  buy  pelerines.  Let  there  be  no 
further  consideration  on  my  account.  I  only  demanded  of 
you  a  very  little  thing — to  decide  between  a  man  and  a  pele- 
rine !    A  pelerine  quite  new !     I  was  a  fool." 

"  That  is  the  truth,  ma  fox;  I  would  much  rather  have 
this  pretty  little  robe.  I  am  going  to  the  opera  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  wear.  Is  not 
this  robe  charming?  Its  colour  is  of  such  exquisite  taste. 
But,  Charles,  do  not  be  so  gloomy ;  when  a  woman  is  mak- 
ing purchases,  one  should  never  come  to  speak  to  her  of 
love  and  suicide.    I  shall  take  this  embroidered  muslin.*' 

Charles  could  not  help  smiling.  He  who  was  going  to  kill 
himself  for  this  frivolous  creature,  so  unconcerned  about  his 
life,  and  so  solicitous  about  robes  and  gewgaws  ! — he  assist- 
ed silently  at  the  solemn  decision  on  thread  and  needles, 
calm  in  appearance  but  devoured  with  inquietudes,  cruelly 
pre-occupded  in  the  whimsical  game  that  was  to  determine 
his  fate.  The  unmoved  countenance,  and  the  cold  and  com- 
plaisant look  of  the  countess  when  she  addressed  him  from 
time  to  time,  either  from  pity  or  to  discharge  her  duties  of 
mistress,  her  enthusiasm  for  a  piece  of  lace,  her  joyous  ex- 
clamations at  a  plume,  her  profound  attention  given  to  tin 
seme  de  boutons  de  rotes,  so  much  seriousness  expended  on 
frivolities,  whilst  there  existed  at  her  aide  a  fervent  and  de. 
Toted  lover,  to  which  she  paid  no  regard ;  whilst  there  was 
a  man  at  her  feet,  praying  for  life  and  happiness,  and  of 
whom  she  asked  if  this  tulle  was  preferable  to  a  satin  scarf! 
So  many  horrible  and  pleasing  contrasts  bruised  the  naif 


heart  of  the  young  lover,  making  him  in  the  same  moment 
pass  from  grief  to  joy,  from  happiness  to  despair;  for  what 
is  love  if  it  is  not  the  essence  of  all  these  things !  The  mo- 
dittee  at  length  departed,  and  Charles  resumed— - 

"  How  long  and  cruel  this  last  hour  has  been  for  me! 
This  hour  has  been  a  hundred  minutes.  Do  you  really  in- 
tend, Henriette,  to  doom  me  to  despair  V 

"  My  friend— " 

The  door  opened  suddenly.  A  tall  footman,  in  green,  an- 
nounced M.  le  Baron  de  Mouval,  Madame  Christian,  M.  le 
General  Derville.  Poor  Charles  fled,  with  fury  in  his  soul 
There  was  one  chance  less,  one  day  lost,  the  first  step  made 
towards  the  tomb.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  watched  the  con- 
tinual pouring  of  the  rain,  wrote  many  tetters,  and  often  took 
up  the  pistols  lying  on  the  table. 

The  next  day  he  presented  himself  at  one  o'clock  to 
Madame  the  Countess  de  Salignac  ;  madame  was  dressing 
for  the  woods.  The  day  following,  at  two ;  but  madame 
was  occupied  in  preparations  for  her  departure.  The  third 
day,  at  three  ;  Madame  had  gone  shopping  for  her  friend. 
These  circumstances  had  not  been  thought  of.  Charles  con- 
tented himself  in  loading  and  unloading  his  pistols.  There 
remained  some  chances  for  him  yet 

"  1  shall  make  the  attempt,"  said  he ; "  but  how  can  I  in- 
sinuate myself  in  a  life  so  well  arranged?  How  break  its 
symmetry,  how  arrive  apropos,  how  guess  the  hour  when 
this  woman  is  weak?" 

Her  heart  remains  inaccessible  behind  the  fashions,  visits, 
courses,  promenades,  toilettes,  theatres,  and  operas.  Always 
occupied,  she  is  always  invulnerable ;  and  our  lover  tore  his 
hair,  then  calmed  himself,  dressed  with  extreme  recherche', 
and  went  out  to  see  her  pass,  smiling,  and  loaded  with 
cameiias. 

One  morning,  after  meditating  a  long  while,  he  imagined 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  offer  himself  to  her  regards  about 
five  in  the  afternoon.  He  thought  that  Henriette,  on  her  re- 
turn from  the  wood,  her  ears  still  filled  with  the  praises  of 
her  beauty,  a  little  weary,  having,  perhaps,  seen  some  loving 
couples  straying  under  the  trees,  would  reflect  that  she  was 
single,  young,  and  unmarried  ;  that  she  would  be  plunged, 
when  he  arrived,  into  that  dangerous  ecstasy  of  one  in  revery, 
who  reflects  that  to  crown  the  happiness  of  a  lover  is,  after 
all,  to  insure  at  least  half  of  her  own.  He  felicitated  him- 
self greatly  for  having  made  this  discovery. 

"  Five  o'clock,"  exclaimed  he,  "is  the  right  hour !  I  shall 
go,  and  return  at  six  a  conqueror !" 

For  joy,  he  discharged  one  of  the  pistols  in  the  air.  I 
know  not  by  what  ead  presentiment  he  kept  the  other. 

At  six,  he  returned  as  he  went  The  countess,  on  his  ar- 
rival, was  reclining  voluptuously  on  a  sofa,  reading,  or  feign- 
ing to  read.  He  depicted,  with  more  ardour  than  ever,  the 
frightful  state  of  his  soul ;  but  she  felt  none  of  those  emo- 
tions he  expected  to  find  in  her  heart  She  simply  felt  a 
great  appetite.  To  all  that  he  could  recite  of  his  flame  she 
replied,  that  dinner  was  delayed  too  long,  and  it  would  be 
a  wise  thing  to  go  and  hasten  it 

Charles  dined,  but  Charles  despaired.  They  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  go  the  next  day  to  hear  a  new  opera ;  bnt  on  condi- 
tion he  should  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  fearrul  passion, 
and,  if  possible,  conceal  it  He  promised  to  be  as  proud  as 
she  was  disdainful.  At  eight,  Henriette  was  dressing ;  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  her  chamber.  It  was  his  last  card ; 
he  threw  it,  and  lost  the  game.  The  pistol  he  had  had  the 
precaution  not  to  fire  in  the  air  remained  for  him. 

But,  scarcely  was  he  seated  at  her  side,  in  the  dazzling  sa- 
loon of  the  French  opera,  before  he  became  gay,  and  forgot 
that  a  pistol  awaited  him  at  midnight  in  his  chamber.  He  look- 
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ed  and  wept  no  longer.  Sympathizing  with  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  he  thought  no  more  of  his  own  miseries,  which  were 
not,  however,  the  less  real  and  poignant  Man  is  ever  thus. 
His  look,  if  it  is  dull,  is  relighted  by  eyes  which  are  burn- 
ing ;  his  sadness  dissolves  and  vanishes  when  surrounded 
with  gay  and  exciting  scenes.  ^ 

Henriette,  seeing  Charles  so  consoled,  took  alarm ;  her 
heart  of  marble  was  softened  and  felt  anxiety  in  its  turn.  It 
is  true,  the  theatre  had  never  been  more  brilliant,  the  au- 
dience more  select ;  the  women  set  in  the  gold  and  velvet 
of  the  boxes,  more  beautiful,  more  affable,  more  celestial ! 
They  seemed  like  a  thousand  virgins  painted  by  Raphael. 
Pleasure  sparkled  in  every  eye ;  enchanting  music  pene- 
trated the  senses  like  poison,  like  a  philter.  They  sung  love 
on  the  stage,  they  celebrated  its  miracles ;  the  pretty  dan- 
souses  formed,  in  giving  each  other's  hands,  circles  and  gar- 
lands, broke  them,  then  mingling,  joined  each  other  again, 
grouping  themselves  in  a  thousand  fanciful,  a  thousand  vo- 
luptuous figures. 

When  the  countess  reached  home  it  was  late. 

"  Charles,''  said  she  to  the  young  man,  "  are  you,  then,  so 
eager  to  leave  me  V9 

"  It  is  midnight,  Henriette.  Midnight  is  a  villanous  hour." 

"  Why  is  it  villanous,  my  good  cousin?  Stay,  stay  and 
tell  me  why  you  do  not  like  the  charming  hour  of  midnight" 

"  They  rob  at  midnight,  fair  cousin ;  they  kill,  they  mur- 
der at  midnight ;  they  commit  suicide  at  midnight  Have 
not  all  the  poets  called  midnight  a  fatal  hour,  an  hour  for 
crimes  and  spectres  ?    They  are  right" 

M  Charles,  they  are  wrong.  Poetry  is  all  imagination. 
But,  tell  me,  Monsieur  Mentor,  at  what  hour  you  have  the 
theatres,  balls,  concerts,  nndfites ;  at  what  hour  your  joy- 
ous bands  surround  the  table,  and  break  the  seals  of  the 
bottles !  You  are  jesting.  Midnight,  the  hour  for  ghosts ! 
You  mean  to  say  for  wine  and  frolic  Come,  I  will  wager 
you  are  going  to  leave  me  for  a  late  supper." 

"  You  are  right,  madame.    For  a  private  supper." 

"  And  you  dare  confess  it  to  me,  Charles !  Ah  I  hence- 
forth I  will  say  like  you,  and  with  you,  that  midnight  is  a 
villanous  hour !  But  that  hour  in  which  I  shall  see  you  re- 
main with  me  without  regretting  the  world,  that  in  which 
you  shall  sacrifice  for  me  the  noisy  dissipations  of  giddy 
youth,  that  in  which  you  shall  weep  on  my  hands,  as  you 
have  done  heretofore,  that  in  which  you  shall  swear,  that  if 
I  do  not  listen  to  you,  you  will  kill  yourself  for  me,  that  is 
the  hour  which  I  shall  love  and  bless.  Charles,  that  is  the 
hour  which,  as  it  strikes  every  day,  will,  in  spite  of  me,  find 
an  echo  in  the  centre  of  my  heart" 

"  Pardon,  Henriette  ;  I  have  been  mistaken,  I  knew  not 
what  I  said.  Now,  I  repeat  with  you,  that  midnight  is,  of 
all  hours,  the  most  joyful,  the  most  enrapturing.  It  is  the 
signal  of  happiness ;  the  only  hour  in  which  the  heart  of 
woman,  mysterious  flower  of  night,  unfolds  itself.  I  was 
crazy,  I  was  foolish.  What !  to  think  of  the  morning,  to 
mink  of  noon,  of  evening,  when  there  is  midnight.  To  for- 
get midnight,  to  go  and  beset  you  in  the  midst  of  the  fasti- 
dious details  of  the  day .'  I  was  a  fool,  ma  belie.  But  do 
not  withdraw  thy  fair  hand,  fair  cousin ;  it  is  midnight ! 
Thou  hast  said  it  And  presently,  on  returning  home,  I  was 
to  shoot  myself!    Henriette,  I  will  die!    My  arms  await 


"  Let  them  wait  You  shall  not  go,  Charles.  I  will  not 
be  an  accomplice  in  your  murder." 

During  all  this  time  the  hands  of  the  clock  did  not  remain 
on  the  adored  cipher,  which,  by  turns,  they  blessed.  The 
hours  glided  away  one  after  another,  and  day  appeared  at 
last,  blushing  and  pale  as  a  bride  of  yesternight  This  time, 


when  the  countess  rang,  she  was  visibly  embarrassed.  Mar- 
guerite entered  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  Henriette  blush- 
ed still  more,  for  it  was  the  reply  of  Matfailde. 

But,  alas !  we  are  in  a  world  of  deceptions,  where  the 
best  things  are  only  of  momentary  duration ;  where  man 
passes  quickly  away,  and  his  oaths  quicker  still ;  we  are  in 
a  frightful  world,  in  which  every  evening  gives  the  lie  to 
every  morning.  Mathilda  delivered  herself,  on  the  first  page, 
to  many  philosophical  reflections  of  this  kind.  On  the  last 
she  wept  greatly ;  she  begged  a  thousand  pardons  of  her 
friend ;  and  at  last  told  her,  with  some  confusion,  that  their 
project  was  devoid  of  common  sense.  She  learned  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  bans  of  her  marriage  with  a  young 
advocate,  was  going  to  be  published  at  the  eleven  o'clock 
mass,  on  the  following  Sunday.  e.  r. 


The  value  to  our  country,  of  sending  scholars  and  literary 
men  to  foreign  courts  as  secretaries  of  embassy,  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  a  work  from  which  we  extract  the  sketch 
below— Mr.  Jfrantz  Mayer's  "  Mexico."  The  matter  and 
style  are  of  the  best  quality  of  interesting  book-making, 
and  Mr.  Mayer  may  take  up  the  profession  of  authorship, 
we  confidently  say,  and  be  excelled  by  no  one  in  success 
and  saleableness.  His  book  is  on  the  eve  of  publication 
from  the  office  of  the  New  World. 

For  some  time  after  the  installation  of  General  Santa  Anna 
as  Provisional  President  of  Mexico,  under  the  system  known 
in  the  political  history  of  that  country  as  the  "  Plan  of  Tacu- 
baya,"*  a  difficulty  existed  between  the  government,  and  min- 
isters of  foreign  nations,  as  to  the  etiquette  which  was  to  be 
observed  on  public  occasions,  when  it  became  necasary  for 
them  to  meet  ceremoniously.  To  such  an  exten  Aad  this 
variance  of  established  rules  been  carried,  that  upon  the  con- 
secration of  the  present  archbishop,  the  envoy  from  France 
deemed  it  proper  to  mark  his  disapprobation,  by  retiring  with 
his  legation  from  the  cathedral. 

These  matters,  which  to  us  republicans  seemed  of  no  very 
great  moment,  except  as  they  had  been  rendered  so  by  the 
Mexicans  themselves,  were,  however,  at  length  satisfactorily 
arranged  ;  and  on  the  firtt  of  January,  1842,  the  members 
of  the  different  missions  were  invited  to  meet  the  president 
in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  the  day,  and  to  partake  of  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 
This  invitation  was  sent  with  all  due  form  through  his  Excel- 
lency, Mr.  De  Bocanegra,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
As  the  system  of  entertainment  at  table  is  quite  a  novelty  in 
Mexican  diplomacy,  the  invitation  was  entirely  unexpected, 
and  it  was  hailed  by  the  whole  corps  as  indicative  of  an 
agreeable  change  in  our  future  intercourse. 

Accordingly,  at  noon  on  the  first  of  January,  the  diplo- 
matic body,  in  full  uniform,  met  at  the  apartments  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations  in  the  palace.  Here  again, 
some  trifling  question  of  etiquette  was  started  relative  to  the 
precedence  of  the  archbishop,  which  being  arranged,  the 
corps,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  joined  by  the  ministers  of  state, 
was  ushered  to  the  hall  of  audience  by  an  aid-de-camp  of 
the  president.  Parsing  along  several  balconies  hung  against 
the  wall  of  the  inner  courtyard,  we  soon  reached  an  ante- 
chamber filled  with  all  the  chief  personages,  both  military 


♦The  revolution  of  1841,  after  several  fruitless  battles,  in 
which  victory  seems  to  have  crowned  neither  side,  and  sev- 
eral as  fruitless  interviews  of  the  chiefs  and  messengers  of  the 
different  parties,  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  meeting  of 
commanding  officers  at  Tacuoaya  on  the  28th  of  September, 
when  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  persons,  by  means  of  which  the  existing  constitution 
of  Mexico  was  superseded.  By  this  system  or  "  Plan  of  Ta- 
cubaya,"  consisting  of  thirteen  articles,  a  general  amnesty  was 
proclaimed — a  call  of  a  new  Congress  to  form  a  constitution 
agreed  upon—and  a  Junta  created,  to  be  named  by  the  Gen- 
eral-in-cbief  of  the  army.  The  Junta  was  to  elect  the  pro- 
visional president,  who,  oy  the  seventh  article,  was  clothed 
"  with  au  the  power*  necessary  to  reorganise  the  nation  and  aU 
the  branches  qf  administration ;"  or,  in  other  words,  with  su- 
preme power.  That  general  was  Santa  Anna.  He  selected 
the  Junta,  and  the  Junta  returned  the  compliment  by  selecting 
him. 
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and  civil,  of  the  republic,  and  we  were  at  once  conducted  to 
the  reception-room.  This  ia  a  large  and  newly  furnished 
apartment,  plainly  painted  in  fresco  :  its  walls  are  hung  with 
ordinary  oil  pictures  of  the  history  of  Napoleon,  and  the  floor 
m  covered  with  a  rather  common  carpet. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  room  a  chair  of  state,  with  the 
Bags  and  arms  of  Mexico  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and 
colours  on  its  velvet  cushions,  was  placed  for  the  President, 
under  a  canopy  of  crimson  edged  with  gold.  On  either  side 
of  mis,  against  the  wall,  were  chairs  for  the  four  Ministers, 
and,  immediately  in  front  of  the  president's  seat,  running 
the  length  of  the  room,  beneath  the  great  chandelier,  were 
ranged  two  rows  of  chairs  facing  each  other,  for  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  Here  we  took  our  stand,  according  to  the 
rank  and  length  of  residence  of  the  respective  Envoys  in  the 
country. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  Ministers  of  state  (who  had  retired 
after  we  were  placed)  entered  from  a  room  behind  the  audi, 
ence-chamber,  and  were  directly  followed  by  General  Santa 
Anna,  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  chief  of  the  army — blue 
and  red,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  You  are  aware, 
that  at  the  barde  of  Vera  Cruz  with  the  French,  in  the  year 
1838,  one  of  his  legs  was  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  as  be 
pursued  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  The  limb 
was  badly  amputated,  and  of  course,  he  limps  along  on  a 
wooden  substitute,  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  But  the  defect 
does  not  take  from  the  manliness  of  his  air  and  carriage. 

He  advanced  to  his  chair  under  the  canopy  ;  his  ministers 
placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  room,  which 
had  hidierto  been  only  occupied  by  ourselves,  was,  at  a 
signal  to  the  aid-de-camp  in  waiting,  filled  with  a  brilliant 
cortege  of  officers  in  full  dress  uniforms. 

As  soon  as  silence  and  order  were  obtained,  the  president 
bowed  gracefully  to  us,  and  received  an  obeisance  in  return. 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  envoy,  as  the  oldest  resident 
minister,  then  advanced,  and  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  made  an  address  of  congratulation  in  Spanish. 

The  General  listened  with  attention  and  interest,  and 
when  the  minister  had  concluded,  replied  briefly,  but  with 
considerable  hesitation  of  manner  and  an  awkward  twisting 
of  his  cane  and  cbapeau,  showing  that  he  was,  at  least  on 
that  occasion,  more  of  the  soldier  than  the  speaker.  As  he 
seated  himself  after  concluding  his  reply,  he  motioned  us  to 
our  chairs,  while  the  rest  of  the  spectators  still  remained 
standing.  A  short  conversation  then  followed  between  him, 
Mr.  Pakenham,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  the  Spanish  envoy,  who 
were  immediately  in  front  of  him,  and  at  the  first  pause  we 
rose,  advanced  to  him  singly  and  bowed ;  walking  slowly  to 
the  door  at  the  north  end  of  the  apartment,  we  turned  on  its 
sill  and  bowed  again,  bom  of  the  salutations  being  gracefully 
returned  by  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  morning  visit  of  cere- 
monious congratulation. 

I  have  been  so  minute  in  repeating  to  you  the  details  of 
this  ceremony,  not  because  I  deem  any  account  of  bows  and 
formal  speeches  interesting  to  a  reader;  but  because  such  a 
scene  has  occured  in  a  republic,  before  the  President  of  a  re- 
pttblic,  and  in  a  national  palace  surrounded  with  soldiery, 
amid  die  beating  of  drums,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  court  Such  a  detail  sounds  oddly  to 
one — who  entering  a  door  often  opened  without  a  porter — 
passing  through  no  lines  of  grim  guards — amid  no  military 
pomp  or  parade — approaches  the  President  of  our  own  more 
favoured  land,  and  finds  him  seated  in  his  plain  parlour,  by 
a  comfortable  grate,  habited  in  neat  but  homely  drerc,  and 
ready,  without  ceremony,  to  grasp  your  hand  and  welcome 
you  to  his  fireside. 

We  left  the  palace  at  one  o'clock,  and  entering  our  car. 
riage,  proceeded  to  pay  the  customary  visits  of  form  to  ail 
our  friends,  on  the  first  of  January.  We  found  numbers  of 
people  at  home,  and  left  a  corresponding  quantity  of  cards 
for  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  duty  as  ourselves. 

It  was  a  delight  to  reach  home  once  more,  and  get  rid  of 
the  stiff  uniform  in  which  ray  limbs  had  been  cased  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Accustomed  all  my  life  to  the  plain  and  easy 
coat  of  civil  life,  and  donning  gold  lace  that  day  for  the  first 
time,  I  felt,  I  suppose,  very  much  the  sensations  of  M  the  hog 
in  armour ;"  and  I  was  glad  after  that  essay,  to  find  but  few 
occasions  on  which  full  dress  was  requisite. 

As  the  bell  tolled  for  Oracion,  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself  mount- 
ed the  carriage  once  more,  and  soon  reached  the  palace. 

In  the  anteroom,  two  aids-de-camp  of  the  president  met 


and  conducted  us  to  the  audience-room,  now  brilliantly  light, 
ed  with  lamps  and  chandeliers.  The  saloon  was  sprinkled 
over  with  a  gay  company  of  officers  and  diplomats  in  full 
dress.  Santa  Anna  soon  entered  from  his  private  apartments, 
and  taking  a  seat  near  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  hisiriends 
gathered  sociably  around  him.  As  soon  as  all  were  seated, 
Mr.  Ellis  presented  me  privately  to  him.  He  took  my  hand 
in  both  of  his,  and  with  an  air  of  great  cordiality  and  a  win- 
ning smile,  addressed  me  some  complimentary  words,  invit- 
ing us  to  take  seats  near  him. 

The  total  repose  and  quietness  of  the  company  was  pre- 
cisely what  I  desired.  It  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  sort  of  mind  portrait  of  the  warrior  president ;  and 
seated  for  an  hour  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  so. 
His  demeanour  in  conversation  is  mild,  earnest  and  gentle- 
manly. He  uses  much  gentle  gesture  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes animated,  and  seems  to  speak  with  all  his  soul,  with- 
out losing  command  over  himeelf  and  his  feelings. 

I  have  since  seen  Santa  Anna  in  his  coach,  surrounded 
with  guards  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  military ;  at  the  review 
of  eight  thousand  troops ;  in  church,  at  prayer ;  in  the  ball- 
room ;  in  the  cock-pit,  betting ;  in  the  audience-room ;  at 
the  banquet ;  and  in  private  interviews  of  delicate  diploma- 
cy, when  the  political  interests  of  the  two  nations  were  at 
stake.  No  one  can  easily  forget  him ;  and  I  have  delayed 
describing  him  until  now,  because  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
deceive  myself  or  others.  According  to  public  opinion,  he 
is  a  riddle  in  character  ;  he  surely  is  not  so  in  appearance, 
and  if  his  person  and  his  manners  are  not,  as  with  others,  to 
be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  man,  he  is  either  an  arch- 
hypocrite,  or  a  capital  actor. 

In  person,  General  Santa  Anna  is  about  six  feet  high, 
well  made,  and  of  graceful  bearing,  though  he  stumps  along 
on  an  old-fashioned  wooden  peg,  rejecting  as  uncomfortable, 
all  the  "  mock  legs*'  with  patent  springs  and  self-moving  in- 
ventions, which  have  been  presented  to  him  by  his  flatterers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  dress,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, is,  on  all  public  occasions,  that  of  a  high  officer  of  the 
army ;  and  his  breast  is  covered  with  richly-gemmed  deco- 
rations. 

His  brow,  shaded  with  black  hair  somewhat  sprinkled 
with  gray,  is  by  no  means  lofty,  but  narrow  and  smooth. 
Although  his  whole  head  is  rather  small,  and  perhaps  rather 
too  long  for  its  breadth,  it  has,  however,  a  marked  and  bold- 
ly-defined outline,  indicating  talent  and  resolution.  His 
nose  is  straight  and  well  shaped,  and  his  brows  knit  in  a 
line  over  close  and  brilliant  eyes,  which  are  6aid  to  flash 
with  fire  when  aroused  to  passion.  His  complexion  is  dark 
and  sallow,  and  his  temperament  evidently  bilious.  His 
mouth  is  the  most  remarkable  feature.  Its  prominent  ex- 
pression, when  at  rest,  is  that  of  mingled  pain  and  anxiety. 
In  perfect  repose,  you  would  think  him  looking  on  a  dying 
friend,  with  whose  Bufferings  he  was  deeply  but  helplessly 
sympathizing.  His  head  and  face  are  those  of  an  attentive, 
thoughtful,  melancholy,  but  determined  character.  There 
ia  no  ferocity,  vindictiveness,  or  ill-temper  in  his  expression ; 
and  when  his  countenance  is  lighted  up  by  pleasant  conver- 
sation, in  which  he  appears  to  enter  eagerly  though  with  a 
timid  and  subdued  voice ;  and  when  he  puts  on  that  sweet- 
ly wooing  smile,  which  seems  too  tranquil  ever  to  ripen  into 
a  laugh,  you  feel  that  you  have  before  you  a  man  who  would 
be  singled  from  a  thousand  for  his  quiet  refinement  and 
serious  temper;  one  who  would  at  once  command  your 
sympathy  and  your  respect ;  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  a 
resolute  soldier,  who  can  win  by  the  solicitation  of  an  in- 
sinuating address,  or  rule  by  the  authority  of  an  imperious 
spirit. 

Such  is  a  portrait  of  the  person  who,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  revolution,  has  played  a  chief  part  in  the  drama 
of  the  time,  and  has  fought  and  forced  his  way  to  eminence 
from  the  humblest  rank.  The  destroyer  and  builder  up  of 
many  systems  and  men,  he  has  not  always  been  on  the  side 
of  republicanism,  according  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
notions  of  the  north  ;  but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  he 
is  too  deeply  pledged  as  an  old  soldier  and  brave  fighter  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  now  to  shrink  back  into  the  folly  of 
despotism. 

While  the  hour  passed  in  which  I  sat  looking  at  and  lis- 
tening to  this  remarkable  person,  the  company  in  the  saloon 
gradually  thickened.  Here  a  newly  made  colonel,  the  child 
1  of  the  new  revolution,  in  as  new  and  bright  a  uniform ;  there 
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a  veteran  general,  in  the  time-stained  dress,  tarnished  trap, 
pings,  and  old  cut  coat  of  the  ancient  rigime.  Here  a  knot 
of  European  diplomats,  blazing  with  their  stars  ;  and  there 
the  old  archbishop,  with  his  venerable  gray  locks  falling  on 
his  violet  robes,  while  another  dignitary  of  the  church  stood 
by  him  in  velvet  and  lace,  with  a  cross  of  large  diamonds 
and  topazes  hung  round  his  priestly  throat  by  a  collar  of 
gems,  and  "  ever  and  anon"  taking  snuff,  in  a  manner  that 
displayed  a  ringer  which  almost  blinded  by  the  flash  of  its 
diamonds.  The  dress  of  every  person  in  the  room,  in  fact,  was 
rich  and  tasteful,  except  that  of  one  distinguished  citizen  of 
Mexico,  and  a  priest  in  attendance  on  the  archbishop — who 
adhered,  amid  all  the  show,  to  humble  and  respectable 
black. 

After  an  hour's  delay,  which  added  to  the  sharpness  of 
our  poorly  stayed  appetites,  dinner  was  announced.  Santa 
Anna  led  the  way,  and  in  the  dining-room  we  found  our 
places  indicated  by  cards  on  the  soup-plates. 

The  table-service  was  tolerably  good,  although  there  was 
no  such  display  either  of  silver,  porcelain,  or  cut-glass,  as 
we  see  on  hundreds  of  less  courtly  tables  in  the  north ;  nor 
were  there  any  "gold  spoons"  for  Congressmen  to  cavil 
with.  The  cookery  (French  and  English)  was  capital,  and 
the  courses  innumerable.  The  wines  and  the  conversa- 
tion went  off  with  spirit ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  entertain- 
ment was  most  agreeable,  except  that  during  the  repast  six 
of  the  president* 8  aids-de-camp  stood  behind  hie  chair. 
Their  position  was,  I  feel  confident,  most  painful,  (at  least  to 
alt  the  foreigners ;)  and  although  they  performed  no  menial 
offices,  yet  the  act  was  inelegant,  unrepublican,  unnecessa- 
ry, and  in  excessively  bad  taste.  I  hope  never  again  to  be 
forced  to  witness  such  a  scene,  nor  to  sit  at  table  while  such 
men  stand. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  and  a  half,  enlivened  by  the  mill, 
tary  bands  of  the  palace,  playing  gay  airs  with  remarkable 
taste  and  skill  in  the  pauses.  Near  ten,  we  all  retired  (with, 
out  the  universal  cigar)  to  the  reception-room,  where  tea 
and  coffee  were  handed  before  we  departed. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  Mesiks.  Galbs  ahd  SsAtoa: 

I  observe,  looking  from  my  window,  that  the  Park 
theatre  hangs  out  a  large  American  flag  with  a  tri-color 
banner  appended  to  each  of  the  two  lower  corners,  (look- 
king  altogether  very  much  like  a  pair  of  Oriental  trousers,) 
symbolical,  probably,  of  the  two  arrivals  from  France  which 
made  yesterday  memorable.  The  more  interesting  of  these 
twin  events,  of  course,  was  General  Bertrand's  advent  by  the 
Boston  boat  at  seven ;  but  the  one  which  excited  the  more 
interest,  was  the  opening  of  the  winter  fashions  at "  Madame 
Lawson's  in  Park  Place"  at  eight.  The  latter  ceremonial 
had  been  duly  heralded  for  some  days  previous  by  notes  ad- 
dressed to  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  (as  far  as  can  be 
known)  the  secrets  of  the  Graces'  unopened  cases  had  been 
impartially  and  unexceptionably  kept  Having  "  a  friend  at 
court,"  I  had  been  for  some  days  invited  to  witness  the  efful- 
guration,  but  was  privately  advised  that  there  would  be  a 
rush,  and  that  six  in  the  morning  would  not  be  too  early  to 
take  a  stand  upon  the  steps  of  the  grand  milliner  in  Park 
Place.  Some  unfinished  business  in  dream-land  obliged  me 
to  waive  to  the  sun  the  privilege  of  rising  first,  however,  and 
to  my  misfortune  I  did  not  arrive  at  Park  Place  till  the 
premices  de  la  mode  had  been  ravished  by  the  most  intrepid 
first-comers.  The  street  was  lined  with  earriages,  and  the 
house  was  thronged.  On  the  stair-case  we  met  two  or 
three  ladies  descending,  flushed  with  excitement  and  mur- 
muring millinery ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  landing  on  the 
second  floor,  the  sharp  soprano  of  the  hum  within,  betrayed 
how  even  the  sweetest  instruments  may  outrun  modulation, 
played  on  with  a  crescendo  troppo  furioso.  The  two  saloons 
of  the  second  floor  were  crowded  with  the  ladies  of  fashion, 
and  the  walls  lined  all  around  with  a  single  shelf  covered 
with  snowy  damask,  on  which  stood  the  white  rode  support- 


ing the  (as  yet)  brainless,  though  already  fashionable  bonnets. 
And  (begging  pardon  of  Greenwich  and  William-streets) 
they  were  unapproachably  exquisite!  There  were  some 
forced  marriages  of  colours  among  them — some  juxtaposi- 
tions Heaven  would  not  have  ventured  upon  in  bird-milline- 
ry— but  the  results  were  happy.  The  bonnets  are  small, 
and  would  probably  divide,  for  the  nose,  a  perpendicular 
rain  drop ;  and  the  shape  of  the  front  edge  would  be  defined 
by  the  shadow  on  the  wall  of  an  egg  truncated  at  the 
smaller  end* — the  choice  of  colours  riotously  uncontrollable. 
Feathers,  ruinous  feathers,  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
No  fashion  this  winter  in  a  bonnet  without  feathers — dyed 
feathers  harmonious  with  the  satin.  The  plush  bonnets 
were  the  first  seized  on.  Drab  satin  with  very  gay  fineries, 
was  the  colour  most  complimented  The  prices  varied  from 
twenty-two  dollars  to  fifty.  It  was  very  charming  to  see  so 
many  pretty  women  trying  on  so  many  pretty  bonnets,  and 
I  feared  that  the  two  or  three  venturesome  gendemen  pres- 
ent might  be  seized  upon  as  intruders  upon  vestal  mysteries ; 
but  thanks  to  the  "  vestalis  maxima,"  Miss  Lawson,  we 
escaped  with  credit. 

I  have  seen  General  Bertrand  several  times.  He  is  of  a 
very  noble  presence,  though,  like  Napoleon,  below  the  mid- 
dle height.  His  features  express  honesty,  firmness,  and 
rapid  intelligence — the  latter  expression  aided  by  eyes  of 
unusual  brilliancy.  His  hair  is  quite  white.  He  is  a  man 
of  few  words,  very  collected,  but  withal  very  courteous. 
These,  at  least,  are  my  impressions  of  him. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  the  burning  of  our  fingers 
with  Dickens  makes  us  hold  back  from  the  fire  of  enthusi- 
astic receptions.  If  the  General  had  been  onre  instead  of 
posUDickena,  he  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  popu- 
lar acclamation.  As  it  is,  the  dues  of  honour  are  only  paid 
a  rigeur.  One  or  two  brigades  of  artillery  are  ordered 
out  to-morrow  to  escort  the  General  on  his  rounds  to  visit 
the  objects  of  curiosity,  and  the  different  staffs  accompany 
him  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  This  morning  he  is 
visiting  the  Fair  of  the  Institute.  The  beautiful  company 
of  the  Light  Guards  made  him  a  guest  of  honour  at  their 
dinner  last  evening.  Mr.  Stetson,  of  the  Astor,  (who  gave 
the  dinner  on  his  appointment  as  an  officer  in  the  corps,) 
complimented  General  Bertrand  very  felicitously  in  his 
speech,  and  the  applause  was  rapturous.  Stetson  is  natu- 
rally an  "  orator,  as  Brutus  is,"  and  has  acquitted  himself 
on  several  such  occasions  with  great  credit 

An  artist  of  well-known  talent  is  about  making  a  voyage 
abroad,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  painting  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Bremer.  He  will  extend  his  travels  while  over  the 
water,  and,  for  a  moderate  sum,  will  visit  and  paint  any 
celebrated  person  whose  likeness  is  wished  for  by  an  ad. 
mirer.  I  consider  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  persons 
who  have  wishes  for  this  kind  of  luxury.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  the  care  of  the  editors  of  the  Mirror. 

I  visited,  the  other  evening,  the  beautiful  rooms  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  was  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  its  foundation  and  progress.  An 
advertisement  expressing  "  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  clerks" 
was  the  first  germ.  The  paper  containing  this  was  preserv- 
ed and  presented  to  the  Association  by  William  Wood,  of 
Canandaigua,  a  very  zealous  benefactor  of  the  institution. 
It  has  at  present  a  library  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  it  has  four  thousand  members.  The  late  report 
of  the  librarian  shows  that  eight  times  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  annually  taken  from  the  library — an  activity  of  use 
for  a  library  almost  unparalleled.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the  country,  and  donations 
to  it  of  books  or  money  would  be  admirably  well  bestowed. 
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Dr.  Lordlier  has  grown  very  much  on  the  public  esteem 
in  his  last  visit  to  New- York.  His  clear,  simple,  graphic 
talent,  making  abstruse  science  easy  and  comprehensible, 
has  never  been  equalled  by  another  lecturer.  He  goes  hence 
to  Boston. 

Much  honour  and  glory  to  the  Boston  publishers  for  the 
beauty  of  their  editions,  and  the  credit  (not  small)  which  that 
brings  to  this  country.  The  most  exquisite  edition  of  the 
exquisite  Songs  of  inspired  Barry  Cornwall,  published  by 
Ticknor,  should  be  between  every  four  walls  where  resides 
the  relish  for  poetry  or  taste  in  a  book.  It  is  a  gem  of 
poetry  set  in  a  gem  of  printing,  and  most  fit  for  a  loving 
man's  gift  to  a  sensible  woman. 

I  find  that "  doctors  differ"  about  Macready,  and  the  gra- 
phic and  gay  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal,  more 
particularly,  gives  as  his  great  excellence  that  you  forget  the 
man  in  the  character  he  plays — just  what  I  do  not  think. 
Heaven,  it  seems  to  me,  has  done  so  little  and  Macready  so 
much  in  making  himself  the  actor  he  is,  that  he  deserves 
infinite  credit,  and,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  his  playing  is  a 
fine  thing  to  me,  though  more  curious  than  overcoming. 
Young  Wheatley  has  turned  over  quite  a  golden  leaf  of  opin- 
ion with  his  personation  of  Ulric,  a  very  fine  part  in  Byron's 
play  of  Werner. 

I  saw  yesterday,  among  the  daguerreotypes  of  Chilton  & 
Edwards,  a  most  perfect  one  of  Dr.  Linn,  whose  death 
was  mentioned  in  a  late  paper.  The  value  of  these  things 
struck  me  forcibly — for  to  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  the 
fine  countenance  of  Dr.  Linn,  this  is  a  perfect  remembrancer. 
They  colour  them  skilfully  now,  and  the  gentlemen  I  speak 
of  particularly,  (Chilton  &  Edwards,  who  are  to  have  a  room 
in  the  Capitol  this  winter,)  are  daily  making  improvements 
in  the  art  Some  witty  man  corrupts  the  word  into  deroga- 
tory-types, but  they  are  derogatory  no  longer. 

We  are  likely  to  know  something  of  Mexico  between  the 
three  authors  who  are  about  publishing  books  on  the  subject, 
and  the  charming  book  of  Madame  Calderon.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  Mexico  will  of  course  be  a  classic.  Brantz  Mayer 
and  Kendall  are  up  to  their  elbows  in  proofeheets— -both 
producing  works  on  Mexico,  and  both  excellent  writers. 

I  never  saw,  in  New- York,  an  audience  of  better  quali- 
ty, for  so  large  a  quantity,  than  was  assembled  to  wel- 
come the  perfected  Cinti.  I  presume  there  were  few 
"  ears  polite"  any  where  else.  At  a  dollar  the  pair  (long 
and  short  alike)  Madame  must  have  delighted  these  fastidi- 
ous organs  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  francs,  to  be 
diminished  only  by  the  expense  of  room-light  and  accom- 
paniment—a  transmutation  of  "  evening  wind,"  that  throws 
Bryant's  coinage  of  that  commodity  quite  into  the  shade. 

Mr.  Timm  (as  is  wise  and  usual)  played  the  audience 
into  tune  with  an  overture,  and  then  the  screen  gave  up  its 
prima  donna — Madame  Cinti  Damoreau  in  pink  satin — 
three  large  roses  on  her  breast — the  dress,  air,  and  graces  of 
'teens,  the  composure,  plentitude,  and  alas !  the  parenthe- 
sized smile  of  'ties.  Madame  Cinti  has  been  a  good  animal 
resemblance  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Norton.  The  general 
mould  of  the  face,  and  the  low  forehead,  the  dark  hair,  and 
the  unfathomable  dark  eyes  are  like  in  each  to  the  other. 

With  a  trepidation  which  lasted  only  through  the  first 
bar,  she  commenced  the  aria  of  "  Fatal  Goffredo,"  (from 
Danisette's  opera  of  Torquato  Tasso,)  and  sang  it  to  the 
breathless  delight  of  the  audience.  No  such  finished  music 
has  ever  been  breathed  before  upon  American  air,  I  am 
persuaded.  With  not  a  fourth  of  the  power  and  volume  of 
Castellan,  and  none  of  the  passion-lava  of  Matibran,  she 
reaches  a  finer  fibre  of  the  ear  than  either.  The  quality  of 
her  voice  is  exceedingly  sweet,  and  the  mingled  liquidness 


and  truth  of  her  chromatics  could  tiever  have  been  exceed- 
ed. The  ladder  of  harmony  seemed  built  a  round  or  two 
nearer  to  heaven  by  her  delicious  music. 

Madame  Damoreau,  in  the  beginning  of  her  career,  was 
hissed  from  the  French  stage  for  singing  false — a  lesson  in 
study  and  perseverance  which  I  wish  could  be  laid  softly 
into  the  memory  of  Castellan.  The  latter  wonderfully  or- 
ganized creature,  with  anything  like  the  same  skill,  would 
be  the  world's  queen  of  song.  The  New  Orleans  people,  by 
the  way,  who  are  Parisians  in  their  nice  appreciation  of 
operatic  talent,  consider  Castellan  a  remarkable  actress; 
and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  her  there  that  the 
necessary  sum  to  engage  her  was  made  up  by  private  sub- 
scription. It  is  several  thousand  pities  at  least  that,  in  the 
firet  capital  of  the  country,  there  is  not  operatic  enthusiasm 
enough  to  bring  this  dormant  genius  upon  the  stage. 

Monsieur  Artot,  who  accompanies  Madame  Damoreau 
in  her  tour,  alternated  performances  with  her.  He  is  a  very 
gentlemanly  looking  young  man,  with  a  figure  that  would 
make  a  very  good  case  for  his  own  violin — a  very  long 
neck  and  a  very  small  waist— and  he  plays  with  execution 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  with  taste  unsurpassed. 
Wallace  knows  several  heavens  of  the  violin  to  which 
Monsieur  Artot  has  not  yet  ascended,  but  the  latter  knows 
enough  to  give  all  the  pleasure  which  that  instrument  can 
give  to  ordinary  listeners.  The  audience  applauded  Mons. 
Artot  very  long  and  loudly.  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  a 
series  of  musical  contentions  between  Wallace  and  Castellan 
on  the  firet  part,"  and  Artot  and  Cinti  **  on  the  second," 
would  be  a  most  charming  and  exciting  tournament 

Madame  Damoreau  had  the  good  sense  not  to  desire  a 
musical  contention  with  a  performance  on  the  paving-stones 
by  cabs  and  omnibusses,  and  the  street  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton hall  was  coated  with  tan. 

There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  appendix-dawn  of  literature 
in  Italy.  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  about  being 
published  at  Florence  in  the  Italian  translation.  Sparks' 
Life  of  Washington,  translated  by  a  young  Neapolitan,  is 
also  nearly  ready.  A  society  has  been  formed  at  Florence 
called  Soeieta  Editrice  Fiorentina,  for  the  publication  of 
translations  of  the  best  foreign  works,  including  those  of 
American  literature.  The  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  names  in  Florentine  history,  has  put  our 
country  under  obligation  by  his  enthusiasm  for  our  literature, 
and  his  aid  to  the  publication  of  the  works  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. He  is  himself  a  remarkable  scholar.  Our  Consul 
at  Rome,  Mr.  George  Greene,  has  had  a  large  agency  in 
the  same  cause.  Mr.  Greene,  by  the  way,  has  devoted  a 
labour  of  some  years  to  a  history  of  Italy,  which  is  still  in 
progress.  He,  as  is  known  very  well,  is  a  credit  to  the 
talent  and  scholarship  of  our  country.  The  Marquis  Capponi 
has  furnished  Mr.  Prescott  with  materials  for  his  history  of 
Philip  H. 

Weir's  picture  of  the  "  Embarcation"  is  now  exhibiting 
to  throngs  of  admirers  at  Philadelphia.  Its  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  beauty  of  grouping,  and  the  variety  and 
individuality  of  the  faces  of  the  pilgrim  company,  are  the 
excellencies  most  dwelt  upon.  I  really  must  venture  to  re- 
cord an  opinion  expressed  of  this  picture  by  Inman — who 
(as  the  artist  of  a  rival  panel  in  the  Rotundo,  and  hindered 
in  his  work  by  ill  health  and  other  obstacles,)  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  invidiously,  if  he  were  capable  of  envy.  Inman 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  "  It  is  a  glorious  picture,19 
he  replied,  "  and  its  faults,  if  it  has  them,  are  comparatively 
bo  trifling  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  mention  them." 
And  if  that  speech  did  not  come  from  a  noble  heart,  I  have 
read  of  such  things  with  Blender  profit  to  my  judgment 
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A  CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER. 

Deak  reader— A  volume  of  poems  goes  from  us  in  an 
Extra  of  the  Mirror  this  week,  which  leaves  us  with  a  feel- 
ing—we scarce  know  how  to  phrase  it— a  feeling  of  timidity 
and  dread— like  a  parent's  apprehensiveness,  giving  his  child 
into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  It  1b  not  Pliny's  "  quam  sit 
magnum  dare  aliquid  in  manus  hominum,"  nor  is  it,  what 
the  habitual  avoidance  of  grave  themes  looks  like,  some- 
times—a preference 

"  to  let  the  serious  part  of  life  go  by 
like  the  neglected  sand." 
We  are  used  to  buttering  curiosity  with  the  ooze  of  our 
brains — careful  more  to  be  paid  than  praised — and  we  have 
a  cellar  as  well  as  many  stories  in  our  giddy  thought-house ; 
and  it  is  from  this  cave  of  privacy  that  we  have,  with  reluc- 
tance, and  consentings  far  between,  drawn  treasures  of  early 
feeling  and  impression,  now  bound  and  offered  to  you  for 
the  first  time  in  one  bundle.  Oh,  from  the  different  stories 
of  the  mind — from  the  settled  depths  and  from  the  efferves- 
cent and  giddy  surface — how  different  looks  the  world !— of 
what  different  stuff  and  worth  the  link  that  binds  us  to  it ! 
In  looking  abroad  from  one  window  of  the  soul,  we  see 
sympathy,  goodness,  truth,  desire  for  us  and  our  secrets,  that 
we  may  be  more  loved ;  from  another,  we  see  suspicion, 
coldness,  mockery  and  ill-wilL— the  evil  spirits  of  the  world- 
lying  in  wait  for  us.  At  one  moment — the  spirits  down  and 
the  heart  calm  and  trusting — we  tear  out  the  golden  leaf 
nearest  the  well  of  life,  and  pass  it  forth  to  be  read  and  wept 
over.  At  another,  we  bar  shutter  and  blind  upon  prying 
malice,  turn  key  carefully  on  all  below,  and  mounting  to 
the  summit,  look  abroad  and  jest  at  the  very  treasures  we 
have  concealed — wondering  at  our  folly  in  even  confessing 
to  a  heartless  world  that  we  had  secretB,  and  would  share 
them.  We  are  not  always  alike.  The  world  does  not  seem 
always  the  same.  We  believe  it  is  all  good  sometimes.  We 
believe,  sometimes,  that  it  is  but  a  place  accursed,  given  to 
devils  and  their  human  scholars.  Sometimes  we  are  all  kind- 
ness—sometimes  aching  only  for  an  antagonist,  and  an 
arena  without  barrier  or  law.  And  oh  what  a  Procrustes' 
bed  is  human  opinion — trying  a  man's  actions  and  words, 
in  whatever  mood  committed  and  said,  by  the  same  standard 
of  rigour !  How  often  must  the  angels  hovering  over  us  re- 
verse the  sentence  of  the  judge — how  oftener  still  the  re- 
buke of  the  old  maid  and  the  pharisee. 

But — a  martingale  on  moralizing ! 

Yours  affectionately,  Doubleyou. 

P.  S.  These  poems,  dear  reader,  (if  you  are  one  of  those 

who 

•'cannot  spare  the  luxury  of  believing 
That  all  thing*  beautiful  are  what  they  seem,") 

these  poems,  we  may  venture  to  say  to  you,  are  chickens  of 
ours  that  still  come  homo  to  roost  They  have  not  been 
turned  out  to  come  back  to  a  locked  door  and  a  strange 
face  at  the  postern.  We  still  put  such  eggs  under  our 
hen  of  reverie.  We  cherish  the  breed — but  privately — 
privately !    Take  these,  and  come  to  us  for  more. 

"Mr.  Newbegin"  must  excuse  us.    We  like  grammar 
even  in  a  pun.    His  night  ride  in  the  omnibus  is  pretty  fair, 
but  it  won't  do  to  jolt  pronouns  out  of  place.    That 
14  Dark  aa  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  /,  sir,  rolling  rapidly/' 

would  shock  our  friend  Wright  into  a  new  edition  of  "  Ex- 
ercises." 

We  like  '<  Kuhl's"  ghost  story,  but  he  "  cuts  it  a  little  too 
fat."    The  idea  of  beginning  a  tale  with  a  description  of  a 


youth  eating  his  soup  out  of  the  skull  of  his  grandmother ! 
There  is  no  keeping  "Kuhl,"  and  he  may  send  for  his 
manuscript 

There  is  but  one  good  couplet  in  "  TiskinB's'*  conunnni- 
cation: — 

"His  whiskers  were  like  night,  eaal-black, 
His  hair  like  morn,  coal-red"— 

but  his  rhythm  grounds  at  the  overslaugh.  He  must  throw 
over  his  ballast  of  consonants,  before  his  metre-craft  will 
swim  buoyant  enough  to  pass. 


One  of  the  Sunday  critics  (we  hope  he  "got  to  press" 
soon  enough  to  have  leisure  for  confession,)  sneers  at "  one 
of  us"  for  "  quoting  nothing"  of  Morris's  in  our  critique  of 
his  songs.  As  if  it  were  necessary  in  a  periodical  where 
Morris  makes,  of  everything  he  writes,  a  Corinthian  capital 
for  a  column !  Truly  the  public  are  not  likely  to  die  in  igno- 
rance of  songs  which  stand  on  every  piano-rack  in  the  coun- 
try and  are  sung  in  every  concert-room  and  theatre,  and  are 
being  endlessly  copied.  Besides,  we  believe  we  can  tell 
"  what  manner  of  thing  is  your  crocodile"  without  bringing 
the  monster  bodily  in.  How  the  folks  find  fault  with  us ! 
We  shall  really  have  to  proclaim  ourselves  an  "object,'* 

and 

"  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  we  are  a  journeyman  to  grief!*' 

or,  better  still,  we  shall  be  driven  to  get  up  a  crusade  against 
the  whip-poor-willises,  and  "  bring  up  those  that  shall  try 
what  mettle  there  is  in  orange -tawny." 


To  the  kind  old  lady  who  "  knit  us  a  pair  of  stockings 
after  reading  some  poetry"  of  ours,  but "  was  afraid  to  send 
them  and  gave  them  to  a  beggar,"  we  must  say,  in  the  words 

of  the  old  ballad 

*•  Twere  better  give  a  thing, 
A  sign  of  love,  unto  a  mighty  person  or  a  king, 
Than  to  a  rude  or  barb'roos  swain,  but  bad  or  basely  bora 
Par  gently  takes  the  gentleman  what  qft  the  clown  will  stem." 

So  thanks  for  the  good  will,  dear  madam,  and  pray  knit  us 
a  pair  of  mittens  against  we  make  our  fortune  and  torn 
fanner. 

"Aunt  Charity"  wishes  us  to  write  an  article  on  the 
« love  of  the  intellect  and  the  possibility  of  a  tender  affec- 
tion for  the  old."  We  will  tell  you  a  little  story  out  of  an 
old  book : — "  It  is  reported  of  Magdalen,  Queen  of  France, 
that  walking  forth,  an  evening,  with  her  ladies,  she  spied 
Monsieur  Alanus,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  an  old  hard- 
favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bower;  and  kissed  him 
sweetly.  When  the  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  replied 
that  it  was  not  his  person  she  did  embrace,  but,  with  a  Pla- 
tonic love,  the  divine  beauty  of  his  soul" 

Three  pages  of  poetry,  oh  Mr.  "  Proteus,"  and  all  plagia- 
rism after  all — direct  and  beaten  out  into  thin  laminee  from 
the  gold  of  Letitia  Landon.    Here  is  the  original : 

«  Love !  oh  young  Love ! 
Why  hast  thou  not  security  1    Thou  art 
Like  a  bright  river,  on  whose  course  the  weeds 
Are  thick  and  heavy ;  briars  are  on  its  banks, 
And  jagged  stones  and  rocks  are  'mid  its  waves. 
Conscious  of  its  own  beauty,  it  will  rush 
Over  its  many  obstacles  and  pant 
For  some  green  valley  as  its  quiet  home. 
Alas !  it  rushes  with  a  desperate  leap 
Over  its  barriers,  foaming  passionate, 
But  prlson'd  still ;  or  winding  languidly, 
Becomes  dark  like  oblivion ;  or  else  wastes 
Itself  away.— This  is  Love's  history !" 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  BELL. 
(JEW*  cat  "Maid  tf  teray.") 
Hark !  'tis  the  deep-toned  midnight  bell, 
That  bids  a  rod  and  long  farewell 

To  the  departed  hour ; 
How  like  a  dirge  its  music  falls, 
Within  these  cold  and  dreary  walls 
Where  stern  misfortunes  lower. 

Ah !  vainly  through  these  prison  ban 
Glide  the  pale  beams  of  moon  and  stars, 

To  cheer  this  lonely  tower : 
From  evening's  close  to  dawn  of  day 
Hope's  star  sheds  not  a  single  ray 

To  light  the  solemn  hour. 

Alas !  what  pangs  must  guilt  conceal, 
When  innocence  like  mine  can  feel 

So  crush'd  in  such  an  hour ! 
I  know  not  whether  love  be  crime, 
But  if  it  is,  in  every  clime, 

rTis  woman's  fatal  dower ! 


The  picture  illustrates  a  historical  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  Carolinas  during  the  great  struggle  between  Gates 
and  Cornwalhs,  in  the  American  revolution;  and  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  related  in  the  "  Par. 
dean,"  a  novel  of  William  Gilmore  Simms : 

"  The  shanty  in  which  Clough  lay  stood  on  the  edge  o[ 
the  island,  andWas  one  of  those  simple  structures  which  the 
Indian  makes  m  his  huntings.  A  stick  rested  at  either  end 
between  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and  small  saplings,  leaning 
against  it  on  one  aide,  were  covered  with  broad  flakes  of  the 
pine  bark.  A  few  bushes,  piled  up  partially  in  front,  com- 
pleted the  structure,  which  formed  no  bad  sample  of  the 
mode  of  hutting  it,  winter  and  summer,  in  the  swamps  and 
forests  of  the  sooth,  by  the  partisan  warrioura.  In  the  rear 
of  the  fabric  stood  a  huge  cypress,  from  the  hollow  of  which, 
at  the  moment  when  the  sentinel  and  Porgy  seemed  most 
diverted,  a  man  might  have  been  seen  approaching.  He  cau- 
tiously wound  along  on  all-fours,  keeping  as  much  out  of  , . 
"  ht  aa  possible,  until  he  reached  the  back  of  the  hut ;  then  |  ln  the  vestments  of  Mammon, 


JULIANA. 

IN  TWO  »AftTS.<— FAST  TBS  SBCON*. 

The  voyage  to  Europe  (in  those  days  by  no  means  a  trip) 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Faces  more  bland  than  ever 
now  shone  upon  Mr.  Wilson  in  Wall-street;  while  Mrs. 
Wilson  no  longer  found  difficulty  in  Ailing  her  splendid 
rooms  with  the  Hite ;  rendered,  perhaps,  no  less  securely 
her  ?et,  by  certain  hints  and  confidential  whispers  that  her 
niece  had  refused  a  marquis !  Actually  refused  a  bona  fide 
marquis — who,  poor  fellow,  had  doubtless  ere  now  been 
'  dragged  from  the  Seine,  merely  "  a  body** — having  quench- 
ed both  love  and  life  with  one  despairing  plunge ! 

M  But  why — why  should  Miss  Morton  refuse  a  marquis?" 
*«  Oh,"  would  Mrs.  Wilson  reply,  with  a  solemn  shake  of 
the  head,  and  a  shudder  of  pious  honour,  "  Oh,  he  was  a 
Voltaire  man !" 
Conscientious  Juliana ! 

The  pride  and  haughtiness  of  our  heroine  was,  however, 
by  no  means  euhdued  by  her  lcte  humbling  disappointment 
On  the  contrary,  these  characteristics  seemed  but  to  have 
strengthened;  for  now,  more  confident  of  her  personal 
charms,  of  her  travelled  air,  and  (should  these  fail)  secure 
in  the  title  of  "  heiress"  she  plunged  with  eagerness  into  the 
whirlpool  of  dissipation,  reckless  of  aught  save  conquest  and 
notoriety. 

True,  conscience  would,  now  and  then,  whisper  the  name 
!  of  Leontine— of  him  she  had  so  betrayed  ;  yet,  if  "  a  few 
!  natural  tears  she  shed,*'  it  must  be  presumed  she  "  wiped 
them  soon,"  as  sensibility  was  not  her  forte. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  many  were  the  competitors  for  her 
favour.  Some  who,  like  poor  Leontine,  were  duped  by  her 
|brilhant  charms;  others,  with  the  penetration  of  the  old 
j  marquis,  soon  discovered  the  falsity  of  the  gem ;  while  not 
|  a  few  courted  the  money-bags  of  the  rich  parvenue,  through 
j  marriage  with  his  niece — thus  clothing  the  little  god  of  Love 


j  from  the  saplings  a  couple  of  the  largest  pieces  of  bark 
t  covered  them,  he  introduced  his  body  without  noise 
into  the  tenement  of  the  wounded  man.  Clough  was  in  a 
stupor — a  half-dozy  consciousness  was  upon  him — and  ho 
muttered  something  to  the  intruder,  though  without  any  fixed 
object  The  man  replied  not,  but,  approaching  closely,  put 
me  band  upon  the  bandagings  of  the  wound,  drawing  them 
itly  aside.  The  fust  distinct  perception  which  the  prisoner 
1  of  bis  situation  was  the  agonizing  sense  of  a  new  wound, 
an  of  some  sharp  weapon  driven  directly  into  the  passage 
made  by  the  old  one.  He  writhed  under  the  instrument,  as 
it  slanted  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  vitals ;  but  he  had  not 
strength  to  resist,  arm  but  little  to  cry  out    He  would  have 


j  tOf  but  the  sound  had  scarcely  risen  to  his  lips,  when 
the  murderer  thrust  a  tuft  of  grass  into  his  mouth  and  stifled  i 
all  complaint  The  knife  went  deeper — the  whole  frame  of  | 
the  assailant  was  upon  it,  and  all  motion  ceased  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer  with  the  single  groan  and  distorted  writhing 
which  fbUfcred  die  last  agony.  In  a  moment  after,  the 
stranger  had  departed  by  the  way  he  came ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  reached  the  duck  swamp  around,  that  the  fearful 
laugh  of  the  maniac  Frampton,  for  it  was  he,  announced  the 
success  of  his  new  effort  at  revenge.  The  laugh  reached 
Porgy  and  the  dragoon — they  heard  the  groan  also,  but  that 
was  natural  enough.  Nothing  abort  of  absolute  necessity 
could  have  moved  either  of  them  at  that  moment — the  for- 
mer being  busied  with  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  hoe-cake 
hot  from  the  fire,  and  the  latter  indulging  in  an  extra  swig 
ef  brandy  from  a  canteen  which  Porgy,  with  characteristic 
providence,  had  brought  well  filled  along  with  him.* 


Juliana,  in  the  meanwhile,  professed  a  most  fastidious 
!  choice,  treating  her  lovers  with  supreme  contempt ;  allowing 
them,  to  be  sure,  the  honour  of  handing  her  to  or  from  her 
carriage ;  of  carrying  her  fen,  or  her  mouehoir  de  poche,  (than 
which  the  wing  of  a  zephyr  could  not  be  more  delicate,) 
now  and  then  adding  to  these  favours  an  enchanting  smile, 
or  condescending  word,  or  (which  was  more  frequently  the 
case)  receiving  them,  in  her  capriciousness,  with  an  hauteur 
and  disdain  perfectly  petrifying. 

Of  those  who  worshipped  the  golden  god,  and  sighed  at 
the  feet  of  Juliana,  was  Vincent  Delancy.  He  was  of  that 
genus  who,  though  brainless  and  penniless,  yet  glide  se- 
curely into  every  circle  by  the  simple  fact  of  having  a  nam*.' 
Shakspeare  asks,  "  What's  in  a  name?"  Ah!  much  lies 
within  the  magic  spell;  and,  although  the  great  bard  goes 
on  to  insist,  that  "  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet,"  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Vin. 
cent  Delancy,  shorn  of  this  appendage,  could  have  secured 
so  easily  the  favour  of  Juliana. 

The  name  of  Delancy  once  shone  proudly  in  the  annals 
of  our  country ;  but  each  succeeding  generation  had  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  fading  of  its  lustre,  and  the  present,  of 
which  Mr.  Vincent  Delancy  was  almost  the  sole  represen- 
tative, bid  fair  to  extinguish  its  light  forever ;  for,  although 
left  with  a  handsome  fortune,  this  young  gentleman  seemed 
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to  consider  his  sole  duty  consisted  in  releasing  it  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  banks  and  trust-offices,  from  the  thral- 
dom of  wood  and  water,  and  to  cast  it  forth  to  the  freedom 
of  the  winds.  And,  thanks  to  the  exceeding  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  his  wit,  his  politeeee,  and  the  kindness  of  a  thou- 
sand friends,  he  contrived,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to 
have  perfectly  fulfilled  his  duty — every  dollar  was  gone ! 
The  name  of  Delancy,  however,  was  one  to  grace  a  visit, 
ing-list ;  he  was  also  what  the  misses  might  term  "  a  beau, 
tiful  man  ;"  with  fine  blue  eyes,  light  curling  hair,  a  smile 
of  ravishing  beaut?,  and  manners  en  suite.  In  short,  he 
was  a  "  love;"  and,  although  it  was  acknowledged  by  all, 
that  he  was  a  decided  roui,  and  even  (to  use  good  Mrs. 
Wilson's  words)  might  be  "  a  Voltaire  man,"  yet  he  was  so 
delightfully  wicked  as  to  be  perfectly  irresistible.  Such 
was  Vincent  Delancy. 

Juliana  received  his  attentions  with  far  more  favour  than 
she  had  evinced  for  any  of  her  suitors.  His  soft,  beseech- 
ing eye,  his  graceful,  insinuating  manners  quite  subdued 
her  obdurate  heart,  and  she  smiled  upon  him  at  last  as  only 
love  can  smile. 

Not  so  her  uncle.  He  was  keen-aighted  enough  to  per- 
ceive that,  so  far  as  the  gentleman  was  concerned,  tow  bad 
but  little  to  do  in  the  matter ;  and  that  the  sighs  and  tender 
looks  had  their  origin  as  much  for  the  golden  as  personal 
charms  of  his  niece.  Mr.  Wilson  loved  his  money ;  it  was 
his  own ;  the  reasonable  reward  of  early  industry  and  econo- 
my ;  and,  although  he  had  himself  lavished  thousands  upon 
vain  display,  and  to  obtain  their  present  position,  yet  to  have 
it  squandered  by  another,  by  a  fortune-hunter,  was  by  no 
means  his  intent,  for  even  the  name  of  Delancy  could  now 
add  nothing  to  their  standing. 

Most  resolutely  and  determinately,  then,  did  he  frown 
upon  this  growing  intimacy.  Yet  little  did  Vincent  heed 
this,  so  long  as  his  fair  mistress  whispered  such  fond  en- 
couragement. Thus  still  at  the  feet  of  Juliana  knelt  De- 
lancy, and  still  she  smiled  enchantingly  upon  him,  malgrt 
the  sour  looks  and  menacing  frowns  of  both  uncle  and  aunt. 

Finding,  however,  his  niece  heedless  of  all  his  wishes, 
and  even  commands,  Mr.  Wilson  one  day  closed  the  door 
boldly  in  the  very  teeth  of  Delancy,  and  positively  for. 
bade  Juliana  from  ever  receiving  him  again,  even  as  an 
acquaintance. 

Indignant  was  she  at  such  resolute  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  her  relatives,  her  self-love  was  too  deeply  wounded. 
Wrapped  in  the  security  of  her  personal  charms,  the  idea 
of  her  lover  being  a /or  June-hunter  had  never  once  entered 
the  vanity-room  of  her  imagination,  and  not  for  a  moment 
would  she  allow  that  aught  save  her  own  exquisite  self  had 
charmed  Delancy.  For  some  days  she  refused  all  terms ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  perusing  a  note,  artfully  eon. 
cealed  amid  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  that  she  consented  even 
to  see  her  uncle,  and  at  length  to  banish  Vincent  Delancy 
from  her  thoughts  and  presence. 

Flitting  along,  like  huge  butterflies,  in  the  bright  moon 
light,  go  the  gaily-bedecked  sleighs ;  merrily,  merrily  jingle 
the  bells,  and  ha,  ha  i  shout  the  prancing  steeds,  as  they 
are  reined  in  before  the  illumined  mansion  of  Mrs.  L— 
while  over  the  carpeted  pave,  wrapped  in  robes  of  fur,  glide 
fair  and  lovely  forms,  to  sparkle  amid  the  brilliant  galaxy 
of  stars  Mrs.  L has  this  evening  drawn  around  her. 

All  that  wealth  can  procure,  that  taste  can  devise,  or  art 
accomplish,  are  here  displayed.  From  groves  of  myrtle  and 
jessamine  beams  the  soft,  mellow,  moonlike  light  of  the  Ar- 
gand ;  tiny  lamps  arranged  amid  their  brances,  gleam  and 
twinkle,  as  though  a  thousand  flashing  firefUeo,  tired  of  the 


cricket's  chirp,  and  frogs'  more  doleful  music,  had  hither 
flown  from  the  dark  green  woods,  to  sport  awhile  at  plea- 
sure's court ;  while  over  those  rooms,  arranged  for  dancing, 
blazes  the  superb  chandelier.  Hark  to  the  inspiring  music ! 
and  see,  over  the  tesselated  floor,  glide  youth  and  beauty ! 

Near  one  of  the  windows,  opening  into  a  conservatory, 
filled  with  the  most  fragrant  plants,  and  where  the  gentle 
murmur  of  a  fountain  seems  to  invite  the  gay  throng  to  list 
to  its  quiet  music,  reclines  a  beautifiil  maiden.  Apparently 
heedless  of  what  is  passing  around  her,  her  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  silvery  fount.  In  vain  does  suitor  after  suitor  solicit 
her  hand  to  join  the  dance — coldly  and  disdainfully  she  re- 
pulses them  all  Still  the  music  sounds,  still  float  around 
those  airy  forms,  and  still  does  the  maiden  gaze  upon  the 
fountain. 

Suddenly  she  starts — bends  slightly  forward — a  low,  hiss- 
ing noise  is  heard  ;  and  a  flame,  transient  as  the  lightning's 
flash,  plays  for  an  instant  over  the  surface  of  the  fountain. 
The  maiden  casts  one  look  around  the  brilliant  saloon,  and, 
with  noiseless  step,  glides  through  the  open  casement; 
swiftly  she  speeds  her  flight  across  the  marble  floor ;  a  door 
leading  to  the  balcony  is  softly  opened ;  a  gentleman  hastily 
advances,  a  cloak  is  thrown  around  her  trembling  form — 
and  eke  is  gone .'    Need  we  say  it  is  Delancy  and  Juliana. 


St.  Mark's  was  just  striking  twelve  on  the  same  night 
with  the  foregoing  scene,  when  a  close-covered  sleigh,  con- 
taining a  lady  and  gentleman,  whirled  rapidly  to  the  door 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  bell  rang,  the  door  opened,  and  Ju- 
liana stood  again  in  the  house  of  her  uncle.  But  bow  ?  As 
a  criminal — fearing  to  meet  that  kind  old  man,  she  had  so 
irrevocably  injured.  With  slow  and  trembling  steps,  there. 
fore,  she  proceeded  to  the  little  sitting-room,  where  she  well 
knew  she  should  find  her  uncle  ;  for  it  waAi  kind  habit  of 
his  always  to  await  the  return  of  his  niece  from  those  gay 
scenes,  where,  evening  after  evening,  life  was  flittering 
away,  to  listen  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  parent's  pride,  to  all 
those  little  incidents,  through  which,- of  course,  the  narrator 
had  figured  triumphantly,  and  to  imprint  upon  her  brow  a 
fond  good-night.  As  was  his  custom,  then,  there  sat  the 
old  gentleman  in  his  French  dressing-gown  and  slippers; 
(the  same,  by-the-by,  worn  en  Rue  Chaeaee  IPAntin;)  and, 
as  he  heard  her  step  approaching,  he  briskly  stirred  the  fire, 
until  the  grate  sent  forth  a  bright  and  cheerful  glow,  then, 
drawing  a  little  ottoman  close  to  his  feet,  he  turned  to  give 
her  welcome. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Delancy,  Juliana  entered  the 
room.  Starting  from  his  chair  in  amazement,  Mr.  Wilson 
exclaimed : 

"  What  means  this — why  this  intrusion,  sir?  Juliana, 
speak." 

"  It  means,"  replied  Delancy,  as,  with  a  respectful  air,  he 
led  Juliana  forward,  "  that  I  have  now  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Mrs.  Delancy— my  wife"  * 

Mr.  Wilson  spoke  not,  but  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  erring  bride,  who  now,  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
cried: 

"  Your  pardon,  uncle.  I  have  deceived  yon.  Will  yon 
forgive  me  7*  • 

"  Never,"  replied  the  enraged  old  man,  turning  pale  with 
anger  as  he  spoke,  "  never !  Away,  ungrateful  girl,  away ! 
Kneel  not  to  me !  And  you,  sir,"  (turning  to  Delancy,) 
"  quit  my  house,  now  and  forever.  Base  robber !  look  at  that 
girl ;  look  at  her  in  her  glorious  beauty !  You  have  stolen 
her  from  me— and  had  she  been  the  veriest  deformity  that  na- 
ture ever  framed ;  had  she  had  been  old,  decrepit,  idiotic, 
still  would  you  have  done  the  same,  for  it  was  gojrf    gold 
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yea  thought  to  wed.  Think  you  I  aw  not  your  sordid 
views!  But,  mark  me,  sir-Tiiever' shall  dollar  of  mine  glide 
through  your  fingers !  Take  your  portionless  bride,  as  the 
reward  of  all  your  intrigue,  and  quit  my  house  forever." 

Delaney,  trembling  with  passion,  advanced  a  step  toward 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  raised  bis  arm— but  Juliana  caught  it 

-"  O  forbear,  Delancy ;  be  calm ;  he  may  yet  forgive  us." 
Then,  once  more  approaching  her  uncle,  she  seixed  his  hand. 
M  Say  not  so,  uncle !  You  will  forgive  as — you  will  forgive 
your  Joanna." 

Long  and  sorrowfully  did  Mr.  Wilson  regard  the  suppli- 
ant; at  length,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  he  said: 

M  Yea,  Juliana,  I  can  forgive  you — but  not  as  the  wife  of 
Delancy.  As  such  you  can  never  have  my  pardon.  But 
let  him  depart    alone — and  all  shall  be  forgotten." 

Juliana,  made  no  reply,  but,  casting  a  look  of  withering 
seem  upon  the  old  man,  she  took  the  arm  of  Delancy,  and 
turned  from  the  door.    It  closed  forever  on  the  erring  pair. 

Such  was  the  bridal  of  Juliana. 

What  a  feast  for  the  gourmands  dee  nouveUistes  was  mis 
elopement!  With  what  zest  it  was  nightly  served  up  in 
the  gay  circles,  and  with  what  gusto  it  was  received! 
All  for  one  week ;  and  then,  like  many  a  better  thing,  was 
cast  aside,  forgotten — for  some  more  novel,  and  therefore 
mere  exciting,  topic. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  Delancy  and  his  beautiful 
bride  re-appeared  in  society ;  more  dashing,  more  brilliant 
than  ever.  They  lived  in  the  best  style,  gave  dinners,  sup- 
pers, and  the  most  elegant  parties.  But  the  stream  from 
which  all  these  fine  doings  originated,  was  hidden  by  a 
thick  mist — a  mist,  however,  which  none  cared  to  pene- 
trate. Delancy*s  wine  was  excellent,  so  was  his  venison ; 
and  his  entertainments  magnificent.  What  mattered  it, 
then,  from  what  source  they  sprung ! 

In  marrying,  Juliana  had  for  once  consulted  her  heart. 
She  really  loved  her  husband.  But,  although  Delancy  had 
never  wholly  thrown  off  the  mask  of  a  fond  husband,  yet 
there  were  times  when  his  wife  wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
for  a  taunting  speech  or  cold  insulting  look.  Had  Delancy 
truly  loved  Juliana,  what  a  change  might  have  been  effected 
in  her  character, and  in  his  own!  but,  unfortunately,  he  loved 
her  not 

Hoping,  however,  time  might  yet  soften  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  would  at  times  feign  the  most  devoted  love ; 
end  at  others,  ss  he  saw  this  hope  growing  more  and  more 
faint,  it  would  seem,  with  all  his  cunning,  he  could  not  whol- 
ly conceal  his  true  feelings. 

In  this  manner  months  passed  away.  Delancy,  in  the 
meanwhile,  repeatedly  urging,  and  even  commanding,  his 
wife  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her  uncle.  Juliana  was 
too  proud  to  consent  willingly  thus  to  humble  herself,  as  she 
styled  it ;  nor,  ss  long  as  she  cared  not  for  his  money,  why 
should  her  husband.  She  even  began  to  entertain  suspicions 
that,  after  all,  she  might  have  been  the  dupe  of  a  fortune- 
banter ;  but,  the  instant  Delancy  saw,  by  her  countenance, 
she  had  taken  the  alarm,  he  would  soothe  and  kiss  away  her 
team  and  frowns,  protesting,  with  honeyed  words,  that  it  was 
only  lor  her  sake  he  was  thus  anxious.  Consenting,  at  length, 
Juliana  wrote  a  most  penitential  letter  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  It  was  returned  unopened ;  again,  but  with  the  like 
success.  An  interview  was  next  attempted ;  but  she  was  re- 
fused  admittance  even  by  the  hired  servant. 

When,  therefore,  Delancy  found  all  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion fruitless,  he  strove  no  longer  to  dissimulate.  He  now  ab- 
sented himself  almost  entirely  from  his  home;  even  whole 
day*  would  pass  without  Juliana  seeing  her  husband;  and 
when  they  did  meet,  h  was  with  mutual  reproaches  and  re- 


crimination. In  private  such  was  the  state  of  affaire,  but  in 
public  they  managed  to  appear  the  best  friends  in  the  world, 
(no  difficult  matter  for  such  adepts  in  dissimulation,)  and  it 
would  seem  ss  if  Juliana  partook,  more  engrossingly  than 
ever,  the  Ciroean  cup  of  pleasure. 

Delancy,  under  repeated  promises  and  assurances  that  his 
wife  would  soon  oome  into  possession  of  immense  wealth, 
had  accomplished  at  various  times  loans  of  considerable 
amount ;  but,  finding  mis  story  could  no  longer  pass,  and 
creditors  grew  clamorous,  he  had  recourse  to  the  gaming- 
table. But  even  here  Fortune  deserted  him ;  and  one  even- 
ing, after  a  vain  attempt  to  resuscitate  his  fortunes  in  that 
way,  he  returned  home  half  distracted,  without  one  penny 
in  his  purse  he  could  call  his  own — or  any  one's  else. 

The  wine  he  had  drank  perhaps  had  somewhat  confused 
his  brain;  certain  it  is,  that,  upon  that  eventful  night,  Mr. 
Vincent  Delancy  committed  the  slight  mistake  of  writing 
another  man's  name,  in  lieu  of  his  own,  to  a  check  for  a  large 
amount 

Wall-street  grew  pale.    The  banks  trembled. 

It  is  needless  to  say  he  was  detected.  "  WkaVs  in  a 
t,"  indeed ! 


Sad  and  lonely  were  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  in  their 
desolate  home.  The  elopement  of  their  niece,  whom  they 
loved  and  considered  as  a  child,  had  deeply  affected  them 
both.  They  missed  her  continually ;  and,  although  Juliana 
had  never,  it  must  be  confessed,  done  much  to  deserve  their 
tenderness,  she  had  done  much  to  call  forth  their  pride— and 
for  this  they  had  loved  her.  Alas,  poor  human  nature,  that 
can  base  an  altar  of  love  on  such  a  foundation ! 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,  manifested  the  same  wrath  against 
both  Delancy  and  Juliana  as  from  the  first ;  but  poor  Mrs. 
Wilson  felt  differently,  and  what  with  her  affection  for  Juli- 
ana, her  concern  for  the  increasing  debility  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  the  cutting  condolements  of  friends  for  the  misconduct 
of  her  niece,  the  poor  woman  had  fretted  herself  almost  to  a 
shadow* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  on  a  cold,  gloomy  morn- 
ing, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  just  seated  themselves  to  their 
solitary  breakfast,  when  a  loud  ring  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  in  rushed  Juliana,  pale  and  breathless.  Casting  herself 
at  the  feet  of  her  uncle — 

"  Save,  save  my  husband !"  she  cried,  and  fainted. 

Mr.  Wilson  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone  ;  but  Mrs.  Wilson, 
with  the  aid  of  a  servant,  bore  her  to  the  sofa  ;  and,  while 
she  used  every  means  to  restore  animation,  the  tears  fell  fast 
over  the  pale  cheeks  of  her  niece,  repeatedly  kissing  and 
calling  her  by  name. 

Juliana  soon  revived,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
she  slid  from  the  sofa  upon  her  knees. 

"  O  save  my  husband— save  Delancy !  Haste — they  are 
taking  him  to  prison  !  O,  he  is  not  guilty  I  A  forger—* 
forger .'"  she  shrieked,  and  again  fainted. 

"  Poor  thing,''  sobbed  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  what  can  we  do— 
what  does  it  mean?' 

u  Here  is  what  it  means,"  answered  Mr.  Wilson,  point- 
ing to  the  newspaper ; "  here  it  is— it  is  all  true.  Delancy  has 
forged.    Wretched,  wretched  girl !" 

Juliana  had  now  recovered,  and,  tottering  to  her  uncle, 
she  fell  on  his  neck. 

"  My  dear  uncle— O  save  us,  save  us !  Do  not  let  my 
Vincent  go  to  prison !  Let  not  those  horrid  wretches  tear 
him  from  me !  O  he  is  not  guilty !  My  Vincent  is  inno- 
cent !"  and  the  poor  girl  wept  in  agony. 

"  I  can  do  nothmgfor  yon,"  replied  her  nude,  disengaging 
himself  from  her-  embrace,  "  nothing,  wretched  woman ! 
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Nor,  were  he  as  innocent  of  this  crime  ae  the  unborn  babe, 
would  I  stir  from  this  room  to  save  him.  But  he  is  guil- 
fy~-yes,  miserable  woman,  your  husband  ie  guilty  .'" 

Juliana  stood  for  an  instant,  proudly  regarding  her  uncle ; 
her  team  ceased,  her  eyes  flashed,  while  the  blood  mounted 
to  her  temples. 

"  It  is  false !  base,  covetous  man,  you  know  it  is  false ! 
It  is  to  save  your  dross,  you  call  him — the  noble-hearted 
Delancy — guilty.  You  cannot  spare  a  few  dollars  from  that 
shining  heap  to  save  the  child  of  your  sister  from  perdition ! 
No,  better  that  my  Delancy  should  be  sent  to  prison — an 
exile,  perhaps  for  life,  from  all  that  life  holds  dear—than  that 
one  penny  of  your  lately  earned  wealth  should  be  missed 
in  the  nightly  enumeration!  Ay,  lowly  earned — by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow — the  labour  of  the  hands .'" 

Vainly  did  Mrs.  Wilson  strive  to  stop  this  torrent  of  words. 

44  You  must  not  talk  so  to  your  uncle,  child,"  cried  the 
amazed  woman ; "  perhaps  he  will  yet  do  something  for  you." 

«•  Never .'"  interrupted  Mr.  Wilson—14  depart  instantly  I 
My  lowly-earned  wealth  would  but  disgrace  so  noble  a  lady, 
the  honoured  wife  of  a  forger !  Ha  »  ha !" — and,  with  a 
smile,  the  old  man  motioned  Juliana  to  leave  the  room. 

Without  again  speaking,  the  wretched  wife  obryed.  Her 
aunt  followed  her  into  the  halL 

"  Here,  poor  child,"  said  she,  slipping  into  her  hands  a 
well-filled  purse,  "  take  this — perhaps  it  may  aid  you." 

But,  with  scorn,  Juliana  threw  it  from  her,  and  spurned  it 
with  her  foot.  Then,  with  proud  step  and  queenly  bearing, 
turned  from  the  door. 

A  dense  multitude  thronged  the  Park.  Every  avenue 
leading  to  the  City-hall  was  crowded,  and  the  court-room 
was  filled  to  suffocation.  It  was  evident  some  more  than 
usually  exciting  caure  was  now  before  the  tribunal  of  justice. 

It  was  the  trial  of  Vincent  Delancy  for  forgery.  One  week 
had  already  been  given  to  this  trial,  and  this  morning  was 
expected  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

Calm  and  collected  sat  Delancy  before  bis  judges.  His 
arms  were  closely  folded  over  his  bosom,  his  eyes  now 
and  then  roving  carelessly  around  that  vast  assemblage  of 
human  faces.  But  scarce  one  of  all  that  throng  looked  with  a 
pitying  eye  upon  the  prisoner ;  scarce  one  of  those  who  had 
feasted  at  his  board,  drank  of  his  wine,  and,  may  be,  thrived 
from  his  purse,  but  turned  with  cold  indifference  away — 
away  from  the  rery  man  whom  they  had  aided  to  bring  to 
his  present  hapless  situation. 

The  trial  was  over.  The  jurors  retired.  The  feelings  of 
the  criminal  during  the  awful  period  which  preceded  their 
return,  who  can  paint !  At  last  slowly,  and  with  melancholy 
features,  these  arbiters  of  fate  re-entered  and.,  took  their 
places.  A  breathless  silence  reigned  throughout  that  dcn?e 
multitude.  Delancy  fixed  his  eyes  with  firmness  upon  the 
judge,  and  every  eye  followed  his. 

He  was  pronounced  guilty  !  The  officers  conducted  him 
to  prison,  where,  next  morning,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell ! 

Alas,  poor  wretched  wife  ! 

The  unfortunate  Juliana,  attended  by  an  old  family  ser- 
vant of  Delancy,  faithful  to  them  in  all  their  show  of  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  was  present  throughout  the  trial  of 
her  wretched  husband.  Who  can  describe  her  feelings  at 
that  last  awful  scene !  With  one  piercing,  agonising  shriek, 
the  poor  wife  fell  senseless,  and  was  borne  from  the  court  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  servant,  where,  for  weeks,  she  remained 
totally  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her.  The 
thread  of  life  chafed  seemingly  to  a  single  ligament  Yes, 
there,  on  the  lowly  bed,  in  that  humble  room,  was  Juliana— 
once  the  pride,  the  leading-star  of  Fashion ! 


But  fond  eyes  were  watching  her,  kind  hands  were  smooth, 
ing  her  pillow,  and  warm,  affectionate  hearts  were  throbbing 
with  anxiety  for  life  or  death.  At  last,  with  a  look  which 
denoted  Reason  had  resumed  her  sway,  the  poor  sufferer 
opened  her  eyes.  And  on  whom  do  they  rest?  Whose  arm 
supports  her  head  ?  It  is  a  father's.  And  whose  those  tear- 
ful eyes  so  fondly  fixed  upon  her  ?  Whose  hand  now  wipes 
the  moisture  from  her  brow?  It  is  Amy—- Amy,  the  friend, 
the  companion  of  her  childhood. 

After  the  tragic  end  of  Delancy,  Mrs.  Wilson  earnestly 
besought  her  husband  to  forgive  the  unfortunate  Juliana. 
But  in  vain.  He  remained  inflexible,  forbidding  his  wife 
even  to  go  near  the  sick  bed  of  the  sufferer.  He  wrote, 
however,  the  sad  particulars  to  Mr.  Morton,  who,  half  die* 
tracted,  lost  not  a  moment  in  coming  to  the  relief  of  his 
unfortunate  child,  accompanied  by  Amy,  that  kind,  lovely 
friend.    But  we  will  now  allow  the  latter  to  speak  for  herself. 

FH0M   AMY  TO  LUCY. 

Rejoice  with  us,  my  dear  friend — Juliana  will  live.  Yes, 
a  most  favourable  change  has  npw  taken  place,  and  the  phy- 
sician assures  us  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  How  hap- 
py I  am — eke  will  live  ! 

It  was  only  this  morning  she  first  returned  to  conscious- 
ness. But  O,  my  sweet  Lucy,  it  was  heart-rending  to  see 
that  first,  eager,  inquiring  look  she  cast  around  ;  then  mur- 
muring, "  Vincent,"  "  husband,"  sank  back  again  on  the 
pillow  insensible.  For  some  moments  we  fesred  life  was 
indeed  gone,  but,  after  a  while,  she  began  to  revive.  I  per- 
suaded  Mr.  Morton  to  leave  me  alone  with  her.  Again  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  me  with  an  expres- 
sion so  mournful,  so  sad— as  if  they  locked  from  a  soul 
darkened  by  despair. 

44  You  know  me,  dear  Juliana,"  said  I.  She  pressed  my 
hand,  and  once  more  the  name  of  Vincent  trembled  on  her 
lips.  Suddonly  she  raised  her  feeble  hand,  pressed  it  to  her 
forehead,  and  with  a  shudder  exclaimed,  "  O  tell  me — tell 
me  all — where  is  Delancy?  Ah !"  she  almost  shrieked,  u  I 
remember — it  is  no  fancy.  O  Vincent,  Vincent — my  hus- 
band— tell  me,"  cried  she,  looking  wildly  in  my  face,  "  tell 
me — is  he  dead  /" 

**  He  ts,H  I  replied,  while  I  strove  vainly  to  repress  the 
tears. 

She  turned  her  face  from  me,  and  for  some  time  wept  bit- 
terly. I  took  her  hand  and  tried  to  soothe  her  dit  trees,  to 
whisper  consolation.  I  spoke  of  her  father,  and  told  her 
we  had  come  to  take  ber  back  to  her  own  happy  home. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  motioned  me  to  leave  her.  I  step- 
ped back,  and  for  a  time  her  sobs  and  groans  were  over- 
powering. At  length,  exhausted,  she  sank  to  rest.  She  still 
sleeps— her  pale  cheek  wet  with  tears,  and  ber  bands  clasp- 
ed rightly  over  her  brew. 

I  trembfa  lest  this  agitation  may  prove  too  much  for  her 
feeble  strength.    Adieu,  my  friend.  Amy. 

FROM    THE  SAME. 

Juliana  is  now  ablo  to  leave  her  bed ;  but  grief,  my  dear 
Lucy,  has  wrought  sad  (Ranges  in  her  beautiful  person.  She 
is  but  a  shadow  of  our  JuHnna.  She  has  never  again  men- 
tioned the  name  or  her  husband^and  manifests  the  most  per- 
fect indifference  for  everything.  She  will  remain  for  hours 
weeping,  or  with  her  face  buried  in  Ver  hands,  apparently 
unconscious  of  what  is  passing  around  her  Her  father  ppeaks 
to  her  fondly,  tenderly.  She  scarcely  answsrs,  although  his 
heart  is  breaking ;  and  at  times  she  repulses  my  little  offices, 
even  with  rudeness.  But  then,  dear  girl,  she  is  so  very 
miserable  !    She  will  yet  learn  to  love  us  all. 

By  the  last  of  the  week  we  shall  be  with  you.  Dear 
Lucy,  I  like  not  the  city,  but  pine  for  our  own  lowly  vil- 
lage. Juliana,  too,  will  be  with  us  again,  and  we  will  try  to 
lose  her  sorrows  in  our  kindness  and  affection. 

You  know  that  beautiful  sweet-briar  we  taught  to  climb 
over  her  chamber-window — it  must  be  removed,  for  she 
likes  not,  you  remember,  the  perfume  of  flowers.  And  the 
honeysuckle  over  the  little  summer-house,  where  we  have 
all  been  so  happy  together— fand  we  will  be  again !) — we 
must  twine  an  ivy  there — it  shall  be  an  emblem  of  our  en- 
during friendship. 

Farewell  until  our  happy  meeting.  Amy. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Mount  now  the  wing  of  Time,  and  pan  a  few  brief  yean, 
aa  the  wind  whirJeth  the  autumn  leaf,  and,  as  he  pursues  bis 
ceaseless  flight,  turn  and  cast  a  look  behind,  and  mark  the 
tokens  of  his  silent  course. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attained,  as  has  been  seen,  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder ;  but,  alas,  for  earthly  greatness !  Death 
made  his  narrow  house  at  the  bottom,  and  summoned  them 
down! 

The  ruling  passion  strong  within,  Mr.  Wilson  still  strove 
to  perpetuate  his  name.  His  large  estate,  therefore,  he  be- 
queathed to  build  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools ;  each  and 
ail  destined  to  stand  to  future  generations,  bearing  up  the 
name  of  the  munificent  donor. 

Juliana  he  never  forgave. 

From  the  cold  marble  of  the  dead  now  turn  and  glance 
along  that  quiet  lane,  shadowed  by  lofty  elms,  which  leads 
to  the  old  stone  mansion.  There,  in  the  little  portico,  which 
gleams  like  a  dove-cot  amid  their  branches,  sits*  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  by  his  side  the  still  comely  Mrs.  Morton. 

By  her  graceful  form  and  lofty  bearing,  yonder  lady  must 
be  Juliana.  It  is  so.  She  is  pale,  and  her  brow  bears  sor- 
row's impress ;  but,  methinks,  her  countenance  wears  a  more 
lovely,  a  more  softened  expression.  And  see  her  employ- 
ment—ehe  is  now  stooping  to  gather  a  cluster  of  budding 
roses.  Happy  omen !  Their  sweetness  was  once  irksome 
to  her ;  may  not  their  new-sought  fragrance  again  bring  back 
to  her  the  purity  and  freshness  of  early  life.  Near  her  is 
Lucy ;  and  look,  yonder  advances,  along  the  shadowy  path, 
a  familiar  form — it  is  Amy,  dear  Amy — now  the  wife  of  the 
young  clergyman.  See,  she  is  in  chase  of  a  little  "  toddling 
thing,"  of  two  years  old,  who  is  striving  to  run  from  her — 
now  falling  down,  half-buried  among  the  deep  clover,  and 
then,  with  tiny  feet,  peeping  up  like  snow-berries  through 
the  green  grass,  away  starts,  laughing,  to  the  chase  again. 

The  chastened  expression,  beaming  from  the  countenance 
of  Juliana,  does  truly  type  the  gradual  reform  taking  place 
in  her  character. 

Her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was  sincere — her 
horrour  at  his  sudden  and  awful  death  beyond  description. 
But  still  all  failed  to  subdue  her  proud  and  haughty  spirit 
For  months  she  remained  cold,  repulsive,  ungrateful;  re- 
fusing all  kindness,  showing  none.  Alone  she  remained 
with  her  own  troubled  thoughts, 

By  degrees,  the  loveliness  pervading  everything  around 
her — the  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  wind-music  playing 
through  the  trees  at  her  window, 

"  As  though  an  angtd,  there  concealed, 
The  harp-«tringB  gently  iwept  ;*' 

the  matin  and  evening  chant  of  the  birds,  the  humming  of 
the  bees,  the  cheerful  twittering  of  insects,  have  all  com- 
bined to  soften  and  subdue  her  feelings.  Insensibly  she 
now  finds  herself  taking  pleasure  in  this  sweet  communion 
with  nature ;  her  manners  are  becoming  more  gentle ;  she 
receives,  with  a  pleasure  which  speaks  from  her  eyes,  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and  returns  with  gratitude  and  affection 
the  caresses  of  her  fond,  delighted  father. 

Speed  on  again,  Time ;  and,  as  you  fly,  may  you  waft 
from  your  wings  increasing  peace  and  happiness  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  atone  mansion.  c.  h.  b. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  RANDOLPH. 
In  the  year  1832,  some  of  Mr.  Randolph's  political  friends 
wished  him  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  approaching 
pffSshVntial  election  than  he  was  willing  to  do.    He  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  that  General  Jackson  might  be  re-elected, 


at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the  opinions  of  some  of 
his  then  cabinet,  which  favoured  a  ^chartering  of  the 
United  States  bank.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  mis 
period,  he  thus  describes  what  a  president  of  the  United 
State*  ought  to  be: 

"  Roanoke,  February  9, 1839. 

"  No  men  should  be  president  who  is  wanting  in  that 
weight  and  dignity  of  character  and  manners  which  are 
more  essential  than  the  greatest  abilities,  and  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  alone,  (in  my  opinion,)  of  all  our  presidents, 
possessed.  An  epitaph  on  one  of  my  own  ancestors,  at  our 
old  family  seat  on  James'  River,  (now  passed  into  the  hands 
of  hucksters,  and  the  noble  mansion  burned  down,)  describes 
him  thus :  *  The  native  gravity  and  dignity  of  his  person 
and  behaviour,  his  integrity  above  all  calumny  or  suspicion, 
together  with  that  solidity  of  sense  and  judgment  which 
were  ever  predominant  in  all  he  said  or  did,  rendered  him 
not  only  equal,  but  an  ornament,  to  the  high  office  he  bore, 
and  have  made  him  universally  lamented.  Neither  was  he 
less  conspicuous  fur  a  certain  majestic  plainness  of  sense 
and  honour,  that  carried  him  through  all  parts  of  private  life 
with  equal  dignity  and  reputation. 

•Natus  November  15,  1681. 
•  Mortuus  October  19,  1742.* 

"  N.  B.  He  was  the  first  Randolph  born  in  North  America. 

This  is  the  very  character  o(  Washington,  drawn  to  the  life. 

"  Yours  truly,  J.  R.  of  R» 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cholera  raged  very  ex- 
tensively over  some  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1832,  and  the  public  were  favoured  with 
all  kinds  of  speculations  upon  that  terrific  disease.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  my  old  friend  Randolph's  notions 
of  it: 

"  Roanoke,  July  15, 1832. 

"  It  is  painful  to  me  to  trouble  you  at  this  period  of  tuns, 
when,  no  doubt,  all  New-York  is  in  a  bustle  about  the 
cholera,  which,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  has  been  brought  by 
north  east  winds  to  America,  as  it  was  from  China  to  the 
west  of  Europe.  Quebec  was  the  nearest  spot  where  there 
was  food  forv  it  The  emigrants,  of  course,  bringing  the 
atmosphere  with  them,  and  suffering  from  poverty  and  filth, 
would  furnish  the  largest  quota  of  victims.  All  quarantine 
regulations  and  restrictions  upon  trade  and  travel,  are  use- 
less, foolish  and  oppressive.  It  will  run  its  course ;  snd  all 
that  we  can  do  is,  by  cleanliness,  good  food,  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  our  friends,  who  cannot  be  scared  from  our  bed- 
side, and,  above  all,  a  quiet  conscience,  to  resist  the  assault 
This  is  the  thirteenth  week  of  my  confinement  here,  but  I 
am  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get  to  England." 

In  the  following  letter  he  gives  a  gloomy  description  of 
the  trade  of  Richmond,  snd  of  the  want  of  energy  of  the 
Virginia  planters : 

"  Roanoke,  July  19, 1832. 

M I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  considering  myself  in  s 
fourfold  state :  1st,  As  a  dead  man ;  2d,  As  a  living  one ; 
3d,  As  a  resident  of  Roanoke ;  4th,  As  residing^on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  at  some  point  between  the  South 
Foreland  and  the  Land's  End,  and  I  try  to  provide  for  each 
contingency.  •••••• 

"  Although  I  am  but  one  hundred  miles  from  Richmond, 
it  is  an  affair  of  ten  days,  and  a  wagon  and  five  or  six  horses, 
to  get  any  thing  from  thence,  and  it  is  such  a  poor  place 
(its  sole  proper  trade  being  in  tobacco)  that  it  is  seldom  I 
can  procure  any  but  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  Soma 
few  merchants  import  goods  on  their  own  account,  but  they 
are  chiefly  the  staple  articles  of  salt,  iron,  blankets,  German 
linens,  all  of  excellent  quality,  which  tee  poor  planters  an 
compelled  to  buy.  In  every  other  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  warehouse,  or  lumber- 
house  of  New-York. 

"  The  new  states  are  far  better  supplied  with  means  of 
transportation,  with  mail-roads  and  post-offices,  than  the 
old  southern  states  of  Virginia,  the  Carolina*  and  Georgia. 
It  is  all  one  to  our  planters  whether  they  get  the  *  newspa- 
per* this  week  or  the  next ;  and,  living  as  they  do,  apart 
from  each  other,  without  concert  or  combination,  they  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  superior  activity  and  intsUigence^oa 
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such  subjects)  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  north 
and  east.  But  in  proportion  as  they  are  slow  to  act,  will 
be  the  energy  of  their  resistance  to  manufacturing  cupidity 
and  oppression.  Yours,  J.  R.  of  R.M 

In  the  month  of  August,  he  had  an  attack  of  something 
akin  to  the  dreaded  cholera,  but  he  scouted  the  idea  of  its 
being  the  real  thing ; 

"  Roanoxb,  August  19, 1832. 

w  I  am  very  ill,  confined,  and  if  I  had  been  in  New- York 
my  case  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be  Asiatic  cholera. 
It  was  a  dry  stomachache,  without '  intus  susceptisf  ending 
in  our  old-fashioned  cholera  after  paroxysms  of  five  days, 
with  little  interval  of  comparative  ease. 

"  I  send  a  barrel  of  ham*,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  very 
good,  for  they  have  been  cured  by  a  procen  not  generally 

Practised  here,  and  with  hickory  ashes,  without  which  Dr. 
'hysick  cannot  cure  dyspepsia,  or  a  Virginia  lady  of  the 
old  school  cure  bacon,  (as  we  call  it)    Yours,    J.  R.  of  R." 

Mr.  Randolph's  kindness  to  his  slaves  was  proverbial. 
He  clothed  and  fed  them  well,  and  respected  their  feelings 
and  prejudices.  When  any  of  them  died,  he  gave  mem  a 
Christian  burial.  In  the  following  letter  he  alludea  to  the 
loss  of  one  of  them  : 

"  Roakoke,  September  11, 1893. 

"  I  could  not  reply  to  your  letter  by  return  of  mail,  being 
engaged  on  Sunday  (our  fast  day)  in  the  funeral  service  of 
a  faithful  slave,  drowned  accidentally  last  spring,  when,  in 
consideration  of  my  low  state,  the  fact  was  humanely  con- 
cealed from  me. 

"  The  Chateaux  Margaux  is  very  dear,  if  I  can  read  the 
shop-note.  If  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad,  as  my  Lord  Chan, 
cellar  Brougham  has  declared,  I  wish  he  would  take  the 
writing-master  with  him,  for  I  am  puzzled  to  read  my  letters 
of  business  and  tradesmen's  bills.  You  will  perhaps  say, 
«  physician,  heal  thyself,'  and  I  do  acknowledge  that  this 
manuscript  is  execrable ;  but  then  I  am  pressed  for  time, 
blind,  and  have  nobody  to  make  or  mend  my  pens,  which  I 
cannot  do  for  myself,  or  to  clean  the  inkstand. 

"  Yours,  J.R.ofR.M 

Mr.  Randolph  was  a  "  state-rights  man,"  and  hence,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  celebrated  "  proclamation"  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  against  the  milliners  of  South  Carolina,  issued 
in  December,  1833,  called  forth  his  loudest  anathemas.  His 
very  weakness  of  body  seemed  to  add  fire  to  his  spirit,  and, 
sinking  though  he  was  daily,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
political  movement  of  the  times.  In  the  following  letters 
he  expresses  himself  very  freely : 

"  Roanoke,  January  4, 1633. 

»  My  fife  is  ebbing  fast  What  will  the  New- York 
Evening  Post  say  to  Ritchie's  apology  for  the  proclamation 
in  his  *  Enquirer'  of  the  first  instant  Never  was  there  so 
impudent  a  thing.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  president  did  not 
know,  good,  easy  man,  what  his  proclamation  contained. 
Verily,  I  believe  it  He  is  now  all  for  law  and  the  civil 
power,  and  shudders  at  blood.  ( Save  roe  from  my  friends,' 
is  a  good  old  Spanish  proverb.  But  his  sowdisant  friends 
are  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  use  him  as  a  tool  for  their 
own  unhallowed  purposes  of  guilty  ambition.  They  have 
fiist  brought  him  into  odium,  and  then  sunk  him  into  con- 
tempt    Alas!  alas!" 

"/aitti«ry31, 1833. 

'"  I  am  now  much  worse  than  when  I  wrote  you  last,  and 
see  no  probability  of  my  ever  recovering  sufficiently  to  leave 
tms  place.  The  springB  of  life  are  worn  out.  Indeed,  in  the 
abject  state  of  the  public  mind,  there  is  nothing  worth  living 
for.  It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  death 
can  release  the  captive  from  the  clutches  of  the  tyrant  I  was 
not  born  to  endure  a  master.  I  could  not  brook  military  des- 
potism in  Europe,  but  at  horns  it  is  not  to  be  endured.  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  the  people  would  so  soon  have 
shown  themselves  unfit  for  free  government  I  leave  to 
General  Jackson,  and  the  Hartford  men,  and  tbe  ultra  feder- 
alists and  tones,  and  the  office-holders  and  office-seekers, 
lAeir  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  country.  They  will 
start  damned  to  everlasting  fame.     Yours,    J.  R.  of  R." 


A  FAREWELL  TO  POESY. 

Another  weary  day  was  past,— 
Another  night  was  come  at  last, 

Its  welcome  calm  diffusing : 
Without  a  light,  without  a  book, 
I  sat  beside  my  chimney  nook, 

In  painful  silence  musing. 
The  cricket  chirped  within  the  gloom, 
The  kitten  gamboled  round  the  room 

In  wila  and  wanton  gladness ; 
While  I,  a  thing  of  nobler  birth, 
A  reasoning  denizen  of  earth. 

Gave  up  my  soul  to  sadness. 
My  children  were  resigned  to  sleep, 
My  wife  had  turned  aside  to  weep 

In  unavailing  sorrow ; 
8he  mourned  for  one  lost,  lost  lor  aye, — 
Pioed  o'er  the  troubles  of  to-day, 

And  feared  the  coming  morrow. 
I  tamed  the  glance  of  memory  back, 
Along  the  rude  and  checkered  track 

Which  manhood  set  before  me ; 
Then  forward  as  I  cast  my  eye. 
Seeing  no  gleam  of  comfort  nigh, 

Despairing  dreams  came  o'er  me  .«— 
I  thought  of  all  my  labours  vain — 
The  watchful  nights,  the  days  of  pain, 

Which  I  had  mora  than  tasted ; 
Of  all  my  false  and  foolish  pride, 
My  humble  talents  misapplied, 

And  hours  of  leisure  wasted : 
Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  life 
Made  up  of  wretchedness  and  strife. 

Tired  hope  and  vain  endeavour, 
I  smote  my  brow  in  bitter  mood, 
My  mind  a  peopled  solitude, 

Remote  from  peace  as  ever. 

u  Hence !"  I  exclaimed,  "ye  daxxling 

Nor  tempt  me  with  your  idle  themes, 

Soft  song  and  tuneful  story  : 
I'll  break  my  harp,  FU  burn  my  lays, 
I'll  sigh  no  more  for  empty  praise, 

And  unsubstantial  glory. 
"  Tu  true,  I've  sat  on  Fancy's  throne, 
King  of  a  region  call'd  my  own, 

in  fairy  worlds  ideal : 
But,  ah !  the  charms  that  Fancy  wrought, 
Were  apt  to  make  me  set  at  naught 

The  tangible  and  real. 
u  I've  loved  ( not  wisely  but  too  well.' 
The  mixed  and  tool-dissolving  spell 

Of  poetry  and 


I've  suffered  strangely  for  their  sake,— 
Henceforth  Til  follow  in  the  wake 

Of  feelings  more  in  fashion. 
"  Farewell  to  Shakspeare's  matchless 
Farewell  to  Milton's  hallowed  fame, 

And  Goldsmith's  milder 


Farewell  to  Byron's  thrilling  powers, 
Farewell  to  Moore's  resplendent  flowers, 

And  Campbell's  polished  '  Pleasures.' 
"  Farewell,  sweet  Poet  of  the  Plough, 
Who  wandered  with  a  thoughtful  brow 

By  Coila's  hills  and  fountains ; 
Farewell  to  thee,  too.  Shepherd  Bard, 
Whose  strain  was  wild,  whose  lot  was  hard, 

On  Ettrick's  barren  mountains. 
"  Farewell,  young  Keats,  whose  luscious  lore 
With  beauty's  sweet  excess  runs  o'er, 

And  all  that  Genius  giveth ; 
Farewell  to  Shelley,  with  a  sigh, 
Whose  strengthening  fiime  can  never  die 

While  Truth  or  Freedom  liveth. 
"  Farewell  to  all  the  needy  throng, 
Who  waste  their  energies  in  song, 

And  bright  illusion  cherish  : 
Here  I  renounce  the  Muse  diviney — 
Whyshould  I  worship  at  her  shrine, 

To  please  the  world— and  perish  7" 


OUTLINE  SKETCH  OF  EUGENE  SUE. 

The  French  novelists  of  the  present  day  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  those  whose 
bright  and  undoubted  genius  has  raised  then  to  a  high,  social 
ana  literary  standing :  in  the  second  most  be  placed  those  who, 
possessing  both  a  moderate  share  of  social  advantages  and  a 
moderate  portion  of  talent,  have  coupled  tbesa  together,  and 
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lot 


from  tbmr  twofold  power  have  derived  an  equally  comfortable 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  literature,  and  of  society.  The  third, 
and  Iom  numerous  body,  is  formed  of  those  writers  who,  like 
Paul  de  Kock,  furnish  works  which— in  France  at  least—are 
never  read  out  of  ihe  porter's  lodge,  or  the  grisette's  work- 
room; and  the  nature  of  which  precludes  all  possibility  of  their 
authors  being  admitted  into  reputable  society. 

Eogeoe  Sue,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  neither  of  these 
categories.    Combining  in  himself  alone  their  faults  and  their 


merits,  he  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  compound  medley  of 


iia  father  was  a  physician  of  reputation  ;  at  his 
death  he  left  such  a  fortune  as  enabled  hi*  son  to  begin  life 
with  many  advantages  of  position.  But  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  Eugene  gave  no  possible  indication  of  being  likely  to 
attain  that  degree  of  literary  celebrity  which  he  now  undoubt- 
edly stands  possessed  of.  Some  nymphs  of  the  corps  de  ballet, 
sundry  horse-dealers,  a  first-rate  cook,  and  plenty  of  friends, 
assisted  him  in  running  through  his  fortune,  and  effected  his 
rain.  The  force  of  circumstances  then  made  a  writer  of  him ; 
and  a  writer  who,  notwithstanding  many  faults  and  blemishes, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  no  common  calibre. 

The  most  powerful  of  Sue's  early  productions  was  not  the  one 
which  made  his  reputation,  although  he  rises  in  it  to  the  sum- 
mit of  those  dramatic  horrors  of  which  France  is  so  voracious. 
What  ensured  to  Eugene  Sue  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best 
novelists  of  die  day,  were  his  maritime  romances ;  at  the  head 
of  these  we  moat  unquestionably  place  the  M  Salamander." 

This  style  of  romance,  to  which,  during  some  yean,  he  exclu- 
sively confined  himself,  shows  his  immense  power  as  a  writer, 
in  bringing  the  human  mind  to  receive  and  admire  images 
which  are  in  point  of  fact  totally  beyood  the  limits  either  of 
probability  or  possibility,  but  which,  when  viewed  through  the 
prism  of  his  extraordinary  imagination,  succeed  in  exciting  a 
degree  of  interest  of  which  the  facts  themselves  are  by  no 
means  deserving. 

Ilia  success  both  in  the  world  of  letters  and  the  world  of 
foshion  contributed  to  engender  in  Sue  a  spirit  of  fatuity  which 
has  furnished  many  #n  anecdote  and  jest  respecting  him.  Be- 
ing one  evening  at  the  Duchesse  d*E- — 's,  she,  or  some  other 
equally  fine  lady,  began  to  reproach  him  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms  for  leaving  so  much  time  between  each  of  his 
▼kits.  He  listened  with  great  complaisancy,  and  then  justified 
himself  by  saying,  that  visiting  was  a  bore  in  general,  but 
more  especially  so  when  the  vi«it  was  paid  to  a  woman.  A 
bystander,  disgusted  at  the  impudent  puppyism  of  this  reply, 
turned  towards  the  novelist  and  said, "  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for 
yon,  sir,  that  your  father  was  not  of  the  same  opinion." 

The  first  work  in  which  he  ventured  to  lay  aside  the  style  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  to  depict  the  morals  and  customs  of 
the  higher  circles,  was  u  Matilda."  The  success  of  this  novel 
was  undoubted.  The  principal  characters  were  traced  with 
a  pencil  so  true  to  nature,  that  every  ooe  recognised  the  origi- 
nals at  the  first  glance.  The  Countess  de  P— ■ -e  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  the  heroine,  and,  both  physically  as  well  as  moral- 
ly, she  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  portraiture 
which  the  author  gives  of  her.  The  resemblance  is  striking  in 
some  respects,  but!  have  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  private 
life  of  the  fair  original,  to  give  entire  faith  to  the  moral  quali- 
ties with  which  he  endows  her.  It  is  generally  supposed  that, 
actuated  by  thai  ruling  passion  of  roost  women,  vanity,  Madame 
de  P— e  not  on  ly  made  the  most  flattering  advances  to  Eugene 
Sue,  but  admitted  him  to  the  high  honour  of  being  her  cava- 
liere  servente.  The  main  object  of  such  a  step  was  to  become 
the  heroine  of  a  novel.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  end ; 
and  it  is  said  that  scarcely  had  she  done  so,  than  she  most 
oseoiwriy  discarded  the  cavalier.  Ursnle— the  crafty,  wily, 
fascinating  Ursine — is  an  admirable  compound  of  Madame 
C— e  L  e  and  Madame  Lafarge.  She  possesses  the  se- 
ductive loveliness  of  the  former ;  and,  like  the  latter,  ahe  con- 
ceals all  the  turpitude  of  a  most  depraved  nature  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  candour  and  simplicity  but  too  well  calculated  to 
blind  the  judgment  of  those  around  her. 

Bat  the  best  drawn  character  in  H  Matilda"  is  that  of  Lugarto. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  cried  down  fiercely,  upon  the  plea 
of  great  exaggeration  in  its  conception.  Lugarto  is  evidontly 
meant  to  represent  the  late  Count  Detnidoff— a  man  whose 
almost  fabulous  fortune  was  only  equalled  by  the  whims  and 
vagaries  of  a  mind  satiated  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  on  the 
constant  look-out  for  any  kind  of  excitement  which  could  jpro- 
eore  him  the  pleasing  novelty  of  a  passing  emotion.  The 
character  of  Lugarto,  and  the  incidents  which  his  agency  brings 
about  in  the  course  of  the  novel,  are  generally  regarded  as  a 
aeries  of  over-drawn  improbabilities.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  Exaggerated  though  these  incidents  may  seem,  they  are 
unquestionably  both  true  to  nature,  and  founded  upon  tacts. 
The  power  or  such  ezhaustless  wealth  as  Count  Demidoff's 
Is  unbounded  m  a  country  like  France,  where,  if  yon  have  but 
the  means  of  paying  them,  you  may  dispose  of  agents  for  any 
and  every  purpose.  It  Ik  well  known  that,  amongst  other 
things,  he  had  in  his  pay  a  kind  of  secret  police,  which,  in  point 
of  address,  might  have  vied  with  that  of  vidooq  himself.  The 
only  difference  between  them  was,  that  the  object  of  the  one 
was  to  pry  into  the  peccadilloes  of  woman  ofthe  world,  and  to 


enable  the  possessor  of  their  secrets  to  hold  them  at  his  mercy ; 
whilst  the  other  restricted  its  operations  to  the  arrest  of  thie\es 
and  vagabonds,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  public  ordaft 

The  vogue  of  "Matilda"  was  immense,  and  the  author  rose- 
high  in  the  public  mind  after  its  appearance.    "  Paoli  Movite** 
succeeded  u  Matilda,"  which,  although  in  itself  a  failure,  man- 
aged to  borrow  a  species  of  success  from  the  lustre  reflected 
upon  it  by  its  predecessor. 

Sue's  fast  work,  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  has  made  more 
sensation  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  the  circulating-libra* 
ry  literature  of  the  day.  It  has  excited  many  and  various 
opinions,  according  to  the  nature  and  mind  of  its  readers." 
As  a  mere  work  of  imagination,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  most 
of  its  predecessors.  It  contains,  however,  many  thrilling 
and  graphic  sketches  of  the  present  state  of  morals  in  France, 
which  are  calculated  to  ado  to  the  author's  reputation  as  an 
observer.  These  sketclies  are  generally  derived  from  facta 
and  events,  but  they  lose  both  their  character  and  their  charm 
by  being  interlarded  with  a  series  of  fanciful  improbabilities, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  connecting  the  circumstances 
they  are  intended  to  join. 

Eugene  Sue  affects  to  have  had  a  great  moral  object  in  view 
when  he  wrote  this  work.  The  scenes  he  depicts,  the  char- 
acters laid  before  the  reader,  all  tend — by  his  own  account — 
to  bring  the  public  mind  to  bear  upon  the  system  of  abuses 
which  exists  both  in  the  prison  and  hospital  discipline  of 
France,  and  thus  to  open  a  path  to  their  correction.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  reality,  his  work 
looks  wonderfully  like  a  wager,  to  pot  under  the  eyes  of  the 
select  Parisian  society  such  images  and  language  as  no  modest 
person,  man  or  woman,  ever  thought  or  dreamt  of.  The  very 
fact  of  having  laid  before  his  readers  a  revolting  picture  of 
every  vice  and  every  crime,  is,  in  itself  aione,an  offence  against 
morality  and  good  taste. 

Sue's  choice  of  the  once  most  read  and  most  respectable  of 
daily  papers,  as  a  medium  for  his  wanton  lucubrations,  beto- 
kens a  rare  dose  of  audacity,  and  the  consent  of  Messrs.  Ber- 
lin to  become  the  accomplices  of  the  foul  deed,  proves,  clearly 
enough,  that  the  "Journal  des  Debats"  is  anxious  to  deserve 
the  imputation  of  corruption  so  often  thrown  in  its  teeth  by  its 
enemies.  It  has  not  entirely  escaped  without  punishment, 
however.  One  morning,  after  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
grossest  of  the  many  gross  scenes  contained  in  the  book,  the 
"  Debats**  was  seised.  Messrs.  Benin  hastened  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and,  forcing;  their  way  into  the  King's  presence,  prevail- 
ed with  mat  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  their 

iper,  which  was  distributed  to  its  subscribers  three  hours 

lyond  the  time.  Sue  was  hauled  up,  and,  after  receiving;  a 
sound  lecture,  was  dismissed,  upon  a  promise  of  writing  with 
more  propriety  thenceforward. 

A  French  nobleman,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  National 
Guard,  called  upon  Sue  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
M  Mysteries  of  Paris,*'  and  reproached  him  with  having  endea- 
voured to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  the  corps  in  the  character  of 
Le  Commandant  Robert.  u  1  perfectly  recognize  the  original," 
said  the  Viscomte, M  and  I  warn  you  that  he  is  a  very  ticklish 
person  upon  such  matters,  and  that  you  had  better  beware  of 
what  you  write.**  Poor  Sue  began  to  vow  and  protest  that  he  had 
never  meant  to  draw  any  portrait  at  all,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
it  bad  always  been  his  firm  intention  to  make  the  said  Coav 
mandawt  fight  a  duel  and  behave  very  nobly.  The  next  day, 
most  of  the  periodicals  contained  letter*  from  Sue.  stating  that 
it  had  never  been,  was,  or  would  be,  bis  intention  to  make 
portraits  or  personal  allusions  in  his  novel. 


cs 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  BEAUTY. 

Sweet  daughter  of  Beauty, 

Fair  sister  of  Love, 
Thine  eyes  are  the  load-stars 

That  kindle  above ; 
Like  the  mantle  of  Night, 

As  it  floats  on  the  air, 
Is  the  clustering  cloud 

Of  thy  dark  raven  hair. 

On  a  fair  sunny  isle, 

A  gem  of  the  sea, 
There  would  I  live  ever 

With  thee,  love,  with  thee ; 
No  shadows  might  dim 

Such  an  Eden  of  joy — 
For  nought  but  delight 

Should  our  moments  employ. 

Oh  might  I  but  dwell,  love, 

In  that  fairy  place, 
I  never  would  weary 

To  gexe  on  thy  face ; 
Bewildered  with  pleasure, 

I'd  linger  for  aye 
'Neath  the  radiant  glance 

Of  thy  beautiful  eye. 
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FRAGMENT  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  DRAMA. 

Albert .— And  thou,  fair  Madeline— 
Hut  beard  Love's  wildering  music,  and  hast  felt 
Its  delicate  breathings  on  thy  spirit's  harp  ? 

Madeline.— I  know  the  thraldom  of  it*  melody ! 
In  the  heart's  spring-time,  when  life's  shadows  moved 
like  miry  pearl-clouds  o'er  the  stainless  blue 
Of  my  young  spirit's  heaven,  voiceless  and  low 
The  witching  echoes  of  its  silver  tones 
Came  to  my  senses  so  deliriously, 
I  thought  they  had  to  bright  Elysium  won  me ! 
I  laughed  in  glee  amid  the  rosy  crowd 
Of  the  enwreathed  imaginings,  portrayed 
like  houris,  Iris-robed  and  beautiful, 
That  did  like  angel  visitants  beguile 
Those  blissful  hours  of  dreamy  ecstasy, 
And  from  Love's  fragrant  garden  ministered 
The  odorous  blessings  of  its  blossoming  gems. 

Albert.— hove  is  a  mystery,  lady— and,  in  sooth, 
I  marvel  if  among  the  thousand  chords 
That  thrill  unto  the  heart's  strange  harmony 
There  be  a  wilder  one.    It  lureth  us 
To  bow  unto  its  silken  vassalage. 
And  lulls  us  to  a  world-forgetfulness, 
By  the  low  music  of  its  siren  spells, 
8weeter  than  Eden's  zephyr-murrnurings, 
Breathed  o'er  beds  of  ruby  Asphodel — 
Than  charm  of  balmy,  odour-laden  winds. 
That  wooed  the  tuneful  dells  of  Arcady ; 
Or  at  the  dawn  the  glittering  dew*splieres,  kissed 
From  Tempo's  blossoming  u  broidery  of  flowers." 

Yet  Love  hath  aye  its  twofold  destinies— 
Darkness  to  light  and  grief  to  joy  succeeds ; 
And  Love  now  oometh  with  a  flowery  troop. 
With  song,  and  glee,  and  snowy  pennon  waving, 
And  with  its  vassals  holds  high  revelry 
Within  the  very  heart's  own  citadel ; 
Anon  it  strife  and  discord  gendereth— 
And  now  there  coeth  out  a  gloomy  train, 
Above  whose  (alien  crests  is  floating  high 
The  banner  of  despair.    A  mystery 
Is  Love's  u  unwritten  music,"  and  as  oft 
Upon  the  soul's  frail  harp  it  gaily  sweeps, 
Careless  in  its  bewildering  harmony, 
Those  light  and  viewless  chords  wul  vibrate  ever 
In  sadness  and  in  joy  alternate.  a.  h.  x 


BYRON'S  DEATH-LOTTE  AND  WARNING. 

(Thld  Css  writer  ty  a  Imig  wko  hod  keen  jfyrva's  bUmmU  friend.) 

It  was  getting  towards  midnight  when  a  party  of  young 
noblemen  came  out  from  one  of  the  clubs  of  St  James, 
street  The  servant  of  each,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  pave- 
ment, threw  up  the  wooden  apron  of  the  cabriolet,  and 
sprung  to  the  head  of  the  horse ;  but,  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  equipages  for  the  evening,  there  seemed  to  be  some  die, 
sensions  among  the  noble  masters.  Betwixt  the  line  of 
coronetted  vehicles,  stood  a  hackneycoach,  and  a  person  in 
an  attitude  of  expectancy  pressed  as  near  the  exhilarated 
group  as  he  could  without  exciting  immediate  attention. 

M  Which  way  V '  said  he  whose  vehicle  was  nearest,  stand, 
ing  with  me  foot  on  the  step. 

"  AH  together,  of  course,"  said  another.  M  Let* a  make  a 
night  of  it" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  clear  and  sweet  voice  of  the  last  out 
from  the  club ;"  I  secede  for  one.  Go  your  ways,  gentlemen !" 

"Now,  what  the  dense  is  afoot  T  said  the  foremost,  again 
stepping  back  on  the  sidewalk.  "  Don't  let  him  off,  Fits ! 
Is  your  cab  here,  Byron,  or  will  you  let  me  drive  you  7  By 
Jove,  you  shan't  leave  us  !M 

"  But  you  shall  leave  me,  and  so  yon  are  not  forsworn, 
my  friend !  In  plain  phrase,  I  won't  go  with  you !  And  I 
don't  know  where  I  shall  go ;  so  spare  your  curiosity  the 
trouble  of  asking.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  am  want- 
ad— by  devil  or  angel— 

u  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see.** 

M  And  a  very  pretty  hand  it  is,  I  dare  swear,"  said  the  for- 
mer speaker,  jumping  into  his  cab  and  starting  off  with  a 
spring  of  his  blood  horse,  followed  by  all  the  vehicles  at  the 
osmb-door,  save  one. 


Byron  stood  looking  after  them  a  moment,  and  raised  las 
hat  and  pressed  his  hand  hard  on  Ins  forehead.  The  un- 
known person  who  had  been  lurking  near,  seemed  willing 
to  leave  him  for  a  moment  to  his  thoughts,  or  was  embar- 
rassed at  approaching  a  stranger.  As  Byron  turned  with 
his  halting  step  to  descend  the  steps,  however,  he  came 
suddenly  to  his  side. 

"  My  lord  I"  he  said,  and  was  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  par- 
mission  to  go  on* 

M  Well,**  replied  Byron,  turning  to  him  without  the  least 
surprise,  and  lookingly  closely  into  his  face  by  the  light  of 
the  street-lamp. 

"  I  come  to  you  with  an  errand  which  perhaps—* 

"  A  strange  one,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  am  prepared  for  it— 
I  have  been  forewarned  of  it.  What  do  you  require  of  met 
for  I  am  ready  !'* 

"This  is  strange?'  exclaimed  the  man.— "Has  another 
messenger,  then — " 

"  None  except  a  spirit— for  my  heart  alone  told  me  I 
should  be  wanted  at  this  hour.    Speak  at  once." 

"  My  lord,  a  dying  girl  has  sent  for  you !" 

"Do  I  know  her?' 

"  She  has  never  seen  you.  Will  you  come  at  once— and 
on  the  way  I  will  explain  to  you  what  I  can  of  tins  wngnlar 
errand ;  though,  indeed,  when  it  is  told  you,  you  know  all 
that  I  comprehend." 

They  were  at  the  door  of  the  hackneycoach,  and  Byron 
entered  it  without  further  remark.  • 

44  Back  again !"  said  the  stranger,  as  the  coachman  closed 
the  door,  "  and  drive  for  dear  life,  for  we  shall  scarce  be  in 
time,  I  fear!" 

The  heavy  tongue  of  St  Paul's  church  struck  twelve 
as  the  rolling  vehicle  hurried  on  through  the  now  lonely 
street,  and  though  so  far  from  the  place  from  whence  they 
started,  neither  of  the  two  occupants  had  spoken.  Byron 
sat  with  bare  head  and  folded  arms  in  the  corner  of  the 
coach ;  and  the  stranger,  with  Ins  hat  crowded  over  ms  eyes, 
seemed  repressing  some  violent  emotion ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  stopped  before  a  low  door  in  a  street  close  upon 
the  river,  mat  the  latter  found  utterance. 

"  Is  she  alive?*  he  hurriedly  asked  of  a  woman  who 
came  out  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels. 

"  She  was— a  moment  since— but  be  quick  !* 

Byron  followed  quickly  on  the  heels  of  his  companion, 
and  passing  through  a  dimly  lighted  entry  to  the  door  of  a 
back-room,  they  entered.  A  lamp,  shaded  by  a  curtain  of 
spotless  purity,  threw  a  faint  light  upon  a  bed,  upon  which 
lay  a  girl,  watched  by  a  physician  and  a  nurse.  The  physi- 
cian had  just  removed  a  small  mirror  from  her  lips,  and 
holding  it  to  the  light,  he  whispered  that  she  still  breathed. 
As  Byron  passed  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  however,  the  dying 
girl  moved  the  fingers  of  the  hand  lying  on  the  coverlet, 
and  slowly  opened  on  him  her  languid  eyes— eyes  of  max. 
preamble  depth  and  histre.    No  one  had  spoken. 

"Here  he  is,"  she  murmured.  "Raise  me,  mother, 
while  I  have  time  to  speak  to  him." 

Byron  looked  around  the  small  chamber,  trying  in  vain  to 
break  the  spell  of  awe  which  the  scene  threw  over  him.  An 
apparition  from  the  other  world  could  not  have  checked 
more  fearfully  end  completely  the  worldly  and  scornful 
under-current  of  has  nature.  He  stood  with  his  heart  beat- 
ing almost  audibly,  and  his  knees  trembled  beneath  him, 
awaiting  what  be  prophetically  felt  to  be  a  warning  from  the 
very  gate  of  heaven.  # 

Propped  with  pillows,  and  left  by  her  attendants,  the 
dying  girl  turned  her  head  towards  the  proud,  noble  poet, 
standing  by  bar  bedside,  and  a  slight  blush  overspread  her 
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features,  while  a  mile  of  angelic  beauty  stole  through  her 
lips.  In  that  smile  the  face  re-awakened  to  its  former 
foveitness,  and  seldom  had  he  who  now  gazed  breathlessly 
npoc  her,  looked  on  such  spiritual  and  incomparable  beauty. 
The  spacious  forehead  and  noble  contour,  still  visible,  of 
the  emaciated  lips,  bespoke  genius  impressed  upon  a  tablet 
all  feminine  in  its  language ;  and  in  the  motion  of  her  hand, 
and  even  in  the  slight  movement  of  her  graceful  neck,  there 
was  something  that  still  breathed  of  surpassing  elegance.  It 
was  the  shadowy  wreck  of  no  ordinary  mortal  passing 
away— hamble  as  were  the  surroundings,  and  strange  as 
had  been  his  summons  to  her  bedside. 

M  And  due  is  Byron?"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  bewil- 
dermgly  sweet  even  through  its  weakness.  "  My  lord !  I 
could  not  die  without  seeing  you — without  relieving  my 
soul  of  a  mission  with  which  it  has  long  been  burthened. 
Come  nearer — for  I  have  no  time  left  for  oeremony,  and  I 
must  say  what  I  have  to  say— and  die  !  Beautiful,"  she 
said,  "  beautiful  as  the  dream  of  him  which  has  so  long 
haunted  me !  the  intellect  and  the  person  of  a  spirit  of  light ! 
Pardon  me,  my  lord,  that  a  moment  so  important  to  your- 
self, the  remembrance  of  an  earthly  feeling  has  been  betray, 
ed  into  expression." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  the  bright  colour  that  had 
shot  through  her  cheek  and  brow  faded,  and  her  countenance 
resumed  its  heavenly  serenity. 

**  I  am  near  enough  to  death,"  she  resumed—"  near 
enough  to  point  you  almost  to  heaven  from  where  I  am ; 
and  it  is  on  my  heart  like  the  one  errand  of  my  life— like 
the  bidding  of  God— to  implore  you  to  prepare  for  judgment 
Oh,  my  lord !  with  your  glorious  powers,  with  your  won- 
drous gifts,  be  not  lost  1  Do  not,  for  the  poor  pleasures  of 
a  world  like  this,  lose  an  eternity  in  which  your  great  mind 
will  outstrip  the  intelligence  of  angels.  Measure  this 
thought  scan  the  worth  of  angelic  bliss  with  the  intellect 
which  has  ranged  so  gloriously  through  the  universe ;  do  not, 
on  this  one  momentous  subject  of  human  interest— on  this 
alone  be  not  shortsighted !" 

"  What  shall  I  do  V  suddenly  burst  from  Byron's  lips  in 
a  tone  of  agony.  But  with  an  effort,  as  if  struggling  with  a 
death-pang,  he  again  drew  up  his  form  and  resumed  the 
marble  calmness  of  his  countenance. 

The  dying  girl,  meantime,  seemed  to  have  lost  herself  in 
prayer.  With  her  wasted  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,  and 
her  eyes  turned  upwards,  the  slight  motion  of  her  lips  be- 
trayed to  those  around  her  that  she  was  pleading  at  the 
throne  of  mercy.  The  physician  crept  close  to  her  bedside, 
but  with  his  hand  in  his  breast,  and  his  head  bowed,  he 
seemed  but  watching  for  the  moment  when  the  soul  should 
take  its  flight 

8he  suddenly  raised  herself  on  the  pillow.  Her  long 
brown  tresses  fell  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  brightness  un- 
natural and  almost  fearful  kindled  in  her  eyes.  She  seemed 
endeavouring  to  speak,  and  gased  steadfastly  at  Byron. 
Slowly,  men,  and  tranquilly  she  sank  back  again  upon  her 
pillow,  and  as  her  hands  fell  apart,  and  her  eyelids  dropped, 
she  murmured,  "Come  to  heaven!"  and  the  stillness  of 
death  was  in  the  room.    The  spirit  had  fled.  v.  p.  w. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  FAITH. 
A  im»HT-iTED,  fearless  boy  once  dwelt  in. the  fair  land 
of  the  Rhine.  Gay  and  joyously  he  sported,  careless  of  sor- 
row ;  but  ever,  close  by  his  side,  sleeping  or  waking,  mere 
stalked  a  grim  and  shadowy  spectre,  though  he  knew  it  not 
Hie  boy  looked  forth,  one  clear  summer  night,  and  lo !  a 
fair  star  met  his  dark  eye ;  and,  with  its  strange  and  myste- 
rious lustre,  kindled  a  thought  in  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and, 


for  the  first  time  in  his  dream-life,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  soul 
within  him. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  loved  and  adored  the  star  more  and 
more,  for  it  guided  him  to  deeds  of  nobleness  and  daring, 
and  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  strength  superiour  to  his 
own.  And  then,  when  he  strove  to  be  pure,  and  holy,  and 
fearless,  like  the  bright  star,  the  grim  spectre  became  visible 
to  him,  and  with  the  mists  of  falsehood,  luxury  and  fear, 
would  fain  blot  the  star  from  his  sight  for  ever. 

But  his  soul  was  akin  to  the  star,  and  not  to  the  foul  spec- 
tre,  end  in  trembling  hope  he  waited  for  its  re-appearing. 
And  not  in  vain ;  for  at  length  the  star  shone  forth  more 
brightly  than  before  ;  and,  where  the  light  rested  before  him, 
there  lay  a  talisman  of  peerless  worth,  and  the  name  of 
the  talisman  was  Faith.  And  it  read  for  him  the  dark  rid- 
dle of  this  life  he  led.  It  told  him  that  his  home  was  above, 
and  with  the  pure  bright  stars,  not  on  this  murky  earth ;  that 
the  spirit-life  was  the  true  life  ;  that  this  grim  spectre  that 
so  tormented  him  was  the  gross,  corporeal,  prosaic  demon  of 
this  earth,  which  ever  seeks  to  fetter  the  divine  spirit,  and 
make  it  mortal,  like  itself.  It  told  him,  too,  that  if  continu- 
ally he  strove  with  the  spectre,  and  did  not  hearken  to  his 
lying  words,  one  day  he  would  vanish,  and  afterwards,  with 
the  bright  star,  would  be  his  home  forever. 

Then  grew  he  strong  and  joyous,  and  fought  the  phantom 
fearlessly ;  and  the  talisman  was  of  such  potency  that  it  dis- 
pelled the  dark  mists  the  spectre  raised,  and  caused  his  darts 
to  fall  harmless.  And,  after  a  long,  fearless,  conquering 
life,  as  the  boy,  become  an  old  man,  bade  farewell  to  his 
friends,  and  told  them  of  the  phantom-fight,  in  which  he  had 
striven  all  his  days,  the  spectre  vanished  forever,  and  he 
found  his  home  with  the  holy  star.  aha. 


TO  A  LADY  I  BUST  IN  AN  OMNIBUS  LAST  SATURDAY. 

As  on  the  azure  brow  of  even, 

Yon  beacon-star  first  abed  its  light, 
To  guide  the  glorious  troop  of  heaven 

Up  to  the  watch-towers  of  the  night, 
Thy  beauty  on  my  vision  shone, 
Thou  bright  and  beautiful  unknown ! 
Tve  gazed  on  fiur  and  lovely  facet, 

Born  of  the  sunlight  and  the  flower- 
Where  beauty  drew  her  mystic  traces, 

To  teach  the  heart  her  wondrous  power- 
Where  love  and  troth  harmonious  met, 
And  innocence  its  seal  had  set. 
Beneath  the  eye  where  passion  dances, 

I've  stood  till  dazzled  by  the  view — 
I've  basked  beneath  the  softened  glances, 

Of  eye*  that  stole  from  heaven  their  hue, 
And  dreamed  I  dwelt  'neath  Eden  skies, 
And  mid  the  flowers  of  Paradise, 
rvejsazed  on  forms  with  wild  devotion. 

Where  grace  in  every  movement  dwelt ; 
To  the  unwritten  charm  of  motion. 

In  humble  worship  oft  have  knelt-* 
With  every  thought  in  rapture  bound, 
Like  one  who  treads  enchanted  ground. 
#  I've  gazed  on  fairy  things,  bnt  never 

On  such  rare  loveliness  as  thine ; 
Oh,  that  I  might  kneel  forever, 

At  such  a  pure  and  spotless  shrine ; 
Thine  eyes  alone  could  deck  with  gems, 
Earth's  thousand  thrones  and  diadems ! 
When  first  thy  beauty  glittered  o'er  me, 

Fond  memory  stole  with  faithful  art, 
Thy  image  as  it  flashed  before  me, 

And  stamped  the  picture  on  my  heart ; 
And  now  each  thought  and  wish  of  mine 
Bends  down  in  homage  at  its  shrine. 
As  day  long  o'er  the  mountain  lingers, 

In  many  a  gleam  of  rainbow  light, 
Twined  by  some  spirit-artist's  fingers, 

In  garlands  for  the  brow  of  night— 
O'er  fife's  lone  path  thy  beauty  throws 
A  beam  that  sweetens  all  my  woes. 
Lady,  Oh  may  my  heaven  but  be 
To  worship,  and  to  gaze  on  thee  i  w.  w.  w. 
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We  know  a  heart  aa  like  this  as  two  pews— Ed* 
TO  MY  HEART. 

Yes,  etfll  the  mme  fond,  fooliah  thing, 

Week  sport  of  joy  or  grief, 
As  when  young  hope  on  tireless  wing, 

Brought  visions  bright  as  brief; 
Nor  time  hath  worn  one  hue  away, 
Nor  treachery  dimmed  the  feUest  ray, 

That  lured  thy  first  belief— 
T1m>u  dope  of  life's  delusive  dove 
That  brings  no  branch  of  frith  or  Jove. 

Is  there  one  charm  of  woman-kind 
Thou  had' st  not  thrilled  before  ? 

A  grace  of  soul,  a  gift  of  mind. 
Not  worshipped  o'er  and  o'er? 

Truth,  virtue,  genius,  friendship, 

Alt  fled— all  fooled  thee  with  a 
Yet  would'st  thou  still  adore 

Those  idols  of  fond  boyhood's  day, 

With  form  of  gold,  but  feet  of  clay. 

Even  late  thou'st  vowed  at  sorrow's  shrine, 

No  future  loss  to  mourn ; 
But  with  that  heart  that  lived  in  mine, 

Thy  hopes,  thy  griefs  inurn  ; 
Yet  with  fresh  tears  those  cheeks  are  wet, 
New  fears  betray  some  new  regret, 

And  thoughts  long  buried,  turn 
From  love,  within  the  hopeless  grave, 
To  friendship  dh  the  treacherous  wave. 

They  were,  in  truth,  so  like  in  life, 

Twin-sisters  from  above- 
That  to  regret  th'  accomplished  wife 

Seems  tribute  to  the  love ; 
In  sou),  sense,  softness,  sweetness — a)), 
That  wove  thy  first,  thy  fastest  thrall ; 

Then  how  should  I  reprove 
That  charms  late  lost,  had  waked  again 
Wild  memories  through  my  breast  and  brain. 

But,  like  each  born  of  ruthless  heaven, 

She  too  is  gone,  from  thee, 
Not  as  thy  love,  by  death  waa  riven, 

But  worse — by  Fate's  decree : 
Hush,  then,  those  vain,  forbidden  sighs, 
Pray  that  kind  waves  and  cloudless  skies, 

TV>  waft  her  home  be  given ; 
And  parting,  breathe  one  deep  farewell, 
Horn  deep  those  tears  alone  could  tell. 


THE  MARSHAL'S  WIFE. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in  which  Europe  was 
all  but  lott  by  the  Allies,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
seated  in  the  Grand  Salon  of  the  Lacken  Palace,  playing  at 
cards  with  his  marshals,  while,  at  an  adjacent  table,  the  Era- 
press  Josephine  was  similarly  engaged  with  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Some  chamberlains,  and  several  generals,  were 
standing  behind  the  ladies'  chairs,  and  betting  largely  on  the 
game  rather  than  taking  a  principal  part  therein.    Among  the 

ladies  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  Marsha]  8 ,  a  woman 

whose  personal  loveliness,  mental  accomplishments,  unsullied 
character,  and  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  were  in  a  great 
measure  tainted  by  her  incorrigible  love  for  play.  Immedi- 
ately behind  this  lady's  chair,  and  leaning  a  little  over  the 
back  of  it,  stood  a  weather-beaten  warriour,  bronied  by  the 
*  Sun  of  Austerlita,"  and  with  a  breast  one  constellation  of 
stars.  This  was  the  future  antagonist  of  Wellington  at  Vitto- 
ria,  the  Marshal  Jourdan,  whose  fortune  at  the  card-table  waa 
more  propitious,  than  his  subsequent  luck  u  at  the  Game  of 
Kings  in  Spain "  Madame  la  Marechale  S—  was  losing 
rapidly,  for  which  amusement,  indeed,  the  brilliant  madcap 
possessed  a  surprising  talent.  Jourdan,  on  the  contrary,  was 
sweeping  the  Napa  and  double-Naps  from  the  table,  for  which 
pleasing  operation  be  had  frequently  been  obliged  to  pass  his 
arm  over  the  alabaster  shoulders  of  Madame  S  At  last 

he  made  more  than  an  extraordinary  haul,  and,  in  order  to 
land  the  golden  prey  more  expeditiously,  he  was  obliged  to 
use  both  hands,  shovel-fashion.  This  he  did ;  and  now,  when 
the  richly-laden  hands  were  passing  just  over  the  Marechale's 
neck,  some  one  touched  rather  smartly  Jourdan's  elbow — his 
hands  separated,  and  the  golden  shower  fell — not  into  the  lap 
of  this  modern  Danae,  but  between  her  stooping  shoulders, 
where  the  corsage  closed  upon  the  treasure. 

"  Ah !  Marshal,"  exclaimed  the  lively  lady,  standing  up,  and 
endeavouring  to  shake  the  gold  from  her  drees,  u  1  am  no 
Danae."  Then,  continuing  rather  angrily,  as  the  gold  would 
not  evacuate  its  position— u  Twenty-four  hours,  you  know, 
are  allowed  to  pay  debts  of  play ;  and,  Marshal,  you  must 
wait  till  to-morrow." 


a  regi- 


"  Madame,"  replied  Jourdan,  bowing  with  infinite  grace,  *  1 
never  had  money  so  well  invested." 

The  imperial  party  laughed— made  a  few  mots — continued 
the  game,  and  on  Madame  S—  entering  her  carnage  for 
Brussels,  she  had  not  one  franc  remaining  out  of  the  three 
hundred  Napoleons  which  she  had  received  from  her  husband 
that  same  moraine. 

It  waa  midnight.  An  old  clergyman  waa 
with  hurried  steps  towards  the  Hotel  of  Madame 
situated  in  the  Rue  Royale.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  rings' 
the  bell,  is  immediately  admitted,  and  stands  with  quivering 
lips  before  the  fair  being  who  waa  formerly  his  pupil,  ana 
never  ceased  to  be  his  friend. 

"  How !  Monsieur  1' Abbe— you  make  a  visit  at  this  hour  ?" 
exclaimed  la  Marechale. 

M  When  Madame  has  known  the  cause  of  this  visit  she  will 
pardon  the  breach  of  decorum." 

"BonDieu!  then  tell  it  at  once.  Be  quick!  Your  looks 
frighten  me." 

u  You  know,  Madame,"  said  the  Abbe,  as  soon  aa  they 
were  alone,  **  that  my  young  brother  has  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  arras." 

**  Yes,  yes— a  charming  fellow,  who  will  make  his  way." 

"  Thanks  to  the  Marshal's  protection,  he  is  already  paymas- 
ter in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But  unhappily  he  is  inexperienced, 
and  easily  led  by  others  into— vice.  He  has  played,  and  the 
wretched  youth  has  lost  the  money  which  belonged  to  las 
regiment  To-morrow  he  must  give  in  his  accounts,  and  if  he 
cannot  make  up  the  deficit,  he  has  sworn  to  blow  his  brains 
out.  He  will  keep  his  oath."  And  the  poor  Abbe  covered 
his  face  with  both  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  beautiful  Marechale  winced  beneath  the  stings  of  ber 
own  conscience.  Her  unbridled  passion  for  play  deprived  her 
utterly  of  the  power  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  generous  heart; 
and  she  heara  the  half-stifled  sobs  of  her  supplicant,  she  felt 
that  she  should  be  virtually  a  murderess  if  she  found  not 
means  to  prevent  the  threatened  catastrophe. 

'*  What  sum  do  you  require,  my  poor  friend  ?'*  aha  asked,  m 
a  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

u  Five  hundred  francs.    It  would  be  a  trifle  if  we  only  had 
time.    But  to-morrow — to-morrow — at  damn  of  day,  the 
ment's  cause,  and  my  brother's  accounts,  will  be  examin 

M  He  is  saved !— he  is  saved  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Madame 
S  ,  aa  she  bethought  her  of  the  golden  shower.  u  Quick, 
quick.  Help  to  aa-meka  my  toilet."  And  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  the  fair  Marechale,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  plea- 
sure, rapidly  removed  her  neckerchief  and  sash.  The  as- 
tonished Abbe  began  to  think  he  waa  in  a  dream. 

41  If  Madame  la  Marechale  will  permit  me  I  will  call  her 
maids,"  stammered  the  old  priest,  going  to  the  door. 

"Not  for  the  world !  No  one  bu)  you  shall  know  where  I 
shall  find  the  money  you  want  Remove  this  pin !  Very 
good.  Now  these  hooka  and  eyes.  Excellent.  Now  this 
cordon  de  taille.    Bon !" 

The  poor  Abbe  trembled  from  head  to  foot.    Whan  the 

twn  was  loosened  behind,  he  meditated  a  precipitate  flight. 

'is  trials,  however,  were  only  beginning. 

41  Let  us  lose  no  time,  my  good  friend.  Undo  this  knot. 
Good!  Now  this  other— and  then— but  hold!  That  will 
save  time.    Take  these  scissors  and  cut  my  stay-lace." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  bis  feet,  poor  old  Desclairs  had 
scarcely  been  more  astounded.  The  old  man  changed  colour. 
His  knees  trembled  under  him.  A  cold  perspiration  bedewed 
his  venerable  forehead,  as  his  pale  lips  scarcely  pronounced — 
u  Madame  la  Marechale  muat  pardon  me— it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible—I  cannot" 

44  What !  not  to  save  the  life  and  honour  ot  your  brother  T 

"But  what  has  the  life  or  honour  of  my  brother  to  do 
with—" 

u  Gold  will  save  him,  and,  in  order  to  have  (fat,  you  must 
loosen  ray  corsage.    Here,  take  the  scissors.    Be  quick  I" 

And  he  took  the  scissors  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  he  cut 
the  stay-lace,  and  immediately  Jourdan's  Napoleons  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  laughing,  kind  hearted  woman. 

41  Bravo!  bravo  r  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands,  and 
throwing  a  Cachmere  round  her  shoulders,  u  eight  Napleons 
more  than  you  want  Take  them  all— nay,  not  a  word  !  And 
now  to  explain.  This  evening,  while  seated  at  cards  with  the 
Empress,  Marshal  Jourdan,  by  some  awkwardness,  dropped 
the  pieces  between  my  shooldere.  I  have  twenty-four  hours 
to  return  them,  and  I  bless  my  stars  for  the  Marshal's  blunder. 
But  go  at  once  and  calm  the  mind  of  that  young  hairbrain. 
Spare  not  rebuke ;  overwhelm  him  with  advice.  Alas !  it  is 
more  easily  given  than  received." 

The  Abbe  gamed  his  lodgings,  where  his  brother  awaited  hie 
return,  a  prey  to  his  distracting  anxiety.  The  deficit  waa  sup- 
plied ;  and  the  young  Desclairs,  who  possessed  aU  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  ensure  success  in  the  profession  he  had  em- 
braced, vowed  eternal  gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  and  re- 
solved to  make  for  himself  a  name  worthy  of  her  esteem. 

Events,  at  the  period  of  our  histeriette,  hurried  on  so  rapidly 
that  people  had  not  time  to  think  of  everything ;  and  so,  the 
day  following  the  scene  just  described,  the  giddy  Marechale 
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S  ■  bad  forgotten  the  debt  she  had  bo  involuntarily  con- 
tracted with  Jourdan.  Whan  she  subsequently  remembered 
it,  Jourdan  waa  no  longer  in  France.  In  short,  matters  pro- 
ceeded after  such  a  fashion,  that  the  debt  existed  till  the  fourth 
year  from  its  birth. 

In  1909,  Marshal  Jourdan  had  the  command  in  Spain.  The 
French  army,  attacked  at  Victoria  by  the  allies,  was  at  one  junc- 
tor© upon  the  point  of  being  utterly  put  ken  de  combat.  Vainly 
did  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  rush  along  the  yielding  or  broken 
lines,  imploring  the  soldiers  of  France  not  to  bring  dishonour 
upon  their  banners.  All,  all  in  vain.  Borne  away  by  his  des- 
perate courage,  the  Marshal  flung  himself  into  the  centre  of  a 
hussar  regiment,  or  rather  the  vestige  of  one,  and  with  a  hand- 
ful of  gallant  fellows  charged  the  dragoons  of  Wellington. 
All,  all  in  vain.  His  officers  are  slain  by  his  side ;  Jourdan 
himself,  already  wounded,  is  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded 
and  cut  to  pieces,  when  a  young  officer  throws  himself  be- 
tween the  Marshal  and  his  enemies. 

M  General  !*'  he  exclaimed,  "  the  debt  of  honour  is  dis- 
charged!" 

And  the  young  soldier  was  immediately  smitten  to  the 
smoking  earth ;  but  his  noble  self-devotion  gave  time  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  French  squadron  of  heavy  cavalry.  The  Marshal 
was  rescued,  discipline  re-established,  and  the  army  saved 
from  complete  destruction. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Jourdan  was  one  evening  at  a  soiree, 
where  also  shone  the  brilliancy  of  Madame  la  Marechale 
S— .  The  Marshal  was  narrating  the  noble  trait  which  had 
saved  his  life,  when  the  lady,  struck  with  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion, demanded — 

44  Is  not  Desclaire  the  name  of  this  officer?" 

44  It  certainly  is,  Madame  la  Marechale." 

"  The  wretched  man  !    It  is  I  who  have  slain  him  !" 

"  In  that  case,  Madame/'  rejoined  the  Marshal,  applying  a 
line  of  Moliere's — 

14  "The  folk  you  have  kill'd  are  In  excellent  health  ;* 

sor  M.  Deeclsirs  soon  recovered  from  his  wounds— he  is  in  ex- 
cellent health — and,  besides,  he  is  a  lieutenant-colonel.  To- 
morrow I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  present  him  to  Madame." 

Scandal  is  very  busy  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but,  beyond 
all  question,  Paris  is  her  favourite  head-quarters.  The  excla- 
mation of  Madame  8 about  her  having  killed  young  Des- 

cmira,  became,  ot  course,  the  exhaustless  subject  of  tittle  and 
penifiage  even  in  the  highest  circles.  Some  kind  friend  was 
even  so  very  kind  as  to  whisper  the  matter  to  Marechal  S— , 
who  knew  perfectly  well  all  about  it. 

44  What  very  droll  people  those  must  be,"  replied  the  brave 
veteran  with  a  smile,  *'  who  pretend  to  know  better  than  I 
do  myself  about  matters  which  affect  me  so  vitally.  Bah. 
banjo*.'" 

BLANCH  BEAUFIN. 

"  Love,  once  lost,  is  never  found  again,"  said  Clay, "  I  won- 
der how  it  is  with  a  flirtation !"  He  threw  the  volume  aside 
in  which  he  had  found  this  time-saving  apophthegm,  and,  tak- 
ing up  u  the  red  book,"  looked  for  the  county  address  of  Sir 
Harry  Freer,  the  exponent  (only)  of  Lady  Fanny  Freer,  who, 
though  the  w  nicest  possible  creature,"  is  not  the  heroine 
of  this  story.  Sir  Harry's  ancestral  domain  turned  out  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  earth* s  surface  in  that  county  of  England  where 
the  old  gentry  look  down  upon  very  famous  lords  as  too  neto, 
and  proportionately  upon  all  other  families  that  have  not  de- 
generated since  William  the  Conqueror. 

Sir  Harry  had  married  an  earl's  daughter ;  but  as  the  earl- 
dom was  only  the  fruit  of  two  generations  of  public  and  poli- 
tical eminence,  Sir  Harry  was  not  considered  in  Cheshire  as 
having  made  more  than  a  tolerable  match;  and  if  she  passed 
for  a  •*  Cheshire  cheese"  in  London,  he  passed  for  but  the  rind 
in  the  county.  In  the  county  therefore  there  was  a  Lord  Pa- 
ramount of  Freer  Hall,  and  in  town,  a  Lady  Paramount  of 
Brook-street;  and  it  was  under  the  town  dynasty  that  Miss 
Blanch  Beaufin  was  invited  up  from  Cheshire  to  pass  a  first 
winter  in  London— Miss  Beaufin  being  the  daughter  of  a  de- 
scendant of  a  Norman  retainer  of  the  first  Sir  Harry,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  families  having  been  rigedly  kept  up  to 
the  existing  epoch. 

The  address  found  in  the  red  book  was  inscribed  upon  the 
following  letter  ?— 

**  Deaa  Lady  Fanny  : — If  you  have  anything  beside  the 
ghost-foam  vacant  at  Freer  Hall,  I  will  run  down  to  yon. 
Should  you,  by  chance,  be  alone,  ask  up  the  curate  for  a  week 
lo  keep  Sir  Harry  off  my  bands;  and,  as  you  don't  dirt,  pro- 
vide me  with  somebody  much  prettier  than  yourself  for  our 
mutual  security.  As  my  autograph  sells  for  eighteen  pence, 
yon  will  excuse  the  brevity  oi  Yours  truly, 

Ernest  Clay. 

If.  B.  Tell  me  in  your  answer  if  Blanch  Beaufin  hi  within  a 
morning's  ride.** 

Lady  Fanny  was  a  wnn^heorted,  extravagant,  beaottful 


creature  of  impulse,  a  passionate  friend  of  Clay's,  (for  such 
women  are,)  without  a  spice  of  flirtation.  She  waa  a  peren- 
nial belle  in  London ;  and  he  had  begun  his  acquaintance  wrih 
her  by  throwing  himself  at  her  head  in  the  approved  fashion 
—in  love  to  the  degree  of  rose-asking  and  sonnet-writing.  Ae 
she  did  not  laugh  when  he  sighed,  however,  but  only  told  him 
very  seriously  that  she  was  not  a  bit  in  love  with  bim,  and 
thought  he  was  throwing  away  his  time,  he  easily  forgave  her 
•  insensibility,  and  they  became  very  warm  allies.  Spoiled  fa- 
vorite as  he  was  of  London  society.  Clay  had  qualities  for  a 
very  sincere  friendship;  and  Lady  Fanny,  full  of  irregular  ta- 
lent, had  also  a  strong  vein  of  common  sense,  and  perfectly 
t  understood  him.  This  explanation  to  the  reader.  It  would 
i  have  saved  some  trouble  and  pain  if  it  had  been  made  by  some 
good  angel  to  Sir  Harry  Freer. 

As  the  London  coach  rattled  under  the  bridged  gate  of  the 
gloomy  old  town  of  Chester,  Lady  Fanny's  dashing  ponies 
were  almost  on  their  haunches  with  her  impetuous  pull-up  at 
the  hotel ;  and  returning  with  a  nod  the  coachman's  respect- 
ful bow,  she  put  her  long  whip  in  at  the  coach  window  to 
shake  hands  with  Clay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  again 
off  the  pavements,  ana  taking  the  road  at  her  ladyship's  usual 
speed. 

44  Steady,  Flash  !  steady !"  (she  ran  on,  talking  to  Clay  and 
her  ponies  in  the  same  breath,)  "  doleful  ride  down,  isn't  it  ? 


—(keep  up,  Tom,  you  villain !)— very  good  of  you  to  come, 
I'm  sure,  dear  Ernest,  and  you'll  stay ;  how  long  will  you 
stay  ?  (down,  Flash !)— Oh,  Miss  Beaufin !  I've  something  to 
say  to  you  about  Blanch  Beaufin !  1  didn't  answer  your /vote 
.Bene— (go  along,  Tom  !  that  pony  wants  blooding)— because, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it's  a  delicate  subject  at  Freer  Hall,  and  1 
would  rather  talk  than  write  about  it.  You  see — (will  you  be 
done,  Flash !)— *he  Beaufins,  though  very  nice  people,  and 
Blanch  quite  a  love— (go  along,  laxy  Tom !)— the  Beaufins.  I 
say,  are  rated  rather  crockery  in  Cheshire.  And  I  am  * 
ashamed  to  own,  really  quite  ashamed,  I  have  not  been  near 
them  in  a  month.  Shameful,  isn't  it  ?  There's  good  action 
Ernest !  Look  at  that  nigh  pony ;  not  a  blemish  in  him :  and 
such  a  goer  in  single  harness !  Well,  Til  go  round  by  the 
Beaufins  now." 

Pray  consider,  Lady  Fanny  !"  interrupted  Clay  deprcea- 
'7,  u  eighteen  hours  in  a  coach." 
ot  to  go  in !  oh,  not  to  go  in !  Blanch  is  very  ill,  and 
sees  nobody ;— and  (come,  Tom !  come !)— I  only  heard  of  it 
this  morning— (there's  for  your  laziness,  you  stupid  horse  •— 
Well  just  call  and  ask  how  she  is,  though,  Sir  Harry" ' 

**  Is  she  very  ill,  then  7"  asked  Clay,  with  a  concern  which 
made  Lady  Fanny  turn  her  eyes  from  her  ponies'  ears  to  look 
at  him. 

"  They  say,  very !  Of  course,  8ir  Harry  can't  forbid  a 
visit  to  the  sick.'1 
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suiting  him,  and  he  liked  it  well  enough,  till  he  got  back 
among  his  stupid  neighbors— (well  done,  Flash !  plague  take 
that  bothering  Whipple  tree !)— and  they  and  their  awkward 
daughters,  whom  1  might  have  invited— (whoa !  Flash !)— if  I 
had  wanted  a  menagerie,  set  him  to  looking  into  her  pedigree. 
There's  the  house ;  the  old  house  with  the  vines  over  it  yon- 
der !  So  then,  Sir  Harry— such  a  sweet  girl,  too— set  his  face 
against  the  acquaintance.  Here  we  are  !— (Whoa,  bays ! 
whoa!)    Hold  the  reins  a  moment  while  I  run  in I" 

More  to  quell  a  vague  and  apprehensive  feeling  of  remorse 
than  to  wile  away  idle  time,  Clay  passed  the  reins  back  to  the 
stripling  in  gray  livery  behind,  and  walked  round  Lady  Fan- 
ny's ponies,  expressing  his  admiration  of  them  and  the  turn- 
out altogether. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  who  seemed  to  have  caught  some 


hound,  and  yet  what  a  quarter  for  trotting,  sir !  Qnhe  the  right 
thing  all  over !  Carries  bis  flag  that  way  quite  nat'ral ;  never 
was  nicked,  sir!  Did  you  take  notice,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  how  milady  put  through  that  hollow  ?  Wasn*t  it  fine,  sir  ? 
Tomer's  a  goodtsh  nag,  too,  but  nothing  to  Flash ;  can't  spread, 
somehow ;  that's  Sir  Harry's  picking  up,  and  never  was  a 
match;  no  blood  in  Tom,  sir!  Look  at  his  fetlock:  under- 
bred, but  a  jimpy  nag  for  a  roadster,  if  a  man  wanted  work 
out  on  him.  See  how  he  blows,  sir,  and  Flash  as  still  as  a 
etopp'd  wheel !" 

Lady  Fanny's  reappearance  at  the  door  of  the  house  inter- 
rupted her  page'a  eulogy  on  the  bays ;  and  with  a  very  alter- 
ed expression  of  countenance  she  resumed  the  reins,  and  drove 
slowly  homeward. 

44  She  is  very  ill,  very  ill !  but  she  wishes  to  see  yoo,  and 
you  must  an  there ;  but  not  to-morrow.  She  is  passing  a  crisis 
now,  and  her  physician  says,  will  be  easier  if  not  better,  after 
to-morrow.  Poor  girt !  dear  Blanch !  Ah,  Clay !  but  no— no 
matter ;  I  shall  talk  about  it  with  more  composure  by  and  by— 
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I*dy  Fanny's  tears  rained  opon  her  two  hands  as  she  let 
out  her  impatient  bones  to  be  sooner  at  home,  and,  in  half  an 
hoar,  Clay  was  alone  in  his  luxurious  quarters,  under  Sir  Har- 
ry's roof,  with  two  boars  to  dinner,  and  more  than  thoughts 
enough,  and  very  sad  ones,  to  make  him  glad  of  time  and  soli- 
tude. 

Freer  Hall  was  rail  of  company — Sir  Harry's  company — 
and  Clay,  with  the  quiet  assurance  of  a  London  star,  used  to 
the  dominant,  took  his  station  by  Lady  Fanny  on  entering  the 
drawing-room,  and  when  dinner  was  announced,  gave  her  his 
arm,  without  troubling  himself  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
baronet  who  had  claim  to  the  honour,  and  of  whom  he  must 
simply  make  a  mortal  enemy.  At  table,  the  conversation  ran 
mainly  in  Sir  Harry's  vein,  hunting,  and  Clay  did  not  even 
take  the  listener's  part ;  but,  in  a  low  tone,  talked  of  London 
to  Lady  Fanny — her  ladyship,  (unaccountably  to  her  husband 
and  his  friends,  who  were  used  to  furnish  her  more  merriment 
than  reverie.)  pensive  and  out  of  spirits.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  Clay  disappeared  with 
her,  and  their  evening  was  a  tete-a-tete,  for  Sir  Harry  and  his 
friends  were  three-bottle  men,  and  commonly  bade  good-night 
to  ladies  when  the  ladies  left  the  table.  If  there  had  been  a 
second  thought  in  the  convivial  squirearchy,  they  would  have 
troubled  their  heads  less  about  a  man  who  did  not  exhibit  the 
first  symptom  of  love  for  the  wife — civility  to  the  husband. 
But  this  is  a  hand-to-mouth  world  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
and  nothing  is  stored  but  experiences,  life-time  by  life-time. 

Another  day  passed  and  another,  and  mystery  seemed  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  hour,  for  there  were  enigmas  for  all.  Regu- 
larly, morning  and  afternoon,  the  high  stepping  ponies  were 
ordered  round,  and  Lady  Fanny  (with  Mr.  Clay  tor  company 
to  the  gate)  visited  the  Beau/ins,  now  against  positive  orders 
from  the  irate  Sir  Harry,  and  daily,  Clay's  reserve  with  bis 
beautiful  hostess  increased,  and  his  distress  o(  mind  with  it, 
for  both  he  and  she  were  alarmed  with  the  one  piece  of  unex- 
plained intelligence  between  them— Miss  Beaufin  would  see 
Mr.  Clay  when  she  should  be  dying !  Not  before— for  worlds 
not  before— and  of  the  physician  constantly  in  attendance, 
(Lady  Fanny  often  present,)  Clay  knew  that  the  poor  girl  be- 
sought with  an  eagerness,  to  the  last  degree  touching  and  ear- 
nest, to  know  when  hope  could  be  given  over.  She  was  in- 
dulged, unquestioned,  as  a  dying  daughter ;  and,  whatever 
'might  be  her  secret,  Lady  Fanny  promised  that  at  the  turning 
hour,  come  what  would  of  distressing  and  painful,  she  would 
herself  come  with  Mr.  Clay  to  her  death-bed. 

Sir  Harry  and  bis  friends  were  in  the  billiard-room,  and 
Lady  Fanny  and  Clay  breakfasting  together,  when  a  note  was 
brought  in  by  one  of  the  footmen,  who  waited  for  an  answer. 

"Say  that  I  will  come,''  said  Lady  Fanny,  "and  stay, 
George !  See  that  my  ponies  are  harnessed  immediately ;  put 
the  head  of  the  phsston  up,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  coach-house. 
And,  Timson !"  she  added  to  the  butler  who  stood  at  the  side 
table, u  if  Sir  Harry  inquires  for  me,  say  that  I  am  gone  to  visit 
a  sick  friend." 

Lady  Fanny  walked  to  the  window.  It  rained  in  torrents. 
There  was  no  need  of  explanation  to  Clay ;  he  understood  the 
note  and  its  meaning. 

"The  offices  connect  with  the  stables  by  a  covered  way," 
she  said,  "and  we  will  get  in  there.  Shall  you  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes  ?" 

u  Quite,  dear  Lady  Fanny !    I  am  ready  now." 

"The  rain  is  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,"  she  added, 
in  going  out,  "  for  Sir  Harry  will  not  see  us  go;  and  he  might 
throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  make  it  difficult  to  manage. 
Wrap  well  up,  Ernest !" 

The  butler  looked  inquisitively  at  Clay  and  his  mistress, 
bat  both  were  preoccupied,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  rapid  phae- 
ton was  on  its  way,  the  ponies  pressing  on  the  bit  as  if  the 
eagerness  of  the  two  hearts  beating  behind  them  was  commu- 
nicated through  the  reins,  and  Lady  Fanny,  contrary  to  her 
wont,  driving  in  unenoouraging  silence.  The  three  or  four 
miles  between  Freer  Hall  and  their  destination  were  soon  tra- 
versed, and  under  the  small  porte-cochere  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion the  ponies  stood  panting  and  sheltered. 

"  Kind  Lady  Fanny  !  God  bless  you !"  said  a  tall,  dark 
man,  of  a  very  striking  exterior,  coming  out  to  the  phaeton. 
"  And  you,  sir,  are  welcome !" 

They  followed  him  into  the  little  parlour,  where  Clay  was 
presented  by  Lady  Fanny  to  the  mother  of  Miss  Beaufin,  a 
singularly  yet  sadly  sweet  woman  in  voice,  person  and  ad- 
dress; to  the  old,  white-haired  vicar,  and  to  the  physician, 
who  returned  his  bow  with  a  cold  and  very  formal  salute. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  said  he,  "  and  at  the  request 
of  Miss  Beaufin,  Lady  Fanny  and  this  gentleman  will  please 
go  to  her  chamber  without  us.  I  can  trust  your  ladyship  to  see 
that  her  remainder  of  life  is  not  shortened  nor  harassed  by 
needless  agitation." 

Clay's  heart  beat  violently.  At  die  extremity  of  the  long 
and  dimly-lighted  passage  thrown  open  by  the  father  to  Lady 
Fanny,  he  saw  a  white  curtained  bed— the  death-bed,  he 
knew,  of  the  gay  and  fair  flower  of  a  London  season,  the  wou- 
ld idol  of  mfficuU  fashion,  and  unadmiring  rank.   Blanch 


der  and  i  . , 

Beaufin  had  appeared  like  a  marvel  in  the  brilliant  circles  of 


Lady  Fanny's  acquaintance,  a  distinguished, 
dazzling  girl,  of  whom  her  fair  introductresa  (either  in  mischief 
or  good  nature)  would  say  nothing  but  that  she  was  her  neigh- 
bour in  Cheshire,  though  all  that  nature  could  lavish  on  one 
human  creature  seemed  hers,  with  all  that  high  birth  could 
stamp  on  mien,  countenance  and  manners.  Clay  paid  her  bia 
tribute  with  the  rest— the  hundred  who  flattered  and  followed 
her;  but  she  was  a  proud  girl,  and  though  be  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  being  near  her,  nothing  in  her  manner  betrayed 
to  him  that  he  was  not  counted  among  the  hundred.  A  Lon- 
don season  fleets  fast,  and,  taken  by  surprise  with  Lady  Fan- 
ny's early  departure  for  the  country,  her  farewells  were  writ- 
ten on  the  corners  of  cards,  and  with  a  secret  deep  buried  in 
the  heart,  she  was  brought  back  to  the  retirement  of  home. 

Brief  history  of  the  breaking  of  a  heart ! 

Lady  Fanny  started  slightly  on  entering  the  chamber  Hie 
sick  girl  sat  propped  in  an  arm  chair,  dressed  in  snowy  white ; 
even  her  slight  foot  appearing  beneath  the  edge  of  her  dress 
in  a  slipper  of  white  satin.  Tier  brown  hair  fell  in  profuse 
ringlets  over  her  shoulders  ;  but  it  was  gathered  behind  into  a 
knot,  and  from  it  depended  a  white  veil,  the  diamonds  wliich 
fastened  it,  pressing  to  the  glossy  carve  of  her  head,  a  slender 
stem  of  orange-flowers.  Her  features  were  of  that  slight 
mould  which  shows  sickness  by  little  except  higher  trans- 
parency of  the  blue  veins,  and  brighter  redness  in  the  lips, 
and  as  she  smiled  with  suffused  cheek,  and  held  out  her 
gloved  hand  to  Clay,  with  a  vain  effort  to  articulate,  he  passed 
his  hands  across  his  eyes  and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  friend. 
He  had  expected,  though  he  had  never  realized,  that  she 
would  be  altered.  She  looked  almost  as  he  had  left  her.  He 
remembered  her  only  as  he  had  oftenest  seen  her — dressed 
for  ball  or  party,  ana  but  for  the  solemnity  of  the  preparation 
he  had  gone  through,  be  might  have  thought  bis  feelings  had 
been  played  upon  only ;  that  Blanch  Beaufin  was  well— still 
beautiful  and  well ;  that  he  should  again  see  her  in  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  London  ;  still  love  her  as  he  secretly  did,  and 
receive  what  he  now  felt  would  be  under  any  circumsianres  a 
gift  of  Heaven,  the  assurance  of  a  return.  This  and  a  world 
of  confused  emotion,  tumultuously  and  in  an  instant,  rushed 
through  his  heart ;  for  there  are  moments  in  which  we  live 
lives  of  feeling  and  thought;  moments,  glances,  which  supply 
years  of  secret  or  bitter  memory. 

This  is  but  a  sketch— but  an  outline  of  a  tale  over  true. 
Were  there  space,  were  there  time  to  follow  out  the  traverse 
thread  of  its  mere  mournful  incidents,  we  might  write  the  re- 
verse side  of  a  leaf  of  life  ever  read  partially  and  wrong — the 
life  of  the  gay  and  unlamenting.  Sickness  and  death  had 
here  broken  down  a  wall  of  adamant  between  two  creatores, 
every  way  formed  for  each  other.  In  health  and  ordinary 
regularity  of  circumstances,  they  would  have  loved  as  truly 
and  deeply  as  those  in  humbler  or  in  more  fortunate  relative 
positions ;  but  they  probably  would  never  have  been  united. 
Jt  is  the  system,  the  necessary  system  of  the  class  to  which 
Clay  belonged,  to  turn  adroitly  and  gaily  off  every  shaft  10 
the  heart ;  to  take  advantage  of  no  opening  to  affection  ;  to 
hmother  all  preference  that  would  lead  to  an  interchange  of 
hallowed  vows;  to  profess  insensibility  equally  polished  and 
hardened  on  the  subject  of  pure  love ;  to  forswear  marriage, 
and  make  of  it  a  mock  and  an  impossibility.  And  whose 
handiwork  is  this  unnatural  order  of  society  f  Was  it  estab- 
lished by  the  fortunate  and  joyous — by  the  wealthy  and  un- 
trammelled, at  liberty  to  range  the  world  if  they  liked,  and 
marry  where  they  chose,  but  preferring  gaiety  to  happiness, 
and  lawless  liberty  to  virtuous  love  ?  No,  indeed  !  not  by 
these  !  Show  me  one  such  man,  and  I  will  show  you  a  rare 
perversion  of  common  feeling— a  man  who  under  any  circum- 
stances would  have  been  cold  and  eccentric.  It  is  not  to 
those  able  to  marry  where  they  will,  that  the  class  of  London 
gay  men  owe  their  system  of  mocking  opinions.  But  it  is  to 
the  companions  of  fortunate  men — gifted  like  them,  in  all  but 
fortune,  and  holding  their  caste  by  the  tenure  of  forsworn  ties 
—abiding  in  the  Paradise  of  aristocracy,  with  pure  love  for 
the  forbidden  fruit !  Are  such  men  insensible  to  love  1  Has 
this  forbidden  joy — this  one  thing  hallowed  in  a  bad  world ; 
has  it  no  temptation  for  the  gay  man  ?  Is  his  better  nature 
quite  dead  within  him  ?  Is  he  never  ill  and  sad  where  gaiety 
cannot  reach  him  ?  Does  he  envy  the  rich  young  lord,  (his 
friend,)  everything  but  his  blushing*  and  pure  bride  ?  Is  he 
poet  or  wit,  or  the  mirror  of  taste  and  elegance,  yet  incapable 
of  discerning  the  qualities  of  a  true  love ;  the  celestial  refine- 
ment of  a  maiden  passion,  lawful  and  fearless,  devoted  because 
spotless,  and  enduring  because  made  up  half  of  prayer  and 
gratitude  to  her  maker  7  Does  he  not  know  distinctions  of 
feeling,  as  he  knows  character  in  a  play  ?  Does  he  not  die- 
criminate  between  purity  and  guilt  in  love,  as  he  does  in  bia 
nice  judgment  of  honour  and  taste  ?  Is  he  gaily  dead  to  the 
deepest  and  most  elevated  cravings  of  nature— Jove,  passion- 
ate, single-hearted,  and  holy  ?  Trust  me,  there  is  a  bitterness 
whose  depths  we  can  only  fathom  by  refinement !  To  move 
among  creatures  embellished  and  elevated  to  the  last  point  of 
human  attainment,  lovely  and  unsullied,  and  know  yourself 
(as  to  all  but  gazing  on  and  appreciating  them)  a  pariah  and 
an  outcast!  to  breathe  theu  air,  «mi  be  the  companion  aadap- 
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parent  equal  of  those  for  whose  bliss  they  are  created,  and  to 
whom  they  axe  offered  for  choice,  with  the  profusion  of  flow- 
ers in  a  garden — (the  chooser  and  possessor  of  the  brightest 
your  inferior  in  all  else) — to  live  thus ;  to  suffer  thus,  and  •  till 
smile  and  call  it  choice  and  your  own  way  to  happiness — this 
is  mockery  indeed !  He  who  now  stood  in  the  death-room  of 
Blanch  Beanfin,  had  felt  it  in  its  bitterest  intensity ! 

•*  Mr.  Clay !  Ernest  !*'  said  the  now  pale  creature,  breaking 
the  silence  with  a  strong  effort,  for  he  had  dropped  on  his  knee 
*"    *  *"  *  *    Ibutar- 

any- 


at  her  side  in  ungovernable  emotion,  and,  as  yet,  had  b 
ticuiated  her  name ;  "  Ernest !  I  nave  but  little  time  for 
thing— least  of  all  for  disguise  or  ceremony.  I  am  assured 
that  1  am  dying.  I  am  convinced,"  she  added  firmly,  taking 
op  the  watch  that  lay  beside  her,  u  that  I  have  been  told  the 
truth,  and  that  when  this  hour-hand  comes  round  again,  I  shall 
be  dead.  1  will  conceal  nothing.  They  have  given  me  cor- 
dials that  will  support  me  one  hour,  and  for  that  nour— and  for 
eternity— I  wish— if  I  may  be  so  blest— if  God  will  permit- 
to  be  your  wife  !** 

Lady  Fanny  Freer  rose  and  came  to  her  with  rapid  steps, 
and  Clay  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  passion  of  tears  exclaimed, 
»  Oh  God !  can  this  be  true !" 

44  Answer  me  quickly !"  she  continued,  in  a  voice  raised, 
but  breaking  through  sobs,  u  an  hour  is  short—oh  how  short, 
when  it  is  the  last ! — I  cannot  stay  with  you  long,  were  you  a 
thousand  times  mine— tell  me,  Ernest !— shall  it  be  ?— shall  I 
be  wedded  ere  I  die  ?— wedded  now  ?" 

A  passionate  gesture  to  Lady  Fanny  was  all  the  answer 
Clay  could  make,  and  in  another  moment  the  aged  vicar  was 
in  the  chamber,  with  her  parents  and  the  physician,  to  all 
of  whom  a  few  words  explained  a  mystery  which  her  bridal 
attire  hod  already  half  unravelled. 

Blanch  spoke  quickly—11  Shall  he  proceed,  Ernest  V 

Her  prayer-book  was  open  on  her  knee,  and  Clay  gave  it  to 
the  vicar,  who,  with  a  quick  sense  of  sympathy,  and  with  but 
a  glance  at  the  weeping  and  silent  parents,  read  without  delay 
the  hallowed  ceremonial. 

Clay's  countenance  elevated  and  cleared  as  he  proceeded, 
and  Blanch,  with  her  large  suffused  eyes  fixed  on  his,  listened 
with  a  smile,  serene,  but  expressive  of  unspeakable  rapture. 
Her  beauty  had  never  been  so  radiant,  so  angelic.  In  heaven, 
on  her  bridal  night,  beatified  spirit  as  she  was,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  beautiful ! 

One  instant  of  embarrassment  occurred,  unobserved  by  the 
dying  bride,  but,  with  the  tboughtfulness  of  womanly  gene- 
rosity, Lady  Fanny  had  foreseen  it,  and  drawing  off  her  own 
wedding-ring,  she  passed  it  into  Ernest's  hand,  ere  the  inter- 
ruption became  apparent.  Alas !  the  emaciated  hand  ungloved 
to  receive  it !  That  wasted  firmer  pointed  indeed  to  heaven ! 
Till  then,  Clay  had  felt  almost  in  a  dream.  But  here  was  suf- 
fering— sickness— death !  This  told  what  the  hectic  bright- 
ness and  the  faultless  features  would  fain  deny ;  what  the  fra- 
grant and  still  unwithering  flowers  upon  her  temples  would 
seem  to  mock!  But  the  hectic  was  already  fading,  and  the 
flowers  outlived  the  light  in  the  dark  eyes  they  shaded  ! 

The  vicar  joined  their  hands  with  the  solemn  adjuration, 
M  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der ;**  and  Clay  rose  from  his  knees,  and  pressing  his  first  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  strained  her  passionately  to  bis  heart. 

M  Mine  in  heaven !"  she  cried,  giving  way  at  last  to  her 
tears,  as  she  closed  her  slight  arms  over  nis  neck ;  "  mine  in 
heaven !  Is  it  not  so,  mother !  father !  is  he  not  mine  now  ? 
Tliere  is  no  giving  in  marriage  in  heaven,  but  the  ties,  hal- 
lowed here,  are  not  forgotten  there !  Tell  me  they  are  not ! 
Speak  to  me,  my  hosband  !  Press  me  to  your  heart,  Ernest ! 
Your  wife— oh  I  thank  God !" 

The  physician  sprang  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her 

Klse.    She  fell  back  upon  her  pillows,  and  with  a  smile  upon 
r  lips,  and  the  tears  still  wet  upon  her  long  and  drooping 
lashes,  lay  dead. 

Lady  Fanny  took  the  mother  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  gesture 
to  the  hither  and  the  physician  to  follow,  they  retired  and  left 
the  bridegroom  alone. 

life  is  toll  of  sodden  transitions ;  and  the  next  event  in 
that  of  Ernest  Clay,  was  a  duel  with  Sir  Harry  Freer— if  the 
Morning  Post  was  to  be  believed — M  occasioned  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  bfcdy  Fanny,  who  in  a  giddy  moment,  it  appears, 
had  given  to  her  admirer,  Sir  Harry  s  opponent,  her  wedding- 
ring  T"  n.p.  w. 


SLIP-SLOPPEIUES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  Masses.  Galss  axd  Bkatoh: 

The  up-town  door-plates  and  bell-handles  are  shining 
once  more,  and  open  shutters,  clean  windows,  and  parted 
curtains,  acknowledge,  at  last,  the  reluctant  truth  that  the 
fashionables  have  returned  from  travel  and  are  open  to  paste- 
board and  personal  celL    The  ice  has  been  broken  with  a 


"jam,"  echoed  by  one  mneiosJ  astrte,  and  now— segue  1* 
galire  till  the  ice  melts  again !  There  is  a  talk  that  this  is 
to  be  more  an  intellectual  winter  than  the  last— more  reci- 
tations, more  tableaux  vivant?,  more  amversaxiones,  more 
finding  and  producing  of  pew  lions  in  the  lambkindom  of 
poetry.  There  is  also  a  murmur— a  "  shadow  cast  before'*—* 
of  the  «  coming  out"  of  a  very  extraordinary  beauty,  whose 
name  and  educational  cocoon  are  wrapt  in  profound  myste- 
ry. As  the  rumour  started  about  a  week  since,  and  as 
"  pretty  moths"  are  but  twenty  days  in  their  chrysalis,  we 
may  expect  the  emergence  of  her  bright  wings  to  light  in 
about  a  fortnight  She  is  said  to  be  moulded  after  the  (sup- 
posed) lost  type  of  the  seven  belles  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
culmination  occurred  under  the  autocracy  of  Jackson — eyes 
furnished  by  Juno,  mouth  by  Hebe,  and  teeth  and  feet  by 
the  smaller  fairies.  No  corresponding  Hyperion  that  I  can 
hear  of. 

There  is  great  fluttering  and  dismay  among  the  Bowery 
girls  and  the  less  alert  followers  of  the  fashions,  The  re- 
markable splendour  of  the  "  spring  goods,"  and  the  really 
beautiful  and  becoming  style  of  the  new  fabrics,  left  no 
doubt  in  most  minds  that  these  were  to  be  "  the  mode.'* 
The  autumn  pin-moneys  of  all  the  moderately-"  establish- 
ed" ladies  and  their  daughters  "  went  the  way  of  all"  earn- 
ings accordingly,  and  Broadway  grew  as  splendid  as  a  tulip- 
bed,  bright  as  the  bazaar  of  Smyrna.  The  exclusives  were 
at  their  invisible  period  meanwhile,  but,  from  their  carriages, 
they  probably  saw  "  what  was  worn."  Down  dropped  the 
mercury  of  the  mode-ometer  to  extreme  simplicity]  The 
few  ladies  who  appeared,  crossing  the  pavement  from  their 
equipages  to  the  shops,  were  dressed  in  quiet  silks,  costly 
and  neat,  and  the  nameless  and  the  "  unnamed,"  at  the 
same  moment,  seemed  to  flaunt  by  in  the  choicest  and  gay- 
est of  the  new  patterns.  Studied  simplicity,  out  of  doors  at 
least,  is  high  fashion  now,  and  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
convert  their  new  purchases  into  chair-covers  and  bed-cur- 
tains are  left  6tranded,  as  it  were,  on  a  petrified  rainbow. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris"  have 
been  poured  into  our  caldron  of  morals  by  a  single  press  in 
this  city,  and  probably  fifty  thousand  will  be  circulated  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  very  exciting  book,  and  at  this  moment 
making  a  great  noise.  The  translators  are  busily  at  work 
on  other  saleables  of  French  literature,  and  there  will  soon 
be  little  left  unknown  of  the  arcana  of  vice.  Eugene 
Sue,  the  author  of  the  w  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  is  a  comwiMscwr 
of  pleasure,  and  when  I  saw  him,  ten  years  ago,  was  an 
elegant  voluptuary  of  the  first  water.  He  was  just  then 
creeping  through  the  crust  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  into  the 
more  exclusive  sphere  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain — fat, 
good-looking,  and  thirty-two.  He  is,  by  this  time,  "  sloped" 
from  his  meridian,  and  apparently  turning  his  experiences 
into  commodity.  I  observe  that  he  borrows  my  name  for  a 
wicked  Florida  planter  who  misuses  a  lady  of  color — a  re- 
proach which  I  trust  will  not  stick  to  "  us." 

The  publishers  hang  back  from  American  fictions  now-a. 
days,  possibly  finding  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  oc- 
cupied with  the  more  highly-spiced  productions  of  the  class 
just  alluded  to,  and  it  is  impossible  to  induce  mem  to  give 
anything  for — hardly,  indeed,  to  look  at — an  indigenous 
manuscript  Accident  threw  into  my  hands,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  novel  which  had  lain  for  some  time  unread  in  a  publish- 
ers drawer,  and  after  reading  a  few  chapters  I  became  con- 
vinced mat  it  was  far  above  the  average  of  modern  English 
novels,  and  every  way  worthy  of  publication.  It  was  enti- 
tled "  The  Domine's  Daughter,"  by  Adam  Mundiver,  Esq., 
and  would  have  Iain  forgotten  and  unexamined  till  dooms- 
day, but  for  a  friendly  Orpheus  who  made  it  his  Eurydice 
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«ad  want  to  Lethe  after  it  Such  a  back  should  sorely  repre- 
sent money  In  a  country  where  literature  is  acknowledged. 

I  very  seldom  can  find  it  in  my  backbone  to  aitoutafive- 
«*  play,  but  I  saw  Macready  s  «  Richelieu,"  and  I  have 
seen  Forrestfs,  throughout  Forrest  began  rather  ineflac- 
tively,  probably  disturbed  by  the  defence  he  was  obliged  to 
make  against  an  aspersion,  before  the  play  commenced.  He 
soon  warmed  into  it,  however,  and,  to  my  thinking,  played 
the  character  far  better  than  Macready.  The  details— the 
imitation  of  decrepitude— the  posturing  and  walking  the 
stage— were  better  done  by  Macready ;  but  the  passion  of 
the  play,  the  expression,  the  transfusion  of  actor  to  charac- 
ter, the  illusion,  the  effect— these  were  all  vastly  better 
achieved  by  Forrest.  A  line  drawn  across  the  tops  of  Ma- 
cready's  «  points*  would  leave  Forrest  below  in  all  matters 
of  detail,  but  it  would  only  cut  the  base  of  the  letter's  pyra- 
mids of  passion.  Forrest  runs  sometimes  into  the  melo-dra- 
matic,  seduced  by  the  «  way  it  takes,"  but  he  has  fine  ge. 
nius,  and  if  he  played  only  to  audiences  of  «  good  discre- 
tion," he  would  (or  could)  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

Wallack*S  friends,  myself  among  the  number,  have  been 
annoyed  at  the  many  contretemps  which  have  conspired  to 
make  his  latter  engagement  at  the  Park  so  unsatisfactory. 
In  genteel  comedy,  of  which  he  is  the  master-player  now  on 
the  stage,  he  was  unable  to  do  anything,  from  the  lack  of 
materials  in  that  stock-company  for  a  cast ;  and,  indeed,  he 
played  always  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  one  free  horse  in  a 
slow' team.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Brougham  (both  first-rate  playeia 
of  high  comedy,  and  the  latter  a  very  beautiful  and  effective 
woman,  into  the  bargain)  might  have  been  engaged  at  the 
Park  for  the  winter  with  great  ease,  and  then  we  might 
have  seen  (what  is  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  theatricals) 
comedies  well  cast  and  played.  I  hope  there  will  be  some 
combination  among  the  actors  to  give  us  a  "go,"  with  a 
wheel  with  more  than  one  spoke  in  it,  and  then  we  might 
have  Wallack  as  he  should  be— a  dramatic  gem  in  proper 
setting. 

General  Bertrand  is  winning  admiration  on  all  sides,  and 
his  visit  to  this  country  will  grow  into  an  ovation  after  all 

The  weather  is  so  fine  that  it  is  probably  a  direct  plagia- 
rism from  the  upper  sky— a  composition  of  balm  and  light 
quite  celestial. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  out  a  letter 
this  morning,  or,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  an  accompani- 
ment of  military  music.  My  friend  Gen.  Morris  has  his 
battalions  in  arms  for  review,  and  my  pen  "  marks  time," 
as  if  itB  forked  nib  were  under  the  General's  orders— (and 
as,  perhaps,  it  should  be,  coming  from  a  very  military  bird, 
whose  father's  feathers  have  seen  service  under  him.) 

Apropos  of  procession,  by  the  way,  I  have  had  a  moder- 
ate laugh  at  the  effect  of  a  typographical  blunder  in  Dr. 
Julius's  German  edition  of  his  travels  in  this  country.  The 
Doctor  is  giving  an  account  of  an  abolition  procession  in 
Cincinnati,  and  he  records  in  English  the  inscriptions  on 
the  banners.  One,  he  says,  had  the  reproachful  and 
pathetic  sentiment:  "Although  our  whins  art  black  our 
souls  are  white:1    For  "  shins"  read  s&ins. 

The  Sultan  of  the  Comoro  Islands  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  in  Wall-street,  a  translation  of  which  by  a 
very  accomplished  and  self-taught  linguist  (Mr.  Cotheal) 
may  be  amusing  to  your  readers.  The  Comoro  Isles,  as 
you  know,  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  north  end  of 
Madagascar,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  very  friendly  race  of 
Mahometan  Arabs.  The  king  resides  in  Johanna,  the 
largest  of  the  Islands,  and  (in  London  slang)  he  is  a  slap-up 
old  trader,  getting  ivory  and  gold  dust  from  Madagascar, 
and  swapping  these  and  his  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  for 


Lowell  factory-etufis  or  any  other  freight  of  American  ves- 
sels.   He  writes  a  very  worshipful  letter: 

"To  the  American  city  of  New-Yctk:  For  the  beloved 
Sheikh  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  No,  49  WalUtreet  May  Allah 
be  his  guide !  Amen !  Badooh ! 

By  the  grace  of  the  Most  High : 

To  the  dearest,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  generous 
Sheikh  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  the  honoured,  the  exalted,  the 
magnificent,  the  contented.  May  Allah,  the  Moat  High, 
be  his  guide !  Amen ! 

Now,  after  offering  thee  honour  and  protection  from 
the  Henzooanee  city  (Johanna)  and  its  inhabitants,  this  is 
what  I  tell  thee.  Thy  noble  letter  arrived  and  we  read  it 
Thy  friend  understood  itB  contents.  May  Allah  reward 
thee  well  I  Thou  sayest  in  thy  letter  that  thou  desireet  sell- 
ing and  buying  in  our  land,  and  that  thou  wisheat  friendship 
with  us.  Thou  art  welcome.  We  thank  thee,  and  accept 
thy  offer.  Thou  didst  tell  us  that  we  should  advise  thee  of 
any  thing  that  we  should  need  from  thee.  Again  we  thank 
thee,  and  inform  thee  that  thou  mayest  send  to  us  a  person 
on  thy  part  that  shall  dwell  in  the  Henzooanee  country.  In 
order  that  thy  business  may  be  complete,  a  shop  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  every  thing  that  there  is  in  the  country,  shall  be 
made  ready,  on  our  part,  if  it  please  God.  Whatever  shall 
be  wanted  in  these  regions  shall  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

I  and  all  my  Henzooalee  tribes  request  that  thou  unite  us 
with  the  American  tribes  in  friendship  and  good  fellowship, 
like  as  we  are  united  with  the  English,  and  we  will  serve 
you  all  as  we  serve  them.  Now,  we  have  conceived  here  a 
great  desire  for  the  American  tribes.  Tell  them  to  send  us 
their  letters,  or  a  man-of-war  ship*  on  their  part,  and  we 
will  bind  ourselves  by  a  binding  treaty.  Now,  the  thing  we 
need  and  want  from  thee  are  sealed  letters  of  advice  for  our 
assurance ;  and  in  order  that  thou  mayst  know  that  this  letter  * 
is  from  us,  we  stamp  it  with  our  seal.  We  request  that  thou 
send  us  all  kinds  of  linen  goods  and  cottons,  both  white,  and 
brown,  and  fine  stripes,  and  all  kinds  of  woollen  cloths ;  and 
ten  bedsteads  and  sixty  chairs:  all  kinds  of  glass;  lamps, 
large  and  small,  and  some  for  placing  on  the  table ;  and  fine 
silk  handkerchiefs.  This  is  what  we  tell  thee.  Now  salu- 
tation and  prosperity  be  with  thee  for  ever ! 

Dated  the  10th  of  the  month  of  Dool  Heggeh,  1252,  (cor- 
responding to  about  the  16th  of  March,  1837.) 

From  thy  friend  the  Sooltan  the  sublime,  son  of  the  Sool- 
tan,  Abd- Allah  the  sublime,  Shirazy." 

As  a  long  lesson  in  civilization,  I  have  advised  my  friend 
Palmer,  "  the  magnificent,  the  contented,"  to  send  out  to 
his  friend,  the  Sultan  of  the  Comoros,  a  youth  accomplished 
in  compounding  the  following  drinks,  (copied  from  the  bill 
of  fare  of  a  new  restaurant  in  Boston :) 

"  Plain  mint  julap,  fancy  do.,  mixed  do.,  peach  do.,  orange 
do.,  pine-apple  do.,  claret  do.,  capped  do.,  strawberry  do., 
arrack  do.,  racehorse  do.  Sherry  cobler,  rocbelle  do~,  ar- 
rack da,  peach  do.,  claret  do.,  Tip  and  Ty,  fiscal  agent, 
veto,  I.  O.  Un  Tippe  Na  Pecco,  moral  suasion,  vox  populi, 
ne  plus  ultra,  Shambro,  pig  and  whistle,  citronella  jam,  egg- 
nog,  Sargent,  silver-top,  poor  man's  punch,  arrack  punch, 
iced  punch,  spiced  punch,  epicure's  punch,  milk  punch, 
peach  punch,  Jewett's  fancy,  deacon,  exchange,  stone-wall, 
Virginia  fancy,  Knickerbocker,  smasher,  floater,  sifter,  soda 
punch,  soda,  mead,  mulled  wines  of  all  descriptions." 

After  this  array  of  compounds,  I  think  the  vexed  question 
of  the  ingredients  of  FaUetafTs  sack  must  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. I  understand  that  a  shop  is  opened  in  the  Strand, 
London,  for  the  sale  of  these  potations — one  instance  at 
least  of  a  vice  of  civilization  going  eastward.  We  must 
wear  it  for  our  feather — since  our  drinks  are  the  only  feature 
of  our  country  for  which  Dickens  gives  us  unqualified 
praise. 

Albert  Pike,  the  "  hyraner  of  the  Gods"  and  lawyer  in 
Arkansas,  has  recovered  bis  health,  and  left  our  hotel  this 
morning  ori*his  route  westward.  He  would  be  an  honour 
to  our  poetical  literature  if  the  law  did  not "stand  betwixt 
the  wind  and  his  nobility." 


*  It  i»  reftvahing  to  know  that  there  *  an  Waad  where  "letten" 
and  a  u  man-of-war  ship"  are  convertible  equivalents. 
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The  "Lift  Preserving  Coffin,"  lately  exhibited  at  the  fair 
of  the  Institute,  it »  00  constructed  as  to  fly  open  with  the  least 
stir  of  the  occupant,  and  made  as  comfortable  within  as  if 
intended  for  *  temporary  lodging.  The  proprietor  recom- 
mends (which,  indeed,  it  would  be  useless  without,)  a  cor- 
responding facility  of  exit  from  the  vault,  and  arrangements 
for  privacy,  light  and  fresh  air— in  short,  all  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  revenamt  on  first  waking.  Not  being,  my. 
self,  a  person  wholly  incapable  of  changing  my  mind,  I  felt, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  some  little  alarm  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  trance  or  suspended  animation,  and,  seeing  a 
coffin-shop  near  Niblo's,  I  ventured  to  call  on  the  proprietor 
(Mr.  D — — ,  a  most  respectable  undertaker)  and  make  a 
few  inquiries.  Mr.  D.  buries  from  one  to  three  persons  a 
day,  averaging  from  six  to  eight  hundred  annually.  He 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  inter  the  same  gentleman 
twice,  in  a  professional  practice  of  many  years.  He  has 
seen  a  great  number  of  coffins  re-opened  and  never  a  sign 
of  the  person's  having  moved,  except  by  sliding  in  bringing 
down  stairs.  I  mentioned  to  him  an  instance  that  came  to 
my  own  knowledge,  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  found  turned 
upon  her  lace  ■■disinterred  the  day  after  her  burial  to  be 
shown  to  a  relative.  But,  even  this,  he  thought,  was  the 
result  of  rude  handling  of  the  coffin.  Mr.  D.  seemed  incredu- 
lous as  to  any  modern  instance  of  burial  alive.  He  had 
spent  much  time  and  money,  however,  in  experiments  to 
keep  people  dead.  He  thought  that  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, made  of  an  iron  cylinder  to  resist  die  pressure  of 
the  air,  the  body  could  be  kept  unchanged  for  fifty  years, 
and  that,  immersed  in  spirits  and  enclosed  in  lead,  the  face 
would  be  recognizable  after  twenty  years.  (The  process 
seems  both  undesirable  and  contradictory,  by  the  way— for 
the  posthumous  drowning  of  a  man  makes  Ms  death  sure, 
and  he  is  kept  in  spirits  to  prevent  hie  vegetating — as  he 
would  naturally  alter  decay.) 

Incidentally,  Mr.  D.  informed  me  that  a  respectable  funeral 
in  New. York  costs  from  two  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, being  rather  more  expensively  done  in  New-York  and 
Boston  than  in  any  other  city  except  New  Orlerns,  (where 
they  say  a  man  may  afford  to  live  who  cannot  afford  to  die.) 
In  Philadelphia  they  make  the  coffin  with  a  sloping  roof, 
which,  he  remarked,  is  increment  for  packing  in  vaults, 
though  it  seems  accommodated  to  the  one  epitaph  of  the 
Romans — tit  illi  terra  levis.  They  line  their  coffins  more 
expensively  in  Philadelphia  than  elsewhere — with  satin  or 
velvet  instead  of  flannel — and  bury  the  dead  in  silk  stockings 
and  white  gloves.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  ceremo- 
ny of  hired  mourners,  as  in  England,  nor  of  plumes  to  the 
hearse  and  horses. 

Notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  my  friend  the  undertak- 
er, however,  asphyxia,  or  a  suspension  of  life,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  death,  is  certified  to  in  many  instances,  and 
carefully  provided  for  in  some  countries.  In  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, the  dead  man  is  laid  in  a  weltaired  room  and  his 
hand  fastened  for  three  days  to  a  bell-pull  The  Romans 
cut  off  one  of  the  fingers  before  burning  the  corpse  or  other- 
wise bestowing  it  out  of  sight  The  Egyptians  made  sure 
by  embalming,  and  other  nations  by  frequent  washing  and 
anointing.  Medical  books  say  we  should  wait  at  least  three 
days  in  winter  and  two  in  summer,  before  interring  the 
dead.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  public 
officer  who  .should  carefully  examine  the  body  and  give  a 
certificate,  without  which  the  burial  should  be  illegal. 

The  embellishment  of  burial  grounds  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  commendable  features  of  our  time  and  country. 
There  always  seemed  to  me  far  too  much  horror  connected 
with  the  common  idea  of  death  and  burial.    Hie  Moravians 


make  flower-gardens  of  their  graveyards,  and  inscribe  upon 
the  stone  at  the  head  of  the  buried  man  the  "  day  he  came 
hither  and  the  day  he  went  home" — his  birth-day  and  time 
of  death.  This  is  clothing  with  the  proper  aspect  an  event 
which  is  only  an  unlinking  of  a  chain,  no  part  of  which  can 
decay— the  spirit  to  return  to  its  fountain  and  the  body  to 
be  re-produced  in  other  forms  of  life— and  it  is  a  curious 
thing  that  moat  Christians  represent  Death  as  a  frightful  ekele. 
ton,  while  the  Greeks,  who  had  no  happiness  in  their  here- 
after, painted  him  as  a  sleeping  child  or  a  beautiful  youth. 
Deo*  in  the  East  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  attachment 
of  a  particular  deity,  who  took  his  favourite  to  a  better  world ; 
to  the  love  of  Aurora,  if  the  death  happened  in  the  morning; 
of  Selene,  if  it  happened  at  night ;  of  the  water-nymphs,  if 
drowned;  of  Jupiter,  if  killed  by  lightning.  The  caverns 
where  the  martyrs  were  laid  were  called  "  chambers  of  re- 
pose." And  this,  surely,  is  the  better  impression  to  give  of 
death  to  those  whose  minds  are  forming.  Query — whether 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  cemeteries  and 
brightening  all  the  common  surroundings  of  death  and  burial 
would  not  be  worthy  the  attention  of  some  philanthropic  en- 
thusiast ?  The  solemnities  connected  with  a  future  life  need 
not  make  the  gate  to  it  always  so  dreadful ;  and,  for  one,  I 
should  be  content  to  put  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  on 
a  level  with  the  unlinking  of  a  friendship  or  a  change  of 
opinion— erecting  a  cenotaph  for  either  of  the  three  changes, 
as  the  Pythagoreans  did  to  the  memory  of  those  who  left 
their  sect    But  this  is  more  an  essay  than  an  epistle. 

A  beautiful  printed  copy  of  a  "  Translation  of  Ten 
Cantos  of  Dante' 9  Inferno*  has  been  sent  me.  The  trans- 
lator is  Mr.  Persons,  of  Boston.  It  is  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  scholarship  and  labour,  and  an  uncommon  fecUity  of  Ian- 
guage— all  of  which,  expended  on  an  original  poem,  might, 
with  his  talent,  have  produced  something  as  good  as  his 
translation,  though  not  as  good  as  Dante's  Inferno.  It  strikes 
me  that  any  transfer  of  a  work  of  genius  from  one  language 
to  another— professing  more  than  a  simple  rendering  of  the 
meaning  and  yet  giving  a  deteriorated  copy— is  a  loss  of 
time  and  an  injury  to  the  original  author.  Mr.  Parsons  hss 
done  his  translation  in  double  rhyme,  depriving  Dante  of 
the  beauty  of  the  terxa  rima,  and  at  the  same  time  weak- 
ening the  literalness  of  the  translation  by  the  fetters  of 
rhyme,  and  this  seems  to  me  ill-advised.  There  is  no  me- 
dium, I  think,  between  a  translation  of  absolute  fidelity  and 
a  refusion  and  recasting  of  the  subject-matter  by  a  genius 
almost  equal  to  the  original  author ;  and,  after  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  Byron  at  this,  Mr.  Parsons  might  hesitate.  I 
hope  he  will  try  something  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  Ellis's  "  Housekeeping  Made  Easy"  has  been  Ameri- 
canized (adapted  to  the  habits  of  our  people,  that  is  to  say) 
by  a  very  distinguished  lady  of  New- York,  and  it  is  the 
oooxERY-BOOK— they  say,  who  know.  Burgess  &  Stringer 
are  selling  it  by  thousands.  Like  .every  thing  else,  almost, 
our  cookery  is  a  compound  of  French  and  RngKofa  practice, 
taking  (as  intended  by  this  lady  in  her  book)  the  excellent 
cies  of  both. 

Crawford's  Statue  of  Orpheus  is  being  treated  with  due 
honour  in  Boston — Boston  all-praiseworthy  for  its  wannm 
in  fostering  the  arts  I  The  Athensum  was  found  to  have  no 
room  which  could  show  this  fine  work  to  advantage,  and 
the  committee  are  now  putting  up  a  separate  building  for 
its  exhibition. 

Mr.  Gould's  new  work,  "  The  Sleep-Rider  in  the  Omni- 
bus," is  very  amusingly  written,  and  is  making  a  stir. 

The  city  is  depleting  some  what— strangers  departing  dai- 
ly south  and  west  in  large  troops.  Broadway  loses  a  con- 
siderable attraction  thereby. 
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HBRE-AND-THERE-ITIE& 
Thanks  to  the  increase  of  our  readers,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  withdraw  our  contributions  from 
the  magazines,  and  shall  hereafter  write  for  no 
monthly  or  weekly  except  the  New  Mirbob*  We 
have  sent  our  last  tale  to  our  liberal  friends,  Gra- 
ham and  Godey,  and  have  of  course  a  spacious 
pasture  to  add  to  the  freehold  of  the  homestead. 
We  have  had  some  praise  for  our  magazine-wit- 
ing,  and  we  are  therefore  emboldened  to  think 
that  the  mention  of  our  transfer  of  this  particular 
talent  to  the  use  of  the  New  Mibbok  only  may 
commend  it  more  to  your  liking. 


A  gentleman  in  New-Jersey  has  sent  us  some  "  Lines  on 
the  death  of  a  young  lady,"  and  they  express  very  natural 
feelings ;  but  with  neither  novelty  or  force  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  print  He  should  be  aware,  that  while  grief  is  new, 
the  most  commonplace  expression  of  it  seems  forcible  to 
the  sufferer.    The  ear  to  which 

'*  The  pine  boughs  ling 
Old  song!  with  new  gladness" 

has  the  gladness  in  itself,  as  the  wounded  heart  has  in  its 
wound  the  eloquence  of  an  old  monotone  of  grief.  If  be  is 
disposed  to  soothe  his  sorrow  by  an  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, however,  he  should  brood  upon  such  pictures  as  Shelley 
draws  in  the  Witch  of  Adas: 

"  For,  on  the  night  that  they  were  boiled,  she 

Restored  the  embnlmer's  raining,  and  shook 
The  light  oat  of  the  funeral  lamps  to  be 

A  mimic  day  within  that  deathy  nook. 
And  there  the  body  lay,  age  after  age, 

Mute,  breathing,  beating,  warm  and  undecaylng. 
Like  one  asleep  in  a  green  henojtage, 

With  gentle  dreams  upon  its  eyelids  playfng.** 


"  T."  a  Virginian,  has  one  good  touch  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cence," 

c<  That  fascinating,  lastrous  eye 
Which  lighted  up  a  shady  spot," 

mat  is  to  say,  if  he  meant  to  express  the  beauty  of  a  bright 
eye  set  in  a  dusky  eyelid — a  thing  we  exceedingly  admire. 
But  the  remainder  is  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  he  sent  us 
before,  and  we  "  put  on  the  break"  rather  than  let  him  go 
down  hill 


"  A  friend"  wishes  us  to  "  do  our  part"  toward  putting 
down  the  abuses  and  perversions  of  criticism.  La !  man ! 
you  can't  reform  the  age !  Besides,  criticism'  has  killed  itself 
by  overdoing  the  matter.  Who  judges  of  a  book  by  a  criti- 
cism upon  it !  The  beat  way  is  to  keep  overdoing  it—to 
knock  down  the  bull  the  way  he  is  going,  not  to  keep  him 
on  bis  legs  by  ineffectual  opposition.  Nobody  is  hurt  by 
criticism  now — nobody  mended.  And  what  Utopia  could 
make  h  better?  Coleridge  was  over-sensitive  on  the  subject, 
though  he  laments  the  degradation  of  authors  very  eloquent 
ly.  "  In  times  of  old,"  he  says,  "  books  were  as  religious 
oracles ;  as  literature  advanced,  they  next  become  venera- 
ble preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instruc- 
tive friends ;  and,  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  sunk  still 
lower  to  that  of  entertaining  companions;  and,  at  present, 
they  seem  degraded  into  culprits,  to  hold  up  their  hands  at 
the  bar  of  every  self-elected  judge  who  chooses  to.  write 
from  humour  or  interest,  enmity  or  arrogance." 


That  our  leaf 


(>  By  some  o'er  hasty  angel  was  misplaced 
In  Fate's  eternal  volume" 


we  have  long  known  and  often  lamented.  There  was  a 
good  horee-jocky  spoiled,  in  the  making  a  poet  of  as,  sand 
we  took  to  the  swing  of  an  axe  like  a  tadpole  to  swimming. 
But  we  were  not  aware  that  we  were  appreciated.  Some 
man,  who  sees  through  our  poetic  visor,  writes  thus  to  the 
"Ohio  Statesman." 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maffit  is  in  town  exhorting  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. N.  P.  Willis  has  taken  up  his  quartern  at  the 
Astor-house  for  the  winter,  I  suppose.  I  think  Wilhs  would 
do  better  in  the  backwoods  than  at  the  Astor,  for  he  is  a 
stout,  able-bodied  man,  and  could  maul  his  hundred  rails  a 
day  like  a  knife.  I  have  no  notion  of  these  overgrown, 
lazy  fellows  laying  around  the  flash  hotels,  idling  away  their 
precious  time." 

First  correcting  this  gentleman's  facts  and  cacology—- (as 
we  do  not  "  lay"  either  eggs  or  wagers,  and  are  not  **  over- 
grown," being  six  feet  high  to  a  hair)— we  entirely  agree 
with  him  as  to  our  original  destination.  We  art  a  crack 
chopster,  and  for  several  winters  have  fulfilled  our  destiny 
with  delight— chopping  an  avenue  through  some  woods  that 
we  thought  belonged  to  us,  (which  avenue  we  finished,  for 
somebody  else,  before  we  discovered  our  mistake,)  and  never 
so  happy  as  when  up  to  the  knees  in  snow  and  letting  it  into 
the  hickories  with  a  woodman's  emphasis  and  discretion !  No 
steam-boiler  ever  rejoiced  in  its  escape-valve,  no  hawser  in 
the  captain's  M  let  go  !*'  as  we  have  done  in  swinging  our 
heart  round  and  banging  h  into  a  tree— for  the  axe  was  bat 
a  vicar  and  a  vent !  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  !**  was  the 
bitterest  veto  ever  laid  upon  our  pleasures. 

But  we  didn't  make  money  at  it  We  eaved  almost 
three  shillings  a  day, — (as  to  a  "  penny  saved**  being  **  equal 
to  a  penny  got,"  we  scorn  the  improbability  !)— and  the  prin- 
cipal profit  was  the  willingness  it  gave  us  to  sit  stiU  in  our 
chair  and  scribble.  No !  we  loved  our  axe  with  a  passion 
We  feared  that  it  might  somehow  turn  out  to  be  a  sinful 
indulgence,  it  was  so  tempting  and  pleasurable — but  alas ! 
we  make  more  with  a  quill — 

('*  would  half  our  wealth 
Might  buy  this  for  a  lie!") 

and  while  that  is  the  case,  the  **  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Statesman"  must  pity,  not  blame,  our  exile  from  the  woods 
to  the  Astor.  Set  us  up— give  us  a  clean  deed  of  Glenmary 
and  its  woods,  a  horse  and  sdefele  and  our  old  axe-— and 
never  boy  watched  the  darkening  of  his  beard  with  the 
delight  with  which  we  shall  see  thicken  again  the  van- 
ished calluses  in  our  palm !  Fie  on  a  life  with  neither  resis- 
tance nor  antagonism — with  close  air,  pent  lungs,  arms  ach- 
ing and  muscles  manacled  and  numb !  Horses  to  break  and 
trees  to  chop  down  are  Paradise  to  it — we  chance  to  know — 
but  our  axe  is  rusty  and  our  quill  is  busy.  Itmicem  eedunt 
dolor  et  vohtpta*. 

"  M.  G.  L."  of  Trenton  writes  us  a  strong  letter,  urging 
the  republication  in  the  Mirror,  of  die  "  Letters  from  under 
a  Bridge."  He  is  at  least  the  twentieth  subscriber  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  us  with  the  same  request 
But  we  cannot  do  it.  We  will  do  another  thing,  however — 
publish  them  (with  the  additional  letters,  since  written)  in 
an  Extra  of  the  New  Mirror.  The  American  edition  is 
out  of  print,  and  the  superb  quarto  edition,  published  in 
London  (and  embellished  with  steel  engravings  at  an  ex- 
pense of  several  thousand  dollars)  is  no  longer  to  be  found 
We  cannot  publish  an  edition  that  would  pay  us,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  copyright  law,  bat  we  can,  perhaps, 
clear  our  expenses  and  supply  our  readers,  by  means  of  an 
Extra.  If  possible  we  will  procure,  for  hs  embellishment, 
the  exquisite  view  of  Glenmary  which  forms  the  vignette  to 
the  London  edition. 
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misery  he  suffered,  and  he  soon  fell  back  into  despondency. 
Notwithstanding  his  age,  for  he  numbered  not  leas  than 
«xty-five  years,  the  old  man  toon  reached  the  Place  Notre 
Dame,  entered  successively  several  houses,  went  into  the 
garrets  of  three  or  four  poor  lodgingB,  visited  families  where 
there  was  the  sick,  and  consoled,  with  kind  and  gentle 
words,  all  who  were  afflicted.  To  the  suffering  be  gave  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  cure ;  to  those  who  attended  them*  en- 
couragement, and  praises  for  their  perseverance  and  good 
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being  of  some  service  to  me,  in  gratitude  for  the  i 
have  given  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it  My  young  frit 
ilL    Take-him  as  a  boarder  until  he  gets  well.    Her© 
purse,  in  which  you  win  find  wherewith  to  make  tW>. 
quisition  of  the  indispensable  articles  to  lodge  your  M 
1  guest" 

M  We  would  give  up  our  own  bed  sooner  than  1 
any  one  brought  here  by  you,"  interrupted  the  i 
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WHY   DON'T   HE   COME1 
wrra  AN  SMKAVWO. 

"  Why  don't  he  come  ? 
Why  don't  he  come  ? 
Id  Roslyn's  rocky  glen 

I  tit  my  lane, 
In  waefu'  mane. 

And  look,  and  look  again. 

"The  day  is  fair, 

And  calm  the  air. 
The  flower  blooms  on  the  lea ; 

All,  all  ia  gay, 

While  I  am  wae, 
Nae  sunshine  beams  on  me ! 

II  Bat  why  that  fear  ? 
He'll  soon  be  here  ! 

Though  poor  my  Lindsay  be, 

Bum  heart  ia  great 

As  my  estate, 
Troth  lighta  hi*  manly  e'e ! 

u  Were  he  a  lord, 

WF  casque  and  sword, 
And  owned  yon  ancient  tower, 

Aye  mony  a  knight 

And  lady  bright 
Would  envy  me  this  hour !" 

Nay,  lady  fair. 

Few.  few  would  dare 
To  win  thee  and  thy  land ; 

For,  lack-a-day, 

Thy  lover  gay 
Die*  by  thy  miner's  hand ! 

Now,  sad  and  meek, 

Fond  lovers  seek. 
His  grave  by  yon  hill-aide ; 

And  pitying  tell 

What  there  befell 
Young  Lindsay  and  his  bride.  j.  a.  c. 

THE   MAN  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

Translated  for  tkt  Jftm  JWrw  from  the  French  of  8.  H.  Bortkoud. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  1813,  an 
old  man  was  walking  slowly  along  the  quay  of  St  Michel, 
apparently  directing  his  steps  towards  the  poor  and  populous 
quarter,  which  men,  far  more  than  at  present,  was  found  in 
the  gloomy  vicinity  of  Notre  Dame.  His  figure  was  a  little 
bent  as  he  walked,  leaning  on  an  ivory-headed  cane ;  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  covered  his  head.  Although  night  was 
approaching*  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  his  mild,  venerable 
countenance,  and  the  profound  expression  of  dejection 
blended  in  it  The  movement  of  the  crowd,  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  walk,  and  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  at  inter- 
vals seemed  to  afford  him  some  consolation ;  then  his  gloomy 
sadness  would  return,  and  his  features  again  assumed  their 
former  bitterness.  He  then  struggled  against  the  fixed,  the 
fatal  thoughts  which  harassed  him ;  he  raised  his  head ;  he 
looked  round  him ;  he  tried  to  give  his  attention  to  what 
was  passing  before  his  eyes  j  but  nothing  could  remove  the 
misery  he  suffered,  and  he  soon  fell  back  into  despondency. 

Notwithstanding  his  age,  for  he  numbered  not  less  than 
/ixty-five  years,  the  old  man  soon  reached  the  Place  Notre 
Dame,  entered  successively  several  houses,  went  into  the 
garrets  of  three  or  four  poor  lodgings,  visited  families  where 
there  was  the  sick,  and  consoled,  with  kind  and  gentle 
words,  all  who  were  afflicted.  To  the  suffering  be  gave  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  cure ;  to  those  who  attended  tbem*  en- 
couragement, and  praises  for  their  perseverance  and  good 


care ;  and  rarely  did  he  depart  without  leaving,  on  the  man- 
telpiece, the  money  to  purchase  the  medicine  he  had  pre- 
scribed, or  to  buy  bread  for  the  day. 

When  he  had  ended  these  works  of  charity,  when  he  had 
no  longer  gratuitous  consultations  to  give,  nor  alms  to  die- 
tribute,  he  prepared  to  return  to  his  home ;  and,  being  weary, 
was  going  to  call  a  carriage,  when  he  heard  a  voice,  as  if 
ashamed,  soliciting  alms,  in  a  low  tone.  He  turned  and 
saw  a  young  man. 

"  Why  do  you  not  workf  said  he.  "I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  help  those  who  can  help  themselves." 

The  beggar  made  no  reply,  but,  quickly  turning,  hurried 
to  the  Greve  ;  and  there,  after  a  short  hesitation  or  prayer, 
was  going  to  fling  himself  into  the  Seine,  when  he  felt  him- 
self arrested  by  the  arm— it  was  the  old  man.  He  compre- 
hended the  fatal  resolution  of  the  unfortunate,  and  ran  as 
fast  as  his  aged  limbs  would  permit  him,  to  prevent  the  rash 
man  from  committing  suicide. 

"  Pardon  me  a  moment's  harshness  and  forgetrulness," 
said  he,  presenting  a  five  franc  piece  to  the  young  man. 

The  latter  gently  repulsed  the  crown. 

"  I  may  as  well  die  to-day  as  to-morrow,"  he  replied. 
"  This  charity,  which  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  solicited, 
would  only  serve  to  prolong  my  agony." 

He  tried  to  go  away,  but  fell,  weak  and  overcome,  on  the 
Greve. 

"  Give,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand,  "  give ! 
The  malady  which  is  preying  upon  me  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
days.  Thanks  to  your  alms,  I  can  appear  before  God  with, 
out  his  reading  the  reprobate  word,  suicide,  written  on  my 
forehead  2  Give,  that  I  may  die  without  crime,  and  with- 
out remorse." 

The  old  man  took  his  hand  and  placed  his  finger  upon  the 
artery  of  his  wrist  He  felt  his  pulse  beat  with  the  violence 
of  a  burning  fever ;  and,  by  the  rapid  light  of  a  passing  car. 
riage,  he  saw  his  countenance  change,  and  take  the  impres- 
sion of  those  fatal  characters  that  indicate  grave  malndiea. 
He  further  discovered,  from  the  habiliments  and  manners  of 
the  unfortunate,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  labouring  class. 

"  Your  situation  demands  the  aid  of  a  physician,"  said  he. 
"  Trust  to  me,  Monsieur,  and  I  will  give  it" 

"  Death,  rather  than  the  hospital,"  replied  the  sick  man. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  you  there,  but  to  carry  you 
among  honest  people,  who  are  devoted  to  me,  and  who 
would  treat  you  like  a  son.  Come,  do  not  deepen-,  but  give 
me  your  arm.    Old  as  I  am,  I  can  easily  support  you." 

He  gave  his  arm  to  the  young  man,  who  permitted  him- 
self to  be  conducted  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and  led  up  to 
the  third  floor,  into  a  small  apartment  occupied  by  honest 


u  Madame  Jeanne,"  said  the  physician,  addressing  a 
woman  about  forty,  "  you  have  often  expressed  the  wish  of 
being  of  some  service  to  me,  in  gratitude  for  the  assistance  I 
have  given  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it  My  young  friend  is 
ilL  Take  "him  as  a  boarder  until  he  gets  well.  Here  is  a 
purse,  in  which  you  will  find  wherewith  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  indispensable  articles  to  lodge  your  new 
guest" 

M  We  would  give  up  our  own  bed  sooner  than  lodge  badly 
any  one  brought  here  by  you,"  interrupted  the  artisan ;  and 
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both  set  about  preparing  a  couch  for  the  young  man,  who 
could  hardly  support  himself.  The  doctor  aided  the  artisan 
and  his  wife  to  undress  him,  after  which  he  bled  him,  wrote 
prescriptions,  and  departed,  promising  to  return  early  the 
next  day. 

The  next  morning  the  condition  of  the  poor  young  man 
was  worse ;  the  fever  assumed  an  alarming  character ;  de- 
hnum  had  seized  him,  and  he  was  uttering  a  thousand  ex- 
travagant things  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  the  doctor  re- 
cognized as  German.  He  called  his  mother  to  hie  aid ;  he 
mingled,  with  complaints  and  despair,  his  national  songs, 
and  promised  his  betrothed  he  would  soon  marry  her.  Never 
had  illness  produced  a  more  complete  disorder  of  ideas. 

For  eight  days  and  nights  the  two  faithful  persons,  to 
whom  the  doctor  had  confided  the  stranger,  watched  at  his 
pillow.  The  old  physician  visited  him  many  times  every 
day,  and,  at  length,  so  much  care  and  devotion  received 
their  reward.  The  delirium  was  removed,  the  fever  lost  its 
serious  aspect,  and  light  aliments  were  permitted  to  be  given 
the  convalescent 

That  day  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  humble  Iodg- 
ingB  of  the  artisan,  for  Antoine,  as  well  as  his  wife,  had 
taken  a  parental  affection  for  him,  who  owed  his  life  to  their 
affectionate  care  and  attentions. 

The  first  words  of  the  convalescent  were  to  thank  them 
for  their  kindness,  and  to  ask  the  name  of  the  charitable  old 
man,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  To  his  great  surprise,  they 
replied  they  knew  not  his  name.  He  was  attending  one  of 
their  neighbours,  and  when  this  neighbour  learned  that 
Jeanne  was  sick,  he  begged  him  to  cure  her,  and  the  old 
man  had  undertaken  and  happily  effected  it  One  day,  as 
the  savant  was  leaving  their  dwelling,  into  which  he  had 
carried  health  and  happiness,  Antoine  slipped  two  or  three 
pieces  of  gold,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  paper,  into  his  hand. 
One  ought  to  have  seen  the  severe  look  the  doctor  imme- 
diately gave  him. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  practise  my  art  for 
the  price  of  a  month  of  your  toil?  You  have  already  lost 
too  much  time  in  taking  care  of  your  wife !" 

He  went  off  as  if  the  artisan  had  offended  him,  and  it  was 
only  eight  dayB  after  when  he  returned  with  the  sick  man. 

This  recital,  which  the  good  folks  gave  him  with  affec- 
tionate simplicity,  accompanying  every  sentence  with  a 
graceful  eulogy  on  the  old  man,  sensibly  touched  the  heart 
of  the  young  German,  and  added  to  his  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor.  When  he  came  in  at  evening  he  took  his  hand, 
and  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  you !"  said  he.  "  I  owe  it  to  you,  for 
having  saved  me  from  crime !" 

"  A  crime !  yes,  my  child  $  for  it  is  always  a  great  fault 
to  try  by  suicide  to  escape  from  the  trials  that  God  imposes ; 
or  even  from  the  injustice  which  we  receive  from  society  in 
exchange  for  the  service  we  have  rendered.  God  holds  us 
•  accountable  for  the  first ;  as  to  the  second,  we  must  avenge 
ourselves  by  contempt,  or,  what  is  better,  by  pardon." 

The  old  man  sighed  at  these  words,  with  so  much  sadness 
that  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  bitter  was  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  to  himself. 

"  What !"  demanded  the  young  man ;  "  you,  so  noble,  so 
generous,  so  learned,  have  you  to  complain  of  men  and  of 
society?" 

"  Leave  the  wound,  which  the  hand  even  of  a  friend  may 
not  touch,"  interrupted  the  old  man.  u  Come,  let  us  speak 
of  your  projects,  now  that  you  are  fully  convalescent  What 
do  you  wish  to  do,  and  how  can  I  be  useful  to  you  ?" 

"  I  should  tell  you  the  whole  history  of  my  life,  even  if  it 
had  secrets,  but  it  is  only  simple  and  ordinary.    I  was  born 


at  Vienna ;  my  father  was  a  physician,  and  gained  mare  re- 
putation than  fortune  in  its  practice.  He  died  poor,  about 
four  years  since,  leaving  my  mother  no  other  resources  than 
the  very  moderate  income  of  a  small  house,  his  only  patri- 
mony, and  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  inheritance  in  litigation 
at  Paris.  I  studied  with  Soemmering,  famous  for  his  great 
scientific  studies.  Nothing  would  have  been  wanting  to  my 
wishes,  had  I  only  a  small  practice,  to  live  by  the  product  of 
my  labour,  and  to  marry  my  oousin  Mine,  whom  I  loved. 
But  young  physicians  have  little  chance  of  getting  either  pa- 
tients or  fortune.  After  a  year  of  useless  endeavours,  of 
vain  attempts  and  disappointed  hopes/  my  mother  advised 
me  to  come  to  Paris,  to  try  to  recover  the  inheritance,  the 
only  chance  of  rendering  my  marriage  possible.  I  obeyed. 
I  left  Vienna.  I  came  to  Paris.  I  looked  into  the  affair. 
My  rights  were  incontestable  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  advo- 
cate them,  and  I  had  not  funds  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  suit 
Furthermore,  I  was  in  a  strange  country ;  I  knew  nobody  in 
Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  no  one.  To  these  difficul- 
ties others,  more  adverse,  BtiU  succeeded.  War  was  declared 
against  France  by  Germany,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  return  to  my  country ;  and,  fortunate  would  I  be  if  my  ob- 
scurity would  save  me  from  being  arrested  and  made  a  pri- 
soner of  war !  I  lived  for  some  time  by  giving  lessons  in 
German  to  some  students,  but  sickness  came  on  and  de- 
prived me  of  this  last  resource.  Vanquished,  broken,  almost 
crazy — you  know  the  rest  I  begged,  Monsieur,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  you  I  would  have  died — died  by  suicide  I  My 
God!" 

"  The  name  of  your  father  is  known  to  me,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ignorance  in  France  of  the  great  labours  of  foreign- 
ers. I  know  that  medicine  and  natural  history  owe  important 
discoveries  to  him." 

"  My  father  more  particularly  directed  his  studies  to  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  owing  to  him  that  the  works  under- 
taken by  Mqjou,  Castel,  Gabanis,  Petit,  and  Doctor  Sue, 
were  verified  and  completed." 

"  And  what  was  the  result  of  these  works  V 

"  That,  of  all  punishments  invented  by  men,  there  is  none 
more  painful  than  beheading,"  replied  the  young  German. 

The  doctor  arose,  as  if  to  master  the  agitation  he  felt,  then 
fell  back  on  his  chair  and  attempted  to  speak ;  but  his  lips 
only  murmured  some  unintelligible  words. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  convalescent,  "  my  father  had 
the  courage  to  prove  all  the  experience  of  the  physicians  I 
have  just  named.  To  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
he  went  to  the  scaffold  to  examine  the  beads  as  they  came 
from  the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  and  thus  was  convinced,  that 
after  decollation,  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired,  with  all  its 
power  in  the  brain,  and  without  losing  any  of  its  percep- 
tions. He  has  seen  the  heads  of  criminals,  after  they  were 
separated  from  the  trunk,  shut  their  eyes  when  exposed  to 
the  light  After  raising  the  eyelids,  he  has  assured  himself 
that  these  heads  were  sensible  to  the  action  of  stimulants ; 
that  the  tongue,  drawn  out  and  being  pricked  with  a  needle, 
was  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  the  features  took  an  expression 
of  pain.  He  proved  also  that  the  organ  of  hearing  retains 
its  faculty.  Twice  I  saw,  when  with  him,  the  heads  of  two 
prisoners,  decapitated,  turn  their  eyes  to  the  side  where  they 
were  called !" 

The  old  man  concealed  his  face  with  both  hands ;  he  was 
weeping. 

"  My  recital  makes  you  shudder.  My  father  pursued 
these  terrible  investigations  only  to  refute  the  French  physi- 
cian, who  invented  that  cruel  instrument  of  punishment ; 
that  instrument  to  which,  by  a  just  chastisement,  his  name 
remains,  and  will  stilT remain  attached — Guillotin !" 
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The  old  man  arose  majestically. 

*<  Young  man/'  said  he,  mildly  but  with  authority,  "  leave 
calumny  to  the  vulgar,  and  do  not  accuse  an  honest  man  on 
account  of  popular  and  false  rumours.  GuiUotin,  the  Guil- 
lotin,  whom  you  scorn  and  your  father  hated ;  GuiUotin, 
whose  name  is  repeated  only  with  disgust ;  GuiUotin,  whose 
name  will  remain,  as  you  have  said,  eternally  affixed  to  an 
instrument  of  punishment,  does  not  merit  this  contempt, 
nor  this  shame,  nor  this  ignominy.  Listen  attentively,  for 
what  I  am  going  to  teU  you  should  be  heard  and  believed, 
for  once  at  least,  by  a  pure  and  loyal  heart. 

"  When  the  national  assembly  were  occupied  in  reforming 
the  ancient  penal  system,  they  proclaimed,  as  the  principal 
basis  of  this  labour,  equality  of  punishment  for  aU  classes  of 
people,  personality  of  crimes,  whose  shame  should  no  longer 
fall  upon  the  family  of  the  criminal ;  in  a  word,  the  abolition 
of  torture  and  unnecessary  torment  GuiUotin,  this  Guil- 
lotin,  who  is  the  object  of  execration  even  in  your  Germany, 
for  six  years  pursued  the  same  studies  which  your  father  did, 
and,  whether  erroneous  or  true,  arrived  at  the  totally  oppo- 
site conviction,  and  substituted  beheading  for  the  different 
punishments  in  use  until  then,  the  wheel,  the  rope,  and  the 
stake.  The  nervous  movements  that  feebly  agitate  the 
corpse  are  mechanical,  and  do  not  proceed  from  conscious, 
new.  Firm  in  this  conviction,  he  offered  his  proposition, 
which  was  unanimously  received ;  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  complete  his  work,  his  philosophical  work,  for  it  was 
designed  to  render  the  last  moments  of  the  victims  of  the 
law  less  painfuL  He  then  proposed,  as  the  surest  and  least 
excruciating,  the  employment  of  a  machine,  known  in  Italy 
by  the  name  of  mnnaiay  described  by  Father  Labat,  and  in- 
vented centuries  ago,  as  is  attested  by  an  old  picture  of  the 
Byzantine  schooL  Such  is  the  crime  of  GuiUotin !  This  is 
the  reason  why  execration  has  foUowed  him.  If  bis  whole 
life  was  known — his  life,  he  can  say  it  with  a  just  pride,  is 
without  blemish  or  reproach ;  his  life  is  pure  before  God  and 
before  men !  But,  alas !  he  is  known  only  to  be  scorned 
and  calumniated  I 

"  Since  you  have  heard  the  justification  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, sines  you  no  longer  detest  him—is  it  not  so,  you  do 
not  detest  him,  Monsieur? — you  must  hear  his  whole  life, 
so  that  you  can  defend  him,  justify  him,  and  at  least  one 
voice  may  for  once  be  raised  in  his  favour !  Born  at  Saintes, 
he  entered  at  fust,  in  the  capacity  of  Jesuit,  the  Irish  coUege 
at  Bordeaux ;  but  a  life,  consecrated  to  such  pitiful  teach- 
ing, soon  wearied  him  with  its  confinement  and  limited 
room  for  exertion.  He,  therefore,  abandoned  the  cassock, 
and  came  to  Paris  to  pursue  the  passionate  inclination  he 
felt  for  the  medical  science,  or  rather  (I  speak  here  as  I 
would  speak  before  God  ;  I  will  not  conceal  good  or  evil) 
that  which  caused  him  really  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  surgery,  was  the  desire  he  felt  to  relieve  and  console  poor 
anflerera,  and  render  himself  useful  to  mankind.  Conscien- 
tious and  important  labours  attracted  attention  towards  him, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  honourable  profession,  he  obtain- 
ed success  and  renown,  until  the  moment  when  the  French 
revolution  broke  out  The  physician  of  the  regiment  wish- 
ed to  become  an  intelligent  physician,  and  take  part  in  the 
grand  movement,  which  he  hoped  would  emancipate  the 
nation.  He,  therefore,  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, <  Petition  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Porto  and  the  oix 
regiment*'  The  pamphlet  demanded  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  HereJtat,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states-general, 
should  at  least  equal  that  of  the  two  privileged  orders,  taken 
together. 

The  pamphlet  greatly  excited  public  attention;  parliament 
was  alarmed,  and  called  to  the  bar  the  bold  citizen  who  had 


dared  to  write  it  He  did  not  retract  any  of  his  principles, 
and  came  off  acquitted  by  the  grand  body  of  the  state,  and 
almost  with  its  approbation.  And  then,  Monsieur,  the  crowd 
awaited  him  at  the  tribunal,  an  immense  crowd,  who  clap- 
ped their  hands ;  a  crowd,  who  carried  him  home  in  triumph ; 
a  crowd,  who  repeated  his  name  with  transports  of  enthusi- 
asm and  gratitude  ;  his  name,  since  become  so  fatal !  the 
name  which  I  dare  not  pronounce  myself!  the  name  which 
my  lips  refuse  to  stammer ! 

"  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  retained  his  popularity  and 
the  favour  of  the  public  for  a  long  time.  He  was  then  nomi. 
nated  by  the  tiereutat  of  Paris  as  one  of  the  electors,  who 
were  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  states-general.  He  as- 
sisted also  in  drawing  up  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man;  and,  afterwards, received  tlje  honourable  appointment 
to  write  a  work  on  the  reform  of  the  board  of  health  in  Paris, 
to  organize  the  medical  schools,  of  surgery,  and  pharmacy. 
It  was  then  he  conceived  the  fatal  thoughts  of  reform  in 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

"  For  recompense  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  in  prison 
his  companions  in  misfortune  shunned  him  with  disgust,  or 
loaded  him  with  sarcasms.  He  awaited  death  with  resig- 
nation, almost  with  joy,  when  the  ninth  thermidor,  and  the 
revolution  that  followed,  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  then 
wished  to  leave  France  and  find  an  asylum  in  America, 
where  he  could  live  unknown,  and  escape  from  the  anathe- 
ma which  the  most  absurd  prejudice  had  heaped  on  his  head. 
He  was  ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  to  remain  in 
France,  and  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  He  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  association  known  by  the 
title  of  Academy  of  Medicine,  which  has  already  been  of 
great  service,  and  wiU  in  time  be  of  far  more  benefit  He 
was  offered  places  and  honours,  but  he  refused  aU  notoriety, 
and  chose  to  act  as  an  obscure  citizen,  suffering,  and  unfor- 
tunate for  having  been  benevolent  Since  then  he  has  in- 
troduced vaccination,  and  carried  consolation  from  garret  to 
garret ;  and,  if  he  is  unhappy  on  account  of  the  painful 
thought  which  predominates  in  his  mind,  at  least  he  some- 
times is  of  service,  and  dries  up  many  tears.  Now,  my 
friend,  do  you  stiU  accuse  GuiUotin  V* 

"  He  is  an  angel !"  cried  Jeanne. 

"If  I  ever  hear  any  one  speak  Ul — "  said  her  husband, 
rolling  up  his  shirtsleeves  and  baring  his  nervous  arms, 

"  I  ahail  devote  my  life  in  his  defence,  and  in  combating 
the  criminal  prejudice,"  added  the  young  German. 

"  There  is  nothing  can  destroy  this  prejudice/'  interrupted 
the  old  man,  with  grief.  "  The  injustice  has  lasted  to  this 
day,  and  wUl  be  perpetuated  from  year  to  year,  from  age  to 
age  !  My  name  is  immortal !  But  alas !  my  God,  what 
immortality !  No  matter !"  added  he,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence and  meditation ;  "  no  matter !  I  shall  find  justice  in 
heaven,  where  I  shall  be  soon !  There  yet  remains  but  little 
bitterness  for  my  lips  in  the  sad  cup  in  which  they  have  long 
been  steeped." 

His  presentiment  did  not  deceive  him  *,  the  young  Soem- 
mering, on  his  return  to  Vienna  the  foUowing  year,  thanks 
to  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  old  man,  learned  that 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1814,  Doctor  Joseph  Ignace 
GuiUotin  died  at  Paris,  aged  seventy-six  years.  x.  p. 


THE  MAN  OF  STRAW. 
As  this  is  the  era  of  M  facts  and  particulars,"  wherein 
every  species  of  ingenuity  is  catered  up  for  the  gratification 
of  the  palate  of  those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
matters  of  importance,  and,  having  a  fond  desire  to  season 
the  dish  with  a  taste  of  that  variety,  which  some  wag  as- 
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Bures  us  is  "  the  spice  of  life,"  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  and  satis, 
faction  that  we  introduce  to  the  society  of  every  «•  cour- 
teous reader"  our  highly-respected  fellow-citizen  in  black, 
Caesar  Darkus  Johnson  ;  which,  by  way  of  brevity,  and,  per- 
haps, with  a  litde  of  that  feeling  associated  with  a  "  touch 
above  the  vulgar,"  he  subscribes  UC.  Darkus  Johnson," 
to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  intimation  of  "  dealer  in 
straw,"  &c. 

It  is  very  certain  that  our  M  man  of  straw"  is  a  black  man,  a 
term  which  is  more  properly  soothed  into  a  "  man  of  colour ;" 
and,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  who  are  not  ad- 
vocates for  universal  amalgamation  may  be  induced  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  this  new  acquaintance ;  nevertheless,  our 
venerable  Caesar  was  never  found  guilty  of  defrauding  an 
insurance  company,  or  robbing  the  patrimony  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan ;  and,  as  he  bought  straw  at  cash  prices 
and  paid  the  money  for  it,  we  can  safely  recommend  him  as 
a  more  suitable  companion  than  many  a  fashionable  white 
man  we  wot  of. 

Presuming  that  these  preliminaries  will  be  satisfactory, 
even  to  the  most  fastidious,  we  shall  endeavour  to  proceed, 
with  that  caution  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  demands,  in 
placing  before  the  world  a  biography  of  the  man  whom  the 
"  people  delight  to  honour." 

Tradition,  we  regret  to  say,  has  failed  to  furnish  us  with 
the  circumstances  attending  the  earlier  history  of  C.  Darkus 
Johnson  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  the  legitimate  des- 
cendant of  that  dingy  yet  numerous  and  illustrious  family  of 
the  Johnsons,  whose  ancestors  were  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished as  a  hardy  and  industrious  race  of  white  washers, 
carpet-shakers,  and  wood-sawyers. 

In  fact,  so  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of  pedi- 
gree, that  the  genealogical  tree  once  planted  in  this  family  of 
the  Johnsons  has  long  since  dried  up  and  withered. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say, 
that  Caesar  commenced  his  education  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  far-renowned  Adam  Minsey,  M.  C,  (which, 
being  interpreted,  reads,  man  of  colour,)  of  whom  we  need 
only  remark  that,  after  many  yean  of  ceaseless  reflection, 
finally  succeeded  in  inventing,  and  subsequently  of  introduc- 
ing, the  patent  mode  of  sweeping  chimneys,  by  wires  and 
other  fixings,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  blankets,  black 
boys  and  scrapers.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Caesar  attained 
the  noble  art  of  ascending  a  chimney,  in  the  least  possible 
time ;  and  so  accomplished  had  he  become  in  this  branch 
of  science,  that  he  not  only  secured  the  confidence  and  ob- 
tained the  partiality  of  his  tutor,  but  naturally  excited  the 
envy  of  his  Ethiopian  associates. 

Often  as  they  might  trudge  along  the  by-ways  of  our  city, 
before  sunrise,  would  the  attention  of  travellers  be  arrested 
by  the  sonorous  and  musical  voice  of  our  hero,  as  he  passed 
them,  enveloped  in  his  sooty  blanket,  or  while  exercising  his 
lungs  at  the  summit  of  some  respectable  gentleman's  chim- 
ney-top. 

But  circumstances  too  frequently  diversify  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  Caesar  was  necessarily  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
vicissitudes  which  subsequently  beset  him.  From  that  ele- 
vated position,  which  his  occupation  had  so  frequently  sum- 
moned him,  he  was  obliged  to  grovel  amidst  the  filth  of  more 
mundane  matters ;  we  are,  therefore,  grieved  to  say,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  invention  of  the  late  Adam  Minsey,  MX. 
&c  &c.,  gradually  monopolized  the  traffic  of  dispersing  soot 
under  the  old  process,  and  temporarily  put  a  period  to  the 
success  of  our  illustrious  Caesar. 

Adversity  too  frequently  conceals  its  victim  from  human 
compassion ;  and  destitute  and  unfriended  Caesar,  in  his  mo- 


menta of  depression,  might  have  been  justified  in  proceed- 
ing to  extremes,  either  by  immolating  himself  in  seme 
apothecary's  ingredient,  or  of  discharging  a  carbine  into  the 
more  vulnerable  part  of  his  corporeal  system.  But  far  more 
laudable  aims  had  arrested  the  purpose  of  our  ebony  asso- 
ciate ;  ambition  fixed  his  eye  and  soothed  and  warmed  his 
heart,  and  his  conscience,  happily,  rose  above  the  fascina- 
tions of  laudanum,  or  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

Yes,  "  there  was  one  other  moving  cause,  dark  to  Plato, 
dark  to  Xenophon,  and  dark  to  Plutarch,  which  we  shall 
here  claim  the  merit  of  disclosing." 

About  this  period  the  light  of  genius  had  bo  far  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  Caesar,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  becoming 
a  convert  to  the  shining  qualities  of  Day  &  Martin's  best, 
which  the  newspapers  significantly  assure  us  is  "  equal  to 
any  and  second  to  none." 

Levying  contributions  among  the  more  liberal  of  those 
by  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  seeing  better  days, 
which,  together  with  the  munificent  offerings  of  his  former 
patron,  Adam  Minsey,  M.  C.  &c.  &c,  he  soon  found  himself 
the  lawful  possessor  of  some  few  odd  shillings,  lawful  money, 
&.c.  &c,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  himself  with  a 
liberal  outfit,  consisting  of  all  useful  and  labour-saving 
materials  for  opening  an  establishment,  and  for  polishing 
leather. 

The  basement,  or  rather  the  cellar,  of  the  premises  in 
Chatham-street,  opposite  the  old  jail,  was  the  spot  destined 
for  a  display  of  Caesar's  qualifications  at  the  blacking-brush ; 
and  where  might  have  been  seen  a  sign,  evidently  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  intimating  that  "  shews,  And  Boots  are 
Polished  hear  f*  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  (especially  of 
a  Sunday  morning,)  that  this  was  long  the  chosen  resort  of 
clerks  and  pawnbrokers,  then  and  mere  abiding  in  that  de- 
lightful vicinity. 

The  question  might  be  started,  and  perhaps  with  a  great 
deal  of  propriety,  why  Caesar  did  not  place  his  name  on  his 
signboard  ;  and,  although  we  cannot  flatter  ourself  that  we 
have  a  plausible  solution  to  offer,  yet,  as  Caesar  bad  had  oc- 
casion to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  those 
documents  commencing  with,  "  To  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New- York,"  etc.  dec,  and  residing  so  near  a  certain 
building  which  had  not  yet  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Stilwell 
act,  he  might  fairly,  and  without  reproach,  have  regarded 
modesty  and  caution  as  proper  subjects  of  prudence  and 
discretion. 

How  long  Caesar  continued  to  shine  in  this  popular  voca- 
tion is  to  this  date  uncertain,  and  we  are  grieved  when  we 
confess  that  we  have  thus  far  been  compelled  to  dwell,  more 
or  less,  upon  vague  conjecture,  in  placing  before  the  com- 
munity this  impartial  history. 

But,  «•  dear  reader,"  we  come  now  to  our  own  knowledge  of 
Caesar's  biography,  the  first  impressions  of  which  convey  us 
back,  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  to  those  halcyon  days 
when  we  and  our  fellow-loafers  (alas,  that  veracity  compels 
us  to  the  humiliating  confession  !)  used  to  meet,  barefooted, 
at  the  "  tea-water  pump,"  near  St  John's  Park,  for  the  lau- 
dable and  useful  purpose  of  thrusting  a  fist  or  two  in  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  pump  aforesaid,  to  cause  the  water  to 
run  over  the  top.  Yes,  it  was  in  that  happy  neighbour- 
hood that  we  first  remember  joining  in  the  chorus  with  our 
associate  loafers  in  mimicking  the  old  straw-man,  who,  as 
he  trudged  along  with  his  venerable  nag,  (perhaps  once  the 
favoured  roadster  of  some  renowned  oyster-dealer,)  hitched 
with  oakum  before  a  shackley  go-cart,  the  rocking  evolution 
of  whose  wheels  showed  that  it  was  long  since  they  had 
fhinly  revolved  in  their  own  proper  axis. 
Nothing  daunted  by  our  juvenile  impertinence,  Caesar 
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continued  to  make  the  air  vocal  with  the  sonorous  sounds  of 
u  yaw  haw— yaw  haw" — which  (from  early  education,  per- 
haps,) was  made  to  assimilate  so  nearly  to  "  sweep,  ho,"  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  strangers  could  detect  the  difference. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  impressions  conveyed  upon 
the  minds  of  others,  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
the  world  that  Caesar  intended  to  convince  the  "  generous 
public"  that  he  had  straw  for  sale ;  thereby  intending  that  all 
those  who  were  afflicted  or  distressed,  for  the  want  of  straw 
as  aforesaid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  either 
at  the  "  lowest  market  value,"  or  at  such  "  rates  as  might 
suit  the  purchaser." 

Straw,  about  those  days,  was  a  commodity  mostly  in  de- 
mand, and  fluctuated,  more  or  less,  as  fires  might  occur  in 
the  region  of  Corker's  Hook,  or  the  purlieus  of  Baneker- 
street ;  although  it  was  a  supposition  with  many,  and  the 
authorities  before  us  certainly  entitle  the  supposition  to  great 
respect,  that  the  straw  market  was  influenced,  to  a  more  or 
less  extent,  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  May,  as  the  same 
might  annually  appear;  when  certain  tidy  housekeepers 
were  presumed  to  throw  the  contents  of  mattresses,  &c,  to 
say  nothing  o£  straw,  before  some  unsuspecting  man's  door ; 
the  consequences  of  which,  at  least,  afforded  my  loafer-like 
associates  a  chance  at  a  first-rate  bonfire  ;  or,  one  of  those 
hasty  attempts  at  corporeal  exercise,  which  is  usually  attend- 
ant upon  hunting  fleas. 

But  those  scenes  have  changed,  those  glorious  days  have 
passed  by,  and  new  scenes  and  new  associations  present 
themselves  in  the  busy  panorama  before  us,  yet  that "  long- 
ing, lingering"  feeling,  which  induces  us  to  look  behind  the 
curtain,  prompts  us  to  turn,  with  sickened  disgust,  from  the 
putrid  combination  which  it  presents,  to  seek  anew  those 
early  pleasures  and  child-like  attachments  over  which  the 
black  mantle  of  time  is  gradually  descending. 

And  although  magnetism,  Millerism,  and  Mormonism, 
and  a  host  of  other  isms,  may  serve  to  afford  pity  and  dis- 
gust, or  even  to  add  a  scene  of  merriment  to  the  melo-drama 
of  this  dull  existence ;  and,  although  politicians  may  quarrel 
and  churchmen  continue  to  fight ;  and,  although  every  origi- 
nal movement  may  be  resorted  to,  to  add  pleasure  to  variety, 
enthusiasm  to  taste,  and  even  enchantment  to  reality,  give 
qb  the  old  times  yet. 

Give  us  the  times  when  Johnny  MacAlpin,  with  that 

powerful  auxiliary,  the  rattan,  infused  into  the  youthful  mind 

the  varied  combinations  of  A  B  C,  to  the  total  ignorance  of 

the  steam  process  patented  by  Lancaster ;  and  when  the  old 

school-bell  used  to  jingle  in  Collister's-lane,  as  it  arrested  the 

attention  of  the  passer-by,  to  one  of  Plum's  best  signs  of 

M  academy  "  with  the  further  necessary  hint,  that 

**  Th  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  'a  Inclined." 

Give  us  the  times  when  Monsieur  Bancel  u  showed  how 
fields  were  won,"  and  when  his  pigs  (L  e.  his  pupils)  might 
occasionally  be  observed  with  straws  in  their  mouths,  as  a 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  storm ;  when  the  old  mile- 
atone,  still  standing  this  side  of  Houston-street,  bore  truth 
on  its  face,  of  "  one  mile  to  New- York  f  when  Frog-town 
was  the  seat  of  government ;  when  the  "  third  regiment" 
and  the  "  iron  grays"  paraded  in  Hudson-street  Give  us 
the  times  when  the  smallest  school-going  lad  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  vocal  attainments  of  our  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen,  C.  Darkus  Johnson,  when  weathercocks  were  scarce, 
and  when  "  straws  showed  which  way  the  wind  blowed." 

Unlike  many  of  our  more  fickle  and  restless  neighbours, 
Ca3sar  still  continues  to  glory  in  the  straw  traffic.  In  fact, 
stability  is  one  of  his  numerous  virtues.  We  recognized  him 
and  his  familiar  voice  during  one  of  those  roasting  days  in 


September  last ;  and,  although  it  was  full  twenty  years  since 
we  had  the  honour  of  appreciating  a  movement  in  the  straw 
market,  yet  here  he  came  in  all  his  original  splendours, 
opening  upon  our  vision  an  indistinct  colouring  of  many  of 
those  pleasing  reminiscences  which  once  added  their  im- 
portance to  the  shadows  of  this  life's  dream, 
u  Long  time  ago.** 

It  is  true,  he  came  not  (down  Dey-etrect)  enriched  with 
the  gilded  trappings  of  luxury,  nor  with  the  thunders  of  ec- 
stasy which  add  to  the  fame  of  the  warriour ;  but,  consis- 
tently with  the  tenor  of  his  whole  career,  he  came  with 
meekness,  with  reverence,  and  straw-man-like  submission. 
The  outward  man  was  partly  changed ;  the  long,  curly  locks 
of  black  wool,  which  once  had  scattered  themselves  in  va- 
rious directions  around  and  about  the  pericranium  of  the 
sable  veteran,  had  dispersed  before  the  wintry  touch  of  time, 
and  had  given  place  to  that  snowy  peak,  whose  altitude  is 
attained  only  through  the  devious  pilgrimage  of  threescore 
and  ten. 

He  had  also  exchanged  his  Bucephalus  for  some  other 
animal  "  hard  on  the  bit ;"  but,  as  Caesar  was  never  accused 
of  any  amateur  propensities  in  the  trotting  line,  we  are  un- 
able to  say  to  what  extent  he  may  have  been  jockeyed. 

Yet  the  shackley  old  go-cart,  (the  dearest  idol,  by-the.way, 
that  Caesar  ever  knew,)  the  dingy  white  hat,  and  the  thrice- 
venerated  camblet  cloak  and  its  red  velvet  collar,  appeared 
to  be  unaltered  and  the  same,  unless  we  may  be  permitted 
to  take  exceptions  to  the  aforesaid  hat,  which,  although  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  by  means  of  certain  dents  and 
bruises  had,  nevertheless,  been  often  subjected  to  certain  re- 
pairs in  the  vicinity  of  the  crown. 

But  we  must  leave  our  hero  encircled,  as  it  were,  in  the 
halo  of  his  own  glory,  viz.  with  a  bundle  of  straw  on  one 
side  and  a  bundle  of  straw  on  the  other,  consigning  him,  in 
all  charity,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public,  trusting  that 
if  ever  they  should  see  the  day  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  true  direction  of  the  wind,  that  they  will  not 
fail  to  supply  themselves  with  a  lot  of  Csssar's  patent 
weathercocks.  h.  c.  w. 

Jules  Jajtin,  the  most  brilliant  newspaper  writer  in  France, 
has  written  two  numbers  of  an  Annual,  called  "  The 
American  in  Paris" — and  makes  believe  that  he  translates 
from  the  MS.  of  an  American.  This  is  one  chapter  of  it, 
translated  into  English : 

My  first  visit  was  naturally  due  to  that  charming  and 
beautiful  Madame  de  R— ,  whose  hospitality  had  been  so 
unreserved  and  complete.  It  was  the  same  benevolent  lady 
who  constantly  said  to  me  last  winter,  "  But  you  work  too 
hard ;  you  push  your  observations  and  your  study  too  far ; 
if,  as  it  is  said,  Paris  too*  not  built  in  a  dayy  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  understand  Paris  in  less  than  a  century ;  be 
calm  then,  do  not  attempt  what  you  cannot  perform,  but 
profit  simply  by  what  passes  before  your  eyes."  Thus  she 
spoke,  with  the  most  affable  smile  and  the  kindest  look.  All 
that  I  know  of  Parisian  conversation,  I  have  learned  at  the 
house  of  this  amiable  woman ;  for,  in  her  saloon,  sheltered 
from  literary  and  political  disputes,  the  most  friendly  and  the 
most  delightful  chatting  has  taken  refuge.  Alas  I  since  my 
departure,  this  lady,  so  beloved  by  her  friends,  has  been  ill. 
She  had  been  seized  with  fever,  without  being  able  to  tell 
whence  came  this  invisible  shudder ;  but  the  Parisian  is  so 
delicate  a  being.  Wavering  health,  languishing  beauty, 
large  eyes  full  of  fire,  but  the  fire  of  which  suddenly  disap. 
pears  and  is  effaced,  beautiful  pale  cheeks,  a  soft,  melan- 
choly smile.  Let  lightning  flash  through  the  heavens,  let  a 
little  wind  howl  in  the  air,  let  a  dog  bark  at  night,  let  a  door 
be  noisily  shut,  and  our  Parisian  i  immediately  trembling, 
enervated,  incapable  of  exertion.  A  mere  nothing  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  pass  from  joy  to  grief,  from  laughter  to 
tears.  A  knitting  of  the  brow,  a  pin  badly  placed,  an  un- 
pleasant look  or  gesture ;  no  one  *nows  what  has  caused  it, 
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nor,  indeed,  do  they  themselves,  unhappy  creatures.  At  any 

rate,  Madame  de  R had  suffered  much ;  not  so  much, 

however,  but  that  she  had  found  strength  enough  to  dress 
herself  time  to  make  herself  beautiful,  and  to  give  her  draw- 
ing-room  an  air  of  fite.  Oh  these  women,  the  honour  of 
elegance !  I  know  not  how  they  die ;  but  assuredly,  they 
cannot  die  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures.  With  their 
last  sigh,  they  must  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  lovely,  even 
in  death.  More  than  one,  I  imagine,  ponders  beforehand, 
the  embroidery  of  her  winding-sheet  Poor  creatures,  dis- 
tressed and  yet  courageous,  devoted  to  their  beauty,  as  Cato 
was  devoted  to  virtue.  For  the  rest,  mere  is  a  French  line 
which  expresses  exactly  what  I  wish  to  say : 

u  Elle  tombe,  et  tambant,  range  set  vetements." 

The  Parisian  ladies  have  another  good  quality,  which  is, 

that  nothing  astonishes  them.    Madame  de  R had  bade 

me  farewell,  as  if  she  were  never  to  see  me  again.  She  had 
even  had  the  kindness,  to  present  to  me  a  cheek  already 
feverish ;  she  thought  me  far  distant  by  this  time,  and  yet — 
"  It  is  you !"  said  she,  giving  me  her  hand,  just  as  if  we  had 
only  parted  the  evening  before.  "  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
you  were  not  really  gone ;  you  were  attracted  to  Paris  by 
too  great  a  curiosity  and  admiration ;  and,  besides,  what,  is 
there  to  hasten  you  ?  You  return  to  us ;  you  are  quite  right." 
"  You  sec,"  replied  I,  "  that  when  once  a  person  enters 
Paris,  it  is  impossible  to  quit  it"  Thereupon  the  conversa- 
tion became  general.  There  was  present  an  old  gentle- 
man of  title,  of  elegant  life,  of  clear  lively  thoughts,  a  friend 
of  General  Lafayette's,  a  brother  in  arms  of  Washington, 
who,  both  for  his  intelligence  and  want  of  other  occupation, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  first  revolution.  The  con- 
versation naturally  turned  upon  the  last  century,  which  this 
nobleman  loudly  regretted,  as  one  always  regrets  the  happy 
moments  and  the  extravagancies  of  youth;  then  he  began 
to  speak  of  all  the  men  of  former  days,  and  all  the  women 
also ;  of  die  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  M.  de  Voltaire,  of  the 
painter  Grenge  and  of  Sophia  Arnould,  of  whom  Grenge 
made  so  beautiful  a  portrait.  According  to  this  good  gentle- 
man, this  famous  Sophia  Arnould,— to  whom  the  eighteenth 
century  lent  all  its  bon  mots,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
people  lend  only  to  the  rich, — was  not  the  shameless  woman 
that  she  is  represented  to  us  in  all  the  memoirs.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  character  of  Madame  Dubarry,  by 
showing  that  she  was  not  the  origin  of  all  the  vice  of  the 
age.  The  poets  of  the  last  century  were  discussed.  They 
spoke  also, — but  of  what  did  they  not  speak  ?  of  the  private 
life  of  King  Louis  XV.,  of  the  great  and  little  Trianon,  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  chateau  de  Pigucrole  and  the  chateau  de 
Vincennes.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  not  forgotten  in  these  his- 
tories, of  which  he  was  the  central  point,  as  a  lover,  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  as  a  nobleman.  The  whole  evening  pessedin  this 
friendly  and  intimate  chatting,  of  which  France  alone, 
amongst  all  polite  nations,  has  still  preserved  the  secret 
After  which,  as  it  was  near  midnight,  a  very  late  hour  for 

our  invalid:  u  Come,,,  said  Madame  de  R ,  "  it  is  time 

for  all  to  retire ;  we  must  separate.  And  you,  my  lord," 
added  she,  looking  at  the  old  gentleman,  "  ask  pardon  of 
these  ladies  for  you  and  for  myself,  for  our  having  involunta- 
rily carried  them  back  to  this  history,  which  is  too  far  from 
the  history  of  our  own  times.  Alas !"  But  again,  I  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  equal  Parisian  causerie  in  grace,  vivacity 
and  wit  Sparkling  and  animated,  its  arrows  are  pointed, 
its  very  good  nature  is  satirical.  No  one  is  bettor  acquainted 
with  the  anecdotes  and  the  ideas,  the  passions  and  the  poets, 
the  poems  and  the  tales  which  agitate  the  world,  than  the 
Parisian  gentleman,  and  with  yet  more  emphasis  may  it  be 
said,  that  no  one  knows  them  better  man  the  Parisian  lady. 
In  this  respect,  Europe  is  like  a  vast  saloon,  all  the  members 
of  which  seem  to  be  acquainted,  from  the  fact  of  their  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  same  elegancies.  London,  St  Petersburgh, 
Paris,  Naples,  Florence,  those  noble  cities  of  intelligence 
and  mind,  are  occupied,  almost  at  the  same  day  and  the 
same  hour,  with  the  same  poems,  tha  same  books,  nay 
more,  with  the  same  dress  and  the  same  gauze  cap.  He 
who  writes  the  history  of  a  drawing-room  in  St  Petersburgh, 
writes,  very  nearly,  the  history  of  a  drawing-room  in  Paris ; 
and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  reality  of  my  emotions,  I  am 
not  without  uneasiness  for  the  book  which  I  write  amidst 
Parisian  flowers  and  shade,  so  well  do  I  remember  that  every 
where  there  are  the  same  pleasures,  the  same  mind,  and  the 


The  private  history  of  Madame  Georges  Sand,  the  popular 
French  novelist,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances in  modern  times  of  geniua  gone  mad.  The  da- 
guerreotype portrait  which  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
contributor  to  the  English  magazines,  who  uses  the  signa- 
ture of  the  "  Devil  upon  two  sticks."  It  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  novel-loving  Americana. 

Georges  Sand,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  has  ex- 
cited a  greater  share  of  universal  interest  than  perhaps  any 
other  writer  of  the  present  day.  The  extraordinary  virissU 
tudes  of  her  career,  the  dauntless  audacity  with  which  she 
has  placed  at  defiance  the  rules  and  habits  of  society,  to  ac- 
cept a  private  code  of  morality  of  her  own,  naturally  render 
her  an  object  of  keen  and  curious  interest  Whatever  may 
be  the  errours  of  her  private  life,  or  the  dangerous  moral 
tendency  of  her  works,  as  a  mere  writer  she  decidedly  stands 
alone,  unparalleled,  and  far  above  every  other  of  the  present 
day.  Chateaubriand  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  ap- 
proaches in  some  degree  to  the  exquisite  purity  of  her  style. 

No  writers,  however,  since  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  his 
"  Heloise,**  have  done  so  much  harm  as  Georges  Sand,  or 
have  tended  more  to  demoralize  society  at  large.  She  haa 
made  of  her  works  a  means  by  which  to  give  vent  to  the 
outpourings  of  her  soul.  Totally  without  either  principle  or 
religion,  her  whole  object  seems  to  be  to  cast  a  stigma  upon 
every  feeling  we  are  taught  to  value— upon  every  institution 
we  hold  sacred.  like  most  French  women,  she  was  married 
at  an  early  age,  and  without  her  own  feelings  or  judgment 
being  consulted  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  this  system  of  legal  prostitution  produces  the  most  un- 
fortunate results,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  present. 
Madame  Du  Devant  was  endowed  by  nature  with  depth 
of  feeling,  a  generous  heart,  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der, and  an  unequalled  vivacity  of  imagination ;  and  had  she 
been  united  to  a  man  capable  of  appreciating  such  a  nature 
as  hers,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  become  something  very 
far  superiour  to  what  she  now  is.  Unfortunately,  her  hus- 
band was  in  every  way  unfitted  to  guide  her  through  tha 
thorny  path  of  life,  and  her  first  errours  may  be  wholly  at- 
tributed to  him.  Her  own  fiery  and  ungovernable  charac- 
ter, the  great  disparity  in  their  ages,  and  the  natural  antipa- 
thy which  they  mutually  imbibed  for  each  other,  contributed 
to  produce  endless  dissension,  which  was  wound  up  by  a 
legal  separation. 

When  she  first  began  to  write  ehe  was  smarting  under 
the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and,  mistaking  the 
effects  for  the  cause,  she  vented  all  the  bitter  acrimony  of 
her  feelings  against  the  institution  itself.  Leila  and  Jacquta 
seem  written  with  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  present  state  of  society  is  just  what  it  ought  not  to 
be — that  the  laws  of  God  and  man  are  bad — and  that 
Georges  Sand  hath  a  code,  both  of  religion  and  morality, 
which  ought  to  supersede  the  existing  ones.  A  mighty  con- 
venient system  this,  which  consists  in  making  rules  accord, 
ing  to  individual  position  and  private  feeling,  and  then  ex- 
pecting the  world  at  large  to  adopt  them.  Georges  Sand 
reminds  one,  in  this  instance,  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  who 
had  lost  his  tail,  and  who  wanted  all  the  other  foxes  to  fol- 
low the  fashion  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  ne- 
cessity. Georges  Sand  first  runs  sway  from  her  husband, 
changes  her  lovers  just  as  often  as  she  does  her  gloves,  and 
finally  sits  down  to  prove  that  lovers  are  better  than  hus- 
bands, and  concubinage  superiour  to  marriage.  Such  opi- 
nions, avowed  in  all  the  naked  crudity  of  ordinary  language, 
would  excite  disgust  and  ridicule,  and  that  would  be  ail ; 
but  breathed  forth  with  all  the  artful  sophistry  for  which  this 
woman  is  so  celebrated,  they  are  frightfully  pernicious  in 
their  effects.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  writings 
of  Georges  Sand  have  paved  the  way  to  many  a  crime,  and 
produced  an  unusual  degree  of  occupation  for  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  long  robe. 

The  author  personifies  herself,  more  or  less,  in  all  her 
works,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  two  which  first 
created  her  reputation — Jacques  and  Leila.  The  former  is1 
full  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  predominating  in  her  own 
mind  shortly  after  her  separation.  In  one  passage  she  says, 
"  Marriage  is  an  absurd  institution  imposed  upon  us  by  so- 
ciety, but  which  engages  us  in  no  way.  No  living  being 
can  be  made  responsible  for  the  feelings  of  his  or  her  heart, 
or  be  regarded  as  weak,  by  yielding  to  its  impulse."    la 
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this  sentence  Georges  Sand's  object  is  clearly  to  open  to 
other  women  the  false  path  she  herself  had  taken.  To  this 
purpose  she  exerts  all  die  immense  power  of  her  wonderful 
mind,  and  with  the  greater  chance  of  success  from  the  sin- 
gular charm  of  her  writing.  All  her  false  ideas  and  her  so- 
phistical reasonings  are  varnished  over  by  the  most  exquisite 
language,  and  possess  an  irresistible  fascination,  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  moral  evil 

Although  she  imbodies  her  own  thoughts,  more  or  less,  in 
all  the  characters  she  depicts,  Jacques,  more  than  any  other 
of  her  works,  may  be  regarded  as  the  touchstone  of  her  own 
character.  The  hero  is  a  soldier,  who,  at  thirty-six  yean  of 
age,  has  exhausted  every  feeling,  every  sentiment,  and  every 
passion  but  that  of  love.  Worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  he 
seeks  to  obtain  the  affection  of  a  young,  artless,  and  inno- 
cent girl,  Fernande,  whom  he  expects  to  revive  in  him  all 
those  feelings  which  he  has  squandered  heedlessly  away. 
Notwithstanding  his  general  skepticism,  he  has,  however,  a 
bosom  friend,  Silvia,  who  manages  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Fernande.  Silvia  is  the  personification  of 
another  shade  of  the  author's  character,  beheld  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view.  It  is  Georges  Sand  in  boots  and 
breeches,  with  their  obligate  accompaniments  of  a  cigar. 
Silvia  is  represented  as  a  creature  so  utterly  unfeminine, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  consciousness  that  she  is  more  a 
type  of  the  author  than  an  ideal  character,  she  would  have 
no  claim  whatever  upon  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The 
youthful  Fernande,  having  no  feeling  in  common  with  her 
husband,  soon  transfers  the  affection  she  owes  to  him  upon 
Octave,  who,  like  herself,  is  young  and  full  of  illusions. 
Jacques,  in  order  to  act  up  to  die  author's  anti-matrimonial 
ideas,  looks  upon  his  wife's  infidelity  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  makes  up  his  mind  to  commit  suicide,  in  order  to  leave 
her  a  still  greater  degree  of  liberty.  Nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  the  line  of  reasoning  kept  up  throughout  this  work 
from  beginning  to  end,  nothing  more  dangerous  than  ite  ef- 
fect on  general  readers. 

The  other  works  of  this  author  have  the  same  immoral 
tendency,  the  same  charm  of  style,  and  the  same  force  of 
imagination  which  are  to  be  found  in  Jacques.  We  need 
scarcely  enumerate  them ;  no  novels  of  the  present  day  have 
excited  more  general  and  lasting  interest  than  Indiana,  An- 
dre, Mauprat,  or  Spiridion  ;  and  these  comprise  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  library  for  which  France— and  indeed  all  Europe, 
for  her  works  have  been  translated  into  our  own  and  every 
continental  language — are  indebted  to  Georges  Sand.  In 
Eelie,  she  perhaps  dwells  more  upon  the  history  of  her  pri- 
vate life,  and  of  her  individual  feelings,  than  in  die  others. 
Many  passages  in  it  are  most  strikingly  illustrative  of  her- 
self, and  bring,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  before  the  reader 
the  passionate,  wild,  and  roving  disposition,  which  has  made 
her  so  remarkable.  She  says,  "  I  feel  within  me  the  most 
ardent  wish  to  be  able  to  adore  and  worship  my  lover ;  I 
would  fain  make  a  god  of  him,  and  I  find  nothing  but  a 
man !"  This  sentiment  recalls  to  my  mind  that,  some  years 
back,  a  very  clever  man  said  to  her,  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  fickleness  of  her  disposition,  manifested  by  the 
almost  daily  change  of  her  adorers.  The  reply  was  charac- 
teristic of  herself;  it  was — "  Hitherto  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  being  I  could  love,  and  I  take  my  lovers  upon  trial, 
in  die  hitherto  vain  hope  of  meeting  with  one  worthy  of  my 
regard."  This  systematic  trial  has  been  very  literally  put 
into  practice,  without  either  discrimination  or  choice.  Tb«J 
le  mmde  a  pome  par  la,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bright 
and  dull,  and  all  to  no  avail. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  eccentricity  of  this 
woman's  character.  On  her  dibut  in  the  world  of  letters, 
she  adopted  the  name  she  now  bears,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  first  syllable  of  that  of  her  first  adorer,  JuU* 
Sandean.  Not  satisfied  with  assuming  this  masculine  de- 
nomination, she  adopted  at  the  same  time  the  dress  of  a 
man,  and  was  often  seen  abroad  in  the  garb  of  a  dandy, 
smoking  a  cigar.  Latterly,  she  has  appeared  in  a  more  fe- 
minine costume.  Her  life  is  passed  in  the  greatest  retire- 
ment, and  her  society  is  exclusively  composed  of  literary  or 
scientific  men.  At  the  outset  of  her  career,  she  published 
all  her  works  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  f  but  a  pe- 
cuniary squabble  with  the  editor  of  that  review  made  her 
seek  other  means  of  publication.  During  some  time,  she 
wrote  in  a  paper  edited  by  P  Abbe*  de  Lammenaia.  Her  ar- 
ticles were  couched  in  the  very  highest  strain  of  republican 
feeling,  but,  like  all  her  writings,  were  full  of  energy. 


As  a  novelist  and  a  philosopher,  she  is  deservedly  criticised 
and  dreaded  ;  but  as  a  narrator  and  an  observer,  she  is  peer- 
leas.  Her  Lettree  <Tun  Voyageur,  addressed  to  her  private 
friends,  and  published  in  the  "Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,"  are 
superiour  to  any  recent  publication  in  the  French  language. 
If  at  times  they  contain  some  of  the  blemishes  of  her 
mere  works  of  imagination,  they  are  likewise  teeming  with 
beauties  of  the  highest  order.  Strong  and  vigorous  thoughts 
lay  before  the  reader  what  the  mind  of  Georges  Sand  was 
before  the  false  vanity  of  forming  a  new  order  of  things  had 
induced  her  to  taint  her  pen  and  her  imagination  by  the  tur- 
pitudes she  has  poured  out  upon  the  world.  She  now  edits, 
conjointly  with  Pierre  Leroux,  the  Revue  Independante. 
There  is  in  her  latter  publications  a  more  subdued  and  re- 
flective tone,  which  augurs  well  for  the  improvement  of  her 
mind,  and  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  unquestionably  raise 
her  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  literary  celebrity.  Hitherto, 
the  injudicious  employment  of  her  great  and  undoubted  ge- 
nius, which  none  can  contest,  has  inclined  one  to  look  upon 
it  with  the  sorrowful  regret  with  which  we  must  ever  regard 
— Genius  gang  mad. 


Herb  is  a  bit  of  poetry,  that  would  be  poetry  without  the 
mask  of  antique  spelling.  It  runs  off  die  tongue  and  into 
the  heart,  smoothly  and  sweedy. 

THE  SCHOLAR  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

I  give  thee,  maiden,  Faithe  and  Love, 

The  richest  giftea  that  be, 
I  wis  no  golds  could  pile  above 

My  tendernesse  for  thee. 
And  yet  it  is  not  fram'd  of  teares, 

But  I  would  foin  be  hurl'd, 
Amid  the  rushe  of  rendynge  speares, 

To  prove  it  to  a  worlds. 


But  since  the  ahinynge  of  the  i 

Of  knightlinesse  is  o'er, 
And  that  which  once  a  maiden  wonne 

Can  charm©  her  heart  no  more ; 
"  I'll  serve  thee  in  the  noblest  waye" 

Inglorious  man  can  finds, 
And  straggle  for  a  conqjror'a  swaye 

Upon  the  fielde  of  mmde. 

My  lance  shal  be  the  clerkis  quille, 

My  starre  anal  still  be  Fame, 
And  al  the  conquestea  of  my  skille 

I'll  twine  around©  thy  name. 
I'll  goe  where  Truth  and  Errour  meete, 

Where  Glorie  may  be  wonne, 
And  stand©  a  lighte  for  freindea  to  greets, 

A  rocke  for  foes  to  shuune. 


i  thee  base  golde, 

Nor  rooea  that  fade  and  rot, 
But  that  which  ne'er  waa  bought  or  soldo— 

A  name  without  a  apotte. 
And  though  no  prowde  onea  throng©  thy  gate, 

Nor  mesne  ones  courts  thy  viewo, 
Thou  shalt  have  rev*rence  from  the  greats, 

And  honour  from  the  trew. 

As  turne  the  children  of  the  easte, 

To  greet  the  risynge  aunne, 
Aa  stirs  the  love  in  mother's  breasts 

Toward  her  onlie  one, 
As  stoop©  to  kiaae  their  parent  aodde 

The  gratefulle  flowre  and  tree, 
So  ehal  my  scale  be  turo'd  to  God, 

My  hearts  be  trew  to  thee.  i.  u 


TO  LOUISA , 

ob  HBxaiNQ  Hsa  coMruux  or  aairxaaa. 

If  the  sounds  that  we  hear  were  all  of  gladness, 
If  the  voices  of  earth  were  not  sadness, 
Were  profession*  all  candid  and  vowa  aQ  sincere, 
Oh !  then,  dear  Louise,  'twould  be  sad  no*  to  hear. 

Were  the  hope  in  our  heart  that  we  cherish 
bsss  frail  than  the  flowera  that  perish. 
Had  childhood  no  sorrow  and  manhood  no  tear, 
Oh !  then,  dear  ionise,  'twould  be  sad  not  to  hear. 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  music  unceasing  1 
To  melody  ever  increasing? 
Be  deaf  to  the  world— to  God  give  thine  ears 
Oh !  then,  dear  Louise,  'twill  be  rapture  to  hear. 
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Bitterly  beautiful.  Written  by  the  star  however— not  by  the  lily. 
THE  LILY'S  DELUSION. 

A  oold,  calm  star  looked  out  of  Heaven, 

And  smiled  upon  a  tranquil  lake, 
Where,  pure  as  angel's  dream,  at  even, 

A  lily  lay  but  half  awake. 

The  flower  felt  that  fatal  smile, 
And  lowlier  bowed  her  conscious  head ; 

"  Why  does  he  gaze  on  me  the  while  T" 
The  light,  deluded  lily  said. 

Poor,  dreaming  flower !  too  soon  beguiled, 
She  cast  nor  thought,  nor  look  elsewhere, 

Else  she  had  seen  the  star  but  smiled, 
To  And  himself  reflected  there.  f.  a.  o 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  RANDOLFH. 
In  the  spring  of  1833,  it  waa  very  evident  to  Randolph's 
friends  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Indeed,  he  had  him- 
self given  up  nearly  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and  yet  he  still 
talked  of  another  voyage  to  England ;  but  when  he  reached 
Philadelphia  his  strength  completely  failed  him,  and  he  sent 
for  the  late  Dr.  Parish,  a  physician  in  whom  he  had  implicit 
confidence,  and  who  was  also  his  personal  friend. 

The  doctor,  finding  him  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
not  wishing  to  have  the  whole  responsibility  of  attending 
him  himself,  suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  in  another 
physician.    To  this  Mr.  Randolph  objected,  saying : 

"  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  ianota/tefly*  wisdom, 
but  wmetimes  confusion ;  and,  sir,  the  patient  may  die  whilst 
the  doctors  are  looking  at  each  other.*' 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Dr.  Parish  requested  Ran- 
dolph to  permit  him  to  go  away  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  visit 
some  of  his  other  patients.  Randolph  objected,  and  turning 
to  his  faithful  man  John,  he  said : 

"  John,  do  not  you  let  the  doctor  leave  me.  I  cannot 
spare  him.'' 

After  a  short  time  he  added:  "  Did  yon  understand  me, 
Johnf 

John  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  master ;  I  have  locked  the  door 
and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket" 

This  prompt  attention  to  his  orders  brought  forth  a  smile 
of  approbation,  especially  when  Dr.  Parish  very  good-hu- 
mouredly  and  kindly  seated  himself  at  die  bedside,  and 
made  no  further  effort  to  get  away. 

Sometime  later  in  the  day,  Randolph  turned  towards  the 
doctor  and  said: 

" 1  wish  you  to  remember,  sir,  that  I  confirm  all  that  I 
have  done  in  emancipating  my  slaves,  for  whom  I  have 
made  provision.** 

Dr.  Parish  expressed  his  sincere  gratification  at  hearing 
this  declaration,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  call  in  some  other 
witness,  who  might  afterwards  share  with  him  the  responsibili- 
ty of  making  it  public  after  his  decease.  Randolph  then  assur- 
ed him  that  he  had  already  mentioned  it  to  others.  The  next 
day,  however,  in  the  presence  of  another  gentleman,  he 
•gain  said : 

"  I  confirm  all  that  I  have  done  respecting  the  freedom  of 
my  slaves,  and  making  provision  for  them;"  adding  em 
phatically,  "and  especially  for  this  man!"  laying  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  faithful  John. 

Finding  himself  growing  weaker,  and  believing  his  end  to 
be  approaching,  he  called  to  John  and  desired  him  to  bring 
his  father's  brooch  or  ahirtpin,  and  place  it  in  the  bosom  of 
his  shirt,  which  was  done,  and  evidently  gave  him  pleasure. 
During  the  morning,  he  said  to  Dr.  Pariah : 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  do  not  understand  exactly  about 
my  slaves  V* 

The  doctor  replied,  that  he  believed  he  understood  him 
fully. 


"  No,  sir,*'  said  Randolph,  "  you  do  not  quite  comprehend 
the  case  ;  for,  according  to  our  Virginia  laws,  you  must  not  « 
leave  me  until  I  die,  or  my  declaration  may  lose  its  force, 
as  you  could  not  prove  that  I  had  not  subsequently  made  a 
counter  declaration." 

Whilst  the  doctor  was  reading  for  Randolph,  the  word 
"  impetus**  occurred.  Dr.  Parish  pronounced  it  "  impetus," 
laying  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  Randolph,  weak 
and  dying  as  he  was,  immediately  interrupted  him  with— 

"  Wrong,  doctor ;  *  impetus'  if  you  please." 

Shortly  afterward,  while  reading  a  chapter  in  the  bible,  he 
read  the  word  "  omnipotent,"  accenting  the  third  syllable. 
Randolph  exclaimed : 

M  Wrong  again,  doctor ;  *  omnipotent,*  is  the  word.*' 

Randolph  lay  very  quiet  for  some  time,  and  then  repeated 
the  word  "remorse!"  with  great  emphasis.  Turning  to 
Dr.  Parish,  he  added  solemnly: 

"  Bring  me  a  dictionary,  doctor,  you  do  not  understand 
that  word  ;  you  cannot  comprehend  its  full  meaning.** 

There  was  no  dictionary  in  the  room,  and  he  then  re- 
quested Dr.  Parish  to  write  it  down  on  paper.  No  paper 
being  at  hand,  the  doctor  asked  him  if  he  should  write  the 
word  on  one  of  his  (Randolph's)  old  cards,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  to  which  he  replied : 

*«  Nothing  more  proper,  sir." 

When  this  was  done,  Randolph  looked  at  it,  and  after 
a  pause  desired  his  man  John  to  draw  a  line  ■  under 
the  word.  When  this  was  finished,  Dr.  Parish  not  knowing 
what  it  meant,  or  what  Randolph  wished  to  be  done  with 
it,  asked  him  if  he  should  put  the  card  hi  his  pocket ;  to 
which  he  simply  assented,  without  any  further  directions. 

After  Dr.  Parish  had  finished  reading  the  bible  to  him, 
he  said: 

"  I  have  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  mercy,  and 
have  hope,  sir.'* 

Next  day  he  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
death  at  length  released  him  from  his  sufferings. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  his  friends,  that  almost  his 
last  wishes  were  expressed  on  behalf  of  his  slaves.  And  I 
may  add  here,  that  when  we  crossed  the  Atlantic  together 
in  1632,  he  told  me  expressly  that  he  was  determined  to 
free  his  staves  and  provide  for  them  after  his  death ;  and 
that  he  would  have  made  them  free  during  his  lifetime,  if 
he  could  be  convinced  that  their  real  happiness  would  be 
increased  by  it ;  but  he  said  he  thought  they  were  happier 
under  his  own  paternal  government  whilst  he  lived. 

Thus  died  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  Virginia  lost,  in  him,  one  of  her  most  faithful 
children  and  brightest  ornaments.  That  he  had  his  faults 
and  his  failings,  his  best  friends  must  admit ;  but  they  who 
knew  the  nature  of  his  physical  sufferings,  were  ever  willing 
to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  these  weaknesses  of  poor 
human  nature.  No  matter  what  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  the  erratic  nature  of  his  political  course,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Friends  and 
foes  alike  bear  witness  to  the  charms  of  bis  eloquence  and 
the  potency  of  his  satire.  In  conversational  powers  he  was 
surpassed  by  none,  and  rarely  equalled  by  any  of  his  distin- 
guished cotemporaries.  He  had  a  memory  of  adamant,  and 
a  classical  taste  for  the  beauties  of  English  literature.  Quo- 
tations were  always  at  his  command,  and  almost  invariably 
aptly  applied.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine a  greater  delight  than  it  would  be  to  me  to  repeat  our 
voyage  of  1829.    In  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  New 

Mirror  I  have  endeavoured  to  recall  same  of  our  conversa- 
tions, but  they  afford  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  rich  store- 
house of  his  mind.    Those  who  have  heard  his  fascinating 
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eloquence  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  parlour,  can  never  forget 
him ;  and  by  them,  perhaps  alone,  these  anecdotes  will  be 
appreciated,  for  they  alone  can  picture  to  themselves  his 
peculiar  manner  and  voice,  such  as  they  remember  them. 

I  must  confess  my  surprise,  that  ten  years  have  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  away  since  Ins  death  without  any  biography 
having  appeared  from  the  pen  of  some  distinguished  Vir- 
ginian. There  are  yet  living,  among  his  intimate  friends, 
several  gentlemen  who  hold  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer," 
and  I  wish  their  state  pride  would  induce  them  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  memory. 

In  these  pages  I  have  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  to 
give  a  simple  narrative  of  our  adventures  together  in  days 
gone  by.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  authorship,  nor  am  I 
either  a  M  distinguished  lawyer  or  scholar,"  as  a  kind  corres- 
pondent has  dubbed  me,  but  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  mer- 
chant, who  at  present  takes  all  rioke  but  those  of  literature. 
Wishing  the  "  New  Mirror"  every  possible  success,  I  must 
make  my  bow  for  the  present 


Tbb  following  letter  (from  Richard  Willis,  a  younger  brother 
of  one  of  the  editors,  who  is  at  present  studying  musical 
composition  in  Germany)  was  addressed  to  an  intimate 
and  honoured  friend,  and  not  intended  for  publication.  It 
describes  a  vacation-trip  to  the  mountains  with  a  German 
friend,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  man  very  celebrated  in 
Germany,  Rink  the  composer. 

Franxfobt,  August  10**,  1843. 
My  beajl  fsxend — I  received  and  read  your  most  wel- 
come and  interesting  letter  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the  ro- 
mantic mountains  of  the  '<  Odenwald  ?  and  I  must  tell  you 
by  what  means  and  how  I  came  there.  The  last  week  in 
July,  I  composed  my  last  exercise  in  harmony,  a  long  and 
difficult  choral-piece  for  seven  voices.  I  had  been,  I  think 
I  may  safely  say,  an  industrious  piper,  and  had  squeezed  my 
bag-pipe  very  perseveringly  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  finale,  I  received  an  invitation  from 
a  good-hearted  friend  of  mine,  and  messmate  at  our  family 
table,  who  is  himself  an  ^Odenwalder,"  to  visit  with  him 
me  relatives,  in  his  native  mountains.  These  mountains 
and  the  country  around  are  celebrated  throughout  Germany 
as  the  garden  of  the  land.  I  was  very  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  them ;  they  lie  about  a  day's  ride  from  Frank. 
fort,  behind  Darmstadt  We  shook  bands  with  the  charm, 
ing  old  veteran,  Mink,  on  our  passage  through  Darmstadt, 
and  in  a  few  hours  were  deep  in  the  mountains.  Here  I 
greeted,  for  the  first  time,  the  forest  and  the  mountains  of 
the  M  wild  hunter,"  so  celebrated  in  German  song  and  story : 
who  traces  the  shadow  of  coming  events,  in  a  flight  upon 
his  steed  through  the  air  with  his  pack  of  hounds,  from  his 
own  castle,  over  a  deep  valley,  to  a  neighbouring  mountain- 
castle.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  well  suited  to  the  le- 
gend ;  very  irregular,  and  thrown  together  in  a  very  tumbled 
manner ;  and,  resolute  in  my  romance,  I  shut  my  eyes  to 
matter-of-fact  conviction,  and  forgot  the  circumstance  that 
the  fearful  old  hunter  was  bom  of  the  immense  flocks  of  bird*, 
in  their  passage  over  the  valleys,  and  the  roaring  winds,  in 
these  deep  and  exposed  forests ;  and  the  baying  of  his 
hounds  were  the  shrieks  of  these  wild  migrators.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  drive.  The  divinest  old 
castles,  built  as  though  to  storm  heaven,  and  strong,  if  not 
imperishable,  still  in  their  dotage ;  the  greenest  of  green 
valleys,  and  sleeping  meadows;  the  ever-shifting  cloud, 
shadows  on  the  mountains,  and  the  old  shepherds  among 
them,  leading  their  flocks  to  the  «'  green  pastures  f  and  then 
the  graceful  and  ever-varying  slopes  of  the  proud  old  hills 


of  Odin ;  this,  with  the  deeply-romantic  tinge  of  every 
thought  that  suggested  itself,  dimmed  my  eyes  and  made 
me  giddy  with  excess  of  happiness.  But  whither  did  these 
old  scenes  and  these  beautiful  objects  lead  me?  Over  the 
hills  and  far  away— but  to  Switzerland,  or  to  Italy  ?  Oh 
no— to  America !  I  was  still,  in  fancy,  in  sight  of  the 
mountains,  an  wild,  and  the  meadows  as  beautiful,  in  my 
own  fatherland,  in  my  own  beautiful  native  state,  Western 
Massachusetts.  Let  me  assure  you,  my  best  friend,  that 
we,  as  Americans,  live  in  a  beautiful  land.  Beautiful,  not 
in  itself  alone,  but  in  comparison  as  well,  with  other  lands. 
We  should,  and  must  be  both  of  us,  very  contented.  We 
have  not,  it  is  true,  the  imposing  objects  of  mortal  work- 
manship, and  mortal  passion— castles,  and  the  ruins  of  cas- 
tles ;  neirher  have  we  the  mystical  mantle  of  association 
and  feudal  romance;  but  what  God  has  done  for  us  is 
much,  very  much.  More,  in  this  old  land,  I  have  not  yet 
found,  and  no  longer  expect  to  find.  I  have  in  my  fancy 
too  constantly  and  too  vividly  the  outlines  of  a  land,  whose 
flowing  arteries  are  eeae,  whose  strong-marked  features 
tower  proudly  up  and  look"  on  the  stars,  whose  voice  talks 
to  the  world  of  freedom  in  her  Niagara,  and  whose  strong 
heart  beats  faithful  time  to  the  measure.  He  is  no  true 
American  who,  coming  abroad,  does  not  become  still  more 
an  American.  But  I  am  reading  you  a  very  long  sermon, 
on  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  disagree. 
I  always  begin  to  be  prosy  when  the  national  fit  comes 
over  me. 

We  came  at  last  to  Erbach,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Odenwald,  and  was  our  temporary  home.  This  little  place 
is  the  seat  of  a  court,  and  the  residence  of  the  Count  of 
Erbach ;  a  very  old,  but  very  decayed  family.  The  first 
Count  of  Erbach  was  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  and  ran 
away  with  his  daughter,  who  fell  in  love  with  him.  The 
family  live  in  an  old  casde  of  a  thousand  years.  Con- 
ceive of  such  an  old  pile  of  stones,  my  dear  friend,  for  I 
cannot  Most  of  the  castle  is  taken  up  with  antiquities, 
collected  by  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  bit  of  a  thief,  and  stole  a  great  many  curiosities  from 
other  collections,  particularly  from  the  Pope's  collection  in 
Rome.  The  fact  is  well  known,  for  the  valuables  were 
missed  shortly  after  his  presentation  to  his  highness,  and  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  closed  to  catch  the  thief,  just  after  his 
successful  exit  from  one  of  them.  The  principal  apartment 
is  the  "  Knight's  Saloon,"  filled  with  colossal  statues  on 
horseback ;  all  th£  armour,  of  course,  being  such  as  had 
known  service  some  hundred  or  thousand  years  ago.  The 
collection  is  really  moot  remarkable  and  interesting ;  bnt,  as 
the  interest  is  confined  naturally  more  to  the  sight  than  the 
description,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  with  it  I  was  much 
more  interested  in  a  mountain  ramble  which  I  made,  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  fortress,  eighteen  hundred  years 
old !  I  shudder,  well-nigh,  as  I  write  it ;  and,  the  more  so, 
because  it  is  true.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  the  Romans  were 
in  possession  of  Germany.  Tacitus  wrote  their  history  here. 
Their  principal  post  was  Mainz,  on  the  Rhine,  (not  far 
from  Frankfort.)  From  this  main  post  were  sent  always 
bands  into  the  Odenwald,  to  occupy  these  high  mountains ; 
and,  through  their  whole  range,  ran  their  line  of  defences. 
Every  half  a  mile  was  a  fortress,  and  between  each  fortress 
a  watch-tower.  Such  a  fortress  was  that  which  I  visited ; 
in  ruins,  of  course,  but  the  form  was  distinctly  visible.  A 
mist  came  before  my  eyes  as  I  saw  the  very  stones  which 
the  old  Romans  had  hewn  and  piled,  whose  romantic  his- 
tory I  bad  read  in  the  classics.  On  the  stones  was  the  name 
of  the  legion  which  principally  occupied  this  post,  the  twen- 
ty-second.   It  is  well  known  this  legion  was  in  service  at 
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the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Germany 
and  the  Odenwald ;  a  fact  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
Jewish  coins  which  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  no 
doubt  brought  over  by  the  soldiers  and  lost  here.  We  saw 
also  a  Roman  grave,  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  connected  formerly,  no  doubt,  with  the  garrison,  and 
near  the  grave,  the  mound  where  the  bodies  were  burned. 
The  ashes  were  placed  in  the  urns,  which  stand  in  the 


My  first  and  last  thought  always  is,  in  visiting  such  inte- 
resting scenes—were  you  but  with  me  here  to  enjoy  them ! 
I  am  impatient  till  you  have  seen  them  as  well  as  L 

During  our  stay  in  Erbach,  the  annual  Odenwald  festival 
occurred,  called  the  "  Erbach  market  f  that  is,  an  occa- 
sion when  all  classes  in  the  Odenwald,  high  and  low,  come 
together  to  have  a  merry  time—bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  carnivaL  Near  Erbach  is  the  greenest,  perhaps,  of  the 
green  meadows  of  the  Odenwald ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  it 
is  encircled  by  a  line  of  booths.  A  band  of  music  is  always 
at  hand,  and  on  Sunday  after  service  commences  the  cere- 
monies. The  common  classes  of  poor  peasants  possess  the 
ground  for  this  day,  and  the  others  look  on.  Every  lover 
seizes  his  sweetheart  around  the  waist,  and  away  they  go 
over  the  meadow  to  the  merriest  measure  of  the  fiddle. 
Waltz,  gallopade,  and  a  new  kind  of  step,  very  much  in 
vogue  just  now  in  Germany,  called  u  Schottish,"  or  Scotch 
dance,  succeed  each  other  with  lightning  velocity.  All  is 
'  fun  and  frolic.  To  be  sure,  the  girls  look  like  crazy  casks  in 
their  antics,  (for  there  are  no  waists  in  Germany,)  and  show 
very  thick  ancles,  and  the  boys  like  capering  walruses ;  but, 
nevertheless,  anybody  can  see  that  their  hearts  are  dancing 
much  lighter  than  their  bodies.  On  the  second  day,  Mon- 
day, the  silk-stocking  gentry  possess  the  field.  You  may 
be  sure  I  was  on  the  ground.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
rained;  but  this  is  always  anticipated  in  these  mountainous 
regions,  and  we  had  merely  to  adjourn  to  a  huge  wooden 
booth,  erected  upon  the  edge  of  the  meadow.  The  floor 
was  none  of  the  smoothest,  and,  on  returning  home  late  at 
night,  I  found  my  shoes  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition. 
Such  waltzing  as  German  waltzing  can  never  be  "  con- 
ceived," and  much  worse  "  described."  Let  him  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  American  steps  beware  the  first  time  he 
seizes  a  German  "  fraulein*  by  the  waist,  and  trusts  his  feet 
to  the  measure  of  a  German  band.  I  want  an  epithet  to 
describe  the  velocity  of  one's  gyrations.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  soul,  thought  and  sensation  are  all  centered  necessarily 
in  the  feet,  your  only  absorbing  care  being,  that  they  come 
as  seldom  as  possible  to  the  ground.  I  abut  my  eyes,  for  I 
found  them  of  no  sort  of  use,  and  followed  mechanically 
the  circling  draught  of  air  created  by  the  dancers,  and  my 
own  indistinct  impressions  of  a  circumference.  But  it  would 
require  much  paper  to  describe  all  I  saw,  and  heard,  and 
enjoyed  in  the  Odenwald.  The  week  I  passed  there  was 
one  of  the  highest  physical  and  intellectual  happiness.  We 
left  a  few  days  after  the  "  market,"  and  came  to  Darmstadt 
Here  I  had  long  promised  a  visit  in  the  family  of  my  kind 
and  lovely  landlady.  I  found  she  had  come  to  Darmstadt 
to  meet  me,  and  hold  me  to  my  promise.  I  passed  a  week 
there,  at  the  side  of  the  distinguished  old  master,  and  fault- 
less man.  He  is  honoured  and  beloved  by  his  countrymen 
and  his  king,  to  a  degree  which  the  highest  order  of  merit, 
personally  and  intellectually,  could  alone  have  won  for  him. 
The  royal  family  do  him  every  honour ;  they  visit  him  un- 
attended, as  a  respected  and  a  beloved  friend ;  and,  lately, 
his  king  sent  him,  upon  his  birthday,  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. He  is*  nevertheless,  modest  and  unaffected  as  a  ohild. 
In  person,  he  is  strikingly  handsome  5  the  snowiest  of  silver 


hair,  and  the  most  elevated  features ;  he  is,  however,  bodi- 
ly, now  very  infirm,  having  been  twice  struck  by  apoplexy, 
induced  by  excessive  labour.  His  hands,  which  have  al- 
ready worked  out  so  much  inspiration,  and  his  limbs  gene- 
rally, are  almost  stiff  and  useless.  While  I  was  there,  how- 
ever, he  allowed  me  to  lead  him  to  his  old  piano,  and,  wish 
trembling  fingers,  he  played  me  one  of  his  own  touching 
chorals.  He  shook  his  head  melancholy  when  he  had 
finished,  that  the  chords  flowed  no  more  out  with  the  ac- 
customed promptitude ;  and,  seating  me  at  the  piano,  he 
selected  chorals  for  me,  and  for  some  hours  accompanied 
me  with  a  trembling  voice,  as  I  played  them  for  him.  I 
gained  much  valuable  information  and  instruction  from  him 
in  the  time  that  I  was  there  ;  the  gist  of  which  was,  that 
in  music  the  heart,  directed  by  a  clear  head,  must  do  the 
work,  in  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  new  school, 
that  (he  fingers  alone  suffice  for  all  musical  purposes.  But 
I  am  at  the  close  of  my  sheet. 

THE  POET  AND  THE   MANDARIN; 

BY  K.  P.  W. 

The  moon  shone  like  glorified  and  floating  dew  on  the 
bosom  of  the  tranquil  Pei-ho,  and  the  heart  of  the  young 
poet  Le.pih  was  like  a  cup  running  over  with  wine.  It  was 
no  abatement  of  his  exulting  fulness  that  he  was  as  yet  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  secret  of  his  own  genius.  Conscious 
of  exquisite  susceptibility  to  beauty,  fragrance  and  music, 
(the  three  graces  of  the  Chinese,)  he  was  more  intent  upon 
enjoying  Ins  gifts  than  upon  the  awakening  of  envy  for  their 
possession — the  latter  being  the  second  leaf  in  the  book  of 
genius,  and  only  turned  over  by  the  finger  of  satiety. 
Thoughtless  of  the  acquisition  of  fame  as  the  youthful  poet 
may  be,  however,  he  is  always  ready  to  anticipate  its  fruits, 
and  Le-pih  committed  but  the  poet's  errour,  when,  having 
the  gem  in  his  bosom  which  could  buy  the  favour  of  the 
world,  he  took  the  favour  for  granted  without  producing  the 
gem. 

Kwonfootse  had  returned  a  conqueror,  from  the  wan 
with  the  Hwong-kin,  and  this  night,  on  which  the  moon 
shone  so  gloriously,  was  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  for  the 
Emperor  Tang  had  condescended  to  honour  with  his  pre- 
sence, a  gala  given  by  the  victorious  general  at  bis  gardens 
on  the  Pei-ho.  Softened  by  his  exulting  feelings  (for 
though  a  brave  soldier,  he  was  as  haughty  as  Luykong  the 
thunder-god,  or  Hwuyioo  the  monarch  of  fire,)  the  warlike 
mandarin  threw  open  his  gardens  on  this  joyful  night,  not 
only  to  those  who  wore  in  their  caps  the  gold  ball  significant 
of  patrician  birth,  but  to  all  whose  dress  and  mien  warrant, 
ed  their  appearance  in  the  presence  of  the  emperour. 

Like  the  realms  of  the  blest  shone  the  gardens  of  Kwon- 
footse, Occupying  the  whole  valley  of  the  Pei-ho,  at  a  spot 
where  it  curved  like  the  twisted  cavity  of  a  shell,  the  sky 
seemed  to  shut  in  the  grounds  like  the  cover  of  a  vase,  and 
the  stars  seemed  but  the  garden-lights  overhead.  From  one 
edge  of  the  vase  to  the  other— from  hill-top  to  hill-top— ex- 
tended a  broad  avenue,  a  pagoda  at  either  extremity  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  scarlet,  the  sides  flaming  with  coloured 
lamps  and  flaunting  with  gay  streamers  of  barbarian  shifts, 
and  the  moonlit  river  cutting  it  in  the  centre,  the  whole  vieta, 
at  the  first  glance,  resembling  a  girdle  of  precious  stones 
with  a  fastening  of  opaL  Off  from  this  central  division 
radiated  in  all  directions  alleys  of  camphor  and  cinnamon 
trees,  lighted  with  amorous  dimness,  and  leading  away  to 
bowers  upon  the  hill-side,  and  from  every  quarter  resounded 
music,  and  in  every  nook  was  seen  feasting  and  merriment 

In  disguise,  the  emperour  and  imperial  family  mingled  in 
the  crowd,  and  119  one  save  the  host  and  his  daughters  knew 
what  part  of  the  gardens  was  honoured  with  their  presence. 
There  was,  however,  a  retreat  in  the  grounds,  sacred  to  the 
privileged  few,  and  hero,  when  fatigued  or  desirous  of  re- 
freshment, the  royal  personages  laid  aside  disguise  and  were 
surrounded  with  the  deferential  honours  of  the  court  It  was 
so  contrived  that  the  access  was  unobserved  by  the  people, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  feeling  of  exclusion  to  qualify 
the  hilarity  of  the  entertainment  j  Kwonfootse,  with  all  me 
pride,  looking  carefully  to  Us  popularity.  At  die  foot  of 
each  deeosat,  upon  the  matted  banks  of  me  river,  floated 
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gilded  boats  with  lamps  burning  in  their  prows,  and  gaily 
dressed  boatmen  offering  conveyance  across  to  all  who  re- 
quired it ;  but  there  were  also,  unobserved  by  the  crowd, 
boats  unkghted  and  undecorated  holding  off  from  the  shore, 
which,  at  a  sign  given  by  the  initiated,  silently  approached  a 
marble  stair  without  the  line  of  the  blazing  avenue,  and  tak- 
ing their  freight  on  board,  swiftly  pulled  up  the  moonlit  river, 
to  a  landing  concealed  by  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  No 
path  led  from  the  gardens  hither,  and  from  no  point  of  view 
could  be  overlooked  the  more  brilliant  scene  of  imperial 
revel 

It  was  verging  toward  midnight  when  the  unknown  poet, 
with  brain  floating  in  a  celestial  giddiness  of  delight,  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  gleaming  river.  The  boate  plied  to  and 
fro  with  their  freights  of  fair  damsels  and  gaily-dressed 
youths,  the  many-coloured  lamps  throwing  a  rainbow  pro- 
fusion  of  tints  on  the  water,  and  many  a  voice  addressed 
him  with  merry  invitation,  for  Le-pih's  beauty,  so  famous 
now  in  history,  was  of  no  forbidding  stateliness,  and  his 
motions,  like  his  countenance,  were  as  frankly  joyous  as 
the  gambols  of  a  young  leopard.  Not  inclined  to  boisterous 
gaiety  at  the  moment,  Le-pih  stepped  between  the  lamp- 
bearing  trees  of  the  avenue,  and  folding  his  arms  in  his  silk, 
en  vest,  stood  gazing  in  reverie  on  the  dancing  waters. 
After  a  few  moments,  one  of  the  dark  boats  on  which  he 
had  unconsciously  fixed  his  gaze  drew  silently  towards  him, 
and  as  the  cushioned  stern  was  brought  round  to  the  bank, 
the  boatman  made  a  reverence  to  his  knees  and  sat  waiting 
the  poet* s  pleasure. 

like  all  men  born  to  good  fortune,  Le-pih  was  prompt  to 
follow  the  first  beckonings  of  adventure,  and  asking  no 
questions,  he  quietly  embarked,  and  with  a  quick  dip  of  the 
oars  the  boat  shot  from  the  shore  and  took  the  descending 
current  Almost  in  the  next  instant  she  neared  again  to 
the  curving  and  willow-fringed  margin  of  the  stream,  and 
lighto  glimmered  through  the  branches,  and  sweet,  low  mu- 
sic became  audible,  and  by  rapid  degrees,  a  scene  burst  on 
his  eye,  which  the  first  glimpse  into  the  gate  of  Paradise  (a 
subsequent  agreeable  surprise,  let  us  presume)  could  scarce- 
ly have  exceeded. 

Without  an  exchange  of  a  syllable  between  the  boatman 
and  his  freight,  the  stern  was  set  against  a  carpeted  stair  at 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  Le-pih  disembarked  with  a  bound, 
and  stood  upon  a  spacious  area  lying  in  a  lap  of  the  bill,  the 
entire  surface  carpeted  smoothly  with  Persian  stufls,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  striped  tents  pitched  with  poles 
of  silver.  Garlands  of  flowers  hung  in  festoons  against  the  bril- 
liant-coloured cloths,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  tent  stood  a 
low  tablet  surrounded  with  couches  and  laden  with  meats 
and  wine.  The  guests,  for  whom  this  portion  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  provided,  were  apparently  assembled  at  a  spot 
farther  on,  from  which  proceeded  the  delicious  music  heard 
by  the  poet  in  approaching ;  and,  first  entering  one  of  the 
abandoned  tents  for  a  goblet  of  wine,  Le-pih  followed  to  the 
scene  of  attraction. 

Under  a  canopy  of  gold  cloth  held  by  six  bearers,  stood 
the  imperial  chair  upon  a  raised  platform, — not  occupied 
however,  the  august  Tang  reclining  more  at  his  ease,  a  little 
out  of  the  circle,  upon  cushions  canopied  by  the  moonlight 
Around  upon  the  steps  of  the  platform  and  near  by,  were 
grouped  the  noble  ladies  of  the  court  and  the  royal  prin- 
cesses, (Tang  living  much  in  the  female  apartments  and  ms 
daughters  numbering  several  score,)  and  all,  at  the  moment 
of  Le-pih's  joining  the  assemblage,  turning  to  observe  a 
damsel  with  a  lute,  to  whose  performance  the  low  sweet 
music  of  the  band  had  been  a  prelude.  The  first  touch  of 
the  strings  betrayed  a  trembling  hand,  and  the  poefs  sym- 
pathies were  stirred,  though  from  her  bent  posture  and  her 
distant  position  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  features  of  the 
player.  As  the  tremulous  notes  grew  firmer,  and  the  lute 
began  to  give  out  a  flowing  harmony,  Le-pih  approached, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  listening  groups  of  ladies  began 
to  whisper  and  move  away,  and  of  those  who  remained, 
none  seemed  to  listen  with  pleasure  except  Kwonfootse  and 
the  emperoar.  The  latter,  indeed,  rivalled  the  intruding 
bard  in  bis  interest,  rolling  over  upon  the  cushions  and 
resting  on  the  other  imperial  elbow  in  close  attention. 

Graining  confidence  evidendy  from  the  neglect  of  her  audi- 
tory, or,  as  is  natural  to  women,  less  afraid  of  the  judgment 
of  the  other  sex,  who  were  her  only  listeners,  the  fair  Taya, 
(the  youngest  daughter  of  Kwonfootse,)  now  joined  her 
votes  to  her  instrument,  and  sang  with  a  sweetness  that 


dropped  like  a  plummet  to  the  soul  of  Le-pih.  He  fell  to 
his  knee  upon  a  heap  of  cushions  and  leaned  eagerly  for* 
ward.  As  she  became  afterwards  one  of  his  most  passionate 
themes,  we  are  enabled  to  re-conjure  the  features  that  were 
presented  to  his  admiring  wonder.  The  envy  of  the  prin- 
cesses was  sufficient  proof  that  Taya  was  of  rare  beauty ; 
she  had  that  wonderful  perfection  of  feature  to  which  envy 
pays  its  bitterest  tribute,  which  is  apologized  for  if  not  found 
in  the  poet's  ideal,  which  we  thirst  after  in  pictures  and 
marble,  of  which  loveliness  and  expression  are  but  lesser  de- 
grees—fainter shadowing*  She  was  adorably  beautiful. 
The  outer  corners  of  her  long  almond-shaped  eyes,  the  dip- 
ping crescent  of  her  forehead,  the  pencil  of  her  eyebrow  and 
the  indented  corners  of  her  months-all  these  turned  down- 
ward ;  and  this  peculiarity  which,  in  faces  of  a  less  elevated 
character,  indicates  a  temper  morose  and  repulsive,  in 
Taya's  expressed  the  very  soul  of  gentle  and  lofty  melan- 
choly. There  was  something  infantine  about  her  mouth,  the 
teeth  were  so  small  and  regular,  and  their  dazzling  whiteness, 
shining  betwixt  lips  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  a  cherry  freshly 
torn  apart,  was  in  startling  contrast  with  the  dark  lustre  of 
her  eyes.  Le-pih's  poetry  makes  constant  allusion  to  those 
small  and  snowy  teeth,  and  the  turned-down  corners  of  the 
lips  and  eyes  of  his  incomparable  mistress. 

Taya's  song  was  a  fragment  of  that  celebrated  Chinese 
romance  from  which  Moore  has  borrowed  so  largely  in  ms 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  and  it  chanced  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  to  her  deserted  position,  (she  was  alone  now 
with  her  three  listeners,)  dwelling  as  it  did  upon  the  loneli- 
ness of  a  disguised  Peri,  wandering  in  exile  upon  earth. 
The  lute  fell  from  her  hands  when  she  eeased,  and  while 
the  emperour  applauded,  and  Kwonfootse  looked  on  her 
with  paternal  pride,  Le-pih  modestly  advanced  to  the  fallen 
instrument,  and  with  a  low  obeisance  to  the  emperour  and 
a  hesitating  apology  to  Taya,  struck  a  prelude  in  the  same 
air,  and  broke  form  into  an  impulsive  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings in  verse.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  a  trans- 
lation of  this  famous  effusion  with  its  oriental  load  of 
imagery,  but  in  modifying  it  to  the  spirit  of  onr  language, 
(giving  little  more  than  its  thread  of  thought,)  the  reader 
may  see  glimpses  of  the  material  from  which  the  great 
Irish  lyrist  spun  his  woof  of  sweet  fable.  Fixing  his  keen 
eyes  upon  the  bright  lips  just  closed,  Le-pih  sang: 

When  lint  from  heaven's  tomerta)  throngs 

The  earth-doom'd  angels  downward  came, 
And,  mourning  their  enraptured  songs, 

Walked  sadly  in  our  mortal  frame ; 
To  those,  whose  lyres  of  loftier  string 

Had  taught  the  myriad  lips  of  heaven, 
The  song  that  they  forever  sing, 

A  wondrous  lyre,  'tis  said,  was  given. 
"  And  go,"  the  seraph  warder  said, 

As  from  the  diamond  gales  they  flew, 
"  And  wake  the  songs  ye  here  have  led 

In  earthly  numbers,  pure  and  new ! 
And  yours  shall  be  the  hallowed  power 

To  win  the  lost  to  heaven  again, 
And  when  earth's  clouds  shall  darkest  lower 

Tour  lyre  shall  breathe  Its  holiest  strain ! 
Yet,  chastened  by  this  inward  Are, 

Your  lot  shall  be  to  walk  alone, 
Save  when,  perchance,  with  echoing  lyre, 

You  touch  a  spirit  like  your  own ; 
And  whatsoe'er  the  guise  your  wear, 

To  him,  'tis  given  to  know  you  there." 

The  song  over,  Le-pih  sat  with  bis  hands  folded  across 
the  instrument  and  ms  eyes  cast  down,  and  Taya  gazed  on 
him  with  wondering  looks,  yet  slowy,  and  as  if  unconscious- 
ly, she  took  from  her  breast  a  rose,  and  with  a  half-stolen 
glance  at  her  father,  threw  it  upon  the  lute.  Butfrown- 
ingly  Kwonfootse  rose  from  his  seat  and  approached  the 
poet 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  demanded  angrily,  as  the  bard  placed 
the  rose  reverently  in  his  bosom. 

"Le-pih!" 

With  another  obeisance  to  the  emperour,  and  a  deeper 
one  to  the  fair  Taya,  be  turned,  after  this  concise  answer, 
upon  his  heel,  lifting  his  cap  to  his  head,  which,  to  the  rage 
of  Kwonfootse,  bore  not  even  the  gold  hall  of  aristocracy. 

"  Bind  him  for  the  bastinado !"  cried  the  infuriated  man- 
darin to  the  bearers  of  the  canopy. 

The  six  soldiers  dropped  their  poles  to  the  ground,  but 
the  emperour'e  voice  arrested  them. 

"  He  shall  have  no  violence  but  from  you,  rair  Taya," 
said  the  softened  monarch ;  "  call  to  him  by  the  name  he 
has  just  pronounced,  for  I  would  hear  that  lute  again  i" 
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"  Le-pih !  Le-pih  !*'  cried  instantly  the  musical  voice  of 
the  fair  girl. 

The  poet  turned  and  listened,  incredulous  of  his  own  ears. 

M  Le-pih !  Le-pih !"  she  repeated,  in  a  soft  tone. 

Half-hesitating,  half-bounding,  as  if  still  scarce  believing 
he  had  heard  aright,  Le-pih  flew  to  her  feet,  and  dropped  to 
one  knee  upon  the  cushion  before  her,  his  breast  heaving 
and  his  eyes  flashing  with  eager  wonder.  Taya's  courage 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  sat  with  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"Give  him  the  lute,  Kwonfootse!"  said  the  emperour, 
■winging  himself  on  the  raised  chair  with  an  abandonment 
of  the  imperial  avoirdupois,  which  set  ringing  violently  the 
hundred  bells  suspended  in  the  golden  fringes. 

"Let  not  the  crow  venture  again  into  the  nest  of  the 
eagle,"  muttered  the  mandarin  between  his  teeth  as  he  hand- 
ed the  instrument  to  the  poet 

The  sound  of  the  bells  brought  in  the  women  and  cour- 
/  tiers  from  every  quarter  of  the  privileged  area,  and,  prelud- 
ing upon  the  strings  to  gather  his  scattered  senses,  while 
they  were  seating  themselves  around  him,  Le-pih  at  left 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  lips  of  Taya,  and  commenced  his 
song  to  an  irregular  harmony  well  adapted  to  extempore 
verse.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  put  this  celebrated  song  of 
compliment  into  English  stanzas.  It  commenced  with  a 
description  of  Taya's  beauty,  and  an  enumeration  of  things 
she  resembled,  dwelling  most  upon  the  blue  lily,  which 
seems  to  have  been  Le-pih's  favourite  flower.  The  burthen 
of  the  conclusion,  however,  is  the  new  value  everything 
assumed  in  her  presence.  "  Of  the  light  in  this  garden,"  he 
sayB,  «•  there  is  one  beam  worth  all  the  glory  of  the  moon, 
for  it  sleeps  on  the  eye  of  Taya.  Of  the  air  about  me  there 
is  one  breath  which  my  soul  drinks  like  wine— it  is  from 
the  lips  of  Taya.  Taya  looks  on  a  flower,  and  that  flower 
seems  to  me,  with  its  pure  eye,  to  gaze  after  her  for  ever. 
Taya's  jacket  of  blue  silk  is  my  passion.  If  angels  visit  me 
in  my  dreams,  let  them  be  dressed  like  Taya.  I  love  the 
broken  spangle  in  her  slipper  better  than  the  first  star  of 
evening.  Bring  me,  till  I  die,  inner  leaves  from  the  water- 
lily,  since  white  and  fragrant  like  them  are  the  teeth  of  Taya. 
Call  me,  should  I  sleep,  when  rises  the  crescent  moon,  for 
the  blue  sky  in  its  bend  curves  like  the  drooped  eye  of 
Taya,"  6lc.  etc. 

"  By  the  immortal  Fo !"  cried  the  emperour,  raising  him- 
self bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  as  the  poet  ceased,  "  you  shall 
be  the  bard  of  Tang !  Those  are  my  sentiments  better  ex- 
pressed !  The  lute,  in  your  hnnds,  is  my  heart  turned  in- 
side out!  Lend  me  your  gold  chain,  Kwonfootse,  and, 
Taya !  come  hither  and  put  it  on  his  neck !" 

Taya  glided  to  the  emperour,  but  Le-pih  rose  to  his  feet, 
with  a  slight  flush  on  his  forehead,  and  stood  erect  and 
motionless. 

"  Let  it  please  your  imperial  majesty,*1  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  to  bestow  upon  mc  some  gift  less  binding 
than  a  chain." 

" Carbuncle  of  Budha!  What  would  the  youth  have!" 
exclaimed  Tang  in  astonishment  "  Is  not  the  gold  chain 
of  a  mandarin  good  enough  for  his  acceptance  7" 

M  My  poor  song,"  replied  Le-pih,  modestly  casting  down 
his  eyes,  "  is  sufficiently  repaid  by  your  majesty's  praises. 
The  chain  of  the  mandarin  would  gall  the  neck  of  the  poet 
Yet — if  I  might  have  a  reward  more  valuable — " 

"  In  Fo's  name  what  is  it  7"  said  the  embarrassed 
emperour. 

Kwonfootse  laid  his  hand  on  his  scimitar,  and  his  daugh- 
ter blushed  and  trembled. 

"  The  broken  spangle  on  the  slipper  of  Taya!"  said  Le- 
pih,  turning  half  indifferently  away. 

Loud  laughed  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  Kwonfootse 
walked  from  the  bard  with  a  look  of  contempt,  but  the 
emperour  read  more  truly  the  proud  and  delicate  spirit  that 
dictated  the  reply;  and  in  that  moment  probably  com- 
menced the  friendship  with  which,  to  the  end  of  his  peaceful 
reign,  Tang  distinguished  the  most  gifted  poet  of  his  time. 

The  lovely  daughter  of  the  mandarin  was  not  behind  the 
emperour  in  her  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Le-pih, 
and  as  she  stepped  forward  to  put  the  detached  spangle  into 
his  hand,  she  bent  on  him  a  look  full  of  earnest  curiosity 
and  admiration. 

"  What  others  give  me,"  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice, 
pressing  the  worthless  trifle  to  his  lips,  "makes  me  their 
slave ;  but  what  Taya  gives  me  is  a  link  that  draws  her 
to  my  bosom.'' 


Kwonfootse  probably  thought  that  Le-pih's  audience  bad 
lasted  long  enough,  for  at  this  moment  the  sky  seemed  burst- 
ing into  flame  with  a  sudden  tumult  of  fire-works,  and  in  the 
confusion  that  immediately  succeeded,  the  poet  made  his 
way  unquestioned  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  re-con- 
veyed to  the  spot  of  his  first  embarcation,  in  the  same  silent 
manner  with  which  he  had  approached  the  privileged  area. 

During  the  following  month,  Le-pih  seemed  much  in  re- 
quest at  the  imperial  palace,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
the  keeping  of  "  worshipful  society"  was  not  followed  by 
any  change  in  his  merry  manners,  nor  apparently  by  any 
improvement  in  his  worldly  condition.  His  mother  still  sold 
mats  in  the  public  market,  and  Le-pih  still  rode,  every  few 
days,  to  the  marsh,  for  his  panniers  of  rushes,  and  to  all 
comers,  among  his  old  acquaintances,  his  lute  and  song 
were  as  ready  and  gratuitous  as  ever. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  fair  Taya  was  consuming  with 
a  passionate  melancholy  which  made  startling  ravages  in 
her  health,  and  the  proud  mandarin,  whose  affection  for  his 
children  was  equal  to  his  pride,  in  vain  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
cause,  and  eat  up  his  heart  with  mortification.  When  the 
full  moon  came  round  again,  reminding  him  of  the  scenes 
the  last  moon  had  shone  upon,  Kwonfootse  seemed  suddenly 
lightened  of  his  care,  and  his  superb  gardens  on  the  Pei-ho 
were  suddenly  alive  with  preparations  for  another  festival. 
Kept  in  close  confinement,  poor  Taya  fed  on  her  sorrow, 
indifferent  to  the  rumours  of  marriage  which  could  concern 
only  her  sisters ;  and  the  other  demoiselles  Kwonfootse  tried 
in  vain,  with  fluttering  hearts,  to  pry  into  their  father's 
secret  A  marriage  it  certainly  was  to  be,  for  the  lanterns 
were  painted  of  the  colour  of  peach-blossoms — but  whose 
marriage  ? 

It  was  an  intoxicating  summer's  morning,  and  the  sun 
was  busy  calling  the  dew  back  to  heaven,  and  the  birds  wild 
with  entreating  it  to  stay,  (so  Le-pih  describes  it,)  when 
down  the  narrow  street  in  which  the  poet's  mother  piled  her 
vocation,  there  came  a  gay  procession  of  mounted  servants 
with  a  led  horse  richly  caparisoned,  in  the  centre.  The 
one  who  rode  before  held  on  his  pommel  a  velvet  cushion, 
and  upon  it  lay  the  cap  of  a  noble,  with  its  gold  ball  shining 
in  the  sun.  Out  flew  the  neighbours  as  the  clattering  hoofs 
came  on,  and  roused  by  the  cries  and  the  barking  of  dogs, 
forth  came  the  mother  of  Le-pih,  followed  by  the  poet  him- 
self, but  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  for  he  had  just 
thrown  on  his  panniers,  and  was  bound  out  of  the  city  to 
cut  his  bundle  of  rushes.  The  poet  gazed  on  the  pageant 
with  the  amused  curiosity  of  others,  wondering  what  it 
could  mean,  abroad  at  so  early  an  hour ;  but,  holding  back 
his  sorry  beast  to  let  the  prancing  horsemen  have  all  the 
room  they  required,  he  was  startled  by  a  reverential  salute 
from  the  bearer  of  the  velvet  cushion,  who,  drawing  up  his 
followers  in  front  of  the  poet's  house,  dismounted  and  re- 
quested to  speak  with  him  in  private. 

Tying  his  horse  to  the  door-post,  Le-pih  led  the  way  into 
the  small  room,  where  sat  his  mother  braiding  her  mats  to  a 
cheerful  song  of  her  son's  making,  and  here  the  messenger 
informed  the  bard,  with  much  circumstance  and  ceremony, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  suit  of  Kwonfootse,  the 
emperor  had  been  pleased  to  grant  to  the  gifted  Le-pih, 
the  rank  expressed  by  the  cap  borne  upon  the  velvet  cushion, 
and  that  as  a  noble  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  he  was  now  a 
match  for  the  incomparable  Taya.  Furthermore  the  con- 
descending Kwonfootse  had  secretly  arranged  the  ceremo- 
nial for  the  bridal,  and  Le-pih  was  commanded  to  mount 
the  led  horse  and  come  up  with  his  cap  and  gold  ball  to  be 
made  forthwith  supremely  happy. 

An  indefinable  expression  stole  over  the  features  of  the 
poet  as  he  took  up  the  cap,  and  placing  it  on  his  head,  stood 
gaily  before  his  mother.  The  old  dame  looked  at  him  a 
moment,  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  Instantly  Le-pih 
plucked  it  off  and  flung  it  on  the  waste  heap  at  her  side, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her  in  the  same  breath, 
and  begging  her  forgiveness  for  his  silly  jest 

"  Take  back  your  bauble  to  Kwonfootse  !"  he  said,  rising 
proudly  to  his  feet,  "  and  tell  him  that  the  emperor,  to  whom 
I  know  bow  to  excuse  myself,  can  easily  make  a  poet  into 
a  noble,  but  he  cannot  -make  a  noble  into  a  poet  The 
male  bird  does  not  borrow  its  brighter  plumage  from  its 
mate,  and  she  who  marries  Le-pih  will  braid  rushes  for  his 
mother!" 

Astonished,  indeed,  were  the  neighbours,  who  had  learn- 
ed the  errand  of  the  messenger  from  his  attendants  without, 
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to  me  the  crest-fallen  man  come  forth  again  with  his  cap 
aad  cushion.  Astonished  much  more  were  they,  ere  the 
gay  cavalcade  were  well  out  of  sight,  to  see  Le-pih  appear 
with  his  merry  countenance  and  plebeian  cap,  and,  mounting 
ms  old  horse,  trot  briskly  away,  sickle  in  hand,  to  the  marsh- 
es. The  day  passed  in  wondering  and  gossip,  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  one  person  to  the  house  while  the  old 
dame  was  gone  with  her  mats  to  the  market,  but  she  re- 
turned duly  before  sunset,  and  went  in  as  usual  to  prepare 
supper  for  her  son. 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  on  the  tops  of  the  pagodas 
when  Le-pih  returned,  walking  beside  his  heavy-laden  beast, 
and  singing  a  merry  song.  He  threw  off  his  rushes  at  the 
door  and  entered,  but  his  song  was  abruptly  checked,  for  a 
female  sat  on  a  low  seat  by  ms  mother,  stooping  over  a  half- 
braided  mat,  and  the  next  moment,  the  blushing  Taya  lifted 
up  her  brimming  eyes  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent  but 
pleading  love. 

Now,  at  last,  the  proud  merriment  and  self-respecting  con- 
fidence of  Le-pih  were  overcome.  His  eyes  grew  flushed 
and  his  lips  trembled  without  utterance.  With  both  his 
bands  pressed  on  his  beating  heart,  he  stood  gazing  on  the 
lovely  Taya. 

(*  Ah  f  cried  the  old  dame,  who  sat  with  folded  hands 
and  smiling  face,  looking  on  at  a  scene  she  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand, though  it  gave  her  pleasure,  "  Ah !  this  is  a  wife 
for  my  boy,  sent  from  heaven!  No  haughty  mandarin's 
daughter  she  !  no  proud  minx,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  son 
and  despise  the  mother !  Let  them  keep  their  smart  caps 
and  gift-horses  for  those  who  can  be  bought  at  such  prices ! 
My  son  is  a  noble  by  the  gift  of  his  Maker— better  than  an 
emperor's  gold  ball !  Come  to  your  supper,  Le-pih !  Come, 
my  sweet  daughter  !M 

Taya  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  Le-pih  agreed  that 
the  moment  was  not  yet  come  to  enlighten  his  mother  as  to 
the  quality  of  her  guest.  She  was  not  long  in  ignorance, 
however,  for  before  they  could  seat  themselves  at  table, 
there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  before  the  old 
dame  could  bless  herself,  an  officer  entered  and  arrested  the 
daughter  of  Kwonfootse  by  name,  and  Le-pih  and  his 
mother  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  no  dismissing  the 
messenger  now.  Off  they  marched,  amid  the  silent  conster- 
nation and  pity  of  the  neighbours} — not  toward  the  palace  of 
justice,  however,  but  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  where 
his  majesty,  to  save  all  chances  of  mistake,  chose  to  see 
the  poet  wedded,  and  sit,  himself,  at  the  bridal  feast  Tang 
had  a  romantic  heart,  fat  and  voluptuous  as  he  was,  and  the 
end  of  his  favour  to  Le-pih  and  Taya  was  the  end  of  his  life. 
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Nay,  breathe  not  thus  a  lay  of  aad  repining, 
Thou  gifted  child  of  genius  and  of  tame ; 

For  round  thy  steps,  thy  palm  with  theirs  entwining 
Are  those  who  love  and  reverence  thy  name. 

For  thou  can'st  hush  the  stormiest  pulse  of  sorrow, 
And  wake  to  joy  the  rent  chords  of  the  heart ; 

From  Life's  to-day  cuU  chaplets  for  to-morrow, 
With  native  grace  beyond  the  pow'r  of  art. 

Young,  cherished,  beautiful !  the  smile  reposing, 

Within  the  pearly  chambers  of  thine  eye- 
like  to  the  leaflet  of  the  flower  unclosing, 
May  with  the  glory  of  that  flow'ret  vie. 

Bright  and  all-valued !  in  thy  mind  pourtraying, 
All  that  yields  worth  and  sovereignty  to  youth ; 

Now  in  Parnassian  paths  with  free  step  straying, 
Anon,  the  priestess  at  the  shrine  of  truth. 

Long  have  I  watched,  and  joyed  to  note  thy  soaring, 
Long  scanned  with  pride  thy  pure  and  lofty  mind, 

Myheart's  best  incense  on  the  altars  pouring, 
Where  thou,  the  Bona  Dea,  sit'st  enshrined. 

Then  let  the  cup,  even  though  it  tell  of  parting, 
Evoke  no  sign  the  presents  sky  to  cloud, 

Nor  let  the  memories  to  its  surface  starting, 
Along  thy  soul  with  saddening  influence  crowd. 

Joy's  sun  in  noon-tide  splendour  rides  above  thee, 
The  path  is  strewed  with  flowers  that  woo  before ; 

To  pledge  thee  rally  fast  the  friends  that  love  ihee, 
Like  waves  that  chase  each  other  to  the  shore. 

What  though  the  glance  that  erst  met  thine  in  gladness, 
Be  now  in  farewell  meaning  on  thee  cast; 

The  future  may  requite  the  present's  sadness, 
And  sweeter  make  "  the  memory  of  the  past"    c.  c. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  MBiiRi.  Galbs  and  Sbaton: 

New-York,  November  4, 1843. 
Drums  are  beating  in  the  Park,  and  the  time  and  finery  of 
the  industrial  classes,  who  form  the  industrious  "  forces*'  of 
New- York,  are  under  contribution  to  glorify  the  killer  of 
Tecumseh.  Of  those  who  see  the  show,  probably  few  will 
turn  over  a  thought  which  the  ghost  of  the  old  warrior  would 
not  consider  complimentary  to  himself,  and  so  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  two  birds  are  killed  with  one 
stone — as  the  drum,  covered  with  Zisca"s  skin,  both  incited 
to  battle  and  commemorated  Zisca.  Tecumseh,  though  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  British  service,  should  figure  as  an 
honoured  American  ghost,  and  doubtless  will  be  so  appro- 
priated in  poetry,  especially  should  there  be  written  a  poem 
on  moral  courage,  of  which  his  running  away  in  his  first 
fight,  and  being  indomitable  ever  after,  shows,  I  think,  a 
very  natural  and  striking  example.  There  is  another  poetical 
feature  in  his  history — his  being  persuaded  against  his  will 
to  marry  a  beautiful  girl,  after  mature  age,  and  making  so 
good  a  husband.  Altogether  he  is  a  fine  hero  for  an  epic, 
and  a  great  deal  more  glorious  for  not  surviving  to  engage  in 
a  political  campaign. 

I  observed  that  in  one  of  your  late  papers  you  copied  the 
magnificent "  Ode  to  the  Deitf  by  Derzhavin,  and  with  a 
doubt  whether  there  was  such  a  poet  Your  correspondent 
had  probably  not  seen  Dr.  Bowling's  "  Translations  from  the 
Russian  Poets,"  from  which  this  is  taken,  and  in  which  m 
given  a  biography  of  Derzhavin.  It  is  a  volume  of  delicious 
poetry,  and  was  my  vaae  mecum  when  a  boy  at  school.  By 
the  way,  it  would  pay  for  republishing,  and  Ticknor  should 
include  it  in  his  geode  of  elegant  reprints. 

One  of  the  most  approvable  novelties  that  I  have  seen  of 
late  is  a  library  of  six  volumes  upon  Needlework.  It  is  a 
set  of  miniature  hand-books  for  the  use  of  schools  and  fami- 
lies, most  neatly  printed  and  illustrated,  and  letting  the  rea- 
der into  all  the  mysteries  of  "  baby  linen,  plain  and  fancy 
needlework,  embroidery,  knitting,  netting  and  tatting,  milli- 
nery and  dress-making,"  and  all  very  cheap  and  portable. 
Redfield,  of  Clinton-hall,  is  the  publisher,  and  the  admirers 
of  the  notable  in  woman-worth  should  be  the  purchasers. 

Mr.  Riker  has  issued  the  first  of  his  Series  of  Annual* 
called  "  The  Opal,"  of  which  Mr.  Willis  is  to  be  the  editor. 
The  present  volume,  which  contains  some  fine  gems  of  lite- 
rature and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Chapman,  was  prepar- 
ed by  Mr.  Griswold,  though  contributed  to  and  prefaced  by 
the  editor  subsequently  employed  for  the  series.  The  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  religious,  and  the  preface  states  truly 
that  "  the  mirth  and  the  playful  elegancies  of  poetry  and 
descriptive  writing  are  as  truly  within  the  paths  of  religious 
reading  as  any  thing  else  which  shows  the  fullness  and 
variety  of  the  provision  made  for  our  happiness  when  at 
peace  with  ourselves.  Nothing  gay,  if  innocent,  (the  pre- 
face continues,)  is  out  of  place  in  an  Annual  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  tribute  of  affection  by  the  good ;  and  in  this  An- 
nual, hereafter,  that  view  will  be  kept  before  the  eye.  Its 
contents  will  be  opaLhued — reflecting  all  the  bright  lights 
and  colours  which  the  prodigality  of  God's  open  hand  has 
poured  upon  the  pathway  of  life." 

Edward  S.  Gould,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  mer» 
chant-author  class  so  honourable  to  our  country,  has  put 
forth  an  abridgment  of  "  AlioorCe  History  of  Europe"  In 
a  terse  and  strongly-written  preface  he  gives  a  riwumer  of 
the  whole  work,  with  a  pungent  criticism  on  its  faults  and 
injustices,  showing  that  he  (Gould)  has  not  done  his  work 
"  like  a  horse  in  a  bark -mill,"  but  with  a  proper  spirit  and 
with  a  clear  insight    Of  Alison's  chapter  on  the  American 
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war  he  says,  very  justly,  that  "  it  is  destined  to  a  most  unen- 
viable notoriety  aa  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation.  As  it  has 
no  legitimate  connection  with  the  history  of  Europe,  it  is  a 
gratuitous  libel  on  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  and  aa  it  could  not  be  admitted  into  an  American 
book  without  alterations  contradictory  to  the  title-page  of  this 
volume,  it  has  been  wholly  omitted"  Mr.  Gould  is  the  son 
of  the  eminent  jurist,  Judge  Gould,  of  Connecticut,  and  is 
happy  in  having  the  energy  (in  addition  to  his  business  pur- 
suits) to  turn  to  account  his  fine  natural  powers  and  good 
education.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  translators,  also, 
and  the  author  of  the  new  and  humorous  work,  "  The  Sleep. 
Rider  in  the  Omnibus.*' 

The  procession  and  escort  of  Colonel  Johnson  has  just 
passed  under  my  window.  There  were  two  or  three  milita- 
ry companies,  a  mounted  officer  or  two,  and  some  fifty  per- 
sons marching  in  couples.  The  good-natured  colonel  rode 
with  his  hat  off,  bowing  right  and  left 

A  great  deal  of  fun,  and  as  much  genius  and  private 
worth,  have  just  left  the  city  in  the  person  of  Harry  Placide, 
bound  to  New  Orleans  for  a  winter  engagement  The  peo- 
ple of  the  cis-atlantic  Paris  are  to  be  congratulated  with  all 
emphasis  thereupon.  It  is  equal  to  a  day's  allowance  of 
sunshine  to  see  him  play  at  night  He  knows  humour,  from 
elegant  high  comedy  to  irresistible  farce — from  a  hair-line 
delineation  of  the  ridiculous  to  a  charcoal-sketch ;  and  rails 
in  nothing  he  undertakes.  With  the  exception  of  Farren, 
who  is  only  his  equal,  Placide  is  unrivalled  on  the  English 
,  or  American  stage.  I  wish  him  well,  and  well  back  again — 
God  bless  him !  * 

I  see  copied  into  the  "  Literary  Gazette  and  Quarterly 
Advertiser*'  an  article  on  "  Macauley*s  Miscellanies,"  which 
appeared  some  time  since  in  a  Boston  periodical,  and  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  somewhat  remarkable.  A  lecture  on  the 
habits  and  characters  of  literary  men,  which  was  quoted 
from  in  the  Boston  papers,  has  also  attracted  great  attention 
by  its  brilliancy  and  originality  of  view,  and  both  these  are 
by  a  very  young  business-man  in  Boston,  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple. 
His  mind  is  of  the  cast  and  calibre  of  the  writers  for  the 
English  Magazines  of  ten  yean  ago,  and  I  consider  him  a 
mine  to  be  worked  with  great  profit  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  reviews.    His  kind  is  rare. 

James  R.  Lowell  has  a  new  volume  of  poems  in  press  in 
Cambridge.  Mr.  L.  has  abandoned  the  law  for  the  profes- 
sion of  literature,  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  living  by 
genius  without  making  itB  "  belly  of  brass"  and  its  "  feet  of 
iron  and  clay,"  (in  other  words,  making  the  idol  imagination 
omni-digestive  and  a  trudger  in  the  muddy  highways  of  lite- 
rature,) Lowell  is  the  man  to  achieve  it  I  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  this  volume. 

A  day  or  two  since  I  went  to  see  the  precocious  youth  ad- 
vertised to  be  only  twelve  years  of  age  and  with  a  full  suit 
-  of  whiskers.  The  whiskers  I  saw ;  but  the  "  boy"  looked  to 
me  like  a  sturdy  old  tar  stunted  by  living  between  decks.  I 
fancy  his  beard  had  very  little  the  start  of  his  wisdom-teeth 
and  discretion. 

The  beauty  of  the  hats  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Institute 
should  be  noticed  among  improvements  in  the  arts.  I  have 
seen  no  such  elegant  caput-covers  in  any  other  time  or  coun- 
try. It  pleased  me  that  the  hatter  whom  I  have  looked  upon 
for  some  time  as  the  best  in  the  country  (Orlando  Fish)  has 
taken  the  first  prize,  both  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute and  at  the  Franklin  Institute  Fair  in  Philadelphia. 

The  wind  is  cold  and  the  day  sour.    Colonel  Johnson's 
bared  head  should  be  well  lined  .to  stand  it 
I  see  that  Jules  Janin  "  fobs  off"  another  annual  upon  us 


under  the  name  of  "  The  American  sit  Paris."  It  is  writ- 
ten in  his  sparkling  vein,  and  translated,  as  sparkle  always 
is  translated,  with  a  loss.  The  truth  is,  that  an  American 
gentleman  of  New- York  fell  into  Janin'a  company  in  Paris, 
and  showed  him  some  notes  he  had  made  of  bis  Parisian 
amusements ;  that  the  idea  struck  the  great  feuilUtonUU  of 
making  this  small  diary  the  cover  for  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  Paris  than  would  otherwise  seem  "  knowing," 
and,  the  first  having  taken  and  sold,  the  second  of  a  series 
has  now  appeared.  Between  Eugene  Sue's  real "  Mysteries 
of  Paris*  and  Janin's  presentable  drawing-room  pictures  of 
it,  we  may  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  gay  capital  Janin'a 
preface  is  written  with  the  intention  of  being  believed.  He 
says :  "  Our  American  appears  before  you  once  more.  Last 
year,  at  the  same  period,  he  described  to  you,  in  the  beat 
way  he  could,  Parisian  life  during  the  brilliant  months  of 
winter.  He  had  then  arrived  at  the  great  city,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  closing  days  of  autumn  were  disappearing 
beneath  the  yellow  leaves.  A  traveller  without  affectation, 
he  asked  nothing  more  than  to  take  his  part  in  the  sweet 
joyB,  lively  emotions,  and  noisy  pleasures  of  this  world  of  the 
powerful  and  the  rich ;  he  endured  as  well  as  he  could  the 
intoxications  and  the  delirium  of  the  masked  ball;  the 
thousand  cross-fires  of  Parisian  conversation ;  the  paradoxes, 
the  slanders,  and  even  the  innocent  calumnies  that  he  saw 
around  him ;  be  entered  into  all ;  he  wished  to  see  every 
thing,  and  he  fulfilled  his  wish.  Not  that  he  advanced  very 
far  into  the  mysteries  of  die  good  city ;  but  he  stood,  as  one 
may  say,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  thence  he  threw  his 
curious  and  attentive  look  upon  those  gay  and  quickly  chang- 
ing lights  and  shades.  For  a  fellow-countryman  of  Frank- 
lin's, our  Yankee  is  certainly  somewhat  of  an  acute  observer. 
What  he  did  not  see  he  guessed ;  not  sometimes  without  a 
certain  discrimination  and  pertinence.  That  which  we 
especially  admire  in  him,  and  which  will  not  displease  the 
reader,  is  a  great  fund  of  benevolence,  a  happy  good-humour 
which  has  nothing  affected  about  it,  and  an  indescribable 
entrain  and  rapture,  which  the  greater  part  of  the  time  keeps 
the  reader  awake.  This  is  all  that  we  can  say  in  his  favour, 
for  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  tiresome  editors  who 
are  always  saying  *  come  and  see  a  masterpiece ;  come  and 
salute  a  great  man ;  the  great  man  and  the  masterpiece  were 
both  invented  by  me.'  We  hope  never  to  fall  into  this 
enthusiasm,  which  is  very  unbecoming  in  him  who  is  its 
object  All  our  duty  as  editor  we  have  faithfully  fulfil- 
ed,  and  now  it  is  for  the  book  to  defend  itself.  If  by- 
chance  it  is  a  good  book,  depend  upon  it  the  public  will 
receive  it  with  favour.  All  our  ambition  is,  that,  after 
having  thoroughly  admired  the  embellishments  of  Lami, 
you  will  read  a  few  of  those  pages  in  which  the  translator 
has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  somewhat  of  the  grace,  the 
vivacity,  and  the  interest  of  the  original  book."  I  have 
made  a  long  extract  from  the  preface,  but  I  thought  it  would 
amuse  you  to  see  how  the  celebrated  critic  can  talk  about 
himself,  with  a  transparent  mask  over  his  face. 

A  gentleman  in  New-Orleans  has  kindly  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  to  me,  correcting  an  error  in  one  of  my  letters 
touching  the  word  humbug.  I  quoted,  as  you  will  recollect, 
from  a  Pennsylvania  paper,  an  etymology  derived  from 
Homberg,  the  quack.  My  correspondent  says:  "By  refer- 
ring to  Aiken's  memoirs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  you  will  be 
convinced  that  the  word  is  much  older.  There  you  will 
find  a  letter,  published  in  the  « London  Packet'  of  Wednes- 
day, March  24,  1773,  over  the  signature  of  Tom  Tickle, 
addressed  to  Goldsmith,  and  ridiculing  his  comedy  of  '  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,'  which  had  been  performed  for  the  first 
time  but  a  few  nights  before.    The  letter  begins  thus :  '  To 
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Dr.  Goldsmith:  Voue  vous  noyex  en  vanit*.  Sir:  The  on- 
happy  knack  which  you  have  learned  of  puffing  your  own 
composition*  provokes  me  to  come  forth.  You  have  not 
been  the  editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines  not  to  discover 
the  trick  of  literary  humbug.'  * 


TO  CALLOW  CHICKSTERS, 

OF  OUR  FEATHER. 

We  get,  from  literary  fledglings,  at  least  one  letter  per 
diem,  requesting  detailed  advice  on  the  quo  modo  of  a  first 
flight  in  prose  or  poesy.  We  really  suppose  we  have,  or  are  to 
have,  an  end  to  our  life,  and  we  like  to  economise  time.  So 
we  publish  a  letter,  which  we  once  had  occasion  to  write, 
and  which  must  serve  as  a  circular — a  letter  which  we  re- 
corded in  our  diary  when  it  was  written— recorded  with  the 
following  preface : 

There  ties  before  me,  now,  upon  my  table,  a  letter  of  three 
tolerably  compact  pages,  addressed  to  a  young  gentleman  of 

college,  who  is  "  bit  by  the  dipsas"  of  authorship.    His 

mother,  a  sensible,  plain,  farmer's  widow,  chanced  to  be  my 
companion  for  a  couple  of  days  in  a  stage  coach,  and  while 
creeping  over  the  mountains,  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
8usQuehannaht  she  paid  my  common  sense  the  compliment 
of  unburthening  a  very  stout  heart  to  me.  Since  her  hus- 
band's death  she  has  herself  managed  the  farm,  and  by  active, 
personal  oversight,  has  contrived  "  to  make  both  ends  so  far 
lap,"  (to  use  her  own  expression,)  as  to  keep  her  only  boy  at 
college.  By  her  description,  he  is  a  slenderish  lad  in  his  con- 
stitution, fond  of  poetry,  and  bent  on  trying  his  fortune  with 
his  pen,  as  soon  as  he  has  closed  thumb  and  finger  on  his  de- 
gree. The  good  dame  wished  for  the  best  advice  I  could 
give  him  on  the  subject,  leaving  it  to  me,  (after  producing  a 
piece  of  his  poetry  from  her  pocket,  published  in  one  of  the 
city  papers,)  to  encourage  or  dissuade.  I  apprehended  a 
troublesome  job  of  it,  but  after  a  very  genial  conversation, 
(on  the  subject  of  raising  turkeys,  in  which  she  quite  agreed 
with  me,  that  they  were  cheaper  bought  than  raised,  when 
corn  was  fifty  cents  a  bushel— greedy  gobblers  1)  I  reverted 
to  the  topic  of  poetry,  and  promised  to  write  the  inspired 
Sophomore  my  views  as  to  his  prospects.  Need  I  record  it  ? 
—that  long  letter  affects  me  like  an  unsigned  bank  note- 
like  something  which  might  so  easily  have  been  money — 
like  a  leak  in  the  beer-barrel — like  a  hole  in  the  meal-bag ! 
It  irks  me  to  lose  them — three  fair  pages — a  league's  drift  to 
leeward — a  mortal  morning's  work,  and  no  odor  lueri  thence 
arising !  I  cannot  stand  it,  Mrs.  ,  and  Mr.  Sopho- 

more — — !  You  are  welcome  to  the  autograph  copy,  but, 
faith !  I  must  print  it    There  is  a  superfluity  of  adjectives, 
(intended,  as  it  was,  for  private  perusal,)  but  I  will  leave 
them  out  in  the  copy. 
Thus  runs  the  letter: — 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  probably  not  recognise  the  hand- 
writing in  which  you  are  addressed,  but  by  casting  your  eye 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  you  will  see  that  it  comes  from 
an  old  stager  in  periodical  literature ;  and  of  that,  as  a  pro- 
fession, I  am  requested'  by  your  mother  to  give  you,  as  she 
phrases  it, "  the  cost  and  yield."  You  will  allow  what  right 
you  please  to  my  opinions,  and  it  is  only  with  the  authority 
of  having  lived  by  the  pen,  that  I  pretend  to  offer  any  hints 
on  the  subject  for  your  guidance.  As  "  the  farm"  can  afford 
you  nothing  beyond  your  education,  you  will  excuse  me  for 
presuming  that  you  need  information  mainly  as  to  the  liveli- 
hood to  be  got  from  literature. 

Your  mother  minks  it  is  a  poor  market  for  potatoes,  where 
potatoes  are  to  be  had  for  nothing,  and  that  is  simply  the  con- 
dition of  American  literature — (as  protected  by  law.)     The 


contributors  to  the  numerous  periodicals  01  England,  are  the 
picked  men  of  thousands — the  accepted  of  hosts  rejected— 
the  flower  of  a  highly  educated  and  refined  people— soldiers, 
sailors,  lords,  ladies,  and  lawyers— all  at  leisure,  all  anxious 
to  turn  a  penny,  all  ambitious  of  print  and  profit ;  and  this 
great  army,  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  urged  by  need  and 
pure  literary  seal — this  great  army,  I  say,  are  before  you  m 
the  market,  offering  their  wares  to  your  natural  customer,  at 
a  price  for  which  you  cannot  afford  to  sell — nothing  !  It  is 
true  that  by  this  state  of  the  literary  market,  you  have  fewer 
competitors  among  your  countrymen — the  beet  talent  of  the 
country  being  driven,  by  necessity,  into  less  congenial  but 
more  profitable  pursuits;  but  even  with  this  advantage— 
(none  but  doomed  authors  in  the  field) — you  would  probably 
find  it  difficult,  within  five  yean  after  you  graduated,  to  con- 
vert your  best  piece  of  poetry  into  a  genuine  dollar.  I  allow 
you,  at  the  same  time,  full  credit  for  your  undoubted  genius. 
You  naturally  inquire  how  American  authors  live.  I  an- 
swer, by  being  English  authors.  There  is  no  American 
author  who  lives  by  his  pen,  for  whom  London  is  not  the 
chief  market  Those  whose  books  sell  only  in  this  country, 
make  scarce  the  wages  of  a  day  labourer— -always  excepting 
religious  writers,  and  the  authors  of  school-books,  and  such 
works  as  owe  their  popularity  to  extrinsic  causes.  To  begin 
on  leaving  college,  with  legitimate  book-making — writing 
novels,  tales,  volumes  of  poetry,  &c.,  you  must  have  at 
least  five  years  support  from  some  other  source,  for  until 
you  get  a  name,  nothing  you  could  write  would  pay  M  board 
and  lodging  f  and  "  getting  a  name"  in  America,  implies 
having  first  got  a  name  in  England.  Then  we  have  almost 
no  professed,  mere  authors.  They  have  vocations  of  some 
other  character  also.  Men  like  Dana,  Bryant,  Sprague, 
Halleck,  Kennedy,  Wetmore,  though,  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
first  wish  of  their  hearts  to  devote  all  their  time  to  literature, 
are  kept,  by  our  atrocious  laws  of  copyright,  in  paths  less 
honourable  to  their  country,  but  more  profitable  to  them- 
selves, and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  discouraged  authors, 
are  "broken  on  the  wheel"  of  the  public  press.  Gales, 
Walsh,  Chandler,  Buckingham,  and  other  editors  of  that 
stamp,  are  men  driven  aside  from  authorship,  their  proper 
vocation. 

Periodical  writing  seems  the  natural  novitiate  to  literary 
fame  in  our  country,  and  I  understand  from  your  mother 
that  through  this  lies  your  chosen  way.  I  must  try  to  give 
you  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  it,  and  perhaps  I  can  best  do  so  by  contrasting  it  with 
another  career,  which,  (if  advice  were  not  always  useless,) 
I  should  sooner  advise. 

Your  mother's  farm  then,  consisting  of  near  a  hundred 
acres,  gives  a  net  produce  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year — hands  paid,  I  mean,  and  seed,  wear  and  tear  of  tools, 
team,  &c,  first  subtracted.  She  has  lived  as  comfortable 
as  usual  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  still  contrived  to 
lay  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  expended  annually 
on  your  education.  Were  you  at  home,  your  own  labour 
and  oversight  would  add  rather  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  income,  and  with  good  luck  you  might  call  your- 
self a  farmer  with  five  hundred  dollars,  as  the  Irish  say  "  to 
the  fore."  Your  vocation,  at  the  same  time,  is  dignified, 
and  such  as  would  reflect  favourably  on  your  reputation, 
should  you  hereafter  become  in  any  way  eminent  During 
six  months  in  the  year,  you  would  scarce  find  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  twenty-four,  to  spare  from  sleep  or 
labour ;  but  in  the  winter  months,  with  every  necessary  at- 
tention to  your  affairs  out  of  doors,  still  find  as  much  leisure 
for  study  and  composition  as  most  literary  men  devote  to 
those  purposes.    I  say  nothing  of  the  pabulum  of  rural  in- 
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fluences  to  the  mind,  but  will  just  hint  at  another  incidental 
advantage  you  may  not  have  thought  of,  viz : — that  the  pub- 
lic show  much  more  alacrity  in  crowning  an  author,  if  he 
does  not  make  bread  and  butter  of  the  laurels !  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  a  fanner,  you  are  supposed,  (by  a  world  not 
very  brilliant  in  its  conclusions,)  to  expend  the  most  of  your 
mental  energies,  (as  they  do,)  in  making  your  living ;  and 
your  literature  goes  for  an  "aside** — waste-water,  as  the 
millers  phrase  it— a  very  material  premise  in  both  .criticism 
and  public  estimation. 

At  your  age,  the  above  picture  would  have  been  thrown 
away  on  myself,  and  I  presume,  (inviting  as  it  seems  to  my 
world-weary  eyes,)  it  is  thrown  away  now  upon  you.  I  shall 
therefore  try  to  present  to  you  the  lighto  and  shadows  of  the 
picture  which  seem  to  you  more  attractive. 

Your  first  step  will  be  to  select  Mew-York  as  the  city 
which  is  to  be  illustrated  by  your  residence,  and  to  com- 
mence a  search  after  some  literary  occupation.  You  have 
a  volume  of  poetry  which  has  been  returned  to  you  by  your 
"  literary  agent,*'  with  a  heavy  charge  for  procuring  the  re- 
fusel  of  every  publisher  to  undertake  it,  and  with  your  pride 
quite  taken  out  of  you,  you  are  willing  to  devote  your  Latin 
and  Greek,  your  acquaintance  with  prosody  and  punctua- 
tion, and  a  very  middling  proficiency  in  chicograpby — (no 
offence — your  mother  showed  me  your  autograph  list  of  bills 
for  the  winterterm) — all  this  store  of  accomplishment  you  offer 
to  employ  for  a  trifle  beside  meat,  lodging,  and  apparel. 
These,  you  say,  are  surely  moderate  expectations  for  an 
educated  man,  and  such  wares,  so  cheap,  must  find  a  ready 
market  Of  such  stuff,  you  know  that  editors  are  made,  and 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  vacant  editorial  chair,  you  pocket 
your  MS&,  and  commence  inquiry.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  you  begin  to  think  yourself  the  one  person  on  earth 
for  whom  there  seems  no  room.  There  is  no  editor  wanted, 
no  sub-editor  wanted,  no  reporter,  no  proof-reader,  no  poet! 
There  are  passable  paragraphists  by  scores — educated  young 
men,  of  every  kind,  of  promising  talent,  who,  for  twenty 
dollara  a  month,  would  joyfully  do  twice  what  you  propose— 
give  twice  as  much  time,  and  furnish  twice  as  much  "  copy." 
But  as  you  design,  of  cowrie,  to  "  go  into  society,*'  and 
gather  your  laurels  as  they  blossom,  you  cannot  see  your  way 
very  clearly  with  less  than  a  hay  maker's  wages.  You  pro- 
ceed with  your  inquiries,  however,  and  are,  at  last,  quite 
convinced  that  few  things  are  more  difficult,  than  to  coin 
uncelebrated  brains  into  current  money — that  the  avenues 
for  the  employment  of  the  Aead,  only,  are  emulously  crowd- 
ed— that  there  are  many  more  than  you  had  supposed,  who 
have  the  same  object  as  yourself,  and  that,  whatever  fame 
may  be  in  its  meridian  and  close,  its  morning  is  mortifica- 
tion and  starvation. 

The  "  small  end  of  the  horn"  has  a  hole  in  it,  however, 
and  the  bitter  stage  of  experience  I  have  just  described, 
might  be  omitted  in  your  history,  if,  by  any  other  means, 
you  could  be  made  small  enough  to  go  in.  The  most  con- 
siderable diminution  of  size,  perhaps,  is  the  getting  rid,  for 
the  tune,  of  ail  idea  of  "  living  like  a  gentleman" — (accord- 
ing to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase.)  To  be  wil- 
ling to  satisfy  hunger  in  any  clean  and  honest  way,  to  sleep 
in  any  clean  and  honest  place,  and  to  wear  any  thing  clean 
and  honestly  paid  for,  are  phases  of  the  crescent  moon  of 
fame,  not  very  prominently  laid  down  in  our  imaginary 
chart ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  first  indication  of  that 
moon's  waxing.  I  see  by  the  advertisements,  that  there 
are  facilities  now  for  cheap  living,  which  did  not  exist 
"  when  George  the  Third  was  King."  A  dinner  (of  beef, 
bread,  and  potatoes,  with  a  bottle  of  wine,)  is  offered,  by  an 
advertiser,  of  the  savory  name  of  G  for  a  shilling,  and 


a  breakfast,  most  invitingly  described,  is  offered  for  sixpence. 
I  have  no  doubt  a  lodging  might  be  procured  at  the  same 
modest  rate  of  charge.  "  Society"  does  not  move  on  this 
plane,  it  is  true,  but  society  is  not  worth  seeking  at  any  great 
cost,  while  you  are  obscure,  and  if  you  wait  'till  the  first  mo- 
ment when  it  would  be  agreeable,  (the  moment  when  it 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  caress  you,)  it  will  come  to  you — 
like  Mahomet  to  the  mountain.  And  like  the  mountain's 
moving  to  Mahomet,  you  will  find  any  premature  ambition 
on  the  subject 

Giving  up  the  expectation  of  finding  employment  suited 
to  your  taste,  you  will,  of  course,  be  "open  to  offers,"  and  I 
should  counsel  you  to  take  any  that  would  pay,  which  did 
not  positively  shut  the  door  upon  literature.  At  the  same 
wages  you  had  better  direct  covers  in  a  newspaper  office, 
than  contribute  original  matter  which  costs  you  thought,  yet 
is  not  appreciated ;  and,  in  fact,  as  I  said  before  with  reference 
to  fanning,  a  subsistence  not  directly  obtained  by  brain-work, 
is  a  material  advantage  to  an  author.  Eight  nouns  of  mere 
mechanical  copying,  and  two  hours  of  leisurely  composition, 
will  tire  you  less,  and  produce  more  for  your  reputation  than 
twelve  hours  of  intellectual  drudgery.  The  publishers  and 
booksellers  have  a  good  deal  of  work  for  educated  men — 
proof-reading,  compiling,  corresponding,  &c^  and  this  is  a 
good  step  to  higher  occupation.  As  you  moderate  your 
wants,  of  course  you  enlarge  your  chances  for  employment. 

Getting  up  in  the  world,  is  like  walking  through  a  mist— 
your  way  opens  as  you  get  on.  I  should  say,  that  with  toler- 
ably good  fortune,  you  might  make  by  your  pen,  two  hun- 
dred dollars  the  first  year,  and  increase  your  income  a  nun- 
dred  dollars  annually,  for  five  yeais.  This,  as  a  literary 
"  operative."  After  that  period,  you  would  either  remain 
stationary,  a  mere  "  workey,"  or  your  genius  would  discover 
"  by  the  dip  of  the  divining  rod,"  where,  in  the  well-search- 
ed bowels  of  literature  lay  an  unworked  vein  of  ore.  In  the 
latter  case,  you  would  draw  that  one  prize  in  a  thousand 
blanks  of  which  the  other  competitors  in  the  lottery  of  fame 
feel  as  sure  as  yourself. 

As  a  M  stock"  or  "  starring"  player  upon  the  literary  stage, 
of  course  you  desire  a  crowded  audience,  and  it  is  worth 
your  while,  perhaps,  to  inquire  (more  curiously  than  is  laid 
down  in  most  advices  to  authors)  what  is  the  number  and 
influence  of  the  judicious,  and  what  nusj  it  is  politic  to  throw 
to  the  groundlings.  Abuse  is,  in  criticism,  what  shade  is  in 
a  picture,  discord  in  harmony,  acid  in  punch,  salt  in  season- 
ing. Unqualified  praise  is  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  and  to  be 
neither  praised  nor  abused,  is  more  than  death— it  is  inani- 
tion. Query— how  to  procure  yourself  to  be  abused  7  In 
your  chemical  course  next  year,  you  will  probably  give  a 
morning's  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  pearl,  among  other 
precious  substances,  and  you  will  be  told  by  the  professor, 
that  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  flesh  of  the  oyster — in  other  words,  the  disease  of  the 
sub-aqueous  animal  who  produces  it  Now,  to  copy  this 
politic  invalid — to  learn  wisdom  of  an  oyster— find  out  what 
is  the  most  pungent  disease  of  your  style,  and  hug  it  "till  it 
becomes  a  pearl.  A  fault  carefully  studied,  is  the  germ  of  a 
peculiarity,  and  a  peculiarity  is  a  pearl  of  great  price  to  an 
author.  The  critics  begin  very  justly,  by  hammering  at  it 
as  a  fault,  and  after  it  is  polished  into  a  peculiarity,  they 
still  hammer  at  it  as  a  fault,  and  the  noise  they  make  at- 
tracts attention  to  the  pearl,  and  up  you  come  from  the  deep 
sea  of  obscurity,  not  the  less  intoxicated  with  the  sunshine, 
because,  but  for  your  disease,  you  would  never  have  seen  it 

With  one  more  very  plain  piece  of  counsel,  I  have  done. 
Never  take  the  note  of  any  man  connected  with  literature, 
if  he  will  cash  it  for  fifty  per  cent 
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,  -  -  — ,  —uii,  my  oear  cousin,  and  its  extenuation, 
■no,  like  my  bright  examples,  my  leap  in  the  dark  was  suc- 
cessful ;  for,  I  have  found  such  a  treasure  of  a  husband,  I 
long  fc>  make  you  acquainted  with  him  and  his  good 
qualities,  and  have  you  personally  know  and  see  my  nap- 


So  wrote  the  present  matronly  Mrs.  P.  some  five-and- 
twenty  yean  ago,  during  the  flood-tide  of  her  honey-moon,  to 
her  bosom  confidant,  the  associate  of  her  girlhood.  In  op. 
position  to  the  repeated  commands  and  entreaties  of  her  pa- 
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We  issue,  this  week,  the  second  of  our  extras 
—containing  the  five  or  six  poems  which  we  our* 
self,  prefer  to  remember  as  our  own — the  five  or 
six  poems  which  we  know  to  be  unsuggestedly 
born  within  us — which  we  wrote  with  our  hand 
moist,  and  our  blood  and  brain  kindled  and  in 
earnest.  The  stories  of  these  poems— as  every  j 
poet  will  know— is  the  last  and  least  part  of 
them.  Scenery  and  incident  fit  themselves  to  a 
feeling  of  the  soul  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  as 
the  toga  virilis  was  fitted  to  Roman  youth— al- 
most a  complete  covering,  and  yet  but  slightly 
concealing  the  slow-ripened  developments  of  the 
man.  We  are  accused  daily  of  writing  nothing 
that  is  not  frivolous.  These  poems  are  from  the 
under-current  of  our  "  frivolity. "  And  they  run 
as  deep,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  as  a  man  ever 
sees  into  his  heart,  till  it  is  rent  open  with  a 
calamity — and  calamity,  as  yet,  we  never  knew. 
God  long  keep  us  from  deepening  our  poetry  by 
sinking  it  with  the  plummet  of  agony ! 

The  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Housekeeper  and  her  Pets," 
on  the  opposite  page,  tells  its  own  story. 

HEREDITARY  FAILINGS. 

M  My  dear  cousm — I  hardly  know  how  to  announce  the 
last  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  my  fortune  to  you,  for  I  am 
certain  your  strict  ideas  of  propriety,  your  overdue  regard 
for  form  and  ceremony,  will  be  shocked  at  the  method  by 
which  my  happiness  has  been  obtained,  though  I  am  equally 
certain  you  will  envy  that  happiness,  now  it  is  won. 

"  My  dead  and  gone  grandmother,  as  you  know,  com- 
menced her  wedding  journey  at  the  romantic  hour  of  twelve, 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  snoring ;  and  my  lamented 
grandfather  drove  his  one-hone  wagon  up  to  the  back-door, 
instead  of  the  front,  to  receive  her.  '  Shocking  affair/  I 
have  heard  you  say,  but  family  history  records  it  a  happy 
match.  So  my  kind  mother,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  young 
affection,  noiselessly  drew  the  bolt  of  the  kitchen-door 
about  the  same  witching  hour  of  the  night,  to  meet  my  be- 
loved father,  when  they  started  parson-ward,  while  the  be- 
fore-mentioned happy  pair  were  quietly  locked  in  sleep. 
They,  too,  were  happy  in  their  secretly  espoused  loves,  as  I 
know  by  personal  observation.  With  such  shining  examples 
before  me,  do  you  wonder  I  should  do  my  share  in  keeping 
up  die  family  reputation  ?  I  suppose  you  will  wonder,  of 
course,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  perfectly  right  you  should  be  in- 
dignant and  horrour-etmck.  But  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  behindhand  in  the  hereditary  way,  so  I  permitted  my 
dear  P.  to  hand  me  tenderly  from  the  pantry-window  into  a 
hackneycoach,  when  the  moon  was  well  up,  and  the  ground 
was  frosty,  just  two  weeks  ago  this  blessed  night. 

"  There  is  my  fault,  my  dear  cousin,  and  its  extenuation, 
and,  like  my  bright  examples,  my  leap  in  the  dark  was  suc- 
cessful ;  for,  I  have  found  such  a  treasure  of  a  husband,  I 
long  to  make  you  acquainted  with  him  and  his  good 
qualities,  and  have  you  personally  know  and  see  my  hap- 


So  wrote  the  present  matronly  Mrs.  P.  some  five-and- 
twenty  yean  ago,  during  the  flood-tide  of  her  honey-moon,  to 
her  bosom  confidant,  the  associate  of  her  girlhood.  In  op- 
position to  the  repeated  commands  and  entreaties  of  her  pa- 


rents, she  ran  away  with  the  needy  but  handsome  P.,  who 
was  once  the  terrour  of  staid  mothers  and  frigid  maids  in 
the  town  of  Podunk,  but  who  is  now  the  dignified  and 
steady  double-chinned  aristocrat  of  'change,  with  a  voice 
potential  in  cotton  and  a  nod  final  in  stocks,  in  the  city  of 
New-York. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  P.  had  come  to  this  great  city, 
and  plunging,  at  a  successful  moment,  into  the  stream  of 
commercial  industry,  a  steady  and  laborious  career  brought 
its  certain  result ;  and  he  is  now  a  wealthy  merchant,  with 
hie  winter  house  at  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  and  his 
summer  box  at  Hurlgate.  These,  with  an  untold  number 
of  shares  in  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  companies,  and  a 
plethoric  bank  account,  are  the  result  of  his  labours  in  Pearl- 
street.  He  has,  meanwhile,  grown  from  a  wild  and  some- 
what unpromising  youth  into  a  steady  and  sober  citizen ; 
and  has  followed  the  cares  of  business  with  such  a  single 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  he  has  become  cold  and  callous  to 
any  sensation  which  does  not  directly  concern  his  trade.  No 
one  would  now  recognise,  in  the  plodding  and  industrious 
merchant,  the  unsteady  and  frolicsome  youth  who  ran  away 
with  the  belle  of  Podunk.  He  has  entirely  lost  all  his  former 
habits  and  desires,  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  society  of 
ladies,  and  troubles  himself  not  at  all  about  his  family  affairs ; 
content  to  pay  his  butcher's  and  grocer's  bills  with  punctu- 
ality, leaving  domestic  concerns  entirely  and  unreservedly 
to  his  better  half. 

Mrs.  P.,  on  the  contrary,  carried  into  her  matrimonial  ca- 
reer the  same  traits  of  character  which  marked  her  early 
life.  Violent  and  headstrong  at  times,  she  owned  no  master 
but  impulse,  and  the  indulgence  of  quick  and  passionate 
feelings  often  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
Irresolute  and  changeful,  she  was  as  often  the  indulgent 
and  overkind  mother  as  the  violent  domestic  tyrant  The 
mixing  of  her  patrimonial  punch  had  been  effected  with  the 
usual  attendants  of  sour  and  sweet ;  and,  whenever  too 
much  of  the  hymenial  acid  was  introduced,  she  would  look 
back  to  the  starting-point  of  their  wedded  career  with  self- 
upbraidings,  and  mentally  resolve  to  ward  off  any  such  fate 
from  her  own  offspring.  Her  domestic  cares  and  comforts 
had  been  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  daughter,  now 
grown  «up  to  man  and  womanhood  with  tempers  and  dispo- 
sitions as  widely  dissimilar  as  could  well  spring  from  the 
same  stock.  Her  family  government  was  not  fitted  to  the 
beet  development  of  these  children's  peculiar  traits,  as  subse- 
quent reflection  upon  her  own  errour,  and  daily  experience  of 
the  curse  attendant  upon  a  disobedience  to  parents,  had  made 
her  peevish  and  anxious  with  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of 
her  children.  Her  great  fear,  after  she  was  fairly  acknow- 
ledged a  leader  in  the  privileged  circles  of  New-York,  was, 
that  her  daughter  might  form  some  mesalliance,  which 
should  not  keep  up  the  family  pride  and  station ;  and  her 
own  early  errour  caused  a  double  watchfulness  of  every 
movement  of  that  daughter  in  society. 

Emma,  the  youngest  of  her  children,  from  a  decidedly 
pretty  girl  had  grown  to  be  noted  for  her  beauty,  even  in 
our  beauty-filled  city ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  fashion- 
able and  expensive  milliners,  which  her  father's  money  com- 
manded, as  well  as  the  open  •esanu  to  Stewart's  and  Selby'a 
magamns,  she  made  no  trifling  sensation  in  the  more  select 
circles  of  our  fashionables.    Youth,  wealth  and  beauty  on 
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her  aide,  she  had  only  to  command  and  receive  the  homage 
the  moat  vain  and  selfish  could  desire.  Always  with  a  score 
of  admirers  in  her  train,  each  striving  for  preference  in  ber 
smiles,  nothing  but  the  mere  will  was  required  to  select,  from 
the  most  faultless  of  the  desirables,  such  a  match  as  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  her  aspiring  mother.  But  love 
is  a  reckless  tyrant,  and  heeds  not  caste  or  station  in  his  ar- 
bitrary summons. 

Emma  had  been  alternately  watched  and  petted  in  her 
childhood.  Subject  to  the  capricious  waywardness  of  her 
mother's  disposition,  she  had  been  at  one  time  indulged  to 
the  most  hurtful  extent,  at  another  watched  with  duenna 
rigour ;  every  casual  acquaintance  canvassed,  and  her  every 
motion,  almost  her  every  thought,  guarded  with  jealous  and 
unscrupulous  vigilance.  It  was  the  mother's  one  care  that 
her  daughter  should  not  go  astray,  as  she  herself  had  done ; 
and  her  one  fear  that  Emma's  young  fancy  might  be  caught 
by  some  one  without  the  pale  of  her  own  circle  of  society. 

Emma's  own  disposition  was,  too,  tike  her  mother's. 
Fickle  and  wayward  to  a  degree,  she  kept  her  army  of  ad. 
mirers  in  constant  subjection  to  her  caprice,  alternately  fill- 
ing them  with  hope  and  casting  them  down  in  despair.  To- 
ward her  mother  she  was  at  one  time  all  that  was  dutiful, 
kind  and  affectionate ;  at  another  headstrong  and  violent, 
careless  of  consequence  and  reckless  of  control.  Too  proud 
to  follow  the  directions  of  any  one,  her  conduct  was  govern- 
ed mostly  by  self-will,  while  she  had  far  too  Utile  stability  of 
purpose  to  pursue  any  systematic  course  of  her  own. 

Walter,  the  elder,  had,  from  early  youth,  been  a  model  of 
obedience  and  a  partem  of  steadiness.  Thoughtful  and  re- 
served, he  seemed  ever  chewing  the  cud  of  his  own  fancy, 
and  shut  himself  completely  out  from  the  companionship  of 
others.  During  his  school-days,  though  he  made  no  brilliant 
figure  in  his  class,  his  studies  were  pursued  calmly  and  even, 
ly,  without  ever  getting  either  above  or  below  the  mediocrity 
which  seemed  the  leading  feature  of  his  character.  His  at- 
tendance was  as  regular  and  his  return  to  his  father's  roof 
as  punctual  as  the  hammer  of  a  clock.  He  formed  no  com- 
panions among  his  schoolfellows,  and  his  evenings  were  as 
invariably  passed  by  the  fireside  as  the  poker  and  tongs. 
When,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  became  an  assistant,  and 
subsequently  a  partner,  in  his  father's  business,  the  same 
cold,  methodical  habits  adhered  to  him.  He  went  through 
the  duties  of  the  day  as  regularly  as  a  well-contrived  ma- 
chine, and  the  evening  wound  him  up,  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, in  his  father's  home.  He  neither  craved  nor  courted 
society,  and  though  well  known  as  the  quiet  brother  of  the 
brilliant  and  fashionable  Emma,  he  was  little  noticed,  had 
few  acquaintances,  and  no  friends.  He  was  an  isolated 
member,  not  only  of  society  but  of  his  own  family,  and  ex- 
cited no  fear  or  anxiety  for  his  future  welfare  in  the  mind  of 
his  worldly  mother.  Thus  he  was  left  to  pursue  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclination  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
from  early  youth,  unquestioned,  and  seemingly  almost  un- 
cared  for ;  while  the  daily  routine  of  his  sister's  fashionable 
existence,  as  a  star  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  was  as  little  heeded  by  him  as  the  course  of  an 
unnoticed  star  in  its  celestial  orbit  in  the  world  above. 

Among  the  many  acquaintances  formed  by  Emma  in  the 
coteries,  of  which  she  was  the  chief  attraction  and  orna- 
ment, was  Harry  F.,  the  actor,  well  known  in  our  literary 
and  dramatic  circles  as  a  "  bright  particular  star"  in  his  pe- 
culiar walk  at  the  theatre  to  which  he  was  attached.  Of  a 
superiour  stamp  of  masculine  beauty,  gifted,  versatile  and 
attractive,  he  was  formed  to  lead  captive  the  heart  of  any 
fair  one  willing  to  listen  to  his  animated  conversation,  and 
sit  unci'  r  the  spell  of  his  fascinating  eyes.    Though  he  was 


hardly  a  member  6t  the  more  select  circles  of  society,  yet 
chance  threw  him  sod  Emma  very  often  in  each  other's 
company  among  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  the  season, 
where  his  ready  talents  made  him  a  pleasant  guest,  though 
they  rarely  met  at  her  own  house,  and  then  only  when  some 
party,  more  crowded  than  usual,  made  his  invitation  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  to  other  guests,  who  were  entertained  and 
amused  by  his  brilliant  conversational  powers  and  lively  sal- 
lies. He  was  a  dangerous  acquaintance  for  the  mother's 
projects,  to  whom  he  was  barely  known  as  a  pleasant  and 
gentlemanly  attendant  when  a  dull  circle  threw  her  upon  her 
more  exceptionable  sources  for  entertainment  But  an  in- 
timacy grew  up  between  him  and  Emma,  perfectly  apparent 
to  others,  yet  escaping  the  old  lady's  lynx-eyed  watchful- 
ness, and  totally  unheeded  and  nncared  for  in  the  figure-filled 
head  of  the  merchant,  or  the  methodical  ploddings  of  his 
automaton  son. 


It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  evening  in  October.  The  wind 
was  blowing  in  fitful  blasts  through  the  dimly-lighted 
thoroughfares,  driving  the  cold  and  piercing  rain  in  the  faces 
of  pedestrians  who  braved  its  fury  in  Broadway,  and  sweep, 
ing  in  eddying  gusts  through  the  more  deserted  cross-streets 
which  looked  black  and  dismal  under  the  lowering  sky. 
The  street-lamps  shone  fitfully  and  cheerlessly,  brightening 
one  little  spot  of  the  wet  and  glistening  pavement,  as  if  a 
handful  of  light  had  been  spilled  upon  the  cold  and  shining 
stones ;  while  the  dull  rolling  of  the  heavy-freighted  omni- 
buses swelled  their  comfortless  sound  with  the  wind,  like 
the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  adding  tenfold  to  the  dis- 
mal nature  of  the  storm.  The  few  whom  necessity  or  duty 
compelled  to  walk  the  principal  streets  were  bending  their 
wet  bodies  to  the  blast,  while  tightly-grasped  umbrellas 
were  resolving  themselves  into  inverted  parachutes  at  every 
corner,  as  they  were  with  difficulty  held  before  the  wind. 
Occasionally  an  unhappy  and  draggled  couple,  ignorant  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  ride  on  a  rainy  night,  could  be  seen 
standing  at  the  crossings,  hailing  each  omnibus  as  it  rolled 
heavily  past,  but  getting  onry  a  forbidding  shake  of  the 
head  from  the  driver,  indicative  of  a  full  freight ;  and  then 
peering  impatiently  into  the  gloom  for  another,  only  to  have 
the  ominous  shake  of  the  head  repeated  to  their  signal.  No 
omnibus  above  the  Park  ever  had  a  vacant  seat  on  such  a 
night.  Others,  knowing  the  uselessness  of  an  appeal  to 
the  stages  and  cabs,  and  having  vainly  tried  the  protection 
of  umbrellas  in  the  eddying  wind,  had  resignedly  closed 
these  feeble  defences,  and  with  coats  buttoned  to  the  throat, 
and  hats  jammed  over  their  ears,  resolutely  faced  the  blast 
homeward.  Cabs,  coaches,  and  stages  were  whirling  rapid- 
ly through  the  streets,  spattering  and  plashing  their  uncouth 
forms  through  the  mud-holes,  their  shining  paint  and  varnish 
glancing  coldly  in  the  rain  as  they  emerged  from  the  gloom 
in  passing  a  lamp ;  while  here  and  there  could  be  seen  a 
more  slowly-plodding  cart,  with  its  one  horse  curled  up  and 
shrivelled  in  the  wet  and  cold,  dragging  his  drenched  and 
shivering  master,  at  a  dull  pace,  to  Ins  little  home  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  the  porch  of  the  Atlantic  Garden,  on  this  gloomy 
evening,  a  cloaked  and  muffled  figure  had  been  standing  for 
some  minutes,  straining  her  eyes  through  the  darkness  snd 
looking  up  Broadway.  The  few  passers-by  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  uncomfortable  condition  to  pay 
much  heed  to  her,  even  if  she  had  been  noticed ;  and  if 
one,  more  observing  than  the  rest,  did  cast  an  occasional 
glance  of  wonder  to  see  a  female  there  alone,  at  such  an 
hour,  in  such  a  night,  it  was  but  a  momentary  impulse,  and 
any  thought  which  it  suggested  was  forgotten  as  soon  as 
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conceived.  Without  heeding  the  thoughts  or  even  the  pre- 
tence of  those  who  passed,  she  riveted  her  gaze  fixedly  up 
the  dimly-lighted  street,  as  if,  by  constant  watchfulness,  her 
eyes  could  pierce  the  thick  gloom  of  the  night. 

She  did  not  long  look  in  vain  for  what  she  so  eagerly 
sought,  for  presently  there  came,  dashing  through  the  crowd 
of  slower  cabs  and  portly  coaches,  a  carriage  of  more  than 
ordinary  pretensions,  its  spirited  horses  smoking  in  the  rain, 
and,  despite  the  cold  and  wet,  showing  their  blood  and 
breeding  among  the  miserable  hacks  who  jogged  up  and 
down  the  street  Driving  rapidly  down  they  turned  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  and,  reining  up  to  the  garden,  stopped  directly 
before  the  door.  They  had  scarcely  stopped  ere  the  driver 
sprang  quickly  from  the  seat,  with  the  reins  upon  his  arm, 
throwing  open  the  door  and  dropping  the  steps  before  the 
homes  drew  breath.  A  light  and  gaily-dressed  young  roan 
bounded  out,  and,  helping  in  the  veiled  and  muffled  female 
who  advanced  to  meet  him,  the  door  was  quickly  closed, 
the  driver  in  his  seat,  and,  ere  another  moment,  the  carriage 
was  rapidly  dashing  up  Broadway,  not  occupying  as  much 
time  in  taking  in  the  additional  passenger  as  it  has  taken 
to  relate  it 

Tiashing  his  willing  horses  into  a  gallop,  the  driver  slack- 
ened not  their  pace  till  he  reined  them  up,  panting  and 
smoking,  before  the  well-lighted  doors  of  the  Carlton-House. 
Here  die  travellers  were  evidently  not  unexpected  visiters. 
Obsequious  servants  were  flying  noiselessly  about  with  un- 
wonted alacrity,  lights  blazed  in  the  many  halls,  and  every- 
thing betokened  preparation  for  an  unusual  event  Disen- 
gaging herself  from  the  damp  and  cumbrous  disguise,  and 
leaving  the  thick  garments  in  the  coach,  Emma  P.  tripped 
merrily  in,  a  very  bride  in  dress  as  well  as  beauty,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Harry.  With 
a  quiet  and  well-ordered  celerity,  the  servants  conducted 
them  to  the  private  room  prepared  by  Harry's  orders,  where 
a  few  select  acquaintances,  of  both  sexes,  were  waiting  to 
congratulate  the  runaways  on  their  so-far  successful  adven- 
ture, and  witness  the  expected  ceremony.  A  few  moments 
of  noisy  merriment  and  happy  mirth — strange  contrast  to 
the  gloom  and  discomfort  without — were  gradually  permit- 
ted by  the  impatient  Harry,  who  seemed  nervously  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  immediate  action ;  and  our 
worthy  mayor  was  speedily  summoned  from  his  room,  un- 
der the  same  roof.  Accustomed  to  all  emergencies,  this 
accommodating  officer,  laying  aside  his  cigar  and  half-tasted 
glass  of  water,  with  commendable  alacrity  hastened  to  the 
parlour  of  the  happy  pair,  and  at  once,  to  Harry's  infinite 
relief,  the  two  loving  hearts  were  made  one  by  his  honour, 
without  interruption,  and  with  the  characteristic  brevity  and 
decision  which  renders  that  popular  magistrate  so  efficient 
and  important  an  auxiliary  on  such  occasions. 

The  popping  of  champagne  corks,  and  the  cracking  of 
jokes  as  light  and  sparkling  as  the  wine,  followed,  of  course ; 
and  the  party,  now  that  the  ordeal  was  over  and  the  rubicon 
fairly  passed,  gave  themselves  up  to  joy  and  merriment 
without  restraint  Leaving  them  to  pureue  their  mirth,  and 
drown  with  their  merry  voices  the  rattling  of  the  storm 
without,  let  us  step  to  the  other  end  of  Broadway,  and  learn 
what  is  passing  in  the  aristocratic  house  of  Mr.  P. 

The  absence  of  the  wayward  Emma  was  unnoticed  until 
she  had  been  some  hours  a  wedded  wife ;  and,  when  fust 
discovered,  excited  no  uneasiness,  as  they  supposed  she  had, 
as  was  not  unusual  with  her,  stepped  into  the  next-door 
neighbours  for  an  evening  call  upon  an  acquaintance.  Ten, 
eleven  o'clock  came  and  went,  however,  without  her  return ; 
and,  Mrs.  P.  becoming  anxious,  Walter  was  sent  to  the 
neighbour's  to  bring  home  the  absent,  and,  as  they  thought,  | 


the  time-unheeding  girl.  Time  was,  indeed,  but  little 
heeded  at  that  moment  by  the  happy  Emma,  though  she 
was  otherwise  employed  than  the  old  lady  dreamed  of. 
Walter  soon  returned  with  the  startling  message  that  Emma 
had  not  been  at  the  house  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  her 
friend  had  not  seen  ber  during  the  evening.  The  alarmed 
mother  immediately  despatched  him  again,  with  directions 
to  go  to  every  house  in  the  vicinity  Emma  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting,  and  if  he  did  not  find  her  at  any  of  the  accus- 
tomed places,  to  inquire  at  every  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mrs.  P.  was  evidently  seriously  alarmed.  An  inde- 
finable fear  of  some  coming  calamity  crept  irresistibly  over 
her,  and,  her  jealous  care  instantly  taking  the  alarm,  revert, 
ed  to  the  one  memorable  night  in  her  own  history,  when 
her  parents  were  thoughtlessly  deceived  by  youthful  impru- 
dence, and  she  became  keenly  alive  for  Walter's  return. 
The  violence  of  the  storm,  however,  which  rattled  the  case- 
ments unceasingly,  and  the  continued  beating  of  the  sleety 
rain  upon  the  windows,  inspired  the  hope  that  Emma  could 
not  have  ventured  far  from  home,  and  that  her  wont  feara 
could  not  be  realized.  But  "  Love  laughs"  at  steams  as  well 
as  "  at  locksmiths." 

Walter  started  deliberately  out  in  the  storm,  """vbing 
methodically  through  the  rain,  went  his  rounds  with  the  re- 
gularity and  almost  the  slowness  of  a  clock-hand ;  and,  after 
a  time,  rendered  doubly  long  by  the  mother's  nervous  im- 
patience, returned  with  a  repetition  of  his  former  message. 
Emma  was  not  to  be  found.  All  was  now  consternation. 
Dreading  the  worst,  and,  guided  by  her  own  experience,  the 
mother  flew  to  Emma's  boudoir,  to  see  if  an  examination  of 
her  wardrobe  would,  by  its  missing  dresses,  tell  the  tale  of 
her  daughter's  absence ;  but,  in  the  multiplicity  of  garniture 
and  in  her  excited  and  nervous  state,  the  search  availed  but 
little,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  in  her  hurried  examina- 
tion, what  particular  dresses  were  missing  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  millinery.  Returning  to  the  parlour,  and  finding  her 
phlegmatic  husband  still  sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  she  assail- 
ed him  with  a  torrent  of  invective  scolding,  entreating, 
conjuring,  and  occasionally  enlivening  the  exhibition  of  her 
temper  by  a  fine  show  of  hysterics.  The  plodding  papa 
was  disconcerted  and  annoyed.  Bewildered  by  what  he 
heard,  and  unable  to  account  for  Emma's  absence,  he  offered 
little  advice  and  no  assistance.  Walter  calmly  poked  the 
fire,  as  he  crowded  up  to  dry  his  wet  garments,  but  uttered 
not  a  word ;  and  it  was  only  by  an  occasional  poke,  mere 
energetic  than  usual,  that  he  betrayed  the  consciousness  of 
anything  unnatural  or  alarming  occupying  his  thoughts. 
Nearly  an  hour  wore  away  in  this  manner,  during  which 
nothing  was  done  except  the  giving  a  thousand  contradictory 
orders  to  the  astonished  and  bewildered  servants,  that  were 
revoked  as  soon  as  given ;  and  the  utterance  of  any  quantity 
of  surmises  and  projects  by  the  excited  mother,  ail  resulting 
in  nothing.  While  in  the  midst  of  her  doubCB  and  fears,  one 
of^ose  familiar  friends— a  species  of  human  gadfly— who 
are  dropping  in  with  the  latest  news,  and  who  seem,  almost 
by  instinct,  to  have  a  perfect  Paul  Pry  knowledge  of  the  last 
choice  of  scandal,  stepped  in,  with  me  usual  apologies,  to 
learn  "  if  what  he  had  just  heard  was  true  V* 

The  gadfly  told  his  eager  listeners  he  had  heard  in  the  bar- 
room that  Emma  and  Harry  F.  had,  early  in  the  evening, 
been  married  by  the  mayor,  that  a  wedding-party  had  as- 
sembled and  caroused  over  the  event,  that  they  bad  long 
since  separated,  and  that  the  said  delinquents  had  been  for 
some  time  comfortably  housed  in  thek  new  rooms  at  the 
Cariton-House. 

One  brief  and  violent  hysteric,  and  the  mother  roused  to 
energetic  action.    She  resolved  at  once  to  go  and  reclaim 
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her  daughter,  hoping,  late  as  it  was,  and  notwithstanding 
what  aba  had  heard,  to  be  yet  in  aeaaon  to  rescue  her  from 
the  fatal  marriage.  listening  to  no  remoustiance,  and  scorn- 
ing the  advice  of  the  more  prudent  father,  she  ordered  a 
servant  to  call  a  cab  immediately,  her  impatience  not  per- 
mitting her  to  wait  the  getting  out  of  her  own  carriage.  In 
such  a  night,  when  cabs  and  coaches  are  moat  wanted,  of 
coarse  no  one  was  to  be  found  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  house ;  and,  after  waiting  some  minutes  for  the  servant's 
latum,  without  effect,  she  ordered  the  groom  to  be  ceiled, 
and  her  carriage  brought  to  the  door.  The  servant,  mean- 
while, returning  without  a  cab,  she  was  compelled  to  pace 
the  room  in  agony,  while  the  coachman  was  aroused  from 
hie  sound  sleep  in  the  attic,  and  the  hones  put  to  in  the  fami- 
ly coach.  This  was  always  a  tedious  operation  in  broad 
daylight,  but  now,  with  the  dull  light  of  a  lantern,  the  groom 
half  asleep,  and  quite  atupified  by  the  imperious  orders  he 
received,  it  seemed  endlees,  as  every  attempt  at  haste  only 
the  more  bewildered  him,  and  put  farther  off  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  mistress*  orders.  Hie  harnesses  never  were  so 
tangled,  had  never  been  so  difficult  of  adjustment  Here  a 
•trap  and  there  a  buckle  was  missing ;  the  near  collar  was 
on  the  off-horse,  and  the  off-horse  was  harnessed  to  the  near 
aide.  All  amazement  at  his  own  mistakes,  the  groom  bog- 
gled on,  blunder  succeeded  blunder,  and  difficulties  in- 
creased aa  be  was  more  and  more  hurried  by  the  impatient 
i  of  his  mistress,  continually  brought  by  wondering 
After  a  seemingly  interminable  time,  the  harness. 
ing  waa  at  length  completed,  and  the  carriage  rumbled 
round  to  the  front  door. 

The  old  lady  and  gentleman  were  apeedily  in,  and  the 
astonished  horses  whipped  up  to  their  speed.  At  that  late 
hour  it  waa  almost  a  solitary  vehicle,  and,  aa  it  rattled  over 
the  atones,  the  hollow  echoes  from  either  side  mingled  with 
the  rushing  blast,  till  they  swelled  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract 
The  disturbed  watchmen  looked  out  from  their  hiding-places 
by  sheltered  steps,  and  under  fluttering  awnings,  with  stupid 
wonder  at  the  unusual  sight  of  the  splendidly-apportioned 
carriage  racing  the  deserted  streets  in  the  pitiless  storm,  at 
aueh  an  hour  of  the  night  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the 
Caiiton-Houae  it  was  past  one  o'clock.  The  driver  reined 
up  to  the  door,  and  having  become  somewhat  infected  with 
his  mistress*  impetuosity,  he  was  quickly  down  and  the  steps 
dropped.  Entering  the  sheltered  porch  of  the  house  toge- 
ther, the  old  lady  was  annoyed  and  apparently  disappointed 
to  find  the  door  locked,  although  her  husband  had  repeated- 
ly seemed  her  that  it  would  be  so.  Not  to  be  thus  defeated, 
however,  she  pulled  the  bell  violently.  Ere  it  had  oeased 
ringing,  the  door  was  opened  by  the  well-trained  and  watch, 
fill  porter,  and  they  were  admitted  within  the  house ;  the 
coachman,  meanwhile,  ensconcing  himself  in  a  niche,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  friendly  porch. 

A  few  hurried  questions  and  answers  convinced  the 
mother  the  report  she  had  heard  was  true,  that  her  daugter 
waa  actually  married,  and  the  new-made  couple  had  long 
since  retired  to  rest  She  insisted  on  being  shown  at  once 
to  their  room.  The  porter  hesitated.  Telling  him  her  name, 
and  the  connection  in  which  she  stood  with  the  new  lodgers, 
she  imperiously  ordered  him  to  show  them  up.  Not  daring 
longer  to  refuse,  and  trembling  for  fear  her  violence  would 
arouse  the  house,  he  unwillingly  led  the  way.  A  short  flight 
of  steps,  and  half  an  echoing  and  partially-lighted  hall, 
brought  them  to  the  bridal  room.  She  desired  the  porter  to 
knock  at  the  door.  A  feeble  tap  with  his  knuckles  followed, 
but  no  answer.  He  repeated  it  a  little  louder,  but  nothing 
but  the  light  echo  of  his  own  knock  came  back  to  their  lis- 
tening earn.    The  impatient  mother,  pushing  him  aside  like 


a  child,  looked  furiously  about  her,  apparently  with  the  view 
of  finding  something  to  break  down  the  door.  The  well- 
cleaned  hall,  however,  exhibited  nothing  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  polished  length,  save  rows  of  boots,  of  every 
shape  and  size,  standing  in  pairs,  like  sentries,  at  every  door, 
well-cleaned,  bright  and  bolt-upright,  as  if  ready  to  march 
off  at  the  word  of  command.  Hurriedly  seising  her  son-in- 
law's,  which  stood  directly  in  front  of  bis  door,  one  in  each 
hand,  despite  the  half-whispered  remonstrance  of  the  porter, 
and  the  feeble  opposition  of  her  husband,  she  commenced 
beating  furiously  on  the  resounding  door,  with  as  hearty 
good-will  aa  if  it  had  been  the  owner's  head  she  was  pound* 
ing  in  her  wrath  instead  of  the  inanimate  timber. 

Long  and  loud  did  she  belabour  the  innocent  door,  and 
the  reverberating  halls  rang  with  the  tumult  Door  after 
door  opened  on  the  different  aides,  and  night-capped  heads 
popped  out  in  all  quarters,  demanding,  in  all  sorts  of  queru- 
lous tones,  and  in  half-a-dozen  languages,  into  the  cause  of 
the  uproar.  At  last,  ceasing  from  sheer  exhaustion,  she 
dropped  the  bootB ;  and,  aa  the  echoes  of  her  hammering 
died  away,  the  clear  voice  of  Harry  was  heard  from  the 
inside: 

"  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  T  Is  the  house  on 
fireT 

"  Villain !  give  me  back  my  daughter !"  was  the  only  an- 
swer ;  and  more  heads  were  thrust  out  of  doom,  and  some 
bodies,  wrapped  in  their  robes  de  tout,  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scure ends  of  the  hall,  toward  the  scene  of  confusion,  rub- 
bing their  eyes,  and  asking  each  other  hurried  questions  of 
explanation.  The  old  lady,  bade  fair  to  have  a  crowded 
auditory  at  the  denouement  of  her  scene. 

"  Who  is  itf  demanded  Harry. 

"  It  is  me,  Mrs.  P.**  angrily  replied  the  dame.  M  Give  me 
back  my  daughter !" 

"  Then,  if  it's  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  P.,**  said  Harry,  in  his 
smoothest  tones,  but  without  opening  the  door,  "  then,  if  it'a 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  P.,  allow  me  to  say  you  have  chosen  a 
very  unseasonable  hour  for  your  congratulatory  ceuV 

And  a  suppressed  titter  from  the  inside  showed  there  waa 
a  matched  couple  each  side  the  door. 

"  I  want  none  of  your  impudence,  sir ;  open  the  door  V* 

«  My  dear  madam,"  said  Harry,  very  blandly,  "  that  is 
impossible.  I  am  in  no  condition  to  receive  another  lady ; 
beside,  my  wife  is  at  this  moment-—"  but  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  waa  smothered,  with  the  exception  of  a  word  or 
two,  which  seemed  spoken  through  fingers,  as  if  a  hand  had 
been  clapped  suddenly  on  his  mouth  while  speakmg.  Re- 
covering himself,  after  a  moment,  and  apparently  having 
freed  his  mouth  from  its  incumbrance,  he  continued—*4 1  will 
call  on  you  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  to-morrow ;  but, 
meanwhile,  let  me  beg  of  you,  madam,  for  your  own,  for 
your  daughter's  sake,  to  return  to  your  own  house,  before 
you  have  aroused  this  one  with  your  din." 

Little  aware  was  Harry  of  the  scores  of  open  eyes  and 
earn  which  were  on  the  watch  in  the  hall,  many  of  diem  be- 
longing to  his  own  personal  friends,  who  were  charging  with 
matter  for  future  sallies ;  and  little  dreamed  he  of  the  many 
bottles  of  wine  he  would  have  to  punish  before  the  adven- 
tures of  that  night  were  forgotten. 

••  I  will  not  return — I  will  never  return— until  I  take  my 
daughter  with  me  !    Open  the  door,  I  say  r* 

And,  again  seizing  the  boots,  she  renewed  her  beating  on 
the  door  with  redoubled  fury.  The  incessant  knocking 
drowned  all  noise  within,  and  called  up  the  few  boarders 
who  had  slept  through  the  first  assault 

The  hall  now  presented  a  curious  spectacle.  Every  con- 
ceivable pattern  of  night-dress  was  displayed,  on  all  imagi- 
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liable  figures,  fronf  the  rotund,  jotty-faced  b&n-vtvant,  to  the 
shrivelled  and  emaciated  dyspeptic  ;  some  with  right-lamps 
in  their  hands,  others  with  canes,  while  here  and  there  a 
pistol  poked  its  ominous  note  from  the  frilled  sleeve-edge  of 
a  fancy  robe,  ae  if  its  owner  was  not  only  in  fear  of,  but 
prepared  for,  robbers.  Each  one  looked  to  hie  neighbour  for 
explanation,  while  some,  apparently  having  authority,  (head- 
ad  by  a  thin  gentleman  with  a  sharp  face,  in  a  fancy - 
©oloured  dressing-gown,  who  half-whistled  as  he  surveyed 
the  scene,)  crowded  up  to  the  parties,  as  if  to  atop  the  noise. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  had,  meanwhile,  been  sweating  in 
agony  at  the  exfo*it  half-bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and 
violence  of  what  had  occurred,  seemed  to  recover  himself, 
and,  seising  one  arm  of  his  half-frantic  wife,  attempted  to 
restrain  her.  This  only  made  her  the  more  violent  The 
whistling  gentleman,  who  had  been  looking  on  coolly 
lor  a  moment,  as  if  to  fully  comprehend  the  scene  before 
he  acted,  now  stepped  forward  to  Mr.  P.'s  assistance,  and, 
seizing  the  other  arm  of  the  lady,  drew  her  away  from  the 
door,  boots  in  hand,  fighting  frantically,  and  rapping,  with 
her  novel  weapons,  the  heads  of  those  about  her,  until  at 
last,  overpowered  by  her  own  exertion,  rather  than  that  of 
others,  she  fell  back  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  asto- 
nished and  bewildered  husband.  By  the  aid  of  the  servants 
she  was  conveyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  thin  gentle- 
man in  the  fancy-coloured  dressing-gown,  to  a  distant  room, 
and,  after  being  restored  to  consciousness,  was  left  to  the 
care  of  her  husband,  to  be  calmed  and  pacified  as  he  best 
could  do  it  How  it  was  accomplished,  or  whether  the  re- 
action of  her  own  violence  kept  her  quiet,  has  never  trans- 
pired, but  she  remained  peaceably  in  her  room ;  and  the  dis- 
turbed boarders,  after  satisfying  their  curiosity  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  distarbance,  retired  to  their  rooms,  Mr.  P.'s 
coachman  was  sent  home  with  the  message  that  his  master 
and  mistress  would  remain  at  the  hotel,  and  the  house  was 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  night 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  before  Mrs.  P.  made  her  ap- 
pearance, being  past  eleven  o'clock ;  and,  without  deigning 
an  inquiry  after  the  bride  and  groom,  she  walked  indignant- 
ly from  the  house,  apparently  shaking  off  the  dust  of  her 
shoes  as  she  left.  Calling  the  nearest  cab,  they  soon  arrived 
at  their  own  house. 

Stunned  and  stapined  as  she  had  been  with  the  anger 
and  excitement  of  the  previous  night,  Mrs.  P.  was  uly  pre. 
pared  to  meet  the  sight  which  awaited  her  return.    Calmly 
seated  at  that  late  hour,  sts-d-sts,  at  the  breakfast-table,  she 
found  her  dutiful  son  Welter  and  Mary  the  chambermaid 
The  father's  eyes  stretched  to  a  saucer  circumference,  to 
see  such  an  outrage  upon  the  established  propriety  of  his 
house. 
The  mother  was,  as  usual,  the  first  to  speak : 
"  Hussy !— why,  what-" 

"  Mother !"  interrupted  Walter,  in  a  mora  animated  tone 
than  he  had  ever  spoken  before— >'  pray  do  not  speak  so 
harshly  to  my  wife  P 

n  Tour  wife !"  cried  the  mother;  and,  uttering  one  shriek, 
another  swoon  came  opportunely  to  her  aid. 

"Your  wife !"  said  the  now  equally  astonished  and  iav 
a%nant  father.  "Your  wife,  Walter!  Yon  do  not  mean 
tossy—* 

M I  mean  to  say,  father,  that  Mary  is  my  wife—- made  so 
tins  morning  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  — .  I  wailed  myself  of 
your  absence  with  mother  to  consummate  what  I  have  long 
contemplated  sod  determined  upon,  and  Mary  is  now  my 
lawful  wife;  and,  as  such,"  l^e  added  firmly,  "she  shell  be 


A  full  measure  of  retributive  justice-— fit  punishment  for 
the  disobedience  to  her  own  parents-- did  Mrs.  P.  find  in  the 
fact,  that,  after  half  a  life  of  anxiety  and  watching,  dreading 
some  untoward  result,  her  jealously-guarded  daughter  wen 
married  to  an  actor,  and  her  pattern  of  a  son  to  a  chamber- 
maid! 

Faithful  history  compels  me  to  record,  however,  that  both 
these  matches,  so  inauspiciously  commenced,  (though  their 
consummation  is  but  recent,)  bid  fair  to  be  singularly  felioi. 
tons  and  happy. 

The  same  day  Walter  left  the  house,  now  too  hot  to  held 
him,  and  took  furnished  lodgings  up  town.  His  eudnmnt 
chambermaid  is  likely  to  prove  herself  a  model  of  a  wife 
With  the  one  thought  only,  to  study  his  comfort  who  has  raised 
her  from  laborious  and  degrading  servitude  to  independence, 
she  adapts  herself  to  his  humours  and  oddities,  and  will 
make  a  wife  infinitely  better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits 
than  any  one  he  could  have  selected  from  the  brilliant  circle 
of  his  sister's  acquaintance. 

So,  too,  of  the  gay  and  gallant  Harry.  He  has  already 
managed  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  ms 
mother-in-law,  and  is  domiciled  at  her  house.  There  was 
no  resisting  his  good  nature  and  fascinating  manners,  and 
though  he  had  frustrated  the  darling  scheme  of  her  life,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  fine  address  and 
gentlemanly  pleadings,  now  that  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
the  fault,  and  has  really  grown  to  be  quite  as  jealous  of  ms 
absence  from  the  domestic  circle  as  the  fair  bride  hexselA 
He  makes  a  food  and  devoted  husband,  and  I  am  not  with* 
out  hope  Ms  good  sense  and  decision  ef  character  will  reme- 
dy, or  at  least  abate,  his  wife's  faults.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
well  schooled,  from  his  early  pursuits  and  privations,  to  en. 
joy  his  good  fortune ;  and  will,  unquestionably,  spend  the 
old  man's  money  with  infinitely  more  enjoyment  and 
good  taste  than  any  half-brained  sapling  of  aristocratic 
stock  whom  Emma  could  have  selected  from  her  mother's 
favourites.  o. 


It  is  I 


^ whfch fallowed.  ••• 


THE   TWO  EMPRESSES. 

Translated  for  tk4  JYto  Mirror  from  the  QaxttU  4*  Lautm 

Ok  a  beautiful  Sunday  in  the  month  of  June,  1813,  Re- 
douts', the  celebrated  painter  of  roses,  left  his  home  for  MaW 
maison,  where  the  Empress  Josephine  had  appointed  hint 
her  painter  of  flowers,  and  to  whom,  on  that  vary  day,  he 
was  going  to  present  the  first  number  of  his  works. 

The  weather  was  superb.  The  sun  was  ascending  glori* 
ouely  from  the  horizon,  and  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven.  It  was  striking  eleven  as  Redoute*  crossed  _ 
the  garden  of  the  Tuueries,  and  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  Place  Concorde,  to  take  a  carriage,  when  he  saw  the 
crowd,  all  at  onoe,  hasten  towards  the  terrace  near  the  water: 
Curious,  and  easily  excited,  like  all  artasta,  the  painter  ad- 
vanced nearer:  "  It  is  the  king  of  Rome  and  the  empress," 
said  those  around  him.  It  was  indeed  the  emperor's  son, 
then  aged  f^re  or  six  months,  who  was  walking,  or  rather 
who  was  carried  on  the  terrace  in  a  charming  caleche,  drawn 
by  four  sheep  admirably  trained.  Behind  this  frail  and 
graceful  equipage  walked  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  en- 
veloped in  an  Immense  bine  shawl  d[  that  peculiar  shade, 
which  she  preferred  to  all  others,  and  which  still  bears  her 
name.  Arrived  at  the  grille  of  the  terrace,  Redoutlstopped, 
finding  himself  near  a  young  woman,  whose  pallid  features, 
dntl  look,  and  miserabls  clothing,  indicated  suffering  and 
destitution.    She  was  holding  a  young  child  in  her  anna, 

"Poor  darling,"  said  she,  speaking  low  as  she  caressed 

her  infant ;  "  thou  hast  neither  carriage  nor  piay-lbinga, 

Forhm^ahundance,  plena***,  and  at  the  jays  of 
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childhood;  for  thee,  privations,  trouble,  and  soon  sorrow. 
What  has  he  done  more  man  thou,  this  son  of  a  king?  You 
were  both  born  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  hour;  I  am 
young  like  his  mother ;  I  love  thee  as  she  loves  him.  But 
you  have  a  father  no  longer,  and  my  strength  diminishes 
•very  day." 

Redout*  listened  attentively  to  every  word,  and  then  saw 
the  young  roomer  furtively  wipe  away  a  tear.  Lively,  affect- 
ed, he  leaned  over,  and  said: 

*  I  am  pursuaded,  madam,  if  Maria  Louisa  knew  your 
situation,  you  would  soon  cease  to  suffer." 

"  Ah !  Monsieur,  you  are  in  errour.  Hie  great  have  no 
compassion.  Since  I  have  been  a  widow  I  have  addressed 
the  emptess  many  times,  but  never  obtained  any  reply." 

44  These  petitions,  probably,  have  never  reached  her. 
Give  me  your  address.  You  shall  see  that  I  will  get  you  a 
favourable  answer.** 

He  took  out  his  pencil,  wrote  down  her  address,  slipped 
in  her  hand  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
hurried  away.  Arrived  at  the  Place  Concorde,  he  looked 
about  for  a  carriage,  but  all  at  once,  recollecting  he  had 
nothing  to  pay  with,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  da  To  re- 
turn home,  would  occupy  too  much  time ;  he  therefore  re- 
solved  to  proceed  on  foot,  and  began  to  quicken  his  steps. 

In  the  meantime,  Josephine  had  been  yery  much  surpriz- 
ed not  to  find  Redoute*  on  her  return  from  mass,  and  inquir- 
ed if  some  accident  had  not  happened  to  her  painter  of 
flowers.  Just  then  his  arrival  was  announced,  and  he  was 
introduced  immediately. 

"  I  ought  to  scold  you,"  said  she,  smiling,  and  graciously 
receiving  the  number  Redoute*  presented  her,  "  for  you  have 
delayed  the  pleasure  this  admirable  design  gives  me" 

**  Madame,"  replied  Redoute*  inconsiderately,  "  I  suppli- 
cate your  majesty's  pardon.  I  have  not  been  able,  until 
now,  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  king  of  Rome, 
and  ■" 

Hardly  were  these  last  words  pronounced,  when  Josephine 
trembled.  Redoute"  immediately  perceived  his  blunder  and 
became  agitated ;  stammered,  and  finished  by  saying  he 
knew  not  what 

M  Recover  yourself,  my  dear  painter,'*  said  Josephine,  "  I 
am  vary  glad  you  have  seen  the  emperor's  son.  Tell  me, 
then,  all  about  it" 

Emboldened  by  the  benevolent  tone  of  the  empress,  Re- 
doute* retook  some  assurance,  and  related,  without  omitting 
anything,  the  reason  of  bis  being  obliged  to  come  on  foot 

"  And  you  gave  all  your  money  to  this  woman  f  said 
Josephine,  whose  charming  countenance,  sad  the  moment 
before,  now  brightened  all  at  once.  Then,  before  Redouts' 
could  reply,  she  resumed :  M  But,  truly,  I  am  astonished  at 
that,  as  if  it  were  something  extraordinary  for  a  great  artist 
to  have  a  noble  heart." 

« I  can  assure  your  majesty  mat  any  one  would  have 
done  as  much,  the  poor  mother  appealed  so  suffering." 

"  Oh,  if  Napoleon  knew  it  But  no,  it  is  not  necessary 
be  should  know  it  Listen*  Your  pntegi*  must  be  mine 
also.  I  will  go  to  see  her,  then,  to-morrow,  in  the  greatest 
incognito,  and  as  it  is  just  that  you  should  have  half  in  this 
affair,  you  alone  shall  accompany  me.  I  shall  depend  on 
you,  then,  at  nine  o'clock." 

This  time,  Redoute*  was  punctual  At  nine,  precisely, 
Josephine  left  her  apartments,  and  both  entered  a  very  plain 
carriage,  and  soon  after  arrived  in  Paris,  and  stopped  in  the 
street  of  FounSeint-Honoitf. 

"Does  Madame  Blanger  live  here?"  asked  Redoute*,  at 
the  door  of  a  miserable-looking  house. 

"When  you  come  to  the  last  step  of  the  staircase,  the 


door  of  her  room  you  will  see  before  you,"  said  an  old 
woman,  without  taking  her  eyes  off  her  knitting. 

Attended  by  her  painter,  Josephine  ventured,  not  without 
some  fear,  into  a  narrow  dark  alley,  at  die  end  of  which  they 
found  the  staircase.  Ascending  to  the  fifth  story,  they 
found  the  door  indicated,  and  the  young  widow  came  to 
open  it 

"  Madame,"  said  Redoute*  to  her,  **  I  am  confident  that 
the  emperor  would  come  to  your  assistance  if  he  knew  in 
what  a  destitute  condition  you  were  placed ;  but  it  is  use- 
less to  inform  him  now.  Madame,  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  accompany,  will  be  your  protectress,  and  her  protection 
will  enable  you  to  dispense  with  all  others." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  Josephine  approached  the  child, 
seated  in  the  cradle.  He  smiled,  and  held  out  his  arms 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  the  beautiful  child  !'*  said  she  embracing  him. 
"  Did  you  not  tell  me,  Redoute*,  that  he  was  born  on  the 
same  day  with  the  king  of  Rome?** 

44  The  same  day  and  the  same  hour,  Madame,"  replied  the 
young  mother.  "This  circumstance,  at  that  time,  might 
have  procured  assistance  for  us ;  but  then  we  were  not  in 
need  of  any.    Besides,  my  poor  Charles  was  too  proud  to 

c  it ;  he  worked  diligently,  and  nothing  was  wanting  here. 
It  is  now  eight  months  since  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
him.  From  that  day  my  health  began  to  decline,  and  one 
can  see,**  she  added,  casting  a  tearful  look,  full  of  bitter  sad- 
ness, on  the  miserable  furniture  in  the  room,  "  one  can  see 
that  my  resources  are  exhausted." 

44  We  are  going  to  try,  my  dear  dame,"  said  the  empress, 
u  to  make  you  forget  all  that  At  first,  you  must  quit  these 
gloomy  and  unhealthy  lodgings ;  men  I  will  send  you  my 
physician,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  aided  by  physical  strength, 
all  your  evils  will  be  removed.  I  rely  on  you,  my  dear 
painter,"  said  she  to  Redout6,  "for  a  thousand  little  details; 
besides,  you  know  we  share  in  this." 

Redoute"  replied  he  would  do  everything  to  second  his 
illustrious  associate,  whose  hands  the  young  mother  was 
kissing  with  tears  of  joy. 

"Every  one  in  France  had  seen  Josephine's  removal  with 
sorrow.  Maria  Louisa  was  jealous  of  this  popularity,  which 
she  coveted  for  herself,  and  neglected  nothing  to  obtain  it 
Every  time  she  appeared  in  public,  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  mingled  with  the  crowd  to  learn  what  was  said 
of  the  new  empress.  The  same  day  on  which  Redoute*  had 
given  his  money  to  the  poor  widow,  one  of  these  observers 
was  near  him,  and  had  heard  all  that  passed  between  them, 
and  reported  it  to  Maria  Louisa,  who,  although  she  had  lit- 
tle taste  for  this  kind  of  adventures,  resolved  herself  to 
make  the  widow  a  visit 

Josephine  arose  to  go,  after  having  placed  a  very  pretty 
purse  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  with  which  be  was  playing, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a  young  woman  ap- 
peared. Redoute*,  who  was  standing  up,  remained  motion- 
less, as  if  petrified ;  he  recognised  Maria  Louisa,  accompa- 
nied by  a  newly  made  chamberlain.  Josephine,  piqued  be. 
cause  the  lady  had  not  paid  her  salutations,  resumed  her 
seat,  and  made  a  sign  to  Redoute*  to  wait  The  poor  widow, 
in  the  meantime,  was  eager  to  offer  a  chair  to  Maria  Louisa, 
and  thus  the  two  empresses,  who  did  not  know  each  other, 
found  themselves  together. 

There  are  defects  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
woman,  and  which  the  happiest  dispositions  cannot  altogeth- 
er subdue.  Josephine,  so  good  and  gentle  the  moment  be- 
fore, suddenly  became  haughty  and  imperious,  and  said, 
after  Maria  Louisa  had  announced  the  object  of  her  visit: 

"That  is  very  laudable,  Madame,  but  you  are  somewhat 
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late  in  this  •flair.    I  have  taken  the  young  mother  and  her 
infant  under  my  protection,  and  my  protection  will  be  suffi- 


MI  have  reason  to  think,  Madame,  that  mine  would  be 
more  serviceable.'' 

"The  protection  of  Madame,"  Mid  the  chamberlain, 
•peaking  of  has  sovereign,  "  could  raise  this  child  to  the 
highest  station/* 

"  Who  has  told  you,  Monsieur,"  retorted  Josephine  quick- 
ly, "  mat  I  could  not  advance  him  still  further  1* 

44  Perhaps  Madame  could  make  him  a  king,"  said  Maria 
Louisa  maliciously. 

M  Why  not,  Madame  7  It  might  be  possible ;  there  are 
kings  in  the  world  of  my  making." 

During  this  colloquy,  Redoute*  was  in  torments.  He,  alone, 
of  all  present,  knew  the  two  empresses,  and  he  feared  an 
outbreak  that  might  have  sad  consequences. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  in  a  very  low  tone,  to  Josephine, 
•*  if  this  lasts  a  moment  longer,  your  majesty  will  be  discov- 
ed,  and  that,  I  am  convinced,  would  lead  to  a  very  disagree- 
able scene." 

Josephine  was  silent,  and  Redouts',  interpreting  her  silence 
favourably,  resumed: 

14  Ladies,"  said  he,  M  it  is  so  sweet  for  generous  souls  to 
do  good,  that  I  am  not  astonished  at  this  debate.  But  why 
should  one  of  you  yield  to  the  other  her  part  in  this  happi- 
ness ?  For  myself,  I  accept  all  the  benefits  that  one  may 
bestow  on  my  dear  protigt*." 

The  two  rivals  made  an  inclination  in  sign  of  assent,  and 
then  bom  arose  and  took  leave.  The  chamberlain  approach, 
ed  Redout*  and  said : 

44  Monsieur,  the  lady  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  ac- 
company, is  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa." 

44  Parbleu,  Monsieur,  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do.  But 
what  you  do  not  know  is,  that  the  other  is  the  Empress 
Josephine." 

u  Well,  the  young  rogue  is  born  to  good  fortune,"  said 
the  chamberlain ;  M  what  a  career  he  will  have.  The  jwto- 
iigt  of  two  empresses!  We  must  confess  fortune  takes 
strange  freaks." 

Less  than  two  years  after  this  meeting  of  the  empresses 
at  the  widow  BUngers,  Josephine  died  of  grief  at  Malmai. 
son,  and  Maria  Louisa,  with  indifference,  perhaps  with  joy, 
left  France,  which  she  did  not  love,  and  where  she  was  not 
loved. 

M  Do  not  weep,  mamma,"  said  little  Charles  Blanger  to  his 
mother, "  is  not  our  good  friend  Redoute*  left  us  V 

In  effect,  of  all  the  high  protections  which  had  promised 
so  brilliant  a  future  to  the  poor  infant,  there  remained  to 
mm  only  the  friendship  of  a  great  artist,  whose  only  fortune 
was  has  talent  Nevertheless,  poor  as  he  was,  Redouts'  did 
not  repudiate  the  heritage  tacitly  left  him  by  the  good  Jose- 
phine, whom  grief  had  killed.  He  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  widow  Blanger,  and  managed  to  keep  misery  away  from 
the  abode  of  this  unfortunate,  whose  health  had  not  been 
re-established,  and  whose  end  was  drawing  near. 

One  day,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  on  a  journey 
he  was  obliged  to  take,  the  great  artist  hastened  to  the 
abode  of  his  protegt*.  He  entered ;  his  heart  sunk  within 
him ;  the  noise  of  a  hammer  was  heard.  It  was  the  widow's 
coffin  they  were  nailing  down.  In  a  corner,  the  little  Charles 
was  weeping,  while  the  distant  relations  of  the  deceased 
were  loudly  deliberating  what  it  was  best  to  do  with  the 
child.  They  decided  in  a  few  moments  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  the  aosptcc  fox  orphans. 

44 Ob!  no,  no!"  cried  the  child,  running  and  flinging 
m  Redout's  arms;  M  my  good  friend  does  not  wish 


it.  Do  you,  my  good  friend  ?  You  do  not  wish  they  should 
send  me  to  the  hospital  T 

The  great  artist  wept  He  took  tbe  frightened  and  de- 
spairing child,  and  approaching  the  persons  who  were  con- 
sulting together,  said: 

°  There  are,  then,  no  hearts  in  your  breasts  f  Afterwards, 
addressing  the  child :  "  Have  no  fear,  my  little  Charles,  you 
shall  not  leave  me,  I  will  be  your  father." 

u  Oh!  yes,  yes !  And  you  will  teach  me  to  be  a  great 
painter  like  yourself;  and  when  I  grow  up,  I  will  also  pre- 
vent poor  children,  who  have  no  mother,  from  being  put  in 
the  hospital." 

Redouts'  kept  his  word,  and  the  child  too. 

Six  months  ago,  a  funeral  procession  was  making  its  way 
to  the  cemetery  of  l'Est  A  crowd  of  artists,  men  of  let- 
tres,  savans,  and  magistrates,  followed  sorrowfully.  Among 
them  was  remarked  s  man  about  thirty  yean  of  age,  whose 
face,  drowned  in  tears,  bore  the  impress  of  the  most  pro- 
found grief.  This  procession  was  conducting  Redoute"  to 
his  last  home.  The  man  who  was  weeping  was  the  adopt- 
ed son  and  the  best  pupil  of  the  celebrated  painter.  The 
protection  of  two  sovereigns  had  not  prevented  him  from 
going  to  the  hospital ;  the  protection  of  a  great  artist  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  painters  of  his  kind.  x.  p. 


THE  SYCAMORE  TREE. 


"When  I  was  a  young  and  a  carsless  child, 
With  a  step  ss  free,  and  a  heart  st  wild 
As  the  mountain-wind,  in  its  evening  play — 
When  hours  went  dancing  like  minutes  away, 
I  loved,  on  the  slope,  by  my  father's  door, 
To  play  'neath  the  shade  of  the  Sycamore, 
As  it  waved  its  tali  branches,  widely  and  free, 
Like  the  shrouded  masts  of  a  ship  on  the  sea. 

I  ne'er  shall  forget  how  it  reared  its  head. 
O'er  the  bubbling  stream  with  its  rocky  bed, 
Whose  glassy  bonom,  when  bared  to  the  sun, 
Reflected  the  beams  of  an  angel  one, 
Who  seemingly  paused,  in  his  onward  flight 
And  shadowed  this  stream  with  his  wings  of  light, 
As  ft  revelled  in  sunshine,  wandered  in  shade, 
And  kissed  the  soft  lips  of  the  moss-covered  glade. 

The  Sycamore  tree,  in  its  stately  pride, 

Hung  lovingly  over  the  streamlet  s  side ; 

When  its  white  arms  swung  to  the  wintry  gale, 

Its  downy  balls  on  the  waters  would  sail ; 

Though  sera  was  each  leaf;  and  bare  was  each  bongh — 

Though  frosts  rested  light  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

Yet  when  school  was  o'er,  there  we  gathered  in  glee, 

To  sport  'neath  our  bonny  old  *»  button-wood  tree. 

How  long  were  the  hours,  how  dreary  the  day, 
When  the  snow-spirit's  wreath  lay  white  on  our  way, 
And  earth  veiled  her  features  in  shadow  and  gloom, 
While  winter  sprang  up  beside  autumn's  cold  tomb ; — 
He  fettered  the  streamlet,  and  hushed  every  voice, 
That  summer's  caresses  had  taught  to  rejoice, 
As,  mocking;,  he  strode  through  his  kingdom  in  glee, 
And  hung  his  bright  shafts  on  the  Sycamore  tree ! 

The  first  breath  of  spring,  as  it  sighed  on  the  breeze, 
Or  rustled  the  boughs  of  the  fresh-budding  trees, 
Wss  hailed  with  delight,  and  the  shout  and  the  song 
Now  echoed  again  from  the  hearts  of  the  throng. 
Whose  mirth  grew  the  louder  the  longer  we  played. 
And  when  the  fair  moon  poured  her  light  on  the  glade, 
We  gathered  together,  still  careless  and  free. 
And  danced  byher  beams  round  the  "  button-wood  tree." 

Oh,  blithe  were  our  spirits—but  years  have  flown  by, 
And  rayless  and  closed  is  the  dark,  dreamy  eye, 
Of  one  that  I  loved,  when  together  we  played 
'Neath  the  long  waving  boughs  in  the  Sycamore's  shade ! 
And  the  pulses  that  beat  roll  as  quickly  as  mine, 
Now  throb  not  the  heart  of  the  cold  marble  shrine 
That  rears  it*  white  form,  where  she  wished  it  to  be 
On  the  green-covered  slope  by  the  Sycamore  Tree !  a.s.ir. 

ths  swoas  or  WAimvaTo*  ah©  tbs  cams  or  nujmjw. 
We  fear  no  eomnwaon  at  home  or  abroad— 
For  friends  we've  a  staff;  and  for  foemen— a  sword. 
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THE  CHAIE  "  TABOOED.** 

Not  there— not  there !— the  seat  it  filled ! 

I  pray  you  tit  not  there ! 
"  I  tee  a  form  you  cannot  see," 

Within  that  hallowed  chair. 

It  smiles  upon  me  with  a  smile, 

More  lovely  than  the  day ; 
It  totem  kindly  all  the  while, 


To  every  thing  I  aay. 

It  does  not  laugh  to  eee  me  aatl ; 

It  doea  not  chide  my  gladneai ; 
"Ha  only  gay  when  /am  glad, 

And  aorrowa  with  my  sadness. 

When  others  deem  me  all  alone, 

I  gaze  into  its  eyes. 
And  strive  to  hear  its  spirit-tone, 

Till  blinding  tears  arise ! 

I  tell  it  all  my  deepest  thoughts, 

Nor  hide  my  darkest  feeling ; 
I  sing  my  wildest  songs  to  it, 

My  soul  of  song  revealing ! 

It  is  the  kindest  friend  I  have, 

In  joy  or  melancholy ; 
It  never  wearies  of  mv  voice, 

Or  murmurs  at  my  folly. 

And  better  still— it  bears  with  what 

To  other  friends  a  bore  is : 
It  vawns  not,  while  I  read  to  it 

My  verses  and  my  stories !  the  up-town  bird. 


EXPECTATION. 


TraniUUedfertJUJfem  Mirror  from  the  French  «/  Souvettr*. 

"  A  Souvenir.  Oh !  who  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  its 
intoxication  T  Who  has  not  loved  to  inhale  this  last  drop  of 
perfume,  left  by  the  past  in  the  bottom  of  the.  vase  ?  Who 
has  not,  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  forgotten  themselves 
while  sweetly  dreaming  and  listening  to  the  echoes  of  by- 
gone days?" 

•*  To  remember,  is  to  double  one's  life.** 

So  say  the  poets.  And,  like  them,  many  extol  the  sweets 
of  memory;  but  they  are  false,  and  they  deceive.  Who 
believes  them  ? 

To  remember,  is  it  not  to  knew  that  we  have  lived  ? 

And  what  is  it  to  live  ? 

Oh !  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  It  is  a  story  of  my  blooming 
years ;  an  incident  of  the  times  when  I  had  a  vase  of  holy 
water,  shaded  by  a  sacred  bough  near  my  pillow,  and  when 
I  dreamed  at  night  of  my  guardian  angeL 

My  heart  had  never  been  wounded  by  reality. 

That  was  long  since.    I  was  only  sixteen. 

Listen,  then,  and  do  not  laugh  at  my  souvenir  of  youthful 
days ;  for  nothing  is  trifling  that  destroys  our  joys  and  re- 
veals life. 

Grief  is  in  what  we  suffer,  and  not  in  the  cause  of  the 
suffering.  That  day  I  arose,  my  heart  swelling  with  hope. 
I  had  never  saluted  life  on  awaking  with  a  sweeter  smile. 
One  single  thought  lighted  my  souL  Oh,  but  this  thought 
absorbed  every  desire  that  I  had  ever  felt  This  thought 
was  a  whole  future ;  for  the  evening  succeeding  this  delight- 
ful morning,  I  expected  the  arrival — the  arrival  longed 
for  so  many  days. 

I  was  a  young,  enchanted  girl,  whose  brow  smiled  on  all 
the  world ;  but  this  day,  I  was  serious  for  very  happiness. 
My  good  mother,  anxious  at  my  unusual  silence,  asked  me 
several  times  what  ailed  her  poor  child?  Engrossed  with 
my  mysterious  hope,  I  looked  down,  and  replied:  Oh 2 
nothing,  my  mother,  and  my  radiant  smile  re-assured  her; 
for  mothers  know  there  is  in  the  lire  of  their  loved  daughters 
delicious  joys  which  flourish  in  mystery,  and  which  confi- 
dence withers. 


AH  the  occupations  which  usually  occupied  my  time« 
were  abandoned.  In  vain  my  canary  sons;  my  favourite 
air ;  the  poor  thing  received  no  caresses ;  everything  disap- 
peared before  my  great,  my  only  thought. 

My  books  were  rejected.  The  reveries  of  others  would 
have  seemed  to  me  pale  by  the  side  of  the  revery  I  was  in. 
My  piano  remained  shut  all  day.  Its  tones  would  have 
been  harsh  and  discordant  to  the  harmony  vibrating  in  my 
own  heart 

All  my  joy  was  passed  into  perfect  ecstasy.  Reclining  in 
the  fauteuil  of  my  mother,  I  thought  eweedy  on  the  hour 
that  had  been  indicated — the  hour  in  which  my 
dreams  were  to  be  realized. 

Sometimes  I  rose  abruptly,  and  went  and  leaned  i 
the  window,  as  if  to  hasten  the  arrieal;  but  soon  the  curious 
looks  of  &  neighbour  drove  me  away  from  it  I  should  have 
blushed  so  much,  had  any  one  guessed  my  impatience. 
They  did  not  understand  my  joy,  and  they  would  have 
laughed  at  me ;  and  the  laugh  which  thus  fans  on  hope, 
sinks  it  so  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart 

The  friends  of  my  mother  came  in  towards  evening,  but 
my  foolish  gaiety  had  almost  left  me.  I  was  all  pre-occupa. 
tion.  They  said  many  flattering  things  to  me,  to  which  I 
made  no  reply.  Then  they  criticised  successively  each  of 
my  friends,  without  making  me  smile  once.  I  heard  my 
aunt  anxiously  whisper  my  mother:  "  Is  she  aiekr 

At  length  the  noise  of  a  well-known  step  resounded  on 
the  staircase.  I  felt  my  heart  beat— my  bosom  swell.  The 
femme  de  chambre  entered.  A  sign,  agreed  upon,  told 
me  that  the  object  of  my  expectation  had  arrived.  I  sprang 
forward,  trembling  with  joy. 

Two  hours  afterwards  I  was  sitting  alone  and  sad  in  my 
deserted  chamber,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  hour  I 
had  so  ardently  desired  had  come,  and  despair  with  it. 

I  was  that  same  evening  to  have  made  my  entrance  into 
the  world.  I  had  ordered  a  splendid  robe,  one  of  those 
robes  which  form  an  epoch  in  a  woman's  life ;  and  this  ob- 
ject of  so  many  ravishing  dreams,  of  so  much  expectation 
and  hope— this  beautiful  robe  was  brought  to  me,  horrible 
to  see,  spoiled,  torn,  ruined.  A  carriage-wheel  had  rubbed 
against  it  m  passing.  So  that  evening,  instead  of  enjoying 
music  and  dancing — instead  of  reading  admiration  in  the 
looks  of  the  men,  and  envy  in  the  eyes  of  the  women,  I 
was  at  home,  alone,  and  before  me,  my  flowers  strewed 
heedlessly  about,  my  papiUottee  pulled  out,  trampled  under 
foot,  alas !  like  my  joy. 

I  wept  over  my  first  disappointment,  already  thinking  hew 
the  world  deceives  when  it  promises  happiness. 

Oh !  since  then  I  have  passed  many  of  those  days  which 
deceive  no  longer.  Other  peine,  since  then,  have  been  mote 
serious,  more  bitter ;  but  then  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
foreseen—experience had  revealed  them.  At  sixteen,  I  bed 
wept  over  my  first  ball-robe.  n>  p. 


NEIGHBOURS. 
What  a  thorough  cleaning  that  house  is  getting !  and 
here  comes  die  furniture— part  of  it  old,  and  rather  common, 
the  residue  flaunting  and  fashionable.  In  the  chambers 
everything  neat  and  comfortable,  in  the  parlours  disomy  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Crimson  velvet  curtains,  with  blinds 
cheating  the  mind  into  an  elysium  of  romance  and  chivalry; 
(the  owner  so  complete  a  mushroom  that  he  scarce  remem- 
bers the  name  of  the  day  before  yesterday ;)  furniture  of 
rose-wood ;  and  carpels,  from  the  depths  of  which  the  feet 
can  scarcely  emerge  ;  the  concentrated  rainbow,  suspended 
from  the  eeflSng,  shedding  its  flood  of  light  on  all  around. 
The  cekeurs  of  the  baek-soom  ere  leueandw4ate;aUi 
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else  lo  match,  except  the  lonely  occupant,  who  in  vein  en. 
deavours  to  be  at  home  in  these  gorgeous  apartment*.  He 
is  determined  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Muses,  his  devoirs  to 
Fortune  having  been  so  successful. 

Observe  a  small  room,  fitted  up  as  a  library.  But  m  vain 
»  the  desk  thrown  open,  and  books  thrown  down ;  Litera- 
ture and  Knowledge  are  coy  maidens,  who  must "  be  wooed, 
and  not  unsought  be  won."  Comfort  and  tugligi  are  next 
essayed  in  the  parlour.  With  booted  foot  carelessly  resting 
on  the  delicate  damask  cushion,  and  head  thrown  back  in 
all  the  frenxy  of  inspiration,  behold  onr  neighbour !  This 
will  not  do,  however;  a  chair  is  seized  and  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  room,  beneath  the  glittering  crystals  that 
dazzle  and  blind  with  the  intensity  of  their  light.  Here  he 
aits  boh  upright,  determined  to  amuse  himself  with  a  news- 
paper. This  employment,  we  judge,  is  more  congenial,  for 
thought  gathers  on  the  brow  and  speculation  twinkles  in 
the  eye ;  no  doubt  be  peruses  the  prices  current,  and  pork 
and  peas,  breed-stuns  and  sundries  pass  in  review  before  him. 

But  where  is  the  lady  fair?  Mending  and  making,  brew, 
ing  and  baking.  With  the  old  house  she  cannot  throw  off 
old  habits,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  we  behold  her 
the  busiest  of  the  busy ;  from  these  indications,  we  judge 
them  to  be  pm  imwubi .-  a  freak  of  the  fickle  goddess  having 
placed  them  in  this  fairy  palace,  but  withholding  the  taste 
and  tact  requisite  for  its  enjoyment 


44  Who  can  speak  louder  than  he  that  has  no  bouse  to  put 
his  head  in? — Such  may  rail  against  great  buildings." 

Extremes  meet ;  virtue,  carried  to  excess,  becomes  hy- 
pocrisy ;  religion,  bigotry ;  justice,  rigour ;  and  patience, 
weakness  except  among  the  poor.  By  the  side  of  the 
palace  is  propped  the  wretched  hovel ;  and,  in  the  old  world, 
God's  holy  temples,  in  very  many  instances,  are  crowded 
upon  so  closely  by  Mammon's  altars,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice  would  be  overlooked,  were  it  not  for  the  grace. 
fol  spire  or  commanding  turret,  springing  aloft  into  the 
heavens,  as  if  with  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  contami- 
nation surrounding  their  base.  In  the  crowded  cities  of  our 
own  blessed  land,  the  nabob  and  the  beggar  come  frequent. 
ly  in  contact ;  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  neighbour- 
hood contains  a  caravansery  for  Nature's  stepchildren. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Tom?  You  are  laughing  and  cry. 
ing  in  a  breath,  like  a  fountain  in  the  sunshine  !" 

M  Oh,  mamma !  if  you  could  but  see  Barney ;  he  is  down 
in  the  kitchen,  and  looks  like  an  old  flag,  every  stripe  flying 
on  its  own  account." 

"  Come,  Tom,  do  not  laugh  at  poor  Barney ;  he  Is  in  trou- 
ble, I  dare  say.  To-morrow  is  quarter-day ;  and,  no  doubt, 
he  is  behindhand  with  his  rent" 

M  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  not  laughing  at  his  poverty,  but 
at  his  absolutely  grotesque  appearance.  His  hat  ia  bent  down 
over  his  eyes  in  the  oddest  manner  j  it  seems  to  be  mocking 
at  the  anxieties  of  his  countenance ;  and,  instead  of  shoes, 
he  has  only  a  pair  of  old  tops,  tied  underneath  wim  stripes 
of  an  old  black  cravat,  in  order  to  keep  them  on  his  feet" 

An  old  cotton  shirt,  made  originally  for  a  good-sized  boy, 
la  strained  over  the  shoulders  and  breast  of  this  strong,  ath- 
Me  man }  a  tattered  pair  ef  trousers  complete  his  rosfmne 
Barney  stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  (when  he  has  them ; 
we  may,  therefore,  assume  this  to  be  his  usual  height,) 
breadth  to  match,  with  complexion  and  hair  of  the  same 
colour— -a  btaabin&  rosy  red— brae  eyes,  beaming  inezm> 
gmeheble  mirth ;  for,  on  the  afternoon  of  this  dolorous  mom. 
ing,  we  observed  him  seated  on  the  top  of  a  barrel,  himself 
and  hie  audience  of  the  caravansery  apparently  about  to  ex- 
plode with  the  beisteronsnees  of  their 


"  Well,  I  have  fulfilled  your  mission,  wife,  and  my  visit 
was  very  apropos," 

"How  so?" 

"  I  groped  my  way  up  stairs,  and  found  Ellen  and  her 
children  sitting  round  a  furnace,  filled  with  charcoal,  but 
with  no  other  light  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this,  Ellen 
said  she  had  not  a  farthing  in  her  pocket,  and  not  a  mouth- 
ful for  her  children  to  eat  Barney  was  still  out,  trying  to 
get  something." 

"  The  blessing  of  God  rest  on  ye's,  for  ye  have  saved  us 
from  starving." 

A  basement,  three  stories,  and  an  attic,  proudly  retreating 
behind  a  small  court-yard,  from  contact  with  the  canaille. 
Who  so  outwardly  fastidious  as  those  who,  by  a  bound  from 
the  chandlery,  the  distillery,  the  workshop,  have  shaken 
from  their  skirts  the  vestiges  of  former  coarseness,  the  re- 
mains of  youthful  friendships,  the  remembrances  of  early  days ! 

Behold  these  gorgeously-decked  apartments!  All  that 
wealth  can  purchase,  or  vanity  desire,  all  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  refinement  and  taste,  pictures  by  the  first  artists, 
musical  instruments  of  delicious  harmony  and  perfect  con- 
struction, chairs,  divans,  and  ottomans  fashioned  for  the 
"  Castle  of  Indolence ;"  carpets  woven  by  the  fairies ;  less 
delicate  fancies  and  fingers  never  imagined  or  executed 
these  graceful  scrolls,  these  enchanting  bouquets. 

Practice,  and  the  instructions  of  a  three-doUar-a-Iesson 
professor,  have  imparted  brilliancy  to  the  touch  of  the  fair 
young  creature,  who  draws  forth  entrancing  melody  from 
the  antique  harp,  or  full-toned,  expressive  piano.  This 
young  lady  has  received  all  the  advantages  of  education,  we 
judge ;  but  an  occasional  superciliousness  of  manner  betrays 
vulgarity  of  mind. 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  We  take  our  place  in  a  railroad 
car,  in  order  to  expedite  our  return  from  church.  Enter  our 
neighbours.  Now  we  can  judge  them  more  accurately. 
The  car  is  not  a  leveller.  The  parvenu  rebounds,  as  we 
said  before,  from  early  recollections.  The  haughty  toss  of 
the  head  to  that  overdressed  exhibition  of  gilt  knobs,  flowers 
and  ribbons,  shows  a  distaste  to  former  acquaintances,  be- 
trays  the  former  state  of  madam* 

It  is  not  quite  the  moment  of  starting.  The  car  fills  up. 
The  lady  opposite,  to  whose  ravishing  voice  we  have  just 
been  listening  while  chanting  a  solo  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  site  quietly  wrapped  in  velvet  and  fur ;  modest  in 
manner,  and  unconscious,  to  all  appearance,  of  cherishing 
within  herself  a  voice  of  melting  tenderness  and  wonderful 
power. 

-  What  thne  do  you  start  V 

M  It  wants  but  one  minute  to  one,  madam ;  we  are  exact." 

"  Dear  me,  how  tiresome !"  in  aloud  voice,  the  person  thrown 
forward,  the  mouth  stretched  in  a  most  indecorous  yawn. 

"  Come  in,  George.  You  are  a  pretty  object !  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  at  your  school !  I  declare,  yon 
are  not  half  washed ;  they  only  scald  you  like  the  pigs ! 
Don't  you  dare  to  go  to  church  with  me  again  till  you  clean 
yourself    Do  you  hear?" 

The  daughter  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  male  friend 
who  accompanies  them,  bending  forward  to  look  at  her. 

"Gemldine,  dear,  when's  your  blue  velvet  ribbon?  The 
ends  are  hanging  behind ;  pull  ft  round,  nobody  can  see  it; 
hold  up  your  drees,  too !" 

Quietly,  Geraidine  obeys.  6he  is  good-tempered,  we 
think ;  but  the  before-mentioned  sueerciaousMSS  shows  forth 
in  her  manner  of  sitting.  A  sneer  on  the  face  prcelaan*  to 
the  other  inmates  that  the  six  days  are  the  blessed  days 
for  imrmrr  and  her  daughter  to  recline  on  papa's  luxuriant 
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carriage,  00  caref  oily  enveloped  in  cachmere,  velvets  and  fun, 
that  the  winds  of  heaven  dare  not  breathe  too  roughly  on 

them. 
A  ragged  little  urchin  enter* : 
"  Sunday  Times !    Buy  the  Herald,  ma'am?    The  Sun, 

8*1" 

M  Yon  are  ragged  and  dirty  enough,  the  dear  knows!" 
laughed  the  mamma. 

Our  neighbour  opposite,  the  lady  of  the  voice,  at  that  mo- 
ment put  forth  her  hand,  and  quietly  drew  to  her  knee, 
where  she  continued  to  support  him,  a  little  boy,  whose  fa- 
ther was  not  able  to  obtain  a  seat. 

Whether  of  the  twain  was  the  lady  ? 

A  contrast  again,  and  an  unwelcome  *'  neighbour*  to  the 
millionaires ;  a  man  dressed  in  common  blue  cloth,  all  in 
good  order,  but  coarse.  He  is  a  hard-working  mechanic, 
we  judge,  an  anxious  and  careful  father,  we  know ;  else 
would  not  he  watch,  with  so  much  solicitude,  the  little  girl 
beside  him.  Almost  lost  in  the  large  woollen  shawl  that  is 
tied  round  her,  a  woollen  comforter  covering  her  head  be- 
neath her  mother's  old  Btraw  bonnet ;  a  pair  of  shoes,  be- 
longing to  an  elder  child,  converted  into  boots  by  the  anxious 
tenderness  of  the  mother,  she  having  sewed  on  tops  of  coarse 
cloth,  to  protect  the  instep  and  ankle ;  the  shrunken  legs 
encased  in  woollen  stockings  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the 
boots ;  this  little  invalid  is  brought  out  to  take  a  ride  and  a 
little  exercise  on  the  poor  man's  holyday.  Holyday,  in  truth, 
for  on  this  day  only  are  the  poor  man's  hands  at  liberty 
to  do  his  own  behests,  to  assist  his  patient,  hard-working 
wife,  to  regale  his  little  ones  with  a  breath  of  heaven,  with 
a  ray  of  the  glorious  sun,  mat  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven"  maketh  to  shine  both  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  master  and  the  dependant 

Would  not  our  hearts  melt  with  pity,  or  burst  with  indig- 
nation, at  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  meting  out  of  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  things  of  this  life,  did  we  not  know 

«  God  moves  In  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  V*  a.  a. 


KEEPING  DIARY. 


"  I  have  forgotten  more  than  you  ever  knew !"  said  some, 
body  to  somebody,  and  that  rather  conceited  retort  expresses 
the  proper  eulogy  of  diaries  Most  people  have  made  at- 
tempts at  keeping  one.  My  own  experience  at  it  began, 
like  everybody's  else,  with  a  red  morocco  volume,  of  a  very 
ornate  slendemess  and  thinness,  in  which  I  recorded  my 
raptures  at  spring  mornings  and  blue  sashes,  my  unappre- 
ciated sensibilities,  my  mysterious  emotions  by  moonlight, 
and  the  charms  of  the  incognita  whom  I  ran  against  at  the 
corner.  This  precious  record  shared  in  the  final  and  glo- 
rious conflagration  of  Latin  themes,  grammars,  groduses  and 
old  shirts,  on  leaving  academy  for  college,  and  after  a  senti- 
ment-despising interval  of  two  or  three  years,  I  sunk  some 
pocket-money  once  more  in  a  blank-book,  on  reading  Wil- 
ton's "  Noctes."  Celestial  nights  I  thought  we  had  of  it, 
at  old  black  Stanley's  forbidden  oyster-house,  in  New-Haven, 
and,  it  struck  me,  it  was  robbery  of  posterity— (no  less  !)— 
not  to  record  the  brilliant  efflorescence  of  our  conviviality. 
Regularly  on  reaching  my  chambers,  (or  as  soon  after  morn- 
ing prayers  as  my  head  became  pellucid,)  I  attempted  to  re- 
duce to  dialogue  the  wit  of  our  "Christopher  North,'* 
"Shepherd"  and  M Tickler"— but  alas!  it  became  what 
may  be  called  "  productive  labour."  Either  my  memory  did 
not  serve  me,  or  wit,  (I  shouldn't  be  surprised !)  reads  cold 
by  repentant  daylight  It  was  heavy  work— as  reluctant  as 
a  college  exercise,  and  after  using  up  for  segar-lurhters  the 
short-lived  "  Noctes,"  I  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  book 
40  outlines  of  the  antique— (that  is  to  say  of  old  shoes)— my 
passion  just  then,  being  a  collection  of  French  slippers  from 
the  prettiest  feet  in  the  known  world— (••  known"  to  me.) 
This  relic  survives,  having  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  callow 
younger  brother,  and  it  would  be,  I  could  imagine,  not 
rasmusing,  to  sundry  dames  now  "fat,  fair  and  indefinite," 


to  receive  a  copy,  cut  in  white  paper  from  the  outline  of 
their  virgin  slipper,  and  lay  it,  in  affecting  and  monitory 
comparison,  within  (somewhere  within)  the  comfortable 
shoe  of  maternity. 

My  next  experiment  was  in  one  of  the  cadaverous,  parch, 
ment-bound  blank-books  of  Florence,  and  was  begun  with 
the  unambitious  design  of  recording  simply  the  subjects  of 
pictures  and  statuary,  artists'  names — a  road-book,  in  short 
— and  by  this,  I  know,  looking  it  over  now  after  several 
years*  oblivion,  how  strangely  we  forget — how  faintly  even 
the  most  remarkable  events  and  spectacles  impress  us,  (not 
touching  us  personally)— how  few  people,  even  those  we 
thought  much  of  seeing,  and  mourned  at  diverging  from,  in 
travel,  are  remembered,  countenance  or  conversation! 
Heigho !  "  the  wallet  at  Time's  back  T  This  journal,  how- 
ever, grew  into  a  three-volume  business,  and  it  suffices,  now, 
for  ships  and  diligence,  if,  at  any  dull  hour  I  would  trans- 
port myself  once  more  to  Italy.  Yet,  else,  that  country  were 
vaguely,  most  vaguely  remembered 1 — pictures  by  the  dozen, 
delicious  pictures,  were  lost — pleasant  people,  dinners,  con- 
sidered at  the  time  epochs  of  pleasure,  wayside  glimpses  of 
beauty,  of  affecting  distress,  of  the  dramatic  of  real  life — all 
these  salient  points  of  past  life,  but  for  a  chance-begun  and 
carelessly-kept  diary,  were  faded  and  gone  now.  The  loss 
of  it  would  be,  to  all  purposes,  the  same  thing  as  the  falling 
away  of  memory.  Yet  Italy,  sweet  land  of  "pocofar"  is 
the  only  land  for  journalizing  in  travel  In  England  Napo- 
leon's half-dozen  secretaries  for  dictation,  could  hardly  keep 
pace  with  the  current  Life,  there,  is  too  fast,  as  in  France 
it  is  too  merely  sensual,  to  put  on  paper.  See  what  it  sup- 
plies— the  great  mass  of  the  novelist  press !  Bulwer  and 
^Israeli,  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs.  Hall,  and  all  the  thousand 
writers  for  magazines  and  weeklies,  do  little  except  convert 
London  life  into  language.  Live  six  months  in  literary  and 
gay  circles  in  England,  and  in  Colburn's  spring  batch  of 
novels  you  may  read  over  all  the  good  things  you  laughed 
at  at  dinners  and  breakfasts,  find,  treo  bien  rechauffe ,  all  the 
racy  scandal  and  memorable  occurrences  you  would  have 
recorded  in  your  journal, — see  all  your  acquaintances  of 
note  grouped  as  you  meant  to  remember  them,  and,  ten  to 
one,  yourself  hit  off  into  the  bargain.  Small  use  in  a  diary, 
then,  unless  you  mean  to  make  hard  work  of  it,  or  make  some- 
thing  more  of  it,  and  the  latter  is  so  much  better  done  by 
practised  hands  that  you,  very  likely,  lose  your  labour. 

Of  all  places  on  earth,  the  country  was  the  last  place  I 
should  have  predicted  for  a  resumption  of  a  diary.  But  coun- 
try life,  in  many  particulars,  is  not  what  it  is  pictured.  It  is 
a  life  much  fuller  of  things  worthy  of  record ;  for  you  have 
a  new  acquaintance — Nature — whose  memorabilia  are  end- 
less, and  who  furnishes  you  more  M  straw"  for  your  "  bricks" 
than  all  the  lions  of  the  metropoks.  Besides,  you  have  a 
new  use  for  your  diary— you  want  it  to  talk  to.  Intercourse 
with  Mother  Earth  is  prolific.  She  "  breeds  maggots  in  the 
brain"  before  she  lies  with  us  in  our  coffins.  There  is  a  strange 
mockery — parody— similitude — what  shall  I  call  it  t— of  hu- 
man nature  in  vegetable  nature.  But  this  would  lead  me  miles 
away,  and  I  am  talking  of  diaries.  You -need  your  diary,  I 
say,  in  the  country,  for  you  have  that  to  express  which  is 
irrelevant  to  the  current  of  familiar  conversation.  A  blank- 
book,  fortunately,  requires  no  apology  for  abruptness  in  the 
subject  You  need  not  preface  with  "by  your  leave,"  or 
blush  at  the  indistinctness  of  your  "  by  the  way"  or  "  that 
reminds  me."  Ease,  in  common  intercourse,  most  people 
are  aware,  depends  on  letting  the  tongue  run  the  gauntlet  of 
association — apropos  of  pins  or  needles — apropos  of  a  sud- 
den death  or  a  cow  gone  dry — apropos  of  the  PresidenfB 
veto  or  the  cook's  greasing  the  soup-ladle— toujour*  afro* 
pooi  Be  as  intellectual  "  as  be-hanged,"  there  is  nothing 
more  stupid  in  a  cottage  than  people  always  "  talking  fine," 
always  discoursing — however  agreeably  it  may  be  in  bigger 
houses.  Good-humoured  nonsense  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
oompanionahip  as  water  of  punch,  and  if  the  sense  is  of  the 
proportion  of  starch  in  a  shirt,  it  requires  some  tumbling 
before  it  is  comfortable.  Now  grave  thoughts  will  intrude 
"in  the  best-regulated  families."  Stilted  thoughts,  very 
smart  and  useful  for  your  next  visit  to  the  minister  or  the 
member,  come  in  astride  of  frolics.  Poetical  imagery  occurs 
to  you  in  describing  a  gossip  with  the  blacksmith.  Bitter 
views  of  human  nature  break  on  you  in  a  friend's  visit,  and 
satire,  however  briskly  it  goes  off,  blackens  after  the  flash. 
Say  all  these  fine  things— be  "  quite  frank,"  as  the  school- 
bib^  you— ejul  down  ahVies  the  social  o^luiher  to 
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aero !    The  fanny  become  rery  polite,  and  the  easy  very  ['  walls  of  sach  a  parioar  at  was  thought  large  enough  for  all 


ceremonious  and  thoughtful,  you  are  left  to  do  all  the  con- 1 1 
veration  yourself,  and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  express  some  j1 
wonder  as  to  where  you  light  upon  "  all  those  beautiful  j 
thoughts !"  Write  these  things— jot  them  silently  into  the  ' 
book  while  die  laugh  goes  on—and  you  have  equally  a  good 
deliverance,  and  feet 


"  Water  goeth  by  the  mill 
BmUieri 


The  i 


r  wots  not  of/1 


In  plain  prose  you  have  the  thing  till  you  want  it  A  diary 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  drawer.  No  enthusiasm  would  long 
stand  the  bother  of  taking  it  out  and  putting  it  back.  It 
must  lie  on  the  table  amid  pens  and  ink,  pencils  and 
sealing-wax  Yet,  as  openness  to  curiosity  would  be  the 
death  of  it,  it  must  be  under  prohibition  in  some  shape- 
either  u  on  honour,**  or  by  being  made  skilfully  unattractive. 
Mine— this — (I  will  record  the  disguise  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity)  is  a  specimen  of  my  own  handicraft  at  book-mak- 
ing— a  quarter  of  a  ream,  (rather  less  than  more)  of  hot-prees- 
ed  Bath  past,  laid  loose  into  a  disembowelled  ledger.  Why 
not  the  ledger — why  not  the  ledger  itself,  quoth  yon  ?  But 
I  cannot  write  even  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  prose  with 
which  I  am  conversant,  (a  receipt)  on  bad  paper,  and  the 
ledger,  by  your  leave,  is  an  article  of  furniture  in  which  I 
never  indulged  myself.  This,  which  I  speak  of,  came  from 
London  in  a  box  of  pickles — stuck  in  between  two  bellige- 
erent  glass  jars— and  served  by  Mr.  Efkins  of  Tooley-street, 
London  Bridge  (whom  I  recommend  to  your  custom,  and 
for  this  he  wul  send  me,  gratis,  another  box — less  cucumbers 
~mnd  more  mango,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Efkins !) — I  say  it  served 
my  friend  the  pickle-monger  for  waste  pnper  and  shavings — 
the  accounts  being  all  paid  or  "  carried  over."  There  is 
but  one  uniform  for  ledgers,  of  course,  but  this  is  partly  of 
polished  leather  of  a  vivid  molasses  tint,  polished,  not  by  the 
Parisian  verms,  but  by  the  pen-knife  of  the  head  pickle 
clerk,  or  his  master,  who  evidently  used  it  for  a  strop  from 
1837  to  1830— the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  entries  in  the 
volume.  In  a  room  where  there  are  all  manner  of  gilt-edged 
book  and  nick-nackeries,  such  a  plebeian  exteriour  would 
hardly  even  tempt  my  curious  nieces,  and  neighbours'  boys 
and  girls ;  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  have  printed  on  a 
large  strip  of  paper,  (wafered  on,)  Accounts  with  T.  Patch, 
butcher — this  being  the  name  of  the  village  purveyor  in  that 
class  of  pabulum.  It  must  be  an  inquisitive  person  indeed  who 
would  dip  deeper  than  the  cover  in  a  butcher's  account — (a 
nick  I  reallu  have  not,  myself)  and,  if  there  be  a  disadvan- 
tage attending  it,  it  is  the  pleasure  I  eeem  to  take  in  cypher. 
ing  up  legs  of  mutton,  et  cetera — the  agreeable  young  ladies 
who  sometimes  honour  us  having  occasionally  commented 
en  my  assiduity  in  this  employment 

There  is  an  advantage,  I  should  remark,  in  writing  upon 
loose  leaves,  for  the  pig  and  President  Tyler  should  be  left 
alone  in  the  glory  of  "  settled  opinions,**  and  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  purification  and  embellishment  of 
those  stubborn  gentlemen — Black  and  White.  Our  good  an. 
gels  smile  at  blots  and  erasures,  and  a  prejudice  might  stand 
uncorrected  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  book!  Then — (and 
here  I  fear  I  shall  "smell  of  the  shop,"  but  lueri  bonus  odor 
ex  qualibet  re,  and  the  reader  will  excuse  it,) — then,  I  say, 
a  loose  leaf,  with  a  negotiable  thought  upon  it,  is  so  handy 
if  one  "  writes  for  the  papers  !"  But  I  am  getting  beyond 
M  scrap"  territory,  and  must  shut  up  my  "  ledger."     m.  p.  w. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES  OF  COERBSPONDENCE, 
To  stasias.  Galbi  amp  Asatoji: 

I  stopped  a  few  days  since  before  the  superb  windows  of 
the  New  Mmaom  (not  M  ojfce,"  but)  store,  of  Williams  6l 
Stevens,  lately  opened  on  the  knoll  of  Broadway— opposite 
the  Tabernacle— stopped,  not  to  get  a  full-length  of  myself 
in  the  air-like  tablets  which  present  all  comers  with  their 
likeness,  but  to  unravel  the  take-for-grantedness  of  the  sight 
of  so  much  splendour,  and  speculate  a  little  on  the  human 
want  supplied  at  such  pains  and  cost  After  losing  as  much 
character  as  I  could  afford  by  standing  before  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  street,  I  ventured  to  step  in.  I  found  myself  in 
a  saloon  of  church-like  dimensions,  lined  with  magnificent 
any  four  of  which  would  alone  form  the 


the  purposes  of  life  in  Pompeii,  and  displaying,  all  of  them, 
the  most  ornate  and  sumptuous  variety  of  carving  and  gild, 
ing  in  the  frames.  I  should  guess  the  mirror  which  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  room  to  be  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  and  it  is  so  clear  that  a  man  not  on  his  guard  would 
attempt  to  walk  through  it  into  the  room  apparently  beyond. 
Its  value  is  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  prices  of  the  finest 
mirrors  vary  from  this  to  two  hundred.  This  is  a  great  deal* 
of  money  to  pay  for  a  "  looking-glass,"  but,  on  reflection,  I 
think  it  is  as  well  spent  as  any  money  expended  merely  on 
a  luxury.  The  apparent  size  of  apartments  is  doubled  or 
quadrupled  by  well-managed  mirrors,  and  one  room  has  all 
the  effect  of  a  suite,  while  furniture,  pictures,  guests  and 
servants  are  all  multiplied  in  number  to  the  eye,  and  of 
course  with  great  addition  to  the  sumptuousness  of  the  esta- 
blishment One  of  the  most  elegant  rooms  I  ever  saw  was 
the  boudoir  of  Lady  Blessington,  in  the  house  she  formerly 
occupied  in  May  Fair — an  oval  room  pannelled  with  mirrors 
separated  by  gold  rods— in  which  you  saw,  at  a  glance,  her 
living  ladyship  and  several  different  counterfeits  of  her,  all 
gesturing  and  smiling  as  gracefully  and  bewilderingly  as 
herself. 

One  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  very  courteously  answered 
my  inquiries  as  to  the  manufacture  and  demand  for  Mirrors, 
(fancying  perhaps  that  we  were  both  in  the  same  trade,)  and 
there  was  so  much  information  in  what  he  said,  and  much 
of  it  was  so  new  to  me,  that  I  begged  him  to  make  memo- 
randums for  me  of  the  matters  we  had  talked  about  What 
follows  is  exactly  what  he  sent  me,  and  I  copy  it  verbatim, 
no  less  for  its  information,  than  for  the  credit  it  does  to  the 
mental  cultivation  of  a  dealer  in  Mirrors. 

"  The  French  are  very  much  in  advance  of  any  other 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  The  process  of  cast- 
ing glass  for  that  purpose  was  invented  in  the  year  1685,  by 
Abraham  Thevart,  a  Frenchman.  The  first  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  article  was  the  Royal  manufac- 
tory of  St  Gobain,  commenced  in  1691,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  continually,  ever  since,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business.  There 
are  at  present  two  other  manufactories  in  France— those  of 
St  Quivin  and  Cirey,  both  of  which  belong  to  one  company. 

"  The  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  about 
thirty-two  millions  of  francs,  and  it  gives  constant  employ, 
ment  to  about  twelve  thousand  men ;  indeed  the  workmen 
are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute,  with  their  families,  large 
villages,  which  have  grown  up  around  the  respective  factories. 
The  casting,  only,  is  done  at  these  establishments,  the 
polishing  and  silvering  being  done  at  the  extensive  depot  of 
the  companies  in  Paris. 

"  The  only  place  where  the  plates  thus  manufactured  are 
sold,  and  in  which  the  companies  are  all  united  in  one  in- 
terest is  the  depot  in  Paris,  and  its  only  branch,  formed  ex- 
clusively for  the  supply  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  is 
located  in  New-York.  From  the  well-known  superiority 
of  the  French  mirrore  their  sales  extend  over  the  whole 
world,  even  to  countries  where  similar  manufactories  exist. 
They  do  not  unfrequently  sell  large  plates  for  England,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  duty,  equivalent  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition. To  achieve  this  superiority  they  have  employed 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  works,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  science,  such  as  Gay-Luasac,  Clement  Deeorraes, 
Dumas  and  others  of  like  celebrity.  # 

Our  friend  and  neighbour,  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.  has  com. 
piled  a  new  and  valuable  almanac  for  1844,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  E.  H.  Butler,  of  Philadelphia.    It  is  a 


MO 
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luge  duodecimo,  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  poges,  and 
contains  a  complete  ephemerJs  and  numerous  statistics  re- 
lating to  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  general 
and  slate  governments,  and  everything  else  that  astronomers, 
navigators,  merchants,  and  general  readers  wish  to  know. 
No  man  in  this  community  is  so  well  qualified  for  the  task 
a*  the  editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine ;  and  his  well- 
known  reputation  will  give  the  M  Unified  States'  Almanac" 
a  wide,  spread  popularity. 


•  ot  tnat  eye  or  blue 
heart  will  always  pass  ;— 
i  struggle  with  the  world, 
y  guarded  cradle  home, 


A  THOUGHT  OVER  A  CRADLE. 

I  sadden  when  thou  smilest  to  my  smile, 
Child  of  my  love !  I  tremble  to  believe 
That  o'er  the  mirror  of  that  eye  of  blue 
The  shadow  of  my  heart  i 

A  heart  that  from  its  sf 

Comes  nightly  to  thy  i 
And,  careless  of  the  staining  dost  it  brings. 
Asks  for  its  idol !    Strange,  that  flowers  of  earth 
Are  visited  by  every  air  that  stirs, 
And  drink  in  sweetness  only,  while  the  child 
Tnat  shuts  within  iis  breast  a  bloom  for  heaven, 
May  take  a  blemish  from  the  breath  of  love, 
And  bear  the  blight  forever.    I  have  wept 
With  gladness  at  the  gift  of  this  fair  child  ! 
My  life  is  bound  up  in  her !    But,  oh  God  ! 
Thou  knowest  how  heavily  my  heart  at  times 
Bears  its  sweet  burthen ;  and  if  thou  hast  given 
To  nurture  such  as  mine  this  spotless  flower, 
To  bring  it  unpolluted  unto  thee, 
Take  thou  its  lave,  I  pray  thee !    Give  it  light- 
Though,  following  the  sun,  it  turn  from  me  ! — 
But,  by  the  chord  thus  wrung,  and  by  the  light 
Shining  about  her,  draw  me  to  my  child. 
And  link  us  close,  oh  God,  when  near  to  heaven !  » 


NORA  MEHIDY, 

OS  TBB  STfcAXUB  ROA»  TO  TSB  HUAJLT  OT  «.  BTVQLST  LBJ.THBU. 

Now,  Heaven  rest  the  Phoenicians  for  their  pleasant  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  travel. 


This  is  to  be  a  story  of  love  and  pride,  and  the  hero's  name 
is  Hypolet  Leathers.  ' 

You  have  smiled  prematurely,  my  friend  and  reader,  if  you 
"  think  you  see'1  Mr.  Leathers  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  in  his 


(Three  mortal  times  have  I  mended  this  son  of  a  goose  of  a 
pen,  and  it  wR  not— as  you  see  by  the  three  unavailing  at- 
tempts recorded  above-— it  tctfl  not  commence,  for  me,  this  tale, 
with  a  practicable  beginning.) 

The  sun  was  rising  (I  think  this  promises  well)— leisurely 
rising  was  the  sun  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah. 
The  tall  com  endeavoured  to  lift  its  silk  tassel  oat  of  the  slop- 
py fog  that  had  taken  upon  itself  to  rise  from  the  water  and 
prognosticate  a  hot  fair  day,  and  the  driver  of  the  Bingham- 
ton  stage  drew  over  his  lees  a  two-bushel  bag  as  he  cleared 
the  street  of  the  village,  and  thought  that,  for  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, it  was  "  very  cold"— wholly  unaware,  however,  that,  in 
murmarme;  thus,  he  was  expressing  himself  as  Hamlet  did 
while  waiting  for  his  father1  s  ghost  upon  the  platform. 

Inside  the  coach  were  three  passengers.  A  gentleman  sat 
by  the  window  on  the  middle  seaL  with  his  cloak  over  his  lap, 


watching  the  going  to  heaven  of  the  fog  that  had  fulfilled  its 

destiny.    His  mind  was  melancholy — partly  * 

he  could  not  but  draw  between  this  exemplary  vapour  and 


himself,  who  was  u  but  a  vapour/'*  and  partly  "that 'his  pan- 
creas began  to  apprehend  some  interruption  of  the  thoroughfare 
above— or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  hungry  for  his  break- 
fast, having  gone  supperless  to  bed.  He  mused  as  he  rode. 
He  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty-five,  and  had  inherited 
from  bis  rather,  John  Leathers,  a  gentleman's  fortune,  wkh  the 
two  drawbacks  of  a  name  troublesome  to  Phoebus,  (u  Phosbus ! 
what  a  name !")  and  premature  gray  hair.  He  was,  in  all 
other  respects,  a  finished  and  well  conditioned  hero— tall, 
comely,  courtly,  and  aocomplished— «nd  had  seen  the  sight- 
worthy  portions  of  the  world,  and  knew  their  differences. 
Travel,  indeed,  had  become  a  kind  of  diseased  necessity  with 
him— for  he  fled  from  the  knowledge  of  his  name  and  from  the 
observation  of  bis  gray  hair,  like  a  man  fleeing  from  two  fell 


♦Man's  but  a  vapour 
Fall  of  worn, 
Cuts  a  caper, 
And  down  he  spes^Asntllsr  B*Uad*. 


phantoms.  He  was  now  returning  from  Niagara,  and  lea  the 
Moliawk  route  to  see  where  the  Susquehannah  makes  its 
Great  Bend  in  taking  final  leave  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  lives 
above  ;  and  at  the  village  of  the  Great  Bend  he  was  to  eat 
that  day's  breakfast. 

On  the  back  seat,  upon  the  leather  cushion,  behind  Mr. 
Leathers,  sat  two  other  chilly  persons,  a  middle  aged  man  and 
a  girl  of  sixteen— the  latter  with  her  shawl  drawn  close  to  her 
arms,  and  her  dark  eyes  bent  upon  her  knees,  as  if  to  warm 
them,  (as  unquestionably  they  did.)  Her  blsck  curls  swung 
out  from  her  bonnet,  like  ripe  grapes  from  the  top  of  an  arbour 
—heavy,  slumberous,  bulky,  prodigal  black  curls— oh,  bow 
beautiful !  And  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a  u  trick  worth 
an  egg"  to  make  any  mystery  of  these  two  persons.  The  gen- 
tleman was  John  Mehidy,  the  widowed  tailor  of  Binghamton, 
and  the  lady  was  Nora  Mehidy,  his  daughter ;  and  they  were 
on  their  way  to  New- York  to  change  the  scene,  Mrs.  Mehidy 
having  left  the  painful  legacy  of  love— her  presence— behind 
her.  For,  ill  as  he  could  afford  the  journey,  Mr.  Mehidy 
thought  the  fire  of  Nora's  dark  eyes  might  be  put  out  with 
water,  and  he  most  go  where  every  patch  and  shred  would 
not  set  her  a  weeping.  She  -took  it  hard,"  as  they  describe 
grief  for  the  dead  in  the  country. 

The  Great  Bend  is  a  scene  you  may  rook  at  with  pleasure, 
even  while  waiting  for  procrastinated  prog,  and  Hypolet 
Leathers  had  been  standing  for  ten  minutes  on  the  high  bank 
around  which  the  Susquehannah  sweeps,  like  a  train  of  silver 
tissue  after  a  queen  turning  a  corner,  when  past  him  suddenly 
tripped  Nora  Mehidy  bonnetlees,  and  stood  gating  on  the  river 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  precipice.  Leathers'  virus!  con- 
sciousness dropped  into  that  mass  of  clustering  harr  like  a  ring 
into  the  sea,  and  disappeared.  His  soul  dived  after  it,  and  left 
him  with  no  sense  or  remembrance  of  how  his  outer  orbs  were 
amusing  themselves.  Of  wbat  unpatented  texture  of  velvet, 
and  of  what  sifting  of  diamond  dust  were  those  lights  and  • 
shadows  manufactured !  What  immeasurable  thickness  in  those 
black  flakes— compared,  with  all  locks  that  he  had  ever  seen, 
as  an  edge  of  cocoa-meat,  fragrantly  and  newly  broken,  to  a 
torn  leaf,  limp  with  wilting.  Nora  stood  motionless,  absorbed 
in  the  incomparable  splendour  of  that  silver  hook  bent  into  the 
forest— Leathers  as  motionless,  absorbed  in  her  wilderness  of 
jetty  locks— till  the  barkeeper  rang  the  bell  for  them  to  come 
to  breakfest.  Ah,  Hypolet!  Hypolet*  what  dark  thought 
came  to  share,  with  that  innocent  beefsteak,  your  morning's 
digestion! 

That  tailors  have,  and  why  they  have,  the  handsomest 
daughters,  in  all  countries,  have  been  points  of  observation 
and  speculation  for  physiology,  written  and  unwritten.  Most 
men  know  the  fact  Some  writers  hsve  ventured  to  guess  at 
the  occult  secret.  But  I  think  "  it  needs  no  ghost,  come  from 
the  grave,"  to  unravel  the  matter.  Their  vocation  is  the  em- 
bellishment—partly indeed  the  creation— of  material  beauty. 
If  philosophy  sit  on  their  shears,  (as  it  should  ever)  there  are 

auestions  to  decide  which  discipline  the  sense  of  beauty- the 
egree  in  which  fashion  should  be  sacrificed  to  becomingness, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  poetical  by  whim  and 
usage,  for  example— and  as  a  man  thinketh— to  a  certain  de- 
gree—so is  his  daughter.  Beauty  is  the  bosmess-thought  of 
every  day,  and  the  desire  to  know  how  best  to  remedy  its  de- 
fects is  the  ache  and  agony  of  the  tailor's  soul,  if  he  be  ambi- 
tious. Why  should  not  this  have  its  exponent  on  the  features 
of  the  race,  as  other  strong  emotions  have— plastic  and  malle- 
able as  the  human  body  is,  by  habit  and  practice.  Shakspeare, 
by  the  way,  says 

Tis  use  that  breeds  a  fast's  w  a  man, 

and  I  own  to  the  dullness  of  never  till  now  apprehending  that 
this  remarkable  passage  typifies  the  steeping  of  superfine 
broadcloth  (made  into  superfine  habits)  into  the  woof  and  warp 
of  the  tailor's  idiosyncrasy.    Q.  E.  D. 

Nora  Mehidy  had  ways  with  her  that,  if  the  world  had  not 
been  thrown  into  a  muss  by  Eve  and  Adam,  would  doubtless 
have  been  kept  for  queens.  Leathers  was  particularly  struck 
with  her  never  lifting  up  her  eyelids  till  she  was  ready  If 
she  chanced  to  be  looking  thoughtfully  down  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  which  was  her  habit  of  sadness  just  new,  fshe  beard 
what  he  had  tossy  and  commenced  replying— and  then,  slow- 
ly, up  went  the  lids,  combing  the  loving  air  with  their  long 
lashes,  and  ne  moremuried  than  the  twilight  taking  ha  fringes 
off  the  stars.  It  was  adorable— altogether  adorable  I  And  her 
hands  and  lips,  and  feet  and  shoulders  had  the  same  contemp- 
tuous and  delicious  deliberateness. 

On  the  second  evening,  at  half  past  five— just  half  an  hour 
too  late  for  the  "  Highlander'*  steamer— the  u  Binghamton 
Stage"  slid  down  the  mountain  into  Newburgh.  The  next 
boat  was  to  touch  at  the  pier  at  midnight,  and  Leathers  had  six 
capacious  home  to  werk  on  the  mind  of  John  Mehidy.  What 
was  the  process  of  that  fiendish  temptation,  what  the  lure  and 
the  resistance,  is  a  secret  locked  up  with  Moloch— hut  it  was 
successful!  The  gforiouscaesefert  of  the  victim  (sweet  descrip- 
tive word— efteee&re .')— the  matchless  locks  that  the  match- 
locks of  armies  should  have  defended— went  down  in  the  same 
boat  with  Nora  Mehidy,  hot  lied  op  hi  M 
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am 

lwdilt  _ 

furnished  by  nature  with  an  imagination  ! 

Bat  virtue,  if  nothing  mora  and  no  sooner,  is  its  own  reward, 
and  in  time  M  to  save  it*  bacon."  John  Mehidy's  fortune  wea 
pretty  well  assured  in  the  coarse  of  two  yean,  and  made,  in  his 
own  line,  by  his  proposed  son-in-law,  and  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  throw  into  the  scale  the  paternal  authority.  Nora's 
hair  wae,  by  this  time,  too,  restored:  to  ita  pristine  length  and 
luxuriousness,  and,  on  condition  that  Hypolet  would  not  exact  a 
new  wig  from  his  new  possessions,  Nora,  one  summer's  night, 
made  over  to  him  the  remainder.  The  ions;  exiled  locks  revisit- 
ed their  natal  soil,  during  the  caresses  which  sealed  the  com- 
pact, and  a  very  good  tailor  was  spoiled  the  week  after,  for 
the  married  Leathers  became  once  more  a  gentleman  at  large, 
having  bought,  in  two  instalments,  at  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  a  heart,  and  two  years  of  service,  one  of  the  finest 
properties  of  which  Heaven  and  a  gold  ring  ever  gave  mortal 
the  copyhold  ! — Orakamfor  December.  n.  r.  w. 


L  handkerchief!  And,  in  one  week  from  that  day,  the 

_  ad  of  Hypolet  Leathers  was  shaven  nude,  and  the  black 
carls  of  Nora  Mehkly  were  placed  upon  its  irritated  organs  in 
an  incomparable  wio  ! ! 

A  year  had  elapsed.  It  was  a  warm  day,  in  No.  77  of  the 
Astor,  and  Hypolet  Leathers,  Esq.,  arrived  a  week  before  by 
the  Great  Western,  sat  aiding  the  evaporation  from  his  brain 
by  lotions  of  iced  lavender.  His  wig  stood  before  him,  on  the 
blockhead  that  was  now  bis  inseparable  companion,  the  back 
toward  him ;  and,  as  the  wind  chased  off  the  volatile  lavender 
from  the  pores  of  his  skull,  he  toyed  thoughtfully  with  the 
lustrous  curls  of  Nora  Mehidy .  His  heart  was  on  that  wooden 
block !  He  dressed  his  own  wig  habitually,  and  by  dint  of 
perfuming,  combing  and  caressing  those  finger-like  ringlets — 
no  had  tangled  up  his  heart  in  their  meshes.  A  phantom,  with 
the  superb  face  of  the  owner,  staid  with  the  separated  locks, 
and  it  grew  hourly  more  palpable  and  controlling.  The 
sample  had  made  him  sick  at  heart  for  the  remainder.  He 
wanted  the  rest  of  Nora  Mehidy.  He  had  come  over  for  her. 
He  had  found  John  Mehidy,  following  his  trade  obscurely  in 
a  narrow  lane,  and  he  had  asked  for  Nora's  hand.  But  though 
this  was  not  the  whole  of  his  daughter,  and  he  had  already 
sold  part  of  her  to  Leathers,  he  shook  his  head  over  his  shiny 
shears.  Even  if  Nora  could  be  propitiated  after  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made,  (which  he  did  not  believe  she  could  be)  he 
would  as  lief  put  her  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  in  a  world  above 
him.  She  was  his  life,  and  he  would  not  give  his  life  willing- 
ly to  a  stranger  who  would  take  it  from  him,  or  make  it  too 
fine  for  his  using.  Oh,  no !  Nora  mnst  marry  a  tailor,  if  she 
marry  at  all— and  this  was  the  adamantine  resolution,  stern 
and  without  appeal,  of  John  Mehidy. 

Some  six  weeks  after  this,  a  new  tailoring  establishment  of 
mat  ouday  and  magnificence,  was  opened  in  Broadway. 
The  show-window  was  like  a  new  revelation  of  stuff  for  trow- 
sers,  and  resplendent,  but  not  gaudy,  were  the  neckcloths  and 
wsistcoating»---for  absolute  taste  reigned  over  all.  There  was 
not  an  article  on  show  possible  to  William-street—not  a  waist- 
coat that,  seen  in  Maiden-Lane,  would  not  have  been  as  on- 
sphered  as  the  Lost  Pleiad  in  Botany  Bay.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  there  was  some  one  of  the  firm  of  "  Mehidy  &  Co."  (the 
new  sign)  who  exercised  his  taste  "  from  within,  out,'*  as  the 
Germans  say  of  the  process  of  true  poetry.  He  began  inside 
a  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  to  guess  at  what  was  wanted  for  a 
gentleman's  outride  He  was  a  tailor  gentleman,  and  was  there- 


fore, and  by  that  quality  only,  fitted  to  be  ageni 

The  dandies  flocked  to  Mehidy  &  Co.  They  could  not  be 
measured  immediately — oh  no!  The  gentleman  to  be  built 
was  requested  to  walk  about  the  shop  for  a  half  hour,tUl  the  fore- 
man got  him  well  in  his  eye,  and  then  to  call  again  in  a  week. 
Meantime,  he  would  mark  his  customer  in  the  street,  to  see 
how  he  performed.  Mehidy  &  Co.  never  ventured  to  take 
measure  for  terra  incognita.  The  roan's  gait,  shrug,  speed,  style 
and  quality,  were  all  to  be  allowed  for,  and  these  were  not 
seen  in  a  minute.  And  a  very  sharp  and  stylish  looking  fel- 
low seemed  that  foreman  to  be.  There  was  evidently  spoiled 
some  very  capable  stuff  for  a  lord  when  he  was  made  a  tailor. 

"His  leaf, 
By  some  o'er  hasty  aagel,  was  misplaced 
la  Fate's  eternal  volume." 

And,  faith !  it  was  a  study  to  see  him  take  a  customer's  mea- 
sure !  The  quiet  contempt  with  which  he  overruled  the  man's 
indigenous  idea  of  a  coat ! — the  rather  satirical  comments  on 
his  peculiarities  of  wearing  his  kerseymere  ! — the  cool  survey 
of  the  adult  to  be  embellished,  as  if  he  were  inspecting  him  for 
admission  to  the  grenadiers !  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  nervous 
business  to  be  measured  for  a  coat  by  that  fellow  with  the 
devilish  fine  head  of  black  hair '. 

And,  with  the  hair  upon  At*  head,  from  which  Nora  had 
once  no  secrets— with  the  curls  upon  sis  cheek  and  temples 
which  had  once  slumbered  peacefully  over  hers,  Hypolet 
Leathers,  the  foreman  of  **  Mehidy  &  Co.,"  made  persevering 
love  to  the  tailor's  magnificent  daughter.  For  she  ions  magni- 
ficent !  She  had  just  taken  that  long  stride  from  girl  to  woman, 
and  her  person  had  filled  out  to  the  imperial  and  voluptuous 
model  indicated  by  her  deliberate  eyes.  With  a  dusky  glow 
in  her  cheek,  that  looked  like  a  peach  tinted  by  a  rosy  twilight, 
her  mouth,  up  to  the  crimson  edge  of  its  bow  of  Cupid,  was 
moulded  with  the  slumberous  fairness  of  newly  wrought  sculp- 
ture, and  gloriously  beautiful  in  expression.  She  was  a  crea- 
ture for  whom  a  butterfly  might  do  worm  over  again — to  whose 
condition  in  life,  if  need  be,  a  prince  might  proudly  come 
down.    Ah,  queenly  Nora  Mehidy ! 

But  the  wooing— alas!  the  wooing  throve  slowly!  That 
lovely  head  was  covered  again  with  prodigal  locks,  in  short 
and  massive  clusters,  but  Leathers  was  pertinacious  as  to  his 
property  in  the  wig,  and  Us  becomingness  and  indispensable- 
ness  and  to  be  made  love  to  by  a  man  in  her  own  oair !— to 
be  obliged  to  keep  her  own  dark  curls  at  a  respectful  distance ! 
— to  forbid  all  intercourse  between  them  and  their  children- 
ringlets,  as  it  were— it  roughened  the  course  of  Leathers's  true 
love  that  Nora  must  needs  be  obliged  to  reason  on  such  singu- 


For,  though  a  tailor's  daughter,  she 

ifttnra  with  an  im«*i  nation  1 


bad  been 


SCRIPTTTRE  AUTHORITY  ON  BEARD. 

The  ancient  nations  in  general  agreed  with  the  modem  in- 
habitants of  the  East  in  attaching  a  great  value  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  beard.  The  total  absence  of  it,  or  a  sparse  and  stint- 
ed sprinkling  of  hair  upon  the  chin,  is  thought  by  the  Orientals 
to  be  as  great  a  deformity  to  the  features  as  the  want  of  a  nose 
would  appear  to  us ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  bushy 
beard,  flowing  down  in  luxuriant  profusion  to  the  breast,  is 
considered  not  only  a  most  graceful  ornament  to  the  person, 
but  as  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  respectability  and 
dignity  of  character.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the  possession  of 
this  venerable  badge  associated  with  notions  of  honour  and 
importance,  that  it  is  almost  constantly  introduced,  in  the  way 
either  of  allusion  or  appeal,  into  the  language  of  familiar  and 
daily  life.  When  a  man's  veracity  is  doubted,  "Look  at  this 
beard,"  he  will  say,  "  the  very  sight  of  it  may  satisfy  you  as  to 
the  truth  and  probity  of  its  owner.'  When  censuring  a  bad  or 
dishonest  action, "  Shame  on  your  beard"  is  the  ordinary  style 
of  rebuke.  When  friends  express  their  mutual  good  wishes, 
"  May  God  preserve  your  beard"  is  the  strongest  and  most 
ardent  form  of  benediction.  When  requesting  a  favour  from 
any  one,  the  most  earnest  terms  of  supplication  are  to  beg  "  by 
his  beard,  or  the  life  of  his  beard,"  that  he  will  grant  it ;  and 
no  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  a  thing  can  be  given  than  by 
saying,  "It  is  worth  more  than  one's  beard."  Jn  short,  this 
hairy  appendage  of  the  chin  is  most  highly  prised  as  the  attri- 
bute of  manly  dignity;  and  hence  the  energy  of  Egekid's 
language,  when  describing  the  severity  of  Divine  judgments 
upon  the  Jews,  he  intimates  that,  although  that  people  had 
been  as  dear  to  God  and  as  fondly  cherished  by  him  as  the 
beard  was  by  them,  the  raxor,  t.  e.  the  agents  of  his  angry 
providence,  in  righteous  retribution  for  their  long  continued 
sins,  would  destroy  their  existence  as  a  nation.*  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  respect  and  value  which  have 
in  all  ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in  the  East,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  a  corresponding  care  would  be  taken  to 
preserve  and  improve  its  appearance,  and,  accordingly,  to 
dress  and  anoint  it  with  oil  and  perfume  was,  with  the  better 
classes  at  least,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  daily  toilett  In 
many  cases  it  was  dyed  with  variegated  colours,  by  a  tedious 
and  troublesome  operation,  described  by  Morier.f  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  air,  requires  to  be  repeated 
once  every  fortnight,  and  which,  as  that  writer  informs  us,  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  a  universal  practice  in  Persia. 
From  the  history  of  Mepbibosheth.  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
grandees  in  ancient  Palestine  "  trimmed  their  beards"  with 
the  same  fastidious  care  and  by  the  same  elaborate  process: 
while  the  allowing  these  to  remain  in  a  foul  and  dishevelled 
state,  or  to  cut  them  off,  was  one  among  the  many  features  of 
sordid  negligence  in  their  personal  appearance  by  which  they 
gave  outward  indications  of  deep  ana  overwhelming  sorrow.* 

Nor  were  they  less  jealous  io  guardingthe  honour  of  this  at- 
tribute of  manhood,  than  in  setting  it  off  to  advantage.  The 
slightest  exhibition  of  contempt,  by  sneering,  spitting  at,  pull- 
ing, or  even  pressing  against  it  in  a  rude  and  careless  manner, 
was  resented  as  an  insult,  such  as  would  now,  among  men  ef 
the  world,  be  deemed  exptable  only  by  a  duel.ll  No  one  was 
permitted  to  touch  it  except  in  the  way  of  respectful  and  af- 
fectionate salutation,  which  was  done  by  gently  taking  hold 
of  its  extremity  with  the  right  hand,  and  kissing  it;  but  even 
in  that  case  it  was  only  wives  in  approaching  their  husbands, 
children  their  parents,  or  the  nearest  and  most  attached  friends, 
to  whom  this  unusual  liberty  was  granted.!  The  act  itself 
being  an  expression  of  kind  and  cordial  familiarity,  its  per- 
formance by  Jonb  shows  in  a  flagrant  light  the  base  and  un- 
principled conduct  of  that  ruthless  veteran,  when  he  took 
Amasa  by  the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to  kiss  him  (rather  *,) 
and  then,  having  assumed  this  attitude  under  the  mask  of  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  smote  bis  unsuspecting  victim  under 
the  fifth  rib. 


*Ezek.  v.  1-5.— fPs.  csxxiil.  2.— JJoum.  p.  947.— 49  Sam.  xix. 
34  ;  eomp.  Herodot  ii.  36 ;  Bust.  Caligula,  eh.  v.— 1|  Biuxshardt,  Trav. 
in  Arabia,  p.  61.— IT  D'Arvieux,  Coutumes  des  Arabes,  eh.  7. 
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To  be  deprived  of  a  beard  was,  end  still  is.  in  some  placeB 
of  the  East,  toe  badge  of  servility— a  mark  of  infamy,  that  de- 
graded a  person  from  the  ranks  of  men  to  those  of  slaves  and 
women  ;*  while  to  shave  it  off  voluntarily,  even  for  a  time, 
as  the  former  writer  mentions  he  knew  was  done  by  some  in 
mere  wantonness  or  a  drunken  fit,  frequently  subjects  the  of- 
fender to  so  great  odium  as  to  exclude  niro  from  society.  Nay, 
so  great  is  the  disgrace  entailed  by  the  appearance  of  a  smooth 
ana  naked  chin,  that  D'Arvieux  describes  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  having  sustained  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  jaw, 
preferred  hazarding  his  life  rather  than  allow  the  surgeon  to 
remove  his  beard.  Among  people  influenced  by  such  ideas, 
the  forcible  erasure  of  a  beard  must  be  felt  to  be  the  severest 
punishment  that  the  malice  of  an  enemy  can  inflict;  and  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  deep  and  intolerable  was  the  affront 
which  the  young  and  ill-advised  king  of  the  Ammonites  put 
upon  the  ambassadors  of  David,  when,  among  other  acts  of  in- 
solence, he  shaved  off  one-half  of  their  beards,  and  Bent  them 
home  in  that  grotesque  condition,  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
their  country  men.  t  Persons  of  their  high  rank,  who,  in  all 
probability,  were  fastidious  about  the  orderly  state  and  grace- 
ful appearance  of  their  beards,  would  be  even  more  sensitive 
as  to  this  ignominious  treatment  than  those  of  an  humbler  con- 
dition ;  and,  as  the  shaving  off  of  one-half  of  the  beard  was 
among  some  ancient  nations  the  punishment  of  cowardice, 
these  circumstances  united  will  help  to  account  for  the  spirit 
of  determined  revenge  which  the  kins  and  the  whole  nation 
of  Israel  breathed,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  national 
outrage.*— R.  J. 

From  the  above  facia  it  is  clear  that  the  Israelites  maintain- 
ed their  beard  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  during  their 
abode  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  a  shaven  people.  This 
is  not  unimportant  as  one  of  the  indications  which  evince  that, 
whatever  they  learned  of  good  or  evil  in  that  country,  they 
preserved  the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As 
the  Egyptians  shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  the  injunction 
in  Lev.  xix.  27,  against  shaving  "  the  comers  of  the  beard*' 
must  have  been  levelled  against  the  practices  of  some  other 
bearded  nation.  The  prohibition  is  usually  understood  to  ap- 
ply against  rounding  the  corners  of  the  beard  where  it  joins 
the  hair ;  and  the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  counter- 
act a  superstition  of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who,  by  shaving 
off 'or  rounding  away  the  beard  where  it  joined  the  hair  of  the 
head,  devoted  themselves  to  a  certain  deity  who  held  among 
them  the  place  which  Bacchus  did  among  the  Greeks.^  The 
conseouence  seems  to  have  been  altogether  to  prevent  the 
Jews  from  shaving  off  the  edges  of  their  beards. 


THE  SPIRIT-BOND. 

What  is  the  spell  that  binds  my  soul, 
As  with  a  silver  cord,  to  thee ; 

That  brims  with  joy  life's  golden  bowl, 
And  wakes  each  pulse  to  ecstasy  ? 

Methinks,  in  some  mrdistant  sphere, 
Some  star  in  memory  dimly  set, 

Tliat  we,  for  years  long  sundered  here, 
In  high  communion  erst  have  met 

And  yet  our  souls  to  each  were  dark, 
As  is  the  broad,  mysterious  sea ; 

Till,  lighted  by  the  electric  spark, 
Struck  from  the  chain  of  sympathy. 

Oh !  firmly  round  each  nerve  entwined, 
That  fine-wrought  chain  we  inly  weai 

The  all  corrodeless  spirit* bond, 
Which  links  our  kindred  natures  here, 

This  is  the  spell  that  binds  my  soul, 
As  with  a  silver  cord,  to  thee ; 

That  brims  with  joy  life's  golden  bowl, 
And  wakes  each  pulse  to  ecstasy. 


M.  K.  R. 


Lea  and  Blakchard  have  recently  published  the  work  to 
which  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  was  awarded,  en- 
titled the  "  Education  of  Mothers;  or  the  Civilization  of 
Mankind  by  Women."  The  copy  before  us  is  the  first 
American  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  It  will  have 
an  extensive  sale.    We  make  one  extract : 

M  Whatever  be  the  customs  or  the  laws  of  a  country,  it  is 
the  women  who  give  the  direction  to  its  manners.  But  this 
influence  is  more  or  less  salutary  according  to  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held ;  be  they  our  idols  or  our 
companions,  slaves,  or  beasts  of  burthen,  the  re-action  will 

♦Niebuhr,  Arabia,  ch.  viS.;  Volney.  ii.  p.  118.— 1 2  Sam.  x.— t  See 
slso  Herodotus,  H.  191 ;  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  p.  333,  note. 
'  $  Hcrodot  ill.  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  26 ;  xxv.  33 ;  xltx.  32. 


be  complete — they  will  make  us  what  they  themselves  are. 
It  appears  as  if  nature  attached  our  intelligence  to  their 
dignity,  just  as  we  attach  our  happiness  to  their  virtue. 
Here,  then,  is  a  law  of  eternal  justice ;  man  cannot  debase 
women  without  becoming  himself  degraded ;  he  cannot  ele- 
vate them  without  becoming  better.  Let  us  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  earth,  and  observe  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  hu- 
man race — the  East  and  the  West ;  one  half  of  the  old  world 
continues  without  improvement,  and  without  ideas,  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  barbarous  civilization ;  there  the  women  are 
slaves ;  the  other  half  progresses  towards  equality  and  en- 
lightenment, and  we  there  see  women  free  and  honoured. 

"  Nature  has  so  willed  it,  that  true  love,  the  most  exclu- 
sive of  all  the  feelings,  should  be  me  only  possible  foun- 
dation of  civilization.  All  is  harmony,  all  happiness,  in 
the  intimate  link  which  unites  two  young  married  per- 
sons. The  man,  happy  in  the  society  of  his  wife,finds  hie  facul- 
ties increase  with  his  duties:  he  attends  to  out-door  avoca- 
tions, takes  his  part  in  the  burdens  of  a  citizen,  cultivates] 
his  lands,  or  is  usefully  occupied  in  the  town.  The  women, 
more  retiring,  presides  over  the  domestic  arrangements.  At 
home  she  diffuses  joy  in  the  midst  of  order  and  abundance ; 
both  see  themselves  reflected  in  the  children  seated  at  their 
table,  who  promise  by  the  force  of  example  to  perpetuate 
their  virtues. 

"Contrast  with  this  picture  of  the  European  family  that  of 
an  Eastern  one;  the  former  is  based  upon  equality  and 
love ;  the  latter,  upon  polygamy  and  slavery,  which  leave  to 
love  its  brutal  fury,  but  which  deprive  it  of  its  sweet  sympa- 
thy and  its  divine  illusions.  A  man  may  shut  himself  up 
with  a  number  of  women,  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
love  several  See  him,  then,  reduced,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
young  beauties,  to  the  saddest  of  all  conditions—that  of  pos- 
sessing without  loving,  and  without  being  bc\oved.  With- 
out family  in  the  midst  of  his  slaves,  without  affection  in  the 
midst  of  his  children,  he  imprisions  his  companions,  and 
makes  his  house  a  place  of  punishment  and  crime.  And, 
after  all,  does  life  yield  him  happiness?  No;  his  senses 
become  blunted  and  his  mind  becomes  enervated. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  the  wretchedness  of  a  sunt, 
lor  degradation,  we  may  allude  to  the  recent  history  of  a 
French  officer,  called  Seve,  who  has  lately  become  celebrated 
in  the  East  under  the  name  of  Soliman-Bey.  Being  obliged 
to  quit  the  service  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Seve  offered  his  services  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  military  talents,  employed  him  and  made  his 
fortune,  without  requiring  him  to  change  his  religion.  In 
1626,  Seve  was  living  in  a  most  luxurious  style ;  he  bad  in 
his  harem  the  most  beautiful  Greek  and  Egyptian  slaves ; 
but,  says  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  ac- 
count, amidst  all  these  delighte  his  heart  was  a  void,  and 
he  sighed  for  a  companion  worthy  of  him.  *  Send  me,* 
said  he,  *  a  French,  an  English,  or  an  Italian  woman,  it 
matters  not  which,  I  promise  you  to  marry  her,  and  will 
send  away  this  troop  of  creatures,  without  soul  and  without 
ideas.  Then,'  added  he,  with  fervour,  *  Nothing  more  is 
required  to  complete  my  happicess  than  a  true  female  friend, 
whose  heart  and  mind  would  embellish  my  solitude.  This 
treasure  would  unable  me  to  enjoy  all  the  reef  On  reading 
this  narrative,  one  cannot  help  admiring,  how,  when  so- 
cial institutions  have  not  deeply  depraved  the  heart  of  man, 
a  sense  of  natural  rectitude  forcibly  brings  him  back  to  or- 
der, that  is  to  say,  to  virtue. 

"  From  these  facts,  which  comprve  in  some  degree  the 
history  of  the  East,  it  may  be  inferred  that  civilization  ■ 
only  possible  by  means  of  marriage. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  created  only  one  man 
and  one  woman,  and  ever  since  the  two  sexes  have  been 
born  in  about  equal  numbers.  Thus  each  man  ought  to  have 
bis  companion — it  is  the  law  of  nature  ;  all  the  rest  is  only 
barbarity  and  corruption. 

"  In  order  to  convince  you  that  such  is  the  law  of  nature, 
allow  youself  to  be  charmed  by  the  most  delightful  of  all 
scenes !  Observe  these  two  young  lovers,  experiencing  the 
same  transports, — they  have  but  one  thought,  that  of  living 
and  dying  together.  All  that  is  divine  upon  earth  animates 
their  bosoms.  Do  you  not  feel  that  they  are  the  two  halves 
of  the  same  being  which  have  again  found  each  other?  and 
do  you  not  perceive  how,  in  proportion  as  the  two  souls 
form  one,  its  sentiments  are  enlarged  and  its  joys  purified  ? 
Oh,  how  easy  the  practice  of  virtue  appears  to  love !  He 
who  knows  how  to  love,  is  strong,  is  just,  is  chaste,  can  un- 
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dertske  everything  and  suffer  everything.  The  soul  of 
true  lovers  ie  like  a  holy  temple,  in  which  incense  inces- 
santly burns,  in  which  every  voice  speaks  of  God,  and  every 
hope  is  of  immortality. 

M  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  thing,  that  the  woman  who  has  not 
the  power  of  resisting  him  whom  she  loves,  can  yet  find  in 
so  weak  a  soul  all  the  energy,  all  the  heroism,  necessary  to 
sacrifice  her  life  for  him?  It  is  because  woman  is  made 
to  love,  and  that  in  her  weaknesses  as  in  her  sacrifices  it  is 
always  love  which  triumphs. 

«*  Far,  then,  from  interdicting  love  to  young  persons,  I 
would  bring  them  up  for  this  sentiment,  I  would  make  it 
the  end  and  the  reward  of  virtue :  my  pupils  should  know 
that  the  qualities  of  the  soul  can  alone  render  us  worthy  to 
love  and  be  loved ;  that  love  is  but  a  tendency  towards  the 
beautiful ;  that  its  dreams  are  but  a  revelation  of  the  infinite ; 
thut  in  attaching  itself  to  perfections  too  frequently  ideal, 
the  soul  points  out  to  us  the  only  objects  which  it  can  eter- 
nally love ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  always  the  moral  beauties 
which  move  up,  even  in  the  contemplation  of  physical  beau- 
ty ;  and,  to  corroborate  this  idea,  I  would  point  out  the  most 
ordinary  physiognomies  becoming  beautiful  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  generous  sentiment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  mast  perfect  physiognomies  becoming  degraded  beneath 
the  impression  of  a  low  and  male  vole  ut  passion;  and  I 
would  conclude,  that,  for  women  the  most  becoming  co- 
quetry would  be  to  embellish  the  soul  sooner  than  the  body, 
because  it  is  the  soul  which  renders  all  perfect." 


COMINGb  DOWN  SALT  RIVER. 
Oc*  brothers  of  the  press  have  "  rowed  us  up  Salt  River" 
so  vigorously  of  late,  that  we  are  driven  to  steal  their  oars 
and  build  a  raft  to  get  home  again — very  glad  indeed,  by  the 
way,  that  home  is  down  stream,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  cast  off  Stand  by  while  we  lash  the  oars,  and  heaven 
keep  us  from  snags  and  sawyers. 

«  N.  P.  Willis.— We  have  ever  spoken  highly  of  the  ta- 
lents of  thin  gentleman — but  we  heartily  despise  his  affectation 
and  dandyism.'* — Portland  Tribune. 

Many  thanks  for  your  "  high  speaking"— oh,  virtuous  Tri- 
bune ! — and  your  opinions  are  as  high  (in  the  game  sense)  as 
your  speaking, — for  you  echo  an  accusation  that  has  been 
dead  these  twenty  years.  Affected !  La !  We  made  up  our 
mind  full  fifteen  years  ago  that  life  was  too  short  for  any 
nonsense  that  didn't  pay  !  And  if  we  have  not  since  taken 
the  shortest  road  to  knowledge  and  money — have  not  been 
always  briefer  and  more  straightforward  than  the  man  we 
talked  to— have  not  cut  loose  from  all  affectations  and  other 
hindrances,  kept  our  keel  free  of  such  weeds  and  barnacles, 
and  M  gone  our  course''  closer  to  the  wind  than  other  men — 
it  is  because  we  failed  in  the  trying.  Tut !  who  ever  saw 
an  affected  man  that  would  stand  abusing  for  twenty  yean 
You  must  change  the  venue,  good  fellow-Portlander !  And 
dandyism !  Come !  we  do  rejoice  that  the  reputation  of  it 
can  be  achieved  so  economically — the  coat  we  wore  the 
summer  last  past  at  Saratoga  having  done  us  three  years  of 
quotidian  service !  You  lack  tact,  oh  Tribune !  Take  our 
advice,  and  never  give  the  enemy  a  chance  for  a  flourish  of 
M  indignant  virtue !" 

u  It  is  a  shame  that  he  writes  so  few  useful  articles,  and  de- 
votes so  much  of  his  time  to  scrutinizing  the  ladies*  dresses, 
fingers,  lips,  eyebrows  and  ankles."— Portland  Tribune. 

Now  what  does  the  Tribune  mean  by  a  "  useful  article.** 
Stockings  are  useful,  and  the  man  who  weaves  them  out  of 
his  wool,  thinks  they  fulfil  their  destiny  if  they  tell,  and 
wear  well,  and  make  people  want  more  of  them.  But  that 
is  the  history  of  what  we  weave,  out  of  our  wool !  We 
write  nothing  that  don't  sell — nothing  that  don't  wear  well — 
nothing  that  people  don't  want  more  of !  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  a  dependence  for  a  livelihood  upon  such  "  useful 
articles"  as  the  Tribune  sets  us  for  an  example !  We  would, 
at  least,  sell — like  stockings !    And  as  to  our  "  scrutiniz- 


ings" — we  shall  take  leave  to  look  at  ladies'  dresses,  while 

there  are  ladies  in  them,  and  at  their  "  lips  and  eyebrows," 

if  they  will  permit  us  to  do  so — without  an  endorsement  of 

the  permit  by  the  Portland  Tribune.    Scrutinizing  "  their 

fingers  and  ancles"  requires  a  little  explanation.    We  are 

too  innocent  to  know  what  the  wretch  means ! 

"  Why  not  be  a  real  man,  and  devote  his  talents  to  noble 
objects  and  criticize  less  the  foolish  fashions  T"— Portland 
Tribune. 

"  There  now  !  Not  a  real  man,  after  all !  Oh  murder ! 
Book  us  for  a  oham,  and  then  credit  us  for  what  shams  may 
come  to !  Will  the  "  Tribune"  give  us  the  yield  of  his  re. 
ality — by  way  of  contrast !  And  are  not  the  "  foolish 
fashions"  quite  as  proper  a  subject  for  criticism  as  Willis's 
"  affectation  and  dandyism !" 

And  here  is  another  sermon  preached  at  us  from  the 

wrong  text : — 

44  If  he  supposes  that  by  hiding  his  face  in  hair  he  adds  to 
j  his  comeliness,  let  him  by  all  means  do  it;  but  let  him  not  en* 
!  deavour  to  persuade  weaker  beads  than  his  own  to  imitate  his 
;  example.    If  he  thinks  it  becoming  in  a  man  of  genius— in  a 
being  who  believes  he  possesses  an  immortal  soul,  to  convert 
himself  into  a  walking  sign-post  of  all  that  is  outrk  in  dandy- 
ism, let  him  do  so ;  but  let  him  not  try  to  make  proselytes  to 
his  most  ridiculous  opinions." 

So  says  Mr.  Prentice  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  who,  hav- 
ing shaken  us  once  by  the  hand,  should  have  taken  pains  to 
remember  that  we  do  not  wear  beard,  and  have  long  ago 
outgrown  our  dandyism.  We  have  taken  up  the  defence  of 
beards,  however,  and  having  shown  (in  previous  Mirrors) 
that  nature  intends  us  to  wear  them,  and  that  diseases  of  the 
throat  are  the  consequences  of  shaving,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  good  gospel  authority,  (which  will  be  found  on  a  pre- 
vious page,)  as  to  its  propriety  and  dignity. 

Our  friend  of  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer"  has  "let  down 

a  stitch  in  his  broidery,"  which  we  must  take  up  for  him: 

11  Of  late  years  he  has  appeared  so  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  frivolities  of  literature  that  his  reputation,  though  brilliant 


and  flattering  to  one  greedy  of  clamorous  applause,  has  fallen 
far  below  the  level  at  which  all  nobly-gifted  minds  should  aim. 
The  great  mass  of  what  he  has  written  since  will  have  utterly 
perished,  when  these  8acred  Poems,  the  work  of  his  early  anil 
untainted  years,  will  be  read  with  delight  by  those  whose 
praise  is  the  best  worth  having." 

Two-thirds  of  these  "  Sacred  Poems"  were  written  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  we  do  not  think  that  "  Jaime's 
Daughter,"  "  David's  grief  for  his  child,"  "  The  Leper," 
"  Rizpah,"  "  The  Baptism  of  Christ,"  "  Lines  to  Rev.  Mr. 
White,"  and  one  or  two  serious  domestic  poems  in  the  same 
collection — all  of  recent  production— show  any  inclination 
of  the  tree  to  depart  from  the  bending  of -the  twig.  We 
write  such  poems  with  delight.  If  our  brain  were  not  over* 
worked,  come  Saturday,  we  would  never  willingly  pass  a 
Sunday  without  some  transfusion  of  poetry  from  the  glow- 
ing and  captivating  fountains  of  the  Bible.  Every  other 
vein  of  literature,  except  this  only,  is  a  task  to  us, — we  as- 
sert it  to  be  believed.  But  we  must  be  excused,  though  our 
organ  will  play  psalms,  for  grinding  it  to  worldly  tunes  for 
a  livelihood.  If  "  those  whose  praise  is  best  worth  having" 
will  pay  us  as  much  for  "  sacred  poetry"  as  Graham  and 
Godey  pay  us  for  what  "  will  utterly  perish,"  we  shall  be  as 
happy  to  leave  oats  for  grass  as  an  omnibus-horse  turned 
out  to  pasture.  A  man  who  is  catching  fish  for  his  dinner, 
don't  stop  to  think  whether  the  bait  "  will  utterly  perish," 
my  dear  colonel !  No— no !  "  First  come  first  served  !"— 
Mortality  before  immortality  ! 

An  anonymous  correspondent,  "  J.  E.  R.  of  Troy,"  writes 

us  as  follows  about  one  of  these  "  frivolities  of  literature" 

which  the  colonel  thinks  will  "  utterly  perish :" — 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  exquisite  sketch  of '  Blanch  Beaufin.' 
And  if  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure,  I  am  empowered  to 
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thank  you  in  behalf  of  a  pair  of  the  loveliest  eyelids  that  ever 
trembled  over  the  page  or  romance." 

It  is  very  pleasant,  you  see,  to  be  even 

"a  spark 
That  needs  must  die,  although  its  little  beam 
Reflect*  upon  a  diamond." 

But  now — having  fought  the  battle  on  our  own  hook,  let 
ns  give  our  own  readers  an  idea  of  "  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
would  say"  if  we  really  were  to  grow  M  virtuous,"  and 
"  have  no  more  cakes  and  ale."  Here  is  a  passage  from  a 
religious  paper,  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter  : — 

"  The  opening  lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
Though  a  decided  failure,  it  did  tar  more  for  the  association 
than  aid  that  of  Dr.  Barnes  for  the  Institute — having  sold  the 
course-tickets  to  a  houseful,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  paid  two 
dollars  to  see  the  famed  author  of  *  inimitable  nothings.'  The 
failure  grew  out  of  the  fad,  that  Wulis  foolishly  imagined  that 
heuxu  expected  to  act  the  part  of  a  grave  instructor — which  led 
him  to  take  up  such  a  subject  as  the  formation  of  character, 
instead  of  gossipping  about  the  novelties  of  travel,  the  pleasures 
of  the  country  and  town  contrasted,  the  laws  of  fashionable  life, 
or  some  other  characteristic  theme.  We  do  not  mean  to  have  it 
inferred  that  he  said  nothing  worth  listening  to,  for  the  lecture 
contained  some  capital  hints  on  the  subject  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  more  philosophy  bu  fir  than  we  anticipated 
from  Willis — to  be  plain.  His  views  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress chimed  quite  well  with  our  own.  They  are  views,  too, 
which  the  world  had  better  cherish.  With  him  we  believe  that 
the  growth  of  intellect,  commenced  in  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence, will  be  resumed  in  the  future  life  and  progress  on  a 
like  principle — in  other  words,  that  the  wilfully  ignorant  Chris- 
tian (if  such  there  can  be)  cannot  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  Christian  of  cultivated  mind,  when  they 
shall  have  been  transferred  lo  the  future  world.  The  more 
intelligence  on  earth  the  more  bliss  in  heaven,  provided  the 
moral  faculties  have  been  correspondingly  educated— is  our 
firm  belief,  looking  upon  the  present  phyaico-intellectual  life 
as  the  model  of  that  which  is  to  come.  This  view,  as  hinted 
by  Mr.  Willis,  would  serve  as  the  best  of  motives  to  mental  cul- 
ture^ generally  adopted. 

"The  brevity  of  this  lecture  was  provoking.  When  it 
closed  the  audience  stared  at  each  other,  as  if  asking,  *  What'* 
the  matter  ?— What  are  you  going  so  soon  for  V  Amu  matter  of 
right  to  the  audience,  if  not  to  his  liberal-paying  employers, 
he  ought  to  have,  at  least,  doubled  forty  minutes,  which  only 
he  actually  consumed.  However,  the  ladies  had  time  enough 
to  'get  a  peep  at  Mr.  Willis,'  whose  appearance,  doubtless, 
disappointed  them,  dressing,  as  he  did,  like  anything  rather  than 
a  'fop:  " 

And,  after  this— we  think  we  may  venture  to  quote  the 
winding-up  of  a  two-column  castigation  given  to  us  by  the 
**  GuARDiAii,"  a  religious  paper  printed  at  Columbia,  Ten- 
nessee-— 

u  Is  Mr  .Willis  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  coxcomb  ? 
Has  be  no  respect— we  will  not  say  for  the  literary  taste,  but 
— for  the  manly  feeling  and  the  honest  common  sense  of  his 
readers  ?  But  we  check  our  indignation  ;  for  Mr.  Wn  con- 
scious of  his  dandyism,  and  knowing  well  the  contempt  with 
which  every  dignified  mind  must  regard  it,  yet  knows  perfectly 
well  what  he  is  about  Even  such  nonsense  as  his '  Beverley 
Correspondence*  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  multitudes  of  our 
countrymen— and  of  our  oountrwomen,  we  add  with  unfeign- 
ed sorrow  and  humiliation.  The  cheap  literature  of  the  last 
ten  years  has  done  more  to  vitiate  and  degrade  our  national 
literary  taste  than  can  well  be  conceived.  To  this  degrada- 
tion Mr.  W.  is  openly  contributing.  He  is  prostituting  talents 
of  the  most  brilliant  order,  an  exquisitely-refined  taste  in  ele- 
gant letters,  and  powers  of  writing  such  as  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  very  few  men  indeed,  to  purposes  that  must,  some  day 
or  other,  nil  him  with  the  liveliest  mortification.  He  pursues 
this  debasing  course,  not  in  the  ardour  of  inexperienced  and 
impulsive  youth— «  portion  of  the  American  press  has  wasted 
its  reproofs  upon  him  for  nearly  '       "  — 


charge  him  with 
readers, 


twenty  years.    We  do  not 


him  with  pandering  to  any  vicious  propensity  in  his 
i.  His  fault  lies  in  losing  sight  of  what  should  be  the 
id  virtuous  aims  of  a  scholar,  and  contenting  himself 


high  and  virtuous  aims  c 
with  amusing  the  listless 


and  'dawdling.' 

Our  compliments  to  Mrs.  Volney  Howard  of  Mississippi, 
and  we  could  wish  that  the  poetry  she  was  kind  enough  to 
send  us  had  been  finished  as  highly  as  the  beautiful  Invo- 
cation to  WnrrsR  which  we  see  attributed  to  her  in  the 
papers. 


The  following  poem,  illustrated  with  eighteen  beautiful 
steel  engravings,  from  original  designs  by  Robert  W. 
Weir,  has  been  published,  and  is  for  sale  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  200  Broadway.  The  volume  forms  an  appro- 
priate and  cheap  present  for  the  holidays. 

THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

SBSKCTrCLLY  ixsckibbd  to  moetom  hc  michaxl,  bso. 

"The  plaint  of  the  wailing  whip-poor-will. 
Who  moans  uoset-n,  and  ceaseless  sings, 

Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo, 
Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings, 

And  earth  and  sky  in  her  glances  glow."— J.  JL  Drake. 

u  Why  dost  thou  come  at  set  of  sun, 

Those  pensive  words  to  say  ? 
Why  whip  poor  Will  ?— What  has  he  done? 

And  who  is  Will,  I  pray  ? 

"  Why  come  from  yon  leaf-shaded  hill, 

A  suppliant  at  my  door  ?— 
Why  ask  of  me  to  whip  poor  Will  ? 

And  is  Will  really  poor  ? 

"  If  poverty's  his  crime,  let  mirth 

From  out  his  heart  be  driven  : 
That  is  the  deadliest  sin  on  earth, 

And  never  is  forgiven ! 

"  Art  Will  himself  ?— It  must  be  so— 

I  learn  it  from  thy  moan, 
For  none  can  feel  another's  woe 

As  deeply  as  his  own. 

11  Yet  wherefore  strain  thy  tiny  throat, 

While  other  birds  repose  ? 
What  means  thy  melancholy  note  T 

The  mystery  disclose. 

M  Still '  whip-poor-will !'— Art  thou  a  sprite, 

From  unknown  regions  sent, 
To  wander  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

And  ask  for  punishment  ? 

"  Is  thine  a  conscience  sore  beset 

With  guilt— or,  what  is  worse, 
Hast  thou  to  meet  writs,  duns  and  debt, 

No  money  in  thy  purse  ? 

"  If  this  be  thy  hard  fate  indeed, 

Ah  well  may'st  thou  repine : 
The  sympathy  I  give  I  need — 

The  poet's  doom  is  thine. 

"  Art  thou  a  lover,  Will  ?— Hast  proved 

The  fairest  can  deceive  ? 
Thine  is  the  lot  of  all  who've  loved 

Since  Adam  wedded  Eve. 

"  Hast  trusted  in  a  friend,  and  seen 

No  friend  was  he  in  need  ? 
A  common  errour — men  still  lean 

Upon  as  frail  a  reed. 

11  Hast  thou,  in  seeking  wealth  or  fame, 

A  crown  of  brambles  won  ? 
O'er  all  the  earth  'tis  just  the  same 


With  every 


utn  us  iui 
mothers  i 


M  Hast  found  the  world  a  Babel  wide, 
Where  man  to  Mammon  stoops  7 

Where  flourish  Arrogance  and  Pride, 
While  modest  Merit  droops  ? 

u  What,  none  of  these  ?— Then,  whence  thy 

To  guess  it  who's  the  skill  ? 
Pray  nave  the  kindness  to  explain 

Why  I  should  whip  poor  Will  ? 

"  Dost  merely  ask  thy  just  desert? 

What,  not  another  word  ?— 
Back  to  the  woods  again,  unhurt — 

I  will  not  harm  thee,  bird  ! 

M  But  use  thee  kindly— for  my  nerves, 
Like  thine,  have  penance  done ; 

*  Use  every  man  as  he  deserves, 
Who  shall  'scape  whipping  ?'— None. 

"  Farewell,  poor  Will— not  valueless 

This  lesson  by  thee  given : 
1  Keep  thine  own  counsel,  and  confess 

Thyself  alone  to  heaven !'  M 
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On  the  opposite  page  the  readers  of  the  New  Minor  will 
find  an  excellent  original  engraving,  from  the  burin  of  Ben- 
net,  whose  inimitable  marine  views  have  attracted  so  much 
attention.  T%e  scene  represented  by  the  artist  is  the  well- 
known  hay-market  at  the  foot  of  Duane-etreet,  which  is  most 
accurate  in  all  its  details.  Fanny  Kemble  thought  the  sloops 
of  the  North  river  the  most  picturesque  things  that  she  had 
seen  in  mis  country.    What  thinks  the  reader? 


The  following  Journal,  which  we  copy  from  the  "  The  Gift 
for  1844,"  is  translated  from  the  German  of  Tschokke, 
who  intimates  that  it  is  taken  from  the  English,  and  that  it 
probably  gave  Goldsmith  the  first  hint  towards  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  If  it  were  originally  English,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  it  was  allowed  to  die,  and  our 
readers,  we  trust,  will  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  being  re- 
stored to  our  mother  language.  As  it  would  mar  the  in- 
terest  of  this  admirable  paper  to  divide  it,  we  have 
given  the  whole  in  the  present  number,  to  the  exclusion 
of  several  original  communications,  which  will  appear 
next  week. 

JOURNAL   OF  A  POOR  VIOAR 

IK  WILTSHIRE. 

Dec.  15, 17G4.— Rkcuved  to-day  from  Dr.  Snarl  £10  ster- 
ling, being  ray  half-year*!  salary.  The  receipt  even  of  this 
hardly-earned  sum  was  attended  with  many  uncomfortable 
circumstance*. 

Not  until  I  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  cold  ante- 
room was  I  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  reverence.  He 
was  sealed  in  an  easy  chair  at  his  writing  desk.  My  money 
was  lying  by  him,  ready  counted.  My  low  bow  he  returned 
with  a  lofty  side-nod,  while  he  slightly  pushed  back  liit  beau- 
tiful black  silk  cap,  and  immediately  drew  it  on  again.  Really 
he  is  a  man  of  much  dignity.  I  can  never  approach  him  with- 
out awe.  1  do  not  believe  I  should  enter  the  king'*  presence 
with  less  composure. 

He  did  not  urge  me  to  be  seated,  although  he  well  knew 
that  1  had  this  very  morning  walked  eleven  miles  in  the  bad 
weather,  and  that  the  hour  and  a  half's  standing  in  the  ante- 
room had  not  much  helped  to  rest  my  wearied  limbs.  He 
pointed  me  to  the  money. 

My  heart  beat  violently  when  I  attempted  to  introduce  the 
subject,  which  I  had  so  long  thought  over,  of  a  little  increase 
of  my  salary.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  conquer  my  timidity, 
even  in  the  most  righteous  cs^se.  Twice,  with  an  agony  as 
if  I  were  about  to  commit  a  crime,  1  endeavoured  to  break 
ground.  Memory,  words,  and  voice  failed  me.  The  sweat 
started  in  great  drops  on  my  forehead. 

u  What  do  you  wish  V\  said  the  rector  very  politely. 

•*  I  am— every  thing  is  so  dear— scarcely  able  to  get  along  j 
in  these  hard  times,  with  this  small  salary. '  | 

"  Small  salary,  Mr.  Vicar  \  How  can  yon  think  so  ?  I  can  at ! 
any  time  procure  another  vicar  for  £lb  pounds  sterling  a 
year." 

"  For  £15 !  Without  a  family,  one  might  indeed  get  along 
with  that  sum." 

"Your  family,  Mr.  Vicar,"  said  the  rector,  inquiringly, 
"has  not  received  any  addition,  I  trust.  You  have  only  two 
daughters  ?" 

"  Only  two,  your  reverence ;  but  they  ore  growing  up. 
My  Jenny,  the  eldest,  is  now  eighteen,  and  Polly,  the  younger, 
will  soon  be  twelve." 

u  So  much  the  better.    Can't  your  girls  work  V* 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  cut  me  short  by  rising  and 
observing,  while  he  went  to  the  window  and  drummed  with 
his  fingers  on  the  pone,  that  he  had  no  time  to  talk  with  me  to- 
day. a  Think  it  over/'  he  concluded,  M  whether  you  will  re- 
tain your  place  at  £15  a-vear,  and  let  me  know.  If  you  re- 
linquish it,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  better  situation  for  a  New 
Year's  present.1' 

He  bowed  very  politely,  and  again  touched  his  cap.  I  swept 
up  the  money  and  took  my  leave.  I  was  thunderstruck.  He 
had  never  received  nor  dismissed  me  so  coldly  before.    With-  ' 


out  doubt  somebody  had  been  speaking  ill  of  me.  He  did  not 
once  invite  me  to  dinner,  as  had  always  before  been  his  cus- 
tom. I  had  depended  upon  it,  for  I  came  from  home  without 
breaking  my  fast.  I  bought  a  loaf  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
at  a  baker's  shop,  which  I  had  observed  in  passing,  and  took 
my  way  home. 

How  cast  down  was  I  as  1  trudged  along !  I  cried  like  a 
child.    The  bread  I  was  eating  was  wet  witn  my  tears. 

But  fy,  Thomas !  Shame  upon  thy  faint  heart !  Lives  not 
the  gracious  God  still  ?  What  if  thou  hadst  lost  the  place  entire- 
ly ?  And  it  is  only  £5  less !  It  is  indeed  a  quarter  of  my  whole 
little  yearly  stipend,  and  it  leaves  barely  lOd  a-dsy  to  feed 
and  clothe  three  of  us.  What  is  there  left  for  us  7  He  who 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field !  He  who  feeds  the  young  ravens ! 
We  must  deny  ourselves  some  of  our  luxuries. 

Dec.  16. — I  do  believe  Jenny's  an  angel.  Her  soul  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  her  body.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being 
her  father.    She  is  so  much  better  and  more  pious  than  1. 

1  bad  not  the  courage  yesterday  to  tell  mv  girls  the  bad 
news.  When  I  mentioned  it  to-day  Jenny  at  first  looked  very 
serious,  but  suddenly  she  brightened  up  and  said,  "Thou  art 
disquieted,  father !" 

"Should  I  not  be  so?" 

"  No,  thou  sbouldst  not." 

"  Dear  child,  we  shall  never  be  free  from  debt  and  trouble. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  stand  it.  Our  need  is  sore.  £\5 
hardly  suffice  for  the  bore  necessaries  of  life.  Who  will 
assist  us  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Jenny  gently  passed  one  arm  round 
my  neck,  and  pointed  upwards  with  the  other,  "He,  there !" 
said  she. 

Polly  seated  herself  on  my  lap,  patted  my  face,  and  said, 
"  I  want  to  tell  thee  something.    I  dreamed  last  night  that  it 

was  New  Year's  day,  and  that  the  king  came  to  C .  There 

was  a  splendid  show.  The  king  dismounted  from  his  horse 
before  our  front  door  and  came  in.  We  had  nothing  to  set  be- 
fore him,  and  he  commanded  some  of  his  own  dainties  to  be 
brought  in  dishes  of  gold  and  silver.  The  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets  sounded  outside,  and  only  think,  with  the  sound  of 
the  music,  in  came  some  people  with  a  bishop's  mitre  upon  a 
satin  cushion,  a  New  Year's  present  for  thee !  It  looked  very 
funny,  like  the  pointed  caps  of  the  bishops  in  the  old  picture 
book.  But  it  became  thee  right  grandly.  Yet  I  laughed  my- 
self almost  out  of  breath;  and  then  Jenny  waked  me  up, 


which  made  me  quite  angry.    This  dream  has  certainly 
thing  to  do  with  a  New  Year's  present    It  is  only  fourteen 
days  to  New  Year's." 

I  said  to  Polly,  "  Dreams  are  but  Seems ;"  but  she  said, 
"  Dreams  come  from  God." 

1  believe  no  such  thing.  Still  I  write  the  dream  down,  to 
see  whether  it  be  not  a  contorting  hint  from  heaven.  A  New 
Year's  present  would  be  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

All  day  I  have  been  at  my  accounts.  I  do  not  like  accounts. 
Reckoning  and  money  matters  distract  my  head,  and  make 
my  heart  empty  and  heavy. 

Dec.  17.— My  debts,  God  be  praised,  are  all  now  paid,  but 
one.  At  five  different  places  I  paid  off  £7  lis.  sterling.  I 
have  therefore  left  in  ready  money,  £i  9s.  This  must  last  a 
half  year.    God  help  us ! 

The  black  hose  that  I  saw  at  tailor  Cutbay's  I  must  leave 
unpurchased,  although  I  need  them  sorely.  They  ore  indeed 
pretty  well  worn,  yet  sdll  in  good  condition,  and  the  price  is 
reasonable*  But  Jenny  needs  a  cloak  a  great  deal  more.  I 
pity  the  dear  child  when  I  see  her  shivering  in  that  thin  cam- 
let. Polly  must  be  satisfied  with  the  cloak  which  her  sister 
has  made  for  her  so  nicely  out  of  her  old  one. 

I  must  give  up  my  share  of  the  newspaper  which  neighbour 
Westburn  and  1  took  together.    It  goes  hard  with  me.    Here 

in  C without  a  newspaper  one  knows  nothing  of  the  course 

of  affairs.  At  the  horse  races  at  New  Market  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  won  £5000  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  It  is  won- 
derful how  literally  the  words  of  Scripture  are  always  fulfilled, 
"  To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given ;'  and  those  other  words, 
too, "  From  him  who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away."  I  must 
lose  £5  of  even  my  poor  salary. 

Fy,  Thomas,  already  murmuring  again !  and  wherefore  ? 
For  a  newspaper,  which  thou  art  no  longer  able  to  take  T 
Shame  on  thee !  Thou  mayst  easily  learn  from  others  whether 
General  Paoli  succeeds  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  Corsica. 
The  French  have  indeed  promised  assistance  to  the  Genoese ; 
but  Paoli  has  twenty  thousand  veterans. 

Dec.  18.— Ah !  how  happy  are  we  poor  people  still !  Jenny 
has  got  a  grand  cloak  at  the  slopshop  for  a  mere  song,  and  now 
she  u  sitting  there  with  Polly,  ripping  it  to  pieces,  in  order  t 
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make  it  up  anew.  Jenny  understands  how  to  trade  and  bar- 
gain belter  than  1.  But  they  let  her  have  things  at  her  own 
Slice,  her  voice  is  eo  gentle.  We  have  now  joy  upon  joy. 
enny  wants  to  appear  in  the  new  cloak  for  the  first  time  on 
New  Year's  day.  Polly  has  a  hundred  comments  and  predic- 
tions about  it.  I  wager,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  not  greater 
pleasure  in  the  costly  present  which  the  Venitians  made  him, 
the  two  diamond  rings,  the  two  watches  set  with  brilliants,  the 
pistols  inlaid  with  gold,  the  costly  carpets,  the  rich  housings, 
and  the  twenty  thousand  sequins  in  cash. 

Jenny  says  we  must  save  the  cloak  in  eatables.  Until 
New  Year's,  we  must  buy  no  meat    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Neighbour  Westburn  is  a  noble  man.  I  told  him  yesterday 
I  must  discontinue  my  subscription  for  the  newspaper  because 
I  am  not  sure  of  my  present  salary,  nor  even  of  my  place. 
He  shook  my  hand  and  said,  "  Very  well,  then  1  will  take  the 
paper,  and  you  shall  still  read  it  with  me.*' 

One  must  never  despair.  There  are  more  good  men  in  the 
world  than  one  thinks,  especially  among  the  poor. 

The  game  day.  JEuc.— The  baker  is  a  crabbed  man.  Although 
I  owe  him  nothing,  yet  when  Polly  went  to  fetch  a  loaf,  and 
found  it  very  small  and  badly  risen  or  half  burnt,  he  struck 
up  a  quarrel  with  her,  so  that  people  stopped  in  the  street. 
He  declared  that  he  would  not  sell  upon  trust — that  we  must 
go  elsewhere  for  our  bread.    I  pitied  Polly. 

1  wonder  how  the  people  here  know  every  thing.  Every 
one  in  the  village  is  telling  how  the  rector  is  going  to  put  anoth- 
er curate  in  my  place.    It  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

The  butcher  even  must  have  got  a  hint  of  it.  It  certainly 
was  not  without  design  that  he  sent  his  wife  to  me  with  com- 

{»laints  about  the  bad  times,  and  the  impossibility  of  selling  any 
onger  for  anything  but  cash.  She  was  indeed  very  polite, 
and  could  not  find  words  to  express  her  love  and  respect  for 
us.  She  advised  us  to  go  to  Colswood  and  buy  the  little  meat 
we  want  of  him,  as  he  is  a  richer  man,  and  is  able  to  wait  for 
his  money.  I  cared  not  to  tell  the  good  woman  how  that 
usurer  treated  us  a  year  ago,  when  he  charged  us  a  penny  a 
pound  more  than  others,  ibr  his  meat,  and,  when  his  oaths  and 
curses  could  not  help  him  out,  and  he  could  not  deny  it,  how 
he  declared  roundly  that  he  must  receive  a  little  interest  when 
he  was  kept  out  of  his  money  a  whole  year,  and  then  showed 
us  the  door. 

1  still  have  in  ready  money  £2  Is.  3d.  What  shall  I  do,  if 
no  one  will  trust  me,  so  that  I  may  pay  my  bills  quarterly  ? 
And  if  Dr.  Snarl  appoints  another  curate,  then  must  I  and  my 
poor  children  be  turned  upon  the  street ! 

Be  it  so ;  God  is  in  the  street  also ! 

Dee.  19,  early.  A.  M. — I  awoke  very  early  to-day,  and 
pondered  what!  shall  do  in  my  difficult  situation.  I  thought 
of  Master  Sitting,  my  rich  cousin  at  Cambridge ;  only  poor 
peoplejiave  no  cousins,  only  the  rich.  Were  New  Year's  day 
to  bring  me  a  bishop's  mitre,  according  to  Polly's  dream,  then 
1  should  have  half  England  for  my  relations. 

I  have  written  and  sent  by  the  post  the  following  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Snarl.  * 

44 1  write  with  an  anxious  heart  It  is  said  that  your  rever- 
ence intends  to  appoint  another  curate  in  my  stead.  I  know 
not  whether  the  report  has  any  foundation,  or  whether  it  has 
arisen  merely  from  my  having  mentioned  to  some  persons  the 
interview  I  had  with  you. 

"The  office  with  which  you  entrusted  me  I  have  discharged 
with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  I  have  preached  the  word  of  God  in 
all  purity ;  I  have  heard  no  complaints.  Even  my  inward 
monitor  condemns  me  not.  I  humbly  requested  for  a  little 
increase  of  my  small  salary.  Your  reverence  spoke  of  reduc- 
ing the  small  stipend,  which  scarcely  suffices  to  procure  me 
and  my  family  the  bare  necessariesrf  life.  Let  your  humane 
heart  decide. 

"  I  have  laboured  sixteen  years  under  your  reverence's  pious 
predecessors,  and  a  year  and  a  hal  f  under  yourself.  I  am  now 
fifty  years  old.    My  hair  begins  to  grow  gray.    Without  ac- 

?|uaintances,  without  patrons,  without  the  prospect  of  another 
iving,  without  the  means  of  earning  my  oread  in  any  other 
way,  mine  and  my  children's  fate  depends  upon  your  compas- 
sion. If  yon  fail  us,  there  remains  no  support  for  us  but  the 
beggar's  staff. 

"My  daughters,  gradually  grown  up,  occasion,  with  the 
closest  economy,  increased  expense.  My  eldest  daughter, 
Jenny,  supplies  the  place  of  a  mother  to  her  sister,  and  con. 
ducts  our  domestic  concerns.  We  keep  no  maid ;  my  daughter 
is  maid,  cook,  washerwoman,  tailoress,  and  even  shoemaker, 
while  I  am  the  carpenter,  mason,  chimney-sweeper,  woodcut- 
ter, gardener,  farmer,  and  wood-carrier  of  the  household. 

44  God's  mercy  has  attended  us  hitherto.    We  have  had  no 

sickness.    We  could  not  have  paid  for  medicines.    C is 

a  little  place. 

44  My  daughters  have  in  vain  offered  to  do  other  work,  such 
as  washing,  mending,  and  sewing.  They  very  rarely  get  any. 
Here  in  the  country  every  one  does  her  own  housework ; 
none  are  rich. 

44  It  will  be  a  hard  task  to  carry  me  and  mine  through  the 
year  upon  £20 ;  but  it  will  be  harder  still  if  I  am  to  attempt  it 
upon  £15.    But  I  throw  myself  on  your  compassion  and  on 


God,  and  pray  your  reverence  at  least  to  relieve  me  of  this 
anxiety." 

After  I  had  finished  this  letter  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees, 
(while  Polly  carried  it  to  the  post  office)  and  prayed  for  a  hap- 
py issue.  I  then  became  wonderfully  clear  and  calm  in  my 
mind.  Ah  !  a  word  to  God  is  always  a  word  from  God— so 
cheerfully  came  I  from  my  little  chamber,  which  I  had  entered 
with  a  heavy  heart. 

Jenny  sate  at  work  at  the  window.  She  sate  there  with 
the  repose  and  grace  of  an  angel.  Light  seemed  to  stream 
from  her  looks.  A  slender  sunbeam  came  through  the  window, 
and  transfigured  the  whole  place.  I  was  in  a  heavenly  state. 
I  seated  myself  at  my  desk,  and  wrote  my  sermon, 44  On  the 
joys  of  poverty." 

I  preach  in  the  pulpit  as  much  to  myself  as  to  my  hearers; 
and  I  come  from  church  edified,  if  no  one  else  does.  If  others 
do  not  receive  consolation  from  ray  words,  I  find  it  myself.  It 
is  with  the  clergyman  as  with  the  physician.  He  knows  the 
power  of  his  medicines,  but  not  always  their  effect  upon  the 
constitution  of  every  patient 

The  same  day.  A.  M. — This  morning  I  received  a  note 
from  a  stranger  who  had  tarried  over  night  at  the  inn.  He 
begs  me,  on  account  of  urgent  affairs,  to  come  to  him. 

I  have  been  to  him.  I  found  him  a  handsome  young  man 
of  about  six-and-twenty,  with  noble  features  and  a  graceful 
carriage.  He  had  on  an  old  well-worn  surtout,  and  boots, 
which  utill  bore  the  marks  of  yesterday's  travel.  His  round 
hat,  although  originally  of  a  finer  material  than  mine,  was  still 
far  more  defaced  and  shabby.  The  young  man  appeared, 
notwithstanding  the  derangement  of  his  dre»s,  to  be  of  good 
family.  He  had  on  at  least  a  clean  shirt  of  the  finest  linen, 
which  perhaps  had  just  been  given  him  by  some  charitable 
hand. 

He  led  me  into  a  private  room,  begged  pardon  a  thousand 
times  for  having  troubled  me,  and  proceeded  to  inform  me  in  a 
very  humble  manner,  that  he  found  himself  in  roost  painful 
circumstances,  that  he  knew  nobody  in  this  place,  where  he 
had  arrived  last  evening,  and  had  therefore  oad  recourse  to 
me  as  a  clergyman.  He  was,  be  added,  by  profession  an  actor, 
but  without  employment,  and  intending  to  proceed  to  Man- 
chester. He  had  expended  nearly  all  his  money  and  had  not 
enough  to  pay  his  fare  at  the  inn — to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pense of  proceeding  on  his  journey.  Accordingly  he  turned 
in  his  despair  to  me.  Twelve  shillings  would  be  a  great  assis- 
tance to  him.  He  promised,  if  1  would  favour  him  with  that 
advance,  that  he  would  honourably  and  thankfully  repay  it, 
so  soon  as  he  was  again  connected  with  any  theatre.  His 
name  is  John  Fleetman. 

There  was  no  necessity  of  his  painting  his  distress  to  me  so 
at  large.  His  features  expressed  more  trouble  than  his  words. 
He  probably  read  something  of  the  same  kind  in  my  face,  for, 
as  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  me  he  seemed  struck  with  alarm, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Will  you  leave  me  then  without  help  ?" 

I  stated  to  him  that  my  own  situation  was  full  of  embarrass* 
ment,  that  he  had  asked  of  me  nothing  less  than  the  fourth 
part  of  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world,  and  that  I  was  in 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  further  continuance  of  my  office. 

He  immediately  became  cold  in  his  manner,  and,  as  it  were, 
drew  back  into  himself,  while  he  remarked, 4>  You  comfort  the 
unfortunate  with  the  story  of  your  own  misfortunes.    I  ask 

nothing  of  you.    Is  there  no  one  in  C who  has  pity,  if  ha 

has  no  wealth  ?" 

I  cast  an  embarrassed  look  at  Mr.  Fleetman,  and  was 
ashamed  to  have  represented  my  distressed  situation  to  him  as 
a  reason  for  my  refusal  to  assist  him.  I  instantly  thought  over 
ajl  ray  townsmen,  and  could  not  trust  myself  to  name  one.  1 
did  not  perhaps  know  their  hearts  well  enough. 

I  approached  him  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Fleetman,  you  grieve  me.  Have  a  little  patience. 
You  see  I  am  poor.  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.  I  will  give  you 
an  answer  in  an  hour." 

I  went  home.  On  the  way  I  thought  to  myself;  "  How 
odd  !  the  stranger  always  comes  first  to  me,  and  an  actor  to  a 
clergyman !  There  must  be  something  in  my  nature  that 
attracts  the  wretched  and  the  needy,  like  a  magnet  Who- 
ever is  in  need  comes  to  me  who  have  the  least  to  give.  When 
1  sit  at  table  with  strangers,  one  of  the  company  is  sure  to 
have  a  dog  who  looks  steadily  at  what  I  am  eating,  and  comes 
and  lays  his  cold  nose  directly  on  my  knee." 

When  at  home,  I  told  the  children  who  the  stranger  was. 
and  what  he  wanted.  I  wished  for  Jenny's  advice.  She  said 
tenderly,  u  I  know,  father,  what  thou  thinkest,  and  therefore  I 
have  nothing  to  advise.'* 

44  And  what  do  I  think?" 

4»  Why,  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  this  poor  actor  as  thou  hopest 
God  and  Dr.  Snarl  will  do  unto  thee  A 

1  had  thought  no  such  thing,  but  I  wished  I  had.  I  got  the 
twelve  shillings,  and  gave  them  to  Jenny  to  carry  to  the  travel- 
ler. I  did  not  care  to  listen  to  his  thanks.  It  humbles  ma. 
Ingratitude  stirs  my  spirit  up.  And,  besides,  1  had  my  sermon 
to  prepare. 

The  same  day.  Eve.— The  actor  is  certainly  a  worthy  man. 
When  Jenny  returned  from  the  inn  she  had  much  to  tell  about 
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This 


had  found  out 


him,  and  alio  about  the  landlady. 

that  her  guest  had  on  empty  pocket,  and  Jenny  could  not  deny 
thai  she  had  brought  him  some  money.  So  Jenny  hod  to  listen 
to  a  long  sermon  upon  the  folly  of  giving,  when  one  has  noth- 
ing himself,  and  the  danger  of  helping  vagrants,  when  one 
has  not  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  his  own  children.  "The 
shirt  is  nearer  than  the  coat."  "  To  reed  one's  own  maketh 
Bit,"  Ac.  dec. 

I  had  just  turned  to  my  sermon  again,  when  Mr.  Fleetman 
entered.  He  could  not,  he  said,  leave  C—  without  thanking 
ltis  benefactor,  by  whose  means  he  had  been  delivered  from 
the  neatest  embarrassment.  Jenny  was  just  setting  the  table. 
We  had  an  omelet  and  some  turnips.  I  invited  the  traveller 
to  dine  with  us.  He  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  very 
timely,  he  intimated,  for  he  had  eaten  a  very  scanty  breakfast. 
Polly  brought  some  beer.  We  had  not  for  a  long  while  fared 
so  well. 

Mr.  Fleetman  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  with  us.  He  had 
quite  lost  that  anxious  look  he  had,  yet  there  was  the  shy, 
•  reserved  manner  about  him,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. He  inferred  that  we  were  very  happy,  and  of  that  we 
assured  him.  He  supposed  also  that  I  was  richer  and  better 
to  do  in  the  world  than  1  desired  to  appear.  There  he  was 
mistaken.  Without  doubt  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  our 
parlour  dazzled  the  good  man,  the  clearness  of  the  windows, 
the  neatness  of  the  curtains,  of  the  dinner  table,  the  floor,  and 
the  brightness  of  our  tables  and  chairs.  One  usually  finds  a 
great  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  save.  But  order  and  neatness,  as  1 
always  preached  to  my  sainted  wife  and  to  my  daughters,  are 
great  save-alls.  Jenny  is  a  perfect  mistress  therein.  She 
almost  surpasses  her  mother,  and  she  is  bringing  up  her  sister 
Polly  in  the  same  way.  Her  sharp  eyes  not  a  fly-mark  can 
escape. 

Our  guest  soon  became  quite  familiar  and  intimate  with  us. 
He  spoke  more,  however,  of  our  situation  than  of  his  own. 
The  poor  man  must  have  some  trouble  on  his  heart,  I  hope  not 
upon  his  conscience.  I  remarked  that  he  often  broke  off  sud- 
denly in  conversation,  and  became  depressed,  then  again  he 
would  exert  him*elf  to  be  cheerful.    God  comfort  him! 

As  he  was  quitting  us  after  dinner,  I  gave  him  much  friend- 
ly counsel.  Actors,  I  know,  are  rather  a  light-minded  folk. 
He  promised  me  sacredly  as  soon  as  he  should  have  money, 
to  send  back  my  loan.  He  must  be  sincere  in  that,  for  he 
looked  very  honest,  and  several  times  asked,  how  long  I 
thought  I  should  be  able  with  the  remainder  of  my  ready 
money  to  meet  the  necessaries  of  my  household. 

His  last  words  were,  "  It  is  impossible  it  should  go  ill  with 
you  in  the  world.  You  have  heaven  in  your  breast,  and  two 
angels  of  God  at  your  side."  With  these  words  he  pointed  to 
Jenny  and  Polly. 

Dec.  80.— The  day  has  passed  very  quietly,  but  I  cannot 
aay  very  agreeably,  for  the  grocer  Jones  sent  me  his  bill  for 
the  year.  Considering  what  we  had  had  of  him,  it  was  larger 
than  we  had  expected,  although  we  had  had  nothing  of  which 
we  did  not  ourselves  keep  an  account.  Only  he  nad  raised 
the  price  of  all  his  articles.  Otherwise,  his  account  agreed 
honestly  with  ours. 

The  worst  is  the  arrears  of  my  last  year's  bill.  He  begged 
for  the  payment  of  the  same,  as  he  is  in  great  need  of  money. 
The  whole  of  what  1  owe  him  amounts  to  eighteen  shillings. 

I  went  lo  see  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  a  very  polite  and  reasona- 
ble man.  I  hoped  to  satisfy  him  by  paying  him  in  'part,  and 
promising  to  pay  the  remainder  by  Easter. '  But  he  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  he  regretted  that  he  should  be  forced  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  If  he  could,  he  would  gladly  wait ;  but 
only  within  three  days  he  would  have  to  pay  a  note  which 
had  just  been  presented  to  him.  With  a  merchant,  credit  is 
everything. 

To  ail  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply,  after  my 
repeated  requests  for  delay  had  proved  vain.    Should  I  have 
pinst  me  as  he  threatened  ?  I  sent  him 
off  the  whole  debt.    But  now  my  whole 


let  him  go  to  laws 

the  money,  and  pai< 

property  has  melted  down  to  eleven  shillings.    Heaven  grant 

that  the  actor  may  soon  return  what  I  loaned  him.    Otherwise 

1  know  not  what  help  there  is  for  us. 

Now  go  to,  thou  man  of  little  faith  ;  if  thou  knowest  not,  God 
knoweth.  Why  is  thy  heart  cast  down  ?  What  evil  hast  thou 
done?  Poverty  is  no  crime. 

Dec.  24.— One  may  be  right  happy  after  all,  even  at  the 
poorest.  We  have  a  thousand  pleasures  in  Jenny's  new  cloak. 
She  looks  as  beautiful  in  it  as  a  bride.  But  she  wishes  to 
wear  it  the  first  time  abroad  at  church  on  New  Year's  day. 

Every  thing  she  reckons  up,  and  shows  me  with  how  little 
expense  she  has  got  through  the  day.    We  are  all  in  bed  by 


i  o'clock,  to  save  oil  and.  coals.  That  is  no  great  hardship. 
The  girls  are  so  much  the  more  industrious  in  the  day,  and 
they  chat  in  bed  together  until  midnight.  We  have  a  beauti- 
ful supply  of  turnips  and  vegetables.  Jenny  thinks  we  can 
get  through  six  or  eight  weeks,  without  running  in  debt.  That 
were  a  stroke  of  management  without  parallel.  And  until 
then  we  all  hope  that  Mr.  Fleetman  will  keep  his  word  like 
an  honest  man,  and  pay  us  baok  the  loan.    If  I  appear  to  dis- 


trust him,  it  awakens  all  Jenny's  zeal.  She  will  allow  no  evil 
of  the  comedian. 

He  is  our  constant  topic.  The  girls  especially  make  a  great 
deal  out  of  him.  His  appearance  interrupted  the  uniformity 
of  our  life.  He  will  supply  us  with  conversation  for  a  full 
half  year.  Pleasant  is  Jenny's  anger  when  the  mischievous 
Polly  exclaims,  "But  he  is  an  actor!"  Then  Jenny  tells  of 
the  celebrated  actors  in  London  who  are  invited  to  dine  with 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  she  is  ready  to  prove 
that  Fleetman  will  become  one  of  the  first  actors  in  the  world, 
for  he  has  fine  talents,  and  a  graceful  address  and  well-chosen 
phrases.  "  Yes  indeed !"  said  the  sly  Polly  to-day  very 
wittily,  "  beautiful  phrases !  he  called  thee  an  angel."  "  And 
thee  to,"  cried  Jenny,  somewhat  vexed.  "  But  I  was  only 
thrown  into  the  bargain,"  rejoined  Polly, "  he  looked  only  at 
thee." 

This  chat  and  childish  raillery  of  my  children  awakened 
my  anxiety.  Polly  is  growing  up ;  Jenny  is  eighteen.  What 
prospect  have  I  of  seeing  these  poor  children  provided  for? 

Jenny  is  a  well-bred,  modest,  handsome  maiden ;  but  all  C - 

knows  our  poverty.  We  are  therefore  little  regarded,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  husband  for  Jenny.  An  angel  with- 
out  money  is  not  thought  half  so  much  of  now-a-aays  as  a 
devil  with  a  bag  full  of  guineas.  Jenny's  only  wealth  is  her 
gentle  face.  That  everybody  looks  kindly  on.  Even  the 
grocer  Jones,  when  she  carried  him  his  money,  gave  her  a 

Eotind  of  almonds  and  raisins  for  a  present,  and  told  her  how 
e  was  grieved  to  take  my  money,  end  that,  if  I  bought  of 
him,  he  would  give  me  credit  till  Ea*tor.  He  has  never  once 
said  so  much  to  me. 

When  1  die,  who  will  take  care  of  my  desolate  children  7 
Who !  the  God  of  Heaven.  They  are  at  least  qualified  to  go 
to  service  any  where.  1  will  not  distress  myself  about  the 
futnre. 

Dec.  26.— Two  hard  days  these  have  been.  I  have  never 
had  so  laborious  a  Christmas.  I  preached  my  two  sermons  in 
two  days  five  times  in  four  different  churches.  The  road  was 
very  bad,  and  the  wind  and  weather  fearful.  Age  is  begin- 
1  ning  to  make  itself  felt.  I  have  not  the  freshness  and  activity 
I  once  had.  Indeed,  cabbage  and  turnips,  scantily  buttered, 
with  only  a  glass  of  fresh  water,  do  not  afjprd  much  nourish- 
ment 

I  have  dined  both  days  with  Farmer  Hurst  The  people  in 
the  country  ore  more  hospitable  by  far  than  here  in  me  town, 
where  nobody  has  thought  of  inviting  me  to  dinner  these  six 
months.  Ah  !  could  I  have  only  had  my  daughter*  with  me 
at  table  !  What  profusion  was  tnere  !  Could  they  have  only 
had  for  a  Christmas  feast  what  the  farmer's  dogs  received  of 
the  fragments  of  our  meal !  They  did  have  some  cake,  and 
they  are  feasting  on  it  now  while  I  write.  It  was  lucky  that 
I  had  courage,  when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pressed  me  to 
eat  more,  to  say  that,  with  their  leave,  I  would  carry  a  little 
slice  of  the  cake  home  to  my  daughters.  The  goon-hearted 
people  packed  me  a  little  bag  full,  and,  besides,  as  it  rained 
pitifully,  sent  me  home  in  their  wagon. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indeed  of  little  importance,  if  one 
has  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger  and  thirst  Yet  it  may  not 
be  denied  that  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  body  is  on 
agreeable  thing.  One's  thoughts  are  clearer.  One  feels  with 
more  vivacity. 

I  am  very  tired.  My  conversation  with  Farmer  Hurst  was 
noteworthy.    I  will  write  it  off  to-morrow. 

Dec.  87.— We  have  lived  to  know  what  perfect  joy  is.  But 
one  must  be  moderate  in  his  joys.  The  girls  must  leam  self- 
restraint,  and  practise  themselves  therein.  Therefore  I  lay 
aside  the  packet  of  money  which  Mr.  Fleetman  has  sent.  I 
will  not  break  the  seal  until  after  dinner.  My  daughters  are 
Eve's  daughters.  They  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  what 
Mr.  Fleetman  writes.  They  are  examining  the  address,  and 
the  packet  is  passing  from  one  to  the  other  three  times  in  a 
minute. 

Indeed  I  am  more  disturbed  than  rejoiced.  I  lent  Mr.  Fleet- 
man  only  twelve  shillings,  and  he  sends  me  back  £5.  God  be 
praised !  He  must  have  been  very  successful. 

How  joy  and  sorrow  interchange  !  I  went  early  this  mornjng 
to  the  alderman,  Mr.  Fieldson,  tor  I  was  told  yesterday  that 
the  wagoner  Brook  at  Walton  Basset  had,  on  account  of  his 
embarrassments,  destroyed  himself.  Some  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago  I  went  security  for  him  to  the  amount  of  £100.  He 
was  distantly  related  to  my  sainted  wife.  The  bond  has 
never  been  cancelled.  The  man  has  latterly  had  much  trouble, 
and  given  himself  up  to  drinking. 

The  alderman  comforted  me  not  a  little.  He  said  he  had 
heard  the  report,  but  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  Brook 
had  destroyed  himself.  There  had  been  no  authentic  intelli- 
gence. 8o  I  returned  home  comforted,  and  prayed  by  the 
way  that  God  would  be  gracious  to  me. 

I  had  hardly  reached  the  house  when  Polly  ran  to  meet  me, 
exclaiming  almost  breathless,  MA  letter!  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fleetman,  father,  wilh  £5!  But  the  packet  has  cost  seven 
pence."  Jenny,  with  blushing  looks,  handed  it  to  me  before 
I  hod  laid  down  my  hat  and  staff.  The  children  were  half  out 
of  their  wits  with  joy.    So  I  pushed  aside  their  scissors,  and 
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■aid,  M  Do  yon  not  see,  children,  that  it  is  harder  to  bear  a  great 
joy  with  composure,  than  a  great  evil  ?  I  have  often  admired 
your  cheerfhlnesa  when  we  were  in  the  greatest  want,  and 
knew  not  where  we  were  to  find  food  for  the  neit  day.  But 
now  the  first  smile  of  fortune  puts  you  beside  yourselves.  To 
punish  you,  1  shall  not  open  the  letter  nor  the  packet  of  money 
until  after  dinner." 

Jenny  would  have  it  that  it  was  not  the  money,  bat  Jffr. 
Fleetman's  honesty  aud  gratitude  that  delighted  her,  and  that 
she  only  wanted  to  know  what  he  wrote  and  how  he  was ;  but 
I  adhered  to  my  determination.  This  little  curiosity  must 
leam  to  practise  patience. 

The  tame  day.  Eve.— Our  joy  is  turned  into  sorrow.  The 
letter  with  the  money  came,  not  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  but  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Snarl.  He  gives  me  notice  that  our  engagement 
will  terminate  at  Easter,  and  he  informs  me  that  until  that 


ed  the  new  vicar,  my  successor,  to  attend  to  the  care  of  the 
parish. 

Thus  the  talk  of  the  people  here  in  town  was  not  wholly 
without  foundation,  and  it  may  also  be  true,  what  is  said,  that 
the  new  vicar  had  received  his  appointment  thus  readily,  be- 
cause he  has  married  a  near  relative  of  his  reverence,  a  lady 
of  doubtful  reputation.  So  1  must  lose  my  office  and  my  bread 
for  the  sake  of  such  a  person,  and  be  turned  into  the  street 
with  my  poor  children,  because  a  man  can  be  found  to  buy 
my  place  at  the  price  of  his  own  honour. 

Jenny  and  Polly  turned  deadly  pale,  when  they  found  that 
the  letter  came  not  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  but  from  the  rector ; 
and  that  the  money,  instead  of  being  the  generous  return  of  a 
grateful  heart,  was  the  last  wretched  gratuity  for  my  long  and 
laborious  services.  Polly  threw  herself  sobbing  into  a  chair, 
and  Jenny  left  the  room.  My  hand  trembled  as  1  held  the  let- 
ter containing  my  formal  dismissal.  But  1  went  into  my  little 
chamber,  locked  myself  in,  and  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed, 
while  Polly  wept  aloud. 

J  rose  from  my  knees  refreshed  and  comforted,  and  took  my 
Bible ;  and  the  first  words  upon  which  my  eyes  fell  were, 
u  Fear  not,  for  I  luive  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by 
thyname ;  thou  art  mine." 

Then  all  fear  vanished  out  of  my  heart.  I  looked  up,  and 
■aid,  M  Vea,  Lord,  I  am  thine." 

As  Polly  appeared  to  have  ceased  weeping,  I  went  back 
into  the  parlour ;  but  when  1  saw  her  upon  her  knees  praying, 
with  her  clasped  hands  resting  on  a  cbnir,  I  drew  back  and  shut 
the  door  very  softly,  that  the  dear  soul  might  not  be  disturbed. 

After  some  time  1  heard  Jenny  come  in.  I  then  returned  to 
ray  daughters.  They  were  sitting  at  the  window.  1  saw  by 
Jenny's  eyes  that  she  had  been  giving  relief  to  her  anguish  in 
solitude.  They  both  looked  timidly  at  me.  I  believe  they 
feared  lest  they  should  see  despair  depicted  on  my  counte- 
nance. But  when  they  saw  that  I  was  quite  composed,  and 
that  I  addressed  them  with  cheerfulness,  they  were  evidently 
relieved.  I  took  the  letter  and  the  money,  and  humming  a 
tune,  threw  them  into  my  desk.  They  did  not  allude  to  what 
had  happened  the  whole  day.  This  silence  in  them  was  owing 
to  a  tender  consideration  for  me  ;  with  me  it  was  fear  lest  I 
should  expose  my  weakness  before  my  children. 

Dec.  28.— It  is  good  to  let  the  first  storm  go  by,  without  look- 
ing one's  troubles  too  closely  in  the  fece.  We  have  all  had  a 
good  night' 8  sleep.  We  talk  freely  now  of  Dr.  Snarl's  letter, 
and  of  my  loss  of  office,  as  of  old  affairs.  We  propose  all 
kinds  of  plans  for  the  future.  The  bitterest  thing  is  that  we 
must  be  separated.  We  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  that 
Jenny  and  roily  should  go  to  service  in  respectable  families, 
while  1  betake  myself  to  my  travels  to  seek  somewhere  a  place 
and  bread  for  myself  and  children. 

Polly  has  again  recovered  her  usual  cheerfulness.  She 
brings  out  again  her  dream  about  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  gives 
us  much  amusement.  She  counts  almost  too  superstitious! y 
upon  a  new  year's  present.  1  have  sometimes  thought  much 
oi  dreams,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  them. 

As  soon  as  the  new  vicar,  my  successor,  shall  have  arrived 
and  is  able  to  assume  the  office,  1  shall  hand  over  to  him  the 
parish-books,  and  take  my  way  in  search  of  bread  elsewhere. 
In.  the  meantime,  I  will  write  to  a  couple  of  old  friends  at  Salis- 
bury and  Warminster,  to  request  them  to  find  good  places  for 
my  daughters,  as  cooks,  seamstresses,  or  chambermaids.  Jenny 
would  be  an  excellent  governess  for  little  children. 

I  will  not  leave  my  daughters  here.  The  place  is  poor,  the 
people  are  unsocial,  proud,  and  have  the  narrow  ways  of  a 
small  town.  They  talk  now  of  nothing  but  the  new  vicar. 
Some  are  sorry  that  1  must  leave,  bat  lknow  not  who  takes 
it  to  heart. 

Dec.  89.— I  have  written  to-day  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  laid  before  him  in  lively  terms,  the  sad,  helpless 
situation  of  my  children,  and  my  long  and  faithful  services  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  He  must  be  a  humane,  pious  man. 
May  God  touch  his  heart !  Among  the  three  hundred  and  four 
parishes  of  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  there  must  certainly  be 
found  for  me  at  least  some  little  corner !  I  do  not  ask  much. 


Dec.  30.— The  bishop's  mitre  that  Polly  dreamt  of  must  soon 
make  its  appearance,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  go  to  jail.  I  tee 
now  very  plainly  that  the  jail  is  inevitable. 

I  am  very  weak,  and  in  vain  do  I  exert  myself  to  practise 
my  old  heroism.  Even  strength  fails  me  for  fervent  prayer. 
My  distress  is  too  much  for  me. 

Yes,  the  jail  is  unavoidable.  I  will  say  it  to  myself  plainly, 
that  I  may  become  accustomed  to  the  prospect. 

The  All-merciful  have  mercy  on  my  dear  children  !  1  may 
not — I  cannot  tell  them. 

Perhaps  a  speedy  death  will  save  me  from  the  disgrace.  I 
feel  as  if  my  very  nones  would  crumble  away ;  fever-shiver- 
ing in  every  limb,— I  cannot  write  for  trembling. 

Some  hours  after. — Already  I  feel  more  composed.  I  would 
have  thrown  myself  into  the  arms  of  God  and  prayed.  But  1 
was  not  well.  I  lay  down  on  my  bed.  I  believe  1  have  slept, 
perhaps  also  I  fainted.  Some  three  hours  have  passed.  My 
daughters  have  covered  my  feet  with  pillows.  lam  weak  in 
body,  but  my  heart  is  again  fresh.  Every  thing  which  has 
happened,  which  I  have  heard,  flits  before  me  like  a  dream. 

So  the  wagoner  Brook  has  indeed  made  away  with  himself. 
Alderman  Fieldson  has  called  and  given  me  the  intelligence. 
He  had  the  coroner's  account,  together  with  the  notice  of  my 
bond.  Brook's  debts  are  very  heavy.  I  most  account  to 
Withell,  a  woollen-draper  of  Trowbridge,  for  the  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

Mr.  Fieldson  had  good  cause  to  commiserate  me  heartily. 
Good  God  !  a  hundred  pounds  sterling !  How  shall  I  ever  ob- 
tain it?  All  that  I  and  my  children  have  in  the  world  would 
not  bring  a  hundred  shillings.  Brook  used  to  be  esteemed  an 
upright  and  wealthy  man.  1  never  thought  that  he  would 
come  to  such  an  end.  The  property  of  my  wife  was  consumed 
in  her  long  sickness,  and  I  had  to  sacrifice  the  few  acres  at 
Bradford  which  she  inherited.  Now  I  am  a  beggar.  Ah !  if 
I  were  only  a  free  beggar !  I  must  go  to  prison  if  Mr.  Withell 
is  not  merciful.  It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  think  of  pay- 
ing  him. 

Same  day.  Eve. — I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  What ! 
to  faint !  to  despair !  Fy !  And  yet  believe  in  a  Providence ! 
And  a  priest  of  the  Lord !  Fy,  Thomas ! 

I  have  recovered  my  composure,  and  done  what  I  should.  I 
have  just  carried  to  the  post-office  a  letter  to  Mr.  Withell  at 
Trowbridge,  in  which  I  have  stated  my  utter  inability  to  pay 
the  bond,  and  confessed  myself  ready  to  go  to  jail.  If  he  has 
any  human  feeling,  he  will  have  pity  on  me ;  if  not,  he  may 
drag  me  away,  withersoever  he  will. 

When  I  came  from  the  office,  1  put  the  courage  of  my  child- 
ren to  the  proof.  I  wished  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst.  Ah ! 
the  maidens  were  more  of  men  than  the  man,  more  of  Chris- 
tians than  the  priest. 

I  told  them  of  Brook's  death,  of  my  debt,  and  of  the  possible 
consequences.    They  listened  earnestly  and  in  great  sorrow. 

"  To  prison !"  said  Jenny,  silently  weeping,  while  she  threw 
her  arms  around  me.  "  Ah,  thou  good,  poor  father,  thou  bast 
done  no  wrong:,  and  yet  hast  to  bear  so  much  !  I  will  go  to 
Trowbridge ;  I  will  throw  myself  at  Withell'a  feet;  I  will  not 
rise  until  he  releases  thee  !" 

"  No,"  cried  Polly,  sobbing,  u  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Tradesmen  are  tradesmen.    They  will  not  for  all  thy  tears 

S've  up  a  farthing  of  father's  debt.  1  will  go  to  the  woollen* 
■aper,  and  bind  myself  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  and  be  his 
slave,  until  1  have  paid  him  with  my  labour  what  father  owes." 
In  forming  such  plans,  they  gradually  grew  more  composed. 
But  they  saw  also  the  vanity  of  their  hopes.  At  last  said 
Jenny,  "  Why  all  these  useless  plans  I  Let  ua  wait  for  Mr. 
WithelTs  answer.  If  he  will  be  cruel,  let  him  be  so.  God  is 
also  in  the  jail.  Father,  go  to  jail.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  be  bet- 
ter there  than  with  us  in  our  poverty.    Go,  for  thou  , 


without  guilt.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  it  for  thee.  We  will 
both  go  to  service,  and  our  wages  will  procure  thee  every 
thing  needful.  I  will  not  be  ashamed  even  to  bee.  To  go 
a-begging  for  a  father  has  something  honourable  and  holy  m 
it.  We  will  come  and  visit  thee  from  time  to  time.  Thou 
shalt  be  well  taken  care  of.    We  will  fear  no  more." 

"  Jenny,  thou  art  right,"  said  Polly ,-  "  whoever  fears,  does 
not  believe  in  God.  1  am  not  afraid.  I  will  be  cheerful— as 
cheerful  as  I  can  be,  separated  from  father  and  thee." 

Such  conversations  cheered  my  heart.  Fleetman  was  right 
when  he  said  that  I  had  two  angels  of  the  Lord  at  my  side. 

Dec,  31.— The  year  is  ended.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  it  has 
been,  with  the  exception  of  some  storms,  a  right  beautiful  and 
happy  year !  It  is  true,  we  often  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat — 
still  we  have  had  enough.  My  poor  salary  has  often  occasion- 
ed me  bitter  cares,  still  our  cares  have  had  their  pleasures. 
And  now  I  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  supporting  myself 
and  my  children  half  a-year  longer.  But  how  many  have  not 
even  as  much,  and  know  not  where  to  get  another  day's  sub- 
sistence !  My  place,  have  1  lost.  In  my  old  age  I  am  without 
office  or  bread.  It  is  possible  that  I  shall  spend  the  next  year 
in  a  jail,  separated  from  my  good  daughters.  Still  Jenny  is 
right ;  God  is  there  also  in  the  jail ! 

To  a  pure  conscience  there  is  no  hell  even  in  hell,  and  la  a 
bad  heart  no  heaven  in  heaven.    1  am  very  happy. 
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Whoever  knows  how  to  endure  privation  U  rich.  A  food 
conscience  is  better  than  that  which  the  world  names  hon- 
oor.  As  aooa  u  uwe  are  able  to  look  with  indifference 
upon  what  people  call  honour  and  shame,  then  do  we  become 
truly  worthy  or  honour.  He  who  can  despite  the  world,  enjoya 
heaven.  1  understand  the  gospel  better  every  day,  since  I 
have  learned  to  read  it  by  the  tight  of  experience.  The 
scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  study  the  letter,  not  the 
spirit.    Nature  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures. 

With  these  reflections  1  conclude  the  year. 

1  am  very  glad  that  1  have  now  for  some  time  persevered  in 
keeping  this  journal.  Every  body  should  keep  one.  One 
may  learn  more  from  himself  than  from  the  wisest  books. 
When,  by  daily  setting  down  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  in 
a  manner  pourtray  ourselves,  we  can  see  at  the  end  of  the 
▼ear  how  many  different  faces  we  have.  Man  is  not  always 
like  himself.  He  who  says  he  knows  himself,  can  answer  tor 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  only  at  the  moment.  Few  know 
what  they  were  yesterday;  still  fewer  what  they  will  be  to- 


A  day-book  is  useful  also,  because  it  helps  us  to  grow  in 
frith  in  God  and  Providence.  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
does  not  teach  us  so  much  about  these  things  as  the  thoughts, 
judgments,  and  feelings  of  a  single  individual  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

I  have  also  had  this  year  new  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  u  Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly,  but  the 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  morning."  When  things  go  hard 
with  me,  then  I  am  most  at  my  esse, always  excepting  the  first 
shock,  for  then  I  please  myself  with  the  prospect  of  the  relief 
which  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  I  smile  because  nothing  can  dis- 
turb me.  On  the  other  hand,  when  every  thing  goes  accord- 
ing to  my  wishes,  I  am  timid  and  anxious,  and  cannot  give 
myself  up  freely  to  joy.  I  distrust  the  continuance  of  my 
peace.  Those  are  the  hardest  misfortunes,  which  we  allow 
to  take  us  by  surprise.  It  is  likewise  true  that  trouble  looks 
more  terrible  in  the  distance  than  when  it  is  upon  us.  Clouds 
are  never  so  black  when  near  as  they  seem  in  the  distance. 

I  have  learnt  from  all  my  calamities  to  consider,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  what  will  be  their  worst  effect  upon 
me.    So  I  prepare  myself  for  the  worst,  and  it  seldom  comes. 

This  also  I  find  good— I  sometimes  play  with  my  hopes,  but 
1  never  let  my  hopes  play  with  me.  So  I  keep  them  in  check. 
I  have  only  to  remember  how  rarely  fortune  has  been  favoura- 
ble to  me ;  then  all  air  castles  vanish  as  if  they  were  asham- 
ed to  appear  before  me.  Alas  for  him  who  is  the  sport  of  hie 
hopes  !  He  pursues  will-o'-the-wisps  into  bogs  and  mire. 

New  Year  »  Day,  1765.    A.  Af .— A  wonderful  and  sad  affair 


tens  the  veer.    Here  follows  its  history. 
Early,  about  six  o'clock,  as  I  lay  i 


j  in  bed  thinking  over  my 
sermon,  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  front  door.  Polly  was  up 
and  in  the  kitchen.  She  ran  to  open  the  door  and  see  who 
was  there.  8uch  early  visits  are  not  usual  with  us.  A  stran- 
ger presented  himself  with  a  large  box,  which  he  handed  to 

Polly  with  these  words  :  "  Mr. "  (Polly  lost  the  name) 

u  sends  this  box  to  the  Rev.  Vicar,  and  requests  him  to  be  very 
careful  of  the  contents." 

Folly  took  the  box  with  joyful  surprise.  The  man  disap- 
peared. Polly  tapped  lightly  at  my  chamber  door  to  see 
whether  1  was  awake.  I  answered,  and  she  came  in,  and 
wishing  me  "  a  happy  new  year,"  as  well  as  "  good  morning,'' 
added  laughing,  u  you  will  see  now,  dear  father,  whether  Pol 
ly's  dreams  are  not  prophetic.  The  promised  bishop's  mitre 
is  come !"  And  then  she  told  me  how  a  New  Year's  present 
had  been  given  her  for  me.  it  vexed  me,  that  ahe  had  not 
asked  more  particularly  for  the  name  of  my  unknown  patron 
or  benefactor. 

While  she  went  out  to  light  a  lamp  and  call  Jenny,  1  dressed 
"myself.    I  cannot  deny  that  I  waa  burning  with  curiosity 

[that 
have 
surprise  me  with  a  box  of 'cake,  and  I  ad- 
mired his  modesty  in  sending  me  the  present  before  it  was  light. 

When  I  entered  the  parlour,  Polly  and  Jenny  were  standing 
at  the  table  on  which  lay  the  box  directed  te  me,  carefully 
sealed,  and  of  an  unusual  site.  I  had  never  seen  exactly  such 
a  box  before.  I  lifted  it,  and  found  it  pretty  heavy.  In  the 
lopwere  two  smoothly  cut  round  holes. 

With  Jenny's  help,  I  opened  the  box  very  cautiously,  aa  1 
had  been  directed  to  handle  the  contents  carefully.    A  fine 

white  cloth  was  removed,  and  lo ! but  no,  our  astonishment 

is  indescribable.  We  all  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "Good 
Godr 

There  lay  a  little  child  asleep,  some  six  or  eight  weeks  old, 
dressed  in  the  finest  linen,  with  rose-coloured  ribands.  lis 
little  head  rested  upon  a  soft  blue  silk  cushion,  and  it  was  well 
wrapt  up  in  a  blanket.  The  covering,  as  well  as  tlie  little  cap, 
was  trimmed  with  the  costliest  Brabant  lace. 

We  stood  some  momenta  gaxing  at  it  with  silent  wonder. 
At  last  Polly  broke  out  into  a  comical  laugh,  and  cried, u  What 
ahull  we  do  with  it  ?  This  is  no  bishop's  mitre  !"  Jenny  timid- 
ly touched  the  cheek  of  the  deeping  babe  with  the  point  of 


her  finger,  and  in  a  tone  full  of  pity,  said,  "  Poor,  dear  little 
creature !  thou  hast  no  mother,  or  might  as  well  have  no  moth- 
er! Great  God!  to  cast  off  such  a  lovely,  helpless  being! 
Only  see,  father,  only  see,  Polly,  how  peacefully  and  trustful- 
ly it  sleeps,  unconscious  of  its  fate,  as  if  it  knew  that  it  waa 
lying  in  God's  hand.  Sleep  on,  thou  poor,  forsaken  one !  Thy 
parents  are  perhaps  too  high  in  rank  to  care  for  thee,  and  too 
happy  to  permit  thee  to  disturb  their  happiness.  Sleep  on, 
we  will  not  cast  thee  out.  They  have  brought  thee  to  the 
right  place.    I  will  be  thy  mother." 

As  Jenny  waa  speaking,  two  large  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
I  caught  the  pious,  gentle- hearted  creature  to  my  breast  and 
said, u  Be  a  mother  to  this  little  one !  The  stepchildren  of  for- 
tune come  to  her  stepchildren.  God  tries  our  faith— no,  he 
does  not  try  it,  He  knows  it.  Therefore  is  this  forsaken  little 
creature  brought  to  us.  We  do  not  indeed  know  how  we  shall 
subsist  from  one  day  to  another,  but  He  knows,  who  has  ap- 
pointed us  to  be  parents  to  this  orphan." 

Thus  the  matter  was  soon  settled.  The  child  continued  to 
sleep  sweetly  on.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  exhausted  ourselves 
in  conjectures  about  its  parents,  who  were  undoubtedly  known 
to  us,  as  the  box  waa  directed  to  me.  Polly,  alas !  could  tell 
us  nothing  more  of  the  person  who  brought  it  than  she  had 
already  told.  Now,  while  the  little  thing  sleeps,  and  I  run 
over  my  New  Year's  sermon  upon  "  the  Power  of  the  Eternal 
Providence,"  my  daughters  are  holding  a  council  about  the 
nursing  of  the  poor  stranger.  Pollv  exhibits  all  the  delight  of 
a  child.  Jenny  appears  to  be  much  moved.  With  me,  it  is  as 
if  I  entered  upon  the  New  Year  in  ihe  midst  of  miracles,  and — 
it  may  be  superstition,  or  it  may  be  not— as  if  this  little  child 
were  sent  to  be  our  guardian  angel  in  our  need.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  peace,  the  still  happiness  which  I  have. 

Same  day.  Eve.— I  came  home  greatly  exhausted  and  weary 
with  the  sacred  labours  of  the  day.  1  had  a  long  and  rugged 
walk.  But  1  was  inspirited  by  a  happy  return  home,  by  the 
cheerfulness  of  my  daughters,  by  our  pleasant  little  parlour. 
The  table  was  ready  laid  for  me,  and  on  it  stood  a  flask  of 
wine,  a  New  Year's  present  from  an  unknown  benevolent 
hand. 

The  looks  of  the  lovely  little  child  in  Jenny's  arms  refreshed 
me  above  all  things.  Polly  showed  roe  the  beautiful  little  bed 
of  our  nursling,  the  doxen  fine  napkins,  the  dear  little  caps 
and  night-clothes,  which  were  in  the  box,  and  then  a  sealed 
packet  of  money  directed  to  me,  which  they  had  fount)  at  the 
feet  of  the  child  when  it  awoke,  and  they  took  it  out 

Anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  parentage  of  our  little 
unknown  inmate,  I  opened  the  packet.  It  contained  a  roll  of 
twenty  guineas  and  a  letter,  aa  follows : 

*'  Relying  with  entire  confidence  upon  the  piety  and  hu- 
manity of  your  reverence,  the  unhappy  parents  of  this  dear 
child  commend  it  to  your  care.  Do  not  forsake  it  We  will 
testify  our  gratitude  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  ourselves 
known  to  you.  Although  at  a  distance,  we  shall  keep  a  care- 
ful watch,  and  know  every  thing  that  you  do.  The  dear  boy 
is  named  Alfred.  He  has  been  baptised.  His  board  for  the 
first  quarter  accompanies  this.  The  same  sum  will  be  punc- 
tually remitted  to  you  every  three  months.  Take  the  child. 
We  commend  him  to  the  tenderness  of  your  daughter  Jenny." 

When  I  had  read  the  letter.  Polly  leaped  with  joy,  and  cned, 
u  There's  the  bishop's  mitre !"  Bountiful  heaven  !  how  rich 
had  we  suddenly  become.  We  read  the  letter  a  dozen  times. 
We  did  not  trust  our  eyes  to  look  at  the  gold  upon  the  table. 
What  a  New  Year's  present !  From  my  heaviest  cares  for  the 
future  was  1  thus  suddenly  relieved.  But  in  what  a  strange 
and  mysterious  way !  In  vain  did  I  think  over  all  the  people  I 
knew,  in  order  to  discover  who  it  might  be  who  bad  been 
forced  by  birth  or  rank  to  conceal  the  existence  of  their  child, 
or  who  were  able  to  make  such  a  liberal  compensation  for  a 
simple  service  of  Christian  charity.  I  tasked  my  recollection, 
but  I  could  think  of  no  one.  And  yet  it  was  evident  that  these 
parents  were  well  acquainted  with  me  and  mine. 

Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ! 

Jon.  2. — Fortune  is  heaping  her  favours  upon  me.  This 
morning  I  again  received  a  packet  of  money,  £12,  by  the  post, 
with  a  totter  from  Mr.  Fleetman.  It  is  too  much.  For  a  shil- 
ling- he  returns  me  a  pound.  Things  must  have  gone  well 
witn  him.  He  says  as  much.  I  cannot,  alas,  thank  him,  for 
he  has  forgotten  to  mention  his  address.  God  forbid  I  should 
be  puffed  up  with  my  present  riches.  I  hope  now  in  time  to 
pay  off  honestly  my  bond  to  Mr.  Withe  11. 

When  I  told  my  daughters  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fleetman,  there  waa  a  new  occasion  for  joy.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  what  the  girls  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Fleetman. 
Jenny  grew  very  red,  and  Polly  jumped  up  laughingly,  and 
held  up  both  her  bands  before  Jenny's  face,  and  Jenny  behav- 
ed as  if  she  was  right  vexed  with  the  playful  girl. 

1  read  out  Fleetman's  letter.  But  I  could  scarcely  do  it,  for 
the  young  man  is  an  enthusiast.  He  writes  many  nattering 
things  which  I  do  not  deserve.  He  exaggerates  every  thing, 
even  indeed  when  he  speaks  of  the  goodJenny.  I  pitied  the 
poor  girl  while  I  read.  1  did  not  dare  to  took  at  her.  The 
however,  which  relates  to  her,  is  worthy  of  note,    b 


passage,  !m 
runs  thus: 
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1  When,  excellent  sir,  I  went  from  your  door,  I  felt  as  if  I 
ire  quitting  a  father's  roof  for  the  bleak  world  I  shall  never 
fo/get  you,  never  forget  how  happy  I  waa  with  you.  I  tee  you 
now  before  me,  in  your  rich  poverty,  in  your  Christian  humili- 

?\  in  your  patriarchal  simplicity.  And  the  lovely,  fascinating 
oily;  and  the— ah!  for  your  Jenny  1  have  no  words!  In 
what  words  shall  one  describe  the  heavenly  loveliness  by 
which  everything  earthly  is  transfigured  7  For  ever  shall  I 
remember  the  moment  when  she  gave  me  the  twelve  shillings, 
and  the  gentle  tone  of  consolation  with  which  she  spoke  to 
me.  Wonder  not  that  I  have  the  twelve  shillings  still.  I 
would  not  part  with  them  for  a  thousand  guineas.  I  shall 
soon  perhaps  explain  everything  to  you  personally.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  been  so  happy  or  so  miserable  as  I  am  now. 
Commend  me  to  your  sweet  daughters,  if  they  still  bear  me 
in  remembrance. 

I  conclude  from  these  lines  that  he  intends  to  come  this  way 
again.    The  prospect  gives  me  pleasure.    In  his  unbounded 

ratitude,  the  young  man  has  perhaps  sent  me  his  all,  because 
once  lent  him  hall  of  my  ready  money.    That  grieves  me. 
He  seems  to  be  a  thoughtless  youth,  yet  he  has  an  honest  heart. 

We  have  great  delight  in  the  little  Alfred.  The  little  thing 
laughed  to  day  upon  Polly,  as  Jenny  was  holding  him,  like  a 
young  mother,  in  her  arms.  The  girls  are  more  handy  with 
the  little  citizen  of  the  world  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  it  is 
a  beautiful  child.  We  have  bought  him  a  handsome  cradle, 
and  provided  abundantly  for  all  lus  little  wants.  The  cradle 
standi?  at  Jenny's  bedside.  She  watches  day  and  night  like  a 
guardian  spirit,  over  her  tender  charge. 

Jan.  3.— To-day  Mr.  Curate  Thomson  arrived  with  his  young 
wife,  and  sent  for  me.  I  went  to  him  immediately  at  the  inn. 
He  is  an  agreeable  man  and  very  polite.  lie  informed  me 
that  he  was  appointed  my  successor  in  office,  that  he  wished,  if 
I  had  no  objections,  to  enter  immediately  upon  his  duties,  and 
that  I  might  occupy  the  parsonage  until  Easter :  he  would  in 
the  meanwhile  take  up  his  abode  in  lodgings  prepared  for  him 
at  Alderman  Fieldson's. 

I  replied  that,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  resign  my  office  to  him 
Immediately,  as  I  should  thus  be  more  at  liberty  to  look  out  for 
another  situation.  I  desired  only  permission  to  preach  a  fare- 
well sermon  in  the  churches  in  which  I  had  Cor  so  many  years 
declared  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

He  then  said  that  he  would  come  in  the  afternoon  to  ex- 
amine fke  state  of  the  parsonage. 

He  has  been  here  with,  his  wife  and  Alderman  Fieldfton. 
His  lady  was  somewhat  haughty  and  appears  to  be  of  high 
birth,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  that  pleased  her,  and 
she  hardly  deigned  to  look  at  my  daughters.  When  she  saw 
the  Utile  Alfred  in  the  cradle,  the  turned  to  Jenny  and  asked, 
whether  she  were  already  married.  The  good  Jenny  blushed 
up  to  her  hair,  and  shook  her  little  head  by  way  of  negative, 
and  stammered  out  something.  I  had  to  come  to  the  poor  girl's 
assistance.  My  lady  listened  to  my  story  with  great  curiosity, ' 
and  drew  up  her  mouth,  and  shrugged  her  slioulders.  It  was  ■ 
very  disagreeable,  but  1  said  nothing.  1  invited  them  to  take  ■ 
a  cup  of  tea.  But  they  declined.  Mr.  Curate  appeared  to  be  j 
very  obedient  to  the  slightest  hint  of  the  lady.  I 

We  were  very  glad  when  the  visit  was  over.  I 

Jan.  6— Mr.  Wit  hell  is  an  excellent  roan,  to  judge  from  his  j 
letter.  He  sympathizes  with  me  in  regard  to  my  unfortunate 
bond,  and  comforts  me  with  the  assurance  that  I  must  not 
disquiet  myself  if  1  am  not  able  to  pay  it  for  ten  years  or  ever. 
He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  my  circumstances,  for 
he  alludes  to  them  very  cautiously.  He  considers  me  an  ho- 
nest man.  That  gratifies  me  most.  He  shall  not  find  his  confi- 
dence misplaced.  1  will  go  to  Trowbridge  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
pay  Mr.  Withell  Fleetman's  twelve  pounds  sterling,  as  an  in- 
stalment of  my  monstrous  debt. 

Although  Jenny  insists  that  she  sleeps  roundly,  that  little 
Alfred  is  very  quiet  o'  nights,  and  only  wakes  once,  when  she 
gives  him  a  drink  out  of  his  little  bottle,  yet  1  feel  anxious 
about  the  maiden.  She  is  not  so  lively  by  far,  as  formerly, 
although  she  seems  to  be  much  happier  than  when  we  were 
every  day  troubled  about  our  daily  bread.  Sometimes  she  sits 
with  her  needle,  lost  in  a  reverie,  dreaming  with  open  eyes ; 
or  her  hands,  once  so  active,  lie  sunk  upon  her  lap.  When 
she  is  spoken  to,  she  starts,  and  has  to  bethink  herself  what 
waa  said.  All  this  evidently  comes  from  the  interruption  of 
her  proper  rest.  But  she  will  not  hear  a  word  of  it  We 
cannot  even  persuade  her  to  take  a  little  nap  in  the  daytime. 
She  declares  that  she  feels  perfectly  well. 

I  had  no  idea  that  she  had  so  much  vanity.    Fleetman's 

{>raiaes  have  not  displeased  her.  She  has  asked  me  for  bis 
etter,  to  read  once  more.  And  she  has  not  yet  returned  it  to 
me,  but  keeps  it  in  her  work-basket! 
I  don't  care,  for  my  part !  the  vain  thing ! 
Jan.  8.— My  farewell  sermon  was  accompanied  with  the  tears 
of  most  of  my  hearers.  I  see  now  at  last  that  my  parishioners 
love  me.  They  have  expressed  their  obligations  on  all  hands 
and  loaded  roe  with  gifts.  I  never  before  had  such  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions  in  the  bouse,  so  many  dainties  of  all  kinds, 
and  so  much  wine.  A  hundredth  part  of  my  present  plenty 
would  have  made  me  account  myself  over-fortunate  in  past 


j  days. 


But  a 


We  are  really  swimming  in  plenty. 

has  already  been  disposed  of.  I  know  some  poor  I 
lies  in  C       e,  and  Jenny  knows  even  more  than  L    The 
dear  people  share  in  our  pleasures. 

1  was  moved  to  the  inmost  by  my  sermon.  With  tears  had 
I  written  it.  It  was  a  sketch  of  my  whole  past  course  from 
my  call  and  settlement.  I  am  driven  from  the  vineyard  as  an 
unprofitable  servant,  and  yet  I  have  not  laboured  as  a  hireling. 
Many  noble  vines  have  1  planted,  many  deadly  weeds  cat 
away.  I  am  driven  from  the  vineyard  where  1  have  watched, 
and  taught,  and  warned,  and  comforted  and  prayed.  I  have 
shrunk  from  no  sick  bed.  1  have  strengthened  the  dying  for 
the  last  conflict  with  holy  hope.  I  have  gone  after  sinners. 
I  have  not  left  the  poor,  desolate.  1  have  called  back  the  lost 
to  the  way  of  life.  Ah !  all  these  souls  that  were  knit  to  my 
soul,  are  torn  from  roe — why  should  not  my  heart  bleed  1  But 
God's  will  be  done ! 

Gladly  would  I  now  otter  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  with- 
out salary,  but  my  successor  has  the  office.  1  have  been  used 
to  poverty  from  my  birth,  and  care  has  never  forsaken  me 
since  I  stepped  out  of  nay  boy's-sboes.  I  have  enough  for 
myself  and  daughters  in  little  Alfred's  board.  We  shall  be 
able  indeed  to  lay  up  something.  I  would  never  again  com- 
plain of  wind  and  weather  beating  asuinst  my  gray  hairs, 
could  I  only  continue  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to 


my  flock. 

Be  it  so !'  I  will  not  murmur.  The  tear  which  drops  upon 
this  page,  is  no  tear  of  discontent.  I  ask  not  for  riches  and 
good  days,  nor  have  I  ever  asked.  But,  Lord !  Lord !  drive 
not  thy  servant  for  ever  from  thy  service  although  his  powers 
are  small.  Let  me  again  enter  thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy 
blessing  win  souls. 

Jan.  13.— My  journey  to  Trowbridge  has  turned  out  beyond 
all  expectation.  I  arrived  late  with  weary  feet  at  the  pleasant 
little  old  city,  and  could  not  rouse  myself  from  sleep  until  late 
the  next  morning.  After  I  had  put  on  my  clean  clotbea  (I  bad 
not  been  so  finely  dressed  since  my  wedding-day — the  good 
Jenny  shows  a  daughter's  care  for  her  father,)  I  left  the  inn 
and  went  to  Mr.  Withell'e.    He  lives  in  a  splendid,  great  house. 

He  received  me  somewhat  coldly  at  first;  but  When  I  men- 
tioned my  name,  he  led  me  into  his  little  office.  Here  I 
thanked  him  for  his  great  goodness  and  consideration,  told  him 
how  I  had  happened  to  give  the  bond,  and  what  hard  fortunes 
had  hitherto  been  mine.  I  then  laid  my  twelve  pounds  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  Withell  looked  at  me  for  a  while  in  silence,  with  a 
smile,  and  with  some  emotion.  He  then  extended  his  hand,  • 
and  shook  mine,  and  said,  "  I  know  all  about  you.  I  have  in- 
formed myself  particularly  about  your  circumstances.  You 
are  nn  honest  man.  Take  your  twelve  pounds  back.  I  can- 
not find  it  in  my  heart  to  rob  you  of  your  New-Year's  present. 
Rather  let  me  add  a  pound  to  it,  to  remember  me  by.'' 

He  arose,  brought  a  paper  from  another  room,  opened  it  and 
raid,  "  You  know  this  bond  and  your  signature  ?  I  give  it  to 
you  and  your  children."  He  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  placed 
it  in  my  hand. 

I  could  find  no  words,  I  was  so  deeply  moved.  My  eyes 
filled.  He  saw  that  I  would  thank  him,  but  could  not,  and  he 
paid,  u  Hush !  hush !  not  a  syllable,  I  pray  you.  This  is  the 
only  thanks  I  desire  of  you.  I  would  gladly  have  forgiven 
poor  Brook  the  debt,  had  he  only  dealt  frankly  with  me." 

I  don't  know  a  more  noble-hearted  man  than  Mr.  Withell. 
He  was  loo  kind.  He  would  have  me  relate  to  him  much 
of  my  past  history.  He  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
young  gentleman  his  son.  He  had  my  little  bundle,  containing 


my  old  clothes,  brought  from  the  inn,  and  kept  roe  at  his  1 
The  entertainment  was  princely.  The  chamber  in  which  I 
slept,  the  carpet,  the  bed,  were  so  splendid  and  costly  that  1 
hardly  dared  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Withell  sent  me  home  in  his  own  elegant 
carriage.  I  parted  with  my  benefactor  with  a  heart  deeply 
moved.  My  children  wept  with  me  for  joy  when  I  showed 
them  the  bond.  "  See,"  said  I,  "  this  light  piece  of  paper  was 
the  heaviest  burthen  of  my  life,  and  now  it  is  generously  can- 
celled.   Pray  for  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our  deliverer !" 

Jan.  16. — Yesterday  was  the  most  remarkable  day  of  my 
life.  We  were  •sitting  together  in  the  forenoon ;  I  waa  rock- 
ing the  cradle,  Polly  was  reading  aloud,  and  Jenny  waa  seated 
at  the  window  witn  her  needle,  when  she  suddenly  jumped 
up,  and  then  fell  back  again  deadly  pale  into  her  chair.  We 
were  all  alarmed,  and  cried,  "What  is  the  matter?"  8he 
forced  a  smile,  and  said,  "He  is  coming !" 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mr.  FJeetman  in  a  beautiful 
travelling-cloak.  We  greeted  him  right  heartily,  and  were 
truly  glad  to  see  him  so  unexpectedly,  and,  as  it  appeared,  in 
so  much  better  circumstances  than  before.  He  embraced  me, 
kissed  Polly,  and  bowed  to  Jenny,  who  hod  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  agitation.  Her  pale  looks  did  not  escape  him.  He 
inquired  anxiously  about  her  health.  Polly  replied  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  he  then  kissed  Jenny's  hand,  as  though  he  would 
beg  her  pardon  for  having  occasioned  her  such  an  alarm.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  for  the  poor  girl  grew  red 
again  like  a  newly-blown  rose. 

I  called  for  cake  and  wine,  to  treat  my  guest  and  benefactor 
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better  than  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  he  declined,  an  he  could 
not  tarry  long,  and  he  had  company  at  the  inn.  Yet  at  Jenny's 
request,  he  sate  down  and  took  some  wine  with  us. 

As  he  had  spoken  of  the  company  which  had  come  with 
him,  I  supposed  that  it  must  be  a  company  of  comedians,  and 
inquired  whether  they  intended  to  stop  and  play  in  C ,  ob- 
serving that  the  place  was  too  poor.  He  laughed  out,  and  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  we  shall  play  a  comedy,  but  altogether  gratis." 
Polly  was  beside  herself  with  joy,  for  she  had  long  wanted  to 
see  a  play.  She  told  Jenny,  who  had  gone  for  the  cake  and 
wine.  Polly  inquired  whether  many  actors  had  come  with  him. 
u  A  gentleman  and  lady,"  said  he,  "  but  excellent  players." 

Jenny  appeared  unusually  serious.  She  cast  a  sad  look  at 
Fleetman,  and  asked  "  And  yon— will  yon  also  appear  ?*'  This 
was  said  in  that  tone  peculiarly  soft,  yet  very  penetrating, 
which  I  have  seldom  observed  in  her,  and  only  upon  rare  oc- 
casions, and  at  the  most  serious  moments. 

Poor  Fleetman  himself  trembled  at  her  tone,  so  like  the 
voice  of  the  angel  of  doom.  He  looked  up  to  her  with  an  ear- 
nest case,  and  appeared  to  struggle  with  himself  for  an  answer, 
and  then  advancing  towards  her  a  step,  he  said,  "  Miss,  by  my 
God  and  yours,  you  alone  can  decide  that !" 

Jenny  dropped  her  eyes.  He  continued  to  speak.  She 
answered.  I  could  not  comprehend  what  they  were  about. 
They  spoke— Polly  and  I  listened  with  the  greatest  attention, 
but  we  neither  of  us  understood  a  word,  or  rather  we  heard 
words  without  any  sense.  And  yet  Fleetman  and  Jenny  ap- 
peared not  only  to  understand  one  another  perfectly,  but,  what 
struck  me  as  very  strange,  Fleetman  was  deeply  moved  by 
Jenny's  answers,  although  they  expressed  the  veriest  trifles. 
At  last  Fleetman  clasped  his  hands  passionately  to  his  breast, 
raised  his  eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  to  heaven,  and  with  an  ! 
impressive  appearance  of  emotion,  exclaimed,  u  Then  am  I  in- 1 
deed  unhappy !"  | 

Polly  could  hold  out  no  longer.  With  a  comical  vivacity,  ■ 
she  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  at  last  cried  out,  "  I  do  | 
believe  that  you  two  are  beginning;  to  play  already  !"  1 1 

He  pressed  Polly's  hand,  and  said,  "  Ah !  that  it  were  so !"  1 1 
I  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  by  pouring  out  the  wine.   We  - 1 
drank  to  the  welfare  of  our  friend.  Fleetman  turned  to  Jenny,  j 
and  stammered  out,  "  Miss,  in  earnest,  my  welfare  ?"  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  drank. 

Fleetman  immediately  became  more  composed.    He  went 
to  the  cradle,  looked  at  the  child,  and  when  Polly  and  I  had 
told  him  its  history,  he  said  to  Polly,  with  a  smile,  "  Then  you 
have  not  discovered  that  I  sent  you  this  New-Year's  present  T* 
We  all  exclaimed  in  utter  amazement,  u  Who !  you  ?"   He 
then  proceeded  to  relate  what  follows :  u  My  name,"  said  he, 
"  is  not  Fleetman.    I  am  Sir  Cecil  Fairford.    My  sister  and 
myself  have  been  kept  out  of  our  rightful  property  by  my  fa- 
ther's brother,  who  took  advantage  of  certain  ambiguous  con- 
ditions in  my  lather's  will,  and  involved  us  in  a  long  and  em- 
barrassing lawsuit.    We  have  hitherto  lived  with  difficulty 
upon  She  little  property  left  us  by  our  mother,  who  died  early. 
My  sister  has  suffered  most  from  the  tyranny  of  her  uncle, 
who  was  her  guardian,  and  who  had  destined  her  for  the  son 
of  an  intimate  and  powerful  friend  of  his.    But  my  sister,  on 
the  other  band,  was  secretly  contracted  to  the  young  Lord 
Sandom, whose  father,  then  living,  was  opposed  to  their  mar-  j 
riajre.    Without  the  knowledge  either  of  my  uncle  or  the  old  [ 
lord,  they  were  secretly  married.    The  little  Alfred  is  their  j 
son.    My  sister,  under  the  pretence  of  benefiting  her  health  < 
and  availing  herself  of  seabathing,  left  the  house  of  her  guar- 
dian, and  put  herself  under  my  protection.    When  the  child  , 
was  bom,  our  great  concern  was  to  find  a  place  for  it  where  it  I 
would  have  the  tenderest  care.    I  accidentally  heard  a  touch- 1 
ing  account  of  the  poverty  and  humanity  of  the  parish  minis-  j 

tor  of  C ,  and  I  came  hither  to  satisfy  myself.    The  man- 1 

ner  in  which  I  was  treated  by  you  decided  me.  | 

u  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  my  sister  never  returned  ] 
to  her  guardian.  For  about  six  months  ago  I  won  the  suit 
against  him,  and  entered  into  possession  of  my  patrimony. 
My  uncle  instituted  a  new  suit  against  me  for  withdrawing 
my  sister  from  his  charge ;  but  the  old  Lord  Sandom  died  sud- 
denly a  few  days  ago  of  apoplexy,  and  my  brother-in-law  has 
made  his  marriage  public.  So  that  the  suit  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  all  cause  for  keeping  the  child's  birth  secret  is  removed. 
Its  parents  have  now  come  with  me  to  take  the  child  away, 
and  I  have  come  to  take  away  you  and  your  family,  if  the  pro- 
posal 1  make  you  shall  be  accepted. 

u  During  the  lawsuit  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  the  liv- 
ing, which  is  in  the  gift  of  my  family,  has  remained  unoccu- 
pied. I  have  at  my  disposal  this  situation,  which  yields  over 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  You,  sir,  have  lost  your 
place.  I  shall  not  be  happy  unless  you  come  and  reside  near 
me  and  accept  this  living. 

'  God  only  knows  howl  was  affected  at  these  words.  My 
ayes  were  blinded  with  tears  of  joy.  I  stretched  out  my  hands 
to  the  man  who  came  a  messenger  from  heaven.  I  fell  upon 
his  breast.  Polly  threw  her  arms  around  him  with  a  cry  of 
delight.  Jenny  thankfully  kissed  the  baronet's  hand.  But  he 
snatched  it  from  her  with  visible  agitation  and  left  us. 
My  happy  children  were  still  holding  me  in  their  embraces, 


and  we  were  still  mingling  our  tears  and  congratulations, 
when  the  baronet  returned,  bringing  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Sandom,  with  his  wife.  The  latter  was  an  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful young  lady.  Without  saluting  us,  she  ran  to  the  cradle 
of  her  child.  She  knelt  down  over  the  little  Alfred,  kissed 
his  cheeks  and  wept  freely  with  mingled  pain  and  delight. 
Her  lord  raised  her  up,  and  had  much  trouble  in  composing  her. 

When  she  had  recovered  her  composure  and  apologized  to 
ua  all  for  her  behaviour,  she  thanked  first  me  and  then  Polly, 
in  the  most  touching  terms.  Polly  disowned  all  obligation, 
and  pointed  to  Jenny,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  window, and 
said,  "  My  sister  there  has  been  its  mother!" 

Lady  Sandom  approached  Jenny,  gazed  at  her  long  in  si- 
lence and  with  evidently  delighted  surprise,  and  then  glanced 
at  her  brother  wilh  a  smile,  and  folded  Jenny  in  her  arms. 
The  dear  Jenny,  in  her  modesty,  scarcely  dared  to  look  up. 
14 1  am  your  debtor,"  said  my  lady,  "  but  the  service  you  have 
rendered  to  a  mother's  heart  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  repay. 
Become  a  sister  to  me,  lovely  Jenny ;  sisters  can  have  no 
obligations  between  them."  As  they  embraced  each  other, 
the  baronet  approached.  u  There  stands  my  poor  brother," 
said  my  lady ;  "  as  you  are  now  my  sister,  lie  may  stand  nearer 
to  your  heart,  dear  Jenny,  mny  he  not  ?" 

Jenny  blushed  and  said,  M  He  is  my  father's  benefactor." 

41  Will  you  not  be,"  replied  the  lady,  "  the  benefactress  of 
my  poor  brother  ?  Look  kindly  on  him.  If  you  only  knew 
how  he  loves  you  !M 

The  baronet  took  Jenny's  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  said,  as 
Jenny  struggled  to  withdraw  it.  "  Miss,  will  you  be  unkind 
to  me  ?  I  am  unhappy  without  this  hand."  Jenny,  much  dis- 
turbed, let  her  hand  remain  in  his.  The  baronet  then  led  my 
daughter  to  me,  and  begged  me  for  my  blessing. 

"  Jenny,"  said  I,  u  it  depends  upon  thee.  Do  we  dream  ? 
Canst  thou  love  him  ?    Do  thou  decide." 

She  then  turned  to  the  baronet,  who  stood  before  her,  deep- 
ly agitated,  and  cast  upon  him  a  full  penetrating  look,  and  then 
took  his  hand  in  both  hers,  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  looked  up 
to  heaven,  and  softly  whispered,  "God  has  decided." 

1  blessed  my  son  and  my  daughter.  They  embraced. 
There  was  a  solemn  silence.    All  e>  es  were  wet. 

Suddenly  Polly  sprang  up,  laughing  through  her  tears,  and 
flung  herself  upon  my  neck,  while  she  cried,  *•  There !  we 
have  it?  The  New-Year's  present?  Bishop's  mitres  upon 
bishop's  mitres !" 

Little  Alfred  awoke. 

It  is  in  vain— I  cannot  describe  this  day.  My  happy  heart 
is  full,  and  I  am  continually  interrupted. 


THE  BACHELOR'S  DILEMMA. 

"  By  all  the  bright  saints  In  the  Missal  of  Love, 
They  are  both  so  intensely,  bewitchiogty  fair, 

That,  let  Folly  took  solemn,  and  Wisdom  reprove, 
1  can't  make  up  my  mind  which  to  choose  of  the  pair. 

u  There  is  Fanny,  whose  eye  Is  as  bine  and  as  bright 
As  the  depths  of  Spring  skies  in  their  noontide  array : 

Whose  every  fair  feature  is  gleaming  iu  light, 
Like  the  ripple  of  waves  on  a  sunshiny  day : 

"Whose  form,  like  the  willow,  so  slender  and  lithe, 
Has  a  thousand  wild  motions  of  lightness  and  grace ; 

Whose  heart,  as  a  bird's,  ever  buoyant  and  blithe. 
Is  the  home  of  the  sweetness  that  breathes  from  her  face. 

M  There  is  Helen,  more  stately  of  gesture  and  mien, 
Whose  beauty  a  world  of  dark  ringlets  enshroud ; 

With  a  black  regal  eye,  and  the  step  of  a  queen, 
And  a  brow,  like  the  moon  breaking  bright  from  aclond. 

*'  With  a  bosom,  whose  chords  are  so  tenderly  strung, 
That  a  word,  nay,  a  look,  oft  will  waken  its  sigh* ; 

With  a  face,  like  the  heart-searching  tones  of  her  tongue, 
Full  of  music  that  charms  both  the  simple  and  wise. 

14  In  my  moments  of  mirth,  amid  glitter  and  glee, 
When  the  soul  takes  the  hue  that  is  brightest  of  any, 

From  her  sister's  enchantment  my  spirit  Is  free. 
And  the  bumper  I  ciown  is  a  bumper  to  Fanny ! 

"  But,  when  shadows  come  o'er  me  of  sickness  or  grief. 
And  my  heart  with  a  host  of  wild  fancies  Is  swelling. 

From  the  blase  of  her  brightness  I  mm  for  relief, 
To  the  pensive  and  peace-breathing  beauty  of  Helen ! 

**  And  when  sorrow  and  Joy  are  so  blended  together, 
That  to  weep  I'm  unwilling,  to  smile  am  as  loath ; 

When  the  beam  may  be  ktckM  by  the  weight  of  a  fea 
I  would  fain  keep  it  even— by  wedding  them  both ! 

"  But  since  I  must  fix  on  black  eyes  or  blue, 
Quickly  make  up  my  mind  'twixt  a  Grace  and  a  Muse : 

Pr'ythee,  Venus,  instruct  me  that  course  to  pursue 
Which  even  Paris  himself  had  been  puxxled  to  choose!" 

Thus  murmur' d  a  Bard— predetermined  to  marry, 
But  so  equally  charm'd  by  a  Muse  snd  a  Grace, 

That  though  one  of  his  suits  might  be  doora'd  to  miscarry, 
He'd  another  he  straight  could  prefer  in  its  place ! 

So,  trusting  that  "  Fortune  would  favor  the  brave," 
He  ask*d  each  in  her  turn,  bat  they  both  said  him  nay ; 

Lively  Fanny  declared  he  was  itmnekat  too  grave, 
And  Saint  Helen  pronounced  him  a  liiiU  too  gay ! 
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T  HE  MACBETH  OF  MACREADY. 

It  is  evident  that  a  deep  impression  has  been  produced 
by  the  Macbeth  of  Mr.  Macready,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
audience  has  been  powerfully  engaged ;  but  probably  most 
people  would  feel  themselves  somewhat  at  a  loss,  if  called 
upon,  to  say  seriously  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  unde- 
finable  delight,  and  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  this  fascination. 

When  we  first  saw  this  great  actor,  during  the  two  first  acts, 
we  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  think  of  him ;  we  could  not 
make  up  our  mind.  It  was  obvious,  that  here  was  scheme  and 
style  of  acting  essentially  different  from  anything  we  had 
seen  before.  The  actor  was  very  clearly  contemplating  a 
different  purpose  from  other  actors,  and  employing  different 
means  thereto ;  but  what  his  system  was,  and  how  his  ex- 
cellence should  be  characterised,  was  something  of  a  puzzle. 
As  the  piece  went  on,  the  prospect  cleared,  and  we  left  the 
house  at  the  end  of  the  play,  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  as  strangely  affected,  and  as  intensely  delighted  as 
we  had  ever  been  in  our  lives. 

That  which  we  had  in  our  mind,  throughout,  as  the  key 
to  Mr.  Macready's  design,  was  Charles  Lamb's  essay  "  on 
the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  stage  representation.''  In  that  paper,  the 
acutest  critic  of  our  times  ventures  upon  saying,  that  Shaks- 
peare's plays  are  those  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  fitted 
for  performance,  because  the  chief  interest  of  Bhakspeare's 
persons  lies  in  the  mind,  and  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
those  persons ;  whereas,  what  we  see  upon  the  stage,  is  body 
and  bodily  action.  That  which  Lamb  once  considered  to 
be  the  grand  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  he  sup- 
posed it  was  the  nature  of  acting  to  leave  out,  has  been 
Mr.  Macready's  purpose  to  seize  upon  and  to  pourtray } — to 
display  before  you  the  mml  and  mind  of  the  person,  as  it 
was  conceived  by  Shakspeare, — not  simply  to  pronounce 
each  speech  with  that  effectiveness  of  voice  and  attitude 
that  might  best  attend  those  words  considered  by  themselves, 
but  to  reveal  the  moral  clockwork  of  the  feelings  which  re- 
sulted in  striking  out  that  speech  from  the  depths  of  the 
speaker's  heart  From  the  beginning,  it  was  the  individual, 
moral  nature  of  the  royal  homicide  which  was  bared  to  view, 
and  upon  which  our  attention  was  riveted,  and  to  trace  that 
moral  nature  through  all  its  changes  and  declension — to  fol- 
low it  through  all  the  complexity  of  the  passions — to  see  that 
those  lusts  of  the  mind  which  are  at  the  beginning  spirits  to 
animate,  are  afterward  furies  to  punish — to  mark  how  a 
noble  nature  is  first  convulsed  and  then  hardened  by  the 
consciousness  of  guilt, — this  lofty  and  profound  exhibition  it 
was,  which  fascinated  our  attention  through  five  acts,  and 
left  us,  at  last,  breathless  with  interest  Who  does  not  feel, 
in  reading  Shakspeare,  that  the  unwritten  part  of  the  charac- 
ter is  a  vastly  larger  part  than  the  written  ?  That  there  exists 
between  the  speeches  vast  intervals  of  passions,  which  noth- 
ing but  Shakspeare's  own  genius  could  entirely  fill  up,  and 
that  only  in  folios  of  moral  metaphysics  ?  It  is  this  unwritten 
portion  of  the  character  which  Mr.  Macready  gives  us.  His 
acting  fills  up  these  chasms,  and  is  the  complement  of  the 
worded  part ;  he  not  merely  telb  us  what  Macbeth  thought 
when  he  spoke,  but  shows  us  all  he  felt  before  he  spoke. 
Other  actors  enact  the  character  by  reciting  the  words.  Mr. 
Macready  illustrates  the  words  by  displaying  the  character. 
They  start  from  the  language  that  is  Bet  down,  and  work 
inwards  to  the  character  as  far  as  they  can ;  he  starts  from 
the  soul  of  the  person  he  is  representing,  and  works  outward 
to  the  language,  modifying  its  impression  by  a  knowledge 
of  its  cause.  If  you  would  know  what  such  or  such  words 
mean,  when  their  meaning  is  brought  out  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible,  these  acton  are  your  men.    If  you  would 


learn  what  Macbeth  meant  by  speaking  those  words,  and 
why  he  spoke  them,  Mr.  Macready  must  be  your  oracle. 
They  detach  the  speech  from  the  character  and  deliver  it  with 
all  the  grace  and  power  of  elocution ;  they  are  orators ;  atte- 
tudinizing.  Mr.  Macready  is  nothing  of  these— he  is  noth- 
ing but  Macbeth.  Doubtless,  elocution  and  attitude  are 
very  valuable  qualities,  and  to  make  Macbeth  a  series  of  read- 
ing-lessons, and  the  stage  a  succession  of  [tableaux  vfaane, 
is  a  very  fine  exhibition.  But  it  is  not  enacting  the  character, 
or,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  Mr.  Macready's  method  of  acting  it ; 
and  without  suggesting  anything  unfavourable  to  others,  we 
take  leave  to  say  that  Mr.  Macready's  method  is,  to  us,  a 
very  agreeable  method.  We  take  leave  also  to  think,  that 
Shakspeare's  dramas  are  those  which,  beyond  all  others,  re- 
quire that  illustrative  and  supplementary  style  of  acting 
which  Mr.  Macready  employs :  not  that  Shakspeare's  per- 
sonages talk  less  than  those  of  other  dramatists,  but  that 
they  obviously  think  and  feel  a  great  deal  more.  We  are 
willing  to  admit,  that  if  Mr.  Macready  had  the  counte- 
nance of  Conway,  or  the  limbs  of  Hamblin,  he  would  have — 
something  which  he  has  not  now.  He  does  not  command 
the  senses— he  does  not  strike  and  overawe  the  fancy  by 
the  flashes  of  imposing  form.  He  addresses  the  imagin- 
ation and  intellect  Let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  turn  to 
that  essay  of  Lamb's  which  we  have  referred  to  above, 
and  he  will  understand  what  we  mean  by  saying,  that  to 
witness  the  performance  of  this  great  actor  is,  to  us,  like 
reading  Shakspeare,  gifted,  for  the  nonce,  with  powers  of 
perception  to  see  all  that  Shakspeare  meant  but  has  not 
expressed.  This  profound  style  of  explication  is  very  ex- 
acting, and  perhaps  at  last  fatigues.  Perhaps,  too,  this 
actor's  moral  analysis,  always  subtle,  is  sometimes  morbid. 
But  take  the  whole  together,  and  we  venture  to  utter  our 
opinion :  that  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  performed  by  Mr. 
Macready,  is  the  highest  of  dramatic  enjoyments. 

The  character  of  Macbeth  is  a  great  psychological  study. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  Shakspeare, 
that  evil  is  not  spontaneous  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  that  it 
results  from  good  qualities  acted  on  by  perverting  circum- 
etances;  and  that  that  sort  of  vice  which  is  active  and 
ferocious,  is  commonly  generated  of  feelings  too  intensely 
sensitive  to  abide  the  whips  and  stings  of  life,  which  at 
length  torture  them  into  the  moral  madness  of  wickedness. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  heartless  Richard, "  born  with  teeth," 
does  not  bear  out  this  assertion ;  but  turn  to  that  astonish- 
ing soliloquy  of  the  guilty  king,  when  he  starts  from  his 
dreadful  dream,  and  hear  the  sharpest  cry  of  anguish  that 
bursts  from  that  Belf-confessional — 

"  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  me ! — " 

This  volcano  of  the  soul  gives  us  to  see,  by  one  glimpse, 
how  the  ardours  of  love  once  burned  in  the  bosom  of  that 
unhappy  deformed  ;  and  that  the  thick  incrustation  of  hate, 
which  had  so  long  hardened  over  the  surface,  was  only 
affection,  chilled  into  its  opposite  by  the  cold  scoffings  of  the 
world.  But  in  Richard,  this  hardening  process  was  complete 
before  he  appears  upon  the  stage — in  Macbeth  it  all  goes 
forward  upon  the  scene.  Mr.  Macready  enables  us  to  see, 
in  this  character,  a  consistence  and  unity  which  we  had  not 
perceived  before,  and  we  shall  very  briefly  give  the  view  of  tms 
character  which  we  understand  that  gentleman  to  have  em- 
bodied. 

Macbeth  is  obviously  a  person  of  very  sensitive  feelings, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  highly  excitable  fancy.  We  may 
remark,  in  passing,  that  such  a  combination  must  often  pro- 
duce the  results  of  cowardice,  and  such  Macbeth  does  certain- 
ly often  exhibit    When  he  first  appears  before  us,  his  breast 
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is  free  from  sin.  His  imagination  is  soon  intensely  excited  by 
me  vision  opened  before  him  by  that "  supernatural  soliciting" 
which  «  cannot  be  ill  f  and  the  first  scene  shows  us  how  un- 
happy he  was  made  by  the  struggle  between  ambition  and 
virtue.  Afterwards,  reviewing  the  excellence  of  Duncan, 
and  anxious  to  cling  to  that  place  in  the  affections  of  his  fel- 
lows which  he  had  so  honourably  won  in  war,  he  resolves  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  murder.  But  it  is  his  fate  to  be  link- 
ed to  a  woman  whose  despotic  nature  and  commanding  intel- 
lect give  her  a  natural  ascendant  over  him.  She  reproaches 
him  with  wavering,  with  want  of  love,  with  abject  cowardice, 
with  breach  of  his  oath.  Too  feeble  in  mind  to  control  her, 
and  too  susceptible  in  feeling  to  be  insensible  to  these  sar- 
casms, he  is  stung  and  maddened  by  these  taunts,  and  his 
nature  recovers,  by  an  enforced  cruelty  of  heart,  that  place  in 
its  own  self-esteem  which  the  vigour  of  the  principles  could 
not  vindicate.    But  it  is  all  effort : 

u  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporeal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat" 

The  act  being  done,  be  is  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  remorse'; 
his  whole  being  is  convulsed  and  agonized.  But  mark  what 
justice  it  is  "  the  self-condemned  deals  on  his  own  souL"  Re- 
morse is  the  natural  pain  resulting  from  inconsistency  between 
one's  principles  and  one's  acts.  If  the  acts  be  past  and  irre- 
parable, this  inconsistency  can  only  be  removed  by  assuming 
principles  which  agree  with  those  acts,  and  make  the  man 
no  longer  at  conflict  with  himself.  When  the  agony  of  that 
self-contradiction  becomes  unbearable,  to  this  the  victim  is 
forced,  and  with  Satan  he  exclaims — "  Evil  be  through  my 
good."  He  hardens  himself  in  wickedness,  and  that  penetra- 
ble stuff  conscience,  whose  piercing  had  given  such  pain, 
is  expelled  from  his  boBom.  In  Macbeth,  this  transition  takes 
place  near  the  close  of  the  third  act  After  the  terror  and  dis- 
grace of  the  exposure  of  the  feast,  he  sits  down  to  contemplate 
his  position,  and  the  lost  condition  of  his  soul  is  forced  upon 
him: 

"  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

And  then  he  excuses  himself  to  his  wife  for  the  exposure  at 
the  banquet,  by  promises  of  braver  behaviour  for  the  future : 

"  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use : — 
We  are  but  young  indeed." 

This  is  the  cardinal  scene  of  the  play — the  hinge  on  which 
the  soul  of  the  sufferer  swings  round  "  from  soft  to  stern." 
Thereafter,  Macbeth  is  a  different  being ;  hard,  composed, 
and  terribly  consistent  This  process  of  moral  transmutation 
it  is,  which,  as  we  suppose,  constitutes  the  main  interest 
of  the  play ;  and  this  it  is  which  Mr.  Macready  sets  himself 
to  illustrate.  In  the  earlier  acts,  his  manner  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  soul  totters  beneath  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it ;  we 
leave  the  irresolution,  the  lapses  or  trances  of  the  thoughts, 
the  regret,  the  whine,  of  one  whose  spirit,  still  meanly  cling- 
ing to  that  humanness  of  feeling  from  which  its  acts  have 
forever  cut  it  off,  is  trampled  up  and  goaded  by  its  own 
fiercer  thoughts  and  passions,  and  is  the  living  victim  of  itB 
own  self-gendered  serpents.  In  the  ghost-scene  at  the  supper- 
table,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  part  of  his  performance, 
Mr.  Macready  exhibits  Macbeth  as  suffering  intensely, 
agonised  in  mind  and  heart  under  the  maddening  con- 
sciousness that  this  fixed,  unmoving  image  of  horror,  is  the 
creation  of  ma  own  brain,  and  that  be  is  smitten  down 
and  abased  before  bis  own  being,  and  that  one  half  his 
nature  has  become  a  devil  to  persecute  the  other  half.  Then 
foUowa  the  hardening  of  the  heart,  the  stopping  up  of  all 
"  access  and  passage  of  remorse,"  the  petrifying  of  the  spirit, 
as  it  turns  to  gaze  boldly  on  the  Gorgon  countenance  of  guilt. 


Here,  the  voice  of  the  actor  changes— his  manner  for  the 
future  is  decided  and  firm ;  from  the  slave,  he  has  become 
the  hero  of  wickedness.  In  the  three  first  acta,  almost  as 
sensitive  as  Hamlet,  in  the  two  last,  he  is  almost  as  ruthless 
as  Richard.  Yet  still,  his  ferocity  is  very  distinguishable 
from  "  the  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced"  of  the  mis- 
shapen son  of  York.  His  vigour  is  passion ;  his  severity 
is  impulse ;  his  courage  is  the  frenzy  of  shame.  To  the 
last,  through  the  rings  of  the  steel-armoar  of  sternness  with 
which  he  has  encased  his  breast,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
same  susceptible,  excitable,  quick  spirit,  which,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  days,  had  made  his  appreciation  of  virtue  so  in- 
tensely keen,  and  his  sense  of  the  departure  from  it  so  fierce 
an  anguish. 

On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  Macbeth  as  a  character 
scarcely  less  complicated  and  subtle  than  Hamlet,  and  the  stu- 
dy of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  employments  and  pleasures  of  the 
thoughtful  mind  ;  and  we  confidently  accord  to  Mr.  Macrea- 
dy the  praise  of  having  apprehended,  distinguished  and  illus- 
trated this  fine  combination  and  progress  of  passions  in  an 
able  and  brilliant  manner.  h. 


THE  LOVE  OF  THE  FOUR  STUDENTS. 

▲  CHROHICLB  OF  HBW'YOEK. 

O  subtle  ppirit,  Love !  in  our  earlier  years,  when  the 
heart  is  fresh  and  the  impulses  strong,  how  potent  your  in- 
fluence over  us  for  good  or  for  evil !  Hie  gyves  wherewith 
you  bind  us,  though  softer  and  easier  than  silk,  are  firmer 
than  bands  of  brass  or  iron.  The  sway  of  love  over  the 
mind  of  a  man,  though  the  old  subject  of  flippant  and  sneer, 
ing  remarks  from  those  who  are  too  coarse  to  appreciate  its 
delicate  ascendancy,  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  thing. 

Love !  the  mighty  passion  which,  ever  since  human  life 
began,  has  been  conquering  the  great  and  subduing  the  hum. 
ble,  bending  princes  and  mighty  warriours,  and  the  famous 
men  of  all  nations,  to  the  ground  before  it  Love !  the  de- 
lirious dream  of  youth,  and  the  fond  memory  of  old  age. 
Love !  which,  with  its  canker-seed  of  decay  within,  has  sent 
young  men  and  maidens  to  a  longed-for  but  too  premature 
burial.  Love !  the  child-monarch  that  death  itself  cannot 
overcome,  but  that  has  its  tokens  upon  marble  slabs  at  the 
head  of  grass-covered  tombs ;  tokens  more  visible  to  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  yet  not  so  deeply  graven  as  the  face  and  the 
remembrances  cut  upon  the  heart  of  the  living.  Love !  the 
sweet,  the  pure,  the  innocent ;  yet  the  causer  of  fierce  hate, 
of  wishes  for  deadly  revenge,  of  bloody  deeds,  and  madness, 
and  the  horrours  of  helL  Love !  that  wanders  over  batde- 
fields,  turning  up  mangled  human  trunks,  and  parting  back 
the  hair  from  gory  faces,  and  daring  the  points  of  swords 
and  the  thunder  of  artillery,  without  a  fear  or  a  thought  of 
danger. 

New- York  is  my  birth-place.  My  father  was  engaged  in 
a  moderate,  respectable  business,  and  we  kept  up  a  good 
appearance.  Of  my  brothers  and  sisters  I  shall  introduce 
only  one,  my  brother  Matthew,  not  quite  two  years  younger 
than  myself.  He  was  a  pleasant-looking  but  pale  and  deli- 
cate creature,  and  my  mother  often  said  that  he  was  not 
long  for  this  world.  He  had  an  inward  affection,  which 
troubled  him  in  infancy,  and  which  was  never  wholly  eradi- 
cated. Mat,  as  we  called  him,  was  beloved  by  us  all  for  his 
gendeness,  amiability  and  singular  quietness.  He  never  was 
heard  to  complain  of  his  illness,  nor  anything  else ;  but  there 
was  still  that  gentle  expression  of  the  eye  and  the  smile  upon 
the  tip,  on  any  and  every  occasion  when  he  spoke.  My 
brother,  however,  was  of  keen  sensitiveness,  and  had  a  tent 
der  heart  beneath  that  calm  exteriour. 

Well,  time  pasted  on.    I  was  intended  for  the  profession 
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of  the  law  ;  though,  being  lazy  in  roy  studies,  it  was  not 
until  my  twenty-first  year  that  I  entered  the  office  of  an  emi- 
nent  practitioner,  a  rigid  man,  with  whom  I  was  to  study 
and  drudge. 

The  very  first  day  of  my  appearance  there,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  morning,  there  came  to  see  my  master  a  large, 
obtuse-looking  woman,  with  a  strong  foreign  accent  Her 
broken  English,  and  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye,  ex- 
cited the  risibilities  of  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Harry  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  fellow-students  of 
mine,  and  they  commenced  toward  that  lady  what  is  called 
quizzing — a  process  which  is  generally  the  sure  sign  of  a 
soft  and  pitiful  brain  in  the  originator. 

I  rebuked  them,  and,  asking  the  woman  into  the  adjoin 
hig  room,  sacred  to  our  master's  own  use,  I  requested  her 
to  wait  a  few  minutes  and  the  lawyer  would  probably  be 
there.  With  female  tact,  she  made  no  allusion  to  the  young 
men'B  impertinence,  but  thanked  me  with  a  dignity  and  po- 
liteness which  I  certainly  did  not  at  all  expect  Before  she 
went  away  that  morning  I  found  that  she  was  a  SwisB  im 
migrant,  a  widow,  and  kept  a  little  ale-house  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  river,  at  about  two  miles  from  what  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Though  the  spot  was  then  quite  out  of 
town,  surrounded  by  trees  and  green  fields,  in  these  days  it 
is  well  covered  with  buildings,  and  resounds  to  the  clang  of 
carts  and  the  noise  of  traffic  The  widow  invited  me, 
when  I  had  a  leisure  afternoon,  to  come  out  and  pay  a  visit 
to  the  ale-house ;  including  in  the  invitation,  alas !  the  other 
students — a  piece  of  civility  of  which  their  rudenera  had  cer- 
tainly not  made  them  worthy. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  describe  more  particularly 
my  two  companions  in  martyrdom — for  that  was  the  term 
which  we  unanimously  voted  as  most  applicable  to  the  con. 
dition  in  which  we  were  placed.  Each  was  of  the  same 
age  with  myself.  Wheaton  was  a  handsome,  red-cheeked, 
jovial  fellow,  full  of  mirth  and  spirits,  and  as  generous  and 
brave  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was  very  passionate, 
too ;  bat  the  whirlwind  of  his  temper  was  as  quick  in  pass- 
ing as  ii  was  violent,  and,  when  over,  unlike  the  whirl 
winds,  it  left  no  desolation  or  wreck  in  its  path.  Frank 
Brown  was  a  slim,  tall,  gracefully-formed  youth,  but  by  no 
means  as  handsome  in  the  face  as  his  companion.  He  ¥ 
fond  of  vague  metaphysical  speculation,  and  used  to  fall  in 
love  regularly  about  once  a  month  with  any  pretty  girl  he 
came  across.  The  half  of  every  Wednesday  we  had  to  our- 
selves, and,  accompanied  by  my  brother  Matthew,  who  wai 
studying  under  a  French  teacher  in  the  same  building, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  having  a  sail,  a  ride,  or  a  walk 
together. 

One  of  those  Wednesday  afternoons,  of  a  pleasant  day  in 
April,  I  bethought  myBelf  of  the  Swiss  widow  and  her  beer, 
about  which  latter  article  I  had  since  her  visit  made  inqui- 
ries, and  heard  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Matthew,  and  to  my  brothers  in 
martyrdom,  and  we  agreed  that  there  was  no  better  way  of 
filling  up  the  hours  than  a  visit  Accordingly  we  set  forth, 
and,  after  a  fine  walk,  arrived  in  glorious  spirits  at  our  des- 
tination. 

Ah !  how  shall  I  describe  the  quiet  beauties  of  the  spot, 
with  its  long,  low  piazza  looking  out  upon  the  river,  and  its 
clean,  homely  tables,  and  the  tankards  of  real  silver,  in 
which  the  ale  was  given  us,  and  the  flavour  of  that  excel- 
lent liquor  itself.  There  was  the  fat  Swiss  widow,  and  there 
was  a  sober,  stately  old  woman,  half  servant,  half  compa- 
nion, Margery  by  name,  and  there  was  (good  God !  my 
ringers  quiver  yet  as  I  write  the  name !)  young  Ninon,  the 
daughter  of  the  widow.    O,  through  the  years  that  have 


passed,  my  memory  strays  back,  and  that  whole  scene  cornea 
up  before  me  again ;  and  the  brightest  part  of  the  picture  is 
the  strange  ethereal  beauty  of  that  young  girl !  She  was 
but  sixteen,  and  the  most  fascinating,  artless  female  I  had 
ever  beheld.  She  had  soft  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  an 
expression  of  childish  simplicity,  which  was  charming  to  be- 
hold. I  have  no  doubt  that  ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  we  entered  the  tavern,  and  saw  Ninon,  every 
one  of  the  four  of  us,  with  the  feelings  of  our  age,  loved 
the  girl  with  the  very  depth  of  passion. 

We  neither  spent  as  much  or  drank  as  much  beer,  by 
three-quarters,  as  we  had  intended  before  starting  on  the 
jaunt  The  widow  was  very  civil  to  us ;  and  Margery,  who 
waited  upon  us,  though  not  quite  a  Hebe,  behaved  with  a 
great  deal  of  politenesB ;  but  it  was  to  Ninon,  after  all,  mat 
the  afternoon's  pleasure  was  attributable ;  for,  though  we 
were  strangers,  we  became  acquainted  at  once,  the  manners 
of  the  girl,  merry  as  she  was,  putting  entirely  out  of  view 
the  most  distant  imputation  of  indecorum,  and  the  presence 
of  the  widow  and  Margery  (for  we  were  all  in  the  common 
room  together,  there  being  no  other  company)  serving  to 
make  us  all  still  more  unembarrassed  and  at  home.  It  was 
not  till  quite  a  while  after  sunset  that  we  started  on  our  return 
to  our  homes.  We  made  several  efforts  to  revive  the  fun 
and  mirth  which  usually  signalized  our  rambles  when  occa- 
sion allowed ;  but  they  seemed  forced  and  discordant,  like 
laughter  in  a  sick  room.  Matthew  was  the  only  one  who 
preserved  his  usual  tenour  of  temper  and  conduct 

I  need  hardly  say  that  thenceforward  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  spent  by  us  at  the  widow's  tavern.  Strangely, 
neither  Matthew,  or  my  two  fellow-students,  or  myself, 
spoke  to  each  other  of  the  sentiment  which  filled  us,  in 
reference  to  Ninon ;  yet  we  all  knew  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  others ;  and  eaeh,  perhaps,  felt  confident  that  his 
love  alone  was  unsuspected  by  his  companions. 

The  story  of  the  widow  was  a  simple  yet  touching  one. 
In  one  of  the  cantons  of  her  native  land  she  had  grown  up, 
and  married,  and  lived  in  happy  comfort  A  son  was  born 
to  her,  and  a  daughter,  the  beautiful  Ninon.  By  some  of 
those  reverses  of  fortune  which  visit  even  those  romantic 
and  liberty-loving  regions,  the  father  and  head  of  the  family 
had  the  greater  portion  of  his  possessions  swept  from  him. 
He  struggled  for  a  time  against  the  evil  influence,  but  it 
pressed  upon  him  harder  and  harder.  He  had  heard  of  a 
people  in  a  western  world — a  new  and  swarming  land, 
where  the  stranger  was  welcomed,  and  peace  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  strong  arm  were  around  and  over  him.  He 
had  no  heart  to  stay  and  struggle  amid  the  scenes  of  bis 
former  being,  and  he  determined  to  go,  and  make  bis  home 
in  that  distant  republic  of  the  west  So,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  little  property,  he  took 
passage  for  New- York.  Alas !  he  was  never  to  reach  bis 
destination.  Either  the  cares  and  troubles  that  preyed  upon 
his  mind,  or  some  other  cause,  consigned  him  to  a  fit  of  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  the  great  dismisser 
from  all  griefs  and  agonies,  Death.  He  was  buried  in  the 
sea ;  and  in  due  time  his  weeping  family  arrived  at  the  great 
American  emporium,  to  find  that  bis  death  was  only  the  first 
part  of  their  deprivations.  The  son,  he  too  sickened,  and 
ere  long  was  laid  away  to  his  rest 

Ninon  was  too  young  to  feel  permanent  grief  at  these  sad 
occurrences,  and  the  mother,  whatever  she  might  have  suf- 
fered inwardly,  had  a  good  deal  of  phlegm  and  patience, 
and  set  about  making  herself  and  her  remaining  child  as 
comfortable  as  might  be.  They  had  still  a  respectable  sum 
in  cash,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  the  widow  purchased 
the  little  quiet  tavern,  where,  of  Sundays  and  holydays,  she 
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took  in  considerable  Boms.  The  French  and  Germans  visit- 
ed the  house  frequently,  and  quite  a  number  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, too.  Probably,  not  the  least  attraction  to  the  latter 
was  the  sweet  face  and  form  of  Ninon. 

Spring  passed,  and  summer  crept  in  and  wasted  away, 
and  autumn  had  arrived.  Every  American  knows  what  de- 
licious weather  we  have,  in  these  regions,  of  the  early  Octo- 
ber days ;  how  calm,  clear,  and  divested  of  sultriness  is  the 
air,  bow  blue  the  skies,  and  how  decently  nature  seems  pre- 
paring herself  for  her  winter-sleep ! 

Thus  it  was  of  the  Wednesday  we  started  on  our  accus- 
tomed excursion.  Six  months  had  elapsed  since  our  first 
visit,  and,  as  then,  we  were  full  of  the  exuberance  of  young 
and  joyful  hearts.  Frequent  and  hearty  were  our  jokes,  by 
no  means  particular  about  the  theme  or  the  method,  and 
long  and  loud  the  peals  of  laughter  that  rang  over  the  fields 
or  along  the  shore. 

We  took  our  seats  round  the  same  clean  white  table,  and 
received  our  liquor  in  the  same  bright  tankards.  They  were 
set  before  us  by  the  sober  Margery,  no  one  else  being  visible. 
As  frequently  happened,  we  were  the  only  company.  Walk- 
ing and  breathing  the  keen  fine  air  had  made  us  dry,  and 
we  scon  drained  the  foaming  vessels  and  called  for  more.  I 
remember  well  an  animated  chat  we  had  about  some  poems 
that  had  just  made  their  appearance  from  a  great  British 
author,  and  were  creating  quite  a  sensation.  There  was 
one,  a  story  of  passion  and  despair,  which  Wheaton  had 
read,  and  of  which  he  gave  us  a  transcript  It  was  a  wild, 
startling,  dreary  thing,  and  perhaps  it  threw  over  our  minds 
its  peculiar  cast 

An  hour  moved  off,  and  we  began  to  think  it  strange  that 
neither  Ninon  or  the  widow  came  into  the  room.  One  of 
us  gave  a  hint  to  that  effect  to  Margery ;  but  she  made  no 
answer,  and  went  on  with  her  usual  way  as  before. 

"  The  grim  old  thing  !"  said  Harry  Wheaton ;  "  if  she 
were  in  Spain,  they'd  make  her  a  premium  duenna!" 

I  asked  the  woman  about  Ninon  and  the  widow.  She 
seemed  perturbed,  I  thought ;  but,  making  no  reply  to  the 
first  part  of  my  question,  said  that  her  mistress  was  in  an- 
other room  of  the  house,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  with 
company. 

"  Then  be  kind  enough,"  resumed  Wheaton,  with  a  gri- 
mace, "  be  kind  enough,  Mrs.  Vinegar,  to  go  and  ask  the 
widow  if  we  can  see  Ninon." 

Our  attendant's  face  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  she  pre- 
cipitately left  the  apartment  We  laughed  at  her  agitation, 
which  Frank  Brown  (and  we  unanimously  ogreed  thereto) 
assigned  to  her  ill-temper  at  the  ridicule  of  our  company. 

Quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  Margery's  re- 
turn. When  she  appeared,  she  told  us  briefly  that  the  widow 
had  bidden  her  obey  our  desire,  and  now,  if  we  pleased,  she 
would  conduct  us  to  the  daughter's  presence.  There  was  a 
singular  expression  in  the  woman's  eyes,  and  the  whole  af- 
fair began  to  strike  us  as  somewhat  odd ;  but  we  arose,  and 
taking  our  caps,  followed  her  as  she  stepped  through  the 
door.  Back  of  the  house  were  some  fields,  and  our  path 
leading  into  clumps  of  trees.  At  some  thirty  rods  distant 
from  the  tavern,  nigh  one  of  these  clumps,  the  largest  tree 
whereof  was  a  willow,  Margery  stopped,  and  pausing  a  mi- 
nute, while  we  came  up,  spoke  in  tones  calm  and  low : 

•*  Ninon  is  there." 

She  pointed  downward  with  her  finger.  Great  God! 
mere  was  a  grave,  new-made,  and  with  the  sods  loosely 
joined,  and  a  huge  brown  stone  at  each  extremity !  Some 
earth  yet  lay  upon  the  grass  near  by,  and  amid  that  whole 
scene  our  eyes  took  in  nothing  but  that  horrible,  oven-shaped 
My  eyesight  seemed  to  waver,  my  head  felt  disy, 


and  a  feeling  of  deadly  nausea  came  over  me.  I  heard  a 
rifled  exclamation,  and,  looking  round,  saw  Frank  Brown 
fall  heavily  upon  the  grass  in  a  fainting-fit  Wheaton  gave 
way  to  his  agony  more  fully  than  ever  I  had  known  a  man 
before ;  he  sobbed  like  a  child,  and  wrung  his  hands.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  suddenness  and  fearfulness  of  the 
sickening  truth  that  came  upon  us  all  in  such  thunder-stroke 
force !  Of  all  of  us,  my  brother  Matthew  neither  shed  tears, 
or  turned  pale,  or  fainted,  or  gave  any  other  evidence  of 
inward  depth  of  pain.  His  quiet,  pleasant  voice  it  was 
that  recalled  us,  after  the  lapse  of  many  long  minutes,  to 
ourselves. 

So  the  girl  had  died  and  been  buried.  We  were  told,  of 
a  sudden  illness  that  seized  her  the  very  day  after  our  last 
preceding  visit ;  but  we  inquired  not  into  the  particulars. 
The  mother  had  that  lucky  toughness  to  sorrow  which  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  and  outwardly  seemed  to  grieve  but 
little.  For  our  own  part,  it  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  not  the 
depth  of  any  intrinsic  passion  we  shared  toward  Ninon, 
though  we  all  loved  her,  but  the  startling,  terrible  way  of  the 
bursting  upon  us  of  the  awful  fact,  which  brought  forth  such 
abandonment  to  grief  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  except  my 
brother. 

I  come  now  to  the  conclusion  of  my  story,  and  to  the  most 
curious  part  of  it  Hie  evening  of  the  third  day  from  our 
introduction  to  the  girl's  grave,  Wheaton,  who  had  wept 
scalding  tears,  and  felt  the  perfect  tempest  of  grief;  and 
Brown,  who  had  fallen  as  if  stricken  by  a  giant's  club ;  and 
myself,  that,  for  an  hour,  thought  my  heart  would  never  re- 
bound again  from  the  fearful  shock ;  that  evening,  I  say,  we 
three  were  seated  round  a  table  in  another  tavern,  drinking 
other  beer,  and  laughing  as  gleesomely  as  though  we  had 
never  known  the  widow  or  her  daughter — neither  of  whom, 
I  venture  to  affirm,  came  into  our  minds  once  the  whole 
night 

Strange  are  the  contradictions  of  the  things  of  life !  The 
seventh  day  after  that  dreadful  visit  saw  my  brother  Mat- 
thew, him  who,  alone  of  all  the  four,  had  been  cold  to  the 
breath  of  the  withering  blast ;  the  weak  and  delicate  one, 
who,  while  bold  men  and  brave  men  writhed  in  torture  or 
lay  stunned  upon  the  ground,  had  kept  the  same  placid, 
gentle  face,  and  the  same  untrembling  fingers ;  the  one  who 
complained  not,  raved  not,  recurred  not  to  the  subject ;  him 
that  seventh  day  saw  a  clay-cold  corpse,  shrouded  in  the 
pale  cerements  of  decay,  and  carried  to  the  repose  of  the 
churchyard  and  the  coffin.  The  malignant  shaft,  far,  far 
down  and  within,  wrought  a  poison  and  a  pain  too  great  for 
show,  and  the  youth  died. 


The  following  amusing  sketch  of  "  bom  to  good  luck,"  is 
said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  facetious  Samuel  Lover : 

Lady  C.  was  a  beautiful  woman,  but  Lady  C.  was  an  ex- 
travagant woman.  She  was  still  single,  though  rather  past 
extreme  youth.  Like  most  pretty  females,  she  had  look- 
ed too  high,  had  estimated  her  own  loveliness  too  dearly,  and 
now  she  refused  to  believe  that  she  was  not  as  charming  as 
ever.  So  no  wonder  she  still  remained  unmarried.— Lady 
C.  had  about  five  thousand  pounds  in  the  world.  She  owed 
about  forty  thousand  pounds;  so,  with  all  her  wit  and 
beauty,  she  got  into  the  Fleet,  and  was  likely  to  remain 
there. — Now,  in  the  time  I  speak  of,  every  lady  had  her  head 
dressed  by  a  barber ;  and  the  barber  of  the  Fleet  was  the 
handsomest  barber  in  the  city  of  London.  Pat  Philan  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  fair  sex :  and  where's  the  wonder?  Sure 
Pat  was  an  Irishman.  It  was  one  very  fine  morning,  when 
Philan^ras  dressing  her  captivating  head,  that  her  ladyship 
took  it  into  her  mind  to  talk  to  him,  and  Pat  was  well  pleas, 
ed,  for  Lady  C's  teeth  were  the  whitest,  and  her  smile  the 
brightest  in  all  the  world.—14  So  you're  not  married,  Pat," 
says  she. — "Devil  an  inch!  your  honour's  ladyship," 
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ha—4*  And  wouldn't  ye  like  to  be  married  ?"  again  asks 
she. — "  Would  a  duck  swim  V — '*  la  there  any  one  you'd 
prefer  T — **  Maybe,  madam,"  says  he,  •*  you  niver  heard  of 
Kathleen  O'Reilly,  down  beyant  Doneraile  ?  Her  father's 
cousin  to  ODonaghew,  who's  own  steward  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  under-agent  to  my  Lord  Kingstown,  and—"—"  Hush !" 
says  she  ;  "  sure  I  don't  want  to  know  who  she  is.  But 
would  Bhe  have  you,  if  you  asked  her?" — "Ah,  thin,  Td 
only  wish  I'd  be  after  thrying  that  same." — **  And  why  don't 
you?" — "  Sure  Pm  too  poor."  And  Philan  heaved  a  prodi- 
gious sigh.—*4  Would  you  like  to  be  rich?" — "  Does  a  dog 
bark  ?" — «*  j£  I  make  you  rich,  will  you  do  as  I  tell  ye  V* — 
"  Mille  murthers  !  your  honour,  don't  be  tantalizing  a  poor 
boy/'—"  Indeed  I'm  not,"  said  Lady  C.  "  So  listen.  How 
would  you  like  to  marry  me  ?• — **  Ah,  thin,  my  lady,  I  be- 
lieve the  King  o*  Russia  himself,  would  be  proud  to  do  that 
same,  lave  alone  a  poor  divil  like  Pat  Philan." — "Well, 
Philan,  if  you'll  marry  me  to-morrow,  Til  give  you  one  thou- 
sand pounds." — "  Oh !  whilaboo !  whilaboo !  sure  Tm  mad, 
or  enchanted  by  the  good  people,"  roared  Pat,  dancing  round 
the  room. — **  But  there  are  conditions,"  says  Lady  C.  *•  After 
the  first  day  of  our  nuptials  you  must  never  see  me  again,  nor 
claim  me  for  your  wife."—**  I  don't  like  that,"  says  Pat,  for 
he  had  been  ogling  her  ladyship  most  desperately.'* — '<  But, 
remember  Kathleen  O'Reilly.  With  the  money  Til  give  you, 
you  may  go  and  marry  her." — "  That's  thrue,"  says  he. 
u  But,  thin,  the  bigamy?" — **  PI1  never  appear  against  you," 
says  her  ladyship.  M  Only  remember,  you  must  take  an 
oath  never  to  call  me  your  wife  alter  to-morrow,  and  never 
to  go  telling  all  the  story." — "  Divil  a  word  I'll  iver  say." — 
"  Well,  then,"  says  she,  **  there's  ten  pounds.  Go  and  buy 
a  license,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ;"  and  then  she  explained 
to  him  where  he  was  to  go,  and  when  he  was  to  come,  and 
all  that — The  next  day  Pat  was  true  to  his  appointment, 
and  found  two  gentlemen  already  with  her  ladyships— **  Have 
you  got  the  license?"  says  she. — '*  Here  it  is,  my  lady,"  says 
he  ;  and  he  gave  it  to  her.  She  handed  it  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  viewed  it  attentively.  Then,  calling  in  her  two 
servants,  she  turned  to  the  gentleman  who  was  reading. — 
**  Perform  the  ceremony,"  says  she.— And,  sure  enough,  in 
ten  minutes  Pat  Philan  was  the  husband,  the  legal  husband, 
of  the  lovely  Lady  C. — "  That  will  do,"  Bays  she  to  her  new 
husband,  as  he  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss ;  "  that'll  do.  Now, 
sir,  give  me  my  marriage  certificate."  The  old  gentleman 
did  so,  and,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  five-pound  note  she 
gave  him,  he  retired  with  his  clerk ;  for,  sure  enough,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  he  was  a  parson. — "  Go  and  bring  me 
the  warden,"  says  my  lady  to  one  of  her  servants. — **  Yes, 
my  lady,"  says  she  ;  and  presently  the  warden  appeared. — 
**  Will  you  be  good  enough,"  says  Lady  C,  in  a  voice  that 
would  call  a  bird  off  a  tree,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
send  and  fetch  me  a  hackney-coach?  I  wish  to  leave  this 
prison  immediately." — "  Your  ladyship  forgets,"  replied  he, 
**  that  you  must  pay  forty  thousand  pounds  before  I  can  let 
you  go." — "  I  am  a  married  woman.  You  can  detain  my 
husband,  but  not  me."  And  she  smiled  at  Philan,  who  be- 
gan rather  to  dislike  the  appearance  of  things.—**  Pardon 
me,  my  lady,  it  is  well  known  you  are  single." — **  I  tell  you 
I  am  married."—*1  Where's  your  husband?"—"  There,  sir !" 
and  she  pointed  to  the  astonished  barber ;  '*  there  he  stands. 
Here  is  my  marriage-certificate,  which  you  can  peruse  at 
your  leisure.  My  servants  yonder  were  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony.  Now  detain  me,  sir,  one  instant,  at  your  peril." 
— The  warden  was  dumbfounded,  and  no  wonder.  Poor  Phi- 
Ian  would  have  spoken,  but  neither  party  would  let  him. 
The  lawyer  below  was  consulted.  The  result  was  evident 
In  half  an  hour  Lady  C.  was  free,  and  Pat  Philan,  her  legiti- 
mate husband,  a  prisoner  for  debt  to  the  amount  of  forty 
thousand  pounds*—  Well,  sir,  for  some  time  Pat  thought  he 
was  in  a  dream,  and  the  creditors  thought  they  were  still 
worse.  The  following  day  they  held  a  meeting,  and  finding 
how  they  had  been  tricked,  swore  they'd  detain  poor  Pat  for 
ever.  But,  as  may  well  knew  that  he  had  nothing,  and 
wouldn't  feel  much  shame  in  going  through  the  Insolvent 
Court,  they  made  the  beat  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  let  him  out 
—Well,  you  must  know,  about  a  week  after  this,  Paddy  Phi- 
lan was  sitting  by  his  little  fire,  and  thinking  over  the  won- 
derful things  he  had  seen,  when,  as  sure  as  death,  the  post- 
man brought  him  a  letter,  the  first  he  had  ever  received, 
which  he  took  over  to  a  friend  of  his,  one  Ryan,  a  fhritsel- 
lei,  because,  you  see,  he  was  no  great  hand  at  leading  writ* 
ing*  to  decipher  for  him.    It  tan  thus : 


w  Go  to  Daneraile,  and  marry  Kathleen  O'Reilly.  The  n> 
14  stent  the  knot  is  tied  I  fulfil  my  promise  of  making  you  com- 
44  fortable  for  life.  But,  as  you  value  your  life  and  liberty, 
w  never  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  has  passed.  Remember, 
u  you  are  in  my  power  if  you  tell  the  story.  The  money  will 
'*  be  paid  to  you  directly  you  enclose  me  your  marriage-cer- 
44  tincate.    I  send  you  fifty  pounds,  for  present  expenses.    C." 

Oh  !  happy  Paddy !  Didn't  he  etart  next  day  for  Cork, 
and  didn't  he  marry  Kathleen,  and  touch  a  thousand  pounds? 
By  the  powers  he  did.  And,  what  is  more,  he  took  a  cot- 
tage, which  perhaps  you  know,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Brurnn,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and,  i'fax,  he  forgot  his 
first  wife  clean  and  entirely,  and  never  told  any  one  but 
myself,  under  a  promise  of  eecresy,  the  story  of  his  fleet 
marriage. 

Another  extract  from  Mr.  Lee's  translation  of  the  "  Educa- 
tion of  Mothers,"  favourably  noticed  in  the  last  number  of 
the  New  Mirror : 

Marriage  is  accused  of  all  the  evils  of  life  an  unjust  ac- 
cusation ;  marriage  is  good ;  it  is  our  methods  of  education 
which  are  bad.  Whatever,  therefore,  would  amend  these 
methods  would  render  the  state  of  marriage  more  happy. 
What  is  required  ?  only  a  very  simple  thing,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  tried ;  viz.  to  accustom  us  from  our  childhood 
to  all  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  are  to  fill  up  our 
lives.  I  would  wish,  above  all,  to  fix  the  attention  of  young 
girls  on  the  choice  of  their  husbands ;  educate  them  for  tins 
choice  ;  impress  deeply  in  their  souls  the  characters  of  true 
love,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  deceived  by  whatever 
has  only  its  appearance. 

Are  they  not  made  for  loving  ?  Should  not  this  happiness 
extend  itself  throughout  their  whole  life?  Is  it  not,  at  the 
same  time,  their  supremacy,  their  power,  and  their  destiny  ? 
And  yet  the  old  conventional  prejudices  which  abhor  love 
still  subsist  in  families.  Mothers  forget,  in  the  presence  of 
their  children,  the  perils  with  which  mis  narrow  education 
surrounds  them,  the  illusions  to  which  their  ignorance  gives 
birth,  and  the  weaknesses  which  follow  these  illusions.  To 
open  the  soul  of  young  girls  to  true  love  is  to  arm  them 
against  the  corrupting  passions  which  usurp  its  name  ;  and 
here  the  advantage  is  twofold,  for,  by  exalting  the  loving  facul- 
ties of  the  bouI,  you  in  some  measure  paralyse  the  tumultu- 
ous passions  of  the  senses. 

Examine  the  first  choice  of  a  young  girl.  Amongst  all  the 
qualities  which  please  her  in  a  lover,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  which  would  be  suitable  in  a  husband ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  frequently  sees  little  else  of  him  she  loves  than  the  beauty 
of  his  form,  or  perhaps  the  elegance  of  his  dress.  Is  not 
this,  then,  the  most  complete  condemnation  of  our  systems 
of  education?  From  an  apprehension  of  too  strongly  affect- 
ing the  heart,  we  conceal  from  women  all  that  is  worthy  of 
love ;  we  allow  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  exists  in 
them  to  be  lost  among  futilities ;  the  outside  pleases  them ; 
what  is  within  is  unknown.  When,  therefore,  after  having 
been  united  for  six  months,  they  look  for  the  delightful 
young  man  whose  presence  charmed  them,  they  are  often 
very  much  surprised  to  find  in  his  place  only  an  impertinent 
fellow  or  a  fool.  Yet  this  is  what  is  commonly  termed  in 
the  world  a  marriage  of  inclination. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  manners,  young 
girls  are  seldom  called  upon  to  make  their  choice ;  their 
imagination  is  occupied,  not  with  the  husband,  but  with 
marriage.  Whence  it  results  that  most  girls  have  marriage 
for  their  object,  without  thinking  much  about  the  husband. 
On  their  part,  the  parents  seek  to  match  the  fortunes ;  their 
aim,  they  say,  is  to  secure  the  futurity  of  their  children,  and, 
absorbed  with  this  idea,  they  treat  of  marriage  as  of  an  af- 
fair of  commerce — as  of  a  thing  which  gives  a  position  in 
the  world — forgetting  that  it  is  likewise  a  thing  which  causes 
happiness  or  unhappiness.  Thus  our  fooash  wisdom  has 
succeeded  in  detaching  love  from  marriage:  we  have  made  a 
bargain  by  which  girls  purchase  the  power  of  regulating  the 
expenses  of  their  household,  of  going  out  alone,  and  of  seek- 
ing in  the  circle  around  them  that  half  of  their  soul,  that 
ideal  being  which  youth  dreams  o£  and  will  possess. 

For,  how  much  soever  our  educations  may  succeed  in 
suppressing  our  inclinations,  they  cannot  destroy  them  ;  man 
and  woman  are  the  same  being,  whom  nature  unconquer- 
ably tends  to  unite  by  love. 

The  actual  system  is  torn  but  a  deception;  it  removes  the 
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0__  from  the  paternal  roof,  to  transport  it  to  that  of  the 

husband.  Singular  edocation !  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to 
throw  upon  another  the  heavy  load  of  our  want  of  foresight 

Thus,  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  young  girls  are  un- 
able to  make  a  proper  choice  for  want  of  experience,  and 
the  choice  of  parents  is  almost  always  bad  for  want  of  the 
recollection  of  what  s  required  in  youth.  We  are  placed 
between  two  evils,  without  any  chance  of  good. 

In  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  such  a  deplorable  posi- 
tion, there  is  but  one  means,  which  consists  of  giving  at  the 
same  time  to  girls  more  freedom  and  more  enlightenment. 
I  would  imprint  in  their  souls  an  ideal  model  of  all  human 
perfections,  and  teach  them  to  subject  their  inclinations  to 
the  guidance  of  this  model  While  destroying  their  state  of 
half-slavery,  I  would  accustom  them  to  rely  upon  their  own 
powers,  which  is  of  more  importance,  as  regards  the  stability 
of  their  virtues,  than  is  generally  supposed ;  by  developing 
in  them  the  innate  sense  of  moral  beauty,  I  would  accus- 
tom them  to  seek  for  it  every  where,  and  to  prefer  it  before 
alL  Love  need,  then,  no  longer  be  feared :  this  flame,  which 
consumes,  would  then  be  no  more  than  the  flame  which  en- 
lightens and  vivifies. 

Macieady  has  succeeded  Ole  Bull,  the  newest  wonder  and 
the  greatest  lion  at  present  in  the  country.  Since  the  death 
of  his  great  master,  the  weird  Paganini,  Ole  Bull  has  been 
left  without  a  rival  in  Europe.  Herwig,  Nagel,  Wallace, 
Artot  and  De  Beriot,  can  only  M  play  second  fiddle"  to  this 
king  of  the  violin.  He  is  a  native  of  Norway,  and  apparent. 
Iy  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  wears  neither  whiskers 
nor  moustache,  has  a  mild,  smiling  blue  eye,  and  short,  light 
brown  hair ;  and  nothing  of  that  attenuated,  nervous  look 
so  common  to  great  musicians.  His  entrance  upon  the  stage 
is  remarkably  modest,  and  after  the  Parisian  graces  of  Artot, 
seems  a  little  awkward.  A  tip  of  his  bow  brings  down  a 
eras*  from  the  orchestra.  He  then  lays  his  cheek  caress- 
ingly upon  his  instrument,  which  gradually  awakes,  and 
wails,  and  moans  like  an  infant  broken  of  its  slumber. 
Every  tone  seems  frought  with  human  passion.  At  one  time 
he  introduced  a  dialogue,  in  which  a  sweet  voice  complains 
so  sadly  that  it  makes  the  heart  ache  with  pity,  which  is 
answered  from  another  string  with  imprecations  so  violent 
and  threatening  that  one  almost  trembles  with  fear.  We 
fancied  that  a  young  girl  was  pleading  for  the  life  of  her 
lover,  and  receiving  only  curses  in  reply.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  piece,  the  "  Adagio  Maestoso,"  there  was  one  univer- 
sal shout  of  applause,  which  afforded  an  infinite  relief  to  a 
most  enthusastic  house  that  had  held  its  breath  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Ole  Bull  came  before  the  curtain  and  bowed, 
with  his  hand  upon  his  heart  There  is  something  different 
in  his  performance  from  that  of  any  other  artist,  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  ;  except 
that  he  touches  all  the  strings  at  once,  and  plays  a  distinct 
accompaniment  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  But 
the  great  charm  is  in  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  compositions.  He  knows  how  to  play  upon 
that  silver  chord  of  the  heart,  which  binds  us  to  a  world  of 
beauty,  and  vibrates  only  when  touched  by  a  master  hand. 
From  the  many  sketches  of  this  great  artist  that  have 
appeared,  we  select  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  writer,  as  the  best : 

It  chanced  on  a  certain  day,  during  the  time  when  the 
cholera  was  raging  in  the  French  capital,  that  one  of  the 
numerous  diligences,  which  were  then  wont  to  make  their 
return  journey  in  an  almost  empty  state,  deposited  in  the  yard 
of  a  coach  office  a  young  northern  traveller,  who  came,  after 
the  example  of  so  many  others,  to  seek  his  fortune  at  Paris. 
Scarcely  arrived  at  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  quitted  his 
family,  hk  stadias,  and  Norway,  the  land  of  his  home,  to 
give  himself  wholly  up  to  a  passion  which  had  held  a  sway 
with  him  from  infancy. 

The  object  of  this  pervading  passion  was  music  and  the 
violin.    Deeply  seated,  active  and  Irresistible,  the  bias  had 


seized  him  when  he  quitted  his  cradle,  and  had  never  ceased 
from  its  hold  upon  him.  At  six  years  old  he  would  repeat 
on  a  little  common  fiddle,  bought  at  a  fair,  all  the  airs  which 
he  bad  heard  sung  around  Mm,  or  played  in  the  street ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  had  astonished  a  society  of  profes- 
sional men,  by  playing  at  sight  the  first  violin  part  in  a  quar- 
tette of  Pleyel's— though  he  had  never  taken  a  lesson  in 
music,  but  had  found  out  his  way  entirely  alone.  Destined 
afterwards  by  his  family  to  the  ecclesiastic  life,  and  con- 
strained to  the  studies  which  it  imposes,  he  had  still  kept  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  his  beloved  violin,  which  was  his  friend, 
his  companion,  the  central  object  of  his  attachment  At  the 
instance  of  his  father,  the  study  of  law  became  subsequently 
his  unwilling  pursuit,  and  at  length  these  struggles  ended 
in  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  love  for  the  violin  and  ban- 
ishing himself  from  Norway,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  days 
to  the  cultivation  of  music.  In  the  midst  of  a  mourning 
city — a  mere  atom  in  the  region  of  a  world — what  is  to 
become  of  the  young  artist  ?  His  imagination  is  rich,  but  bis 
purse  is  meagre  ;  his  whole  resource  lies  in  his  violin — and 
yet  he  has  faith  in  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  looking  for  for- 
tune and  renown  through  its  means.  Friendless  and  patron- 
leas,  he  comes  forward  to  be  heard.  At  any  other  moment 
his  talent  must  have  forced  public  attention  in  his  behalf; 
but  in  those  days  of  desolation,  when  death  was  threatening 
every  soul  around,  who  could  lend  his  ear  to  the  charmer ! 

Farewell  fortune !  farewell  fame !  The  young  artist  is 
left  alone  in  his  misery ;  yet  not  quite  alone,  for  his  cherish- 
ed violin  remains  to  console  him.  The  cup  of  bitterness 
was  soon,  however,  to  be  completely  filled.  One  day,  in  re- 
turning to  the  miserable  apartment  be  occupied  in  an  ob- 
scure lodging-house,  be  found  that  the  trunk  in  which  his 
last  slender  means  were  contained,  had  disappeared.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  spot  where  he  had  placed  his  violin- 
it  was  gone  !  This  climax  of  disaster  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  enthusiast,  who  wandered  about  for  three  days  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  a  prey  to  want  and  despair,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  the  Seine ! 

But  the  art  which  the  young  Norwegian  was  called  to  ex. 
tend  and  embellish,  was  not  fated  to  sustain  so  deplorable  a 
loss.  The  hand  of  some  humane  person  rescued  him  from 
his  situation.  His  next  encounter  seemed  like  another  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence,  for  he  became  the  object  of 
benevolent  attention  to  a  mother  who  had  just  lost  her  son 
through  the  cholera,  and  who  found  in  the  young  stranger 
so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  him,  that  she  received  him 
into  her  house,  and,  though  possessed  but  of  moderate 
means  herself,  furnished  relief  to  his  necessities.  The  cholera 
in  the  meantime  ceased  its  ravages,  and  Paris  assumed  its 
habitual  aspect  Supplied  with  bread  and  an  asylum,  and 
soon  afterwards  with  the  loan  of  a  violin,  Ole  Bull  was  again 
enabled  to  gratify  his  devotion  for  music  By  degrees  his 
name  began  to  be  heard,  and  he  arrived  at  some  small  re- 
putation. Thus  encouraged,  he  ventured  the  experiment  of 
a  concert ;  and  fortune  smiled  on  him  for  the  first  time,  for 
he  gained  twelve  hundred  francs— a  large  sum,  considering 
the  position  in  which  he  then  was. 

Possessed  of  this  unexpected  and  almost  unlooked  for  little 
fortune,  he  set  out  for  Switzerland,  and  went  thence  into  Italy. 

At  Bologna,  where  his  first  great  manifestation  appears  to 
have  been  made,  he  had  tried  vainly  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  public,  until  accident  accomplished  what  he  be- 
gan to  despair  of.  Full  of  painful  emotion  at  the  chilling 
repression  which  his  simple,  inartificial,  unfriendly  endea- 
vours had  been  fated  to  meet  with,  he  sat  down  with  the 
resolution  to  compose  something ;  and  it  was  partly  amidst 
a  flow  of  obtrusive  tears  that  his  purpose  was  fulfilled. 
Taking  up  his  instrument,  he  then  proceeded  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  ideas  he  had  just  called  into  life.  At  that  mo- 
ment, it  chanced  that  Madame  Rossini  was  passing  by  the 
house  in  which  his  humble  apartment  was  situated.  The 
impression  made  on  her  was  such  that  she  spoke  in  emphatic 
terms  upon  it  to  the  director  of  a  Philharmonic  society,  who 
was  in  a  critical  predicament,  owing  to  some  failure  in  a 
promise  which  had  been  made  by  him  by  De  Beriot  and  the 
syren  Malibran.  Madame  Rossini's  piece  of  intelligence 
was  a  burst  of  light  to  the  "  Manager  in  Distress  5*  he  had 
found  his  man.  The  artist  was  induced  to  play  before  the 
dilettanti  of  Bologna,  and  his  success  was  complete.  At 
Lucia,  Florence,  Milan,  Rome  and  Venice,  the  impression 
he  made  was  yet  greater  and  more  decisive.  On  each  oc- 
casion he  was  recalled  several  times  by  the  audience,  and 
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always  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  At  the  Neapoli- 
tan theatre  of  San  Carlo,  he  was  summoned  back  by  the 
public  no  leas  than  nine  times— thrice  after  the  performance 
of  his  first  piece,  and  six  times  at  the  end  of  the  second.  It 
was  a  perfect  furore. 

Our  Norwegian  artist  now  revisited  Paris,  under  happier 
auspices.  Welcomed  and  introduced  with  eager  kindness 
to  the  composer  of  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  he  was  several  times 
listened  to  with  delight  on  the  stage  of  the  opera,  and  ob- 
tained the  greatest  success  that  had  been  known  since  the 
display  made  by  Paganini.  Opinions  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  Ola  Bull  is  to  be  considered  an  imitator 
of  Paganini 

It  appears  certain  that  the  example  of  the  latter  first  led 
him  to  attempt  the  strange  and  remote  difficulties  of  the  in- 
strument It  was  during  the  time  of  his  distressed  condition 
that  he  found  means  to  hear  the  great  Italian  artist,  by  ac- 
tually selling  his  last  shirt,  with  the  produce  of  which  he 
enjoyed  the  crowd  in  the  saloon  of  the  French  opera.  Every 
one  around  him,  after  the  electrifying  strains  of  the  magical 
performer,  was  exclaiming  that  he  had  reached  the  farthest 
limits  of  what  was  possible  on  the  violin.  Ole  Bull  (says 
the  writer  of  the  French  account)  after  applauding  like  the 
rest,  retired  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  having  just  caught  the 
notion  that  something  beyond  this  was  yet  possible  ;  nor  did 
the  idea  cease  to  occupy  his  mind,  but  gathered  fresh  strength 
during  his  rambles  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  until  it  impelled 
him,  at  Trieste,  to  abandon  the  old  track,  and  resign  him- 
self to  his  own  genius.  In  justice  to  Paganini,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  mat  he  was  the  first  who  established  the  princi- 
ple of  its  being  possible  to  extract  a  variety  of  new  effects 
from  the  versatile  instrument  that  had  been  supposed  to  have 
rendered  all  its  secrets  to  the  great  antecedent  masters,  and 
that  his  practice  lent  marvellous  illustration  to  what  he  had 
invented ;  nor  does  the  supremacy  of  Paganini  in  the  nouveau 
genre,  for  the  reasons  previously  touched  upon  in  these 
pnges,  seem  likely  to  be  seriously  shaken  by  any  who  may 
seek  the  encounter  of  a  comparison.    . 

It  may  certainly  be  averred,  however,  that  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  follow  him,  Ole  Bull  has  shown  the  greatest 
aptitude  for  so  difficult  a  task,  and  owing  to  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  own  temperament,  has  teen  decidedly  the 
farthest  removed  from  servility,  of  the  imitators  who  have 
travelled  in  the  track  of  the  Genoese  genius.  Any  compari- 
son with  Paganini  is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  scarcely 
fair  towards  the  Norwegian  artist,  when  the  great  difference 
of  age  and  experience  is  considered,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  in  the  early  practice  of  his  instrument,  instead 
of  excitement,  Ole  Bull  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
adverse  views,  and  instead  of  the  open  aid  of  a  master,  had 
only  for  his  guide  the  secret  impulses  of  his  own  exploring 
mind.  To  speak  of  bim  as  he  is,  he  must  be  acknowledged 
a  man  of  fine  genius,  who  has  forced  his  way  through  un- 
common difficulties  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  musical 
art,  and  who  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  the  persever- 
ing student,  one  of  the  most  cheering  of  those  examples 
which  the  history  of  human  struggles  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
absorbing  object  is  so  useful  to  enforce. 

It  must  add  not  a  little  to  our  admiration  of  him,  to  find 
that,  in  the  mysteries  of  composition,  he  has  discovered  and 
shaped  his  own  course.  The  ingenuity  of  construction  evi- 
dent in  the  orchestral  accompaniments  to  his  pieces,  would 
suggest  a  methodical  study  of  the  harmonic  art  Yet  it  is 
aud,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
even  the  elementary  rules  of  that  art ;  and  that  it  would 
puzzle  bim  to  tell  the  conventional  name  of  any  one  chord. 
How,  then,  has  he  arrived  at  the  power  of  writing  music  in 
parts  ?  He  has  opened  a  score,  studied  it,  thought  over  it, 
made  a  relative  examination  of  its  parts  after  his  own  way, 
and  then  setting  to  work,  as  the  result  of  this  process,  has 
become  a  composer  himself. 

In  the  character  of  bis  compositions,  (as  far  as  opportunity 
has  been  yet  afforded  of  judging  of  them)  we  may  trace  the 
effect  of  this  unusual  and  self-depending  moytn  de  parvenir, 
as  exercised  by  such  a  mind.  They  are  impulsive  and 
striking— enriched  with  occasional  passages  of  fine  instru- 
mentation, and  touched  with  visitations  of  melody— but  ihey 
are  deficient  in  coherence  of  structure,  and  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  a  settled  design.  They  may  serve  as  fresh 
examples  to  illustrate  the  old  maxim:  that  genius  itself 
cannot  with  safety  neglect  that  ordinary  discipline  which 
gives  familiarity  with  the  rales  and  methods  of  art 


The  most  surprising  thing  (amounting  almost  to  an  enig- 
ma) in  connection  with  Ole  Bull's  powers  of  execution,  is 
the  very  small  amount  of  manual  practice  which  he  states 
himself  to  be  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  the  instrument— 
a  thing  quite  at  variance  with  all  the  received  notions  as 
well  as  usage  on  the  subject  His  labour  is,  it  appears, 
in  by  far  the  greater  part,  that  of  the  head,  and  a  very 
limited  application  of  the  hands  suffices  to  "carry  out* 
what  he  excogitates— to  work  out  bis  purposes  and  "fore, 
gone  conclusions."  It  sounds  nobly,  as  a  proposition,  that 
it  is  the  "  mind's  eye,"  and  not  the  blind  gropinga  of  prac- 
tice, that  should  show  the  violinist  the  way  to  greatness,  and 
give  him  the  knowledge  which  is  power ;  but  alas !  com- 
mon natures — nay,  all  that  are  not  marvellously  uncommon, 
find  it  necessary  to  draw  to  the  utmost  on  both  these  re- 
sources, and  cannot  spare  their  hands  from  the  neck  of  the 
instrument 

This  comparatively  trifling  amount  of  manual  cultivation, 
however,  while  it  remains  on  the  whole  a  M  marvel  and 
mystery,"  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  in  itself  of  how  little 
trick  there  is  in  Ole  Bull's  performances;  for  the  successful 
display  of  tricks  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  most  assidu- 
ous manipulation — the  charlatonerie  of  the  instrument  being 
the  triumph  of  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  mat  of  the 
mind.  To  particularize  the  various  merits  which  belong  to 
its  execution  would  lead  beyond  the  limits  here  proposed. 
His  sweet  and  pure  tone— his  delicate  harmonies— his  fre- 
quent and  winning  duplicity  of  .notes  and  shakes — ms  rapid 
and  exact  staccato,  &c.,  might  severally  be  dwelt  upon  in 
terms  of  delight — but  brevity  forbids.  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
ferring, however,  to  the  "  ravishing  division''  of  his  consum- 
mate arpeggios,  forming  a  finely-regulated  shower  of  notes, 
rich,  round,  and  most  distinct,  although  wrought  out  by 
such  slight  undulations  of  the  bow,  as  to  leave  in  something 
like  a  puzzle  our  notions  of  cause  and  consequence. 

To  suit  the  wide  range  of  effects  which  his  fancy  some- 
times dictates,  it  appears  that  he  subjects  his  violin  to  some 
kind  of  alterative  process,  for  which  purpose  he  opens  it,  to 
his  own  expression,  like  an  oyster.  The  manners  and  con- 
versation of  this  young  man  bear  an  impress  of  genius  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  and  his  occasional  sallies  of  en- 
thueiam  serve  to  impart  an  increased  interest  to  the  abiding 
modesty  which  tempers  and  dignifies  his  character.  In 
describing  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  musical  ideas,  he  pictures  it  under  the  forcible 
figure  of  an  alternate  heaven  and  hell ;  while  he  speaks  of 
the  object  and  intention  of  his  playing  as  being  to  raiee  a 
curtain,  as  it  were,  for  the  admission  of  those  around  him 
as  participants  in  the  mysteries  open  to  himself.  In  his 
habits  he  is  very  temperate,  and  wisely  avoids  wearing  out, 
by  artificial  excitement,  the  spontaneous  ardour  of  his  emi- 
nently vital  temperament  The  flame  of  life  bums  brightly 
within  him,  and  he  will  not  feed  it  into  a  self-exhaustive 
blaze- — All  die  ordinary  arts  and  intrigues,  by  winch  it  is 
so  common  for  men  of  smaller  minds  to  seek  professional 
advancement,  seem  completely  alien  to  the  nature  of  this 
child  of  the  north.  The  neglect  of  these  may  have  served  to 
retard  for  a  while  the  publicity  of  his  powers ;  but  they 
are  of  an  order  tt>  ensure  independent  success.  An  exten- 
sive and  brilliant  reputation  is  before  him. 


Mr.  Moncrief,  in  his  "  Ellistoniana,"  relates  the  following 
circumstances  which  occurred  while  the  immortal  Ed- 
mund Kean  was  lessee  of  the  Richmond  theatre,  and  re- 
sided in  the  dressing-house,  which  immediately  adjoins  it, 
though  there  is  no  internal  communication ;  the  occupants 
of  the  dwelling-house  being  obliged  to  leave  it  and  come 
out  on  the  green,  if  they  wish  to  enter  the  theatre : 

"  It  happened  one  afternoon,  while  the  great  tragedian  was 
advertised  to  perform  his  favourite  character  of  Othello— a 
personation  that  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled  in  histri- 
onic annals— he  received  a  visit  from  his  body-surgeon,  who 
had  called  on  him  with  the  kind  intention  of  looking  after 
his  health.  Being  at  that  time  perfectly  well,  the  tragedian 
took  upon  himself  to  exchange  characters  with  his  medical 
friend,  and  prescribed  some  draughts  for  nun,  *  to  be  taken 
immediately,'  which  proved  so  agreeable,  that  the  dose  was 
very  soon  ordered  '  to  be  repeated.' 

"  The  pharmacopoeia  of  Keen's  cellar,  which  contained 
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some  of  George  IV.'s  port  royal,  was  not  to  be  declined, 
and  occupied*  in  the  pleasing  parting  of  the  glasses,  the 
hour  for  commencing  the  performance  arrived  much  sooner 
than  was  expected,  and  Budd,  the  time-honoured  house- 
keeper of  the  theatre,  appeared  to  summon  the  tragedian  to 
his  nightly  duty. 

"  A  crowded  house  was  anxiously  expecting  him,  the  or- 
chestra had  been  rung  in  three  or  four  times,  and  had 
scraped  through  the  animated  overtimes  of  old  Romberg, 
till  at  last  the  spectators  began  to  be  impatient,  and  were 
calling  for  the  tragedian  in  no  very  gentle  terms. 

"  In  the  hilarity  of  the  moment,  the  illustrious  Edmund 
consigned  them  to  the  eternal  Tophet,  and  swore  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  house,  and  go  out  to  perform  that  even- 
ing to  please  any  one.  If  they  could  get  him  on  the  stage, 
without  his  having  to  go  out  of  the  house,  he'd  play,  but  not 
otherwise— -if  they  couldn't,  the  audience  must  be  content 
with  the  performance  of  his  friend  the  surgeon,  who  would, 
as  usual,  give  a  medical  certificate  of  his,  Kean's  indisposi- 
tion.   This  the  surgeon  readily  agreed  to  do. 

"  How  was  this  determination  to  be  got  over? 

"Poor  Budd  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity;  the  ho- 
nest housekeeper  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  structure 
intrusted  to  his  care.  At  length  the  very  exigence  of  the 
emergency  inspired  him  with  an  idea. 

"  •  Agreed,  sir/  said  he.  *  Dress  for  your  part— here  are 
your  things— tunic,  trunks,  burnt  cork,  and  pomatum,  all 
ready,  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  not  have  to  go  out  into 
the  air,  but  shall  perform  without.' 

"  <  I  agree  to  that,  friend  Budd,'  said  Kean,  triumphantly, 
seeing  no  way  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished ;  '  but 
you'll  find  your  hopes  nipped  in  the  bud  here,  depend 
on  it' 

"  «  We  shall  see,  sir,'  said  the  housekeeper ;  *  only  dress 
and  follow  me,  and  you  shall  very  soon  find  yourself  on  the 
stage,  without  the  trouble  of  treading  the  green.' 

**  Kean  began  to  black  his  face,  and  Budd  retired  to  put 
his  project  into  execution. 

"  Fortunately  for  the  audience  of  the  Richmond  theatre 
of  that  evening,  it  happened  that  the  coal-cellar  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house was  only  divided  from  the  pit  of  the  theatre  by 
the  party-wall  that  ran  through  the  two  structures.  The 
pitites  were  very  soon  astounded  by  a  most  mysterious 
knocking  in  this  direction,  rivalling  that  of  the  far-famed 
Cock-lane  ghost 

"  Thnmp— thump— thump — proceeded  in  quick  succes- 
sion from  some  invisible  Hitites,  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
part  of  the  wall  began  to  give  way — bricks  and  mortar  tum- 
bled about  in  all  directions,  affording  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  whole  house  was  giving  way — a  cloud  of  dust  arose 
— a  large  aperture  appeared— and  from  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  coal-cellar  emerged  the  triumphant  Budd,  with  the  noble 
Moor,  the  sooty  hero  of  the  night,  who  thus  kept  his  oath, 
and  yet  did  not  disappoint  the  audience. 

"  The  aperture  which  forms  the  communication  between 
the  dwelling-house  and  the  theatre,  through  the  medium  of 
the  coal-cellar,  is  still  in  existence,  or  at  least  was  so  very 
lately.*'  

JOTTINGa 

The  female  dynasty  is  gaining  ground.  I  mentioned  in 
a  previous  letter  that  a  Ladies'  Oyster-shop  was  opened  in 
New- York,  and  a  Ladies'  Beading-room  was  projected. 
The  latter  is  since  organized  and  about  going  into  operation, 
and  meantime,  another  masculine  privilege  has  gone  over  to 
the  ladies.  A  Club  Bowling-aUey  has  been  established  in 
Broadway,  near  Franklin-street,  most  luxurious  in  all  its 
appointments— carpets,  ottomans,  dressing-rooms,  dec  The 
families  subscribing  are  of  the  most  fashionable  clique*,  and 
no  male  foot  is  suffered  to  enter  this  gynesian  gymnasium — 
the  pins  being  set  up  by  girls  and  the  attendance  exclusively 
feminine.  The  luxuries  remaining  to  our  sex,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  fencing  and  boxing — the  usurpation  of  which 
are  probably  under  consideration.  The  fashions,  you  would 
suppose,  would  scarcely  gain  by  masculinifying,  but  the  la- 
dies are  wearing  broadcloth  cloaks— for  a  beginning.  There 
is  another  article  of  male  attire  which  they  have  long  been 


said  to  wear  occasionally,  but  I  am  incredulous.  Seeing 
would  be  believing. 

Mr.  Kendall,  the  popular  and  adventurous  editor  of  the 
Picayune,  has  been  "  Lucy-Long"-ing  it  somewhat  over 
his  eagerly-expected  book  on  Mexico,  but  has  lately  dis- 
covered that  his  celebrity  would  stand  any  halt  in  the  trum- 
peting. He  purchased  recently  a  copy  of  Captain  Marry, 
at's  new  book,  "  Monsieur  Violet,"  to  go  to  bed  with  of  a 
rainy  afternoon,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  his  back 
and  reading  his  own  adventures  amplified  in  the  best  style 
by  the  author  of  Peter  Simple.  Kendall's  letters  in  the 
Picayune  were,  of  course,  the  basis  oi  the  extended  and  il- 
lustrated work  he  has  in  press,  and  this  basis  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  (who  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Picayune)  has  taken  bodily, 
and  thereupon  built  his  romance  with  but  a  small  outlay  of 
his  own  clapboards  and  shingles.  An  action  of  replevin  for 
half  the  price  of  the  captain's  copyright,  would  "  lie,"  I 
should  think,— at  least  in  the  court  of  equity.  Mr.  Kendal], 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say,  is  spoken  ill  of  in  one  portion 
of  the  captain's  book,  and  his  rejoinder  has  appeared  in  the 
Courier. 

I  have  been  looking  through  the  new  publication  called 
"  Etiquette,  by  Count  D'Orsay."  That  D'Orsay  revised  the 
book  and  lent  it  his  name  "  for  a  consideration,"  I  think 
very  possible,  but  there  is,  to  my  thinking,  internal  evidence 
in  its  style  that  he  did  not  write  it  There  is  an  acquaint, 
ance  with  vulgarity,  and  a  facility  of  "  hitting  it  on  the  raw," 
which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  a  conversance  of 
fellowship  with  vulgar  people,  and  D'Orsay  knows  as  much 
of  such  matters  as  the  thistle-down  while  afloat  knows  of 
the  mud  it  floats  over.  Beside,  the  vulgarities  are  dwelt 
upon  with  a  kind  of  unction  totally  foreign  to  D'Orsay's  na- 
ture. He  is  a  most  kindly,  as  well  as  delicate  and  fastidious 
man,  and  his  mind  would  instinctively  avoid  the  knowledge 
of  such  matters,  let  alone  the  qualifying  himself  to  describe 
them  graphically.  From  one  or  two  little  anecdotes  told  in 
the  book,  I  trace  its  authority  to  a  Mr.  Abraham  Hayward, 
a  frequenter  of  many  different  strata  of  London  society,  and 
probably  the  best  judge  in  England  of  what  is  "  genteel," 
by  knowing  better  than  anybody  in  England  what  is  vulgar. 
It  is  undoubtedly  an  invaluable  book,  and  circulated  in  one 
of  these  mammoth  editions  at  the  shilling  price,  it  will  pre. 
pare  Americans  of  all  classes,  if  they  sin  against  good  man- 
ners at  all,  to  sin  with  knowledge— taking  away  at  least  the 
ridicule  of  the  matter. 


DIGRESSIVE   LETTER  TO  THE  READER. 

Dear  pastoralminded,  centrifugally-bent,  and  moderately 
well-off  reader, 
I  address  you  "  with  all  the  honours,"  4o  be  quite  sure 
that  my  letter  be  not  misapplied.  We,  the  parties  in  this 
correspondence,  are  neither  rich  nor  poor 5 — as  they  express 
it  elegantly  in  the  mother  country,  "  neither  nob  nor  snob.'* 
I  would  the  critics  had  not  the  trick  of  calling  the  having 
one's  own  way  "  affectation ;"  else  would  I,  (simple,  though 
I  am,)  coin  for  my  own  use,  since  the  language  is  deficient 
in  them,  some  of  those  epithets,  descriptive  of  a  class,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  so  crisp,  definite  and  expressive.  For 
instance :  were  I  to  address  a  letter  to  a  young  man  of  a 
certain  style,  (a  very  prevalent  style  indeed,)  and  wish  to 
convey  from  the  first  word  my  appreciation  of  the  character 
at  which  I  aimed,  I  should  be  compelled  to  use  the  follow- 
ing circumlocution: — My  dear  universally-benevolent,— 
u  e.,  —  spending-aU-the-money-you-can-get-and-making- 
love-to-olUhe-uwnen-you-see,  young  man,  —  Now,  the 
French  have  a  gracious  and  modest  dissyllable  for  all  this. 
The  word  expansif  expresses  it  all  How  much  briefer,  and 
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and  Qold  iBogram,   comprising  all  the      In  Press.    The  whole  works  of  Laac  Barrow,  D.  D. 
selected  from  the  most  tasteful  manufacturer*  the  Oxford  Edition. 
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more  courteous,  in  the  case  just  supposed,  could  I  commence 
in  English  with  My  dear  expansive  !  Again :  in  English, 
we  should  say,  Oh,  you-aU-things-to-aU-men, — who+ay- 
you  -  have  -  no  .prejudice*, — but  -are-  understood  -by-  your- 
friends-to-fnean~no.prineiples  !  but  in  German  they  phrase 
it,  quite  short,  Oh  many-sided !  Understand  me  not  at 
leaning  at  all  toCarlyle's  system  of  personification  and  word. 
Unking.  Two  and  three  ere  five  is  better  than  Two  and 
Three  died  when  Five  was  horn,  though  this  is  but  a  mode- 
rate illustration  of  Carlylism.  I  would  introduce  no  new  epi- 
thet that  is  not  the  essence  of  a  phrase,  no  new-linked 
words  that  are  not  the  chord  of  a  circumlocutory  arc. 

Touching  my  trade : — 

In  the  matter  of  pen-craft,  I  confess  to  a  miserly  disposi- 
tion, yearly  increasing.  It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  to  tuck  up 
close  the  skirts  of  those  habits  in  which  we  run  for  our  lives, 
(or  living?,)  and  it  is  not  inconsistent,  I  would  fain  hope, 
with  prodigality  of  other  belongings.  In  my  college  days, 
ere  I  discovered  that  a  bore  in  my  brains  would  produce  any 
better  metal  than  brass,  (bored  since  for  "  tin,")  I  had  a  most 
spendthrift  passion  for  correspondence.  Now — paid  duly  for 
my  blotted  sheet — I  think  with  penitential  avarice  of  the 
words  I  have  run  through ! 

People  are  apt  to  fancy  it  is  a  natural  amusement — labo- 
rum  dulee  lenimen — for  an  author  to  write  letters,  epitaphs, 
&c  But  there  are  two  animals  at  least,  who  might  differ 
from  that  opinion — the  author,  and  the  baker's  horse,  out  on 
a  Sunday's  excursion,  in  the  baker's  pleasure-wagon.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  tax  on  authors,  in  this  particular,  is  a  dis- 
ease in  the  literary  system,  and  since  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
cured  while  the  human  race  want  autographs,  epitaphs, 
epithalamia,  and  opinions  on  MSS.,  the  solace  seems  to  lie 
in  the  expediency  of  fat  Jack — we  should  "  torn  the  disease 
into  commodity."    If  every  third  epitaph  in  the  graveyards 

of  this  country  be  not  by  the  author  of ,  &c.  &c  all  I 

can  say  is,  there  must  be  a  very  considerable  number  of 
gravestores ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  out 
copyrights  from  the  start,  and  serve  injunctions  on  plagiar- 
izing stone-cutters.  Here  is  a  letter  now  from  a  gentleman 
in  Arkansas,  (whose  grammar,  by  the  way,  is  not  very  pel- 
lucid,) informing  me  that  his  wife  is  dead,  and  giving  me  an 
inventory  of  her  virtues ;  and  I  am  requested  to  write  the 
lady*s  epitaph,  and  send  it  on  in  time  for  the  expectant  mar. 
ble.  Of  course  I  am  extremely  sorry  the  lady  is  dead,  and 
since  she  was  "  such  a  pagoda  of  perfection,"  as  Mrs.  Rams- 
bottom  would  say,  very  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance ;  but  my  "  head"  is  not "  waters,"  (nor  am  I 
teetotaller  enough  to  wish  it  were,)  and  I  cannot  weep  for 
all  the  nice  women  who  die,  though  grieved  to  think  this 
particular  style  of  person  should  diminish.  Ours  is  a  most 
romantic  nation,  for  it  would  seem  that  there  are  few  who 
do  not  think  their  private  sorrows  worthy  of  poetry,  and  the 
distinction  between  meum  and  team,  (as  to  the  authors,) 
having  long  ago  been  broken  down  by  our  copyright  robbe- 
ries, the  time  and  brains  of  poets  are  considered  common 
property.  People,  accustomed  to  call  for  poetry  when  they 
want  it,  look  upon  the  poet,  quoad  hoe,  as  they  do  upon  the 
town-pump,  and  would  be  as  much  surprised  at  a  charge  for 
poetry  as  for  water.  Possibly  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  a 
new  country.  I  have  lived  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  stop- 
ping of  a  man  who  should  be  taking  what  fruit  he  wanted 
from  your  garden,  or  what  fuel  he  wanted  from  your  woods, 
would  surprise  him  as  much  as  stopping  his  nostrils  with 
corks,  till  he  was  off  your  promises ;  and  with  fruit  and  fuel, 
perhaps,  time  and  brains  may  assume  a  value.  At  present, 
(it  may  as  well  be  recorded  among  me  statistics  of  (he  coun- 
try,) poets,  lumber  and  watermelons  are  among  the  "inalien- 
1 «-  ights  of  freemen." 


One  of  the  lesser  evils  of  this  appetite  for  sympathy  hi 
rhyme,  is  the  very  natural  forgetfulnees  of  a  man  absorbed 
in  grief,  touching  the  trifle  of  postage.  Reading  a  death  in 
the  newspaper  affects  me,  now,  like  seeing  myself  charged 
with  eighteen  and  three-quarter  cents  at  the  grocer's.  If  I 
were  writing  from  the  "  palace  of  truth,"  to  one  of  my  u  be- 
reaved husbands,"  I  should  still  stoutly  assure  him  of  my 
sympathy,  having  lost  one  and  sixpence  by  the  same  melan- 
choly event  My  bill  of  mortality,  {postage,  they  call  it,) 
would  frank  me  for  broiled  oysters  at  Florence's,  the  year 
round,  and,  begging  pardon  of  the  survivors,  (not  the  oyster- 
shells,)  I  should  like  it  in  that  shape  quite  as  well 

Hereafter,  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  transfer  the  cipher  to 
the  other  side  of  the  unit.  If  called  upon  to  mourn,  (in 
black  and  white,)  for  people  I  never  before  heard  of,  I  pro- 
pose to  send  my  effusion  ss  "  commodity,"  to  the  first  "  en- 
terprising publisher"  who  pays.  Honour  bright  as  to  by- 
gones— let  them  be  by-gone* !  Indeed,  they  are  mostly  too 
personal  to  interest  the  public,  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of 
my  elegies,  turning,  (by  request,)  on  the  deceased's  "  fasci- 
nating and  love-inspiring  lisps."  But  in  all  composed,  after 
this  date,  I  shall  contrive  so  to  generalize  on  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  commemorated,  that  the  eulogy  will  apply 
promiscuously  to  all  over-rated  relatives— of  course,  forming, 
for  a  literary  magazine,  an  attraction  which  comes  home  to 
every  subscriber's  business  and  bosom.  I  may  premise,  by 
the  way,  that  my  advertisement  to  this  effect  would  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  mourners  of  my  own  sex,  and  that  ladies,  as 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  are  supplied  with  epitaphs 
on  their  husbands,  without  publicity  or  charge  ;  though  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  my  customers,  in  the  epitaph  line,  have 
hitherto  been  widowers  only!  Whether  widows  choose 
usually  some  other  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  their  grief, 
preferring  that  it  should  be  recorded  on  tablets  less  durable 
than  marble,  (pardon  me  !  more  durable  !)  I  have  no 
data  for  deciding.  I  merely  contribute  this  fact  also  to 
statistics. 


"  Pray,  how  does  that  face  deserve  framing  and  glazing?" 
asked  a  visiter,  to-day.  The  question  had  been  asked  be- 
fore. It  is  a  copy  from  a  head  in  some  old  picture— one  of 
a  series  of  studies  from  the  ancient  masters,  lithographed  in 
France.  It  represents  a  peasant  of  the  campagna,  and  cer- 
tainly, in  Broadway,  she  would  pass  for  a  coarse  woman, 
and  not  beautiful  for  a  coarse  one.  I  have  been  brought  to 
think  the  head  coarse  and  plain,  however,  by  being  often 
called  on  to  defend  it  I  did  not  think  so  when  I  bought  it 
in  a  print-shop  in  London.  I  do  not  now,  unless  under 
catechism. 

To  me,  the  whole  climate  of  Italy  is  expressed  in  the  face 
of  that  Contadina.  It  is  a  large,  cubical-edged,  massy  style 
of  feature,  which,  born  in  Scotland,  would  have  been  sin- 
gularly harsh  and  inflexible.  There  is  no  refinement  in  it 
now,  and,  to  be  sure,  little  mobility  or  thought — but  it  is  a 
face  in  which  there  is  no  resistance.  That  is  its  peculiarity. 
The  heavy  eyelid  droops  in  indolent  animal  repose.  The 
lips  are  drowsily  sweet  The  nostrils  seem  never  to  have 
been  distended  nor  contracted.  The  muscles  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  have  never  tingled  nor  parched.  It  is  a  face  on 
which  a  harsh  wind  never  blew.  If  the  woman  be  forty, 
those  features  have  been  forty  years  sleeping  in  balm— en- 
joying only — resisting,  enduring  never.  No  one  could  look 
on  it  and  fancy  it  had  ever  suffered  or  been  uncomfortable, 
or  dreaded  wind  or  sun,  summer  or  winter.  A  picture  of 
St  Peter's—  a  mosaic  of  Paestum — a  print  of  Vesuvius  or 
the  Campanile— none  of  the  common  souvenirs  of  travel 
would  be  to  me  half  so  redolent  of  Italy. 
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Reasons  for  taking*  tne  New  Mirror. 

Tkrte  dollar*  cannot  buy  so  much  of  literary  and  pictorial 
value  in  any  other  shape. 

FiftyAwo  highlyfmitked  steel  engraving*  ere  given  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  literary  content*  are  the  freshest  and  beat  that  can  be 
famished  by  the  experienced  taste  and  industry  of  its  editors. 

The  type  and  paper  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other 
periodical. 

A  aplendid  book  to  bind  and  preserve  is  in  your  hands  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  containing  everything  of  current  interest 
worth  remembering,  and  many  invaluable  gems  of  literature 
and  art. 

A  delightful  visiter  to  your  family  circle  is  such  a  Saturday 


By  the  year  each  number  co*t*  bvt  five-pence,  though  there  are 
m  it  sixteen  pages  of  the  choicest  matter,  and  a  picture  such 
aa  could  not  be  bought  singly  at  the  print-shops  for  less  than 


It  a*S  cost  you  nothing  to  tend  your  subscription,  aa  postmas- 
ters are  authorized  to  enclose  it  to  the  editors  pottage  free. 


,  vomro  ahu  sxaxs, 

8*9  am*  860  Broadway,  corner  of  Warren-si. 

IMPORTERS 

OP  TBI  VART0X7S  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OP  PRANCE, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,   *C. 

Are  now  receiving  a  great  variety  of  goods,  the  selection 
at  ode  of  their  firm,  rendering  their  present  stock  the 
moat  varied,  largest,  and  richest,  to  ne  found  on^  this 
or  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  They  beg  leave  to 
say,  in  regard  to  prices,  that  their  goods  are  made  to  order 
by  the  best  fabricants  of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  tbe  partners,  or  an  agent  or  competent  taste,  and  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  comparison  with  articles  made  for 
general  sale,  and  of  course  u showy"  as  possible  "for  the 
price;"  but  they  reel  entirely  confident  that  them  will  always 
t>e  found  lower,  contidering  the  stole,  quality,  and  fnith,  than 
can  be  bought  elsewhere.    They  have  for  sale  ;— 

Lady's  and  Gentlemen' '*  Dretttng  Case*  of  inlaid  woods  and 
leather  of  all  sizes  and  patterns,  at  from  $2  to  9325. 

Portable  Writing  Case*,  at  from  $3  50  to  $100. 

Lady**  Work  Boxes,  of  velvet  and  inlaid  woods,  furnished 
with  silver*,  silver-gilt,  steel,  galvanised  steel,  damask  steel, 
and  solid  sold  implements,  at  from  50  cents  to  9125. 

Lady**  Work  Cases  and  "Lady's  Companions,'*  at  from 
91  to  $50. 

Fancy  Boxes  for  odeurs,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  shawls, 
jewels,  liqueurs,  tea,  segars,  Ac,  and  empty  boxes  of  every 
size,  style,  and  quality,  from  ordinary  to  the  richest  and  most 
elegant  made. 

Lady's,  Gentlemen*, and  Children1  s  Desks  andPapeteries,  of  all 
sizes,  patterns,  and  prices,  forming  the  richest  and  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  the  above  articles  they  have  ever  had  for 
sale. 

French  Fancy  Work  Tables,  Secretaries,  Sewing-chairs, 
Easy-chairs,  Piano-stools,  Screens,  Ac. 

French,  English,  and  Bohemian  Glass,  such  as  Vases,  Ver 
d'eaos.  Toilet-bottles,  Dinner-table  sets,  Decanters,  &c.  Ac. 

English,  French,  Dresden,  and  India  Porcelain,  comprising 
every  variety  of  shape  and  style  of  decoration,  and  forming  the 
largest  and  richest  collection  of  fancy  porcelain  to  be  found  in 
the  city. 

Papier  mache  goods,  such  as  Tables,  Stands,  Screens,  Card- 
receivers,  Desks,  Boxes  for  various  uses,  Inkstands,  Portfolios, 
Ac,  all  of  which  have  been  manufactured  and  pointed  to 
order  from  furnished  designs,  and  will  be  found  quite  new,  ele- 
gant, and  low  priced. 

Berlin  Iron  Goods,  from  the  royal  manufactory.  Berlin 
shades. 

Real  Bronze  Artittique  and  Carton  Pierre  figures  and  groups 
at  from  92  to  9150-  Also,  Inkstands,  Paper-weights,  Pastille 
burners,  Watch-stands,  and  many  useful  articles  of  real 
bronze  artistique,  and  other  sorts  of  bronze. 

Articles  in  Silver  and  Gold  fOBLogram,  comprising  all  the 
latest  novelties,  selected  from  the  most  tasteful  manufacturers 


of  Paris,  and  presenting  as  large  and  beautiful  a  collection  aa 
can  be  desired,  and  all  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Chinese  Goods,  such  as  Chairs,  Tables,  Stands,  Stools,  Ac, 
of  solid  carved  ebony  and  landscape  marble — Laquered  Cabi- 
nets, Desks,  Work-boxes,  Caddies,  Card-boxes,  Centre-tables, 
Tea-poys,  Chess-tables,  Screens,  Ac.  Paintings  on  glass,  can- 
vass, and  rice  paper— rich  silks,  shawls  and  muslins— very 
fine  old  bronzes  andjearvings,  in  stone  and  wood,  from  ancient 
temples— specimens  of  carved  ivory  and  pearl— painted  cur- 
tains and  screens — chess,  drafts,  counters,  Ac— Porcelain 
vases,  cuspidors,  toilet  sets,  and  many  other  rich  and  curious 
articles  for  presents. 

Indian  Fancy  Articles,  Dresses,  Pipes,  Moccasins,  Embroid- 
eries on  bark,  dec. 

New  and  beautiful  styles  of  Fans,  Card-cases,  Souvenirs, 
Pocketbooks,  richer  than  ever  before  imported,  Purses,  Opera 
glasses.  Bouquet  holders,  Dress  combs,  Head  ornaments, 
Snuff  boxes,  Segar  cases,  Tablets,  Riding  whips,  Riding 
sticks,  Walking  canes,  Writing  implements  in  sets  and  singly, 
Vinaigrettes,  Gold  pencils  and  tooth  picks,  Sachets  for  Hdkfs 
and  gloves,  Toilet  cushions,  some  very  rich,  Work  baskets, 
boxes  and  sachets  of  fancy  paper,  and  an  innumerable  variety 
of  rich,  new,  original,  unique,  and  tasteful  fancy  articles,  suit- 
able for  Holiday  presents.  They  have  also  for  sale,  among 
others,  the  following  staples,  that  they  desire  to  say  are,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  best  quality  and  styles,  mostly  made  to 
order  for  their  own  sales ;  and  in  the  second  place,  are  sold 
as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  is  asked  for  imitations,  and  articles  of 
inferior  quality  and  old  styles.  They  are  so  confident  in  this 
matter,  and  are  so  well  aware  of  the  common  idea  that  small 
articles  of  every-day  use  must  necessarily  cost  more  in  their 
location  than  down  town  or  in  less  fashionable  streets,  that 
they  court  a  comparison  of  their  prices  with  those  of  any 
respectable  dealer  m  any  part  of  the  city. 

Perfumery— Soaps,  Extracts,  Oils,  Pomades,  Cosmetics,  Co- 
lognes, and  every  article  in  request,  of  the  purest  and  best 
quality. 

Hatr  Brushes— English,  French,  and  American,  of  at  least 
100  different  patterns,  from  12tc.  to  920  each.  Also.' Tooth, 
Comb,  Velvet,  Cloth,  Nail,  Shaving;,  Infants^and  other  brushes. 
Combs  of  every  description.  Nail  files,  Tweezers,  Razors, 
Strops,  Boot  hooks,  ana  every  requisite  for  the  toilet 

Cutlery— Knives,  Scissors,  Razors,  Ac.  of  Rodgers,  Woeten- 
holm,  and  others. 

Paper,  Envelopes,  and  Stationery— by  far  the  largest  and  best 
assortment  to  be  found  in  the  city,  to  which  the  notice  of  all 
who  require  in  quantities  for  Parties,  Balls,  and  Weddings,  is 
particularly  invited,  with  the  assurance  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  suited  in  variety,  kind,  and  price.  They  have  lately 
imported  a  very  complete  apparatus  for  stamping  initials  on 
paper,  which  they  do  for  those  who  order  a  half  ream  or  more 
without  extra  charge. 

Cards  and  Invitations  engraved  with  particular  care  and 
neatness,  and  printed  in  gold,  colon,  or  in  relief  at  the  usual 
prices. 

Engraving  on  Stone  and  Metals. 

Determined  to  keep  their  stock  always  desirable  and  attrac- 
tive, they  have  re-marked  all  goods  that  have  remained  on 
hand  for  12  months  or  more,  and  lost  their  original  freshness 
and  novelty,  at  such  low  prices  aa  will  ensure  their  sale- 
lower,  it  is  believed,  than  this  description  of  goods  usually 
commands  in  the  competition  and  excitement  of  an  auction  room. 

Purchasers  op  articles  for  Holiday  Presents  are 
respectfully  reminded  that  they  will  find  a  better  variety,  be 
better  served  and  better  suited  by  making  an  early  selection. 


SPXsBKBZB  OUT  BOOKS, 

FOR  THB  HOLIDAYS,  FOR  SALS  BT 

So  (Do  SUufimR* 


129  Fulton-street,  near  Ifi 

The  Opal,  a  Religious  Annual  for  1844.  Edited  by  N.  P. 
Willis,  and  illustrated  by  J.  6.  Chapman. 

The  Gift.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  Literary  Souvenir.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  Wintersreen.    Edited  by  John  Keese. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon.    By  Miss  Edgarton. 

The  Parlour  Annual.    Quarto.    Beautifully  embellished. 

The  Iris. 

The  Gift  for  all  Seasons. 

Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Al- 
bums, School,  Medical,  Theological,  and  Juvenile  books. 

In  Press.  The  whole  works  of  Isaac  Barrow,  D.  D.,  from 
the  Oxford  Edition. 
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CAN  UTHLA.OTBB. 

VALUABLE  WO*K8  FOR  EVERY  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  LIBRARY. 

PUBLISHED  BY  TAPPAN  &  DENNET, 

114  Washington-street,  Boston, 

AND  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS 

THROUGHOUT  THB  UNITE!)  STATES. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

BY  JARED  SPARKS. 

One  volume,  royal  8vo.,  600  pages,  superbly  bound.    Embel- 
lished with  six  fine  steel  engravings.- 
No  Life  of  Franklin  has  ever  before  appeared  separate 
from  other  works,  except  the  one  written  by  himself,  which 
closed  at  his  fiftieth  year.  The  volume  now  first  published  and 

-i_ii_    ^_— *~:u«  «!...»    «A*ilnrk   f\f  htt*  lifa  written 


offered  to  the  public,  contains  that  portion  of  his  life  written 
by  himself;  with  a  continuation  by  the  editor,  commencing 
with  his  public  career.  Of  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Auto- 
biography, most  persons  are  aware.  The  superior  advantages 
of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  his  distinction 
m  a  biographer,  his  accuracy  as  a  writer,  and  his  punty  of 
style,  assure  us  that  his  continuation  of  the  Life  is  of  equal 
value.  The  above  will  be  ready  by  Christinas.  Orders  sob- 
cited. 

THE  WORKS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.    IQvolumes,  8*0. 

BY  JARED  SPARKS. 

The  only  Complete  Edition. 

Containing  all  the  papers  known  to  have  been  written  by 

Dr.  Franklin ;  many  Political,  Historical,  and  Philosophical 

Tracts,  never  before  published ;  and  many  letters,  offieialand 

private,  not  hitherto  published.    Illustrated  with  engravings. 

THE  JJFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  JARED  SPARKS. 

Embellished  with  the  following  fine  steel  engravings  :— 
1.  Portrait  of  Washington,  at  40,  by  Peale. 
3.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  at  26,  by  Woolaaton. 

3.  View  of  Mount  Vernon. 

4.  Battle  of  Braddock's  Defeat. 

5.  Head  Quarters  at  Cambridge. 

6.  Plan  of  Boston  and  Environs. 

7.  Head  Quarters  at  Morriatown. 

8.  Head  Quarters  at  Newburg. 

9.  Plan  of  Farms  at  Mount  Vernon. 

10.  Battle  of  Brandy  wine. 

11.  Portrait  of  Washington,  by  Stuart. 

12.  Encampment  at  Valley  Jorge. 

13.  Battle  of  Germantown. 

14.  Fac-siraileof  Washington's  Handwriting. 

One  volume  royal  8©o.    Strongly  bound.   No  gend&mm'e  Li- 
brary should  be  without  this  work. 
The  same  work  abridged,  2  vols.  I2mo.,  School  Libra* t 
Edition,  and  for  Families  and  the  general  reader.    $1  50. 
SPEECHES  AND  FORENSIC  ARGUMENTS. 

BY  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Bih  Edition. 
3  vols.  8vo.    With  a  Portrait 

These  volumes  contain  the  ablest  productions  of  Mr.  Web* 
ster,  up  to  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  member  of.  the  Cabinet. 
The  volumes  contain  Arguments  in  Court  and  Senate,  Ora- 
tions, Remarks  in  Conventions,  Reports,  Addresses  before 
Agricultural  Societies,  Lectures,  Ac. 

They  are  rich  sources  of  instruction  to  the  Student  of  Let- 
ters, of  History,  of  Finance,  of  the  Theory  of  Government, 
and  to  the  active  Politician,  and  should  be  owned  by  men  of 
every  station,  sect,  and  political  denomination. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

Being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  other 
Papers,  official  and  private,  selected  and  published  from  200 
folio  volumes  of  original  manuscripts,  purchased  by  order  of 
Congress,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
by  Jared  Sparks ;  in  12  vols.  8va,  strongly  bound.  34  splen- 
did Steel  Engravings. 

&3r  Whoever  would  understand  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton, in  all  its  compass  and  grandeur,  must  learn  it  from  his 
writings,  and  from  a  complete  history  of  his  country,  during 
the  long  period  in  which  ne  was  the  most  prominent  actor. 

ELEQ-ANT  GIFT  BOOKS 

FOR  THB  COMING  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE, 

Translated  from  the  French  by  EUxur  Wright,  Jr.  2  Vole.  8wn 

240  arts,  engraved  in  Paris  for  Fourier  s  French  Edition, 

from  the  beautiful  designs  of  1. 1.  Grandv&c 


$CT  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  most 
splendid  work  ever  produced  in  this  country.  Paper,  type, 
engraving,  vignettes,  and  illuminations,  are  all  worthy  of  each 
others—Boston  Post. 

Jttr  u  We  consider  the  work  an  addition  to  our  literature,  as 
the  book  will  be  to  every  library  where  it  is  placed."— W.  C. 
Bryant,  Esq. 
Also,  an  edition  in  one  volume  8w>.— 60  plates— at  one-half  the 

price  of  the  two-volume  edition. 
The  same  Work  in  French.    2  vols.  8vo.    With  the  seme 

Illustrations. 

An  abridgement  of  La  Fontaine,  for  School  Libraries,  and 

the  general  reader.    2  vols.  18mo. 

SKETCHES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AND  LIFE  AT 

SEA; 
Including  a  cruise  on  board  a  man-of-war,  as  also  a  Visit  to 
Spain,  Portngal,  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece,  Liberia,  and  Brasil ;  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rockwell,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Ip  I 
vol.  8vo.    With  an  elegant  Frontispiece, 

THIRTY  YEARS  FROM  HOME;  OR,  A  VOICE 

FROM  THE  MAIN  DECK; 
Being  the  experience  of  Samuel  Lkboji.    Illustrated  with 
Engravings.    Tenth  Edition.    Price  50  cents. 

TAPPAN  &  DENNET,  in  addition  to  their  own  publica- 
tions, keep  constantly  on  hand  a  choice  assortment  of  English 
and  American  editions  of  Standard  Works,  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  Literature,  including  Theology,  Medicine,  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Poetry,  Natural  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Natural  History,  Architecture  and  Engineering,  Biog- 
raphy, Voyages  and  Travels,  Fine  Arts,  Classical  and  General 
Literature,  Ac. 

Classical  and  School  Books,  in  every  variety,  of  the 
latest  and  best  editions. 

1&-  Particular  attention  paid  to  furnishing;  Booksellers,  Pro- 
fessional Gentlemen,  Towns.  School  Committees,  Colleges, 
Teachers,  Academies,  Public  Parish,  Family,  and  District 
School  Libraries. 
Mr  Foreign  Books  imported  to  order  6y  et«ry  Steamer. 


JXLBOjAJOT  wlesent 

for  the  holidays. 
D.  Aftleton  A  Co.  No.  200  Broadway,  have  for  sale  a  few 
copies  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  edition  of  "THE  DESERT- 
ED BRIDE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Superbly  illustrated  by  tw*nty-bix  exquisite  steel  bn- 
orajhngs,  from  original  designs,  by  Robert  W.  Weir 
andJ.G.  Chapman.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  or- 
namented booh  ever  published  in  America,  the  price  being 
only  t*o  dollar  $  a  copy,  handsomely  hound  in  vellum-paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  roost  costly  English  works.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  f2  to  the  Of- 
fice, No.  4  Ann-street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 
ment    

VJLTMBTT  jaZsASVXO  SHOTJXJM3R  BBAOE. 

PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 

Broadway,  corner  off  Park  Place. 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  full  confidence  in  its  superiority 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.    This 
article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  the  back, 
and  expand  the  chest ;  giving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits.    Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely  : 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  upright 
position.    They  can  be  worn  with  perfect  ease,  being  formed 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  impediment 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.    The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Belt. 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Parselle,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  recommended 
as  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  A  AGATE, 
237  Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 
Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Stocks,    Gloves,  Ready-made 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchiefs. 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool.  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  and 
Drawers;    Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  Ac.  Ac.     Parsells  & 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  most 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  Scarfs,  having 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  that  will  warrant 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  articles. 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  and 
varied. 
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NEW- YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1843. 


NUMBER  11. 


ALETHE. 

WITH  AW  SIQUIS1TI  BMO«AVlKO. 

They  are  all  up— the  innumerable  stars— 

And  hold  their  place  in  Heaven.    My  eyes  have  been 

Searching  the  pearly  depths  through  which  they  spring 

Like  beautiful  creations,  till  I  feel 

As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world, 

Waiting  in  silence  for  the  word  of  God 

To  breathe  it  into  motion.    There  they  stand, 

Shining  in  order,  like  a  living  hymn 

Written  in  light,  awaking  at  the  breath 

Of  the  celestial  dawn,  and  praising  Him 

Who  made  them  with  the  harmony  of  spheres. 

I  would  I  had  an  angel's  ear  to  list 

That  melody.  .  I  would  that  1  might  float 

Up  in  that  boundless  element,  and  feel 

Its  ravishing  vibrations,  like  the  pulse 

Beating  in  Heaven !  My  spirit  is  athirst 

For  music— rarer  music  !  I  would  bathe 

My  soul  in  a  serener  atmosphere 

Than  this ;  I  long  to  mingle  with  the  flock 

Led  by  the  *  living  waters/  and  to  stray 

In  the  *  green  pastures*  of  the  better  land ! 

When  wilt  thou  break,  dull  fetter !  When  shall  I 

Gather  my  wings,  and  like  a  rushing  thought 

Stretch  onward,  star  by  star,  up  into  Heaven  ! 

Thus  mused  Ale  the.    She  was  one  to  whom 

Life  had  been  like  the  witching  of  a  dream, 

Of  an  untroubled  sweetness.    She  was  born 

Of  a  high  race,  and  lay  upon  the  knee, 

With  her  soft  eyes  perusing  listlessly 

The  fretted  roof,  or,  on  Mosaic  floors, 

Grasped  at  the  tesselated  squares  inwrought 

With  metals  curiously.    Her  childhood  passed 

Like  faery — amid  fountains  and  green  haunts — 

Trying  her  little  feet  upon  a  lawn 

Of  velvet  evenness,  and  hiding  flowers 

In  her  sweet  breast,  as  if  it  were  a  fair 

And  pearly  altar  to  crush  incense  on. 

Her  youth— oh !  that  was  queenly !  She  was  like 

A  dream  of  poetry  that  may  not  be 

Written  or  told— exceeding  beautiful ! 

And  so  came  worshippers ;  and  rank  bowed  down 

And  breathed  upon  her  heart-strings  with  the  breath 

Of  pride,  and  bound  her  forehead  gorgeously 

With  dazzling  scorn,  and  gave  unto  her  step 

A  majesty  as  if  she  trod  the  sea, 

And  the  proud  waves,  unbidden,  lifted  her ! 

And  so  she  grew  to  woman — her  mere  look 

Strong  as  a  monarch's  signet,  and  her  hand 

Th'  ambition  of  a  kingdom.    From  all  this 

Turned  her  high  heart  away !  She  had  a  mind, 

Deep,  and  immortal,  and  it  would  not  feed 

On  pageantry.    She  thirsted  for  a  spring 

Of  a  serener  element,  and  drank 

Philosophy,  and  for  a  little  while 

She  was  allayed,— till,  presently,  it  turned 

Bitter  within  her,  and  her  spirit  grew 

Faint  for  undying  waters.    Then  she 

To  the  pure  fount  of  God,  and  is  athirst 

No  more— save  when  the  fever  of  the  world 

Falleth  upon  her,  she  will  go,  sometimes. 

Out  in  the  star-light  quietness,  and  breathe 

A  holy  aspiration  after  Heaven.  w.  r.  w. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CUP  OF  TEA. 

Translated  for  the  JVe w  Mirror  from  the  French  of  J.  Lecompte. 

On  a  cold  evening  in  December,  I  was  returning,  disap- 
pointed enough,  from  a  visit,  where  I  had  not  found  any 
one  at  home.  I  was  in  full-dress ;  and,  as  I  never  liked  to 
make  my  toilette,  I  stopped  mechanically  before  the  well- 
lighted  shop  of  a  druggist,  and  considered  where  I  could  go, 
and  display  to  advantage  my  cachemire  waistcoat,  fashion, 
able  coat  with  gold-chased  buttons,  and  Sakoeki  boots.  I 
was  still  undetermined,  and  not  able  to  find  any  means  to 
turn  my  cursed  toilette  to  account,  for  it  hindered  me  from 
spending  the  evening  joyously  with  my  friends,  when  a 
well-known  voice  said : 


"  Why,  Henry,  what  are  you  doing  standing  here  in  the 
cold,  trying  to  get  chilblains  V 

I  turned  and  clasped  the  hand  of  one  of  my  best  comrades. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking  this  evening  !*  said  I,  draw- 
ing my  cloak  around  me.  "  Are  you  going  to  make  visits 
in  this  quarter  V  I  added,  with  a  faint  sigh. 

"  I  am  going  to  tea  at  Lady  N.'s.  If  you  were  dressed 
I  would  take  the  charge — " 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  throwing  back  my  cloak  under 
the  pretext  of  consulting  my  Watch.  * 

**  Hold  !  You  are  gay  as  a  bridegroom !  Fll  take  you — n 

•*  Softly,  softly,'*  I  replied,  «•  you  do  not  know  yet  if  it 
would  suit  me  ;  and  then*  besides*  I  know  not — rt 

"  Not  a  word — these  English  do  not  stand  tot  fashion. 
Come  along,  you  will  be  amused.'* 

"  Are  there  any  ladies  ?" 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure—delicious,  my  dear  fellow !  And  they 
speak  French  like  us.    Come !" 

"  Let  us  go>  then.1* 

In  ten  minutes  after,  we  entered  a  magnificent  hotel,  rue 
du  Helder,  glittering  with  crystals,  gilding  and  splendid  dra- 
peries. Ou  a  large  sofa,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  saloon, 
were  three  young  persons  seated  negligently,  and  amusing 
themselves  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  album.  Their 
feet  rested  on  mohair — mohair  of  rich  Gobelin. 

We  advanced  to  the  fireside,  around  which  were  ranged 
a  good  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  My  lady;"  said  Bvariste,  leading  me  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  "  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  one  of  my 
best  friends,  and  I  ask  for  him  the  same  kindness  yon  have 
always  shown  me." 

Lady  N.,  a  tall,  dry,  cold-looking  woman,  looked  at  me ; 
opened  her  unfurnished  mouth,  from  which  issued  a  certain 
noise,  like  the  rattling  of  parchment  I  made  her  a  low 
bow ;  that  was  all. 

"  You  are  now  in  the  house,  my  dear  J"  said  Evariste  to 
me.  "  Your  tea  will  be  poured  out  here  every  evening. 
Charming  women  come  here,  and  you  will  make  delightful 
acquaintances." 

While  he  was  boasting  of  the  pleasures  that  awaited 
me  at  tea  with  Lady  N.,  I  cast  a  glance  around  the  saloon, 
in  which  there  was  about  twenty  persons.  But  my  eyes 
reposed  most  agreeably  on  the  charming  trio  on  the  blue 
sofa ;  and,  as  in  a  bouquet,  one  always  returns  to  the  freshest 
and  most  fragrant  flowers,  so  my  looks,  after  scrutinizing 
every  recess  and  every  embrasure,  came  back  with  delight 
to  the  three  fresh  and  beautifully-dressed  ladies,  inundated 
by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  rich  laropadaire,  placed  near 
them  on  a  stand  of  spa. 

One  of  them — the  one  in  the  middle— the  gayest,  was  in- 
deed beautiful.  Not  too  large—blonde,  with  a  rich  ftron- 
niere  on  her  forehead,  like  a  fly  on  milk — fair,  with  checks 
and  lips  animated  with  smiles — two  black  eyes,  that  ex* 
changed  flashes  with  the  diamond-cat  crystals— the  whole 
set  in  curls  voluptuously  disposed,  falling  on  both  sides  of 
her  ravishing  countenance.  Then  her  stature,  so  frail  that  it 
seemed  wonderful  I  In  a  word,  her  whole  person  was  grace 
itself,  moving  in  the  most  coquettish  attitudes,  while  she  was 
looking  over  the  album.  The  two  others  were  also  hand- 
some.  But  she !  the  lady  with  the  album,  was  the  prettiest ; 
for  pretty  is  the  word ;  not  beautiful — pretty ! 
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"  Who  is  that  charming  creature,"  said  I  to  Evariste, 
"  seated  between  the  two  English  ladies  f 

"  Ah !  delicious,  my  dear !    It  is  Mademoiselle  Florine 

de ,  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in  Paris.   She  dazzles 

with  her  wit — every  talent,  my  dear  fellow !  Her  power  on 
the  piano  is  unsurpassed  ;  it  would  craze  you  to  hear  her 
sing ;  you  would  be  ravished  with  her  dancing ;  and — " 

"  Enough,  enough !  You  are  getting  so  warm,  and  speak- 
ing  so  loud  that  you  have  fixed  her  attention.  Do  you  not 
see  how  she  is  looking  at  us !    Let  us  go  away." 

"  How  !  what !    On  the  contrary,  let  me  present  you  I" 

"  Not  by  any  means !  At  least  not  now,"  I  replied,  draw, 
ing  him  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  saloon. 

"  Zounds  2  you  make  me  think But  I  must  tell  you  a 

delicious  adventure,  a  little  talked  of,  I  assure  you,  about 
the  belle  Florine.    Yon  used  to  know  Gustavo  Angot,  the 
%  only  son  of  the  rich  banker  of  B        V* 

"  Perfectly.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  full  of  wit 
and  talent  He  was  very  reekerehi  in  the  elegant  world ; 
his  social  rank  and  his  financial  position,  added  to  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners — ?' 

"  Yes,  yes !  Well,  my  dear,  imagine  him  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  She  loved  him  too,  I  believe.  Nothing  but 
their  approaching  union  was  discussed  in  the  saloons.  Mar- 
chionesses, countesses  and  baronesses  sought  the  pretty  Flo- 
rine, to  eulogize  Gustave  and  his  good  taste.  At  last,  she 
was  seriously  demanded  in  marriage.  The  lady  yonder  on 
the  blue  sofa  asked  eight  days  to  reflect  upon  it'* 

41  flight  days,  you  see,  was  very  reasonable ;  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  familiarise  herself  with  the  idea  of  the  tran- 
sition from  young  girl  to  young  wife." 

"  But,  after  the  first  eight  days,  she  wanted  eight  more." 

M  Afterwards  still  more  time ;  in  a  word,  she  wanted  as 
much  reflection  to  choose  a  husband  as  she  would  to  select 

a  colour  for  a  ball    The  old  Chevalier  de called  his 

daughter  one  evening,  to  learn  from  her  mouth  what  Gus- 
tave had  to  hope.  Just  think  what  poor  Gustave  suffered  in 
that  long  suspense,  in  love  as  he  was  with  the  enchantress." 

"  My  daughter,  my  Florine !"  Baid  the  chevalier, "  I  want 
to  know  from  you  what  definite  reply  to  make  to  the  persons 
who  do  us  the  honour  to  seek  an  alliance  with  our  family. 
Your  reflections  have  lasted  a  month ;  it  is  time  they  were 
ended." 

"  She  gave  herself  airs,  she  pouted  her  lips,  (as  I  wish 
she  would  do  to  me  for  a  reconciliation,)  and  pulled  the  lace 
that  bordered  her  foulard  apron." 

"  Come,  my  Florine,  open  your  heart  to  your  father 
Come,  my  dear  child !" 

"  Papa !"  she  stammered. 

"  Well,  do  you  love  him?  You  have  not  been  willing  to 
gay  anything  to  your  mother.    Come,  do  not  be  childish !" 

"  Still  she  kept  on  with  her  airs,  and  she  made  a  charm- 
ing little  mouth,  and  rolled  the  corners  of  her  foulard 
apron." 

«  Then—" 

M  listen,  dear  papa.  You  know  how  much  I  love  you ! 
It  would  be  so  hard  for  me  to  leave  you !  Indeed,  M.  Gus- 
tave is  very  amiable ;  he  is  the  most  graceful  cavalier  in  our 
saloons;  but—" 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  old  chevalier. 
•  "  But,"  said  she,  half-concealing  her  pretty  face  in  the  silk 
apron,  °  to  be  called— papa !  dear  papa !  don't  be  angry, 
but  it  would  be  horrible to  be  called— Madame  Angot !" 

"  My  daughter!"  said  the  old  chevalier,  rising  suddenly, 
'«  you  are  crazy !    A  strange  reason,  truly." 

"  Dear  papa !"  added  she,  coaxingly,  putting  her  arm 
around  her  old  father,  and  playing  with  his  cross  of  honour, 


"just  think,  whenever  I  went  into  a  saloon,  or  to  a  ball,  to 
hear  announced, '  the  Countess  de  P  •  the  Marchioness 

— — !'  then  for  me  to  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  footmen 
crying  out, '  Madame  Ang —  P  Oh !  everybody  would  torn 
to  see  my  panniers,  the  nape  of  my  neck,  my  dress,  my 
green-paper  fan.  You  see,  then,  dear,  sweet  papa,  that  it 
is  altogether  impossible.  And  then,  besides,  I  have  tkm 
headache  at  present" 

"  She  put  a  thousand  manoeuvres  in  motion,  and  thus,  you 
see,  the  reason,  my  dear  Henry,  why  Mademoiselle  Florae 

de  is  yet  unmarried.    She  has  very  aristocratic 

ideas.  I  believe  she  would  like  to  see  the  plumes  of  the 
peerage  on  the  head  of  her  husband.  I  wish  she  may !  Tell 
me,  isn't  it  a  delicious  anecdote  V* 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  singular,  and  almost  incredible !  -But 
I  confess  I  am  curious  to  hear  her  convene." 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  now?" 

"Willingly!" 

I  passed  my  hand  through  my  hair,  and  we  advanced  ; 
but,  when  I  reflected,  I  pressed  the  arm  of  Evariste,  and 
said: 

"  A  plain  name,  like  mine,  without  title,  will  it  be  well 
received  V 

"  You  are  right !  Wait !  We  will  add  your  mother's 
name  to  yours.    'Twill  make  you  a  magnificent  name !" 

Ten  steps  further. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  yon 

M.  K de  B— ,  officer  in  the  royal  corps  of  the  marine, 

and  my  best  friend ;  he  draws,  and  sings  like  an  angel,  and 
speaks  English  like  these  two  ladies.  I  am  happy,  and 
proud,  ladies,  for  this  circumstance,  which  gives  me  a  title 
to  your  gratitude." 

He  made  his  bow  and  disappeared. 

I  was  dumb  at  this  tirade  of  my  Meoenas,  red  as  a  pome* 
granate,  and  planted  before  the  three  young  ladies,  who 
were  looking  at  each  other,  while  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 
I  was  going  to  commence  some  commonplace,  when  the 
pretty  French  lady  furnished  me  with  a  delicate  occasion. 
From  that  moment  I  pardoned  her  mania  for  titles. 

"  How  does  Monsieur  find  this  head  of  Grevedon  ?  We 
seldom  Bee  anything  as  fine.  I  think  such  are  drawn  from 
the  artist's  imagination,  and  never — " 

41  It  is  said,  Mademoiselle,  that  Lawrence  dreamed  at 
night  of  beautiful  heads  of  young  women  and  children, 
which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  his  canvass.  If  the  ar- 
tist dreamed  of  such,  I  am  more  fortunate  than  he.  I  have 
seen  those  who  eclipsed  them." 

She  blushed  with  pleasure,  or  I  know  not  what,  and 
turned  over  the  lea£  It  was  a  sea  scene  of  Eugene  Isabey, 
drawn  from  the  Maritime  Review. 

"  Oh !  poor  little  boats !"  said  she,  with  charming  terrour. 
"  Do  you  see,  Ellen  T 

Ellen  looked. 

How  beautiful  were  the  three  heads  bending  over  the 
book  2  The  interest  they  showed  in  the  boats  charmed  me 
for  being  a  marine. 

«  What  is  the  name  of  that  little  boot?"  said  Ellen,  lift- 
ing her  dark  lustrous  eyes. 

"  Mademoiselle !"  (cursed  Evariste,  to  introduce  me  as  a 
,)  •*  Miss— e*etf  un— it  is  a  cutter !" 

The  pretty  Francaise  laughed — perhaps  in  ridicule !  I 
was  outrageous.  I  was  in  want  of  her  help  again,  but  it 
was  towards  herself;  for  I  believe,  had  I  been  alone  with 
the  two  others,  I  could  have  spoken  enough  English  to  sus- 
tain my  reputation. 

Happily,  at  this  moment  a  lackey  came  to  say  they 
were  waiting  us  at  the  tea-table.    They  rose,  and,  light  as 
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fairies,  glided  over  the  carpet  Mademoiselle  laid  aside  the  al- 
bum- I  offered  her  my  hand.  We  crossed  the  saloon  together. 

I  was  seated  next  her  at  table. 

The  caps  of  tea  began  to  circulate.  I  drank  two,  three, 
four— it  was  enough.  My  few  words  of  English  had  already 
warmed  me  sufficiently. 

In  the  meantime  I  continued  taking  more  tea,  while  every 
one  else  had  finished.  There  was  only  one  old  Englishman 
and  myself  who  were  drinking.  Evariste  was  talking  in  an 
embrasure,  and  I  still  drank  on.  The  Englishman  had  finish- 
ed, and  still  I  drank. 

I  had  not  time  to  set  down  my  cup  before  an  arm  was 
stretched  out,  and  it  was  replenished.  I  sweat  great  drops. 
I  was  inundated,  drowned,  and  dared  not  venture  to  say  a 
word.  Each  time  Mademoiselle  Florine,  with  an  arch  air, 
passed  me  the  sugar-bowl — it  was  almost  empty !  and  ten 
persons  were  speaking  English  and  looking  at  me.  I  was 
desperate!  I  turned  away,  loosened  my  cravat— my  cup 
was  filled  again ! 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  fashion  in  England,"  thought  I,  "  thus 
to  drown  persons  the  first  time  they  have  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving them.    Ouf  1  I  shall  remember  it." 

But  when  my  tenth  cup  was  emptied,  the  tall,  impas- 
sible lady  addressed  some  gibberish  to  me,  which  my  gay 
neighbour  translated  thus  : 

"  My  lady  presents  her  excuses,  Monsieur ;  she  says  she 
has  no  more  hot  water ;  but,  if  you  desire  it,  she  will 


«  Not  at  all !  No— I  beg  you !  Thanks,  Mademoiselle ! 
Madame,  don't  take  the  trouble ;  I  have  drank— my  lady,  I 
am  sensible—*' 

I  could  not  find  words  to  say  quick  enough  that  I  had 
sufficient  an  hour  ago ;  that  my  stomach  was  inundated ; 
that— 

Mademoiselle  Florine  began  to  smile ;  then,  looking  at 
me,  she  began  to  laugh  in  her  cambric  handkerchief.  The 
jade! 

M  Are  you,  then,  ignorant,  Monsieur,  that  among  the  Eng- 
lish it  is  the  cuetom  to  put  your  spoon  in  the  cup,  and  not 
in  the  eaueer,  when  you  teas*  no  more  tea." 

"  How  ?  I— end  you  said  nothing  about  it  to  me,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"  Monsieur)  I  thought  you  were  thirsty !  I  saw  the  per. 
spiration !  I  thought  you  took  pleasure  in  drinking!" 

"  Mercy !" 

The  sugar  was  emptied  before  the  three  last  cups.  She 
looked  at  the  cup  and  laughed  again.  The  incident  went 
round  the  room.  Then  Florine,  after  having  been  much 
amused,  said: 

"  They  are  going  to  dance,  I  believe ;  are  yon  a  musician  ? 
There  are  some  charming  country-dances  here  of  Tol- 
becque's,  from  the  motifs  of  Mi  Baba." 

"  I  play  the  flute,  Mademoiselle ;  and,  like  you,  I  think 
these  country-dances  are  charming !" 

I  arose  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

She  followed  me  with  her  eyes.  I  took  up  the  flute  ou 
the  piano,  and  ran  over  some  chromatic  fragments,  firmly 
decided  to  look  after  my  hat,  and  not  ask  Mademoiselle  de 
—  to  dance,  because  she  had  let  me  drink  ten  cups  of  tea. 

"  Why  do  you  leave?'  asked  Evariste.  "  Stay !  we  are 
going  to  dance,  and  you  will  have  a  delicious  evening !  Are 
not  these  amiable  people  ?  You  were  talking  gaily  with 
Florine— eh !  Everybody  observed  it  Stay,  then,  here  is 
a  flute ;  you  shall  play.    They  will  have  wine  soon—" 

"  Spare  me !"  I  replied.  "  I  have  drank  ten  cups  of 
tea.  I  shall  not  dance.  I  shall  not  ask  any  one  to  dance, 
I  am  going  home  to  bed  I" 


"  I  am  sorry  for  you  1"  said  he,  pressing  my  hand ; "  adieu, 
then,  since  you  won't  stay !" 

"  Adieu  till  to-morrow."    And  I  departed. 

"  While  looking  for  my  cloak  in  the  ante-chamber,  I 
heard  Florine  say  to  Evariste : 

"  Your  friend  drank  ten  cups  of  tea;  he  will  not  suffer 
from  indigestion  to-night !" 

"  Oh !"  replied  he,  "  he  loves  it  furiously !  These  marines 
drink  floods  of  it'' 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  confounded  tea,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  in  love  with  Florine.  s.  p. 


THE  PHARISEE  AND  THE  BARBER. 

Sbxafb  Lake,  in  Boston,  is  an  almost  unmentionable  and 
plebeian  thoroughfare,  between  two  very  mentionable  and 
patrician  streets.  It  is  mainly  used  by  bakers,  butchers, 
urchins  going  to  school,  and  clerks  carrying  home  parcels— 
in  short,  by  those  who  care  less  for  the  beauty  of  the  road 
than  for  economy  of  time  and  shoe-leather.  If  yen  please, 
it  is  a  shabby  hole.  Children  are  born  there,  however,  and 
people  die  and  marry  there,  and  are  happy  and  sad  there, 
and  the  great  events  of  life,  more  important  than  our  liking 
or  disliking  of  Sheafe  Lane,  take  place  in  it  continually.  It 
used  not  to  be  a  very  savoury  place.  Yet  it  has  an  indirect 
share  of  such  glory  as  attaches  to  the  birth-places  of  men 
above  the  common.  The  (present)  great  light  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  was  bom  atone  end  of  Sheafe  Lane,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  merchant-gentlemen  in  the  gay 
world  of  New- York  was  born  at  the  other.  And  in  the  old 
Haymarket  (a  kind  of  cul  de  eac,  buried  in  the  side  of 
Sheafe  Lane,)  stood  the  dusty  lists  of  the  cbivalric  old  RouL 
stone,  a  gallant  horseman,  who  in  other  days  would  nave 
been  a  knight  of  noble  devoir,  though  in  the  degeneracy  of 
a  Yankee  lustrum,  he  devoted  his  soldierly  abilities  to  the 
teaching  of  young  ladies  how  to  ride. 

Are  you  in  Sheafe  Lane?  (as  the  magneaaen  inquire.) 
Please  to  step  back  twenty-odd  years,  and  take  the  hand  of 
a  lad  with  a  rosy  face,  (ourself— for  we  lived  in  Sheafe  Lane 
twenty-odd  years  ago,)  and  come  to  a  small  house,  dingy 
yellow,  with  a  white  gate.  The  yard  is  below  the  level  of 
the  street    Mind  the  step. 

The  family  are  at  breakfast  in  the  small  parlour  fronting 
on  the  street  But  come  up  this  dark  staircase,  to  the  bed- 
room over  the  parlour : — a  very  neat  room,  plainly  furnished ; 
and  the  windows  are  curtained,  and  there  is  one  large  easy 
chair,  and  a  starfd  with  a  Bible  open  upon  it  In  the  bed 
lies  an  old  man  of  seventy,  deaf,  nearly  blind,  and  bed-ridden. 

We  have  now  shown  you  what  comes  out  ai  the  shadows 
to  us,  whsn  we  remember  the  circumstances  we  are  about 
to  body  forth  in  a  sketch,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  caHed  a 
story. 

It  wanted  an  hour  to  noon.  The  Boylston  clock  struck 
eleven,  and  close  on  the  heel  of  the  last  stroke  followed  the) 
tap  of  the  barber's  knuckle  on  the  door  of  the  yellow  house 
in  Sheafe  Lane.  Before  answering  to  the  rap,  the  maid-of- 
all-work  filled  a  tin  can  from  the  simmering  kettle,  and  sur- 
veyed herself  in  a  three-cornered  bit  of  looking-glass,  fasten- 
ed on  a  pane  of  the  kitchen  window ;  then,  with  a  very  soft 
and  sweet  "good  morning"  to  Rosier,  die  barber,'  she  led 
the  way  to  the  old  man's  room. 

M  He  looks  worse  to-day,"  said  the  barber,  as  the  skinny 
hand  of  the  old  man  crept  up  tremblingly  to  his  face,  con- 
scious of  the  daily  office  about  to  be  performed  for  him. 

«  They  think  so  below  stairs,"  said  Harriet,  "  and  one  of 
the  church  is  coming  to  pray  with  him  to-night  Shall 
I  raise  him  up  now?" 

The  barber  nodded,  and  the  girl  seated  herself  near  the 
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pillow,  and  lifting  the  old  man,  drew  him  upon  her  breast, 
and,  as  the  operation  went  rather  lingeringly  on,  the  two 
chatted  together  very  earnestly. 

Rosier  was  a  youth  of  about  twenty-one,  talkative  and 
caressing,  as  all  barbers  are ;  and  what  with  his  curly  hair 
and  ready  smile,  and  the  smell  of  soap  that  seemed  to  be 
one  of  his  natural  properties,  he  was  a  man  to  be  thought  of 
over  a  kitchen  fire.  Besides  he  was  thriving  in  his  trade, 
and  not  a  bad  match.  All  of  which  was  duly  considered 
by  the  family  with  which  Harriet  lived,  for  they  loved  the 
poor  girl. 

Poor  girl,  I  say.  But  she  was  not  poor,  at  least  if  it  be 
true  that  as  a  woman  thinketh  so  is  she.  Most  people  would 
have  described  her  as  a  romantic  girl.  And  so  she  was, 
but  without  deserving  a  breath  of  the  ridicule  commonly 
attached  to  the  word.  Site  was  uneducated,  too,  if  any 
child  of  New  England  can  be  called  uneducated.  Beyond 
school-books  and  the  Bible,  she  had  read  nothing  but  the 
Scottish  Chiefs,  and  this  novel  was  to  her  what  the  works  of 
God  are  to  others.  It  could  never  become  familiar.  It  must 
be  the  gate  of  dream-land ;  what  the  moon  is  to  a  poet, 
what  a  grove  is  to  a  man  of  reverie,  what  sunshine  is  to 
all  the  world.  And  she  mentioned  it  as  seldom  as  peo- 
ple praise  sunshine,  and  lived  in  it  as  unconsciously. 

Harriet  had  never  before  been  out  to  service.  She  was 
a  farmer's  daughter,  new  from  the  country.  If  she  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  degradation  of  her  condition  in  life,  she  for- 
got it  habitually.  A  cheerful  and  thoughtful  smile  was  per- 
petually on  her  lips,  and  the  hardships  of  her  daily  routine 
were  encountered  as  things  of  course,  as  clouds  in  the  sky, 
as  pebbles  in  the  inevitable  path.  Her  attention  seemed  to 
belong  to  her  body,  but  her  consciousness  only  to  her  imagi- 
nation. In  her  voice  and  eyes  there  was  no  touch  or  taint 
of  her  laborious  servitude,  and  if  she  had  suddenly  been 
"  made  a  lady,"  thare  would  have  been  nothing  but  her  hard 
hands  to  redeem  from  her  low  condition.  Then,  hard- 
working creature  as  she  was,  she  was  touchingly  beautiful. 
A  coarse  eye  would  have  passed  her  without  notice,  per- 
haps, but  a  painter  would  not.  She  was  of  a  fragile  shape, 
and  had  a  slight  stoop,  but  her  head  was  small  and  ex- 
quisitely moulded,  and  her  slender  neck,  round,  graceful, 
and  polished,  was  set  upon  her  shoulders  with  the  fluent 
grace  of  a  bird's.  Her  hair  was  profuse,  and  of  a  tinge  al- 
most yellow  in  the  sun,  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  blue,  deep 
almost  to  blackness,  and  her  heavy  eyelashes  darkened 
them  still  more  deeply.  She  had  the  least  possible  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  Her  features  were  soft  and  unmarked,  and 
expressed  delicacy  and  repose,  though  her  nostrils  were 
capable  of  dilating  with  an  energy  of  expression  that  seem- 
ed wholly  foreign  to  her  character. 

Roster  had  first  seen  Harriet  when  called  in  to  the  old 
man,  six  months  before,  and  they  were  now  supposed  by 
the  family  to  be  engaged  lovers,  waiting  only  for  a  little 
more  sunshine  on  the  barber's  fortune.  Meantime  they 
saw  each  other  at  least  half  an  hour  every  morning,  and 
commonly  passed  their  evenings  together,  and  the  girl  seem- 
ed very  tranquilly  happy  in  her  prospect  of  marriage. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Flint  was  to  make  a  spiritual  visit  to  the  old 
man.    Let  us  first  introduce  him  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Asa  Flint  was  a  bachelor  of  about  forty-five,  and  an 
••active  member"  of  a  church  famed  for  its  zeal.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  with  a  little  bend  in  his  back,  and  commonly 
walked  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  like  one  intent  on 
meditation.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his  eyes  dark 
and  deeply  set ;  but  by  dint  of  good  teeth,  and  a  little  "  win- 
try redness  in  hia  cheek,*1  he  was  good-looking  enough  for 


all  his  ends.  He  dressed  in  black,  as  all  religious  men 
must,  (in  Boston)  and  wore  shoes  with  black  stockings 
the  year  round.  In  his  worldly  condition,  Mr.  Flint  had  al- 
ways been  prospered.  He  spent  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  his  personal  expenses,  and  made  five  thousand  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  subscribed,  say  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  such 
societies  as  printed  the  name  of  the  donors.  Mr.  Hint  had 
no  worldly  acquaintances.  He  lived  in  a  pious  boarding, 
house,  and  sold  all  his  goods  to  the  members  of  the  country 
churches  in  communion  with  his  own.  He  "loved  the 
brethren,"  for  he  wished  to  converse  with  no  one  who  did 
not  see  heaven  and  the  church  at  his  back — himself  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  other  two  accessories  in  the  perspective. 
Piety  apart,  he  had  found  out  at  twenty-five,  that,  as  a  sin- 
ner, he  would  pass  through  the  world  simply  Asa  Flint — as 
a  saint,  he  would  be  Asa  Flint  phu  eternity  and  the  re- 
spect of  a  large  congregation.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  and 
chose  the  better  part  Also,  he  remembered,  sin  is  more 
expensive  than  sanctity. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Flint  knocked  at  the  door.  At  the 
same  hour  there  was  a  maternal  prayer-meeting  at  the  vestry, 
and  of  course  it  was  to  be  numbered  among  Iris  petty  trials 
that  he  must  find  the  mistress  of  the  house  absent  from  home. 
He  walked  up  stairs,  and  after  a  look  into  the  room  of  the 
sick  man,  despatched  the  lad  who  had  opened  the  door  for 
him,  to  request  the  "  help"  of  the  family  to  be  present  at  the 
devotions. 

Harriet  had  rather  a  pleasing  recollection  of  Mr.  FKnt 
He  had  offered  her  Ins  arm,  a  week  before,  in  coming  out 
from  a  conference  meeting,  and  had  "  presumed  that  she 
was  a  young  lady  on  a  visit"  to  the  mistress !  She  arranged 
her  'kerchief  and  took  the  kettle  off  the  fire. 

Mr.  Flint  was  standing  by  the  bedside  with  folded  hands. 
The  old  man  lay  looking  at  him  with  a  kmd  of  uneasy  ter- 
ror in  his  face,  which  changed,  as  Harriet  entered,  to  a  smile 
of  relief.  She  retired  modestly  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and, 
hidden  by  the  curtain,  open  only  at  the  aide,  she 'waited  the 
commencement  of  the  prayer. 

"  Kneel  there,  little  boy!"  said  Mr.  Flint,  pointing  to  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  light-stand, "  and  you,  my  dear, 
kneel  here  by  me !  Let  us  pray !" 

Harriet  had  dropped  upon  her  knees  near  the  corner  of 
the  bed,  and  Mr.  Flint  dropped  upon  his,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  post,  so  that  after  raising  his  hands  in  the  first  adjuration, 
they  descended  gradually,  and  quite  naturally  upon  the  folded 
hands  of  the  neighbour — and  there  they  remained.  She 
dared  not  withdraw  them,  but  as  his  body  rocked  to  and 
fro  in  his  devout  exercise,  she  drew  back  her  head  to  avoid 
coming  into  farther  contact,  and  escaped  with  only  his  breath 
upon  her  temples. 

It  was  a  very  eloquent  prayer.  Mr.  Flint's  voice,  in  a 
worldly  man,  would  have  been  called  insinuating,  bnt  its 
kind  of  covert  sweetness,  low  and  soft,  seemed,  in  a  prayer, 
only  the  subdued  monotony  of  reverence  and  devotion.  But 
it  won  upon  the  car  all  the  same.  He  began,  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  all  the  most  sublime  ascriptions  of  the  psalmist,  fill* 
ing  the  room,  it  appeared  to  Harriet,  with  a  superhuman 
presence.  She  trembled  to  be  so  near  him  with  his  words 
of  awe.  Gradually  he  took  up  the  more  affecting  and  ten- 
der passages  of  Scripture,  and  drew  the  tears  into  her  eyes 
with  the  pathos  of  his  tone  and  the  touching  images  he  wove 
together.  His  hand  grew  moist  upon  hers,  and  he  leaned 
closer  to  her.  He  began,  after  a  short  pause,  tt»  pray  for  her 
especially — that  her  remarkable  beauty  might  not  be  a  snare 
to  her — that  her  dove-tike  eyes  might  beam  only  on  the 
saddened  races  of  the  saints — that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
shun  the  company  of  the  worldly,  and  consort  only  with 
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God's  people— and  that  toe  tones  of  prayer  now  in  her  ears 
■right  sink  deep  into  her  heart  as  the  voice  of  one  who 
would  never  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  her  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare.  Hie  hand  tightened  its  grasp  upon  here, 
and  hot  race  tamed  more  towards  her ;  and  as  Harriet,  blush- 
ing, spite  of  the  awe  weighing  on  her  heart,  stole  a  look  at 
the  devout  man,  she  met  the  full  gsxe  of  his  coal-black  eyes 
fixed  unwinkingly  upon  her.  She  was  entranced.  8he 
dared  not  stir,  and  she  dared  not  take  her  eyes  from  his. 
And  when  he  came  to  his  amen,  she  sank  back  upon  the 
ground,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  And  present- 
ly she  remembered,  with  some  wonder,  that  the  old  roan,  for 
w  horn  Mr.  Flint  had  come  to  pray,  hod  not  been  even  men- 
tion ed  in  the  prayer. 

The  lad  left  the  room  after  the  amen,  and  Mr.  Flint  raised 
Harriet  from  the  floor  and  seated  her  upon  a  chair  out  of  the 
old  maris  right,  and  pulled  a  hymn-book  from  bis  pocket, 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  She  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
singer,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  commonly  led  the  singing  at 
the  conferences,  and  so,  holding  her  hand  that  she  might 
beat  the  time  with  him,  he  passed  an  hour  in  what  he  would 
call  very  sweet  communion.  And  by  this  time  the  mistress 
of  the  family  came  home,  and  Mr.  Flint  took  his  leave. 

From  that  evening,  Mr.  Flint  fairly  undertook  the  "  eter- 
nal welfare**  of  the  beautiful  girl.  From  her  kind  mistress 
he  easily  procured  for  her  the  indulgence  due  to  an  awakened 
sinner,  and  she  had  permission  to  frequent  the  nightly  confer- 
ence, Mr.  Flint  always  charging  himself  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  her  safely  home.  He  called  sometimes  in  the  after, 
noon,  and  had  a  private  interview  to  ascertain  the  "  state  of 
her  urincY*  and  under  a  strong  u  conviction"  of  something 
or  other,  the  excited  girl  lived  now  in  a  constant  reverie,  and 
required  as  much  looking  after  as  a  child.  She  was  spoiled 
as  a  servant,  but  Mr.  Flint  had  only  done  his  duty  by  her. 

This  seemed  all  wrong  to  Rosier,  the  barber,  however. 
The  bright,  sweet  face  of  the  girl  he  thought  to  marry,  had 
grown  sad,  and  her  work  went  all  amiss— he  could  see  that 
She  had  no  smile,  and  almost  no  word,  for  him.  He  liked 
Ifrae  her  going  out  at  dusk  when  he  could  not  accompany 
her,  and  coming  home  late  with  the  same  man  always, 
though  a  fttf  good  man,  no  doubt  Then,  once  lately, 
when  he  had  spoken  of  the  future,  she  had  murmured  some- 
thing which  Mr.  Flint  had  said  about «  marrying  with  unbe- 
heversk"  and  it  stuck  in  Hosier's  mind  and  troubled  him. 
Harriet  grew  mm  and  haggard  besides,  though  she  paid 
more  attention  to  her  dress,  and  dressed  more  ambitiously 
than  she  used  to  da 

We  are  reaching  back  over  a  score  or  more  of  years  for 
the  scenes  we  are  describing,  end  memory  drops  here  and 
there  a  circumstance  by  the  way.  The  reader  can  perhaps  | 
restore  the  lost  fragments,  if  we  give  what  we  remember  of 
the  outline. 

The  old  man  died,  and  Rosier  performed  the  last  of  his 
offices  to  fit  htm  for  the  grove,  and  that,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  the  lost  of  his  visits,  but  one,  to  the  white  house 
in  Sheofe  Lone.  The  bed  was  scarce  vacated  by  the  dead, 
are  it  was  required  again  for  another  object  of  pity.  Har- 
riet was  put  into  it  with  a  brain  fever.  She  was  ill  for 
many  weeks,  and  called  constantly  on  Mr.  Flinfs  name  in 
her  delirium ;  and  when  the  fever  left  her,  she  seemed  to 
have  but  one  desire  on  earth— that  he  should  come  and  see 
her.  Messsge  after  message  wot  secretly  carried  to  him  by 
the  lad,  whom  she  had  attached  to  her  with  her  uniform 
kindness  and  sweet  temper,  but  he  never  came.  She  re- 
lapsed after  a  while  into  a  state  of  stupor,  Hke  idiocy,  and 
when  day  after  day  passed  without  amendment,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  for  net  rather  to  take  her  home. 


Ij     A  venerable  looking  old  farmer,  with  white  hairs,  drove 

[ 1  his  rough  wagon  into  Sheofe  Lone  one  evening,  we  well  ro- 

|  j  member.    Slowly,  with  the  aid  of  his  long  staff;  he  crept  up 

the  narrow  staircase  to  his  daughter's  room,  and  stood  a 

long  time,  looking  at  her  in  silence.    She  did  not  speak  to 


He  slept  upon  a  bed  made  up  at  the  side  of  hers,  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  next  morning  he  went  out  early  for  his  horse, 
and  she  was  taken  up  and  dressed  for  the  journey*  She 
spoke  to  no  one,  and  when  the  old  man  had  breakfasted, 
she  quietly  submitted  to  be  carried  towards  the  door.  The 
sight  of  the  street  first  seemed  to  awoken  some  recollection, 
and  suddenly  in  a  whisper  she  called  to  Mr.  Flint 
"  Who  is  Mr.  Flint r  asked  the  old  men. 
Rosier  was  at  the  gate,  standing  there  with  his  hat  off  to 
bid  her  farewell.  She  stopped  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  look, 
ed  around  hurriedly. 

44  He  is  not  here— I'll  wait  for  him  V  cried  Harriet,  in  a 
troubled  voice,  undone  let  go  her  father's  arm  and  stepped 
back. 

They  took  hold  of  her  and  drew  her  toward  the  wagon, 
i  but  she  struggled  to  get  free,  end  moaned  like  a  child  in 
i  grief.  Rosier  took  her  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  speak  to 
|  her,  but  he  choked,  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  Appa- 
|  rentry  she  did  not  know  him. 

j  A  few  passers-by  gathered  around  now,  and  it  was  ne- 
I  cessary  to  lift  her  into  the  wagon  by  force,  for  the  distressed 
|  father  was  confused  and  embarrassed  with  her  struggles, 
j  and  the  novel  scene  around  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
mistress  of  the  family,  Rosier  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and 
seated  her  in  the  chair  intended  for  her,  but  her  screams  be- 
gan to  draw  a  crowd  around,  and  her  struggles  to  free  her- 
self were  so  violent,  that  it  was  evident  the  old  man  conU 
never  take  her  home  alone.  Rosier  kindly  offered  to  ac- 
company him,  and  as  he  held  her  in  her  seat  and  tried  to 
soothe  her,  the  unhappy  father  got  in  beside  her  and  drove 
away. 

She  reached  home,  Rosier  informed  us,  in  a  state  of 
dreadful  exhaustion,  still  calling  on  the  name  that  haunted 
her ;  and  we  heard  soon  after,  that  she  relapsed  into  a  brain 
fever,  and  death  soon  came  to  her  with  a  timely  deliverance 
from  her  trouble.  jr.  r.  w. 


THE  REVENGE  OF  A  LADY. 
It  was  a  bright,  glad  day  in  spring,  and  Broadway  was 
alive  with  gaiety  and  bustle.  A  stranger,  who  had  been 
crossing  that  great  thoroughfare  at  noon,  somewhere  about 
the  corner  of  Munay-etreet,  would  hove  wondered  what  ob- 
ject it  could  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  that  was  dis- 
turbing the  whole  street ;  and,  without  exactly  drawing  a 
crowd,  was  attracting  everybody's  attention,  and  making 
gentlemen  seek  any  excuse  for  stopping  and  looking  bock, 
and  almost  envy  the  humbler  wayfarers  who  were  privileged 
to  be  ungenteel.  A  deniten  of  New- York,  however,  who 
had  only  heard  of  the  commotion,  would  at  once  nova 
known  that  it  must  be  Miss  Kaye,  stepping  from  her  coo. 
riage  into  the  store  of  her  jeweller's.  Her  doe-coloured  car- 
riage, obstructed  by  the  crowd  of  equipages  which  stood  in 
front  of  Tenny*s,  had  drawn  up  some  doors  off,  and,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  place,  she,  whose  pearly  shoe  not  often 
touched  me  pavement,  for  once  was  compelled  to  "  witch 
the  world  with  noble"  walking.  The  instant  her  brae-and- 
whdte  liveries  were  seen  opening  the  door  and  rattling  the 
steps  down,  a  simultaneous  impression  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  crowd  that  was  loitering  along  the  sidewalk ; 
they  drew  back  on  all  sides,  a  kind  of  avenue  was  formed, 
and  she  stepped  forward,  alone,  with  a  magnmcent,  elastio 
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tread,  as  if  the  earth  yielded  beneath  her  feet  I  stood  and 
saw  her  pass.  Fortunately,  at  that  very  spot  a  bore  held  me 
by  the  button.  (Amiable  bore !  I  patted  him  when  we  part- 
ed; and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  recognised  why  a  be- 
mgnant  Providence  had  created  bores  that  hold  people  by 
the  button.)  I  gazed  with  a  delight  almost  awed  into 
homage.  A  more  exalted  vision  I  had  not  beheld.  Majesty, 
softened  into  delicious  beauty— grandeur  of  attitude  and 
feature,  made  lovely  by  a  pervading  spirit  of  sweetness  and 
sympathy — produced  in  her  an  union  that  charmed  you  ere 
you  could  admire.  I  dare  say  it  will  seem  an  odd  thing  to 
say,  but  there  fa  nothing  that  has  since  reminded  me  so 
much  of  the  impression  she  then  produced  upon  the  eye  as 
the  bright  fountain  in  the  Park ;  there  was  in  her  the  same 
easy,  I  may  say  reluctant,  magnificence ;  the  splendid  pu- 
rity and  soft  sparkle ;  combined  with  such  an  entire  unre- 
straint and  abandonment  of  effort,  that  you  feel  as  if  in  that 
form  and  motion  the  very  essence  of  grace  were  made  pal- 
pable before  your  eyes ;  and  as  if  that  variety  of  movement 
was  the  wantonness  of  a  nature  that  strove  to,  but  could  not, 
escape  from  its  perpetual  doom  of  elegance.  Startled  back, 
in  spite  of  myself,  into  the  age  of  poetry  and  goddesses,  I 
thought  straightway  of  the  apparition  of  Venus  to  the  Trojan 
by  the  wooded  margins  of  the  Tynan  city,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  into  my  old  tunes  and  my  Latin ;  but  I  felt  soon 
that,  in  truth,  I  was  below  the  mark,  and  that  there  stood 
before  me  something  of  a  truer  dignity  and  impression  than 
all  their  goddesses  together.  I  mean  a  delicate,  pure,  higfa- 
aouled  woman.  I  confess,  while  she  was  at  a  distance  from 
me,  and  I  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her,  I  felt  a  certain  flutter 
about  my  heart ;  but,  as  she  came  near  me,  that  faded  away, 
and  yielded  to  a  profound  and  distant  reverence.  I  cast  down 
my  eyes,  and  lifted  them  only  as  she  was  vanishing  through 
the  door  of  the  shop. 

Miss  Kaye's  parents  were  both  dead,  and  she  was  the  sole 
mistress  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  New- York.  Her 
first  winter  in  company  had  been  concluded  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Hanbury ;  a  man  of 
high  fashion,  possessing  undoubtedly  superiour  powers,  great 
cultivation,  and  immense  resources  of  manner.  Men,  who 
knew  Mr.  Hanbury,  were  surprised  at  her  choice ;  and  those 
of  them  who  knew  and  valued  her  regretted  it  not  a  little, 
for  they  deemed  him  a  thorough  worldling,  whose  principles 
and  sentiments  were  such  as  a  life  of  libertinage  on  the  con- 
tinent was  likely  to  produce,  and  whose  purposes  were  ut- 
terly selfish  and  base.  Such,  indeed,  or  worse,  he  really 
was ;  but,  the  truth  is,  the  most  intelligent  woman  is  no  judge 
of  a  man  who  pays  her  attention.  Miss  Kaye  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  that  man,  so  perfect  was  his  art  and  dissimu- 
lation. She  admired  and  esteemed  him,  and,  in  the  prospect 
that  was  before  her,  was  as  happy  as  the  brightest  hopes  and 
kindest  intentions  on  her  part  could  make  her.  It  was  in 
reference  to  some  arrangements  relating  to  that  expected 
event  mat  she  had  gone  into  Tenny's,  with  her  beaming 
face  full  of  pleasantness  and  life,  when  her  attention  was 
•aught  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  who,  in  company  with 
another  person,  was  standing  with  his  back  towards  her, 
leaning  against  the  frame  of  the  glass  cases,  in  earnest  con- 
venation.  Neither  perceived  Miss  Kaye,  although  she  ap- 
proached within  hearing  distance  of  them. 

« I  marry  her  only  for  her  money,"  said  he,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  but  loud  enough  for  her  to  overhear  his  words  dis- 
tinctly, "  and  within  a  month  afterwards  I  shall  go  to  Paris, 


her  carriage  had  drawn  up  immediately  in  front  of  the  shop- 
door,  or  she  must  have  fallen  on  the  pavement.  As  it  was, 
with  a  dizzied  head  she  tottered  forwards,  and  the  servant 
who  stood  there  caught  her  in  his  hand.  She  rallied, 
with  a  powerful  effort,  and,  saying  to  the  footman,  in  a  faint 
voice, "  Home !"  got  into  the  vehicle.  One  who  had  then 
seen  those  pale,  shrunken,  trembling  features  die  fixed, 
glaring  eye,  the  withered  lip,  the  distortion  and  deadly  agony 
of  the  whole  face,  could  not  have  recognized  the  glorious 
countenance  from  which,  a  moment  before,  power  and  hope 
had  looked  so  majestically  forth.  The  footman,  seeing  that 
his  mistress  was  ill,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Kaye  was  at 
her  house.  He  opened  the  carriage-door  immediately,  and 
seeing  his  mistress  throwing  herself  out  before  the  steps 
were  down,  the  honest  fellow  caught  her  in  his  anna,  and 
carried  her  all  the  way  into  the  drawing-room.  He  placed 
a  chair  and  handed  her  a  tumbler  of  water. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  physical  weakness  was  conquered. 
Miss  Kaye  rose,  and  walked  into  her  chamber,  and,  sum- 
moning all  the  determination  and  energies  of  her  nature,  sat 
down  to  consider  of  her  course. 

It  was  an  intense  and  awful  struggle  which  wrung  her 
spirit  The  quick,  stem  working  of  her  lip,  the  flush  of  her 
cheek,  the  flashing  of  her  eye,  told  with  what  strength  her 
purpose  was  developing. 

M  He  shall  feel  his  baseness !"  she  muttered  to  herself. 

On  the  following  morning  she  sate  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  Mr.  Hanbury  came  in.  Orders  had  been  given 
to  admit  no  other  person. 

"  Do  you  think,'9  said  she,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  fixing 
upon  him  that  dark  eye,  which  burned  with  the  keenest  and 
loftiest  fires  of  moral  indignation  and  intellectual  contempt, 
"  that  there  are  men  in  the  world  wholly  destitute  of  soul?" 

Her  manner  was  much  controlled  and  her  voice  calm ; 
yet,  in  despite  of  effort,  her  tones  vibrated  with  a  soairhing 
sharpness  of  sarcasm  which  astonished  Mr.  Hanbury,  and 
agitated  him  not  a  little.  The  consciousness  of  what  his  de- 
serving was  in  respect  to  her  came  upon  him  with  a  blind, 
formless  fear,  that  shook  his  spirit  to  the  foundation. 

He  answered,  not  knowing  what  she  could  be  meaning: 

"  There  are  persons,  I  think,  who,  if  they  ever  had  souls, 
have  succeeded  in  wearing  all  trace  of  them  out  of  them* 


Miss  K.  left  the  store  immediately,  unperceived  by  them 

both. 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  that,  in  the  interval  of  her  absence, 


"  Ah!  think  you  so  V  said  she,  with  piercing  scorn.  M  Yarn 
shall  feel  that  this  cannot  be  V* 

She  rose  and  stood  before  the  centre-table,  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  of  which  he  sat. 

"  I  have  been  insulted,  sir  1  outraged  through  every  feel- 
ing-of  my  nature.  I  am  a  solitary  and  undefended  woman ; 
protected  only  by  those  sentiments  of  honour  that  dwell  in 
the  breast  of  every  okhtlimak,  those  feelings  of  common 
humanity  which  are  acknowledged  by  every  mah.  I  have 
found  but  one  person  utterly  insensible  to  those  impressions--- 
yourself  I  am  aware  of  the  motives  which  led  you  to  so- 
licit my  hand.  I  was  a  listener  to  the  conversation  in  which 
your  nature  displayed  itself  without  a  mask,  '/merry  her 
only  for  her  money.  Within  a  month  afterwards  I  go  to 
Ports,  and  alone.9  The  only  revenge  I  have  to  take  is  to 
make  you  feel  the  otter  paltriness  of  your  character,  by  show- 
ing you  the  immeasurable  difference  between  your  views 
and  mine.  You  shall  learn  the  true  dignity  of  such  senti- 
ments as  yours,  by  seeing  the  unutterable  indifference  in 
which  I  hold  those  things  which  your  soul  esteems  above  alL 
This  day  we  part  for  ever.  On  this  table  are  deeds  convey- 
ing to  you  one-half  of  mj  entire  estate,  from  which  you  may 
extract  that  money  for  which  you  would  hate  been  willing 
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to  encumber  yourself—though  only  for  a  month,  it 
with  a  wife.  In  accordance  with  the  form  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  here  deliver  them  to  your  exclusive  use. 
Enjoy  that  money ;  and  remember,  while  doing  so,  that  you 
owe  that  enjoyment  to  the  interne  contempt  a  woman  feels 
for  you ;  and  let  that  remembrance  cause  yon  to  be  ever 
companioned  in  your  secret  soul  by  your  own  utter  contempt 
lor  yourself." 

8he  retreated  into  the  adjoining  room ;  waving  her  hand 
as  she  disappeared,  she  said : 

u  You  may  retire,  sir.*' 

Mr.  Hanbury  aat  for  a  moment,  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
may and  shame ;  he  then  dashed  the  papers  upon  the  floor, 
and  hastened  out  of  the  house. 

From  that  blow  he  never  recovered.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  he  made  to  make  head  in  his  own  mind  against  the 
sense  of  selfaontempt,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  tho- 
rough bascneai  of  bis  principles,  nothing  could  stand  against 
the  remembered  look  and  glance  of  that  woman.  He  felt 
like  a  detected  felon.  He  never  could  endure  to  see  her 
again.  Hie  confidence  with  which  he  had  panned  bis  for- 
mer career  was  struck  down  for  ever.  He  withdrew  from 
society,  and,  giving  himself  up  to  the  lowest  occupations  of 
what  is  called  pleasure,  has  sunk  into  utter  worthleasness, 
despised  alike  by  himself  and  others. 


THE  GOLDEN  BUBBLE. 

Ob  ye  who  live  pent  in  the  cog-wheel  of  a  city,  constant- 
ly whirling  in  its  busy  track, — whose  ears  ceaselessly  vibrate 
with  the  rattle  of  carts,  cabs  and  omnibuses, — whose  nights 
are  iHumined  by  the  incendiary,  or  made  still  darker  by 
cries  of  murder  and  rapine,  how  little  can  you  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  green  fields,  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  silvery 
stream,  or  the  unwritten  music  on  nature's  wide  page,  in  her 
waving  woods,  alive  with  soutatining  harmony ! 

Far  away  up  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  like  an  egg  in  its 

nest,  lies  the  little  village  of  S .    There  are  but  few 

there  brought  to  light  that  ever  spread  their  wings  for  the 
scenes  below  them.  No ;  in  youth  they  flutter  in  gladness 
around  their  beautiful  home, — as  the  meridian  of  life  comes 
on  they  moult  their  bright  plumage,  and  finally  droop  and 
die  peacefully  in  their  parent  home.  To  this,  however, 
mere  are  exceptions.  Some  there  are  so  daring  as  to  soar 
away  from  this  quiet  nook,  and  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 
great  world,  but  they  never  return; — dazzled  and  allured  by 
its  false  glitter,  the  native  roost  loses  its  attractions,  and  for 
the  cares  and  bustle  of  life  they  are  willing  to  exchange  its 
quiet  repose.  And  well  for  our  tittle  village  that  it  is  so ;  for 
by  mis  means,  no  foreign  vices,  vanities,  and  frivolities  steal, 
like  poisonous  adders,  into  its  bosom.  The  days  of  the  good 
people  glide  undisturbed  along,  smooth  as  the  meadow 
brook.  The  honest  villagers  still  smoke  their  pipes  at  their 
cottage  doors,  or  assemble  in  groups  around  the  "  stoop*  of 
the  little  inn,  discussing  weighty  affairs  of  state  and  coun- 
try, shaking  their  heads  and  pipes  in  harmony,  and  never 
troubling  themselves  with  the  idea  that  all  these  matters 
have  been  settled  long  ago,  by  greater  if  not  wiser  heads 
than  theirs. 

At  the  door  of  this  inn,  swinging  like  an  unruly  boy  on 
a  gate,  hangs  Benjamin  Franklin,  inviting  all  men  to  "  en- 
tertainment f*  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  most  rampant  horse, 
with  his  heels  in  the  air,  seems  to  kick  all  beasts  to  the  hay 
and  oats  which  he  sets  forth  as  prepared  for  them.  The 
good  dames  ply  their  distaffs  as  in  times  of  yore,  or,  as  even- 
ing comes  on,  the  sound  of  their  spinning-wheels  may  be 
heard  far  and  wide,  echoing  through  the  mountains,  and  is 
i  by  travellers  for  die  pattering  of  hail  on  the 


forest  leaves.  The  young  girls  are  like  mountain  daises ; 
here,  M  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen  ?  but  how  far 
happier  is  this  their  mountain  home,  than  if  gracing  the 
parterre  of.a  queen. 

The  rattle  of  the  stage-coach— the  deep  breathing  of  the 
fire-monster,  like  some  angry  demon  of  destruction— the 
sharp  clang  of  steamboat  bell,  never  reach  this  peaceful 
vale.  No  gay,  modern  equipage  innovates  upon  the  substan- 
tial one-horse  chaise  of  the  good  dominie,  or  the  tall,  upright 
sulky  of  the  village  Esculaptus,  which  seems,  by  its  very 
stiffness  and  solemn  air,  to  imbody  the  dignity  of  the  whole 
fraternity  of  Galen. 

One  individual,  among  the  most  humble  dwellers  in 
8  ,  fortune  seems  to  have  selected  for  her  peculiar 

sport  and  pastime;  now  alluring  him  along  the  vista  of 
golden  hopes  and  enchantments,  and  then  suddenly  plunging 
him  headlong  into  those  morasses  and  quagmires  which 
border  the  road  to  mammon. 

Honest  John  VanderkiU  was  a  worthy,  quiet,  pame-tak- 
ing-for-ease  man,  a  little  too  prone,  perhaps,  to  laziness,  and 
to  sticking,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fly  to  a  molasses-cup,  to  his 
bench  in  the  chimney  corner ;  that  is,  when  the  blasts  of  win* 
ter  drove  him  from  the  shade  of  the  large  elm,  where,  in  sum- 
mer, he  was  accustomed  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace.  His 
windows,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  broken,  and  as  his 
fences  were  prostrated  by  the  winds  and  other  causes,  how, 
then,  could  honest  John  hinder  his  horses,  cows,  and  pigs 
from  straying  into  other  men's  pastures !  Nay,  so  accustomed 
were  these  animals  to  this  means  of  foraging,  that  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  stone-walls,  or  ten-foot  fences,  could 
have  restrained  their  predatory  habits.  It  was  well  for 
John  that  the  buxom  damsel  he  had  chosen  to  share  with 
him  the  ills  of  life  proved  indeed  a  help-mate.  She  was  as 
industrious  as  John  was  idle;  and  had  it  not  been  for  her 
untiring  exertions,  both  night  and  day,  many  of  the  villagers 
were  heard,  ill-naturedly  enough,  to  say,  that  poor  John 
would  die  a  beggar. 

It  was  one  warm  summer  morning,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
old  Sol,  instead  of  cooling  himself  as  he  ought  behind  the 
mountains,  had  only  been  adding  renewed  warmth  to  his 
system,  by  re-furbishing  and  scrubbing  up  his  armour  anew, 
that  he  might  shine  down  with  even  mors  than  red-hot  splen- 
dour upon  our  already  half-roasted  village  of  8  ,  that 
John  VanderkiU  looked  toward  the  corn-field,  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  already  towered  high  above  the 
sickly,  pale-looking  maize,  it  was  evident  some  exertion 
on  his  part  was  required  to  rescue  this  field  from  blight ; 
but  John  only  scratched  his  head,  and  muttering  something 
about  "just  as  well  to-morrow?  took  up  his  pipe,  and 
stretched  himself  at  ease  again.  The  next  morning  be  again 
looked,  but  with  the  same  results ;  the  third,  John  wilfully 
shut  his  eyes,  and  studiously  avoided  even  turning  his  head 
towards  the  doomed  field.  But  one,  whom  John  lesst  ex- 
pected, now  came  to  its  rescue.  This  was  no  other  than 
good  Dame  VanderkiU  herself,  who,  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  armed  herself  with  the  hoe,  and  simply  telling  John 
to  "  mind  the  fire,"  was  about  proceeding  to  the  corn-field. 
Now  John  loved  his  wife  even  better  than  his  pipe,  and 
when  he  saw  her  determination,  to  his  honor  be  it  recorded, 
a  glow  of  shame  overspread  his  countenance ;  he  roused 
himself  from  his  bench,  shook  off  the  flies,  laid  down  his 
pipe,  took  the  hoe  from  the  bands  of  Maby,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  proceeded  with  somewhat  hasty  steps  to  the 
suffering  field. 

In  right-down  earnest  did  John  go  to  work ;  thick  and 
fast  feU  the  rank  weeds  under  their  destroyer;  quicker  and 
quicker  flew  the  hoe,  and  the  perspiration  watered  the  corn- 
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hills  like  falling  rain.  Human  nature  could  not  enduro  for- 
ever, bo  John  at  last  was  forced  to  yield.  He  threw  down 
the  hoe,  took  off  his  hat,  wiped  bia  face,  and  stretching  him. 
self  under  a  tree,  began  to  philosophize.  John,  was  some- 
thing  of  a  philosopher,  and,  like  many  others,  he  cogitated 
deeply  and  grievously  upon  the  caprices  of  fortune  in  die. 
tributing  her  favours.  Not  much  faith  had  John  in  the  bold 
declaration  penned  by  Jefferson,  that  "all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal." 

44  No,"  says  John,  •*  one  man  is  «  born  with  a  silver  spoon,* 
another  with  a  *  wooden  ladle**  Now  why  should  /,  John 
Vanderkill,  toil  and  delve  more  than  another  man  ?  Why 
was  /  not  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  ?  Why  was  /  not  made  a 
doctor,  or  a  dominie,  or  a  judge,  or  a  president?  Yea,'*  said 
John,  elevating  his  right  arm,  u  yes,  a  president  of  these 
United  States!  Why?  why  because  I  was  born  with  a 
wooden  ladle  !  Why,"  continued  he,  "  did  I  not  have  an. 
cestors,  who  might  have — "  But  here  John  stopped ;  a 
sudden  phrenzy  seemed  to  have  seized  him ;  his  countenance 
grew  strangely  wild ;  with  unexampled  rapidity  did  John 
scratch  his  head,  as  if  to  dig  vents  for  the  whirlpool  within, 
then  suddenly  springing  to  his  feet,  and  cutting  caper  after 
caper,  he  exclaimed:  "  Ah,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  am  a  rich 
man!  Those  papers'  the  deed,  the  deed%  huzza!"  and 
tossing  and  catching  his  straw  hat  until  every  fibre  was 
cracked  and  torn,  and  giving  lus  hoe  a  kick  in  the  air,  which 
fell  minus  handle,  John  danced,  rather  than  ran,  towards 
his  house. 

"  Bless  me,  John,  what  is  the  matter?  Have  you  seen  a 
spook?  have  the  bees  stung  you?"  said  Maby,  who  met 
him  at  the  door. 

••Tol-loLlol—out  of  the  way.  I'm  a  rich  man!  Tol- 
lol-Id." 

Throwing  his  arms  about  his  wife,  he  whirled  her  round 
and  round  through  the  hall,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so : 

11  Ah,  Maby,  you  shall  wear  silks  and  velvets  yet." 

Then  twirling  the  amazed  woman  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  table  was  neatly  laid  for  dinner: 

"  Ugh !  del/  plates !  pewter  platters — iron  spoons — crish. 
crash  /"  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  up  went  John's 
foot,  and  over  went  the  table. 

"Good  gracious,  he  ie  mad,  sure  enough,"  cried  poor 
Maby,  and,  with  all  her  speed,  away  she  ran  to  fetch  the 
doctor,  John  in  the  meanwhile  keeping  up  a  sort  of  Signor 
Blitz  dance  among  the  plates  and  platters. 

Fortunately  for  the  brain  of  the  good  woman,  she  soon 
descried  the  before-mentioned  tall,  upright  sulky  of  Dr. 
Herrfrance  at  a  little  distance,  jogging  along  the  road,  keep- 
ing the  usual  dignified  tenor  of  its  way,  and  with  renewed 
exertions  she  was  enabled  to  overtake  it,  when,  seizing  the 
astonished  horse  by  the  mane,  she  forced  both  beast  and 
sulky  to  a  stand  still 

"Tut,  woman,  what  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the  doc 
tor,  elongating  his  lank  figure  half  over  the  back  of  the 
quadruped ;  "  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  ails  you?1 

"O,  for  goodness,  doctor,  do  drive  on.  Johnny  has 
gone  mad,  he  will  do  himself  mischief !"  sobbed  poor  Maby. 
By  several  jerks  and  twitches,  perfectly  intelligible  to  honest 
dobbin,  the  doctor  soon  succeeded  in  producing  a  more  ac- 
celerated motion,  and  thus  in  a  few  moments  they  reached 
the  cottage  door,  the  demo  following,  panting,  almost  breath- 
less behind. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  John  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
but  a  certain  shuffling  and  trampling  over-head,  gave  evi- 
dence where  he  might  be  found.  Quick  as  a  cat,  sprang 
Maby  up  the  garret  stairs,  followed  by  the  doctor. 

Stooping  over  a  large  chest,  from  which  he  was  throwing, 


with  the  most  extravagant  gestures,  every  article  as  it  came 
in  his  way  across  the  little  room,  was  John.  Maby  clasped 
her  hands  in  perfect  despair,  and  exclaimed: 

"  O,  my  mother's  china  howl  I  O,  my  wedding-dress  !n 
as  these  articles  were  cast  forth,  like  chaff,  by  her  demented 
husband. 

44  Tut,  good  man,  what's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Dr.  Hen* 
france,  placing  his  band  on  John's  shoulder. 

"  Here  it  is,  here  it  is,  I've  got  it !"  drawing  forth,  as  he 
spoke,  a  yellowish-looking  paper,  folded  like  a  deed.  Th» 
he  opened,  and  instantly  commenced  the  process  of  reading, 
his  bead  acting  like  a  pendulum  as  it  swung  from  margin  to 
margin,  his  feet  in  the  meanwhile  keeping  time,  by  a  sort  of 
double  shuffle,  to  the  music  of  his  fingers,  which  he  continu- 
ed to  snap  unceasingly.  The  doctor  endeavoured  to  elicit 
some  reply  from  John,  for  some  time  in  vain ;  at  length  he 
turned,  and,  as  if  just  aware  of  his  presence,  slapped  Dr. 
Herrfrance  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  on  the  back,  ex- 
claiming: 

44  Aha,  old  fellow,  how  are  you?" 

Dr.  Herrfrance  started ;  he  grew  pale ;  to  be  addressed 
in  this  manner— Ac,  Dr.  Herrfrance  I  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed : 

44  Yes,  he  is  mad — mad  as  a  March  hare !" 

After  a  while,  however,  John  grew  more  calm,  and  by 
degrees  was  able  to  give  the  doctor  snd  dame  a  gleam  of 
the  golden  vision  which  had  so  suddenly  borne  him  from  the 
corn-field  to  the  mines  of  Plums,  transmuting  every  single 
kernel  into  round,  shining  guineas.  After  carefully  perusing 
the  deed.  Dr.  Herrfrance  found  that,  in  some  respects,  John 
was  right,  and,  could  the  deed  be  proved  and  realized,  John 
Vanderkill  would  become  the  possessor  of  an  immense  pro- 
perty in  the  city  of  New-York.  This  deed  had  lain  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  old  blue  chest.  The  lather 
of  John  was  probably  too  wise,  or  perhaps  too  poor,  to 
wrestle  with  the  law ;  and  all  the  recollection  his  son  had  of 
it,  was  once  hearing  his  father  say,  just  before  his  death: 
44  If  we  had  our  rights,  that  paper  in  the  old  chest  would 
make  us  all  as  rich  as  kings."  Smoking  and  sleeping  had 
entirely  driven  this  from  John's  memory,  until  his  philosophy 
brought  it  forth. 

As  a  friend,  however,  the  worthy  doctor  advised  John  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  replace  the  deed  in 
the  chest ;  endeavouring  to  explain  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
how  fruitless  any  attempts  on  his  part  would  be  to  recover 
property  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  others  who 
were  rich  and  powerful  But  John  could  not  be  brought  to 
listen.  No !  great  was  his  wrath  and  indignation  that  he 
had  been  so  long  kept  out  of  his  own;  and  with  clenched 
fists  and  angry  brow,  John  vowed  all  manner  of  vengeance 
upon  the  rascals  who  were  now  sitting  in  his  halls  and  eat- 
ing his  dinners. 

Even  over  the  retired  and  beautiful  village  of  S— — 
the  kites  and  ravens  of  the  law  were  hovering,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  and  grasp,  in  their  greedy  talons,  whoever  and 
whatsoever  might  give  promise  of  a  meal — maugre  though 
it  might  be.  Keen  and  craving,  from  the  very  scarcity  of 
the  "food  they  fed  on?  to  them,  this  deed  of  old  Brom  Van- 
derkill offered  not  only  a  meal,  will)  streams  of  milk  and 
honey,  but  a  succession  of  the  richest  feasts. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the  advice  they  gave  John 
differed  very  materially  from  that  offered  by  Dr.  Herrfrance, 
nor  that  it  met  with  every  token  of  respect  and  acquiescence. 

These  humble  followers  of  the  4<  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon 
£  Soap"  school  were  truly  praiseworthy,  however,  in  their 
perfect  disinterestedness  in  the  matter.    To  be  sure,  it  would 
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be  an  amazing  trouble  to  them  to  undertake  a  business  eo 
excessively  perplexing  and  arduous,  but  they  bad  John's  in- 
terest eo  deeply  at  heart,  that  they  would  sacrifice  any 
amount  of  their  valuable  time  for  his  benefit  At  great 
trouble  and  expense,  as  they  assured  their  client,  they  had 
obtained  a  map  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  thereon  traced 
try  many  zig-*ag»  d**ious  lines,  which  to  John  were  hiero- 
glyphic riddles,  the  many  streets  and  the  park,  which  had 
been  laid  out  in  the  very  centre  of  hit  property  without  even 
asking  hie  penrusaion  to  do  eo.  John  was  indignant,  and 
"  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  £  Snap,"  were  indignant  too. 

Great  was  the  confusion,  and  wonderful  the  speculations, 
which  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  little  village  of  S  ■  to 

the  other,  with  this  unlookedibr  turn  of  fortune's  wheeL 
Not  a  few  crops  were  ruined  through  the  neglect  of  owners, 
and  sad  was  it  to  hear  the  pitiful  lowing  of  the  cattle  at 
nigbtrsll,  while  those  who  should  have  attended  to  their  wan* 
might  be  seen  gathered  in  knots  around  the  inn,  smoking 
with  great  unction,  while  tbey  sagely  opinionated  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  lion  of  the  day — John  Vanderkill.  Many  visits, 
too,  did  Dame  Maby  receive  from  the  gossips,  though,  to  do 
her  justice,  it  must  be  owned  she  was  very  slow  to  place 
reliance  upon  their  supposed  good  fortune,  and  for  a  while 
need  all  her  influence  to  bring  her  good  man  to  reason ; 
vainly,  of  course. 

In  an  incredible  short  time,  thanks  to  the  never  flagging 
exertions  of  his  warm  friends,  "  Messrs.  Quirk  &  Co.,"  all 
was  prepared,  and  for  the  fust  time  in  his  life  John  turned 
his  back  upon  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  New. York  to  take  possession  at  once  of  his  splendid 
fortune.  It  was  his  determination,  as  he  told  Maby,  to  go 
direct  to  the  richest  man  on  his  estate,  relate  the  facts,  turn 
him  oat  of  the  house,  take  possession,  and  then  commence 
immediate  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole ;  so  kiss- 
ing her,  and  telling  her  she  should  soon  be  as  grand  as  a 
princess,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  whole  village,  John 
departed,  the  doctor  exclaiming  as  he  did  so : 

"  Tut,  John,  a  fool's  errand." 

It  must  be  confessed  Dame  Vanderkill  could  not  long 
stand  unmoved  under  this  expected  shower  of  gold,  which 
was  eventually  to  purify  her  from  all  sins  of  poverty.  By 
degrees,  a  perfect  change  of  character  came  over  her,  and 
who  can  blame  her?  She  was  much  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  simple  wife  of  Sancho  Panza,  and,  although  her  hus- 
band might  not  be  made  governor,  of  an  island,  who  knows 
but  he  might  become  mayor  or  an  alderman,  or  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  or  something  or  other,  at  least.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  her  distaff  lay  idle,  her  housewifery  was 
neglected  and  that,  in  her  Sunday  gown,  Dame  Maby  flit- 
ted hither  and  thither  among  her  neighbours,  borne,  as  it 
were,  on  the  wings  of  some  golden  genu. 

In  the  meanwhile,  John  pursued  his  way  to  the  city,  to 
unhousB,  overturn,  and  demolish  all  those  usurpers  on  his  pa- 
trimonial rights!  Upon  his  first  arrival,  the  novelty  of 
everything  he  saw  for  some  hours  deprived  John  of  every 
feeling  but  amazement  Leaning  against  a  post,  with  eyes 
and  mouth  distended,  he  watched,  with  total  self-abandon- 
ment, the  moving  Babel  around  him.  Recalled  at  length  to 
himself,  by  certain  cravings  of  hunger,  he  concluded  to  look 
for  some  place  where  these  wants  might  be  supplied,  and, 
wishing  to  do  everything  in  accordance  with  his  great 
wealth,  he  inquired  the  way  to  the  first  hotel  in  the  city. 
Although  this  request  seemed  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  "  outward  man,"  he  soon  procured  a  guide  ;  and  now 
behold  honest  John  Vanderkill  toiling  through  Broadway, 
his  best  brown  suit  tied  in  a  pockethandkerchief  slung  over 
one  arm,  a  pair  of  immense  boots  over  the  other ;  and,  in 


this  fashion,  he  was  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Astor- 
hoase. 

John,  it  is  true,  felt  somewhat  daunted  by  the  appearance 
of  everything  around  him,  and  it  was  m  a  faltering,  unde- 
cided voice  that  he  asked  one  of  the  waiters  for  "  a  hit  of 
beef  and  a  mug  of  beer?1  but  the  reception  his  request  met 
with,  coupled  with  the  mirth  and  jokes  of  the  servants,  soon 
aroused  all  the  choler  of  the  Vanderkills,  and,  with  clench- 
ed fists,  John  dealt  around  most  liberal  blows  to  the  right 
and  left  The  noise  soon  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stetson, 
who,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  being 
fond  of  a  joke,  ordered  John  to  be  shown  at  once  to  one  of 
his  best  rooms,  where,  in  a  few  moments,  he  waited  upon 
his  novel  guest  in  person* 

The  first  question  John  propounded  was  to  know  in  which 
direction  he  should  go  to  find  the  estate  of  old  Brom  Van- 
derkill, the  rich  burgher.  To  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Stetson 
professed  his  utter  ignorance.  John,  however,  soon  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  his  journey,  and  laid  be- 
fore him  the  map  as  marked  by  his  learned  friends,  A 
guide  was  soon  procured,  and  after  despatching  a  hearty 
meal,  and  arraying  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  John  stepped 
forth  from  the  Astor,  to  the  realization  of  his  golden  visions, 
a  proud  man  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  John's  feel- 
ings when  he  thus  found  himself  so  near  the  goal  He  no- 
ticed the  Park,  which  formed  but  one  small  comer  of  old 
Brom's  estate ;  and  on  viewing  the  City-hall,  and  the  lofty 
dwellings  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  there  is  no  doubt 
John's  heart  beat  high  with  expectation. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  all  these  grand 
houses,  and  this  great  pasture,"  (as  he  styled  the  Park,) 
"  then,  belong  to  me .'  Hem  !  hem  !  I  guess  the  folks  will 
have  to  book  up,  pretty  quick .'" 

With  lofty  strides  he  proceeded  to  take  the  circuit  of  his 
domain.  Soon  stopping  before  one  of  the  largest  dwellings, 
he,  with  great  dignity,  mounted  the  steps  and  gazed  around. 
With  Selkirk,  he  might  have  exclaimed — "  /  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey  ,*"  but  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  a 
change  came  over  his  demeanour,  his  courage  seemed  to 
waver,  he  rolled  his  eyes  around — above — below.  Yonder 
lay  the  beautiful  Park,  with  its  bright  and  sparkling  foun- 
tain, along  whose  walks  and  under  whose  luxuriant  trees 
children  were  frolicking  and  sending  forth  their  merry 
shouts ;  on  this  side  were  lofty  dwellings ;  there,  rolled  along 
some  stately  equipage.  John  grew  very  faint  of  heart,  his 
brow  became  clouded,  unconsciously  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  suffered  his  fingers  to  wander  some  moments  through 
his  labyrinth  of  hair ;  he  then  placed  his  hand  on  the  door- 
bell, drew  it  back  again,  looked  around  once  more,  slowly 
descended  the  steps,  again  as  slowly  ascended;  once  more 
almost  touched  the  bell ;  and  thus  remained  for  some  mi- 
nutes in  the  greatest  distress,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  judge 
from  the  contortions  of  face  and  limbs.  Once  more  he 
looked  slowly  around,  shook  his  head,  and  with  one  des- 
perate effort  plunged  down  the  steps,  and,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  patient  guide,  started  off  on  the  full  run ; 
away  started  the  guide,  too,  and  had  not  John  been  fortu- 
nately brought  up  by  a  lamp-post,  the  force  of  which  threw 
him  fist  on  his  back,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  lengths  they 
might  have  run.  As  it  wss,  he  jumped  on  his  feet,  shook 
off  the  dust,  and,  with  all  possible  speed,  proceeded  to  the 
steamboat  which  plied  between  New. York  and  Albany, 
rushed  into  the  cabin,  threw  himself  in  a  berth,  and  covered 
both  head  and  ears  under  the  counterpane !  And  now  be- 
hold our  worthy  hero  fast  wending  his  way  back  to  the  quiet 
CatskiUs! 

The  next  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  casting  bis  last 
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rays  over  the  little  village  of  S ,  sporting  merrily  among 

the  tree-tope,  resting  for  an  instant  on  the  gilded  weather- 
cock of  the  church  spire,  then  leaping  from  window  to  win- 
dow, dancing  and  gamboling  in  streams  of  light,  illumining 
them  as  by  a  thousand  flashing  tapers,  the  usual  devoted 
attendants  on  the  little  inn  began  to  assemble.  The  well- 
worn  benches  were  already  nearly  filled  with  their  goodly 
company  of  smokers;  and,  as  usual,  John  Vanderkill,  and 
old  Brom  Vanderkill,  were  the  themes  of  their  conversation. 
The  same  sagacious  remarks,  guesses,  conclusions,  &e.,that 
had  been  puffed  forth,  evening  after  evening,  from  each 
curling  pipe,  were  again  being  sent  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  company,  starting  from 
the  bench,  and  pointing  with  his  pipe,  exclaimed : 

"Bunder  and  blixen!  why,  yonder  comes  John  him- 
self!" 

And,  true  enough,  at  the  further  end  of  the  street  or  road, 
John  was  seen  advancing  with  a  alow,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
a  sneaking  gait,  as  though  loth  to  join  his  boon  compa- 
nions, who,  one  and  all,  on  the  instant,  shouted  forth  their 
welcome. 

And  now  came  "  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap," 
and  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Herrfrance ;  and  even  the  dominie 
himself  stopped  to  listen  to  John's  adventures. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his 
self-possession  by  several  mugs  of  foaming  ale,  that  John 
was  able  to  go  through  the  history  of  his  fortune-hunting, 
and  its  results.  After  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  jour- 
ney through  the  mountains,  his  voyage  down  the  Hudson, 
(for  he  seemed  to  dwell  on  these  points,  is  though  loth  to 
proceed  farther  in  his  narrative,)  he  at  last  came  to  his  ani. 
val  in  the  city,  his  walk  through  Broadway,  his  adventures 
at  the  Astor ;  then  came  his  visit  of  premeditated  ejection  of 
his  ancestral  bequeathment ;  but  here  we  must  beg  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  John's  own  language,  as  taken  down  at 
the  time  by  his  friends,  "  Messrs.  Quirk  $  Cor 

"  Well,  now,  neighbours,"  continued  John,  «*  I  do  declare, 
when  I  had  got  clear  to  them  big  houses,  and  that  beautiful 
great  field  of  sweet  waters,  big  enough  to  pasture  all  our 
cows,  and  just  as  full  of  women  and  little  children  as  violets 
in  a  meadow,  I  declare  I  did  feel  somehow  queerly  flus- 
trated ;  I  be  hanged,  if  I  did  not  wish  myself  back  in  my 
corn-field.  Well,  I  looked  all  around,  and  I  thought  what 
great  rich  folks  them  was  lived  in  them  houses,  and  so  I 
thought,*'  concluded  John,  swallowing  a  large  cup  of  ale, 
«  I  thought  they  would  not  be  'zactly  willing  to  give  it  all 
up  without  considerable  of  a — a — scratch  !  so  let  'em  have 
it,  I  say ;  and  I've  come  home  to  go  to  work  again,  and  help 
the  old  woman  P* 

The  dominie  shook  John  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he 
had  done  wisely.    Dr.  Herrfrance  exclaimed : 

"  Tut,  John,  I  told  you  it  was  a  fool's  errand  you  went 
Upon,  but  you  have  acted  like  a  wise  man  in  the  end." 

But "  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap"  turned  up  their 
noses,  and  departed  in  high  dudgeon. 

Where  was  Dame  Maby  all  this  name?  The  news  of 
John's  arrival  had  already  reached  her,  but,  like  a  good  wife, 
she  forgot  all  else  to  prepare  a  comfortable  supper.  This 
done,  she  waited  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  his  arrival, 
expecting  him  to  appear,  as  it  were,  with  a  coach  and  six 
horses  in  one  hand,  and  a  ship  deeply  laden,  with  a  rich  cargo 
tf  silks  and  Mine  in  the  other. 

Their  meeting  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  all  the  good  dame's  dreams  of  splendour  vanished  at 
once,  leaving  "  not  a  rack  behind,"  not  even  in  a  clouded 
brow,  for  with  smiles  and  team  she  tried  to  cheer  her  some- 
what  mortified  husband. 
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One  act  is  worthy  of  record  ;  no  sooner  had  John  related 
his  story  to  Maby,  and  before  partaking  of  the  nice  supper, 
he  walked  direct  to  the  fire,  and  thrusting  therein  the  deed, 
as  he  watched  it  curl  and  crackle  among  the  embers— 

"  There,  Mabe,  none  of  our  children,  or  our  children's 
children,  shall  be  as  confounded  a  fool  as  their  father,* 

In  reality,  however,  John  was  a  gainer  by  this  deed  of  old 
Brom,  for,  from  the  time  of  his  return,  a  total  change  waa 
wrought  in  his  character ;  and,  from  being  one  of  the  moat 
idle,  he  now  became  one  of  the  most  mdustrioua,  and  soon 
bid  fair  to  reap,  by  his  own  exertions,  somewhat  of  the  •*. 
fore-promised  golden  harvest 

Those  ravens,  "  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap," 
were  about  to  commence  an  action  against  John,  for  the 
very  disinterested  and  kindly  advice  they  bad  given  their 
client,  but  the  good  villagers  only  hooted  at  them ;  so  tbey 
were  left  to  flap  their  wings,  and  cry,  u  caw  ems  /"  over 
the  next  victim  which  fate  might  place  within  their  grasp. 

Thus  endeth  this  veritable  story  of  the  "Golden  Bub- 
ble." C.H.B. 


THE  VISION  OF  CARVER, 
tvs  LSAeaa  or  tbs  memnis. 

The  first  rude  hut  had  been  erected  on  the  sea-shore  of  a 
barren  cape,  on  a  spot  soon  after  called  Plymouth.  The 
cabin  afforded  but  a  wretched  shelter  for  a  little  band  of  Pil- 
grims, who  had  been  suffering  many  months  on  a  boisterous 
ocean.  Their  tables  were  a  few  rough  boards  extended 
from  log  to  log;  their  viands  were  fish  and  clams,  then- 
drink  pure  water,  for  then  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  coffee 
were  not  known  to  them ;  a  little  parched  corn  had  served 
for  bread.  There  was  one  delicious  morsel  on  the  table, 
which  some  shunned  as  being  too  great  a  god-send,  and 
from  which  others  abstained,  as  being  forbidden  by  the 
Bible.  A  marksman  of  their  number  had  seen  an  eagle 
towering  in  his  "  pride  of  place,"  and  brought  him  down  at 
a  distance  far  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  M  the  winged 
death."  It  was  considered  as  a  miracle  by  some ;  and  they 
were  inclined  to  partake  of  the  carcass  of  the  eagle,  and  it 
was  soon  devoured,  and  pronounced  a  sweet  morsel,  when 
Carver  declared  that  hunger  knew  no  ceremonial  laws. 
Grateful  thanks  were  returned  to  heaven  for  this  scanty  re- 
past, and  all  were  busy  in  preparing  to  attend  prayers  pre- 
vious to  retiring  for  the  night  A  large  fire  had  been  built 
on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  and  the  smoke 
curled  upward  to  a  large  aperture  in  the  slight  roof  just 
thrown  up.  A  few  pine  knots  were  heaped  upon  the  wood, 
to  give  a  flaring  light  By  this  blaze  the  sage  leader  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  rather  lessons  from  it  on«be  good* 
ness  and  mercy  of  God.  All  were  attention.  He  closed  the 
devotions  with  a  fervent  prayer.  His  face  shone  as  it  were 
the  face  of  an  angel.  The  surrounding  group,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  his  holy  enthusiasm,  considered  mis  an  ex- 
traordinary gift  for  the  occasion,  and  their  souls  felt  new 
strength  for  their  trials. 

One  after  another  retired  to  their  flock-beds,  and  the  last 
restless  child  was  hushed  in  sleep,  but  Carver,  filled  with  the 
divine  afflatus  .could  not  close  his  eyes ;  his  bosom  heaved, 
and  his  lips  quivered  like  those  of  the  prophet  about  to  de- 
clare the  oracles  of  God ;  but,  like  his  great  master,  he  had 
compassion  on  his  drowsy  disciples,  and  let  them  sleep  on. 
I  said  all  slept— not  so.  The  Many-like  eye  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish  kept  a  vigil  upon  the  enemy,  or  upon  the  distant  re- 
gion where  he  knew  the  Indians  dwelt — like  Odin's,  the 
Scandinavian  god,  his  belt  was  always  buckled;  he  heard 
the  enemy  from  afar,  and  always  surprised  him  who  at- 
tempted to  be  meeurpriser.    Hie  warrior's  mind  waa  filled 
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with  coming  deeds  of  heroism;  the  sage  seemed  laboring 
with  Che  weight  of  the  enterprise ;  and  future  egee  pleased 
heavily  upon  him.  Wrapping  his  military  cloak  around 
him,  for  Cauet  waa  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  tented 
field,  he  at  length  Bought  his  conch.  The  wind  waa  high, 
and  the  cold  waa  in  December's  strength.  The  stormy 
night,  nor  sickly  or  burning  sun,  ever  looked  on  such  an- 
other group.  This  rude  structure  waa  the  cradle  of  na- 
tions. 

No  sooner  had  the  sage  fallen  asleep,  than  a  vision  arose 
all  distinctly  to  his  mind.  A  being,  bright,  tall,  and  mild, 
stood  by  him,  and  gently  touching  him,  said^— "  Arise  and 
follow  me.  I  an  the  angel  of  the  covenants  made  between 
God  and  man.  I  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  them  to  the  land  of  promise.  I  was  sent  to 
protect  the  May  Flower,  ami  took  her  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand  when  the  eased  ocean  teas  ready  to  ewollow  uomgo- 
<ieai  up  !  Other  toianonB  require  my  care,  and  my  duties 
here  are  nearly  closed ;  but  I  am  permitted  to  give  you  a 
foretaste  of  coining  times  and  the  event*  they  will  produce. 
I  do  this  now,  as  the  angel  of  death  is  on  the  wing  to  con- 
vey you  to  another  world,  and  against  him  I  cannot  prevail." 
The  pilgrim  gazed,  and  alow  flames  were  wasting  the  forest 
around  him,  and  as  the  trees  receded,  the  sustaining  com 
grew  apace.  As  he  faced  the  west  on  his  right  hand,  a 
kindred  band  was  taking  possession  of  a  richer  soil,  and  pry- 
ing the  waters  of  a  more  capacious  harbour  than  the  pilgrims 
had  found.  Their  countenances  bore  marks  of  energy  and 
faith,  and  they  cast  on  him  a  glance  of  affection  and  respect. 
They  began  in  earnest  the  great  work  of  colonization;  their 
step  was  firm,  then  appearance  martial*  and  their  counte- 
nances bore  no  care-worn  farrows.  At  times  the  war- 
whoop  waa  heard,  a  peal  of  musketry  and  artillery  followed, 
until  all  was  lost  in  silence.  The  peaceful  sage  caught  a 
glance  of  a  Wampanoag  chief  gliding  through  the  forests, 
and  now  hie  war-whoop,  from  the  east  and  the  west,  was 
calling  on  the  red  man  to  associate  and  drive  the  new  set- 
tlers into  the  sea.  Now  and  then  was  seen  a  hero  of  the 
European  race  going  down  to  his  gory  bed,  his  bosom 
pierced  with  an  snow,  bis  head  scalpless,  with  many  gal- 
lant youths  gathering  around  him.  The  cry  from  the  deep 
glens  and  the  mountains  gave  sign  that  the  mighty  Indian 
warrior  had  fallen.  On  the  north  the  Gaul  waa  seen  with 
the  aborigines,  new  hafting  his  battle-axe,  and  sharpening 
his  scalping-knife.  Lamentations  issued  from  the  borders, 
but  they  did  not  bring  dismay  or  terror ;  yet  flashes  of  indig- 
nation were  seen  on  the  countenances  of  the  brave,  deter- 
mined lords  of  the  soil  they  had  purchased.  A  spirit  of  de- 
lusion darkened  the  horizon  for  a  short  time,  and  passed 
away;  the  ground  waa,  in  spots,  sprinkled  with  blood,  and 
those  who  had  once  been  fanatical,  and  who  bore  faggots 
and  firebrands,  were  seen  walking  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
doing  penance  for  their  errors.  Amid  all  the  evils  which 
hung  around  in  clouds,  or  fell  in  cataracts,  the  population  in- 
creased, and  waxed  mighty.  On  the  most  extended  lines  of 
the  seaboard  all  waa  life ;  the  nucleus  of  future  cities  were 
seen,  all  busy,  and,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  "  These  dis- 
tant and  active  communities,"  said  the  angel,  •«  are  to  be 
one  people ;  the  sufferings  you  now  perceive  that  they  ex- 
perience, are  ripening  for  this  great  event 

"  That  human  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of 
their  father*,  the  generation  you  now  see  are  building  halls 
of  learning,  and  are  hedging  mem  about  with  great  care  and 
pains."  The  angel  paused  to  give  the  sage  a  moment* a  re. 
flection,  and  then  added:  "I  have  now  lifted  up  the  veil  of 
the  past  century.  There  are  nearly  a  million  of  people'at 
in  North  America.    A  national  character  is 


about  being  formed.  Turn  your  eyes  to  yonder  promontory/9 
said  the  angel.  The  pilgrim  obeyed.  On  a  Muff,  between 
two  tall  trees,  hung  an  iron  cradle,  rocked  by  the  force  of 
the  wind,  sometimes  moved  slowly  by  zephyrs,  and  then 
shaken  violently  by  a  northern  blast  Freedom,  a  nursing 
mother,  stood  near  it  with  an  anxious  look.  She  had  given 
birth  to  her  child  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  watching  his  slum- 
bers as  he  reposed  on  his  Htde  bed  of  bullrushes  and  young 
leaves.  She  had  made  him  a  coverlet  of  skins  torn  from  the 
wolves  and  beam  of  the  regions  round  about,  and  secured  them 
together  with  the  sinews  of  the  finny  tribe.  She  gazed  upon 
bis  features,  until  she  grew  enamoured  at  the  sight  She 
thought  him  equal  to  his  elder  brothers  she  had  borne  in 
Greece,  in  the  days  of  the  demi-gods  and  the  giants.  At 
this  instant  of  time  a  rushing  was  heard  among  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  the  Indian  war-whoop  waa  sounded.  The 
affrighted  women  who  beard  the  cry  grew  pale,  and  mingled 
their  piercing  screams  with  the  hellish  din.  Before  the 
mother  had  time  to  catch  him  in  her  arms,  the  boy  had 
leaped  from  his  iron  cradle,  and,  uprooting  a  sapling,  turned 
it  into  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  dashed  onward  to  repel  the 
fierce  foe.  Nor  was  the  battle  long  in  doubt;  he  laid  the 
barbarians  low  in  the  dust,  and  all  victorious,  returned  to 
the  arms  of  his  delighted  mother,  who  strained  him  to  her 
bosom  with  ecstacy,  and  repeated  all  the  maternal  rapture 
she  had  murmured  in  nursery-prattle  when  her  first-born, 
Hercules,  slew  the  Python.  She  then  took  from  her  trea- 
sure the  eanguine  mantle  worn  by  her  son  Milnades  at 
Marathon,  and  Tbemistoclee  at  Salamia,  which  had  been 
dyed  in  rivers  of  blood,  poured  out  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  told 
him  the  history  of  the  present  she  had  made  him,  in  ail  the 
full  tones  and  rich  accents  of  freedom.  The  next  moment 
he  wore  the  long  sword  which  the  pious  and  brave  leader 
had  placed  by  his  side  when  be  retired  to  rest  The  sage 
had  been  longer  a  soldier  than  a  pilgrim,  and  instinctively 
placing  his  hand  to  his  thigh,  found  his  weapon  was  gone. 
"  That  child/'  said  the  angel, "  is  the  Oemue  of  America.  I 
gave  him  your  sword,  not  because  it  waa  tempered  in 
the  deep,  dark  waters  of  Damascus,  or  was  hammered  out 
on  the  anvils  of  Toledo,  but  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  and  to  freedom,,  on  the  other  and  on  mis  side  of 
the  water.    Behold  him  in  his  present  attitude : 

41  Before  him  rolls  a  stream  of  living  blood ; 
Smiling  he  stands,  and  pointing  to  the  shore, 
Beckons  the  nations  from  across  the  flood." 

He  strode  onward  to  study  man,  to  examine  the  waters 
of  a  thousand  rivers,  and  to  measure  the  altitude  of  as  many 
mountains. 

Other  sights  arose.  The  lights  of  civilization  were  in- 
creased in  number  and  size  from  the  east  to  the 'south.  At 
times,  however,  they  seemed  ready  to  expire  from  sudden 
gusts  from  the  wilderness,  but  soon  blazed  up  again  with 
renewed  splendour. 

On  the  soil  of  Powhatan,  a  sort  of  fort-built  house  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Carver.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  divinities,  all  ready  to  enter  as  the  door  opened.  It  was 
announced  that  a  man-child  was  bom.  The  divinities 
rushed  in.  Fortune  waa  holding  a  royal  crown  over  his 
bead,  which  Wisdom  dashed  aside,  and  bound  his  brow  with 
her  own  wreath.  Prudence  put  her  seal  upon  his  lips,  and 
Patriotism  pressed  her  warm  and  electrical  hand  upon  his 
heart  The  Genius  of  the  nation  waa  there,  and  touching 
his  shoulder  with  his  sword,  knighted,  ennobled  and  glorified 
him  at  once.  "  That  child,"  said  the  angel,  « is  to  be  the  leader 
of  your  armies  in  time  to  come,  and  shall  bring  the  nation 
through  a  perilous  conflict  she  is  destined  to  meet    His  his- 
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tory  will  hereafter  be  interwoven  with  that  of  a  great  repub- 
lic, and  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding  honour. 

From  the  northeast  the  cannon's  roar  was  heard,  and 
sturdy  citizen-soldiers  were  seen  contending  against  "  bat- 
dements,  and  towers,  and  broad-armed  ports,"  defended  by 
Gallic  bravery  and  consummate  skill ;  but  all  sunk  before 
the  hardihood  of  the  republicans,  who  were  reckless  of  life 
in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

The  horizon  was  extended,  and  the  sage  saw  and  shud- 
dered at  the  sight:  a  line  of  fortifications  from  the  great 
northern  outlet  of  the  inland  seas,  to  the  far  extended  south, 
where  the  father  of  rivers  meets  his  mother,  the  ocean. 
Already  had  Gaul,  with  ber  fierce  allies,  contemplated  with 
great  certainty,  that  in  a  short  time  she  should,  like  the  boa- 
constrictor,  be  able  to  crush  the  infant  settlements  in  her 
folds.  "  Fear  not,"  said  the  angel,  "  the  behest  of  the  Eter- 
nal is  against  it ;  the  redemption  shall  come,  and  by  the 
proper  instruments."  Peace  now  held  her  mild  reign,  and 
agriculture  and  the  arts  flourished,  and  plenty  poured  her 
copious  stores  into  the  lap  of  industry,  and  the  anxious 
brow  grew  smooth,  and  a  smile  of  hope  lit  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  all ;  but  it  was  not  there  long  to  dwell  The  ma- 
trons of  this  powerful  monster  of  strategy  became  alarming, 
and  aroused  the  country  to  action.  A  troup  of  Britons  and 
colonists  were  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  lovely  Ohio,  to 
scotch  the  snake  in  the  centre.  At  one  moment  a  merry 
peal  arose  from  the  camp ;  at  the  next,  a  death  groan  was 
heard.  The  wily  savages  had  lurked  in  the  path-way,  and 
military  pride  had  forbidden  the  colonists  to  scour  the 
woods.  From  the  ambush  the  savages  poured  death  into 
the  close  columns  of  the  regular  army,  and,  broken  and  dis- 
mayed, they  would  have  all  been  slaughtered  if  a  youthful 
warrior  had  not  covered  the  retreat  with  bravery  and  skill 
His  few  provincials  followed  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
checked  the  furious  onset  of  the  too  successful  barbarians. 
The  sage  trembled  with  anxiety  for  the  hero's  fate.  "  Fear 
not-for  him,"  was  his  guardian's  reply,  "  his  career  has  but 
Just  commenced ;  others  have  been  discomfited  that  he 
may  in  the  end  be  glorified.  That  mortal  form  was  once 
the  infant  whose  birth  we  hailed  together." 

This  disaster  spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  land,  and 
the  sage  now  saw  his  country's  honour  sunk  before  a  more 
successful  people  than  those  of  his  mother  country,  or  of  his 
own.  The  lilies  grew  more  fresh  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  were  hailed  as  the  first  banner  of  nations.  The  lion  was 
crest-fallen,  and  the  eagle  no  longer  poized  sublimely  in  the 
heavens,  but  drooped  his  wings  upon  some  lightning-stricken 
tree,  or  hid  behind  some  mountain  crag.  The  sage's  tears 
flowed  amain,  and  his  angel  was  silent ;  but  while  the  sage 
sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  loud  huzzas  came  from  the  north, 
em  frontiers,  and  spread  over  the  land  ;  the  tide  had  changed ; 
victory  perched  on  the  American  standard,  and  Gaul  was 
humbled,  and  her  warriors  were  slain.  Bonfires  reddened 
the  bosom  of  night,  and  rejoicings  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  next  campaign  was  full  of  hopes  that  were  not  realized, 
but  disappointed  expectations  could  not  now  destroy  the 
elasticity  given  to  the  bow  that  had  been  bent  with  so  much 
vigour  near  the  u  sacramental  lake."  The  tide  of  success 
rolled  backward  and  forward,  until  the  current  set  in  favour 
of  the  English  and  their  colonists. 

w  Cast  thine  eyes  north,"  said  the  angel,  ••  where  a  city 
lian^  upon  the  eagle's  eyry,  proudly  thought  impregnable  ; 
note  the  doings  there.  On  an  extended  plain,  formed  by  a 
mountain  levelled  by  an  earthquake,  on  some  early  day  of 
the  records  of  time,  two  regular  armies  were  sern  ready  for 
a  fierce  engagement.  The  brow  of  the  Gallic  leader  was 
bound  by  a  crown  of  thickest  laurels,  and  stars  of  honour  em- 


I  blazoned  his  breast  The  other's  countenance  bore  marks 
I  of  high-sowed  chivalry,  with  deep  and  profound  thought, 
i  giving  premature  gravity  to  a  youthful  face.  Mam  had 
fashioned  his  countenance,  and  the  Muses  had  finished  up  all 
the  sweet  and  delicate  lineaments  of  it,  and  left  upon  mem 
the  impression  of  their  inspiration.  The  tocsin  was  sounded, 
and  the  battle  began*  The  leaders  of  either  army  bit  the 
dust ;  but  the  power  of  Gaul  was  broken,  and  the  lately  re- 
dolent and  beautiful  lilies  were  torn  and  scattered,  ftssjos, 
in  all  the  borders  of  the  country,  ensued ;  the  Indian  buried 
his  hatchet  and  smoked  has  caluraut  of  peace,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  St  Lawrence.  The  current  of  population 
rolled  north,  south,  east  and  west,  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. The  waters,  in  all  directions,  ran  dear  *f  blood,  and 
smiling  plenty  crowned  each  successive  year.  In  this  time 
a  generation  grew  up  and  mingled  with  those  whose  valour 
achieved  the  blessings  of  peace.  Hie  rights  of  man  were 
now  deeply  studied,  and  men  reasoned  as  well  as  felt  The 
sage  rejoiced  in  this  state  of  his  country  $  the  angel  saw  that 
his  mind  dwelt  on  this  mild  age,  and  at  once  broke  his  reve- 
rie by  saying,  "  Mortals  see  through  a  glass  daddy ;  these 
days  are  full  of  evil  The  mother  country  begins  to  feel  her 
own  pressure,  and  intends  to  relieve  it  by  casting  a  part  of 
it  on  you.  Do  you  not  see  the  people  meeting  in  primary 
assemblies,  and  remonstrating  against  the  movements  of  the 
mother  country?  These  evils  are  increasing,  and  will  in- 
crease, until  the  Question  is  settled  by  the  sword  Carver* 
heart  died  within  him  at  the  thought  of  fighting  his  kindred 
and  friends.  "  Cannot,"  said  the  sage, u  thia  question  of 
taxation  be  settled  in  an  amicable  way  1"  "  No,"  was  the 
reply,  "  for  wise  purposes  Providence  has  ordered  otherwise. 
Gird  up  your  loins  like  a  man ;  for  what  Heaven  has  de- 
creed, it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  deplore." 

The  spirit  of  resistance  against  the  mandates  of  the  mo- 
ther country  increased.  Regiments  of  soldiers  paraded  the 
streets  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  east,  and  muttermga,  loud 
and  deep,  were  heard  from  all  the  citizens.  At  length,  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  writhing  bodies  of  wounded  freemen  were 
seen  on  the  ground,  and  the  corses  of  the  recent  dead  were 
by  their  side ;  a  collision  hsd  taken  place  between  citizens 
and  soldiers,  and  the  horror  was  wide-spread.  The  patriot 
orators  lifted  their  voices,  and  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord 
to  an  unquenchable  degree.  These  orators  searched  an- 
tiquity, and  brought  up  every  parallel  to  influence  the  pubhc 
mind.  The  wounds  of  the  noble  Lucretia  were  opened 
afresh,  and  new  Brutuses  swore  new  oaths  of  vengeance.  A 
party  of  Indians,  or  those  who  were  dressed  in  their  cos- 
tumes, threw  the  Chinese  weed  into  the  water,  to  prevent  its 
distribution  among  the  people ;  not  that  they  hated  the  bev- 
erage when  decocted,  but  the  taxes  laid  upon  it *  and  not 
this  from  parsimony,  but  principle.  The  clouds  thickened ; 
and  the  sage,  whose  soul  was  fixed  on  peace,  would  have 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  scene,  but  found  he  could  not ;  he 
felt  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  result  Troops  were  now 
seen,  in  the  shades  of  the  evening,  marching  into  the  coun- 
try, amply  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war.  The  march 
was  continued  through  the  shades  of  the  night,  but  ere  the 
noon  of  the  next  day  they  were  flying  back  in  precipitate  re- 
treat. The  yeomanry  had  arisen  in  their  virtuous  resentment, 
and  were  dealing  death  from  highways  and  byways,  from  hut 
and  glen,  from  houses  and  from  walls;  and  had  not  the 
Percy  come  to  the  rescue,  they  would  all  have  perished. 
Hie  yeomen  gathered  like  a  cloud  surcharged  with  thunder, 
and  after  pausing  a  while  for  breath,  were  seen  on  heights 
that  looked  on  the  sea,  waving  their  swords  in  defiance. 
The  challenge  was  accepted;  the  contest  was  a  bloody 
scene,  and  doubtful.    Heroes  fell,  and  martyrs  died.    The 
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smoke  and  flames  of  a  chy  on  fire  arose  to  heaven,  and  the 
deep  tones  of  resentment  drowned  die  waitings  of  despair. 
The  genius  of  America  was  seen  striding  along  the  heights, 
inspiring  every  breast  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  bravery.  As 
he  passed  where  the  first  martyr  fell,  he  bathed  his  mantle 
in  the  crimson  flood  that  issued  from  the  heart  of  the  slain. 
It  was  as  pore  as  that  in  which  it  had  first  been  stained.  At 
the  sight  of  the  corse  of  the  patriot  warrior,  the  sainted  sage 
felt  his  tool  all  kindling  up,  and  noted  to  join  the  battle- 
fray  ;  but  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  smiling,  reminded  him 
that  these  were  the  things  which  were  to  come  to  pass ;  and 
that  a  century  and  a  half  would  elapse  before  the  vision 
would  be  a  reality.  The  sage  grieved  to  think  that  his 
countrymen  were  forced  to  retreat,  but  the  angel  cheeked 
him,  shortly  remarking  he  should  be  satisfied  with  all  things 
before  the  curtain  should  drop. 

The  eons  of  freedom  leaned  upon  their  arms,  and  the  deep 
solemnity  of  firmness  of  purpose  was  on  every  countenance. 
The  sage's  heart  beat  high,  when  he  beheld,  towering  above 
the  rest,  that  warrior  whose  birth-honors  and  early  military 
exploits  he  had  witnessed ;  the  hero  was  now  in  the  full 
strength  of  manhood,  the  admiration  and  the  hopes  of  the 
people ;  and  even  the  angel  of  the  vision  leaned  toward  him 
with  affection,  and  shook  from  his  wings  the  odour  of  sanctity 
upon  him.  At  the  hero's  presence,  discipline  arose  from 
confusion,  sod  order  from  chaos.  What  had  only  been  a 
flank  of  men,  crowding  and  chafing  together,  became  a 
regular  army,  terrible  with  their  banners,  and  proud  in  M  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war."  Their  movements  were 
marked  with  so  much  science  and  skill,  that  the  enemy  took 
to  their  great  ships  and  were  wafted  away.  k. 


The  importance  of  the  education  of  mothers  of  families, 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  work  to  which  the  prize  of  the 
French  academy  was  awarded,  may  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
joined extract,  which  we  give  to  the  reader  in  preference 
to  any  further  commendation  of  ours  respecting  Lea  and 
BUnchard's  valuable  republication,  entitled  the  u  Education 
tof  Mothers,  or  the  Civilization  of  Mankind  by  Women.1 

I  have  shown  the  faults  of  our  prevailing  modes  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  I  have  proposed  no  general  reform.  School 
education,  family  education,  education  of  convents,  old 
methods,  new  methods,  no  matter,  I  admit  them  all,  in 
order  at  a  later  period  to  assure  their  reform  ;  but  this  first 
education  being  completed,  I  take  charge  of  the  pupil,  and 
mine  begins. 

The  young  girl  has  quitted  the  paternal  roof— she  is  now 
a  wife  and-  mother— her  solicitude  leaves  her  no  repose ; 
while  seeking  everywhere  a  method  and  guidance,  a  secret 
instinct  reveals  to  her,  that,  in  order  to  render  herself  fit 
for  the  education  of  her  child,  she  must  recommence  her  own 

The  first  thought  which  she  should  be  led  to  entertain,  is 
to  occupy  herself  a  little  less  about  that  which  she  ought  to 
teach,  and  a  little  more  about  that  with  which  she  ought  to 
inspire  him.  Many  other  persons  may  render  him  learned, 
she  alone  can  render  him  virtuous.  Let  the  mother  take 
charge  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  be  able,  at  a  future  day,  to 
direct  the  intellect ! 

Tina  is  the  essential  point,  or,  to  express  it  better,  it  is 
the  summary  of  the  education  of  mothers  of  families.  The 
object  is,  in  fact,  to  cause  women  to  emerge  from  the  nar- 
row circle  to  which  society  confines  them,  and  to  expand 
their  thoughts  over  all  the  subjects  which  may  make  us 
better  and  happier. 

It  is  a  religious,  moral,  and  philosophical  world  which  is 
opened  out  to  them.  Their  mission  consists  in  introducing 
our  childhood  into  this  world  as  into  a  holy  temple,  where 
the  soul  looks  into  itself,  and  knows  itself  to  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  God. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  so  serious  a  question. 

The  thoughts  of  man  are  not  circumscribed,  like  those  of 
animals,  within  the  limits  of  this  globe.  They  leave  the 
visible  for  the  invisible,  and,  freeing  themselves  from  the 


regions  of  matter,  ascend  to  lose  themselves  in  the  contem- 
plations of  infinity.  There  lies  all  our  greatness,  since  there 
only  can  we  find  the  principle  of  our  being,  the  ground- 
work of  our  morality,  the  ultimate  wherefore  of  this  our 
fleeting  existence.  Truth  springs  from  the  immaterial 
world ;  it  is  the  torch  of  another  life  which  throws  its  light 
upon  this. 

Thus,  our  soul  is  drawn  towards  this  unknown  world  by 
the  very  necessities  of  our  earthly  existence.  God  has 
placed  in  it  the  sources  of  truth  and  virtue,  with  the  revela- 
tion of  a  better  life. 

The  study  of  these  great  phenomena  forms  what  Socrates 
would  have  termed  the  important  knowledge.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  knowledge  of  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  which  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

Man  may  attain  this  knowledge,  since  he  aspires  to  it 
It  is  the  promised  land  of  which  we  have  already  a  glimpse. 
It  will  be  granted  to  us,  because  it  is  promised  and  con- 
ceived. One  cannot  inquire  into  so  rich  a  subject  without 
participating  in  its  riches.  It  is  sufficient  to  reflect  upon  it, 
in  order  for  us  to  become  greater ;  and  the  soul  which  enters 
fully  into  its  consideration  springs  up  again  more  bright  and 
more  pure. 

Objections  may  be  raised  respecting  the  depth  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  the  mere  passive  re- 
sistance which  it  opposes  to  meditations  which  may  over- 
power it :  and  people  do  not  perceive  that  true  philosophy 
is  full  of  light,  and  that  the  philosophers  alone  are  in  dark- 
ness. On  account  of  the  barbarous  and  pedantic  language 
in  which  philosophy  is  enveloped,  it  is  the  science  of  but 
few;  though  by  the  very  foundation  of  its  thoughts,  it  is  an 
universal  science.  Is  it  not  philosophy  which  unites  man 
to  man,  and  the  human  race  to  God  ?  These  questions, 
so  vast,  of  annihilation  and  eternity,  which  absorb  die  medi- 
tations of  the  philosopher,  how  often  have  I  not  found  tbem 
occupying  the  villager  in  his  cot,  and  the  soldier  in  his 
bivouac !  I  know  no  metaphysics  more  transcendental  than 
those  which  are  formed  in  a  camp,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle.  What  silent  contemplations  of  infinite  worlds — what 
thoughts  directed  towards  invisible  creations — what  ardent 
prayers  towards  that  celestial  life  which  was  forgotten  yes- 
terday, but  which  is  now  something  more  than  a  hope !  If 
a  ball  strikes  me  to-morrow,  all  these  luminaries  will  shine 
below  me !  God  reveals  himself  to  those  about  to  die ;  and 
from  amidst  this  crowd,  which  no  religion  humanizes,  no 
instruction  softens  ;  from  this  impure  sink  of  crimes,  and  of 
impiety,  arises  all  at  once  an  immortal  thought,  which  pene- 
trates to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  transports  it  to  the  bo- 
som of  God. 

Thus  the  meditations  of  Socrates,  when  expiring,  may  be 
shared  by  an  entire  army.  What  do  I  say  ?  they  animate 
every  creature  possessed  of  a  soul ;  the  weakest  plnnge  into 
them  with  delight ;  they  experience  the  presentiment  and 
the  want  of  them.  When  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  our 
solitary  walks,  we  dream  of  an  ideal  life  of  virtue  and  love ; 
when  death  appears  to  us  beautiful,  and  we  desire  it,  as  a 
precursor  of  happiness ;  when  the  word  for  ever  becomes 
intelligible,  and  when  on  this  earth  where  all  passes  away, 
all  dies,  we  speak  of  loving  eternally,  it  is  a  veil  which  falls, 
it  is  a  new  world  which  is  discovered,  the  perception  of  the 
beautiful — the  sentiment  of  the  infinite,  place  memselvee 
between  us  and  heaven,  like  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  it 

What  young  girl  has  not  pictured  to  herself  a  divine 
image  of  the  man  she  could  love?  Modesty  yields  to  love, 
only  because  she  dreams  of  him  in  heaven ;  she  sanctifies 
him  on  earth  by  eternity. 

Enter  our  churches,  observe  the  crowds  prostrated  before 
the  altars ;  the  most  homble  communicate  with  the  invisi- 
ble world.  Oh !  could  you  but  hear  their  prayers,  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  heaven,  the  anxiety  for  their  future  des- 
tinies, the  ardent  supplications,  asking  for  faith  and  light, 
you  would  be  able  to  determine  all  the  questions  of  which 
the  doubts  agitate  philosophers — you  would  be  certain  of 
your  immortality.  "  Each  individual  is  a  philosopher  with- 
out knowing  it,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  spite  of  himself," 
says  a  sensible  and  profound  writer.  Kant,  in  his  cabinet 
at  Kamigsberg,  passed  his  life  in  meditating  upon  the  soul, 
and  upon  duty ;  his  servant,  the  old  Lampe,  had  doubtless, 
likewise,  his  mind  disturbed  by  the  same  problems.  While 
•  brushing  his  master's  coat  in  the  garden,  he  thinks  that 
'  Kant  was  already  advanced  in  life,  mat  some  day  he  would 
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die— soon,  perhaps.  What  will  became  of  M .  le  Pro/eateiir, 
bo  learned  and  so  good,  after  his  death?  Will  all  be  over 
with  him  when  he  ties  in  the  cemetery  ?  What  the  minister 
preaches  to  us  on  Sundays,  is  it  quite  true  ?  What  will  M. 
le  Professeur  do  with  all  his  science  in  the  other  world  ? 
and  I,  shall  I  see  him  there  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  when 
one  has  never  done  harm  to  any  one  — .  Then  came 
the  breakfast  hour,  and  the  good  man  thought  about  other 
matters.  Do  you  not  admire  how  the  great  philosopher  and 
his  humble  domestic,  occupied  with  the  same  thoughts, 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  ?  the  one,  by  the  strength  of 
his  transcendental  genius,  the  other  by  die  simple  convic- 
tion of  a  good  conscience. 

But  the  crowd  knows  not  these  anxieties  which  disturb 
some  few.  And  I  will  reply  to  you,  that  amongst  the  low- 
est and  most  stupid  beings  there  is  not  one  to  whom,  at 
some  period,  these  questions — What  am  I?  whence  do  I 
come?  and  whither  do  I  go?  have  not  presented  themselves. 

God  and  nothingness,  fatality  and  duty,  are  great  ques- 
tions which  agitate  all  of  us,  according  to  the  scope  of  our 
passions  and  our  intellectual  acquirements.  Philosophy  and 
religion  are  present  to  resolve  them.  These  vigilant  senti- 
nels warn  the  human  race  that  there  exists  a  something 
beyond  that  which  is  seen. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  frivolous  and  coquettish  young  girl, 
who  was  for  the  moment  absorbed  in  grief,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  betrothed,  said  to  me,  "  Pray,  sir,  tell  me  of 
some  good  books  which  treat  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
not  that  I  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  but,  since  he  has 
quitted  the  earth,  I  wish  to  feed  upon  this  idea,  and  to  be 
better  able  to  comprehend  it."  Then,  with  n  deep  sigh,  she 
added,  M  Men  are  very  happy  in  being  able  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  those  studies  which  tend  to  impart  consolation ; 
it  is,  I  believe,  what  you  term  philosophy." 

Thus,  misfortune  and  death  maintain  our  souls  in  a  salu- 
tary activity ;  they  are  the  teachers  of  the  human  race ;  they 
dematerialize  our  thoughts  and  spiritualize  our  affections. 

And,  in  truth,  1  know  no  example  which  better  expresses 
the  misery  caused  by  our  systems  of  education  than  the 
melancholy  reflections  of  this  young  girl  upon  herself.  In 
our  foolish  pride  we  keep  for  ourselves  this  philosophy, 
which  is  to  us  a  college  ornament,  when  it  would  be  better 
worth  while  to  cause  it  to  penetrate  into  the  soul  of  women. 
From  this  book  of  consolation  and  of  love — this  living  book, 
always  open  to  weakness  and  to  misfortune,  it  would  be 
delightful,  0  Socrates!  O  Fenelon!  to  seize  again  your 
most  sublime  inspirations,  freshened  by  the  tenderness  of 
our  mothers,  and  the  love  of  our  wives  !  Let  us,  then, 
hasten  to  pour  its  light  into  their  hearts,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  diffuse  its  cheering  rays  over  our  whole  life. 

What  a  destiny  is  that  of  women !  Equally  a  prey  to  all 
the  seductions  of  pleasure,  and  to  all  the  anguish  of  grief; 
as  lovers,  as  wives,  as  mothers,  without  any  other  arms  than 
their  weakness,  who  is  there  that  cannot  understand  how 
important  it  is  to  give  them  an  enlarged  and  solid  education, 
which  might  afford  them  the  resource  of  a  virtue  more 
powerful  than  the  griefs  which  await  them,  and  than  the 
seductions  which  threaten  them? 

In  former  times  religion  instructed  them  from  the  pulpit ; 
but,  by  concentrating  its  morality  in  penitential  practices,  it 
presented  more  inducements  for  repentance  than  for  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  MassiUons,  the  Bourdalous,  the 
Boesuets,  loboured  to  stifle  the  passions — they  should  have 
learned  how  to  direct  them.  Far  from  sustaining  humanity, 
they  crushed  it  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  violent  doctrine  which 
they  lighted  up  with  the  flames  of  hell.  And  see,  their 
greatest  aim  was  not  to  make  us  live  honestly  in  the  world. 
but  to  tear  us  from  it.  At  their  voice  Lavalliere  covered 
herself  with  the  sackcloth  of  penitence,  Chevreuze  and 
Longueville  fled  to  the  deserts  to  hide  their  faults,  and 
queens  raised  temples,  founded  monasteries,  and  went  to 
humble  themselves  beneath  their  roofs. 

Certainly,  lofty  moral  truths,  unceasingly  repeated  before 
the  altar,  in  the  presence  of  God,  have  not  been  fruitless 
for  humanity ;  and  if  they  were  seperated  from  all  the  su- 
perstitions in  which  they  are  shrouded,  and  from  the  cruel 
doctrines  of  an  eternity  of  suffering,  and  the  vengeance  of 
an  implacable  divinity,  women  might  yet,  at  the  present  day, 
derive  from  them  strong  and  powerful  instruction ;  but  soli- 
tude is  in  the  temple,  priests  alone  watch  in  it,  listening  to 
the  distant  noise  of  a  world  which  will  no  longer  tolerate 
their  ideas  of  bygone  ages.    Formerly,  people  sought  them 


because  they  walked  foremost  in  the  paths  of  knowledge ; 
at  the  present  day,  the  people  wait  for  them  in  its  turn,  be- 
cause they  have  remained  behind.  It  is  thus  that  moral  in- 
struction escapes  them.  What  a  sad  reaction  of  our  ex- 
cesses; theological  impiety  has  brought  about  the  neglect 
of  religion,  and  the  neglect  of  religion  delivers  us  over  to  ail 
the  vanities  of  our  intellect 

What  now  remains  to  women?  Some  devotional  prac- 
tices and  mass  on  Sundays ;  no  moral  or  religious  guidance, 
for  I  cannot  call  by  this  name  the  brief  and  circmnecribed 
instruction  confided  to  the  memory  in  the  earliest  yeais  of 
life,  and  which,  not  being  supported,  either  by  the  convic- 
tion of  parents,  or  by  family  example,  holds  almost  die 
place  of  a  dream  in  the  dream  of  life.  Tet  the  religious 
impression  exists,  and  will  suffice,  joined  to  maternal  love, 
wholly  to  reanimate  the  soul.  These  two  sentiments,  which 
are  unchangeable  in  women,  are,  at  the  present  day,  the 
last  hope  of  civilization ;  and,  while  the  present  systems  of 
education  tend  to  weaken  them,  our  aim  shall  be  to  fortify 
them,  and  to  re-establish  their  power.  This  power  k  alto- 
gether moral ;  we  will  first  seek  it  in  the  thorough  study  of 
our  material  and  spiritual  faculties.     We  shall  have  to 

We  will  point  out  how  this  separation,  so  simple,  suffices 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  facts  at  once  independent  of  the 
illusions  of  thought  and  the  forms  of  reasoning.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  such  lofty  truths  disengage  themselves 
from  the  invisible  world,  at  once  luminous  and  undeniable. 
These  truths  make  their  way,  it  is  true,  by  means  of  terres- 
trial sensations,  but  without  originating  from  them. 

We  shall  find  in  this  inquiry  a  new  knowledge  of  oar 
being,  and  consequently,  new  elements  of  education.  The 
child  presents  itself  to  the  mother  as  a  divine  creature, 
whose  intellectual  powers  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate, but  whose  soul  must  also  be  developed;  and  this 
soul  the  mother  is  acquainted  with ;  she  knows  where  to 
carry  the  light,  where  to  address  her  lessons.  Others  wfll 
sufficiently  provide  the  vessel  with  sails  and  rigging ;  she 
alone  must  take  her  place  at  the  helm  with  the  pilot,  far* 
nisbing  him  with  the  compass,  and,  before  launching  him 
out  upon  the  ocean  of  the  world,  show  him  in  the  heavens 
the  star  which  should  guide  him. 


JOTTING& 


Since  our  publication  of  the  spirited  sketches  of  John 
Randolph,  the  question  has  been  everywhere  asked,  '*  How 
is  it  that  we  have  not  a  life  of  this  eminent  Virginian?"  We 
are  happy  to  state,  that  a  respectable  publisher  has  now  in 
press  the  life  and  select  speeches  of  Mr.  Randolph,  by  a 
gentleman  who  knew  him  well,  and  served  in  Congress  with 
him  for  several  years.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  work 
will  be  well  received  by  the  American  community,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  biographer. 

We  learn  from  the  Courier  that  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours, Burgess  and  Stringer,  the  energetic  and  enterprising 
booksellers,  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Genersl 
Post  Office  for  the  special  transmission  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  pamphlets  from  New- York  to  Washington, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  the  intermediate  points,  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  minute  details  of  the  arrangement,  and 
of  course  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  of  its  feasi- 
bility, but  we  should  think  such  a  plan  might  be  so  matured 
and  adjusted,  as  to  be  made  to  work  advantageously  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  public.  At  any  rate,  we  agree  with  the 
Tribune,  that  the  spirited  young  men  who  have  entered  into 
it  are  as  likely  to  test  its  practicability  as  any  others  that  we 
know  of.  They  are  faithful,  intelligent  and  energetic,  and 
will  make  the  whole  matter  work  well  if  it  is  susceptible  of 
it.  But  there  is  another  name  connected  with  this  enter- 
prise, which  is  enough  of  itself  to  give  every  confidence  in 
its  success — Mr.  William  A.  Townsend  is  connected  with 
Means.  Burgess  &  Stringer  in  the  contract,  and  will,  we  sup- 
pose, have  charge  of  the  travelling  part  of  the  business.  A 
better  man  could  not  have  been  selected.  He  has  been,  for 
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seven!  years,  a  conductor  on  the  Philadelphia  railroad,  and 
baa,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  00  won  upon  die  good 
opinion  of  the  public  as  to  render  him  a  universal  favourite. 
He  is  just  the  man  for  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Msgenis,  whose  Shakspearean  readings  everybody 
should  attend,  has  given  several  intellectual  soirets  in  this 
city.  He  brings  to  his  aid  sound  and  practical  information, 
and  great  experience  and  erudition.  Our  old  friend,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  who  heard  the  worthy  professor  in  London,  thus 
speaks  of  him:— "I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  accomplishments  of  D.  Magenis,  Esq.,  as 
an  elocutionist  Their  extent  and  quality  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  availed  himself  of  the  experience 
of  every  professor  of  eminence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
a  worthy  man  and  a  gentleman,  he  has  not  his  superiour." 

On  the  first  of  next  month  a  new  monthly  will  be  issued 
from  the  press  of  this  city,  to  be  entitled  the  "  Columbian 
Magazine."  The  publisher  has  had  the  good  sense  and  the 
good  fortune  to  engage  Mr.  John  Inman  as  editor,  than 
whom  a  more  competent  person  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  literary  gentlemen  of  this  country.  Mr.  Inman  was,  for 
a  long  period,  associated  with  us  in  a  similar  enterprise,  and 
we,  therefore,  speak  of  his  qualifications  understandingly. 
That  he  will  make  the  Columbian  a  capital  work  we  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 

Prescott's  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico"  enjoys  a 
wide-spread  popularity,  and  it  richly  deserves  it  The  Har- 
pers have  issued  the  first  volume,  which  contains  fivsjhun- 
dred  pages,  and  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Hernando  Cortes,  in 
a  superiour  manner.  We  shall  look  for  the  second  volume 
with  much  interest 

Several  novelties,  in  the  way  of  new  music,  have  recently 
been  laid  upon  our  table.  The  first  of' these,  "  Lays  of  the 
Parlour,"  published  by  Hewitt,  is  dedicated  to  the  ladies  of 
the  United  States,  and  forms  a  beautiful  gift-book  for  the  ho- 
lidays. Oakee,  of  Boston,  has  published  "  Bertini's  Instruc- 
tion-Book," which  is  considered  by  teachers  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  extant  The  edition  before  us  is  an  admirable 
one.  Atwill's  emission  of  the  "  National  Songs  of  Ameri- 
ca" is  also  a  novelty,  and  deserves  especial  notice.  Besides 
several  old  favourites,  it  contains  the  "  Land  of  Washing- 
ton," and  the  new  *'  Yankee  Doodle,"  so  admirably  sung 
by  the  Hutchinson*  Our  worthy  friends,  Firth  and  Hall, 
have  published  the  M  Old  Granite  State,"  the  "  Snow-storm," 
"Calomel,"  the  M  Vulture  of  the  Alps,"  and  a  number  of  the 
other  popular  songs  of  the  day.  There  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  recent  publications  of  this  old  and  highly-re- 
spectable house.  Mrs.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our 
lady-poets,  has  written  some  delightful  words  for  Wallace's 
romance  of  M  Ls  Reve,"  which  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

We  made  an  extract  from  the  National  Intelligencer  last 
week,  in  which  the  writer  notices  the  splendid  New  Mir- 
ror establishment  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Stevens,  in  Broad- 
way. The  preparation  and  importation  of  the  plates  are 
particularly  alluded  to,  and  some  items  of  curious  infor- 
mation given  respecting  them  not  generally  known.  The 
manufacture  of  looking-glass  frames  is  equally  interesting, 
as  may  be  seen  from  what  follows : 

The  manufacture  of  frames  for  mirrors  and  pictures,  com- 
menced in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century,  has, 
within  a  few  years,  made  rapid  strides  to  perfection.  Frames 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  ornamented  styles,  which,  within 
a  very  short  poriod  would  have  been  considered  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  most  tasteful  artistes,  are  now  produced  in 
a  style,  which,  for  design,  execution,  and  workmanship, 
challenge  comparison  with  the  best  specimens  in  Europe. 


The  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  its  various  modifications,  is,  at 
present,  most  in  favour.  The  Elisabethan  has  also  been  re- 
vived in  England,  where  it  divides,  with  the  style  just  men. 
tioned,  the  public  taste.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  have  the 
separate  styles  introduced  into  connecting  wiles  of  rooms. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  very  marked — as  the  styles 
present  a  perfect  contrast  to  each  other — the  one  being 
elaborate,  and  showy  in  the  highest  degree,  while  the  other 
is  of  a  plainer  style,  very  massive  and  rich,  and  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  bring  out  that  peculiar  effect  which  is  im- 
parted by  the  contrast  of  plain  with  burnished  gold. 

All  classes  in  this  country,  from  the  millionaire  down  to 
the  day-labourer,  are  patrons  of  our  mirrors,  (and  surely,  if 
reward  follow  merit,  everybody  ought  to  patronise  your  mir- 
rors.) The  humble,  but  tidy  housekeeper  buys  the  article  in 
its  least  expensive  form,  as  one  of  indispensable  necessity; 
but,  with  the  wealthier  classes,  while  it,  in  countless  ways, 
subserves  this  purpose,  it  is  also  made  to  minister  to  the 
splendour  of  the  drawing-room,  not  only  as,  in  itself,  a  sepa- 
rate decoration,  but  imparting  effect  by  its  reflection  to  all 
other  embellishments. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  call  a  most  ship-shape  and  satisfacto- 
ry document,  and  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  not  be 
displeased  to  know  that  much  more  than  before  of  looking* 
glasses.  As  this  much  of  amusing,  however,  is  a  sufficient 
solvent  for  a  small  lump  of  instructive,  permit  me  to  drop  in  at 
the  bottom  a  little  information  I  hunted  up  for  my  private 
satisfaction  on  getting  home,  after  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Williams.  When  glass  is  to  be  cast  for  mirrors,  it  is 
melted  in  great  quantities  in  large  pots,  or  reservoirs,  until 
it  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  in  which  state  it  is  kept  a 
long  time.  It  is  then  drawn  out  by  means  of  iron  cisterns  of 
considerable  size,  which  are  lowered  into  the  furnace,  filled, 
and  raised  out  by  machinery.  The  glass  is  poured  out  from 
these  cisterns,  upon  tables  of  polished  copper  of  a  large 
size,  having  a  rim  elevated  as  high  as  the  intended  thick- 
ness of  the  plate.  In  order  to  spread  it  perfectly,  and  to 
make  the  two  surfaces  parallel,  a  heavy  roller  of  polished 
copper,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  or  more,  is  rolled  over 
the  plate,  resting  upon  the  rim  at  the  edges.  The  glass, 
which  is  beginning  to  grow  stiff,  is  pressed  down  and  spread 
equally,  the  excess  being  driven  before  the  roller  till  it  falls 
off  at  the  extremity  of  the  table.  As  the  plates  which  are 
cast  for  looking-glasses  are  always  uneven  and  dull  at  their 
surface,  it  is  necessary  to  grind  and  polish  them,  before  they 
are  fit  for  use.  The  process  employed  for  producing  a  per- 
fectly even  and  smooth  surface,  is  very  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  polishing  marble,  except  that  die  glass,  being  the 
harder  substance,  requires  more  labour  and  nicety  in  the 
operation.  The  plate  to  be  polished  is  first  cemented  to  a 
table  of  wood  or  stone,  with  plaster  of  pans.  A  quantity  of 
wet  sand  or  emery  is  spread  upon  it,  and  another  plate,  simi- 
larly cemented  to  another  wooden  frame,  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it  The  two  plates  are  then  rolled  together  until 
the  surfaces  have  become  mutually  smooth  and  plane.  The 
emery  which  is  first  used,  is  succeeded  by  emery  of  a  finer 
grain,  and  the  last  polish  is  given  by  colcothar,  or  putty.* 

Wi  had  several  things  to  say  to  our  readers  this  week— 
"last  page  matters,"  ss  our  Governour  calls  them— but 
we  have  had  to  step  out  of  our  treadmill  for  a  few  days,  and, 
a  little  giddy  with  idleness,  we  cannot  set  to  work  in  a  mi- 
nute. While  we  were  in  Boston  one  of  the  friends  we  have 
who  "  keep  tally"  of  our  graver  productions  reminded  us  of 


*  Btgwhgieei  pury— Whether  the  slang  question, "  how  are  yon 
off  for  potty  1M  It  intended  h  a  rgtetim  upon  the  Ustptiuk  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed  1 
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•  Scripture  sketch  which  we  had  forgotten,  and  which  was 
left  out  in  printing  our  late  Extra  of  Sncred  Poetry.   We  give 
it  here,  below,  and  beg  our  friends  to  take  it  as  a  locum 
tenent  for  our  usual  gossip  with  them  on  this  page. 
LAZARUS  AND  MARY. 

Jesus  was  there  but  yesterday.    The  prints 
Of  his  departing  feet  were  at  the  door ; 
His  u  Peace  be  with  you!"  was  yet  audible 
In  the  rapt  porch  of  Mary's  charmed  ear ; 
And,  in  the  low  rooms,  'twas  as  if  the  air, 
Hushed  with  his  going  forth,  had  been  the  breath 
Of  angels  left  on  watch— so  conscious  still 
The  place  seemed  of  his  presence  !  Yet,  within, 
The  family  by  Jesus  loved  were  weeping, 
For  Lazarus  fay  dead.    And  Mary  sat 
By  the  pale  sleeper.    He  was  young  to  die. 
The  countenance  whereon  the  Saviour  dwelt 
With  his  benignant  smile — the  soft  fair  lines 
Breathing  of  hope — were  still  all  eloquent, 
Like  life  well  raock'd  in  marble.    That  the  voice, 
Gone  from  those  pallid  lips  was  heard  in  heav'n, 
Toned  with  unearthly  sweetness—that  the  light, 
Quenched  in  the  closing  of  those  stiriess  lids, 
Was  veiling  before  God  its  timid  fire, 
New-lit,  and  brightening  like  a  star  at  eve — 
That  Lazarus,  her  brother,  was  in  bliss, 
Not  with  this  cold  clay  sleeping— Mary  knew. 
Her  heaviness  of  heart  was  not  for  him  ! 
But  close  had  been  the  tie  by  Death  divided. 
The  intertwining  locks  of  that  bright  hair 

?hat  wiped  the  feet  of  Jesus— the  fair  hands 
lasped  in  her  breathless  wonder  while  He  taught— 
Scarce  to  one  pulse  thrilled  more  in  unison, 
Than  with  one  sou]  this  sister  and  her  brother 
Had  lock'd  their  lives  together.    In  this  love, 
Hallowed  from  stain,  the  woman's  heart  of  Mary 
Was,  with  its  rich  affections,  all  bound  up. 
Of  an  unblemished  beauty,  as  became 
An  office  by  archangels  filled  till  now, 
She  walked  with  a  celestial  halo  clad ; 
And  while,  to  the  Apostles1  eyes,  it  seamed 
She  but  fulfilled  her  errand  out  of  heaven — 
Sharing  her  low  roof  with  the  Son  of  God — 
She  was  a  woman,  fond  and  mortal  still ; 
And  the  deep  fervour,  lost  to  passion's  fire, 
Breathed  through  the  sister's  tenderness.    In  vain 
Knew  Mary,  gazing  on  that  face  of  clay, 
That  it  was  not  her  brother.    He  was  there — 
Swathed  in  that  linen  vesture  for  the  grave. 
The  same  loved  one  in  all  his  comeliness— 
And  with  him  to  the  grave  her  heart  must  go. 
What  though  he  talked  of  her  to  angels  ?    Nay- 
Hovered  in  spirit  near  her  ? — 'twas  that  arm, 
Palsied  in  death,  whose  fond  caress  she  know ! 
It  was  that  lip  of  marble  with  whose  kiss, 
Morning  and  eve,  love  hemmed  the  sweet  day  in. 
This  was  the  form  by  the  Judean  maids 
Praised  for  its  palm-like  stature,  as  he  walked 
With  her  by  Kedron  in  the  eventide— 
The  dead  was  Lazarus !        *       *       •       * 
The  burial  was  overhand  the  night 
Fell  upon  Bethany— and  morn— and  noon. 
And  comforters  and  mourners  went  their  way — 
But  Death  stayed  on  !    They  had  been  oft  alone, 
When  Lazarus  had  followed  Christ  to  hear 
His  teachings  in  Jerusalem,  but  this 
Was  more  than  solitude.    The  silence  now 
Was  void  of  expectation.    Something  felt 
Always  before,  and  loved  without  a  name, — 
Joy  from  the  air,  hope  from  the  opening  door, 
Welcome  and  life  from  off  the  very  walls, — 
Seemed  gone — and  in  the  chamber  where  he  lay 
There  was  a  fearful  and  unbreathinc  hush. 
Stiller  than  night's  last  hour.    So  fell  on  Mary 
The  shadows  all  have  known,  who,  from  their  hearts, 
Have  released  friends  to  heaven.    The  parting  soul 
Spreads  wing  betwixt  the  mourner  and  the  sky  ! 
As  if  its  path  lay,  from  the  tie  last  broken, 
Straight  through  the  cheering  gateway  of  the  sun ; 
And,  to  the  eye  strained  after,  'tis  a  cloud 
That  bars  the  light  from  all  things.    Now  as  Christ 
Drew  near  to  Bethany,  the  Jews  went  forth 
With  Martha,  mourning  Lazarus.    But  Mary 
Sat  in  the  house.    She  knew  the  hour  was  nigh 
When  He  would  go  again,  as  He  had  said, 
Unto  his  Father ;  and  she  felt  that  He, 
Who  loved  her  brother  Lazarus  in  life, 
Had  chose  the  hour  to  bring  him  home  through  Death 
In  no  unkind  forgetfulness.    Alone- 
She  could  lift  up  the  bitter  prayer  to  heaven, 


"Thy  will  be  done,  O  God  !*'— but  that  dear  brother 
Had  filled  the  cup  and  broke  the  bread  for  Christ ; 
And  ever,  at  the  morn,  when  she  hod  knelt 
And  washed  those  holy  feet,  came  Lazarus 
To  bind  His  sandals  on,  and  follow  forth 
With  dropped  eyes,  like  an  angel,  sad  and  fair- 
Intent  upon  the  Master's  need  alone. 
Indissolubly  linked  were  they !  And  now, 
To  go  to  meet  him— Lazarus  not  there — 
And  to  His  greeting  answer  "  It  is  well !" 
And,  without  tears,  (since  grief  would  trouble  Him 
Whose  soul  was  always  sorrowful,)  to  kneel 
And  minister  alone— her  heart  gave  way ! 
She  covered  up  her  face  and  turned  again 
To  wait  within  for  Jetus.    But  once  more 
Came  Martha,  saying,  "  Lo  I  the  Lord  is  here 
And  calleth  for  thee,  Mary !"    Then  arose 
The  mourner  from  the  ground,  whereon  she  sate 
Shrouded  in  sackcloth,  and  bound  quickly  up 
The  golden  locks  of  her  dishevelled  hair, 
And  o'er  her  ashy  garments  drew  a  veil 
Hiding  the  eyes  she  could  not  trust.    And  still, 
As  she  made  ready  to  go  forth,  a  calm 
As  in  a  dream  fell  on  her.    At  a  fount, 
Hard  by  the  sepulchre,  without  the  wall, 
Jesus  awaited  Mary.    Seated  near 
Were  the  way-worn  disciples  in  the  shade ; 
But,  of  himself  forgetful,  Jesus  leaned 
Upon  his  staff,  and  watched  where  she  should  come 
To  whose  one  sorrow — but  a  sparrow's  fallinc— 
The  pity  that  redeemed  a  world  could  bleed! 
And  as  she  came,  with  that  uncertain  step,— 
Eager,  yet  weak,— her  hands  upon  her  breast, — 
And  they  who  followed  her  all  fallen  back 
To  leave  her  with  her  sacred  arief  alone, — 
The  heart  of  Christ  was  troubled.    She  drew  near, 
And  the  disciples  rose  up  from  the  fount, 
0Moved  by  her  look  of  wo,  and  gathered  round ; 
And  Mary— for  a  moment— ere  she  looked 
Upon  the  Saviour,  stayed  her  faltering  feet, — 
And  straightened  her  veiled  form— and  tighter  drew 
Her  clasp  upon  the  folds  across  her  breast ; 
Then,  with  a  vain  strife  to  controul  her  tears, 
She  staggered  Jo  their  midst,  and  at  his  feet 
Fell  prostrate,  saying  "  Lord !  hadst  thou  been  here. 
My  brother  had  not  died  !"    The  Saviour  groaned 
In  spirit,  and  stooped  tenderly,  and  raised 
The  mourner  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  voice, 
Broke  in  its  utterance  like  her  own,  He  said, 
"  Where  have  ye  laid  him !"  Then  the  Jews  who  came, 
Following  Mary,  answered  through  their  tears, 
w  Lord  !  come  and  see  !"    But  lo !  the  mighty  heart 
That  in  Gothsemane  sweat  drops  of  blood. 
Taking  for  us  the  cup  that  might  not  pass— 
The  heart  whose  breaking  cord  upon  the  cross 
Made  the  earth  tremble,  and  the  sun  afraid 
To  look  upon  his  agony— the  heart  m 
Of  a  lost  world's  Redeemer— overflowed, 
Touched  by  a  mourner's  sorrow !    Jesus  wept 

Calmed  by  those  pitying  tears,  and  fondly  brooding 

Upon  the  thought  that  Christ  so  Joved  her  brother, 

Stood  Mary  there;  but  that  lost  burthen  now 

Lay  on  His  heart  who  pitied  her  ;  and  Christ, 

Following  slow,  and  groaning  in  himself, 

Came  to  the  sepulchre.    It  was  a  cave, 

And  a  stone  lay  upon  it    Jesus  said, 

"  Take  ye  awuy  the  stone  !"    Then  lifted  He 

His  moistened  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  while  the  Jews 

And  the  disciples  bent  their  heads  in  awe, 

And  trembling  Mary  sank  upon  her  knees, 

The  Son  of  God  prayed  audibly.    He  ceased, 

And  for  a  minute's  space  there  was  a  hush, 

As  if  tlT  angelic  watchers  of  the  world 

Had  stayed  the  pulses  of  all  breathing  things, 

To  listen  to  that  prayer.    The  Usee  of  Christ 

Shone  as  he  stood,  and  over  him  there  came 

Command,  as  't  were  the  living  face  of  God, 

And  with  a  loud  voice,  he  cried  "  Lazarus  ! 

Come  forth !"    And  instantly,  bound  hand  and  foot, 

And  borne  by  unseen  angels  from  the  cave. 

He  that  was  dead  stood  with  them.    At  the  word 

Of  Jesus,  the  fear-stricken  Jews  unloosed 

The  bands  from  off  the  foldings  of  his  shroud ; 

And  Mary,  with  her  dark  veil  thrown  aside. 

Ran  to  him  swiftly,  and  cried  u  Lazarus ! 

My  brother,  Lazarus  !"  and  tore  away 

The  napkin  she  bad  bound  about  his  head, 

And  touched  the  warm  lips  with  her  fearful  hand, 

And  on  his  neck  fell  weeping.    And  while  all 

Lay  on  their  faces  prostrate,  Lazarus 

Took  Mary  by  the  hand,  and  they  knelt  down 

And  worshipped  Him  who  loved  them.  ft.  r.  w. 
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tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also, 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally,  in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation. 


The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading;  and  persons 
making  choice  of  our  Pens  should  be  particular  in  selecting 
the  kind  best  suited  to  their  hand,  as  we  have  in  more  than 
one  instance  suffered  injury  from  a  hasty  decision  based  upon 
a  trial  of  a  single  Pen,  of  the  kind  perhaps  the  very  opposite 
in  all  its  properties  to  that  which  should  have  been  selected. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnkt  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
lendt-street.  C.  C.  WRIGHT  <fc  CO-  New-York, 

$3r  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  u  C.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New-York." 


JJLMKBB  Xa.  MM  WITT  JUKD  OO. 

Importers  of  Musical  Instruments,  Music  Publishers, 
and  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  J.  CHICKERIISG'S  celebrated 
Boston  made  PIANO  FORTES ; 

Park  Place  House,  No*  239  Broadway, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  and  general  assortment  of 
MUSIC  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  descrip- 
tion, both  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

J.  L.  H.  &  Co's.  Catalogue  of  Music,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  daily  publishing  new  and 
favourite  music. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 


BERTTNI'S 


ODFOR 


VULlfO  PORTA. 


JOHN  ASHTON  &  CO.  PUBLISHERS, 
19T  WaahbasrtoBi-st*  Boston. 

The  first  American  edition  of  this  largest,  most  simple,  pro- 
gressive, complete,  and  yet  the  cheapest  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano,  is  now  published  and  ready  for  sale.  It  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original  copy,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
u  Twelve  Special  Studies,"  which  are  soon  to  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form)  published  by  the  author.  M.  Bertini  is  well  and 
favourably  known  in  Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  as 
having  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  professional  time  and 
talents  to  the  composition  of  elementary  works  for  the  Piano 
Forte,  of  which  this  ranks  first,  and  is  styled  his  "  Grande 
Methode."  The  work  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
Europe,  in  the  French,  German  and  Italian  texts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  expense,  foreign  copies  have  been  imported 
and  used  to  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  by  Professors, 
Teachers,  and  even  Pupils.  Among  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  method  are  the  following:  the  Lessons,  Exercises, 
Scales  and  Studies,  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  Pupil 
with  all  the  necessary  explanations,  by  means  of  marginal 
notes  and  illustrations,  together  with  many  valuable  hints  and 
rules  to  be  observed  while  practising,  on  the  same  page  with 
the  lesson  or  passage  to  be  studied ;  the  mechanical  difficulties 
are  introduced  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  easily  progressive,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  pupils,  and 
also  while  learning  to  play  the  Piano,  will  enable  them  to 
become  good  musicians.  The  author  has  composed,  expressly 
for  this  work,  a  series  of  chaste  and  beuutiful  melodies,  intro- 
ducing the  different  graces,  embellishments,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  expression,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
manner  of  producing  the  proposed  effect,  and  by  furnishing 
elements  or  study  for  more  than  a  year,  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  resource  to  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  almost  all  of  which 
are  invariably  carelessly  written  and  badly  fingered. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  present  edition  of  this  work 
is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press, 
and  the  publishers  respectfully  invite  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  beautiful  science  of  Music,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  fond  of  elegant  specimens  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
to  call  and  examine  this  new  work. 


HOLIDAY 

R.  L.  &  A.  STUART,  885  Greenwich  st.,  corner  of 
Chamber  St.,  have  now  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  French 
Fancy  Boxes,  Cornets,  Cornucopiaes,  dec,  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  Candies  and  Sugar  Plums,  suitable  for  Holiday 
Presents. 


Astor  House, 

IMPORTERS   OF   ENGLISH   BOOKS. 
Splendidly  illustrated  works  and  Gift  Books  for  the  holidays. 


J.  G. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

No.  286  Broadway. 


XUL  BXsUOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 
Broadway,  corner  Warren-etreet, 

Confines  his  practice  to  nanuses  of  the  eye,  sad  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


1TBW   aWTBBOB 


BUT  BE  HAD  Or 


New-Haven. 
Newark. 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. 


Redding  a  Co.    Boston. 
B.  W.  Wheeler,  Providence. 
H.  8.  Parsons,    Hartford. 
T.  H.  Pease, 

D.  Smith, 
J.  J.  Colon, 
Wm.  Taylor, 
L.  W.  Hall  a 

Co. 
Levi  Willard, 
T.8.  Hawks, 
W.  c.  Little, 
George  Jones, 
6.  Brooke, 
Woodward  a 

Mathews, 
J.  B.  Leak, 
M .  Bollemet, 
W.G.  Turner, 
H.  Adrians, 
M.  Sears, 

Sam.  Ererhsrt,  Esston,  Pa. 
S.  H.  Ward,        Middletown. 

■•*?«**}*—. 

E.  K.  Lundy,      Waterloo. 
Burbonk  fc  Co.  Wstertown,N.Y. 


Troy. 
Bufi&lo. 

|  Albany. 

Waslungton,rJ.C. 

jSt.  Louis. 

Uttes, 
Mobile. 

|  Oswego. 

Peterson. 


D.  £.  Sykes, 
C.  Morse, 
M.  Williams, 
Levi  Smith, 
Alfred  Smith, 
J.W.Judd, 
W.Solomon, 
Ira  Gale, 
M.Downes, 


Norwich. 

|  Detroit. 

Poaghkeepsie. 

Troy. 

Hartford. 

New  Brunswick- 


New-Haven. 


Petei  borough. 
Schenectady. 
Ogdaaaburgk, 
CatakM. 


A.  Devoe,  Newark. 

R.Carnahan,     Cincinnati. 
L.  R.  Carswell,  Loekport 
G.8.  Hubbard,  Chicago,  01. 
P.  Archdeacon,  Paterson. 

F.  Knighton,      Princeton. 
George  Clare,     Hudson. 
T.  Messenger, 
W.E.  Russell, 
R.  D.  Searle, 
R.  Rowe, 
E.  Robinson, 
D.  H.  Harris,      Backet's  Harbor. 
T.  Page,  Rahway. 
J.W.Cooke,      Pittsbmrgh. 
W.N.ealdemsja-ouJsviUe. 
Bravo  fc  MorgsA,New-Orieans, 

J.  Hunt,  Jr.         Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Bu£**m^jftovldenee, 

S.  O.  Dunbar,     Taunton. 
Utile  fc  Werden,  PSusnetd. 
A.  Billings,         Nashville. 
S.  A.  Holmes,     Augusta. 
Brainard  fc  Co.  Boston. 
J.  M.  Perkins,     WoonsoekeL 
A.  Head,  Charleston. 

John  Jones,        Rochester. 

G.  S.  Tsintor,     Natches. 

W.  D.  Callahan,  Newport,  R.  I. 
P.  W.Tenney,  New-London,  Ct 
G.  W.  Anderson,  West  Point 
A.  Burke,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  March,  Portsmouth. 

Kiler  J.  Jonas,    Chicago. 
8.  Thompson,     Worcester. 


Subscribers  who  receive  the  New  Mirror  by  mail  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  through  their 
Postmasters,  as  no  conveyance  is  found  eater  than  the  mail. 

Mr  Remittances  by  Mail.— -The  Postmaster-General  has  given 
notice,  that  u  A  Postmaster  may  enclose  the  money  in  a  Tetter 
to  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  to  pay  the  subscription  of  a 
third  person,  and  frank  the  letter,  if  written  by  himself." 

83r  Mr.  ANDfeEw  Eadie,  travelling  agent  for  the  New  Mir- 
ror in  Canada. 

fcjh  Mr.  Henry  M.  Lewis  is  our  travelling  agent  in  Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 

83r  Mr.  Israel  E.  James  is  our  travelling  agent  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  and  Florida,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Whipple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  XL  P.  Stem,  and 
Henry  Piatt. 

82r  Mr.  C.  W.  James  is  our  agent  for  the  Western  States, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Moses  Meeker,  James  R. 
Smith,  J.  B.  Humphries,  J.  W.  Ewing,  and  J.  T.  Dent. 

CLUBBING.— Any  person  who  will  send  us  TEN  DOL- 
LARS-currenf  funds— post  free,  shall  have  FOUR  COPIES 
of  THE  NEW  MIRROR  sent  to  one  address  ONE  YEAR 
Postmasters  will  favour  us  by  enclosing  the  money  FREE  to 
Morris,  Willis  &  Co.,  New  Mirror  Office,  New* York, 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

No.  46  Gold-street. 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


O.  W.  Wood  *  Co.,  Printers,  45  Gold-street. 


£  Every  number  will  be  embellished  witb  a  beautiful  bteKL  engraving. 


In  the  literary  department,  variety  is  our 
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Reasons  for  taking;  the  New  Mirror. 

Three  dollars  cannot  buy  so  much  of  literary  and  pictorial 
value  in  any  other  shape. 

Fifty-tun  highly-finished  steel  engravings  >are  given  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  literary  contents  are  the  freshest  and  best  that  can  be 
furnished  by  the  experienced  taste  and  industry  of  its  editors. 

The  type  and  paper  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other 
periodical. 

A  splendid  book  to  bind  and  preserve  is  in  your  hands  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  containing  everything  of  current  interest 
worth  remembering,  and  many  invaluable  gems  of  literature 
and  art. 

A  delightful  visiter  to  your  family  circle  is  such  a  Saturday 
paper. 

By  the  year  each  number  costs  but  five-pence,  though  there  are 
in  it  sixteen  pages  of  the  choicest  matter,  and  a  picture  such 
as  could  not  be  bought  singly  at  the  print-shops  for  less  than 
two  shillings. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  send  your  subscription,  as  postmas- 
ters are  authorised  to  enclose  it  to  the  editors  postage  free. 


,  YOUNG  AND  ML&J8, 
269  and  260  Broadway,  corner  off  Warren-st. 

IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRAJICE, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,   4.C. 

Are  now  receiving  a  great  variety  of  goods,  the  selection 
of  one  of  their  firm,  rendering  their  present  stock  the 
most  varied,  largest,  and  richest,  to  ne  found  on  this 
or  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  They  beg  leave  to 
say,  in  regard  to  prices,  that  their  goods  are  made  to  order 
by  the  best  fabricants  of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  of  competent  taste,  and  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  comparison  with  articles  made  for 
general  sale,  and  of  course  u  showy"  as  possible  "  for  the 
price ;"  bat  they  feel  entirely  confident  that  they  will  always 
be  found  lower,  considering  the  style,  quality,  and  finish,  than 
can  be  bought  elsewhere.    They  nave  for  sale ; — 

Lady's  and  Gentlemen's  Dressing  Cases  of  inloid  woods  and 
leather  of  all  sizes  and  patterns,  at  from  $2  to  $325. 
Portable  Writing  Cases,  at  from  $3  50  to  $100. 
Lady's  Work  Boxes,  of  velvet  and  inlaid  woods,  furnished 
with  silver,  silver-gilt,  steel,  galvanised  steel,  damask  steel, 
and  solid  sold  implements,  at  from  50  cents  to  $125. 

Lady's  Work'  Cases  and  "  Lady's  Companions,"  at  from 
$1  to  $50. 

Fancy  Boxes  for  odeurs,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  shawls, 
jewels,  liqueurs,  tea,  Be  ear*,  &c,  and  empty  boxes  of  every 
size,  style,  and  quality,  from  ordinary  to  the  richest  and  roost 
elegant  made. 

Lady's,  Gentlemens^and  Children's  Desks  and  Papeteries,  of  all 
sizes,  patterns,  and  prices,  forming  the  richest  and  roost  com- 
plete assortment  of  the  above  articles  they  have  ever  had  for 
sale. 

French  Fancy  Work  Tables,  Secretaries,  Sewing-chairs, 
Easy-chairs,  Piano-stools,  Screens,  &c. 

French,  English,  and  Bohemian  Glass,  such  as  Vases,  Ver 
d'eaus.  Toilet-bottles,  Dinner-table  sets,  Decanters,  <fec.  &c. 

English,  French,  Dresden,  and  India  Porcelain,  comprising 
every  variety  of  shape  and  style  of  decoration,  and  forming  the 
largest  and  nchest  collection  of  fancy  porcelain  to  be  found  in 
the  city. 

Papier  mache  goods,  such  as  Tables,  Stands,  Screens,  Card- 
receivers,  Desks,  Boxes  for  various  uses,  Inkstands,  Portfolios, 
&c,  all  of  which  have  been  manufactured  and  painted  to 
order  from  furnished  designs,  and  will  be  found  quite  new,  ele- 
gant, and  low  priced. 

Berlin  Iron  Goods,  from  the  royal  manufactory.  Berlin 
shades. 

Real  Bronze  Artistique  and  Carton  Pierre  figures  and  groups 
at  from  $2  to  $150.  Also,  Inkstands,  Paper-weights,  Pastille 
burners,  Watch-stands,  and  many  useful  articles  of  real 
bronze  artietique,  and  other  sorts  of  bronze. 

Articles  in  Silver  and  Gold  fiUogram,  comprising  all  the 
latest  novelties,  selected  from  the  most  tasteful  manufacturers 


of  Paris,  and  presenting  as  large  and  beautiful  a  collection  i 
can  be  desired,  and  all  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Chinese  Goods,  such  as  Chairs,  Tables,  Stands,  Stools,  &c 
of  solid  carved  ebony  and  landscape  marble— Laquered  Cab 
nets,  Desks,  Work-boxes,  Caddies,  Card-boxes,  Centre-table 
Teapoys,  Chess-tables,  Screens,  Ac.  Paintings  on  glass,  cai 
vass,  and  rice  poper— rjph  silks,  shawls  and  mushW-ver 
fine  old  bronzes  and.carvings,  in  stone  and  wood,  from  anciei 
temples— specimens  of  carved  ivory  and  pearl— painted  cu 
tains  and  screens — chess,  drafts,  counters,  &c— Porcelai 
vases,  cuspidors,  toilet  sets,  and  many  other  rich  and  curioi 
articles  for  presents. 

Indian  Fancy  Articles,  Dresses,  Pipes,  Moccasins,  Embroit 
eries  on  bark,  &c. 

New  and  beautiful  styles  of  Fans,  Card-cases,  Souvenir 
Pocketbooks,  richer  than  ever  before  imported,  Purses,  Opei 

glasses.  Bouquet  holders,  Dress  combs,  Head  ornament 
►nuff  boxes,  Segar  cases,  Tablets,  Riding  whips,  Ridin 
sticks,  Walking  canes,  Writing  implements  in  sets  and  singl] 
Vinaigrettes,  Gold  pencils  and  tooth  picks,  Sachets  for  HdkJ 
and  gloves,  Toilet  cushions,  some  very  rich,  Work  basket 
boxes  and  sachets  of  fancy  paper,  and  an  innumerable  variet 
of  rich,  new,  original,  unique,  and  tasteful  fancy  articles,  sui 
able  for  Holiday  presents.  They  have  also  for  sale,  amon 
others,  the  following  staples,  that  they  desire  to  say  are,  i 
the  first  place,  of  the  best  quality  and  styles,  mostly  made  I 
order  for  their  own  sales ;  and  in  the  second  place,  are  sol 
as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  is  asked  for  imitations,  and  articles  < 
inferior  quality  and  old  styles.  They  are  so  confident  in  thi 
matter,  and  are  so  well  aware  of  the  common  idea  that  sma 
articles  of  every-day  use  must  necessarily  cost  more  in  thei 
location  than  down  town  or  in  less  fashionable  streets,  the 
they  court  a  comparison  of  their  prices  with  those  of  an 
respectable  dealer  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Perfumery— Soaps,  Extracts,  Oils,  Pomades,  Cosmetics,  Cc 
lognes,  and  every  article  in  request,  of  the  purest  and  be* 
quality. 

Han  Brushes— English,  French,  and  American,  of  at  leas 
100  different  patterns,  from  12*c.  to  $20  each.  Also,  Tootr 
Comb,  Velvet,  Cloth,  Nail,  Shaving,  Infants,  and  other  brushes 
Combs  of  every  description.  Nail  files,  Tweezers,  Razors 
Strops,  Boot  hooks,  and  every  requisite  for  the  toilet. 

Cutlery—  Knives,  Scissors,  Razors,  <fcc.  of  Rodgers,  Wosten 
holm,  and  others. 

Paper,  Envelopes,  and  Stationery— by  far  the  largest  and  bes 
assortment  to  be  found  in  the  city,  to  which  the  notice  of  al 
who  require  in  quantities  for  Parties,  Balls,  and  Weddings,  ii 
particularly  invited,  with  the  assurance  that  they  cannot  fai 
to  be  suited  in  variety,  kind,  and  price.  They  have  latelj 
imported  a  very  complete  apparatus  for  stamping  initials  or 
paper,  which  they' do  for  those  who  order  a  half  ream  or  mow 
without  Qxtra  charge. 

Cards  and  Invitations  engraved  with  particular  care  and 
neatness,  and  printed  in  gold,  colors,  or  in  relief,  at  the  usual 
prices. 

Engraving  on  Stone  and  Metals. 

Determined  to  keep  their  stock  always  desirable  and  attrac- 
tive, they  have  re-marked  all  soods  that  have  remained  on 
hand  for  12  months  or  more,  and  lost  their  original  freshness 
and  novelty,  at  such  low  prices  as  will  ensure  their  sale- 
lower,  it  is  believed,  than  this  description  of  goods  usually 
commands  in  the  competition  and  excitement  of  an  auction  room. 

Purchasers  of  articles  for  Holiday  Presents  are 
respectfully  reminded  that  they  will  find  a  better  variety,  be 
better  served  and  better  suited  by  making  an  early  selection. 


SPX^BZTOZD  dXFT  BOOXS, 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS,  FOR  8ALI  ST 

120  Fulton-street,  near  Nassau. 

The  Opal,  a  Religious  Annual  for  1844.    Edited  by  N.  P. 
Willis,  and  illustrated  by  J.  G.  Chapman. 

The  Gift.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  Literary  Souvenir.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  Wintenzreen.    Edited  by  John  Keese. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon.    By  Miss  Edgarton. 

The  Parlour  Annual.    Quarto.    Beautifully  embellished 

The  Iris. 

The  Gift  for  all  Seasons. 

Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Al- 
bums, School,  Medical,  Theological,  and  Juvenile  books 

In  Press.    The  whole  works  of 
the  Oxford  Edition. 


ac  Barrow,  D.  D.,  from 
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&  to  be  offend ;  and  constant  eferi,  constant  surprut,  constant  novelty  and  vorief jn,  will  bo  Ibund  the  outriders  to  oar  prosperity. 


RICH  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 
WOODWORTH'S  (LATE  BONFANTFS)  FANCY  STORE, 

NO.  325  BROADWAY,  NEAR  THE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Brothers  Woodwobth  are  now  opening  their  new  invoices  of  Rich  Parisian  Fancy  Articles,  for  Cbrjstmas 
and  New- Year's  Presents,  received  by  the  late  packets  from  Havre,  to  which  they  would  respectfully  invite  the  atten. 
tion  of  their  patrons  and  the  public  in  general.  For  taste,  elegance,  and  novelty,  their  present  importations  snrpast 
those  of  any  previous  season,  and  they  feel  confident,  that  among  their  immense  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  articles, 
all  tastes  can  be  suited.  In  regard  to  priest,  they  would  merely  say  that  their  selections  have  all  been  made  by  tbeu 
experienced  and  tasteful  agents  in  Paris,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  have  so  successfully  catered  for  this  establishment : 
and  aa  their  purchases  are  made  in  all  oaaes  from  the  original  manufacturers,  and  for  cash  only,  they  are  enabled  to  offer 
their  goods  at  the  moat  reasonable  prices.    Among  the  collection  may  be  found— 

Ladies*  Furnished  Work-boxes— a  very  complete  and  beautiful  assortment,  comprising  all  the  new  styles  of  the  day, 
in  Ebony,  Rosewood,  Velvet,  &c,  richly  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  gold,  silver,  sirvergilt,  steel,  and  damask  furniture 

Unfurnished  Boxes,  of  corresponding  finish,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  size,  and  price. 

Ebokt  and  Rosewood  Papetries— completely  and  elegantly  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  materials.  Including  a 
variety  at  low  prices,  for  young  misses  and  children,  and  a  beautiful  assortment  of  the  most  costly  description. 

Papetries  in  Carton  and  Velvet— ornamented  and  embellished  in  the  moat  tasteful  manner.  * 

Lambs'  Dressing  and  Travelling  Cases— conveniently  and  elegantly  furnished,  comprising  soma  new  and  desunble 
patterns  never  before  imported. 

Gentlemen's  Dressing-cases  in  Ebony,  Rosewood,  and  Leather,  including  all  the  new  and  Improved  patterns  of 
these  useful  articles.  . 

Ebont,  Rosewood,  and  Velvet  Toilet-boxes,  Boites  a  Mouchoir,  Odeur  Boxes,  with  richly  painted  porcelaine,  cat 
glass,  gilt,  and  tinted  bottles.  % 

Seoar  Boxes,  Glove,  and  Letter-boxes,  Shawl-boxes,  Tea-caddies,  and  Money-boxes. 

Worx-boxes  of  Papier  Macher,  elegantly  painted. 

Ornahxntal  Fancy  Paper-boxes— a  great  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  patterns,  for  the  toilet  or  the  work-table- 
Abo  Bcites-a-bon-bona,  and  Cornets  for  Confectionery. 

Ladies'  Card-cases,  Souvenirs,  and  Albums,  in  pearl,  silver,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  velvet,  and  papier  macher,  envj 
belUshed  and  painted  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

Accordions  of  every  variety  of  size,  style,  and  finish,  including  a  few  of  extra  size  and  surpassing  beauty. 

Larks'  Purses  and  Reticules,  of  embroidered  silk,  velvet,  tortoise-shell,  dec,  a  rich  and  beautiful  assortment. 

Ladies1  Evening  and  Dress  Fans  in  every  variety. 

Sewing-cases  and  Ladies'  Companions,  richly  furnished.  * 

Musical-boxes,  playing  from  two  to  twelve  airs  and  overtures. 

Furniture  for  Papetries  in  sets,  of  different  styles  and  qualities. 

Madeira  Nuts,  containing  sets  of  Toilet-botUes,  Work-boxes,  and  Ladies'  Gloves* 

Ego  Sheels  with  Worx.-roxes. 

Boxes  or  Games,  for  ladies  and  children,  including  some  new  and  ingenious  games,  with  instructions  in  English. 

Ink-stands,  Presse  Patosrs,  Pen-racks,  and  Taper-lamps,  in  fine  bronze,  Florentine  metal,  %bony,  chrystal,  porce- 
laine, and  papier  macher. 

Ladies*  Work-tables,  Work-stands,  Sewing-tables,  Work-baskets,  Devidoires,  Gueridons,  &c,  all  the  new  varieties. 

Locomotive,  Mechanical,  and  Automaton  Tots,  for  children. 

Rich  Opera  Glasses,  in  Pearl,  Ivory,  and  Tortoise-shell,  from  $1  to  850. 

Satin  Corbeilles,  for  Bridal  Presents.    Satin  and  Velvet  Cushions,  Saehettes,  Mouchoir  cases,  &c 

Pieces  des  JBwreux,  in  sets,  richly  mounted  and  ornamented. 

Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's  Pocxet-rooks,  of  the  most  tasteful  Parisian  patterns,  in  velvet  and  ornamental  leather. 

Port-folios,  Writing-cases,  and  Portable  Inks. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Portable  Writing-desks,  some  with  Work-boxes  and  Dressing-cases  attached. 

Porcelains,  and  Cut  Glass  ToAet-bqttles,  and  Vases. 

Vinaigrettes — new  and  tasteful  patterns.— Porte  Bouquets,  a  great  variety. 

Toilet,  Psyche,  and  Shaving  MiRRORs-^Segaf  Cases — Snuff-boxes,  of  gold,  silver,  tortoise-shell,  and  pearl.  Also  a 
beautiful  assortment  of  fine  Brunswick  Boxes,  with  exquisite  paintings.  Fine  Toilet  Brushes  and  Combs,  and  Toilet 
appendages  of  every  description,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Fine  Perfumery,  8oaps,  Cosmetics,  Extracts  for  thej 
Handkerchief,  &c,  from  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers. 

Jet  Ornaments  for  Ladies,  including  a  new  assortment  of  Combs,  Pins,  Girdles,  &c.  Also,  richly  ornamented  Gilt 
Combs  and  Pins  for  the  hair. 

Miniature  Tea-sets  of  Porcelaine,  for  children.  Ready  Pen  Makers,  Bachelor's  Tea-sets,  Pen-wipers,  Emery  Cushions. 

Card-baskets,  new  assortment  of  beautiful  patterns.  They  have  likewise  on  hand  an  innumerable  variety  of  taste- 
ful and  useful  articles  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  including : — Rich  Chinese  Tea  Poys,  Chessmen,  Tea- 
caddies,  Boxes,  and  Fancy  Articles  of  every  description.  Chess  and  Backgammon  Boards,  Paper*bolders,  Letter 
Stamps,  Fancy  Stationery,  Fine  Cutlery,  Sets  of  Juggling  Tricks,  Thermometer*,  Microscopes,  Ear  Trumpets,  Ear  Cor. 
nets,  and  Conversation  Tubes,  Clocks,  Watches,  Gold  Jewelery,  Gold  and  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  Spectacles,  Thimbles, 
and  Eye  Glasses,  Portable  Laboratories,  Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instruments,  Boxes  of  Water  Colors — Reeve's, 
Newman's,  and  others ;  Feather  Dusters,  Watch-stands,  Needle-cases,  Riding  Whips,  Walking  Canes,  a  very  extensive 
assortment,  gold  and  silver  mounted,  Phantasmagorias  and  Magic  Lanterns,  with  Astronomical  and  Mechanical  Slides, 
Ivory  Checkers  and  Boxes,  Whist  Counters,  Chopsticks,  Savings  Banks,  German  Pipes,  Segar  Tubes,  Tape  Measures, 
Tobacco  Pouches,  Purse  Mountings,  in  every  variety ;  Pastil  Burners,  Spy  Glasses,  Toothpicks,  Tweesers,  Crowquiila, 
Nail  Files,  Boot-hooks,  Glove  Buttoners,  Wax  Tapers,  from  South  America,  German  Tapers,  Deceiving  Glasses,  Read- 
ing Shades,  Fire  Screens,  Motto  Seals,  Bowie-knives,  Dirks,  and  Pistols,  Optic  Glasses,  Embroidery  and  Worsted 
Frames,  Pen-holders,  Egg  Glasses,  Masks,  Dominoes,  and  Disguises  for  Fancy  Balls  and  Evening  Parties. 

Indian  Fancy  Articles  and  Curiosities,  from  the  different  tribes  of  North  and  South  America. 

Dejeuner  Sets  in  cases,  with  silver  and  silver-gilt  mountings,  Napkin  Rings,  Ivory  Tablets,  Ball  Books,  Reticule 
Clasps,  Screen  Handles,  Pocket  Briquets,  for  lighting  segars,  Rasors  and  Rasor  Strops,  Silver  Rattles,  Whistles,  Corals 
and  Bells,  Pocket  Combs,  Mouth  Mirrors,  Boston  Games,  Dominoes,  Solitaire,  and  Cribbage  Boards,  Battledoor  and 
Shuttlecock,  Loto,  Dissected  Maps  and  Puzzles,  Dr.  Bugby  and  other  Games,  Maelzel's  Improved  Metrenomnee,  Por 
table  Seats,  Dice  and  Dice  Boxes,  Self.Extinguishers,  Pulse  Glasses,  &c.,  etc.,  &c.  Every  description  of  Fancy  Arti 
clee  neatly  repaired  by  ingenious  and  skilful  workmen.  Engraving  of  every  description,  and  Fancy  Printing  in  gold, 
silver,  bronzes  and  colors,  executed  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 


ay  The  New  Mirror  Easy  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agents  throughout  ths  United  States,  either  weekly,  on  in  monthly  parts. 
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In  the  spring  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  had  been 
Wished  there  about  one  month,  when,  one  morning,  my  door 
opened,  and  Lord  Beimore  was  announced ! 

I  sprang  forward  with  surprise,  recollecting  instantly  the 
toiric  at  Lady  Caroline's  and  the  verses  to  Laura.    But, 


At  ten  yean  ol  age,  ae  was  a  sponeu  cnuu ;  ai  niiee 
worst  scholar  in  college;  at  twenty,  he  had  travelled 
half  the  globe ;  at  twenty-five,  his  health  was  gone ;  a 
ty,  ha  died  insane  at  Villa-toll*.    Poor  Henry !» 
M  What !  craxy  from  love  for  Laura  T 
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You  have  your  sixpence  worth  this  week,  dear 
reader.  Here  is  another  delightful  marine  view 
by  Bennett,  painted  and  engraved  expressly  for 
the  New  Mirror.  This  picture,  like  that  publish- 
ed on  the  ninth  instant,  by  the  same  artist,  will  be 
much  admired  for  its  freshness  and  fidelity. 

Translated  frtm  tke  Frmchfir  the  Jftw  Mirrer. 

THE  POET'S  LAURA. 

Or  entering  the  saloon  of  Lady  Caroline  B ,  I  heard 

the  sweet  voice  of  Miss  Clara  flinging  the  last  verse  of  a 
song: 

"  One  tingle  word !  For  my  heart's  peace  on  earth ! 
Laura,  one  sigh  in  pity ! 
One  tear  of  love !  One  look ! 
One  look— my  life  for  one  look ! 
One  look— then  let  me  die !" 

Pardon  the  translation.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  Miss  Clara  had  time  to  wipe  her  beautiful  blue 
eyes ;  then  followed  a  critical  explosion ;  after  which  the 
great  majority  declared  the  verses  detestable,  the  poet  a 
monster,  and  Laura — I  will  not  say  what — it  was  too  horrid. 
This  demanded  explanation. 

They  informed  me  that  Lord  Belmore  was  an  abominable 
fellow,  a  revolting  copy  of  Byron ;  that  he  had  resided  in 
Florence  three  years,  where  he  had  scandalized  his  country- 
men by  a  mysterious  liason  with  a  woman  carefully  se- 
cluded at  his  country-seat,  and  known  only  by  his  verses 
under  the  name  of  Laura. 

M  But,  momma — "  said  Miss  Clara. 

M  Not  a  word,"  cried  Lady  Caroline  ;  "  were  he  a  thou- 
sand times  better  poet  he  would  be  no  leas  a  monster." 

Everybody  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Some  said  Lord 
Belmore  had  carried  Laura  off  from  an  Oriental  seraglio, 
when  he  was  a  pirate.  Others,  that  she  was  a  woman  deluded 
and  tern  away  from  her  husband ;  perhaps,  even  his  own 
•later.  An  old  maid  devotee  positively  asserted  it  was  his 
daughter. 

"  Eh,  no,"  said  Captain  Whistlewood  to  me,  without  un- 
closing fads  long  white  teeth ;  "  infallibly,  she  is  a  dmuetue 
from  the  Paris  opera,  of  whom  he  is  as  jealous  as  a  lion." 

Some  days  after,  I  left  Florence  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Rome.  Among  the  number  of  strangers  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted,  mere  was  a  young  Englishman,  named 
George  Denham.  We  soon  became  very  intimate,  notwith- 
standing our  characters  offered  a  perfect  contrast  George 
was  as  grave  as  I  was  gay,  as  cold  as  I  was  passionate. 
He  reasoned  upon  all  the  influences  to  which  I  abandoned 
myself  from  sentiment  His  ideas  on  religion,  politics  and 
morals  were  in  an  order  as  perfect  as  mine  were  wayward 
and  extravagant 

I  loved  him  very  much,  notwithstanding  his  mania  for 
preaching  me  morals ;  and  I  always  ended  by  proving  to  him 
that  his  high  reason  oftener  left  a  void  than  the  illusions 
which  he,  insolently  enough,  called  my  amiable  folly. 

In  the  spring  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  had  been  esta- 
blished there  about  one  month,  when,  one  morning,  my  door 
opened,  and  Lord  Belmore  was  announced ! 

I  sprang  forward  with  surprise,  recollecting  instantly  the 
mirie  at  Lady  Caroline's  and  the  verses  to  Laura.    But, 


judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  I  saw  enter— guess — the 
calm  countenance  of  my  friend,  George  Denham. 

He  was  obliged  to  speak  first,  for  I  stood  before  him  with 
my  mouth  opened. 

"  What  ails  yon  V  he  asked. 

*•  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name?  You,  Lord  Bel- 
more!" 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Lord  Henry  Belmore 
was  my  eldest  brother ;  he  has  just  died.  You  see  before 
you  George  Belmore." 

"Oh!" 

"  Where  has  your  imagination  been  running  again?" 

I  was  a  little  piqued  at  this  lesson,  which,  as  usual,  he 
gave  me  ;  nevertheless,  I  flung  myself  on  his  neck. 

Heir  to  the  tide  and  large  fortune  of  his  brother,  he  had 
come  to  Florence  on  account  of  affairs  relative  to  his  suc- 
cession. Everything  I  had  heard  of  Lord  Henry  was  re- 
called to  mind,  and  I  asked  him  question  after  question. 
George  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  reserve. 

44  But  Laura,  Laura,  the  charming  Laura,  what  has  be- 
come of  her?" 

"You  are  very  curious;  Laura  is  at  Villa-Bella,  the 
country-house  built  by  my  brother,  and  which  belongs  to  me 
now." 

"  And  you  have  seen  her !    You  know  her !" 

44  Certainly.  But  I  must  leave  you,"  said  be,  taking  out 
his  watch ;  **  I  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  this 
morning.  The  reason  I  called  to  see  you  is  to  ask  you  to 
go  with  me  to-morrow  to  "Villa-Bella." 

I  was  almost  crazy  on  hearing  the  proposition. 

44  Without  doubt!"  I  exclaimed. 

M  Very  well,  it  takes  three  hours  to  go  there ;  be  ready 
to-morrow  at  one,  and  we  will  get  there  to  dinner.   Adieu." 

George  had  hardly  reached  the  street,  when  I  sent  my 
servant  after  a  hunting-coat  I  had  been  expecting  eight  days, 
I  kept  him  running  all  day,  in  making  preparations  for  my 
departure.  My  evening  I  spent  in  delicious  reveries.  I  sung 
my  prettiest  airs ;  I  recited,  ten  times,  the  translation  I  had 
made  of  the  verses  of  Lord  Henry,  and  I  read  all  the  sonnets 
of  Petrarch. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  torture  of  going  on  a  walk  to- 
wards the  mysterious  chateau,  with  three  leagues  of  moun- 
tains before  you !  Oh !  unfortunate  horses  of  the  Florentine 
post! 

I  made  miraculous  efforts  to  restrain  my  impatience. 
George  was  perfectly  calm ;  he  made  observations  on  the 
culture  of  olives,  the  management  of  the  soil,  and  agricul- 
tural improvements.  You  may  guess  how  I  listened.  He 
continued  his  judicious  remarks  with  imperturbable  tang 
fraid.  Not  a  field,  not  a  meadow,  not  a  cabbage  escaped 
him.  Had  it  been  any  other  man  than  the  good  George 
Denham,  I  should  have  thought  he  did  it  from  malice. 

At  length  I  contrived,  with  infinite  address,  to  lead  the 
conversation  towards  his  brother. 

"  Ah !  my  brother,"  said  he,  M I  will  give  you  his  history. 
At  ten  yean  of  age,  he  was  a  spoiled  child ;  at  fifteen,  the 
worst  scholar  in  college ;  at  twenty,  he  had  travelled  over 
half  the  globe ;  at  twenty-five,  his  health  was  gone ;  at  thir- 
ty, ha  died  insane  at  Villa-Bella.  Poor  Henry !" 
"  What !  craxy  from  love  for  Laura  V 
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"  Yes,  poor  Laura,"  replied  George. 

And,  looking  very  melancholy,  he  held  down  his  head. 
For  myself,  I  did  not  get  out  of  my  rerery  until  I  entered 
the  fresh  and  balmy  groves  of  Villa-Bella. 

In  this  beautiful  retreat,  luxuries  and  English  comfort 
were  united  with  all  the  resources  of  the  climate  of  Italy. 
The  house  appeared  inhabited ;  several  domestics,  in  black, 
reoeived  us  ss  we  alighted.  My  toilette  for  dinner  was  tret 
soignee.  The  moment  I  heard  the  bell  I  descended,  and 
was  shown  into  a  little  saloon,  where  I  found  George  occu- 
pied in  reading. 

He  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot  and  smiled. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  table,"  said  he,  taking  my  arm ; 
"  a  poet  who  knows  how  to  put  on  a  cravat  like  yours  is 
almost  a  man,  and  ought  to  have  a  traveller's  appetite 
as  prosaic  as  that  of  the  most  obscure  among  us  vulgar 
mortals." 

There  wss  only  two  covers,  simply  two  covers,  opposite 
each  other.  I  dared  not  show  that  I  was  horribly  disap- 
pointed. With  the  exception  of  a  few  glances  stealthily  to- 
wards the  door,  I  put  a  good  face  on  it  Laura's  name  was 
not  mentioned ;  for  George  had  the  habit  of  smiling  in  a  way 
that  was  not  really  offensive,  nor  absolutely  satirical,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  was  very  disagreeable  to  me.  It  was  the 
pnflft  of  a  perfectly  reasonable  man,  which  might  be  given 
to  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic ;  a  smile,  half«compassionate,  half- 
malicious,  which  always  appeared  to  say  to  me,  "  You  are 
a  very  amiable  fellow,  but  you  have  not  common  sense." 
George's  lips  never  wore  an  expression  of  more  cutting 
humility. 

"  Come,  my  dear  poet,"  said  he,  at  last,  passing  me  a  bot- 
tle of  claret  when  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  "confess 
that  you  are  very  impatient  to  see  the  charming  Laura.  Re- 
assure yourself;  you  shall  see  her,  I  promise  you.  Her  his- 
tory is  very  strange,  but  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you.  As 
to  her  beauty,  I  can  say,  without  running  the  risk  of  false- 
hood, that  it  is  above  all  that  your  imagination  can  create  of 
the  most  admirable.  But  a  proser  like  me  knows  not  how, 
indeed,  to  describe  her;  I  will  refer  you  to  the  hands  of  a 
more  skilful  artist  Here  is  a  portfolio,  in  which  I  have  put 
the  letters  and  verses  of  my  brother  for  you.  It  is  all  some- 
what confused,  poetic  and  disconnected.  But  a  man  of  your 
intellect,  of  your  imagination,  (I  could  have  made  a  bow 
without  smiling,)  a  man  like  you  will  divine  what  is  not  said, 
and  these  detached  leaves,  doubtless,  will  suffice  to  give  you 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  graces,  charms  and  perfections  of 
Laura.    But  it  is  late  ;  oonsotr." 

"  Edward,"  said  he  to  an  old  domestic,  "  after  you  have 
shown  Monsieur  to  his  apartment— -you  hear,  Edward— to 
his  apartment,  you  can  put  out  the  candles  in  the  great  sa- 
loon, if  there  is  to  be  no  music'* 

It  appeared  no  one  felt  disposed  to  have  music  in  the  great 
saloon,  for  I  heard  nothing  for  more  than  an  hour  I  passed  lis- 
tening leaning  over  the  outside  of  the  balcony  of  my  chamber. 

I  was  in  a  detestable  humour.  George  was  inexplicable. 
At  last,  after  reflecting  long  and  seriously,  I  concluded  he 
was  passionately  in  love  with  Laura,  and  so  had  good  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  keep  me  from  seeing  her.  He  had  pro- 
posed my  coming  to  Villa-Bella,  probably  without  consider- 
ing this ;  now  he  repented  it,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  re- 
pair his  foolishness.    Poor  George ! 

Between  his  sluggish  gravity,  his  cold  and  tedious  reason, 
and  my  gay  spirit,  my  passionate  soul,  what  a  difference ! 
This  idea  by  degrees  restored  the  calmness  I  had  lost  I 
lighted  two  wax  candles,  and  opened  the  portfolio. 

I  found  letters,  verses,  fragment*  of  prose,  all  more  or  lees 
directed  to  Laura.    In  my  fust  impatience,  I  gave  little  at. 


tentioa  to  the  talents  of  the  poet.    The  story  of  Laura,  i 
rested  me  so  vividly  I  arranged  it  all  in  this  way. 

The  first  fragments  of  Lord  Henry  referred  to  i 
previous,  and  unfolded  all  the  fearful  abysses  of  the  poet* 
soul  A  powerful  intellect  preying  upon  itself,  crashed  by 
ennui,  torn  by  doubts,  delirious  with  hopes,  superbly  revolt- 
ing, or  feebly  submissive,  sometimes  profoundly  susceptible, 
and  replete  with  tenderness,  but  always  melancholy  $  in  a 
ward,  a  whole  life  of  ardent  passions.  Then  followed  a  long 
discouragement  of  deep,  mournful  sadness.  An  ideal  crea- 
ture was  always  dreamed  of,  sought  after,  adored,  but  its  re- 
alization was  impossible.  Where  find  her  in  enervated 
civilization,  in  the  midst  of  infirmities,  satieties  and  distastes 
of  terrestrial  love  ?  Heaven  nor  earth  could  give  him  thai 
angel  of  consolation,  they  were  impotent  to  aid  him ;  then 
it  must  be  himself,  the  poet,  the  man  alone,  who  ahoedd 
create  this  perfect  being  of  intelligence  and  love  ;  he  would 
give  her  life,  soul,  grace  and  thought 

Here  I  was  at  fault;  I  knew  not  whelm  think.  Nothing 
positive  in  regard  to  the  country,  the  family,  the  age  of 
Laura.  I  could  only  guess  it  was  a  young  girl  of  ravishing 
beauty,  to  whom  alone  the  poet  had  right  It  was  plain  she 
had  been  secluded  from  the  world,  and  mat  he  had  endowed 
her  with  all  the  charms  and  all  the  virtues  his  imagination 
had  dwelt  on  in  reveries.  But,  all  at  once,  he  falls  a  prey  to 
bitter  despair.  This  charming  creation,  made  by  him  in  the 
image  of  the  daughters  of  heaven ;  this  child,  whom  he  has 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and  innocence,  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  vices  of  the  world ;  this  virgin  is  too  pure 
for  the  degraded  man ;  she  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
his  past  irregularities  and  the  passions  that  devour  him ;  he 
has  created  an  angel  who  cannot  descend  into  his  helL  H» 
unfortunate  dares  hardly  lift  his  eyes  to  her ;  he  groans,  he 
weeps ;  she  cannot  love  him ;  an  abyss  separates  them. 

Many  heart-rending  letters  were  addressed  to  Laura. 
Some  of  them  made  me  weep.  His  verses  passed  from  de- 
lirium to  the  sweetest  and  most  naive  tenderness,  from  the 
most  dreamy  abandonment  to  the  most  gloomy  despair.  I 
will  give  some  translations,  taken  at  random : 

«•  All  la  false  except  thy  love !    And  thy  love— sever  I 
Laura,  weep  for  me,  it  ahall  be  my  bapliam. 
There  la  a  God  when  we  are  loved ; 
There  la  none  if  you  hate  me." 

I  passed  a  night  horribly  agitated.  Adorable,  ravishing, 
celestial  Laura !  How  madly  I  loved  her!  She  could  not 
love  Lord  Henry.  It  was  impossible.  But  we  were  made 
to  comprehend  each  other !  I  had  found  the  ideal  of  my 
life.  All  the  delights  of  a  first  love,  full  of  innocence  and 
charms,  wss  to  be  mine. 

I  made  these  reflections  before  my  mirror,  while  occupied 
in  the  details  of  the  most  recherche  and  elegant  morning 
toilette.  Before  I  had  finished,  George  entered  my  cham- 
ber, in  a  travelKng-dresB. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Arthur,"  aaid  he  to  me ; 
"  an  unfortunate  affair,  very  pressing  among  my  farmers  in 
the  mountain,  obliges  me  to  leave  you  two  or  three  days 
alone."  (I  could  have  embraced  him  wimngly.)  "YoowiH 
not  take  it  unkindly  T 

"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  I  shall  do  vory  well  here." 

"  But,"  resumed  he,  gravely,  "  give  me  your  word  of  ho* 
nour  that  you  will  not  enter  the  grand  saloon,  nor  question  any 
of  my  servants,  during  my  absence." 

This  demand  appeared  perfectly  absurd  to  me.  However, 
being  his  guest,  I  could  not  refuse  him,  and  felt  the  necessi- 
ty of  doing  so  with  the  best  grace  possible.  I  promised, 
laughingly,  all  he  wished.  Poor  George  I  he  was  truly  ri- 
diculous, with  his  sage  precautions  and  t  unsalable  jealousy ! 

At  ten  I  breakfasted  alone  in  the  little  saloon,  after  wmVh 
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I  took  a  book  and  walked  into  another  room.  What  with 
all  the  windows,  blinds,  gauie  curtains,  gilt  bird-cages  and 
vases  of  flowers,  the  interiour  was  impenetrable.  I  went  in 
and  out  twenty  times ;  I  could  not  remain  in  one  place.  To 
be  mere,  under  the  aame  roof  with  Lama,  near  her,  alone 
near  her !  It  was  real  seraglio  tyranny.  Englishmen  are 
Turks. 

An  idea  seized  me.  The  heat  was  suffocating.  No  mat- 
tar,  I  went  to  the  village.  The  fiist  peasant  that  I  saw  at 
the  threshold  of  a  door  begun  to  weep  when  I  named  le 
Signor  IngUze  ;  and  I  saw,  the  moment  she  was  going  to 
kneel  before  me,  when  I  pronounced  the  name  of  Laura. 
At  that  adored  and  charming  name,  gold  and  benefits  had 
been  showered  on  the  village  for  three  years.  I  returned  with 
my  ideas  completely  upset. 

Old  Edward  awaited  respectfully  at  dinner ;  he  was  an 
old  marine,  companion  of  all  the  voyages  of  Lord  Henry ; 
a  haftaavuge,  half-domestic  animal— more,  however,  of  the 
wolf  and  shark  than  anything  else.  I  saw  that  his  gray 
eyes  never  lost  sight  of  me.  Fatigued  with  this  surveillance, 
I  went  to  my  chamber  early.  Again  I  stationed  myself  for 
two  home  on  the  balcony. 

At  last,  jost  as  the  twilight  disappeared,  one  of  the  great 
doors  of  the  saloon  was  opened ;  but  I  could  only  see  two 
alabaster  lamps  in  the  interiour.  O  surprise !  O  happiness ! 
a  prelude  on  a  guitar !  Some  one  was  going  to  sing.  Tie 
she !  'ne  Laura ♦  I  heard  an  enehanting  voice ;  a  romance, 
sad  and  languishing,  a  French  romance ;  I  was  softened, 
even  to  team.  Then,  all  at  once,  as  if  she  had  wished  to 
drive  away  a  painful  idea,  she  touched  the  strings  rapidly — 
a  lively  and  graceful  bolero.  The  door  was  shut,  the  lamps 
extinguished  and  all  disappeared.  My  exaltation  bordered 
on  delirium.  I  passed  a  still  more  agitated  night  than  the 
preceding  one.  At  the  least  noise  I  ran  to  the  balcony.  I 
wrote  tender,  passionate  verses ;  more  frantic  poetry  was 
never  written  than  I  made  that  night.  In  the  morning  I 
was  pale  as  a  ghost. 

Traversing  the  marble  peristyle  early,  I  saw  a  young 
French  chambermaid  coming  out  of  the  saloon,  with  a  gui- 
tar and  a  black  crape  veil ;  she  gave  me  a  smile  decidedly 
mischievous.  The  door  opened ;  I  was  going  to  throw  a 
rapid  glance  in  the  interior,  when  old  Edward  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold,  made  me  a  very  low  bow,  but  shut 
the  door  on  me  very  respectfully.  The  day  waa  one  of 
impatience  and  torture.  My  head  had  grown  hot  from  two 
sleepless  nights.  No  doubt,  the  young  Laura,  thus  shut  up, 
secluded  from  eight,  was  a  victim  of  the  two  Englishmen ! 
She  had  repulsed  the  love  of  Lord  Henry;  now  subject  to 
the  tyranny  of  George,  she  sighed  for  a  liberator.  She  had 
seen  me  on  the  balcony,  on  the  terrace ;  the  interest  with 
which  she  had  inspired  me  could  not  have  escaped  her. 
The  sad  romance  expressed  her  sufferings ;  the  joyous  bo- 
lero, the  hope  of  liberty  and  happiness.  That  is  it !  I  must 
write  to  her.  I  ran  up  to  my  chamber ;  I  wrote,  and  tore 
up  ten  letters.  At  last,  I  gave  free  vent  to  my  eloquent  pas. 
aion.  I  then  hastily  descended,  gathered  some  flowers,  and 
made  a  bouquet  in  which  I  half  concealed  the  letter.  A 
window  of  the  saloon  waa  partly  opened ;  I  flung  in  the 
sweet  message  of  love  and  deliverance.  After  which  I  re- 
turned to  my  room,  and,  feeling  my  letter,  my  thoughts,  and 
my  heart  were  in  the  hands  of  Laura,  I  went  to  sleep  more 
tranquil 

I  had  charming  dreams,  half-sleeping,  half-awake.  I  con- 
cluded Laura  would,  doubtless,  find  means  to  reply  to  me. 
The  next  morning  I  descended  early  to  the  garden.  On  en- 
tering the  house,  I  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  saloon ;  it 
opened;  on  the  threshold  appeared  a  man  clad  in  mourning, 


holding  a  letter  in  his  hand ;  it  waa  George !  I  recognised 
my  letter.  The  blood  mounted  to  my  face.  I  could  not  con- 
tain myself.    His  smile  seemed  infernal. 

M  My  lord,  this  Is  too  much  !**  I  exclaimed.  "  The  role 
you  make  me  play  here  Is  too^idiculous  I  Who  gave  you 
this  letter?  You  have  taken  it,  probably,  by  violence  from 
the  unfortunate  lady !  You  have  not  left  the  house.  You 
have  been  a  spy ;  followed,  observed,  jeered,  laughed  at  me 
I  must  have  instant  satisfaction.    You  understand  what." 

"  Very  willingly,  Monsieur.  Edward,"  said  he  to  the  old 
domestic,  who  was  crossing  the  peristyle,  "  bring  down  my 
pistols,"  and  then  added  something  in  English,  in  a  low 
tone. 

We  went  out  and  directed  our  steps  towards  a  wood. 

"  But,"  said  George,  as  he  walked  quietly  by  my  side,  "  if 
you  kill  me,  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave  instantly,  and  then 
you  cannot  see  her." 

"Enough  !  enough !  my  lord  f    I  was  furious. 

Edward  came  up.  I  snatched  one  of  the  pistols,  George 
took  the  other.  We  placed  ourselves  at  twenty  steps.  We 
fired ;  neither  was  touched.  I  looked  at  the  window  of  the 
saloon ;  I  thought  r 

"  Does  she  know  that  I  am  fighting  a  duel  on  her 
account  T" 

*  Now,"  said  George,  *«  look  at  your  letter.  You  see  the 
seal  is  not  broken.  Indeed  you  were  too  hasty  just  now. 
When  you  met  me  I  was  going  to  give  it  you,  and  tell  you 
that  breakfast  was  served  in  Laura's  saloon.  We  have  lost 
here  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.    Let  us  hasten  !n 

I  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and  grew  still  more  so, 
when  he  took  me  amicably  by  the  arm,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

"Do  not  he  astonished"  said  he  to  me,  "if  you  find 
Laura  veiled  in  black,  and  if  she  does  not  speak  to  you. 
This  dramatic  and  silent  manner  of  wearing  her  mourning 
is  on  account  of  an  extravagant  fancy  made  in  Lord  Bel- 
more's  will.  This  extraordinary  mourning  ends  to-day, 
May  twenty-ninth,  at  noon,  just  three  months  to  the  day 
and  hour  since  my  poor  brother  died ;  it  is  now  eleven." 

It  was  a  vast  saloon,  in  which  the  light,  could  scarcely 
penetrate  for  the  flowers  which  perfumed  the  air.  A  lady, 
covered  with  black  crape,  was  half  reclining  on  a  divan  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  There  was  a  harp,  a  piano, 
drawing-materials,  books  magnificently  bound,  albums,  an 
embroidery-frame,  and  all  the  little  requisites  in  an  elegant 
apartment  of  a  fashionable  woman. 

"  Content  yourself  with  saluting  her,"  said  George,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  in  a  few  moments  we  will  approach  her." 

I  made  my  salutation,  blushing  with  emotion,  and  we 
seated  ourselves.  George  talked  politics,  literature,  and 
things  perfectly  indifferent  to  me.  I  opened  my  mouth  only 
to  aay  what  I  could  address  indirectly  to  Laura.  After  what 
had  passed  so  mysteriously  between  us,  how  she  must  have 
been  affected  at  my  words  and  voice ! 

The  clock  struck  twelve ;  my  blood  was  near  bursting 
my  veins.  We  arose.  George  took  my  hand.  I  east  down 
my  eyes.  My  embarrassment  was  extreme.  I  thought  of 
!  my  letter  returned,  of  the  balcony,  of  the  terrace.  I  waa 
suffocating  with  love,  with  mauvaise  honte,  and  jealousy.  I 
put  my  mind  on  the  rack  to  find  a  suitable  phrase ;  at  last  I 
stammered  out  something  awkwardly. 

"Come,  hold  up  your  head,  and  look  at  Laura,"  said 
George,  tightly  raising  the  crape. 

I  looked,  and  I  saw— —the  moat  ravishing  statue  of  Car- 
rara that  ever  came  from  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  the  heart 
of  an  artist  and  the  hand  of  a  man. 

It  was  the  lesson  promised  by  George ;  it  was  a  little  too 
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aevere.  I  grew  red  from  spite  and  wrath,  and  was  going  to 
be  angry  again  ;  but  George  looked  at  me  with  an  air  so 
good,  so  friendly,  and  so  perfectly  amiable ! 

"  See,"  said  he,  pressing  my  hand  affectionately,  "  see, 
dear  Arthur,  what  can  become  of  the  reason  of  a  poet.  Poor 
Henry!" 

•«  What !    truly,  this  Laura,  the  passionate  love— the 


"  Nothing  more  true.  Everything  yon  see  here  about 
you  tells  you  plainly  how  far  the  human  imagination  can 
wander." 

"  You  have,  then,  mystified  me,  my  lord  ?" 

14  Are  you  displeased  with  me  for  it  ?" 

A  Andlhe  guitar,  the  songs  in  the  saloon?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Juliette  has  quite  a  good  talent  for  a  cham- 
bermaid." 

"And  the  pistols  7" 

Old  Edward  loaded  them  with  powder.  Pardon  me,  then, 
freely,  this  visit  to  Villa-Bella,  and  these  two  days  of  soli- 
tude. I  promised  you  not  a  lesson,  but  to  make  you  re- 
flect on  the  dangers  of  the  imagination  without  being  held 
in  proper  subordination.  My  friendship  has  fulfilled  the 
promise" 

Before  getting  into  the  carriage  I  returned  alone  to  con- 
template again  the  ravishing  creation  of  the  collected  talent 
of  the  moBt  celebrated  artists  in  Italy ;  then,  first  being  sure 
that  no  one  saw  me,  I  kissed  respectfully  the  most  graceful 
hand ;  I  fancied  I  caw  a  slight  movement  of  the  white  lips, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  pronounce  tadly  the  name  of  Henry. 
At  the  door  I  turned  and  said :  "  Laura !  adieu !" 

George  knew  nothing  of  this.  He  recommended  me  on 
my  way  to  keep  the  secret  of  all  I  knew  of  Laura,  on  ac- 
count of  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  found  out  in  Florence,  I  know  not  by 
what  means,  that  I  bad  visited  Villa-Bella,    Since  then  I 

have  always  passed  in  the  society  of  Lady  Caroline  B 

for  a  very  mauvaie  evjet.  Oh !  you  may  imagine,  I  thought 
it  the  best  and  most  beautiful  calumny  that  was  ever  circu- 
lated in  their  coterie.  e.  f. 

LONDON  REVISITED. 

London  is  wonderfully  embellished  within  the  last  three 
years — not  so  much  by  new  buildings,  public  or  private,  but 
by  the  almost  insane  rivalry  that  exists  among  the  tradesmen 
to  outshow  each  other  in  the  expensive  magnificence  of  their 
shops.  When  I  was  in  England  before,  there  were  two  or 
three  of  these  palaces  of  columns  and  plate-glare — a  couple 
of  shawl-shops,  and  a  glass  warehouse  or  two ;  but  now  the 
West-End  and  the  city  have  each  their  scores  of  establish- 
ments, of  which  you  would  think  the  plate-glass  alone  would 
ruin  anybody  but  Aladdin.  After  an  absence  of  a  month 
from  town  lately,  I  gave  myself  the  always  delightful  treat 
of  an  after-dinner  ramble  among  the  illuminated  palaces  of 
Regent-street  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  my  surprise, 
found  four  new  wonders  of  this  description— a  shawl-house 
in  the  upper  Regent  circus,  a  silk-mercer's  in  Oxford-street, 
a  whip-maker's  in  Regent-street,  and  a  fancy  stationer's  in 
the  Quadrant—- either  of  which  establishments  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  been  the  talk  of  all  Europe,  The  first  mention- 
ed warehouse  lines  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  Regent  circus, 
and  turns  the  corner  of  Oxford-street  with  what  seems  but 
one  window — a  series  of  glass  plates,  only  divided  by  braes 
rods,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof — window  panes 
twelve  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  broad  !  The  oppor- 
tunity which  this  immense  transparency  of  front  gives  for 
the  display  of  goods  Is  proportionately  improved,  and  in  the 
mixture  of  colours  and  fabrics  to  attract  attention,  there  is 
evidently  no  small  degree  of  art — eo  harmonious  are  the 
colours  and  yet  so  gorgeous  the  show.  I  see  that  several 
more  renovations  are  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  both 
44  city"  and  "  town,"  and  London  promises,  somewhere  in 
the  next  decimals,  to  complete  its  emergence  from  the  chry- 


salis, with  a  glory  to  which  eastern  tales  will  be  very  ginger. 

I  bread  matters  indeed. 

J     If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  what  I  can 

i  see  in  the  streets,  all   this  night-splendour  out  of  doors 

,  empties  the  play-houses — for  I  would  rather  walk  Regent- 

,  street  in  an  evening,  than  see  ninety-nine  play*  in  a  hundred, 

i  and  so  think,  apparently,  multitudes  of  people,  who  Btroil 

up  and  down  the  clean  and  bread  London  sidewalks,  gazing 

in  at  the  gorgeous  succession  of  shop-windows,  and  by  the 

.  day-bright  glare  of  the  illumination  exchanging  nods  and 

'  smiles— the  street  indeed  becoming  gradually  a  fashionable 

evening  promenade,  as  cheap  as  it  is  amusing  and  delightful. 

There  are  large  classes  of  society,  who  find  the  evenings 

long  in  their  dingy  and  inconvenient  homes,  and  who  muH 

go  somewhere — and  while  the  streets  were  dark  and  poorly 

I I  lighted,  the  play-house  was  the  only  resort  where  they  could 
1 1  beguile  their  cares  with  splendour  and  amusement,  and  in 
jj  thoto  days  theatricals  flourished,  as  in  these  days  of  iraprov- 
||  ed  thoroughfares  and  gay  shops  they  evidently  languish.  I 
'  will  lend  the  hint  to  the  next  essayist  on  the  M  decline  of  the 
|]  drama." 

i  |     The  increased  attractiveness  of  London,  from  thus  disclos- 
ing secrete  of  its  wondrous  wealth,  compensates  in  a  degree 
for  what  increases  as  rapidly  on  me,  a  distastefulness  of  the 
country,  from  the  forbidding  and  repulsive  exclusiveness  of 
high  garden  walls,  impermeable  shrubberies,  and  every  sort 
of  contrivance  for  confining  the  traveller  to  the  road  said  noth- 
ing but  the  road.  What  should  we  say  in  America  to  traveJ- 
I  ling  miles  between  two  brick  walls,  with  no  prospect  but  the 
i  branches  of  overhanging  trees  from  the  invisible  park-lands 
{  on  either  side,  and  the  alley  of  cloudy  sky  overhead  ?  How 
i  tantalizing  to  pass  daily  by  a  noble  estate,  with  a  fine  speci. 
|  men  of  architecture  in  its  centre,  and  see  no  more  of  it  than 
I  a  rustic  lodge  and  some  miles  of  the  tops  of  trees  over  a  paling  ? 
i  All  this,  to  me,  is  oppressive ;  I  feel  abridged  of  breathing- 
'  room  and  eye-sight—-deprived  of  my  liberty — robbed  of  my 
horizon.    Much  as  I  admire  high  preservation  and  cultivation, 
I  would  compromise  for  a  *'  snake-fence"  all  over  England. 
On  a  visit  to  a  friend  a  week  or  two  since,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  I  chanced,  during  a  long  walk,  to  get 
a  glimpse,  over  the  well,  of  a  nicely-gravelled  and  secluded 
path,  which  commanded  what  the  proprietor's  fence  envious- 
ly shut  from  the  road — a  noble  view  of  London  and  the 
Thames.    Accustomed  to  see  people  traversing  my  own 
lawn  and  fields  in  America,  without  question,  aa  suns  their 
purpose,  and  tired  of  the  bricks,  hedges  and  placards  of 
blacking  and  pills,  I  jumped  the  fence,  and  with  feelings  of 
great  relief  and  expansion,  aired  my  eyes  and  my  imagina- 
tion in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  my  friend's  opulent  neigh- 
bour.   The  Thames  with  its  innumerable  steamers,  men-of- 
war,  yachts,  wherries  and  ships — a  vein  of  commercial  and 
maritime  life  lying  between  the  soft  green  meadows  of  Kent 
and  Essex — formed  a  delicious  picture  of  contrast  and  mean- 
ing beauty,  which  I  gazed  upon  with  great  delight  for— some 
ten  minutes.    In  about  that  time  I  was  perceived  by  Mr. 

B 's  gardener,  who,  with  a  very  pokerish-looking  stick  in 

his  hand,  come  running  towards  me,  evidently,  by  his  pace, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  die  audacious  intruder. 
He  came  up  to  where  I  stood,  quite  out  of  breath,  and  de- 
manded, with  a  tight  grasp  of  his  stick,  what  business  I  had 
there.  I  wss  not  very  well  prepared  with  an  answer,  and, 
short  of  beating  the  man  for  his  impudence,  (which  in  sev- 
eral ways  might  have  been  a  losing  job,)  I  did  not  see  my 
way  very  clearly  out  of  M  r.  B — 's  grounds.  My  first  intention, 
to  call  on  the  proprietor  and  apologize  for  my  intrusion  while 
I  complained  of  the  man's  insolence,  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
formation, evidently  correct,  that  Mr.  B.  was  not  resident  at 
the  place,  and  so  I  was  walked  out  of  the  lodge-gate  with  a 
vagabond's  warning— never  to  let  him  "catch  me  there 
again  ."*  So  much  for  my  liberal  translation  of  a  park-fence ! 
This  spirit  of  exclusion  makes  itself  even  more  disagreea- 
bly felt,  when  a  gentleman's  paling  chances  to  include  any 
natural  curicsity.  One  of  the  wildest,  as  well  as  most  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  spots  on  earth,  is  the  Dargle,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.  Jt  is  interesting  besides,  as  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  orator  and  patriot,  Grattan.  To 
get  to  it,  we  were  let  through  a  gate  by  an  old  man,  who 
received  a  douceur.  We  crossed  a  newly-reaped  field,  and 
came  to  another  gate.  Another  person  opened  this,  and  we 
paid  another  shilling.  We  walked  on  towards  the  Glen,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  path-,  without  any  object  apparently  but 
the  toll,  there  was  another  locked  gate,  and  another  porter 
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to  pay ;  and  when  we  made  our  exit  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity  of  the  grounds,  after  seeing  the  Dargle,  there  was  a 
fourth  gate  and  *  fourth  porter.  The  first  field  and  fee  be- 
longed, if  I  remember  rightly,  to  a  Captain  Somebody,  bat 
the  other  three  gates  belong  to  the  present  Mr.  Grattan,  who 
is  very  welcome  to  my  three  shillings,  either  as  a  tribute  to 
bis  father's  memory,  or  to  the  beauty  of  Tinnehinch  and  the 
Dargle.  But,  on  whatever  ground  he  pockets  it,  the  mode 
of  assessment  is,  to  say  the  least,  ungracious.  Without  sub- 
jecting myself  to  the  charge  of  a  mercenary  feeling,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  enthusiasm  for  natural  scenery  is  very 
much  clipped  and  be-littled  by  eeing  it  at  a  shilling  the 
perch — paying  the  money,  and  taking  the  look.  I  should 
think  no  sum  lost  which  was  expended  in  bringing  me  to  so 
romantic  a  glen  as  the  Dargle,  but  it  should  be  levied  some- 
where else  than  within  sound  of  its  wild  waterfall— some- 
where else,  than  midway  between  the  waterfall  and  the  fine 
mansion  of  Tinnehinch. 


The  fish  most  "  out  of  water1*  in  the  world,  is  certainly  a 
Frenchman  in  England,  without  acquaintances.  The  illness 
of  a  friend  has  lately  occasioned  me  one  or  two  hasty  visits 
to  Brighton,  and  being  abandoned,  on  the  first  evening,  to 
the  solitary  mercies  of  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  I  amused 
myself  not  a  little  with  watching  the  ennui  of  one  of  these 
unfortunate  foreigners,  who  was  evidently  there  simply  to 
qualify  himself  to  say  that  he  had  been  at  Brighton  in  the 
season.  I  arrived  late,  and  was  dining  by  myself  at  one 
of  the  small  tables,  when,  without  looking  up,  I  became 
aware  that  some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was 
watching  me  very  steadily.  The  place  was  as  silent  as  cof- 
fee-rooms usually  are  after  the  dinner  hour,  the  rustling  of 
newspapers  the  only  sound  that  disturbed  the  digestion  of 
the  eight  or  ten  persons  present,  when  the  unmistakeable 
call  of  "  vaitare !"  informed  me  that  if  I  looked  up  I  should 
encounter  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman.  The  waiter  entered 
at  the  call,  and  after  a  considerable  parley  with  my  opposite 
neighbour,  came  over  to  me,  and  said  in  rather  an  apologetic 
tone—**  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  Shevaleer  wishes  to  know 
if  your  name  is  Coopair  7"  Not  very  much  inclined,  fatigued 
as  I  was,  for  a  conversation  in  French,  which  J  saw  would 
be  the  result  of  a  polite  answer  to  his  question,  I  merely 
shook  my  head,  and  took  up  the  newspaper.  The  French- 
man drew  a  long  sigh,  poured  out  his  last  glass  of  claret,  and 
crossing  his  thumbs  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  fell  into  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  grain  of  the  mahegany.  What  with 
dawdling  over  coffee  and  tea,  and  reading  half-a-dozen 
newspapers,  I  whiled  away  the  time  till  ten  o'clock,  pitying 
occasionally  the  unhappy  Chevalier,  who  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  a  person  bored  to  the  last  extremity.  One  per- 
son after  another  called  for  a  bed-room  candle,  and  exit 
finally  the  Frenchman  himself,  making  me,  however,  a  most 
courteous  bow  as  he  passed  out.  There  were  two  gentle- 
men left  in  the  room,  one  a  tall  and  thin  old  man  of  seventy, 
the  other  a  short,  portly  gentleman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts, 
both  quite  bald.  They  rose  together,  and  came  to  the  fire 
near  which  I  was  sitting. 

"  That  last  man  who  went  out  calls  himself  a  Chevalier/' 
said  the  thin  gentleman. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  stout  friend,  "  he  took  me  for  a  Mr. 
Cooper  he  had  travelled  with." 

"  The  deuce  he  did,"  said  the  other ;  "  why,  he  took  me 
for  a  Mr.  Cooper,  too,  and  we  are  not  very  much  alike.*' 

**  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  he  took  me  for  this 
Mr.  Cooper,  too." 

The  Fienchman's  ruse  was  discovered.  It  was,  instead 
of  a  snuff-box,  a  way  he  had  of  making  acquaintance.  We 
had  a  good  laugh  at  our  triple  resemblance,  (three  men  more 
unlike  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,)  and  bidding  the  two 
Messrs,  Cooper  good  night,  I  followed  the  ingenious  Cheva- 
lier up  staira. 

The  next  morning  I  came  down  rather  late  to  breakfast, 
and  found  my  friend  chipping  his  egg-shells  to  pieces  at  the 
table  next  to  the  one  I  had  occupied  the  night  before.  He 
loss  immediately  with  a  look  of  radiant  relief  in  his  counte- 
nance, made  a  most  elaborate  apology  for  having  taken  me 
for  Mr.  Cooper,  (whom  I  was  so  like,  cependant,  that  we 
should  be  mistaken  for  each  other  by  our  nearest  friends,) 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  if  he  had  enter- 
ed, by  chance,  would  have  returned  the  compliment,  and 
taken  me  for  the  Chevalier's  most  intimate  friend  and  fel- 
low-traveUer. 


|     I  remained  three  or  four  days  at  Brighton,  and  never  dis- 
I  covered  in  that  time  that  the  Chevalier^  ruoe  succeeded 
with  any  other  person.    I  was  his  only  successful  resem- 
blance to  "  Monsieur  Coopair."    He  always  waited  break- 
I  fast  for  me  in  the  coffee-room,  and  when  I  called  for  ray 
;  bill  on  the  last  morning,  he  dropped  his  knife  and  asked 
if  I  was  going  to  London — and  at  what  hour— and  if  I 
would  be  so  obliging  as  to  take  o  place  for  him  in  the  same 
coach. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  day,  and,  with  my  friend  by  my 
side,  outside  of  "  the  Age,"  we  sped  on  towarfis  London, 
:  the  sun  getting  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  the  fog  thicker 
j  and  more  chilly  at  every  mile  farther  from  the  ses.  It  was 
,  a  trying  atmosphere  for  the  best  of  spirits,  let  alone  the  ever- 
j  depressed  bosom  of  a  stranger  in  England.  The  coach 
I  stopped  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  I  ordered  down  my 
1  b*gg*ge«  and  informed  my  friend,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
!  was  bound  to  a  country-house  six  miles  from  town.  I  scarce 
know  how  I  had  escaped  telling  him  cf  it  before,  but  his 
I  "  impouibU,  man  ami .'"  was  said  in  a  tone  and  accompa- 

I  nied  with  a  look  of  the  most  complete  surprise  and  despair. 

I I  was  evidently  his  only  hope  in  London. 

I  went  up  to  town  a  day  or  two  after,  and  in  making  my 
i  way  to  Paternoster  Row,  I  saw  my  friend  on  the  opposite  side 
;  of  the  Strand,  with  his  hands  thrust  up  to  the  wrist  in  the 
'  pockets  of  his  "  Taglioni,"  his  hat  jammed  down  over  his 
eyes,  looking  into  the  shop  windows  without  much  distinc- 
tion between  the  trunk-maker's  and  the  print-seller's— evi- 
dently miserable  beyond  being  amused  at  any  thing.    I  was 
too  much  in  a  hurry  to  cross  over  and  resume  my  office  of 
escape-valve  to  his  ennui,  and  I  soon  outwalked  his  slow 
pace,  and  lost  sight  of  him.    Whatever  title  he  had  to  the 
"  Chevalier,"  (and  he  was  decidedly  too  deficient  in  address 
,  to  belong  to  the  order  "  dHnduotrie,")  he  had  no  letter  of 
recommendation  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  as  little  the 
i  air  of  even  a  Frenchman  of  "  quality"  as  any  man  I  ever 
saw  in  the  station  of  a  gentleman.    He  is,  in  short,  the  per- 
son who  would  first  occur  to  me  if  I  were  to  see  a  paragraph 
in  the  Times  headed,  "  Suicide  by  a  foreigner." 

Revenono  un  pen,    Brighton,  at  this  season,  (November,) 
enjoys  a  climate  which,  as  a  change  from  the  heavy  air  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  extremely  exhilirating  and 
|  agreeable.    Though  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  was  rainy,  a 
|  walk  up  the  west  cliff  gave  me  a  feeling  of  elasticity  and 
l  lightness  of  spirits,  of  which  I  was  beginning  to  forget  the 
I  very  existence  in  the  eternal  fogs  of  the  six  months  I  had 
]  passed  inland.    I  do  not  wonder  at  the  passion  of  the  English 
j  for  Brighton.    It  is,  in  addition  to  the  excellence  of  the  air, 
both  a  magnificent  city  and  the  most  advantageous  ground 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  common  enemy,  "winter  and 
rough  weather."    The  miles  of  broad  gravel-walk  just  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  surf  of  the  sea,  so  hard  and  so  smootlily 
rolled  that  they  are  dry  in  five  minutes  after  the  rain  has 
ceased  to  fall,  are  alone  no  smsll  item  in  the  comfort 
of  a  town  of  professed  idlers  and  invalids.    I  was  never 
tired  of  sauntering  along  this  smooth  promenade  so  close  to 
the  sea.    The  beautiful  children  who  throng  the  walks  in 
almost  all  weathers,  rand  what  children  on  earth  are  half  as 
beautiful  as  English  children  7)  were  to  me  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  and  amusement    Tiro  of  this,  and  by  crossing 
the  street  you  meet  a  transfer  of  the  gay  throngs  of  Regent, 
street  and  Hyde  Park,  with  splendid  shops,  and  all  the  be- 
longings of  a  metropolis,  while  midway  between  the  sea 
and  this  crowded  sidewalk,  pours  a  tide  of  handsome  equi- 
pages, parties  on  horseback,  and  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion, all  subservient  to  exercise  and  pleasure. 

My  first  visit  to  Brighton  was  made  in  a  very  cold  day  in 
summery  and  I  saw  it  through  most  unfavourable  spectacles. 
|  But  I  should  think  that  along  the  cliffc,  where  there  are  no 
trees  or  verdure  to  be  seen,  mere  is  very  little  apparent  dif- 
ference between  summer  and  winter;  and  coming  here 
with  the  additional  clothing  of  a  severe  season,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  elastic  and  saline  air  is  not  even  chilly.  The 
most  delicate  children'  play  upon  the  beach  in  days  when 
there  is  no  sunshine,  and  invalids,  wheeled  out  in  their  con- 
venient Bath  chairs,  sit  for  hours  by  the  seaside,  watching 
the  coming  and  retreating  of  the  wavee,  apparently  without 
any  sensation  of  cold — and  this  in  December.  In  America 
(in  the  same  latitudes  with  Leghorn  and  Venice)  an  invalid 
sitting  out  of  doors  at  this  season  would  freeze  to  death  in 
half  an  hour.  Yet  it  was  as  cold  in  August,  in  England,  as 
it  has  been  in  November,  and  it  is  this  temperate  coldness  of 
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the  weather  throughout  the  year  which  make  the  English 
climate  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

In  the  few  days  I  was  at  Brighton,  I  became  very  fond 
of  the  perpetual  loud  beat  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore.  Wheth- 
er, like  the  '*  musk  of  the  spheres,"  it  becomes  at  last "  too 
constant  to  be  heard/*  I  did  not  ask — but  I  never  lost  the 
consciousness  of  it  except  when  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  I  found  it  company  to  my  thoughts  when  I  dined  or 
walked  alone,  and  a  most  agreeable  lullaby  at  night  This 
majestic  monotone  is  audible  all  over  Brighton,  in-doors  and 
out,  and  nothing  overpowers  it  but  the  wind  in  a  storm.  It 
is,  even  then,  only  by  fits,  and  the  alternation  of  the  hissing 
and  moaning  of  the  blast  with  the  broken  and  heavy  plash 
of  the  waters,  is  so  like  the  sound  of  a  tempest  at  sea,  (the 
whistling  in  the  rigging  and  the  burst  of  the  waves,)  that 
those  who  have  been  at  Brighton  in  rough  weather,  have  re- 
alized all  of  a  storm  at  sea  but  the  motion  and  the  sea-sick- 
ness—-rather  a  large  but  not  an  undesirable  diminution  of 
experience. 

Calling  on  a  friend  at  Brighton,  I  was  introduced  casual, 
ry  to  a  Mr.  Smith.  The  name,  of  course,  did  not  awaken 
any  immediate  curiosity,  but  a  second  look  at  the  gentleman 
did — for  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  intellectual  or 
finer  head.  A  fifteen  minutes'  conversation,  which  touched 
upon  nothing  that  could  give  me  a  clue  to  his  profession, 
still  satisfied  me  that  so  distinguished  an  address  and  so 
keen  an  eye  could  belong  to  no  nameless  person,  and  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  when  I  read  upon  his  card  at  parting 
—Horace  Smith.  I  need  not  say  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  meet  him.  I  was  delighted  too,  that  the  author  of  books 
we  loved  so  much  as  "  Zillah"  and  "  Brambletye-House," 
looks  unlike  other  men.  It  gratifies,  somehow,  a  personal 
feeling — as  if  those  who  had  won  so  much  admiration  from 
ns,  should,  for  our  pride's  sake,  wear  the  undeniable  stamp 
of  superiority — as  if  we  had  acquired  a  property  in  him  by 
loving  him.  How  natural  it  is  when  we  have  talked  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  an  author,  to  call  him  "  ours." 
"What  Smith?  Why,  our  Smith— Horace  Smith"— is  as 
common  a  dialogue  between  persons  who  never  saw  him, 
as  it  is  among  his  personal  friends. 

These  two  remarkable  brothers,  James  and  Horace  Smith, 
are  bom  gifted  with  exteriors,  such  as  are  not  often  possess- 
ed with  genius— yet  only  James  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
stumbled  upon  a  good  painter.  Lonsdale's  portrait  of  James 
Smith,  engraved  by  Cousens,  is  both  the  author  and  the  man 
—as  fine  a  picture  of  him,  with  his  mind  seen  through  his  fea- 
tures, as  was  ever  done.  But  there  is  an  engraved  picture 
extant  of  the  author  of  Zillah,  that,  though  it  is  no  likeness 
of  the  author,  is  a  detestable  caricature  of  the  flten.  Really, 
this  is  a  point  about  which  distinguished  men,  in  justice  to 
themselves,  should  take  some  little  care.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's portraits,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  are  a  sort  of 
biography  of  the  eminent  men  they  painted.  The  most  en- 
during history,  it  has  been  said,  is  written  in  coins.  Cer- 
tainly, the  most  effective  biography  is  expressed  in  portraits. 
Long  after  the  book  and  your  impressions  of  the  character 
of  which  it  treats  have  become  dim  in  your  memory,  your 
impression  of  the  features  and  mien  of  a  hero  or  a  poet,  as 
received  from  a  picture,  remains  indelible.  How  often 
does  the  face  belie  the  biography — making  us  think  better 
or  worse  of  the  man,  after  forming  an  opinion  from  a  por- 
trait in  words,  that  was  either  partial  or  malicious !  I  am 
persuaded  the  world  would  think  better  of  Shelley,  if  there 
were  a  correct  and  adequate  portrait  of  his  face,  as  it  has 
been  described  to  me  by  one  or  two  who  knew  him.  How 
much  of  the  Byronic  idolatry  is  born  and  fed  from  the  ideal, 
lied  pictures  of  him  treasured  in  every  portfolio !  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Chalon  and  Porris  have  composed  between  them  a 
biography  of  Lady  Blessington  that  have  made  her  quite  inde- 

rndent  of  the  M  memoirs"  of  the  next  century.  And  who, 
may  safely  ask,  even  in  America,  has  seen  the  nice, 
cheerful,  sensible  and  motherly  face  which  prefaces  the  new 
edition  of  ••  The  Manners  of  the  American  Domestics,"  (I 
beg  pardon  for  giving  the  title  from  my  Kentucky  copy,) 
without  liking  Mrs.  Trollops  a  great  deal  better,  and  at 
once  dismissing  all  idea  of  « the  bazaar,"  as  a  libel  on  that 
most  lady-tike  countenance  f  w.  P.  w. 


Goodness  of  heart  is  man's  best  treasure,  his  brightest 
honour,  and  wisest  acquisition.  It  is  a  ray  of  divinity  that 
dignifies  humanity,  attracts  admiration,  and  assimilates  him 
t  o  his  Creator,  but,  like  pure  gold,  is  liable  to  be  counterfeited. 


MATRIMONIAL  SPECULATIONa 

•'  I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how  much  another  man 
is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  hia  behavioun  to  love,  will,  alter  he  ham 
laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  In  other*,  become  the  argument  of  his 
own  acorn  by  falling  in  lore."— Much  Ado  carat  JCothimg. 

Jt  was  for  nurturing  these,  and  other  similar  sentiments, 
that  we  always  felt  a  greater  degree  of  affection  for 
Benedick  than  any  other  of  Bhakspeare's  characters :  his 
opinions  accorded  exactly  with  our  own.  We  only  regret 
that  he  so  lost  himself  towards  the  termination  of  the  play  as 
to  venture  his  happiness  in  the  very  bark  he  had  sworn  to 
mistrust.  But  he  was  deceived  into  taking  this  step,  as  well 
as  Beatrice ;  and,  if  they  had  not  crouched  about  in  sum- 
mer-houses, playing  the  eaves-droppers  to  intentional  dis- 
courses, we  wager  a  case  of  HoubiganVs  best  gloves  mat 
they  would  both  have  died  single. 

It  is  no  proof  that  Benedick  became  a  firm  convert  to  ma- 
trimony, because  he  danced  on  his  wedding-day,  and  wrote 
a  sonnet  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  The  comedy  ends,  where 
all  other  merriment  does,  with  marriage  ;  and  leaves  us  to 
form  our  own  opinions  as  to  whether  the  various  couples,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  nursery-tales,  lived  happily  together  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  a  good  old  age.  We  only  regret, 
for  the  sake  of  holding  up  a  mirror  to  society  in  general,  and 
match-makers  in  particular,  that  the  great  dramatist  did  not 
add  a  sequel,  and  lay  the  period  of  the  action  in  the  theatri- 
cal taste  of  the  day,  five  years  after  his  former  production. 

A  high  moral  feeling  has  alone  kept  us,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  from  taking  the  fatal  leap ;  and  yet,  with  all  our 
anti-matrimonial  propensities,  there  is  not  a  more  fervent 
admirer  of  the  beau  oexe  on  the  face  of  the  crriHxed  earth. 
We  never  went  to  an  evening  party  in  our  life  but  we  re- 
turned home  madly,  deeply,  desperately  in  love,— not  the 
calm,  calculating  attachment  of  a  formal  courtship,  but  that 
all-absorbing  passion  of  four-andUwenty-hours'  duration, 
which  only  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  champagne,  chande- 
liers,  and  cornets-i-pifton*  can  produce. 

Of  course,  everything  must  have  a  beginning,  except 
rings,  chaos,  and  Adelphi  overtures,  and,  par  cetweeventt, 
everybody  has  a  first  love — a  hobbledehoy  kind  of  attachment, 
all  letters  and  locks  of  hair.  Foolish  people,  who  speak  a 
little  French,  will  tell  you  M  on  reviettt  toujour*  i  set  are- 
miert  mmouro  /"  This  we  deny.  We,  ourselves,  once  bad 
a  first  love,  and  a  very  pretty  one  too,  but  it  was  a  long  while 
ago.  She  made  us  a  watch-guard  of  her  own  hair,  and  in 
return  we  gave  her  a  kiss  and  a  carved  ivory  buckle  which 
we  bought  at  Boulogne  for  ten  francs,  and  we  supposed 
ourselves  engaged,  and  wrote  tittle  notes  all  about  nothing 
to  each  other  every  day.  Gradually,  however,  the  notes 
got  shorter,  and  their  tranpmission  at  longer  intervals  apart, 
and  we  finally  "  declared  off'*  by  a  tacit  agreement,  and 
found  out  fresh  flames.  We  did  not  see  her  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  then  we  heard  that  Bhe  was  married.  We  met 
a  short  time  since  with  as  reserved  a  greeting  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  passed  between  us,  and  we  began  to  ask  our- 
selves what  we  could  have  found  so  bewitching  in  her. 
Indeed  we  were  almost  sorry  for  the  rencontre ;  for  when 
we  have  not  seen  any  object  we  once  felt  an  interest  in,  for 
a  long  period,  we  only  picture  them  as  we  knew  them  at 
the  time  of  parting ;  and  in  this  case  we  thought  the  visfon- 

7  recollections  we  retained  of  the  smiling  sylph-like  girl 
nineteen  far  preferable  to  the  substantial  reality  of  the 
matron-approaching  woman  of  thirty. 

As  for  clothing  a  first-love  with  all  that  halo  of  undying 
recollection,  and  occasional  yearning  returns  of  old  feelings, 
which  is  common  in  album  poetry,  it  is  all  nonsense.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-two,  the  usual  period  of  a  first-love,  out 
ideas  of  future  prospects  and  compatibility  of  disposition  are 
rather  vague  and  indefinite.  We  fall  in  love,  and  form 
plans  of  marriage  under  the  conviction  that  our  whole  life 
is  to  be  a  succession  of  Kensington  promenades,  Zoological 
Sundays,  and  Hanover-Square-Room  balls.  We  are  more- 
over at  this  period,  intensely  susceptible*— our  rough  nature 
is  the  sand-paper  upon  which  the  match  readily  takes  light, 
and  it  endures  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  combustion  of  a 
congreve,  being  very  fierce,  and  of  short  existence.  If  ex- 
tinguished suddenly,  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  it,  of 
course  there  is  a  hiss  and  a  sputter;  but,  if  allowed  to  went 
itself  out — an  admirable  plan  in  all  first  attachraents— it  da* 
dines  as  gradually  and  silently  as  a  fumigating  pastille. 

If  a  bachelor  escapes  being  booked  until  be  is  five  or  six 
years  after  age,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
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He  looks  upon  marriage  with  a  more 
i  regard,'and  begins  to  think  the  same  face  might  tire, 
however  lovely  its  aspect,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  gaxe  at 
u  from  morn  till  dewy  eve.'*  He  sees  friends  of  his  own 
age,  who  have  married  for  love,  or  were  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  an  income,  beginning  to  grumble  at  each  other,  and 
their  increasing  expenditure.  This  rather  frightens  him,  and 
induces  him  to  think  it  is  best  to  be  free,  after  all. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  agreeable  as  flirting,  and 
we  look  upon  a  downright  earnest  flirt  as  a  creation  of  the 
first  order.  There  is  no  trap  laid  here, — no  calculation  in 
her  few  boars'  attachment, — it  is  all  the  warm-hearted 
emanation  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  She  does  not  won- 
der what  your  income  is,  or  whether  you  have  any  expecta- 
tions in  future^  but  prefers  you,  for  the  evening,  to  the  best 
match  of  the  season.  And,  provided  you  meet  her  on  her  own 
ground,  and  with  her  own  weapons,  and  there  are  no  un- 
pleasant friends  to  ask  your  "  intentions,"  if  you  carry  your 
philandering  too  far,  you  may  enumerate  in  your  life-time 
some  of  the  brightest  moments  allotted  to  man:  only  dim- 
med, to  be  sure,  by  the  wound  your  vanity  experiences 
when  she  cuts  you  in  her  caprice,  and  transfers  her  love  to 
another  quarter. 

Generally  speaking,  a  eelibataire  is  pretty  safe  when  talk- 
ing nonsense  to  a  professed  flirt;  but  if  he  has  not  a  matri- 
monial disposition,  and  persists  in  laughing  at  love,  he  should 
beware  of  boarding-houses  as  he  would  of  hydrophobia,  and 
more  especially  at  the  watering-places ;  for  they  are  a  regu- 
lar system  of  bachelor  traps,  always  set  and  baited  with 
every  kind  of  feminine  variety ;— aged  seventy-fours,  almost 
laid  up  in  dock,  who  occasionally  act  as  guard-ships  to  the 
establishment ;  fast-sailing  privateers,  who  sometimes  hoist 
the  black  flag,  under  the  garb  of  widows ;  and  tight-built 
yachts,  with  a  good  figurehead  and  clean  run,  in  the  shape 
of  demoiselles  a  marier,  forming  in  their  ensemble  an  at- 
tractive maelstrom,  which  it  requires  some  pilotage  to 
escape.  These  are  all  dangerous  craft  to  fall  in  with,  espe- 
cially the  last ;  for  if  people  choose  to  leave  the  comfort  of 
their  homes  for  the  ennui  of  a  sea-side  town,  it  is  evident 
mat  every  plan  must  be  resorted  to  for  killing  the  time  as 
quickly  as  possible,  which  they  have  so  long  anticipated 
The  young  people  get  thrown  together ;  they  gamble  for 
crockery  ink-stands,  bouquet  de  la  Seine,  and  German-sil- 
ver butter-knives,  at  the  library  sweepstakes,  receiving  a 
certain  half-crown's  worth  of  value  for  the  six  shillings 
which  fill  the  raffle ;  they  contemplate  the  ocean,  and  its 
adopted  children,  the  bathers,  on  the  sands;  they  walk  to- 
gether on  the  pier  to  see  the  steamers  arrive  and  depart,  or 
join  parties  of  pleasure  to  every  place  not  worth  seeing  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  finally,  whilst  strolling  together  one 
fine  evening  upon  the  clifis,  they  are  overcome  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon,  from  time  immemorial  the  patroness  of 
lunatics,  and  propose.  This  is  no  rare  history :  we  should 
like  to  cell  the  attention  of  the  Statistical  Society  to  a  return 
of  the  number  of  matches  which  have  sprung  from  the 
casual  intimacy  of  a  sea-side  boarding-house. 

Possibly  a  leading  reason  which  inclines  us  to  the  deter. 
mination  of  dying  an  old  bachelor  is,  that  there  is  little  doubt 
of  marriage  gradually  becoming  an  acknowledged  mercan- 
tile transaction.  We  think,  before  long,  the  state  of  the  hy- 
meneal markets  will  be  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  in 
common  with  the  other  commercial  affairs  of  the  day,  which 
our  "  nation  of  shopkeepers"  feel  such  delight  in  perusing. 
The  chief  marts  will  be  the  ball-rooms  and  public  resorts  of 
the  metropolis,  together  with  the  fashionable  provincial 
towns.  We  shall  read  that  at  the  Horticultural  Fete  the 
demand  for  young  ladies  was  brisk,  and  that  dark  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair  went  off  at  good  prices;  that  at  Ascot  Races 
little  business  was  transacted,  but  that,  upon  adjourning  to 

Lady  F 's  soiree,  (a  sort  of  Tortoni's,  whereat  to  carry 

on  business  after  the  great  Bourse  had  closed,)  the  exchange 
of  hearts  rose  higher  than  it  had  been  all  day.  Assurance 
societies  will  be  established  against  the  chance  of  dying  a 

Sorter,  with  the  most  approved  match-making  chaperons 
directors,  and  a  capital  of  twenty  thousand  bachelors ; 
and  possibly  a  price-current  will  be  published  of  most  of  the 
young  men  about  town. 

But  we  think  we  have  said  enough.  We  could  produce 
more  arguments  in  favour  of  our  opinions,  but  we  are  fear- 
mi  of  irritating  the  young  ladies,  and  upon  our  next  entrance 
into  society  encountering  the  same  fate  from  their  hands 
which  Orpheus  met  with  from  the  Thracian  women.    One 


word  more,  and  we  have  finished.  We  are  never  too  old  to  re* 
pent,  and  possibly  we  might  some  day  see  reasons  to  change 
our  sentiments,  for  we  should  not  like  to  be  thought  obsti- 
nately self-opinionated.  And  if  there  is  any  pretty  Beatrice 
who  might  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  converting  us  to 
matrimony,  we  are  not  above  conviction,  and  we  give  her 
leave  to  make  the  attempt 


Tms  is  poetry.    Our  good  friend  Prentice  has  a  jewel  in  hie 
correspondent  Akxlu. 

Here,  in  this  lonely  bower,  where  first  I  won  thee, 
I  come,  beloved,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

To  gaxe  once  more,  through  struggling  tears,  upon  thee, 
And  then  to  bear  my  broken  heart  away ; 

I  dare  not  linger  near  thee  as  a  brother ; 
I  feel  my  burning  heart  would  still  be  thine ;" 

How  could  I  hope  my  passionate  thoughts  to  smother, 

While  yielding  all  the  sweetness  to  another, 
That  should  be  mine ! 

But  (ate  hath  willed  it ;  the  decree  is  spoken ; 

Now  life  may  lengthen  out  its  weary  chain, 
For,  reft  of  thee,  its  loveliest  links  are  broken  ; 

May  we  but  clasp  them  all  in  Heaven  again ; 
Yes.  thou  wilt  there  be  mine,  in  von  blue  Heaven ; 

There  are  sweet  meetings  of  the  pure  and  fond ; 
Oh,  joys  unspeakable  to  such  are  Riven, 
When  the  sweet  ties  of  love,  that  here  are  riven, 
Unite  beyond. 

A  glorious  charm  from  Heaven  thou  dost  inherit ; 

The  gift  of  angels  unto  thee  belongs ; 
Then  breathe  thy  love  in  music,  that  thy  spirit 

May  whisper  to  me  through  thine  own  sweet  songs; 
And  though  my  coming  life  may  soon  resemble 

The  desert-spots  through  which  my  steps  will  flee, 
Though  round  thee,  then,  wild  worshippers  assemble, 
My  heart  will  triumph  if  thine  own  but  tremble 
Still  true  to  me. 

Yet,  not  when  on  our  bower  the  light  reposes 

In  golden  glory,  wilt  thou  sigh  for  me;. 
Not  when  the  young;  bee  seeks  the  crimson  roses, 

And  the  fair  sun-beams  tremble  o'er  the  sea ; 
But  when  at  eve  the  tender  heart  grows  fonder, 

And  the  full  soul  with  pensive  love  is  fraught, 
Then  with  wet  lids  o'er  ttiese  sweet  paths  thou'lt  wander, 
And,  thrilled  with  love,  upon  my  memory  ponder 
With  tender  thought. 

And  when,  at  times,  thy  bird-like  voice  entrances 
The  listening  throng  with  some  enchanting  lay, 

If  I  am  near  thee,  let  thy  heavenly  glances 
One  gentle  message  to  my  heart  convey ; 

I  ask  but  this— «  happier  one  has  taken 
From  my  lone  life  the  charm  that  made  it  dear ; 

I  ask  but  this,  and  promise  thee  unshaken. 

To  meet  that  look  of  love— but,  oh !  't  will  waken, 
Such  raptures  here ! 

And  now  farewell !  I  dare  not  lengthen 
These  sweet  sad  moments  out ;  to  gaxe  on  thee 

Is  bliss  indeed,  yet  it  but  serves  to  strengthen 
The  love  that  now  amounts  to  agony ; 

This  is  our  last  farewell,  our  last  fond  meeting ; 
The  world  is  wide,  and  we  most  dwell  apart ; 

My  spirit  gives  thee  now  its  last  wdd  greeting, 

With  lip  to  lip,  while  pulse  to  pulse  is  beating, 
And  heart  to  heart. 

Farewell !  farewell !  Our  dream  of  bliss  is  over, 
All,  save  the  memory  of  our  planted  love ; 

I  now  most  yield  thee  to  thy  happier  lover, 
Yet  oh,  remember,  thou  art  mine  above ! 

T  is  a  sweet  thought,  and  when  by  distance  parted, 
T  will  lie  upon  our  hearts,  a  holy  spell, 

But  the  sad  tears  beneath  thy  lids  have  started, 

And  I— alas !  we  both  are  broken  hearted ! 

Dearest,  farewell!  amelia. 

It  is  wonderful  how  some  people  make  a  little  knowledge 
go  a  great  way,  and  how  they  manage,  by  judicious  nods 
and  winks,  and  the  circumspect  use  of  affirmatives  and  ne- 
gatives, or  by  well-introduced  hem's  or  ha's  to  impress 
other  people  with  the  idea  that  they  (the  winkers  and  nod- 
den)  are  miraculously  endowed  beings,  second  Davys  as 
chemists,  Byrons  as  poets,  Herschelb  as  astronomers,  Han* 
deb  as  musicians,  and  Raphaels  as  painters.  Silence  will 
do  more  for  a  man's  reputation  in  this  way  than  one  may 
imagine,  and  many  a  "  clever  fellow"  has  won  his  title  by 
the  means  we  have  just  alluded  to. 
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The  following  comee  from  a  pore  fount  of  poetry  and  we 
should  like  another  cup  of  it  Will  the  writer  favour  us 
with  a  line,  so  that  we  may  know  where  to  go  for  it 

When  fortune  frowns  and  friends  are  few, 
And  hopes  are  vanishing  like  dew, 
When  weary  with  the  pain  snd  wo, 
That  vei  our  pilgrimage  below, 

Who  has  not  something  thought,  at  heart, 
Alas !  how  gloomy,  dark  and  drear, 
How  cheerless  is  existence  here ! 

How  fain  would  I  depart ! 

And  may  there  not  sometimes  intrude 
Another  and  a  darker  mood, 
When  all  unfaithful  thought!  have  sway, 
And  we  bow  down  the  head  and  say : 

Ah  me !  it  is  a  weary  pain- 
To  seek,  with  sharp  and  lengthened  strife, 
To  chafe  the  numbed  soul  into  life, 

And  feel  it  die  again ! 

Yet  let  us  not  such  thoughts  allow— 
lite  heat,  the  dust  upon  the  brow, 
Signs  of  the  conflict  we  may  bear, 
But  thus  shall  we  appear  more  fair 

In  an  Almighty  Master's  eve, 
Than  if,  in  fear  to  lose  life's  bloom, 
Or  soil  the  spirit's  lightest  plume, 

We  from  the  strife  should  fly. 

From  trial  we  should  ne'er  draw  back, 
Nor  seek  to  shun  the  narrow  track, 
Nor  murmur  at  the  allotted  part, 
But  in  a  firm  and  constant  heart 

Cherish  those  longings  which  aspire, 
Like  incense,  heavenward,  and  with  care 
And  ceaseless  vigil  nourish  there, 

Faith's  never-oying  fire. 

And  for  the  rest— in  weariness, 

In  pain,  in  danger,  or  distress, 

When  strength  decays  and  hope  grows  dim, 

How  sweet  it  is  to  lean  on  him, 

Who,  only,  hath  the  oil  divine 
Wherewith  to  feed  our  failing  urns, 
And  watcheth  every  lamp  that  burns 

Before  his  sacred  shrine. 


POST-OFFICE  REFORM. 
We  rejoice  to  find  the  public  mind  alive  to  this  important 
movement  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  free  people 
should  permit  a  monarchical  government  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  cause  so  eminently  identified  with  the  moral  and  social 
progress  of  the  people.  In  the  first  year  after  the  penny 
system  went  into  operation  in  England  there  waa  a  reduc- 
tion of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  gross  revenue  received,  yet 
still.it  will  be  found,  on  examination  of  the  tables  laid  before 
Parliament,  that  the  deficit  takes  place  almost  entirely  in 
the  revenue  accruing  from  the  foreign  postage  department, 
where  the  high  rates  are  still  preserved ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  quarterly  aggregate  increase,  down  to  the  pre. 
sent  moment,  is  such  as  to  promise,  in  1645,  an  increase 
over  the  greatest  former  revenue.  In  one  year  after  the 
rates  of  postage  were  let  down  there  was  an  increase  of 
three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  correspondence  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  in  five  years  more  there  will  be  a  cor. 
responding  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue.  This  in- 
crease, of  course,  will  be  derived  from  the  increased  amount 
of  correspondence,  and  the  suppression  of  letter-smuggling. 
On  this  head,  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  good  authori- 
ty, holds  the  following  pertinent  language : 

11  The  domestic  relations  among  the  poorer  classes  are 
just  as  complicated  as  among  the  rich,  perhaps  more  so,  and 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  one  section  is  about  as  capable 
as  the  other  of  putting  down  on  paper  the  usual  topics  of 
family  interest ;  and  yet  remember  that  the  shilling,  or  the 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  which  the  rich  man  does  not  notice, 
forms  a  passable  portion  of  the  poor  man's  wages.  Go  to 
the  poet-master  of  one  of  our  manufacturing  or  mining 
towns,  and  sek  him  whether  the  manufacturers  or  miners 
within  his  district  appear  often  at  his  window.  He  will 
tell  you  that  letters,  decently  superscribed,  are  sometimes 


brought,  and  that  there  is  rearcely  a  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  does  not  appear  with  his  own  little  load  once  or 
twice  in  a  season.  With  how  much  difficulty,  however, 
the  tax  is  borne,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  return  let- 
ters sometimes  rest  weeks  before  the  postage  is  removed. 
The  actuary  of  a  savings'  institution,  which  could  point  to 
depositors  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  stated 
lately  that  the  exorbitant  rates  of  postage  prevented  his 
sending  the  annual  statement  of  the  institution  to  nearly  m 
thousand  of  those  interested  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  he 
knew  the  burden  would  be  onerous.  Remove  the  load,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  at  an  uniform  rate  of  five  cents,  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent  will  be  experienced.  In 
the  second  place,  there  will  be  an  increase  equally  great 
from  the  suppression  of  letter-smuggling." 

The  whole  subject  of  cheep  postage  and  reform  in  this 
department  of  our  government  has  been  very  ably  discussed 
in  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  Deeply  sympathizing  with  the 
movement,  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  present,  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  article  in  the  present  number  of  the 
magazine,  the  following  remarks,  eloquently  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of 
view,  from  a  cheap,  uniform  rate  of  postage : 

"  A  clergyman  of  New-Haven,  than  whom  no  one  can 
possess  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  district  which  is 
covered  by  his  labours,  has  intimated  that  more  than  one- 
half  the  letters  which  pass  between  New-Haven  and  Hart- 
ford are  carried  outside  of  the  mail.  If  the  fact  be  good  in 
a  more  extended  rphere,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  are  the 
losses  which  the  high  rates  of  postage  provoke.  Is  it  not 
true,  we  would  eric,  that  so  heavy  has  the  tax  been  felt  in 
one  of  our  greatest  manufacturing  towns,  that,  periodically, 
mail  bags,  if  they  can  be' called  so,  are  opened  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  larger  manufactories,  in  which  die  work, 
men  are  invited  to  deposit  letters  to  their  friends,  if  they 
have  any  in  an  adjacent  large  city,  which  are  conveyed  by 
the  proprietor  free  of  expense  ?  The  burden  on  him  is  but 
small,  as  he  can  transport  the  aggregate  bundle  at  a  trifling 
premium  to  its  destination ;  and  he  is  aware  that  nothing 
can  conduce  more  amply  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
atmosphere  among  the  young  people  under  his  chsrge,  than 
the  opportunity  of  free  communication  with  their  parents 
and  friends.  But  does  not  such  a  fact  exhibit,  in  a  lamenta- 
ble light,  the  inconsistencies  of  s  government,  which,  while 
it  depends  wholly  for  its  stability  upon  the  intelligence  and 
good  feeling  of  the  people,  snd  professes  to  do  all  it  can  to 
educate  and  elevate  them,  interposes  an  effectual  clog  on 
the  action  of  those  domestic  relations  on  which  the  happi- 
ness and  good  order  of  the  community  depends?  With 
our  treasury  encumbered  with  debt,  with  our  credit  languish- 
ing in  dishonour,  we  should  think  that  any  honourable  expe- 
dient for  increasing  our  income,  would  commend  itself  to  our 
attention ;  but  here,  on  the  poet-office  department,  thirty 
years  have  gone  by,  in  which,  through  the  bad  economy  of 
heavy  rates,  the  revenue  has  fallen  within  the  corresponding 
expenditures.  And  what  an  important  portion  of  our  history 
do  those  thirty  years  cover !  In  that  time  we  have  nearly 
trebled  our  population,  and  we  have  marched  forward  in 
still  greater  haste  on  the  scale  of  mere  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. Within  that  period  the  common  schools  have  pprung 
up.  Within  that  period  the  press  has  acquired  a  prodigious 
force;  operating,  not  as  it  used  to  do,  solely  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but,  through 
the  facilities  afforded  to  newspaper  transmission,  over  a 
tract  of  country  occupying  half  a  continent  Can  you  go 
into  a  house,  no  matter  how  remote,  without  seeing  there 
the  printed  evidence  that  not  only  do  its  inmates  read,  but 
that  they  receive,  periodically,  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  agitation,  of  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  seals, 
and  of  the  alternate  succesces  of  parties  over  the  face  of 
our  own  mottled  country?  Within  that  came  period  of 
thirty  years,  also,  bible  and  tract  societies  have  gone  into 
operation,  and  have  succeeded  in  extending,  in  the  more 
populous  sections  of  the  country  at  least,  a  bible  and  a  few 
tracts  to  each  household.  Political  discussions  have  awept 
on  over  the  horizon,  aa  swift  and  quick  as  summer  clouds ; 
questions  of  deep  religious  interest  have  been  discussed  fully 
and  warmly  by  the  public  prints ;  mere  has  been  a  free  cir- 
culation of  thought  on  the  general  and  outward  circum- 
stances of  the  republic ;  and  yet  the  amount  of  letters  passed 
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through  the  mail  is  stationary.  Does  not  such  a  fact  tell 
badly  for  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  a  bad  sign,  that  matters  of 
domestic  interest,  of  social  concern,  should  be  thus  neglect- 
ed? Can  we  resist  the  conclusion,  that  when  we  allow 
margin  for  the  great  necessary  increase  of  commercial  cor- 
respondence, the  ratio  of  family  letter-writing  to  the  com- 
munity is  one-third  less  now  than  it  used  to  be  ?  God  grant 
that  the  feelings  which  prompt  an  interchange  of  thought 
and  affection  between  members  of  a  scattered  family,  and 
between  friends  once  parted,  may  not  wither  away  com. 
pletely*  It  is  our  misfortune,  that  when  families  once 
break  asunder,  they  forget  their  old  relations,  and  that, 
through  the  enterprising  and  energetic  spirit  of  the  age,  as 
soon  as  a  young  roan  can  shoulder  his  axe,  or  comprehend 
his  arithmetic,  he  flings  to  the  winds  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  his  home.  But  is  this  wise  ?  Is  it  wise  that  liga- 
tures, which  are  the  sinews  of  the  republic,  should  be  thus 
snapped  T  Intelligence,  we  do  not  want ;  acuteness,  we  do 
not  want;  that  quick  and  accurate  perception  of  things 
worldly,  which  arises  from  a  constant  acquaintance  with 
what  is  going  on  from  Greenland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  do  not  want ;  energy  enough  to  make  a  bold  bargain, 
and  dexterity  enough  to  avoid  its  penalties,  we  do  not  want ; 
but  what  we  do  want  is,  that  simple  fundamental  regard  for 
the  laws  of  honesty  and  the  impulses  of  good  feeling  which 
shudders  at  injustice,  not  because  it  is  punishable,  but  be- 
cause it  is  wrong.  The  young  man  hurled,  before  his  beard 
is  grown,  into  the  western  whirlpool,  or  sent  to  work  along, 
those  great  state  improvements  on  whose  lips  the  evil  hu- 
mours of  the  state  break  out  and  fester ;  or  the  young  woman, 
transferred  from  a  farm-house  home  to  the  wily  little  world 
of  a  manufactory, — do  not  these  require  the  sanctions  and 
restraints  which  arise  from  a  free  intercourse  with  the  house, 
holders  they  have  left  ?  A  leading  manufacturer  has  lately 
'declared,  that  more  than  a  hundred  young  girls  at  work 
under  his  charge  were  prevented  from  corresponding  with 
their  parents,  except  at  rare  intervals,  by  the  exorbitant  post- 
rates,  Can  this  conduce  to  the  morality,  to  the  order,  to 
the  happiness  of  a  class,  which,  when  we  look  into  it,  and 
observe  that  it  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  demands  the  best  offices  of 
government  T  No  one  who  has  felt  how  solemnly  and  how 
weightily  a  letter  from  a  father  or  a  mother  acts  upon  the 
mind  of  a  young  man,  when  removed  from  the  shelter  of 
home;  what  a  mighty  barrier  it  opposes  to  those  subtle 
temptations  which  then  crowd  forward ;  with  what  almost 
supernatural  influence  counsels  thus  imparted  drop  upon  the 
heart,  when  inflamed  by  passion  or  agitated  by  doubt — can 
deny,  that  in  destroying  the  power  of  home  upon  the  charac- 
ter, we  are  destroying  the  power  which,  next  to  that  of  the 
gospel,  is  most  necessary  both  to  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
and  the  well-being  of  the  republic.  And  yet  not  only  is  it 
destroyed,  as  far  as  it  well  can  be,  by  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment, but  contrary  and  inimical  influences  are  let  in  to  occu- 
py its  station  and  usurp  its  power.*  Say  not  that  it  is  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents, — if  it  was,  we  have  shown 
mat  change  should  be  expedient,— but  rest  it  not  on  the  mere 
diminution  or  increase  of  revenue.  It  is  not  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  the  merits  of  the  question  repose.  The  safety  of 
the  country  asks  for  a  change ;  not  a  mere  nominal  reduc- 
tion, but  a  change  which  will  call  into  action,  once  again, 
the  elements  of  those  domestic  sanctions  on  which  our  welr 
fare  depends. 

SCRAPS  ON  A  WE  STERN  RIVER. 
Attracted  by  the  mellowness  of  the  air,  late  in  the  even- 
ing we  walked  to  the  promenade-deck,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  moon,  just  peering  above  the  eastern  horiion.  To 
feel  all  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  night,  one  must  stand 
in  such  a  place  as  this;  with  the  silent  and  solemn  trees 
towering  far  above,  while  beneath,  the  calm  and  unrippled 

*  We  are  at  a  loss,  also,  to  discover  the  justice  of  a  system 
by  which  newspapers,  large  enough  to  paper  a  moderate-sized 
room,  are  rated  at  one  and  a  half  cents  over  one  hundred 
miles,  while  periodicals,  composed  certainly  of  more  substan- 
tial, and  generally  of  more  useful  material,  are  charged  two 
and  a  half  cents  for  the  same  distance,  for  every  sixteen  oc- 
tavo pages;  the  whole  siiteen  being  in  six*  about  one-half 
that  of  the  ordinary  sixpenny  papers. 


river,  making  a  deep  ravine  through  interminable  foresns 
flows  steadily  and  noiselessly  onward— •cnward  to  the  tea ! 
On  high  is  spread  out  the  dark  pall  of  night,  upon  which,  as 
dew-drops  give  back  the  glittering  rays  of  the  sun,  worlds 
are  reflected  to  the  eye  of  man,  the  glory  of  the  Creator  I 
Onward,  onward  is  thy  unwavering  course,  oh  river!  every 
drop  is  hastening  onward  to  the  ever-greedy  ocean ;  and  on* 
ward  is  the  tide  of  human  life  pouring — every  life  a  drop 
that  must  inevitably  fall  into  the  all-absorbing  maelstrom  of 
eternity ! 

M  Beautiful !  instructing  scene !"  (mused  I,  unfortunately 
aloud.)  «•  Beautiful,  beautiful  river !  thou  art  journeying 
onward  to  the  ocean,  where  thou  mayest  roam  amid  the 
coral  groves,  and  listen  to  the  soft  song  of  the  niby-bpped 
shells,  aa  they  lie  upon  the  shore,  kissed  by  the  wanton 
waves  that  run  and  leap  to  caress  them !  Beautiful  river  t 
in  thy  depths  rove  not  the  fair  mermaids,  with  their  luxuri- 
ant tresses  bound  with  deep-green  kali,  and  adorned  with 
those  rare  gems  known  only  to  ocean's  lowest  bed !  River, 
thou  canst  not  boast  of  these !    But— » 

u  But,  for  buffalo  and  cat-fish,  Til  put  the  Ohio  agin  any 
stream  in  the  hul  world !    Darn  me,  if  I  wouldn't !" 

Thunder  and  blazes!  Pitchforks  and  pepper-sauce!  I 
never  looked  round  to  see  who  owned  the  voice,  but  I  sprang 
down  to  the  cabin  with  the  speed  of  a  chamois,  just  m  time 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  man  who  has  been  four  year*  try. 
ing  to  find  out  how  much  he  lost  by  the  sale  of  on  pair  or 
boots! 

Four  years  ago,  a  "  sucker,"  from  the  upper  "  diggins," 
on  his  way  down  the  river  stopped  at  Memphis,  and  pur* 
chased  a  pair  of  boots,  tendering  in  payment  a  fifty  dollar 
note.  Not  having  small  change  enough  to  make  the  tran- 
saction, the  seller  stepped  into  a  neighbouring  broker's  of- 
fice, and  exchanged  the  large  bill  for  small  ones,  gave  the 
boots  and  the  balance  to  the  buyer,  who,  chuckling  at  his 
bargain,  bent  his  way  backward  to  his  boat  without  saying 
— bah !  The  next  morning  our  boot-seller  was  astonished 
to  find  the  fifty  dollar  note  returned  to  him  as  worthless, 
and  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  neighbour  fifty  dol- 
lars "  smart-money !" 

"  Now,"  asked  the  very  grave  relator  of  the  story,  u  with 
the  fifty  dollars  paid  to  bis  neighbour,  the  forty  dollars  and 
the  boots  paid  to  the  buyer,  what  was  the  seller's  loss?** 

"  Fifty  dollars  and  forty  dollars  are  ninety  dollars,  and  ten 
for  the  boots,  make  the  round  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars," 
quickly  exclaimed  one  of  the  party,  with  a  countenance  aa 
staid  and  solemn  as  the  title-page  of  a  "  Ready  Reckoner !" 

The  laugh  that  ensued  almost  blew  up  the  boat ;  but,  I 
would  bet  ten  to  one,  that  if  each  person  present  had  an- 
swered as  quickly  as  he  did,  they  would  not  have  got  much 
nearer  the  truth. 

"  After  a  storm  comes  a  calm ;"  so,  when  the  boot  que*, 
tion  was  disposed  of,  and  the  amount  of  lose  settled,  the 
company  gradually  settled  themselves  into  their  berths  for 
the  night  It  was  settled  that  I  should  not  have  an  un- 
due quantum  of  sleep,  for,  in  the  next  berth  to  mine,  was  a 
settler  to  me,  sure  enough,  in  the  form  of  one  of  those  wont 
of  all  bores  to  a  tired  man — a  snorer  ! 

How  the  deuse  is  it  that  lean  men  never  snore  ?  Obese 
in  the  extreme,  as  snorers  always  are,  one  would  think  that 
the  breath  might  easily  enough  slip  in  and  out  of  their  car- 
casses, and  that  the  application  of  any  oleaginous  substance 
to  their  nasal  organs  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
However, "  Nothin'  like  try,"  is  an  old  maxim ;  but  it  proved 
entirely  useless  on  mis  occasion,  eo  we  "  bore"  it— but  we 
could  not  grin .'»'        e        e        e        e        e        e        e 

At  SWiitAland,  Ky.,  (the  veritable  John  resides  here)  we  took 
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«n  board  *  genuine  specimen  of  the  Yankee  specie*,  fresh 
from  the  green  mountaine—a  verdtnt  youth,  surely— bound 
for  the  *«  far  west,"  to  seek  his  fortune.  The  strange  sights 
and  sounds  had  completely  turned  the  poor  fellow's  head, 
tad  he  wandered  round,  drinking  in,  as  it  were,  at  his  eyes, 
all  that  met  his  astonished  vision.  The  engine  attracted  his  par. 
ocular  attention,  and  he  so  bothered  the  engineers  that  they 
were  obliged  to  forbid  his  appearance  on  the  lower  deck. 
From  this  time  he  grew  melancholy  and  morose.  No  one 
on  board  could  [?]  give  him  any  light  on  the  subject,  and  his 
baffled  curiosity  so  affected  him  that  he  looked  the  very  pic 
tare  of  despair !  The  poor  fellow  was  deprived  of  his  rest 
by  horrid  dreams  of  all  sorts  of  infernal  machines;  disjoint- 
ed and  lame  cylinders,  of  immense  site,  spouting  out  steam 
at  every  breath,  pursued  him  on  crutches  made  from  broken 
eccentrics ;  and,  so  completely  would  the  vapour  at  times 
hide  them  from  Ins  sight,  that,  before  he  was  aware  of  their 
contiguity,  they  would  rap  him  over  the  head  with  a  huge 
iron  crank  and  be  off  with  a  u  puff"  in  a  M  jiffy !" 

God  knows  what  he  suffered.  But  he  could  not  stand  such 
horrid  suspense  any  longer ;  so,  one  morning,  at  the  peep  of 
day,  he  crawled  out  of  his  bed  and  made  his  way  up  to  the 
hurricane-deck — a  feat  which  he  had  never  before  dared  to 
perform !  He  directed  his  gase  first  to  the  hen-coop,  and 
then  to  the  M  pilot-house."  As  our  hero  looked  at  the  pilot, 
and  saw  him  at  the  "  wheel,"  working  it  tki*  tsey  and  thai, 
to  keep  the  boat  in  the  channel,  his  eyes  brightened  up  like 
two  lard  lamps  in  a  foggy  evening ;  and  he  turned  away 
with  a  quick  step,  and  went  straightway  to  the  state-room, 
and  there,  snug  in  bed,  slept  soundly  until  tea ! 

At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  our  Yankee  was  on  hand,  quite 
a  different  person ;  and  his  face,  where  so  lately  brooded 
dark  clouds,  was  literally  "  wreathed  with  smiles!**  The 
company  stared  in  amazement,  and  the  question  ran  round 
the  table  to  know  the  cause  of  the  change. 

"  I'll  tell  ye  after  supper,"  said  Johnson ;  "  I  can't  stop 
now,  for  I  aint  enjoyed  a  meal  of  *  vxttles*  afore  since  I  came 
on  this  boat!" 

The  cloth  was  speedily  removed,  and  every  one  nocked 
round  to  hear  him  explain. 

**  Ye  see,'*  said  our  hsro,  M  Tm  a  reel  live  Yankee,  and 
no  mistake.  I  can't  ait  still,  like  all  on  ye  here,  and  hear 
this  boat  splash,  splash,  and  splash  on  at  this  rate,  and  not 
want  to  know  what  sends  her  ahead !  No,  no ;  not  I ! 
I've  an  inquiring  mind,  and  Tve  inquired,  end  inquired,  and 
inquired  into  this  matter,  until  I've  discovered  it  all  by  mere 
accident !  Gennemen,"  and  here  he  drew  himself  up  and 
assumed  a  patronizing  air,  M  gentlemen,  this  steam-engine 
is  no  rich  greet  shakes  arter  all  It's  made  of  iron,  to  be 
sure,  and  a  darn  site  bigger  }  but  it's  built  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  of  our  Jake's  wooden  clock*.'  and,  if  you'll 
onry  step  up  here  on  the  roof  with  me,  you'll  see  the  man  in 
the  belfry  what  keeps  all  the  time  winding  it  up  as  fast  as  it 
runs  down.    You  will,  by  gorry .w  j.e.k. 


TvnsDsmn  are  sometimes  as  warm  as  they  are  acciden- 
tal One  may  be  formed  by  sharing  a  Prayer-book  in  St 
Paul's ;  another  from  a  passenger  in  Oxford-street  commu- 
nicating the  pleasing  intelligence  that  our  purse  has  been 
just  abstracted  by  a  pickpocket  A  man  who  holds  out  for 
formal  introduction  before  he  ventures  to  offer  a  civility, 
goes  to  the  grave  leaving  an  unregretted  clique  behind,  who 
do  not  value  his  demise  at  a  pin's  fee,  while  he  who  takes 
mankind  as  they  come,  rough  and  smooth  together,  will 
find  ore  and  dross  combined,  but,  with  a  little  discrimina- 
tion, he  will  not  be  frequently  puzzled  in  making  his  election 
between  the  two. 


SttREF  OLD  CHKBJTMAS. 

There  ia  an  old  man  whoa  we  all  of  us  knew, 
With  a  merry  bsJd  pate\  and  a  beard  whites*  snow; 
He  knock*  at  the  door,  both  of  cottage  and  hall, 
And  a  right  hearty  welcome  receives  at  them  ail. 
This  old  man  for  ages  has  trod  o'er  the  earth, 
With  the  same  nappy  vigour,  the  tame  social  mirth; 
By  the  aged  rever'o,  by  the  youthful  ador'd, 
And  care  flies  abashed,  when  he  sits  at  the  board. 
Now  who  is  this  jolly  old  fellow,  I  pray  7 
Who  but  old  C  ' 


Merry  old  Christmas. 
Dear  to  the  heart  as  the  sun  to  the  day. 

Our  forefathers  hail'd  him  as  we  hail  him  now, 
With  the  ever-green  leaves  round  his  ever-glad  brew. 
When  smok'd  the  oak  benches  with  good  homely  tare. 
Plum  pudding,  roast  beef;  stout u  October1' 
He  smiTd  at  the  zest  which  the  bold  yen 
When  the  trenchers  were  filled,  and  the  i 

fiow'd. 
Then,  as  the  cheer  raised  the  mirth  to  a  roar, 
Old  Christmas  laugh'd  out,  till  his  old  sides  were  i 
Who  was  the  best  friend  of  our  fathers  I  pray  ? 

Who  but  old  Christmas, 

Merry  old  Christmas, 
Dear  to  the  heart  as  the  sun  to  the  day. 

Good  lack !  what  mad  pranks  the  old  joker  has  seen, 
When  the  girls  were  entrapp'd  'neath  the  Mistletoe 

green; 
But  why  should  we  envy  the  joDv  years  fled, 
We  have  eyes  quite  ss  bright  and  ripe  lips  quite  as  ted. 
Our  country  is  dear  as  it  ever  has  been, 
Where  honour  and  liberty  ever  it  seen ; 
Our  stout  manly  hearts  every  foe  can  withstand. 
And  the  world  still  confesses  Columbia  the  land. 
Then  welcome  old  Christmas,  to  every  heart  dear, 

Sing  to  old  Christmas, 

Happy  old  Christmas, 
With  hearts  blithe  and  warm  may  he  long  find  us  here. 


A  belle  and  a  beauty  requests  the  publication  of  the  following 
very  pretty  story.    We  have  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her 

anything: 

In  a  small  cottage  at  Richmond,  commanding  a  delightful 
view  of  the  Thames,  lived  Madame  La  Roche  and  her  only 
child,  Adeline. 

At  an  early  age  the  parents  of  Madame  La  Roche  had 
taken  her  from  her  native  country,  England,  to  France,  in 
order  that  her  education  might  be  completed.  Here  a  cer- 
tain Monsieur  La  Roche,  a  man  much  older  but  also  much 
richer  than  herself,  had  solicited  her  hand.  In  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  her  parents,  and  in  spite  of  her  strongly, 
expressed  aversion,  the  match  was  concluded,  and  the  elder- 
ly nusband  and  the  young  wife  took  up  their  abode  in  Paris. 
Three  years  afterwards  Monsieur  La  Roche  died,  leaving 
one  child,  a  daughter.  Since  that  event  Madame  La  Roche 
had  resided  in  Switzerland  first,  and  subsequently  in  Genua, 
ny.  At  length,  tired  of  the  Continent,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  had  now  lived  two  years,  and  where  she 
firmly  intended  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

As  womsn  is  placed  in  our  present  social  syetem,  perhaps 
the  most  independent  and  life-enjoying  of  the  sex  is  a  young 
and  attractive  widow.  Madame  La  Koche  was  both  young 
and  attractive — and  sensible,  too,  or  she  would  have  been 
envious  of  her  sweet  daughter,  Adeline.  As  it  was,  she 
treated  her  with  the  warmth  of  a  mother,  and  the  confidence 
of  an  elder  sister. 

On  a  certain  summer  day,  Adeline  La  Roche  was  seated 
in  a  room  opening  on  a  lawn  which  sloped  to  the  river.  By 
her  side,  and  close  by  her  side,  was  a  man  youthful  and 
handsome.  He  held  one  of  her  hands  clasped  in  bis,  and 
was  looking  with  a  most  impassioned  sir  into  her  face.  Her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  blush 
was  upon  her  cheek.  The  blush  would  have  been  deeper, 
but  it  was  a  situation  she  was  somewhat  used  to.  They  loved 
each  other. 

«  And  you  fear,  George,  that  mamma  would  never  con* 
sent?"  said  Adeline,  continuing  a  colloquy  that  had  been 
proceeding,  heaven  knows  how  long ;  for  in  such  cases  (I'm 
told)  hours  are  like  minutes. 

"  I  fear  it  much,"  said  George  Trevor.  "  What  preten- 
sions have  I  ?  A  man  of  wealth  and  consideration  like  Mr. 
Crofton  may  hope-— but  I  can  hope  fox  nothing.'' 
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M  Ha !  ha !  yon  an  jealous,"  said  Adeline,  looking  up  and 
smiling  archly.    "  Do  you  distrust  me*  then  V1 

"  No,  dear  Adeline,  indeed,"  replied  George.  "  I  do  be. 
lieve  that  your  heart  is  mine,  and  mine  only ;  but  eay  if  I 
have  not  cause  for  suspecting  mat  Mr.  Crofton  is  my  rival, 
and  that  your  mamma  favours  him?" 

44  Now  you  mention  it,"  Mid  Adeline,  "  I  will  confess  to 
you  that  1  am  very  miserable  on  this  account.  Ever  since 
we  first  met  Mr.  Crofton  at  that  horrid  ball,  he  has  been 
•tsfnaUy  at  the  house.  He  must  perceive  how  coldly  I  re. 
ceive  him.'' 

"  And  how  does  Madame  La  Roche  receive  him  V *  said 
Trevor. 

M Ah, too  well!**  replied  Adeline.  "I  often  see  them 
sitting  together  in  a  corner  talking  in  a  low  tone,  and  every 
now  and  then  looking  towards  me,  as  if  I  were  the  subject 
of  conversation.  He  is  trying  to  gain  mamma  over  to  his 
interest,  I  know.  It  will  be  of  no  use  if  he  does.  I  would 
sooner  die  than  marry  him !" 

"  So  having  experienced  the  misery  of  a  forced  match 
herself,  she  would  doom  you  to  the  same  fate  V*  said  George 
Trevor,  with  vehemence. 

M I  hardly  know  what  to  think,"  said  Adeline,  gently. 
**  When  I  remember  how  affectionately  she  always  treats  me, 
it  seems  impossible ;  but  when  I  see  her  encourage  so  evi- 
dently the  visits  of  Mr.  Crofton,  I  am  compelled  to  dread 
everything.*' 

"  We  may  be  mistaken  after  all,  Adeline,"  said  Trevor. 
"  These  visits  are  probably  intended  lor  Madame  La  Roche. 
Remember,  Mademoiselle,  yon  are  not  the  only  young 
and  pretty  inhabitant  of  Vine  Cottage." 

M  Oh,  I  am  sure  mat  is  not  the  case,*  said  Adeline. 
"  Mamma  has  told  me,  often  and  often,  that  no  considera- 
tion on  earth  should  induce  her  to  marry  again,  and  that  all 
her  care  now  was  to  see  me  happily  settled.  Mr.  Crofton 
and  mamma  are  now  viewing  the  conservatory  together. 
George,  I  feel  a  strange  presentiment  that  he  will  propose 
formally  for  me  this  morning,  and  that  I  shall  be  called  upon 
to  give  him  an  answer  at  once." 

**  You  will  reject  him,  then,  dear  Adeline  T9  said  Trevor 
anxiously. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?"  exclaimed  Adeline.  "  I  will  never 
bestow  my  hand  where  I  cannot  bestow  my  heart  That, 
George,  is  yours — past  praying  for !" 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  mis  one  more  proof  of  constan- 
cy," said  Trevor.  u  To  doubt  your  truth  now  would  indeed  be 
to  think  you  unworthy  of  love.  But  I  hear  footsteps  ap- 
proaching :  they  are  returning  from  the  conservatory.  Adieu, 
dear  Adeline,  for  a  time.  I  will  not  meet  Mr.  Crofton — but 
I  am  not  jealous,  mind !" 

Scarcely  had  George  Trevor  left  the  apartment  when 
Madame  La  Roche  and  Mr.  Crofton  entered  from  the  lawn. 
Mr.  Crofton  rather  precipitately  took  his  leave,  and  Madame 
La  Roche  and  Adeline  were  alone. 

"  Sit  down,  Adeline,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  you." 

Adeline  obeyed  with  me  air  of  a  martyr.  Her  presenti- 
ment had  evidently  been  bat  too  true. 

M  My  dear  child,"  continued  Madame  La  Roche,  "  you 
are  now  of  an  age  when  you  should  begin  to  thmk  of  being 
settled  in  life.  Nature  has  given  you  beauty  and  talents ;  I 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  given  you  good  education, 
and  I  may  say,  without  flattery,  that  you  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing any  man  happy.  Why,  then,  remain  single  if  you  meet 
with  one  for  whom  you  can  feel  an  affection  7" 

Adeline  offered  no  observation,  and  Madame  La  Roche 
continued: 

**  There  is  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  certain,  loves  you.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  him  to  be  as  certain  that  he  deserves 
your  love  in  return,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  if  you  tell 
me  that  he  posseses  it" 

"  My  dear  mamma,"  said  Adeline,  with  firmness,  "  it  is 
better  to  be  candid  at  once.  I  know  whom  you  mean,  and 
all  you  are  going  to  say ;  but  it  is  in  vain.  I  do  not  love 
him — I  never  shall  love  him — and  I  cannot  marry  him." 

"  Adeline,  Adeline !"  cried  her  mother  laughing,  *'  you 
are  too  quick  by  far  for  me.  Do  you  not  love — and  cannot 
you  marry — George  Trevor  V 

"  George  Trevor !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  her  breath  nearly 
taken  away  by  astonishment 

"  Ay,  George  Trevor!"  said  her  mother.   "  So,  you  Mush 


now;  and  I  was  not  mistaken,  I  find,  in  supposing  mat  you 
loved  each  other.  I  am  glad  of  it,  dear  child,  and  give  my 
most  willing  consent  to  your  union." 

"  I  feared  you  would  not  listen  to  him,  or  I  would  have 
I  confided  in  you,"  said  Adeline,  half-laughing  and  half-cry- 
ing  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected  realization  of  hopes  aha 
scarcely  dared  to  entertain. 

"  Not  listen  to  him !  and  that  merely  because  at  present 
he  happens  to  be  poor!"  exclaimed  Madame  La  Roche. 
"  Ah,  my  Adeline  !  it  is  love,  not  wealth,  that  should  be 
considered ;  and  if  George  Trevor  be  poor — are  we  not 
rich  enough  ?  But,"  exclaimed  she,  holding  down  her  head 
and  speaking  falteringly,  "  now  that  I  have  wished  you  aB 
happiness  and  consented  to  your  marriage,  will  you,  dear  lit 
tie  friend,  wish  me  the  same— and  consent  to  my  marriage?" 

"  You  ?  you  marry  again  2"  exclaimed  Adeline. 

"And  have  you  been  so  blind  as  to  suspect  nothing?" 
said  Madame  La  Roche,  raising  her  head  and  smiling.  M I 
will  conceal  it  from  you  no  longer.  You  know  that  I  was 
married  in  France  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  you  do  not  know 
that  before  that  I  had  given  roy  heart  in  England  to  a  youth 
whose  only  fault  was  poverty.  My  parents  had  forbidden 
him  the  house,  and  on  hearing  of  my  engagement  on  the 
continent,  he  went  out  in  despair  to  India.  Some  two 
months  ago,  you  may  remember,  we  were  at  a  large  ball. 
How  can  I  describe  to  you  my  sensations  when  I  saw  there 
!  the  man  whom  I  had  loved  in  my  early  youth — whom  I  still 
loved  !    I  recognized  him  even  before  I  heard  his  name.*' 

"  And  that  name  was— Crofton,"  said  Adeline,  much 
afiected. 

«•  It  was,"  replied  Madame  La  Roche.  "  He  had  re. 
mained  single,  though  he  had  grown  rich  enough  to  buy,  if 
he  had  so  willed  it,  some  poor  girl — as  I  myself  had  been 
bought  Adeline,  he  has  prevailed  on  me  to  change  my  re* 
solution  of  never  marrying  again.    Do  you  wish  me  joy  ?" 

The  mother  and  the  daughter  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
and  mingled  their  team ;  but  assuredly  they  were  not  team 
of  sorrow. 

On  the  same  morning  the  two  weddings  were  celebrated ; 
and  opinions  were  divided  whether  the  matronly  or  the 
youthful  bride  looked  the  more  charming. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

"Women,  who  comprehend  well  their  rights  sad  duties  as 
mother*,  cannot  certainly  complain  of  their  destiny.  If  there  ex** 
any  inequality  between  the  meant  of  happineai  accorded  to  the  two 
sexes.  It  is  In  favour  of  women." 

M  The  mother  who  lives  in  her  children  and  her  grandchildren,  has, 
among  the  human  race,  the  beautiful  privilege  of  not  knowing  the 
I  sorrows  of  old  age." 

THB  GRANDMOTHER. 

The  education  of  women  tends  chiefly  towards  the  intel- 
lect ;  but  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  heart,  that  it  should  be  directed.  Were 
we  to  enlighten  the  heart,  virtues  only  would  remain,  and, 
instead  of  women,  we  might  have  angels. 

And  it  is,  indeed,  to  this  defect  of  education,  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  women  may  be  traced.  Maternal  ten* 
derness,  for  example,  is  full  of  deceptions,  which,  though 
taking  their  rise  in  cold  selfishness,  we  never  fail  of  attribut- 
ing to  love.  Enlighten  the  soul  of  the  poor  mother,  and 
you  will  cause  transports  of  delight  to  spring  from  the  very 
feeling  which  now  overwhelms  her. 

A  woman  grows  old ;  the  homage  of  the  world  forsakes 
her ;  but  she  has  children ;  she  nurses,  she  educates,  she 
basks  in  the  warm  rays  of  these  young  creatures,  who  are 
born  to  love  her.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  hour  marked 
out  both  by  nature  and  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  child  must 
leave  its  mother ;  the  son  to  receive  his  wife,  the  daughter 
to  receive  her  husband.  The  maternal  nest  is  no  longer 
large  enough ;  the  birds  fly  away,  the  brood  is  dispersed. 
Other  rocks  are  wanting  to  the  eagle,  other  shades  to  the 
dove,  other  loves  to  all.  It  is  then  that  the  poor  mother, 
oppressed  with  feelings  hitherto  unknown,  finds  her  task 
finished,  perceives  her  own  isolation,  sees  a  blank  in  the 
future,  and  knows  no  longer  how  to  employ  Hfe.  Here 
indeed  is  a  profound  evil,  though  hitherto  unnoticed  by 
moralists! 

This  feeling,  which  devours  her,  and  which  has  not  a 
name;  this  feeling,  which  saddens  her  in  beholding  her 
daughters  happy  and  in  a  happineai  which  springs  not  from 
herself,  cannot  be  jealousy,  cannot  be 
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regret  of  the  pest ;  and  yet  we  detect  in  it  every  appearance 
of  them.  The  soloons  of  Paris  yet  resound  with  the  history 
of  Madame  de  Bal ,  a  pious  and  charitable  woman,  re- 
splendent in  all  the  graces  of  second  youth,  who  threw  her- 
self into  a  cloister  to  avoid  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
her  two  daughters,  whose  education  she  had  carefully  di- 
rected. "  What  !"  said  she,  "strangers  to  supplant  me  in 
my  daughters'  affections !  Twenty  years  of  tenderness  and 
devotion  to  be  effaced  by  a  few  days  of  delirium!  To  be 
left  thus  alone,  to  be  forgotten  by  my  children,  and  to  have 
my  sufferings  even  held  in  derision !  I  dare  not  interrogate 
myself;  my  feelings  affright  me ;  they  resemble  envy.  But 
can  I  be  jealous  of  the  affections  of  my  daughters  1"  A  sad 
question,  but  one  which  almost  every  mother  might  address 
to  herself,  at  the  fatal  hour  when  a  husband  separates  her 
from  her  daughter.  Let  us  leave  the  unreflecting  to  accuse 
nature  of  a  monstrosity,  the  whole  cause  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  false  system  of  education.  We  have  pointed 
out  the  evil ;  we  must  now  look  for  the  remedy.  The  evil 
is  in  believing  that  the  mission  of  the  mother  has  terminated 
the  moment  that  she  is  deprived  by  some  stranger  of  the 
attentions  of  her  daughters.  For  the  remedy — it  consists  in 
the  discovery  of  the  true  mission  of  the  grandmother,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  discovery  of  all  the  joys  which  she  can  dif- 
fuse, of  all  the  benefits  which  she  can  confer. 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  marriage  weakens,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, those  sweet  ties  which  unite  the  daughter  to  the 
mother.  But  how  shall  this  be  otherwise  ?  Unhappy  moth- 
ers I  before  you  accuse  nature,  have  courage  to  ask  your, 
selves  what  you  have  done  to  prepare  for  a  revolution  so 
complete  in  the  existence  of  this  feeble  creature  ?  Yesterday 
she  was  a  timid  child,  living  only  in  the  affection  of  her 
mother;  to-day  she  is  a  woman,  who  imparts  happiness, 
and  whose  caprices  are  deified  by  love.  The  young  girl 
obeyed,  the  young  wife  commands;  and,  in  this  rapid  trans- 
ition, you  wonder  that  vanity,  delirium  of  the  senses,  pride, 
and,  more  than  these,  love,  have  wrought  their  accustomed 
effects. 

But  this  evil,  which  you  deplore,  and  which  it  has  been 
so  easy  to  avert,  is  but  a  transient  effervescence.  The  moth- 
er will  soon  recover  her  daughter;  she  will  find  her  again, 
happy  or  unhappy,  (no  matter,)  she  will  find  her  daughter 
again,  to  console,  to  enlighten,  to  love  her.  Consolations 
and  love  are  the  life  of  the  maternal  heart 

Thus  then  the  mother,  far  from  being  transformed  into  an 
useless  and  passive  being,  after  the  marriage  of  her  children, 
becomes  the  guardian  angel  of  her  new  family.  Careless  of 
the  charms  which  yet  remain  to  herself,  freed  from  domestic 
anxieties,  having  renounced  the  world  and  its  frivolities,  she 
finds  herself  again  in  the  midst  of  her  beloved  ones,  whom 
she  enriches  with  the  treasures  of  her  experience.  She 
alone  understands  attentive  devotedness,  kind  foresights; 
she  alone  possesses  that  goodness  which  nothing  exhausts, 
and  that  unfailing  tact,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  love,  can 
comprehend  or  divine  all  griefs.  See  her  at  her  daughter's 
side  on  every  approach  of  indisposition ;  how  she  forsees  the 
accidents,  how  she  guards  against  the  uneasiness,  the  dis- 
gusts, that  threaten  her !  What  tender  confiding* !  What 
sweet  ministrations !  What  cares,  which  she  alone  knows 
the  exact  moment  to  alleviate !  At  length  cornea  the  first 
pains,  which  cause  the  young  husband  to  fly,  but  which 
chain  the  mother  more  closely  to  the  bed  of  her  daughter. 
There  is  also  another  woman,  who  awaits  the  new-born  and 
handles  it  with  indifference  ;  it  is  the  nurse,  who  only  acts 
in  her  vocation.  But  with  what  transport  does  the  grand- 
mother receive  the  innocent  creature  !  how  she  broods  over 
it  with  her  looks,  how  she  cherishes  it  with  her  love !  Ob, 
she  is  doubly  a  mother ;  she  has  recovered  both  the  emotions 
of  her  youth  and  the  joys  of  maternity.  There  she  is,  all 
tenderness,  bustle,  and  trepidation;  she  watches  over  the 
child's  slumbers,  comprehends  its  least  cries,  anticipates  all 
its  wants,  and  divines  ail  its  instincts.  The  young  wife,  ex- 
hausted and  suffering,  scarce  dares,  in  her  inexperience,  to 
touch  the  fragile  creature ;  but  the  grandmother,  radiant 
with  joy,  raises  it  to  the  maternal  bosom,  and,  having  placed 
it  at  this  source  of  life,  brings  back  the  distracted  husband 
to  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  in  the  fulness  of  maternal 
feeling  thus  doubled,  pours  over  these  three  beings  the 
treasures  of  her  benediction.  Oh,  then  all  pains  are  forgot, 
ten,  and,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  Creation,  the  family  pros- 
pers and  increases  under  the  eye  of  the  Almighty.  Then 
comes  the  physical  cares,  necessary  alike  to  the  health  of 


the  mother  and  to  the  life  of  the  child ;  misskms  of  prudence 
and  devotedness,  which  demand  a  long  experience  aided 
by  much  love,  and  which  a  young  wife  can  learn  only  from 
her  mother.  For  instance,  there  is  not  a  wife,  who,  nt  the 
cradle  of  her  babe,  does  not  give  way  to  the  moot  restless 
inquietude.  The  slightest  accident  throws  her  into  a  fever. 
the  feeblest  cry  alarms  her.  Harken  to  her;  she  is  recount- 
ing sad  stories,  and,  in  the  vivacity  of  her  anguish,  becomes 
exhausted  without  comfort  to  herself  or  good  to  the  child. 
Not  so  with  the  grandmother;  she  is  less  alarmed,  because 
she  has  more  experience  ;  and  then  she  is  acquainted  with 
the  symptoms,  she  has  secrets  of  her  own  for  alleviating 
them ;  then  she  is  patient,  she  can  wait ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  attention,  that,  in  all  the  ills  of  infancy,  zaatwe 
calls  more  for  our  patience  than  for  our  remedies.  The  beat 
physician  of  infancy  is  patience. 

Such  is  the  almost  divine  mission  of  the  grandmother.     It 
is  to  accomplish  this  mission,  that  God  has  endowed  women 
in  the  decline  of  life,  with  so  much  courage  and  sensibility. 
In  proportion  to  the  wretchedness  of  her,  who,  forgetting-  her 
lost  freshness  of  youth,  and  laden  with  finery,  runs  after  the 
vain   homage  that  flies  her,  is  that  woman's  glory,  who, 
though  still  beautiful,  is  seen  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren.    Thus  the  woman  between  forty-five  and 
sixty,  instead  of  withering  away  in  solitude,  becomes  the 
soul  of  a  new  society.    Every  young  household  claims  her 
and  makes  a  hohday  of  her  presence,  for  wherever  she  turns 
her  steps,  moral  power  and  tender  consolations  are  in  her 
train.    It  is  thus  that  families,  true  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
find,  within  themselves,  their  pleasures,  their  glory,  their  in- 
struction and  their  support    All  is  linked  together  in  the 
moral,  as  it  is  in  the  physical  world ;  and  the  grandmother 
is  not  only  the  joy,  but  the  light  of  childhood.    It  is  through 
her  that  the  daughters  resemble  their  mother,  and  that  the 
sons,  in  marrying,  carry  into  the  conjugal  mansion  the  vir- 
tues which  they  have  practised  under  the  maternal  roof. 

When  the  immortal  Richardson  sought  to  trace,  in  the 
character  of  Harriet  Byron,  the  ideal  type  of  a  perfect 
woman,  he  gave  to  her  for  her  instructress  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Shirley,  remarking,  on  all  occasions,  that  the  deceased 
mother  of  Miss  Byron  had  been  an  excellent  wife.  This 
admirable  genius  wished  us  to  understand  that  the  grand- 
mother is  a  second  mother,  and  that  her  vivifying  influence 
can. exercise  itself  over  two  successive  generations.  And, 
on  tins  subject,  we  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  by 
Madame  Campan,  that,  of  all  the  young  girls  confided  to 
her  care,  the  best  was  one  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
her  grandmother.  This  amiable  child  was  remarkable  for 
tender  piety,  order,  submission,  attentive  obedience,  and 
that  gentleness,  which,  if  it  be  not  the  first  virtue  in  a 
woman,  is  perhaps  her  most  powerful  means  of  happiness. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  mean  to  insist  on  the  education  given 
by  a  grandmother  as  being  better  than  that  given  by  a 
mother,  but  only  that  the  grandmother  can  best  inspire  and 
direct  the  mother  in  each  successive  care  required  by  infan- 
cy and  youth ;  delightful  cares,  which  ward  off  peril  and 
lead  to  virtue  by  the  path  of  pleasure  and  example ;  cares, 
which  all  women  understand,  and  of  which  it  has  been 
given  to  no  man  to  comprehend  the  charm  and  possess  him. 
self  of  the  sweet  secrets.  We  will  enter  into  no  details  on 
this  part  of  education :  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  exhausted 
it ;  but  what  we  shall  never  be  weary  of  repeating,  is,  that 
the  heart  of  a  wife,  the  heart  of  a  mother,  is  the  strongest, 
the  most  disinterested,  and  the  most  ardent,  upon  earth. 

From  all  these  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn:  the  first, 
that  women  are  not  unhappy  in  growing  old,  except  when 
they  misunderstand  their  twofold  mission  of  roomer  and 
grandmother ;  the  second,  that  society,  in  the  present  day, 
shaken  even  to  its  foundations,  can  only  be  re-established 
by  means  of  the  family,  and  that  the  family  itself  cannot  ac 
acquire  true  elevation  except  by  the  maternal  influence. 

li  you  want  to  be  happy,  mount  a  hobby.  If  you  want 
to  be  learned,  have  a  hobby.  This  world  is  a  dreary  pises 
to  a  man  who  has  not  a  hobby.  He  knows  not  what  to  do 
with  his  time  if  he  has  got  any  to  spare,  and  if  he  has  got 
none  to  spare,  he  knows  not  how  to  season  his  labour  so  as 
to  make  it  palatable.  A  man  will  leam  more  in  a  week  rid- 
ing on  a  hobby,  than  in  twelve  months  walking  on  his  learn- 
er soles.  Boys  should  not  cease  to  ride  hobbies  when  they 
become  men ;  they  ought  merely  to  procure  more  manly 
bobbies,  and  ride  on. 
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A  DREAM  OF  HOME. 


The  day  "  gone,  dark 


the  tides, 


be  day  «  gon««  darfcarow  the  smei 

The  timid  »Un  their  lamp*  reveal, 
And  o'er  earth's  weary,  drowsy  eyes, 

Night's  deep  and  tomb-like  shadows  steal. 
But  o'er  my  soul  a  pale  light  streams, 

Too  taint  for  heaven,  too  pure  for  earth  \ 
It  guides  me  through  the  land  of  dreams, 

To  my  far-distant  land  of  birth. 
Hie  land  of  friends,  the  land  of  love- 
How  radiantly  its  vision  beams, 
As  well-known  faces  seem  to  move 

And  smile  before  my  sight,  in  dreams. 
Their  voices  on  my  senses  tall. 

Like  heavenly  music,  silent  loot: ; 
They  tremble  on  rav  heart,  and  call 

Its  slumbering  echoes  into  song. 
Now  as  I  gase  their  forms  expand, 

More  closely  to  my  side  they  move ; 
They  take  me  gently  by  the  hand, 

They  utter  words  of  peace  and  love. 
I  feel  their  kisses  on  my  brow, 

Their  soft  sighs  stealing  through  my  hair, 
I  see  their  eyes  with  love  overflow — 

My  tears  of  joy  flow  freely  I  here. 
Beautiful  forms  !   They  put  to  flight 

The  moody  clouds  that  round  me  roll, 
And  thine  like  gentle  start,  to  light 

The  solemn  midnight  of  my  tool ! 
A  lovely  dream  !— but  it  is  gone — 

Awaken'd  by  the  noise  of  men, 
I  lie  upon  my  conch  alone, 

And  rise  to  busy  life  again. 
The  dream  is  gone — but  still  the  hue 

Of  its  rare  lustre  round  me  gleams, 
And,  for  this  happy  interview, 

I  bless  the  Goa  of  love  and  dreamt. 
I  rive,  not  niggardly,  to  Him, 

Thanks  for  my  present  peace  of  mind, 
Thanks  for  the  memory  of  my  dream, 

Thanks  for  the  hope  with  it  combin'd. 
And  ever,  when  night's  heavy  wing 

Shall  fan  me  till  mine  eyelids  close, 
I'll  need  no  brighter  dream  to  bring 

My  worn-out  spirit  to  repose. 


SL1P-SLOPPERIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  Manas.  Galm  ajtd  Sbatom: 

A  fit  of  illness  and  a  subsequent  absence  from  town  have 
interrupted  my  bi-weekly  missives  for  a  while,  but  having 
recovered  both  health  and  customary  whereabout,  I  beg 
leave  to  resume  the  long-held  button  of  your  subscribers' 
attention.  While  I  am  getting  over  my  demrrienti  feeling, 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  endeavour  to  amuse  them 
with  tome  things  I  have  noticed  out  of  New. York. 

By  special  favour  I  got  a  tight,  while  in  Boston,  of  Craw- 
ford's statue  of  Orpheus,  not  yet  open  for  public  exhibition. 
As  I  stated  in  a  former  letter,  the  Athtnmum  has,  most  ap- 
preciatively, erected  a  new  building  expressly  for  this  work  of 
art,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  the  finishing  of  the 
walls  of  the  interiour.  It  is  a  lorry  room,  and  the  statue  is 
placed  on  a  pedestal  of  masonry  (rather  oddly  I  thought)  in 
the  corner.  It  was,  unfortunately,  badly  packed  at  Florence, 
and  when  taken  from  the  box,  in  Boston,  the  legs  were 
found  to  be  both  broken  off  Mr.  Dexter,  a  young  sculptor 
of  singular  mechanical  dexterity  as  well  as  promising  genius, 
(the  author  of  the  admirable  bust  of  Dickens,)  was  employed 
to  restore  ft,  and  has  done  It  wonderfully.  It  requires  close 
examination  to  perceive  the  fracture,  and  the  discolouration 
might  easily  be  taken,  even  then,  for  stains  in  the  marble, 
so  evidently  are  the  statuary  hnes  preserved  as  the  artist 
designed  them. 

The  statue  is  of  the  size  of  life— nude,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  mantle,  and  sandals  upon  the  feet.  Orpheus 
m  represented  as  just  emerging  from  hell,  and  passing  Cer- 
berus, whom  he  has  put  to  sleep  with  ms  music.  The  three- 
headed  dog  is  «  nid,  md,  nodding"  with  hie  three  heads,  and 


either  has  two  tails  (which  was  not  down  in  sty  mythology) 
or  his  mmeaud  is  earefuliy  combed  away,  xrradonrja-wise, 
into  two  parts.  The  figure  is  bent  over,  Kke  a  man  emerg- 
ing from  a  cavern,  and  the  right  band  is  held  over  the  eyes 
as  if  to  protect  them  from  the  sudden  blaze  of  daylight, 
while  the  mantle  is  lifted  from  the  back  by  the  current  of 
air  rushing  in,  leaving  the  body  and  limbs,  by  this  natural 
and  poetical  contrivance,  nude  for  sculpture.  Hie  nice  of 
Orpheus,  like  the  action  and  feeling  of  the  limbs,  expresses 
intent,  but  soft  and  subdued,  earnestness.  It  is  an  exquisite. 
ly  beautiful  youth,  on  the  verge  of  manhood— slight,  grace, 
ful  and  Mooraingly  filled  out ;  and  I  thought  the  body  one  of 
the  most  life-like  and  perfect  representations  of  nature  I  had 
ever  seen  in  marble.  I  presume  the  artist  intended  to  rep- 
resent Orpheus  at  the  moment  before  he  tends  Ins  wife 
back  to  hell  by  looking  prematurely  after  her.  (Query- 
moral?)  He  holds  the  lyre,  with  which  he  has  just  <*h«rt^ 
the  internals,  upon  his  left  hip,  and  the  eager  action,  ex- 
pressing die  instant  preceding  the  completion  of  a  desperate 
undertaking,  is  finely  conceived,  and  breathed  into  sculpture. 
The  only  objection  I  could  make  to  the  statue  was  one  that 
is  simply  a  difference  of  conception,  and,  to  his  own,  the 
artist  is  quite  entitled.  I  expected  a  less  effeminate  person 
and  couotenance.  Orpheus  was  an  "  old  married  man,'*  and 
a  reformer  and  lawgiver  before  Eurydice's  fatal  flirtation  with 
Arfctasus ;  and  hit  character,  both  in  fact  and  fable,  in  tradi- 
tion and  in  Virgil's  verse,  was  one  of  most  masculine  nod 
self-denying  energy.  He  was  a  Grahamite,  too,  (the  only 
man  of  that  age  who  would  not  eat  flesh  and  eggs,)  and  was 
finally  torn  in  pieces  by  the  women  because  he  was  an  in- 
corrigible widower— both  which  evince  rather  harsh  quali- 
ties, and  are  not  expreeeed  in  the  Cupidon  figure  of  Craw- 
ford's Orpheus.  I  am  glad  I  have  such  trouble  to  find  a 
fault,  however,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  work  altogether,  aa  a 
most  triumphant  effort  of  American  genius. 

I  saw  another  fine  piece  of  art  in  Boston— Harding's  fuU- 
length  portrait  of  Governor  Seward.  It  carries  conviction, 
at  a  first  glance,  that  it  is  true  to  the  life,  and,  indeed,  a  finer 
piece  of  work  than  the  head  cannot  be  found  in  the  portrait- 
painting  of  this  country.  It  is  breathing  with  character  and 
individuality,  and  an  absolute  likeness,  besides  being  faultless 
in  colour.  The  figure  is  correctly  done,  no  doubt,  but  Jupiter 
himself  in  black  coat  and  trousers  would  be  unpictureaque, 
and  Harding  has  done  bis  possible,  redeeming  the  horrors  of 
modem  costume  a  little  by  an  ingenious  and  graceful  disposi. 
tion  of  the  cloak.  Beside  tins  picture  stood  the  most  capital 
portrait  of  the  country,  I  think— Harding's  AUston.  This 
M  other  self"  of  the  departed  poet-artist  is  about  to  be  en- 
graved in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  I  am  happy  to  hear. 

Speaking  of  Allston,  I  was  told  in  Boston  that  his  funeral 
was  by  torch-light,  after  nine  in  the  evening,  and  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  befitting  ceremonies  ever  witnessed. 
He  was  laid  on  the  bier,  simply  wrapt  in  his  shroud  and 
covered  with  a  pall,  and  was  home  on  men's  shoulders  to 
the  tomb,  and  there  coffined.  These  differences  from  ordi- 
nary burial  were  of  his  own  directing  some  time  before  death. 
The  wish  to  be  excepted  from  the  commonplace  horrors  of 
burial  would  be  ^ery  natural  to  a  mind  like  Allston's. 

The  Lecturing  System,  which  the  Evening  Post  flunks  hi 
dying  by  surfeit  in  New- York,  is  in  full  vigour  in  Boston, 
and  it  was  thought  that  Macready  would  have  made  more 
money  at  it  than  by  theatricals.  I  think  myself  that  lectur- 
ers should  be  rather  differently  chosen,  and  that  the  object 
should  be  rather  to  come  amusingly  at  the  anatomy  of  so- 
ciety than  to  hear  the  preacbing-and-water  of  which  the 
lecturers  are  now  delivered.  Why  not  specify  the  subjects 
and  choose  the  lecturer  accordingly?  If  Sprague  the  cashier 
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woold  lectors  on  the  pathos  of  discount  and  die  anxieties  of 
investment;  if  the  head  clerk  in  a  retail  dry-goods  shop 
would  unfold  the  inveiglements  used  for  cheapening  and 
getting  credit,  (life  across  the  counter,  that  is  to  say ;)  if  a 
fireman  would  give  us  the  pros  and  cons  of  excitement  and 
combination,  esprit  de  corps,  and  what  stimulant  there 
would  be  in  putting  out  fires  for  charity  were  other  stimu- 
lants to  fail ;  if  any  intelligent  business  man  or  mechanic 
would  lecture  simply  on  the  threads  of  society  and  common 
life  which  he  lives  by  pulling— why,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
lectures  would  be  entertaining  and  in  no  danger  of  being 
thinly  attended.  The  greatest  mysteries  of  life  are  the  com- 
mon linings  of  common  brains,  and  since  people  are  tired 
of  the  a  turning  out  to  the  sun"  of  the  satin  and  velvet  of 
refinement  and  education,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  the 
plainer  stuffs  without  ceremony.  A  lecturer  hired  to  pick 
each  trade  and  profession  of  its  mysteries  by  diligent  inqui- 
ry, and  to  embody  these  mysteries  in  presentable  elocution, 
might  do  a  thriving  busmen. 

I  was  talking  of  pictures  just  now.  A  Boston  merchant 
told  me  that  he  had  made  a  considerable  speculation  lately 
by  sending  fifty  "  copies  of  the  old  masters'*  (imported  Italian 
pictures)  to  California  !  He  chanced  to  be  passing  a  shop 
where  they  were  to  be  put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  the 
lot — fifty  paintings — at  ten  dollars  each,  frame  and  all.  They 
sold  to  the  Californikers  at  a  great  profit  But  the  original 
faith  in  the  speculation  is  the  miracle  of  the  business. 

The  influensa  is  raging  in  Boston,  every  body  talking  thick 
through  the  nose.  I  never  saw  such  universality  of  grippe, 
the  air  in  New- York  is  as  pitiless  and  penetrating  as  a 
search-warrant,  but  it  seems  to  have  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  "  Etesian  breezes,"  and  a  bad  cold  I  started  with  from 
Boston  left  me  somewhere  in  the  Sound,  for  I  arrived  with- 
out  it    Perhaps,  like  Eurydice,  it  turned  back  at  HeU-gate. 

The  pulse  of  Broadway  is  accelerated  to  fever  beat  There 
is  good  deigning  in  the  white  margins  of  that  long  page 
of  black  letter,  and  the  astonished  coal  and  smoke  at  weath- 
ercock level  is  doubtless  agitated  violently  with  the  change 
from  the  contralto  monotone  of  wheels  to  the  "  frightful 
tmtamarre*  of  bell-metal.    Sidewalks  wet  and  slippery. 

A  very  short  absence  from  a  great  city  unhinges  one's 
metropolitan  habitude,  and,  on  returning,  one  looks  at  the 
placards  on  the  walls  as  one  does  at  the  features  of  a  long 
absent  friend,  doubtful  of  what  degree  of  change  these 
superficial  lines  may  be  the  exponents.  None  but  your 
diurnal  cit  reads  playbills  with  indifference  and  incredulity ! 
The  writing  on  the  walls  just  now  is,  more  than  usual,  flowe- 
ry in  its  promises  of  amusement,  and  though  "  promising  is 
the  very  air  o'  the  time,"  and  "  performance  is  ever  the  dul- 
ler for  his  act,"  I  wanted  last  night  a  Mephistophilian  ubiqui- 
ty—the temptations  were  so  many.  Niblo's  equestrian 
pageants  are  glowingly  advertised,  and  said  to  be  very  splen- 
did. New  dancing-girls  at  the  Chatham — new  fun  at  Mitch- 
ell's Olympic-— concerts  in  all  directions — lectures  more  than 
plenty— fortune-tellers  and  jugglers,  dwarfs  and  fat  children, 
new  oyster  palaces,  and  all  manner  of  balls,  bewilder  the 
eye  of  the  street  passenger  with  their  rhetoric  of  placard. 

Mncready  was  playing  Werner  at  the  Park  last  night, 
and  I  looked  in  fox  a  few  moments.  The  bouse  was  about 
half  fulL  As  I  entered  he  was  commencing  the  long  pas- 
sage of  reproach  to  Ulric,  which  he  utters  throughout  at  the 
tip-toe  agony  scream.  A  smart  friction  of  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  with  a  nutmeg-grater  would  be  an  emollient  in 
comparison.  Why  should  this  accomplished  actor  aggra- 
vate his  defects  so  painfully !  That  pipe  of  his  would  have 
been  a  disqualification  for  any  mm  voce  vocation  to  the 
mind  of  a  less  persevering  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its 


dissonance  might  be  abated  by  the  degree  of  discipline  he 
is  willing  to  praotiee  on  other  capabilities.  He  was  well 
supported,  by  the  way,  by  Miss  Cushman.  Mrs.  Stoma 
has  given  place  to  this  lady,  and  returned  to  the  shades  of 
the  past  generation.  Her  Orpheus,  Mr.  Simpson,  will  not  go 
after  her  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

A  sudden  impulse,  as  I  came  out  of  the  theatre,  led  me  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  milliners4and  in  New- York— the  ex- 
istence of  which,  "  minion  of  the  lamps"  as  I  hare  been,  I 
had  not  suspected.  I  jumped  into  an  omnibus  that  was 
passing,  with  a  mere  curiosity  to  see  how  fax  into  the  Orient 
the  brilliant  shops  of  East  Broadway  extended.  We  passed 
by  the  terra  cognita  of  Catherine-street  and  Chatham,  and 
their  picturesque  sellers  of  chesnuts  by  torch-light,  and  kept 
up  the  well-lighted  avenue  of  the  Bowery,  when  (to  my 
momentary  disappointment)  the  omnibus  turned  suddenly 
to  the  right,  down  Grand-street  As  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lamps  and  shop  windows  did  not  diminish,  however,  I  kept 
my  seat,  and,  to  my  surprise,  rode  on  through  a  new  Road- 
way which  seemed  to  me  interminable.  I  got  out  at  last  to 
walk  back  and  look  at  it  more  leisurely.  The  shops  on  the 
south  side  were  nearly  all  those  of  mimnera  and  fancy 
article  dealers,  differing  from  those  of  Greenwich-street  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city  in  being  smaller,  blighter  coloured 
in  the  array  of  goods,  (as  if  ministering  to  a  gaudier  taste,) 
and  more  in  the  style  of  street  stalls,  such  as  arc  common  io 
small  Italian  towns.  There  was  another  primitive  peculiari- 
ty in  the  apparent  custom  in  that  region,  for  the  whole  fiuni. 
ly  to  wait  behind  the  counter.  In  one  very  crowded  aad 
low-raftered  shop,  the  sign  of  which  was  "  Cheap  Jemmy," 
the  mother  and  half  a  dozen  stout  daughters  were  all  busy 
waiting  on  customers,  while  a  child  in  arms  was  dandled  by 
a  little  girl  sitting  by  the  stove.  Every  thing  about  the  shop 
was  of  the  strictest  school  of  the  thrifty  primitive.  Seeing 
a  pretty  and  intelligent-looking  milliner  with  her  hands  cross- 
ed over  the  glass  case  on  her  counter,  a  few  doors  from 
"  Cheap  Jemmy,"  I  went  in  and  bought  a  pair  of  gloves, 
for  the  sake  of  asking  a  question  or  two.  She  said  rents 
were  much  cheaper  in  Grand-street  than  in  the  other  shop- 
ping streets  of  the  city,  and  goods  proportionabry  cheaper. 
The  coloured  people  do  their  shopping  principally  there.  She 
was  not  acquainted  at  all  in  Grand-street  When  she  want, 
ed  to  go  out  she  got  into  an  omnibus  and  went  down  town. 
Altogether,  the  Grand-street  shops  are  unlike  the  other  pans 
of  the  city — gayer  and  mare  picturesque — and  file  seems  to 
be  centralized  and  crowded  together  there,  as  if  it  were  a 
suburb  across  a  river.  I  must  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
geography  of  this  quarter.  Imagine  Manhattan  to  be  a  man. 
with-a-bat-on  (Union  square  the  hat)  lying  on  his  back,  with 
Castle  Garden  for  a  bunnion  on  his  great  toe,  Broadway 
would  be  bis  spine  and  intestinal  canal,  Chelsea  aad  Green- 
wich his  right  arm,  Grand-street  his  outstretched  left  arm, 
the  Tabernacle  and  Tombs,  City  Hall  and  Park,  his  rotund 
corporation,  spleen,  liver,  etc.  In  ancient  times  the  resem- 
blance would  have  been  seised  upon  at  once  for  a  deifica- 
tion. 

A  chef  (Pcsuvre  of  daguerreotype  is  in  preparation.  TThe 
Senate  chamber  is  to  be  engraved  after  photographs  in  the 
best  style  of  Apollo,  Chilton,  and  Edwards!  These  gentle, 
men  (the  god  of  light  not  the  least  enterprising  and  efficient 
of  the  three)  have  in  preparation  a  magnificent  engraving 
of  the  senators  in  appropriate  positions,  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  finest  English  prints.  This  is  a  bold  and  beau- 
tiful  undertaking,  and,  from  the  known  skill  and  .enterprise 
of  these  gentlemen,  will  doubtless  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. Whether  an  adequate  recompense  can  be  realised 
in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen.    Most  of  the  1 
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for  tint  engraving  were  obtained  at  the  daguerreotype  galle- 
ry of  these  gentlemen,  and  theirs  is  an  art  particularly  suited 
to  the  transfer  of  the  etroi^liiieamenlB  of  eenaterial  frees. 
Hie  engraving  will  be  a  curiosity.  A  celebrated  artist  is  to 
be  employed  for  the  grouping. 

A  couple  of  lads  of  fourteen  have  issued  the  first  number 
of  a  newspaper  about  as  large  as  two  outspread  hands,  ceil. 
ed  Tee  Independent.  I  was  standing  in  my  office  yester- 
day, when  one  of  them,  a  singularly  beautiful  and  bright- 
looking  little  fellow,  stepped  in  and  handed  me  one  of  his 
papers  with  the  finished  air  of  a  Ganymede.  It  is  very  clev- 
erly put  together,  and  I  should  think  might  go  as  long  as 
boys  and  girls  (with  the  permission  of  Miller  and  the  pro- 
phots)  are  perpetuated. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  gifted  artist  Inman,  who 
has  been  some  time  ill,  is  supposed  to  be  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery. The  country  would  lose  in  him  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  men  of  genius. 

The  sun  has  been  doing  hie  work  while  I  have  been  doing 
mine,  and  has  blackened  the  earth  that  was  white  in  the 
morning,  as  I  have  blackened  this  sheet  that  was  in  the 
morning  as  immaculate.  I  shall  leave  my  more  industrious 
cotemporary  to  go  on,  while  I  stop  and  dine. 

The  /public  has  been  in  the  dilemma  of  Captain  Macheath 
for  several  days— two  enchanters  having  appointed  for  their 
delights  the  same  evening. 

Late,  last  night,  the  Norwegian,  016  Bull,  (pronounced 
(Hay  Bull,)  did  the  magnanimous,  and  yielded  the  use  of 
one  of  the  world's  entire  evenings  to  his  rival,  Vieux-tempe, 
whose  concert  comes  off,  therefore,  as  announced,  this  even- 
ing. I  shall  go  to  hear  him,  and  will  tell  you  all  I  can 
fathom  in  what  I  hear. 

I  do  not  behove  that  the  leaven  of  eogueecenth  which 
*  leavens  the  whole  lump"  into  rapture  with  these  perform- 
ers, amounts  to  more  than  three  people  in  an  audience  of 
tare*  thousand,  and  I  think  that  even  those  three  would  be 
puzzled  to  distinguish  between  Wallace,  016  Bull,  and  Vieux- 
tempe,  if  they  played  the  same  pieces  behind  a  screen.  (I  do 
not  mention  Artot,  because  he  plays  to  the  heart  exclusively.) 

Nobody  with  nerves  can  ait  out  a  concert,  it  is  true,  with, 
out  having  the  keys  of  tears  occasionally  swept  over,  as  a 
child,  thrumming  a  piano,  will  occasionally  produce  a  sweet 
or  mournful  combination  of  sounds  by  accident.  But  be- 
cause our  eyes  are  once  or  twice  moistened,  and  because 
we  occasionally  feel  that  the  corner  of  the  veil  is  twitched 
which  separates  us  from  the  chainless  articulation  we  ache 
after,  it  m  no  sign  that  we  at  all  comprehend  the  drift  of  the 
player's  meaning,  or  see  into  the  world  of  complex  harmony 
whither  he  gropes  but  confusedly  himself  I  have  not  beard 
the  violin  of  016  Bull,  but  I  have  talked  with  him  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  most  inspired  creatures, 
(and  I  should  have  thought  so  if  I  had  met  him  as  a  savage 
in  the  woods,)  whose  conversation  I  have  ever  listened  to. 
He  talks  a  braided  language  of  French,  Italian,  and  English, 
plucking  expression  to  himself  with  a  clutch ;  and  though  he 
moulds  every  idea  with  a  powerful  originality,  he  evidently 
does  not  give  birth  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  is  writh- 
ing in  hta  brain.  If  there  were  a  volcano  missing  in  Nor- 
way, I  should  fancy  we  had  encountered  it  on  its  travels— 
the  crater  not  provided  for  in  its  human  metempsychosis. 
Probably  016  Bull  finds  ma  violin  a  much  more  copious  vent 
than  language,  for  his  imprisoned  lav*— but  to  earn  that  lava 
ante  language  as  he  pours  it  out  in  tangled  chromatics, 
would  be  to  comprehend  his  music,  and  that,  I  say  again, 
is  not  done  by  more  than  three  in  three  thousand,  if  dene  at 
all!  I  told  him  I  should  like  to  hear  him  play  a  Pimpro- 
vtffo,  after  he  had  seen  Niagara,  and  upon  that  he  gave  me 


a  description  of  wild  Norwegian  scenery,  describing  how  he 
had  tried  to  utter  in  music  the  effect  it  had  produced  upon 
him — gave  it  me  with  a  "  fine  frenzy,"  that  pulled  hard 
(and  I  should  like  to  know  the  philosophy  of  that)  upon  the 
roots  of  my  hair.  There  is  something  weird  and  supernatu- 
ral about  the  man. 

Mechanical  dexterity  on  the  violin  has  as  much  to  do 
with  music,  I  believe,  as  drawing  a  bank-check  has  to  do 
with  credit  at  toe  bank — a  very  necessary  part  of  the  matter, 
but  owing  its  value  entirely  to  what  has  gone  before.  Music 
is  mmd  expressed  in  one  of  the  half-dozen  languages  we 
possess—and  as  capable  of  logic  and  transfer  into  words,  as 
painting  or  poetry,  or  expression  of  feature  and  gesture. 
016  Bull  when  playing  has  (or  ought  to  have)  an  explainable 
argument  in  his  mind,  and  the  bridge  wanting  between  him 
and  his  audience  is  a  translation  of  his  musical  argument 
into  language— given  before  or  after  the  performance.  This 
he  could  easily  do.  At  present,  it  is,  to  the  audience,  like 
a  most  eloquent  oration  in  an  unknown  tongue— compre- 
hensible only  to  the  orator. 

I  have  mentioned  in  some  book,  that  while  at  Vienna,  I 
saw  a  self-educated  philosopher  at  the  institute,  who  was  dis- 
covering the  link  between  music  and  geometry.  He  took  a 
pane  of  glass  and  covered  it  sparsely  with  dry  sand,  and 
then,  by  drawing  a  particular  note  upon  the  edge  with  a  fid- 
dle-bow, he  drove  the  sand  by  the  vibration  into  a  well-de- 
fined circle,  or  triangle,  or  square — whichever  we  chose  of 
half-a-dozen  geometrical  figures.  I  have  looked  ever  since, 
to  hear  of  an  advancement  in  this  phase  of  daguerreotype. 
Once  reduced  to  a  grammar,  music  would  be  as  articulate 
as  oratory,  and  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  its  sense 
from  its  gibberish. 

In  person  016  Bull  is  a  massive,  gladiator-like  creature, 
rather  uncouth,  passionately  impulsive  in  his  manners,  and 
with  a  confused  face,  which  only  becomes  legible  with  ex- 
treme animation.  Wide-awake,  he  is  often  handsome — 
fast-asleep,  he  is  doubtless  as  plain  as  a  Norwegian  boulder- 
stone.  If  he  ever  work  his  musical  logic  up  to  his  musical 
impulse  and  execution,  he  will  hang  the  first  lamp  in  the 
darkest  chamber  of  human  comprehension. 

I  have  two  more  steps  to  announce  to  you  in  the  advance 
of  the  gynocracy.  There  is  a  gymnasium  in  the  upper  part 
of  Broadway,  where  the  ladies  don  the  Turkish  custume, 
and  are  taught  sparrino  and  cLixBixG  in  jackets  and  loose 
trousers.  Great-coats  with  a  snug  fit  to  the  back  are  su- 
perseding cloaks  for  ladies'  out-of-door  wear.  "Merciful 
heavingB !"  as  Dick  Swiveller  would  say. 

I  have  been  looking  over  a  file  of  English  papers,  pub- 
lished at  Canton,  China,  in  which  I  find  that  'the  interpreter 
to  the  French  consulate  has  obtained  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Chinese  Dictionary,  which  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  history, 
sciences,  arts,  habits  and  usages  of  the  Chinese,  composed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  order  of 
the  Emperour  Ram-hi.  A  very  small  number  of  these  was 
printed,  for  the  emperour  and  principal  functionaries  of  the 
empire  only.  It  is  to  be  reprinted  immediately,  with  a  French 
and  English  translation.  Mr.  Cushing  goes  there  in  a  good 
time  for  finding  the  material  he  will  want  for  researches, 
literary  and  political. 

I  am  tempted  occasionally  to  send  you  for  extract  some 
racy,  brilliant  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  city  and  goings- 
on  which  appear  in  the  Aurora.  If  you  are  ever  "  gravelled 
for  lack  of  matter,"  you  will  find  spicy  clippings  in  that  pa- 
per.   The  writer,  whoever  he  is,  should  be  labelled. 

Very  black  overhead,  and  (between  mauvais-tempe  and 
Vieux-tempe)  a  fine  prospect  of  a  harvest  to-night  for  the 
hack-drivers. 
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THE  DYING  YEAR. 

Winter  is  come  again.    The  sweet  south-west 
Is  a  forgotten  wind,  and  the  strong  earth 
Has  laid  aside  its  mantle  to  be  bound 
By  the  frostrfetfer.    There  is  not  a  sound. 
Save  of  the  shatter's  heel,  and  there  is  laid 
An  icy  finger  on  the  lip  of  streams, 
And  the  clear  icicle  hangs  cold  and  still, 
And  the  snow-fall  is  noiseless  as  a  thought 
Spring  has  a  rushing  sound,  and  Summer  sends 
Many  sweet  voices  with  its  odours  out, 
And  Autumn  rustleth  its  decaying  robe 
With  a  complaining  whisper.    Winter's  dumb ! 
God  made  his  ministry  a  silent  one, 
And  he  has  given  him  a  foot  of  steel 
And  an  unlovely  aspect,  and  a  breath 
Sharp  to  the  senses— and  we  know  that  He 
Tempereth  well,  and  hath  a  meaning  hid 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  hand.    Look  up ! 
And  it  shall  be  interpreted.    Your  home 
Hath  a  temptation  now.    There  is  no  voice 
Of  waters  with  beguiling  for  your  ear. 
And  the  cool  forest  and  the  meadows  green 
Witch  not  your  feet  away ;  and  in  the  dells 
There  are  no  violets,  and  upon  the  hills 
There  are  no  sonny  places  to  lie  down. 
You  must  go  in,  and  by  your  cheerful  fire 
Wait  for  the  offices  of  love,  and  hear 
Accents  of  human  tenderness,  and  feast 
Your  eye  upon  the  beauty  of  the  young. 
It  is  a  season  for  the  quiet  thought, 
And  the  still  reckoning  with  thyself.    The  year 
Gives  back  the  spirits  of  its  dead,  and  time 
Whispers  the  history  of  its  vanished  hours; 
And  the  heart,  calling  its  affections  up, 
Counteth  its  wasted  treasure.    Life  stands  still 
And  settles  like  a  fountain,  and  the  eye 
Sees  clearly  through  its  depths,  and  noteth  all 
That  stirred  its  troubled  waters.    It  is  well 
That  Winter  with  the  dying  year  should  < 


ate  adieu  !  At  our  first  leisure  we  shall  pack  op  our  1 
trunk  and  visit  in  spirit  the  eighty  thousand  spots,  more  or 
less  secluded  and  sacred,  in  which  we  have  done  service  as 
a  while-time  and  care.beguiler.  Let  us  down  softly  from  your 
height  of  favour,  oh  kind  three-centarians!  We  leave  you 
reluctantly.  CKng  to  our  hand  at  parting,  and  wish  ns  well 
in  our  own-book-tivity !  Kind  Graham !  Kind  Godey !  an- 
other brace  of  adieus  to  yoo !  And  now,  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies who  love  us  doubly  and  singly  (L  e.  eixpence-Iy  and  for 
ourself )  in  the  Mirror — we  are  yours,  "  from  the  pineal 
gland  to  the  palate,  from  the  palate  to  the  fingers*  end" — 
(the  devotion  exacted  of  his  cook  by  old  Anecrean,  the 
hilarious.) 

•*  Monroe  smnes  sill,  que  qua  tulit  Impetus  lllos 
In  mare  (i.  e.  Mirror)  deducunt  fessss  erroribos  undss." 

For  which  prophetic  contribution  to  our  pages  the  ghoet  of 
Ovid  will  "  please  draw  at  sight" 

The  following  writ  has  been  served  upon  us  for  the  re- 
covery of  two  disregarded  contributions — but  we  will  take 
our  corporal  oath  we  never  saw  them. 
!  Monmouth  County,  New-Jersey,  $$. 

COURT  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  SMALL  CAUSES. 

BEFORE   PUBLIC  OPINION,  JUSTICE. 

H.  M.  Plaintiff, 

vs. 

New  Miaaoa,  Defendant. 

The  plaintiff  complains  of  the  defendant  in  the  following  .— 
For  that  he,,  the  said  plaintiff,  a  small  scribbler,  did,  some 
weeks  ago,  send  unto  the  said  defendant,  the  New  Mirror,  far 
publication  in  said  New  Mirror,  a  i 


OUR  ADIEU  TQ  THE  MAGAZINES* 
Adieu  to  the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac  !  Adieu,  oh  Gem 
ni  !  Adieu,  Godey  and  Graham  !  Most  liberal  of  paymas- 
ters,— most  gentle  of  task-masters, — Pashas  of  innumerable 
tales,  adieu !  adieu !  adieu !  We  have  learned  to  love  you 
in  our  captivity.  The  messenger  moon  which  you  sent, 
duly,  to  remind  us,  with  the  holding  up  of  her  silent  silver 
finger,  that  it  was  time  to  write,  was  not  more  punctual  than 
the  golden  echo  to  our  compliance  !  Pleasant  has  been  our 
correspondence  !  Pleasant  the  occasional  meetings  in  your 
city  of  Phil-gemini — Phil-adelphia — Phil-Graham  and  Go- 
dey— (synonyms  not  down  in  Crabbe.)  Adieu  to  our  cap- 
tivity in  magazine-land !  We  may  look  back  from  the  land 
of  promise,  as  the  Israelites  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt — but  we  shall  return  no  more ! 

Adieu,  oh  constellation  of  "  Principal  Contributors,*'t  in 
whose  company  we  have  done  our  allotted  shining !  We 
leave  your  choral  hymn  in  which  our  tnal  tottenuto  was 
drowned  in  the  general  diapason,  to  sing  and  shine  in  a 
fixed  star's  formidable  solo.  We  trust  to  be  missed  among 
the  listening  Misses  and  Mrs~es  of  your  expanded  orbit,  and 
to  be  liked  and  listened  to,  as  the  new  moon  would  say, 
"  upon  our  own  hook'*  hereafter.  May  the  Pioneers  in 
prompt  payment  be  long  able  to  fill  your  lamps  with  the  oil 
of  equivalent,  and  may  you  shine  on,  like  the  Pleiades,  oh 
remaining  seven !  though  the  eighth  star  from  the  troop  be 
departed! 

Adieu,  oh  flattering  eighth  of  unquestionable  quarter-dol- 
lar appreciation !  Of  praise  paid  in  money  we  scorn  to  be 
incredulous !  We  believe !  To  the  eighty  thousand  enlighten- 
ed persons  who  have  for  us  (our  share)  an  admiration  amount, 
ing  (tale  quale)  to  three  cents  per  month,  we  bid  an  aflection- 


"I  know  that  I  shall  die  in  saris* 
Amid  love's  first  caressing  ;** 

and  did,  afterwards,  to  wit,  some  (bur  weeks  since,  leave  per- 
sonally in  the  office  of  the  said  Mirror,  addressed  to  the  said 
defendant,  a  second  article  for  insertion,  < 


*  Graham  and  Godey  have  rill,  each,  ai 
i  of  oars  in  their  pigeon  holy  keeping,  w 
prevent  misconstruction  when  they  snail 
t  "Pbucsfal  ©oirnuscToms— W.  C.  Bry 
Dans,  J.  K.  Paulding,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  J.  C.  Neal,  C  F.  Hoffman, 
N.  P.  Willie."— Cew  o/  Graham1*  Maftiu*. 


npobllshed  I 
poem  of  oars  in  their  pigeon-holy  keeping,  we  believe.  We 
It  to  prevent  misconstruction  when  they  snail  appear. 

"PautcxrAL  ©oirnuscToma— W.  C.  Bryant,  J.  F.  Cooper,  R.  H. 


«•  I  have  seen  one  like  her,  a  stripling  bay, 
With  the  very  pensive  eyes ;" 

both  of  which  said  articles  were  signed  with  the  said  plain- 
tiff's initials,  "  H.  M."  and  that  the  said  defendant  has  not  in- 
sorted  or  noticed  as  rejected  either  of  the  said  articles.  The 
plaintiff,  therefore,  prays  that  the  said  defendant  shall  show 
cause  why  he  has  done  neither  with  the  articles  in  question. 

H-Jt 
MiddUtotm,  NewJene*,  S7ia  Nov.  1843. 

You  are  an  intrepid  man,  Mr.  "  O !"  You  send  us  a  story 
and  tell  us  it  is  "  brilliant" — and  so  it  is,  ("  though  you  say 
so,  that  shouldn't  say  so" — )  "  brilliant  by  the  multitude  of 
flaws,  not  by  the  quantity  of  light"  You  must  go  else- 
where to  "  turn  your  diseases  into  commodity." 


An  anonymous  friend  has  sent  us  a  police  report  clipped 
from  the  Aurora,  setting  forth  that  a  certain  **  WilBs  sties 
Morris"  has  been  convicted  of  a  "  burglary  in  the  third  de- 
gree." We  beg  burglars  in  the  third  degree  to  show  more 
tact  in  their  nomenclature  !  For  anything  in  the  first  de- 
gree, we  flatter  ourselves,  we  might  serve  your  purpose, 
gentlemen — but  so  low  down  in  the  calendar !  Of  course 
you  were  detected !  The  little  biography  appended  to  the 
tail  of  the  report  is  an  equally  inapt  sequent  to  the  name  of 
our  firm,  we  presume  to  say.  w  There  were  four  or  five  other 
indictments  against  the  prisoners,  for  notwithstanding  they 
were  both  of  them  young  men,  they  have  always  led  vicious 
lives !"    Rain  off  a  duck's  back. 

TO  OUE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Your  patronage  would  be  more  serviceable  to  us,  dear 
reader,  if  you  would  receive  the  Minor  through  ika  snail,  in 
preference  to  any  other  medium,  and  thus  oommunicating 
with  us  directly.  The  postmastem,  as  yen  know,  are  autho- 
rized to  send  us  your  letters  enclosing  money,  fee  free  of 
postage. 


&  liberal  friend*,  Graham  and  Godey,  and  bare,  of  course,  a  spurious  pasture  to  add  to  the  freehold  of  the  homestead.    We  hare* 
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VALUABLE  WORKS  FOR  EVERY  PUBUC  AND 
PRIVATE  LIBRARY. 

PUBLISHED  BY  TAPPAN  &  WENNET, 

114  Waanlnsrioii-street,  Boitea, 
AND  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS 

TSB0DOB0OT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

BY  JARED  BTARK8. 

One  volume,  royal  8vo.,  660  pages,  superbly  bound.  Embel- 
lished with  six  fine  steel  engravings. 
No  Life  of  Franklin  has  ever  before  appeared  separate 
from  other  works,  except  the  one  written  by  himself,  which 
closed  at  bis  fiftieth  year.  The  volume  now  first  published  and 
offered  to  the  public,  contains  that  portion  of  his  life  written 
by  himself;  with  a  continuation  by  the  editor,  commencing 
with  bis  public  career.  Of  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Auto- 
biography, most  persons  are  aware.  The  superior  advantages 
of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  his  distinction 
as  a  biographer,  his  accuracy  as  a  writer,  and  his  purity  of 
style,  assure  os  that  his  continuation  of  the  Life  is  of  equal 
value.    The  above  will  be  ready  by  Christmas     Orders  soli- 


THE  WORKS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
With  Notes,  end  a  Ltfe  of  the  Author.    lOvobstef,  800. 

MX  JARED  SPARKS. 

The  only  Complete  Edition. 

Containing  aH  the  papers  known  to  have  been  written  by 

Dr.  Franklin ;  many  Political.  Historical,  and  Philosophical 

Tracts,  never  before  published ;  and  many  letters,  officialand 

private,  not  hitherto  published.    Illustrated  with  engravings. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  JAJLKD  aFAftKS. 

Embellished  with  the  following  fine  steel  engravings  :— 
1.  Portrait  of  Washington,  at  40,  by  Peale. 
8.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  at  26,  by  WootatfotL 

3.  View  of  Mount  Vernon. 

4.  Battle  of  firaddock's  Defeat 

5.  Head  Quarters  at  Cambridge. 

6.  Plan  of  Boston  and  Environs. 

7.  Head  Quarters  at  Morristown. 

8.  Head  Quarters  at  Newburg. 

9.  Plan  of  Farms  at  Mount  Vernon. 

10.  Battle  of  Brandy  wine. 

11.  Portrait  of  Washington,  by  8tuart. 
13.  Encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 

13.  Battle  of  Germantown.  • 

14.  Fac-simile  of  Washington's  Hand  Writing. 

Osi  volume  royal  8eo.    Strongly  bound.   No  gentleman'*  Li- 
brary should  be  without  thit  work. 

The  same  work  abridged,  2  vols.  l2mo..  School  Library 
Edition,  and  for  Families  and  the  general  reader.    $1  50. 

SPEECHES  AND  FORENSIC  ARGUMENTS. 

BY  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

8th  Edition. 
3vols.8vo.    With  a  Portrait. 

These  volumes  contain  the  ablest  productions  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, up  to  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
The  volumes  contain  Arguments  in  Court  and  Senate.  Ora- 
tions, Remarks  in  Conventions,  Reports,  Addresses  before 
Agricultural  Societies,  Lectures,  &c. 

They  are  rich  sources  of  instruction  to  the  Student  of  Let- 
ters, of  History,  of  Finance,  of  the  Theory  of  Government, 
and  to  the  active  Politician,  and  should  be  owned  by  men  of 
every  station,  sect,  and  political  denomination. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

Being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses,  Measagea,  and  other 
Papers,  official  and  private,  selected  and  published  from  800 
folio  volumes  of  original  manuscripts,  purchased  by  order  of 
Congress,  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  Illuetrations, 
by  Jared  8parks ;  in  12  vols.  8vo,  strongly  bound.  34  splen- 
did Steel  Engravings. 

£3r  Whoever  would  understand  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton, in  all  its  compass  and  grandeur,  must  learn  it  from  his 
writings,  and  from  a  complete  history  of  his  country,  during 
die  kmg  period  in  which  he  was  the  most  prominent  actor. 

ELEGfANT  GIFT  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  COMING  HOLIDAYS. 

THEFABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE, 

Translated  from  the  French  by  EUzur  Wright.  Jr.  tVoU.Bvo^ 

840  cuff,  engraved  in  Pans  for  Fourier s  French  Edition, 

from  Out  beautiful  datiirnM  of  1. 1.  QrandmDe* 


V?  u  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  moat 
splendid  work  ever  produced  in  thisoenotrv.  Paper,  type, 
engraving,  vignettes,  and  U  luminatioos,  are  all  wormy  of  each 
other."— Boston  Post. 

KT  u  We  consider  the  work  an  addition  to  oar  literature,  as 
the  book  will  be  to  every,  library  where  it  is  placed."— W.  C. 
Batant,  Esq. 
Alston  edition  in  one  vohme  8*>.— 60  viales—ot  one  any  the 

price  of  the  Uoo-volune  edition. 
Tarn  same  Won*  in  French.    2  vols.  8vo.   With  the  same 

Illustrations. 

An  abridgement  of  La  Fontaine,  for  School  Libraries,  and 

the  general  reader.    2  vols.  18mo. 

SKETCHES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AND  LIFE  AT 
SEA; 
Including  a  cruise  on  board  a  man-of  war,  as  also  a  Visit  to 
Spain,  Portnnl,the  South  of  Franco,  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece,  Liberia,  and  Braiil ;  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rockwell,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1 
vol.  8vo.    With  an  elegant  Frontispiece. 

THIRTY  YEARS  FROM  HOME;  OR,  A  VOICE 
FROM  THE  MAIN  DECK; 

Being  the  experience  of  Samuel  Leech.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings.    Tenth  Edition.    Price  50  cents. 

TAPPAN  &  DENNET,  in  addition  to  their  own  nufatiee- 
tiona,  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  choice  assortment  of  English 
and  American  editions  of  Standard  Works,  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  Literature,  including  Theology,  Medicine,  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Poetry,  Natural  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Natural  History,  Architecture  and  Engmeerinjc,  Biog- 
raphy, Voyages  and  Travels,  Fine  Arts,  Classical  and  General 
Literature,  Ac. 

Classical  and  School  Books,  in  every  variety,  of  the 
latest  and  beat  editions. 

Kr  Particular  attention  paid  to  furnishing  Booksellers,  Pro- 
fessional Gentlemen,  Towns.  School  Committeea,  Colleges, 
Teachers,  Academies,  Pubuo  Pariah,  Family,  and  District 
School  Libraries. 

Mr  Rrreign  Books  imported  to  order  by  every  Steamer. 


FOB  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

D.  Apflvton  A  Co.  No.  800  Broadway,  have  for  sale  a  few 
copies  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  edition  of  UTHE  DESERT- 
ED BRIDE.  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Superbly  illustrated  by  twenty-six  exquisite  steel  en- 
gravings, from  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS,  by  ROBERT  W.  WEIR 
and  J.  G.  Cham  an.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  or- 
namented book  ever  published  in  America,  the  price  being 
only  two  dollars  a  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  velhun-paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  most  costly  English  works.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  f2  to  the  Of- 
fice, No.  4  Ann-street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 
ment 


PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 
Brofedway,  corner  of  Paurk  Place. 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  rail  confidence  in  its  superiority 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.  This 
article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  the  back, 
and  expand  the  chest ;  giving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits.  Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely : 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  upright 
portion.  They  can  be  worn  with  perfect  ease,  being  formed 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  impediment 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Belt. 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Mr.Parsells,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  recommended 
as  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  &  AGATE, 
837  Broadway,  comer  of  Park  Place. 

Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  8tocks.  Gloves,  Ready-made 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchiefs, 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool,  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  and 
Drawers ;  Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  Ac.  Ac.  Parsells  & 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  most 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  8caris,  having 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  that  will  warrant 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  articles. 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  and 
varied. 


&  in  a  proper  manner,  well  put  up,  and  properly  directed.    Address,  Morris,  Willis  &  Co.  4  Ann  street,  New  York.— Clubbing :  Any  £ 


OH.  BST  ABUSHMllxra. 

WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

No.  343  BroaAwayt 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  THE  TABERNACLE, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
visiting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Rooms, 
where  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
be  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
an  nnnsually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
Mantel  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also,  • 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally, in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation. 


JAMB8  L-  Ull  WITT  AND  CO- 

Importers  of  Musical  Instruments,  Music  Publishers, 
and  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  J.  CHICKERING'S  celebrated 
Boston  made  PIANO  FORTES ; 

Park  Place  House,  No.  239  Broadway, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  and  general  assortment  of 
MUSIC  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  descrip- 
tion, both  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

J.  L.  H.  &  Go's.  Catalogue  of  Music,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  daily  publishing  new  and 
favourite  music. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 


BERTINI'S 


3THOD  FOR 


PXAJNTO  FORTS. 


JOHN  ASHTON  &  CO.  PUBLISHERS, 
197  Washington-si.  Bon  ton. 

The  first  American  edition  of  this  largest,  most  simple,  pro- 
gressive, complete,  and  yet  the  cheapest  Instruction  Book  for 
tne  Piano,  is  now  published  and  ready  for  sale.  It  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original  copy,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Twelve  Special  Studies,"  which  are  soon  to  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form)  published  by  the  author.  M.  Bertini  is  well  and 
favourably  known  in  Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  as 
having  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  professional  lime  and 
talents  to  the  composition  of  elementary  works  for  the  Piano 
Forte,  of  which  this  ranks  first,  and  is  styled  his  "  Grande 
Methode."  The  work  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
Europe,  in  the  French,  German  and  Italian  texts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  expense,  foreign  copies  have  been  imported 
and  used  to  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  by  Professors, 
Teachers,  and  even  Pupils.  •  Among  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  method  are  the  following:  the  ^ssons,  Exercises, 
Scales  and  Studies,  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  Pupil 
with  all  the  necessary  explanations,  by  means  of  marginal 
notes  and  illustrations,  together  with  many  valuable  hints  and 
rules  to  be  observed  while  practising,  on  the  same  page  with 
the  lesson  or  passage  to  be  studied  ;  the  mechanical  difficulties 
are  introduced  ana  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  easily  progressive,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  pupils,  and 
also  while  learning  to  play  the  Piano,  will  enable  them  to 
become  good  musicians.  The  author  has  composed,  expressly 
for  this  work,  a  series  of  chaste  and  beautiful  melodies,  intro- 
ducing the  different  graces,  embellishments,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  expression,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
manner  of  producing  the  proposed  effect,  and  by  furnishing 
elements  of  study  for  more  than  a  year,  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  resource  to  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  almost  all  of  which 
are  invariably  carelessly  written  and  badly  fingered. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  present  edition  of  this  work 
is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press, 
and  the  publishers  respectfully  invite  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  beautiful  science  of  Music,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  fond  of  elegant  specimens  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
to  call  and  examine  this  new  work. 


HOLIDAY  FRBSB2TFS. 
R.  L.  &  A.  STUART,  285  Greenwich  st.,  comer  of 
Chamber  St.,  have  now  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  French 
Fancy  Boxes,  Cornets,  Cornucopiaes,  &c,  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  Candies  and  Sugar  Plums,  suitable  for  Holiday 
Presents. 


Dtt.  BXiUOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 
Broadway,  corner  Warren-street, 

Confines  his  practice  to  diseases  of  the  eyb,  and  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


voxxaST  amtd  rxmKzsszara  wo 

Wo.  103  Broadway, 

BETWEEN  COURTLAKD?  AND  LlBEftTY-STREEiS.  I 

The  most  extensive  assortment  to  be  fonnd  in  the  city,  com- 

S rising  Perfumery  and  Soaps  from  the  most  celebrated  maoo- 
icturera.  Brushes  for  the  toilet  of  every  style  and  finish  ; 
Combs,  &c,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Razors.  The  subscriber 
having  long  experience  in  the  latter  article,  is  enabled  to 
choose,  and  will  only  keep  those  warranted  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. G.  SAUNDERS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of 
the  Metallic  Tablet  Strop,  163  Broadway. 


j.  a. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

No.  235  Broadway. 


STSB&  FBN8. 

The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  moat  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading ;  and  persona 
making  choice  of  our  Pens  should  be  particular  in  selecting 
the  kind  best  suited  to  their  hand,  as  we  have  in  more  than 
one  instance  suffered  injury  from  a  hasty  decision  based  upon 
a  trial  of  a  single  Pen,  of  the  kind  perhaps  the  very  opposite 
in  all  its  properties  to  that  which  should  have  been  selected. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnet  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-street  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO„  New-York. 

flOr  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  UC.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New- York." 


;S  GIFT. 
A  Weekly  Paper, 

DEVOTED  TO  PIETY,  MORALITY,  BROTHERLY  LOVE— HO  SECTAJUAff- 
ISM— NO  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Youth's  Companion  is  published  every  week  by  N. 
Willie,  at  No.  11  Cornhill,  Boston.    It  has  been  printed  up-  I 
wards  of  sixteen  years,  and  is  the  largest  juvenile  paper  pub- 
lished, containing  twice  as  much  matter  as  some  that  are  of-  ' 
fered  at  a  lower  rate.    Price  one  dollar  a  year— six  copies  for  i 
five  dollars. 

The  Companion  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  all  Evangelical  I 
denominations,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Editors  of , 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  \ 
Political,  and  Mercantile  papers.  i 

The  Companion  is  intended  to  convey  Religious  and  Moral  ' 
Instruction  in  a  manner  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  - 
to  Youth  and  Children.  ' 

The  Youth's  Companion  is  often  used  in  Sabbath  Schools.  . 
The  Teachers  find  in  almost  every  number  something  suita-  I 
ble  to  be  read  to  their  scholars,  which  furnishes  them  with  ' 
the  groundwork  for  remarks.  It  is  also  proper  to  be  read  by  i 
the  scholars  during  the  week,  and  circulated  among  them  like  | 
Library  books.  < 

No  Advertisements,  and  nothing  Sectarian  or  Controversial,  ; 
are  admitted  into  the  Companion.  \ 

Letters  from  Subscribers  state,  that  Children  are  so  anxious  ; 
to  receive  the  Companion,  that  they  often  do  extra  work,  and  i 
deny  themselves  luxuries,  in  order  to  have  it  sent  to  them.       ! 

Terms : — A  single  copy,  $1  a  year  in  advance. — To  one  ad-  I 
dress: — six  copies  for  $5. — 25  copies,  80  cents  per  copy  .—50  at  I 
75  cents.— 100  at  50  cents.  #  t 


A.  CIVIC  CROWN  | 

Was  bestowed  upon  a  Roman  who  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-  j 
citizen.    Were  this  the  custom  in  vogue  here,  the  proprietor  j 
of  Peters'  Vegetable  Pills  and  Medicated  Lozenges  would  be 
smothered  under  a  forest  of  laurel  wreaths.    Thousands  have  ' 
been  snatched  from  the  very  gates  of  death  by  these  excel- ' 
lent  preparations,  and  the  fame  of  the  cures   they   have  j 
wrought  has  increased  the  demand  for  them  so  immensely, 
that  the  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  vast  as  it  is,  and  j 
continually  in  motion,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  the  call 
for  them.     Pulmonary  diseases  generally  yield  to  Peter's  ' 
Cough  Lozenges  within  forty-eight  hours  after  they  are  ad- ; 
ministered,  and  coughs  of  long  standing  are  generally  cured  i 
by  them  in  a  single  day.    The  Vegetable  Klls  remove  ail  j 
obstructions  from  the  bowels,  and  purify  the  sources  of  the 
blood,  and  cure  all  diseases  incident  to  the  great  organ  of  life. 
Principal  office,  125  Fulton-at,  New  York  ;  2  Milk-st,  Boston.  | 


FBXNTJmNO-. 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 
No.  45  Gold-street. 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


G.  W.  Wood  k.  Co.,  Printers,  45  Gold-street. 
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NUMBER  14. 


The  unexampled  success  of  the  New  Mirror  has  enabled 
us  to  adorn  the  present  number  with  a  highly-finished  en- 
graving. Will  the  reader  do  us  the  favour  to  examine  the 
*«  View  of  Vienna,"  on  the  opposite  page  7  If  a  more 
beautiful  plate  has  appeared  in  any  American  periodical,  we 
have  not  seen  it.  Hereafter  these  embellishments  will  be  j 
of  a  superiour  description.  The  New  Mirror  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  Its  foundation  is  broad  and  permanent* 
We  already  circulate  ten  thousand  copies,  and  the  sub- 
scription-list is  daily  on  the  increase,  thanks  to  the  liberali- 
ty of  a  community  who  are  ever  ready  to  cherish  and  en- 
courage industry  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  literature 
and  the  arts. 


SHAHATAN. 


In  one  of  the  years  not  long  since  passed  to  your  account 
and  mine  by  the  recording  angel,  gentle  reader,  1  was  taking 
my  fill  of  a  delicious  American  June,  as  Ducrow  takes  his 
botde  of  wine,  on  the  back  of  a  beloved  horse.  In  the  ex- j 
pressive  language  of  the  raftsmen  on  the  streams  of  the  West, 
I  was  "  following*  the  Chemung — a  river  whose  wild  and 
peculiar  loveliness  is  destined  to  be  told  in  undying  song, 
whenever  America  can  find  leisure  to  look  up  her  poets* 
Such  bathing  of  the  feet  of  precipices,  such  kissing  of  flowe- 
ry slopes,  suoh  winding  in  and  out  of  the  bosoms  of  round 
meadows,  such  frowning  amid  broken  rocks,  and  smiling 
through  smooth  valleys,  you  would  never  believe  could  go 
on  in  this  out-of-doors  world,  unvisited  and  uncelebrated. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  a  fortification,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Spaniards  before  the  settlement  of  New-Eng- 
land by  the  English,  the  road  along  the  Chemung  dwindles 
into  a  mere  ledge  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  the  river  wear- 
ing into  the  rock  at  this  spot  by  a  black  and  deep  eddy.  At 
the  height  of  your  lip  above  the  carriage  track,  there  gushes 
from  the  rock  a  stream  of  the  size  and  steady  clearness  of 
a  glass  rod,  and  all  around  it  in  the  small  rocky  lap  which 
it  has  worn  away,  there  grows  a  bed  of  fragrant  mint,  kept 
by  the  shade  and  moisture  of  a  perpetual  green,  bright  mb 
emerald.  Here  stops  every  traveller  who  is  not  upon  an 
errand  of  life  or  death,  and  while  his  horse  stands  up  to  his 
fetlocks  in  the  river,  he  parts  the  dewy  stems  of  the  mint, 
and  drinks,  for  once  in  bis  life,  like  a  fay  or  a  poof-  It  is 
one  of  those  exquisite  spots  which  paint  their  own  picture 
insensibly  in  the  memory,  even  while  you  look  on  them, 
natural  "  Daguerreotypes,1'  as  it  were  ;  and  you  are  surpris- 
ed, years  afterwards,  to  find  yourself  remembering  every 
leaf  and  stone,  and  the  song  of  every  bird  that  sung  in  the 
pine  trees  overhead  while  you  were  watching  the  curve  of 
the  spring-leap.  As  I  said  before,  it  will  be  sung  and  cele- 
brated, when  America  sits  down  weary  with  her  first  cen* 
tury  of  toil,  and  cells  for  her  minstrels,  now  toiling  with  her 
in  the  fields. 

Within  a  mile  of  this  spot,  to  which  I  had  been  looking 
forward  with  delight  for  some  hours,  I  overtook  a  horseman. 
Before  coming  up  with  him  I  had  at  once  decided  he  was  an 
Indian.  His  relaxed  limbs  swaying  to  every  motion  of  his 
hone  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  wreath  of  smoke,  his 
neck  and  shoulders  so  cleanly  shaped,  and  a  certain  watch- 
ful look  about  his  earn  which  I  cannot  define,  but  which 
you  nee  in  a  spirited  horse — were  infallible  marks  of  the 


race  whom  we  have  driven  from  the  fair  land  of  our  inde- 
pendence. Ho  was  mounted  upon  a  small  black  horse—of 
the  breed  commonly  called  Indian  ponies,  now  not  very 
common  so  near  the  Atlantic*— and  rode  with  a  slack  rein 
and  air,  I  thought,  rather  more  dispirited  than  indolent. 

The  kind  of  morning  I  have  described,  is,  as  every  one 
must  remember,  of  a  sweetness  so  communicative  that  one 
would  think  two  birds  could  scarce  meet  on  the  wing  with* 
out  exchanging  a  carol ;  and  I  involuntarily  raised  my  bridle 
after  a  minute's  study  of  the  traveller  before  me,  and  in  a 
brief  gallop  was  at  his  side.  With  the  sound  of  my  horse's 
feet,  however,  he  changed  in  all  his  characteristics  to  anoth- 
er man— eat  erect  in  his  saddle,  and  assumed  the  earnest 
air  of  an  American  who  never  rides  but  upon  some  errand  $ 
and,  on  his  giving  me  back  my  "  good  morning"  in  the  un- 
exceptionable accent  of  the  country,  I  presumed  I  had  mis- 
taken my  man.  He  was  dark,  but  not  darker  than  a  Span- 
iard, of  features  singularly  handsome  and  regular*  dressed 
with  no  peculiarity  except  an  otter-skin  cap  of  a  silky  and 
golden-coloured  fur,  too  expensive  and  rare  for  any  but  a 
fanciful,  as  well  as  a  luxurious  purchaser.  A  slight  wave 
in  the  black  hair  Which  escaped  from  it,  and  fell  back  from 
his  temples,  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  his  blood 
was  of  European  origin. 

We  rode  on  together  with  some  indifferent  conversation, 
till  we  arrived  at  the  spring-leap  I  have  described,  and  here 
my  companion,  throwing  his  right  leg  over  the  neck  of  his 
poney,  jumped  to  the  ground  very  actively,  and  applying  his 
lips  to  the  spring,  drank  a  free  draught  His  horse  seemed 
to  know  the  spot,  and,  with  the  reins  on  his  neck,  trotted  on  to 
a  shallower  ledge  in  the  river  «nd  atood  with  the  water  to  his 
knees,  and  his  quick  eye  coined  on  his  master  with  an  ex- 
pressive look  of  satisfaction- 

"  You  h«ve  been  here  before,"  I  said,  tying  my  leas  dls* 
ciplined  horse  to  the  branch  of  an  overhanging  shrub. 

«  Yea — often  f  was  his  reply*  with  a  tone  so  quick  and 
rude,  however,  that,  but  for  the  softening  quality  of  the  day, 
I  should  have  abandoned  there  all  thought  of  farther  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  took  a  small  valise  from  the  pommel  of  my  saddle,  am} 
while  my  fellow-traveller  sat  on  the  rock-side  looking  moodi*  . 
ly  into  the  river,  I  drew  forth  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  leathern 
cup,  a  cold  pigeon  wrapped  in  a  cool  cabbage  leaf,  the  big- 
ger end  of  a  large  loaf,  and  as  much  salt  as  could  be  tied 
up  in  the  cup  of  a  large  water-lily—*  set-out  of  provender 
which  owed  its  daintiness  to  the  fair  hands  of  my  hostess  of 
the  night  before. 

The  stranger's  first  resemblance  to  an  Indian  had  proba- 
bly given  a  colour  to  my  thoughts,  for,  as  I  handed  him  a 
cup  of  wine,  I  said,  "  I  wish  the  Shawanee  chief  to  whose 
tribe  this  valley  belongs  were  here  to  get  a  cup  of  my  wine." 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  flash 
through  his  eyes,  and  while  he  looked  at  me,  he  seemed  to 
stand  taller  than,  from  my  previous  impression  of  his  height, 
I  should  have  thought  possible.  Surprised  as  I  was  at  the 
effect  of  my  remark,  I  did  not  withdraw  the  cup,  and  with 
a  moment's  searching  look  into  my  face,  he  changed  his 
attitude,  begged  pardon  rather  confusedly,  and,  draining 
the  cup,  said  with  a  faint  smile,  "The  Shawanee  chief 
thanks  you !" 
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"  Do  you  know  the  price  of  land  in  the  valley  V*  I  asked, 
handing  him  a  slice  of  bread  with  the  half  pigeon  upon  it, 
and  beginning  to  think  it  was  best  to  stick  to  commonplace 
subjects  with  a  stranger. 

"  Yes  !"  he  said,  his  brow  clouding  over  again.  "  It  was 
bought  from  the  Shawanee  chief  you  speak  of  for  a  string 
of  beads  the  acre.  The  tribe  had  their  burial-place  on  the 
Susquehannah,  some  twenty  miles  from  this,  and  they 
cared  little  about  a  strip  of  a  valley  which,  now,  I  would 
rather  have  for  my  inheritance  than  the  fortune  of  any  white 
man  in  the  land." 

'•  Throw  in  the  landlord's  daughter  at  the  village  below," 
said  I,  "  and  I  would  take  it  before  any  half-dozen  of  the 
German  principalities.  Have  you  heard  the  news  of  her 
inheritance  P' 

Another  moody  look  and  a  very  crisp  «'  Yes/'  put  a  stop 
to  all  desire  on  my  part  to  make  further  advances  in  my 
companion's  acquaintance.  Gathering  my  pigeon  bones 
together,  therefore,  and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  a  stone 
where  they  would  be  seen  by  the  first  "  lucky  dog"  that 
passed,  flinging  my  emptied  water-lily  on  the  river,  and 
strapping  up  cup  and  flask  once  more  in  my  valise,  I  mount- 
ed, and  with  a  crusty  good  morning,  set  off  at  a  hand-gallop 
down  the  river. 

My  last  unsuccessful  topic  was,  at  the  time  I  write  of, 
the  subject  of  conversation  all  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  toward  which  I  was  travelling.  The  most  old- 
fashioned  and  comfortable  inn  on  the  Susquehannah,  or 
Chemung,  was  kept  at  the  junction  of  these  two  noble 
rivers,  by  a  certain  Robert  Plymton,  who  had  "  one  fair 
daughter  and  no  more."  He  was  a  plain  fanner  of  Con. 
necticut,  who  had  married  the  grand-daughter  of  an  English 
emigrant,  and  got,  with  his  wife,  a  chest  of  old  papers, 
which  he  thought  had  better  be  used  to  mend  a  broken  pane 
or  wrap  up  groceries,  but  which  his  wife,  on  her  death-bed, 
told  him  "  might  uirn  out  worth  something."  With  this 
slender  thread  of  expectation,  he  had  kept  the  little  chest 
under  his  bed,  thinking  of  k  perhaps  once  a  year,  and  satis- 
fying his  daughter's  inquisitive  queries  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  and  something  about  ••her  poor  mother's  tantrums," 
concluding  usually  with  some  renunder  to  keep  the  parlour 
in  order,  or  mind  her  house-keeping.  Ruth  Plyt»ton  had 
had  some  sixteen  «•  winters'  schooling,"  and  was  known  to  be 
much  "  smarter"  (AnglieS,  cleverer,)  than  *ma  quite  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  her  manifold  duties.  Since  twelve 
years  of  age  (the  period  of  her  mother's  death)  she  h%d  offi- 
ciated with  more  and  more  success  as  bnr-inaid  and  host's 
daughter  to  the  most  frequented  inn  of  the  village,  till  now, 
at  eighteen,  she  was  the  only  ostensible  keeper  of  the  inn, 
the  old  man  usually  being  absent  in  the  fields  with  his  men, 
or  embarking  his  grain  in  an  M  ark,"  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  freshet  She  was  civil  to  all  comers,  but  her  man- 
ner was  such  as  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  even  to  the  rudest 
raftsman  and  hunter,  that  the  highest  respect  they  knew 
how  to  render  to  a  woman  was  her  due.  She  was  rather 
unpopular  with  the  girls  of  the  village  from  what  they  called 
her  pride  and  "  keeping  to  herself,"  but  the  truth  was,  that 
the  cheap  editions  of  romances  which  Ruth  took  instead  of 
money  for  the  lodging  of  the  itinerant  book-pedlars,  were 
more  agreeable  companions  to  her  than  the  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  long  summer  forenoons,  and  half  the  long 
winter  nights,  were  little  enough  for  the  busy  young  hostess, 
who,  seated  on  her  bed,  devoured  tales  of  high-life  which 
harmonized  with  some  secret  longing  in  her  breast—she 
knew  not  and  scarce  thought  of  asking  herself  why. 

I  had  been  twice  at  Athens,  (by  this  classical  name  is 


my  stay  at  Plymton's  inn  for  a  day  longer  than  my  1 
my  repose  strictly  exacted.  The  scenery  at  the  junction  is 
magnificent,  but  it  was  scarce  that  And  I  cannot  say  that 
it  was  altogether  admiration  of  the  host's  daughter;  for 
though  I  breakfasted  late  for  the  sake  of  having  a  clean  par- 
lour while  I  ate  my  broiled  chicken,  and,  having  been  once 
to  Italy,  Miss  Plymton  liked  to  pour  out  my  tea  and  hear  me 
talk  of  St  Peter's  and  the  Carnival,  yet  there  waa  that  mark- 
ed retenu  and  decision  in  her  manner  that  made  me  feel 
quite  too  much  like  a  culprit  at  school,  and  large  and  black  as 
her  eyes  were,  and  light  and  airy  as  were  ail  her  motions,  I 
mixed  up  with  my  propensity  for  her  society,  a  sort  of  dis- 
like. In  short  I  never  felt  a  tenderness  for  a  woman  who 
could  "  queen  it"  so  easily,  and  I  went  heart-whole  on  my 
journey,  though  always  with  a  high  respect  for  Ruth  Plym- 
ton, and  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  her  conversation. 

The  story  which  I  had  heard  farther  up  the  river  was, 
briefly,  that  there  had  arrived  at  Athens  an  Englishman, 
who  had  found  in  Miss  Ruth  Plymton,  the  last  surviving  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  her  mother ;  that  she  was  the  heir- 
ess to  a  large  fortune,  if  the  proof  of  her  descent  were  com- 
plete, and  that  the  contents  of  the  little  chest  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  week's  hard  study  by  the  stranger,  who  bad  de- 
parted after  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade  old  Plymton  to  ac- 
company him  to  England  with  hjs  daughter.  This  was  the 
rumour,  the  allusion  to  which  had  been  received  with  such 
repulsive  coldness  by  my  dark  companion  at  the  spring- 
leap. 

America  is  so  much  of  an  asylum  for  despairing  younger 
sons  and  the  proud  and  starving  branches  of  great  families, 
that  a  discovery  of  heirs  to  property  among  people  of  very 
inferior  condition,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is  a  species 
of  romance  in  real  life,  however,  which  we  never  believe 
upon  hearsay,  and  I  rode  on  to  the  village,  expecting  my 
usual  reception  by  the  fair  damsel  of  the  inn.  The  old  sign 
still  hung  askew  as  I  approached,  and  the  pillars  of  the  old 
wooden  "  stoop"  or  portico,  were  as  much  off  their  perpen- 
dicular as  before,  and  true  to  my  augury,  out  stepped  my 
fair  acquaintance  at  the  sound  of  my  horse's  feet,  and  called 
to  Reuben  the  ostler,  and  gave  me  an  unchanged  welcome. 
The  old  man  was  down  at  the  river  side,  and  the  key  of  the 
grated  bar  hung  at  the  hostess's  girdle,  and  with  these  signs 
of  times  as  they  were,  my  belief  in  the  marvellous  tale  van- 
ished into  thin  air. 

"  So  you  are  not  gone  to  England  to  take  possession,'' 
I  said. 

Her  serious  M  No !"  unsoftened  by  any  other  remark,  pot 
a  stop  to  the  subject  again,  and  taking  myself  to  task  for 
having  been  all  day  stumbling  on  maLapropof  subjects,  I 
asked  to  be  shown  to  my  room,  and  spent  the  hoar  or  two 
before  dinner  in  watching  the  chickens  from  the  window, 
and  wondering  a  great  deal  as  to  the  •♦  whereabout"  of  my 
friend  in  the  otter^skin  cap. 

The  evening  of  that  day  was  unusually  warm,  and  I  strol. 
led  down  to  me  bank  of  the  Susquehannah,  to  bathe.  The 
moon  was  nearly  full  and  half  way  to  the  zenith,  and  be- 
tween the  lingering  sunset  and  the  clear  splendour  of  the 
moonlight,  the  dusk  of  the  '*  folding  hour"  was  forgotten, 
and  the  night  went  on  almost  as  radiant  as  day.  I  swam 
across  the  river,  delighting  myself  with  the  gold  rims  of  the 
ripples  before  my  breast,  and  was  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  shore  on  my  return,  when  I  heard  a  woman's  vofce  ap- 
proaching in  earnest  conversation.  I  shot  forward  and  drew 
myself  in  beneath  a  large  dump  of  alders,  and  with  only  my 
head  out  of  water,  lay  in  perfect  concealment 

"  You  are  not  jast,  Shahatan!"  were  the  first  words  I  dw- 


known  the  village  I  speak  of,)  and  each  time  had  prolonged  ^  anguished,  in  a  voice  I  immediately  recognized  as  that  of 
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my  fair  hostess.    "  You  are  not  just    As  far  as  I  know  my- 
self I  love  you  better  then  any  one  I  ever  saw — but"— 

As  she  hesitated,  the  deep  low  voice  of  my  companion  at 
the  spring-leap,  uttered  in  a  suppressed  and  impatient  gut- 
tural, M  But  what  V  He  stood  still  with  his  back  to  the 
moon,  and  while  the  light  fell  full  on  her  face,  she  withdrew 
•her  arm  from  his  and  went  on. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  yet  know  myself  or  the 
world  sufficiently  to  decide  that  I  shall  always  love  you.  I 
would  not  be  too  hasty  in  so  important  a  thing,  Shahatan ! 
We  have  talked  of  it  before,  and  therefore  I  may  say  to  yon, 
now,  that  the  prejudices  of  my  father  and  all  my  friends  are 
against  it*' 

"  My  blood"— interrupted  the  young  man,  with  a  move, 
ment  of  impatience. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Stay  I  the  objection  is 
not  mine.  Your  Spanish  mother,  besides,  shows  more  in 
your  took  and  features  man  the  blood  of  your  father.  But 
it  would  still  be  said*  I  married  an  Indian,  and  though  I  care 
titde  for  what  the  village  would  say,  yet  I  must  be  certain 
mat  I  shall  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  till  death,  before 
I  set  my  (ace  with  yours  against  the  prejudices  of  every 
white  man  and  woman  in  my  native  land !  You  have  urged 
me  for  my  secret,  and  there  it  is.  I  feel  relieved  to  have 
nnburthened  my  heart  of  it" 

M  That  secret  is  but  a  sumnrer  old !"  said  he,  half  turning 
on  his  heel,  and  looking  from  her  upon  the  moon's  path 
across  the  river. 

"  Shame !"  she  replied ;  "  you  know  that  long  before  this 
news  came,  I  talked  with  you  constantly  of  other  lands,  and 
of  my  irresistible  desire  to  see  the  people  of  great  cities,  and 
satisfy  myself  whether  I  was  tike  them.  That  curiosity, 
Shahatan,  is,  I  fear,  even  stronger  than  my  love,  or  at  least, 
it  is  more  impatient ;  and  now  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
fallen  to  me  like  a  star  out  of  the  sky,  shall  I  not  go  ?  I 
must    Indeed  I  must" 

The  lover  felt  that  all  had  been  said,  or  was  too  proud  to 
answer,  for  they  fell  into  the  path  again,  side  by  side,  in 
silence,  and  at  a  slow  step  were  soon  out  of  my  sight  and 
hearing.  I  emerged  from  my  compulsory  hiding-place  wiser 
than  I  went  in,  dressed  and  strolled  back  to  the  village,  and 
finding  the  old  landlord  smoking  his  pipe  alone  under  the 
portico,  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  to  pick  his  brains  of 
the  litde  information  I  wanted  to  fill  out  the  story. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Athens  on  the  following  morning,  pay- 
ing my  bill  duly  to  Miss  Plymton,  from  whom  I  requested  a 
receipt  in  writing,  for  I  foresaw  without  any  very  sagacious 
augury  beside  what  the  old  man  had  told  me,  that  it  might 
be  an  amusing  document  by-and-by.  You  shall  judge 
by  the  sequel  of  the  story,  dear  reader,  whether  you  would 
like  it  in  your  book  of  autographs. 

Not  long  after  the  adventure  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  I  embarked  for  a  ramble  in  Europe.  Among  the 
newspapers  which  were  lying  about  in  the  cabin  of  the 
packet,  was  one  which  contained  this  paragraph,  extracted 
from  a  New-Orleans  Gazette.  The  American  reader  will 
at  once  remember  it : 

"  Extraordinary  attachment  to  lavage !»/«.— The  office™ 
at  Fort  ■  ,  (one  of  the  most  distant  outposrs  of  human 

habitation  in  the  west)  extended  their  hospitality  lately  to 
one  of  the  young  protegee  of  government,  a  young  Shawa- 
nee  chief,  who  has  been  educated  at  public  expense  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  civilisation  of  his  tribe.  This  youth, 
the  son  of  a  Shawanee  chief  by  a  Spanish  mother,  was  put 
to  a  preparatory  school  in  a  small  village  on  the  Susque* 
hannah,  and  subsequently  was  graduated  at  .■         College 


with  the  first  honours  of  his  class.  He  had  become  a  most 
accomplished  gentleman,  was  apparently  fond  of  society, 
and,  except  in  a  scarce  distinguishable  tinge  of  copper  colour 
in  his  skin,  retained  no  trace  of  his  savage  origin.  Singular 
to  relate,  however,  he  disappeared  suddenly  from  the  fort, 
leaving  behind  him  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  arrived,  and 
several  articles  of  a  gentleman's  toilet ;  and  as  the  sentry  on 
duty  was  passed  at  dawn  of  the  same  day  by  a  mounted  In- 
dian in  the  usual  savage  dress,  who  gave  the  pass-word  in 
issuing  from  the  gate,  it  is  presumed  it  was  no  other  than 
the  young  Shahatan,  and  that  he  has  joined  his  tribe,  who 
were  removed  some  years  since  beyond  the  Mississippi" 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  I  possessed  the  key 
to  the  mystery. 

As  no  one  thinks  of  the  thread  that  disappears  in  an  in*, 
tricate  embroidery  till  it  comes  out  again  on  the  surface,  I 
was  too  busy  in  weaving;  my  own'  less  interesting  woof  of 
adventure  for  the  two  years  following,  to  give  Shahatan  and 
his  love  even  a  passing  thought.  On  a  summer's  night  in 
18 — ,  however,  I  found  myself  on  a  banquette  at  an  AI- 
mack'a  ball,  seated  beside  a  friend  who,  since  we  had  met 
last  at  Almack'*,  had  given  up  the  white  rose  of  girlhood 
for  the  diamonds  o(  the  dame,  timidity  and  bhishes  for  elf- 
possession  and  serene  sweetness,  dancing  for  conversation, 
and  the  promise  of  beautiful  and  admuaed  seventeen  for  the 
perfection  of  more  lovely  and  adorable  twenty-two.  She 
was  there  as  chaperon  to  a  younger  sister,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful in  that  whirl  of  giddy  motion,  and  more  giddy 
thought,  to  sit  beside  a  tranquil  and  nnfevered  mind  and 
talk  with  her  of  what  was  passing,  without  either  bewilder- 
ment or  effort 

"  What  is  it,"  she  said,  "  that  constitutes  aristocratic  beau, 
ty  ? — for  it  is  often  remarked  that  it  is  seen  nowhere  in 
such  perfection  as  at  Almack's ;  yet,  I  have  for  a  half-hour 
looked  in  vain  among  these  handsome  faces  for  a  regular 
profile,  or  even  a  perfect  figure.  It  is  not  symmetry,  surely, 
that  gives  a  look  of  high  breeding— nor  regularity  of  feature." 

M  If  you  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  a  traveller's  book,"  I  re- 
plied, "  we  may  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  comparison. 
I  remember  recording,  when  travelling  in  the  East,  mat  for 
months  I  had  not  seen  an  irregular  nose  or  forehead  in  a 
female  faee ;  and,  almost  universally,  the  mouth  and  chin  of 
the  Orientals  are,  as  well  as  the  upper  features,  of  the  most 
classic  correctness.  Yet  where,  in  civilised  countries,  do 
women  look  lower-born  or  more  degraded  V* 

"  Then  it  is  not  in  the  features,**  said  my  friend. 

"  No,  nor  in  the  figure,  strictly ,"  I  went  on  to  say,  "  for 
the  French  and  Italian  women  (vide  the  same  book  of 
menu,)  are  generally  remarkable  for  shape  and  fine  contour 
of  limb,  and  the  French  are,  we  all  know  (begging  your 
pardon)  much  better  dancers,  and  more  graceful  in  their 
movements  than  all  other  nations.  Yet  what  is  more  rare 
than  a  *  thorough-bred'  looking  French  woman  V9 

"We  are  coining  to  a  conclusion  very  fast,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  find  the  great  secret  in  defies, 
cy  of  skin,  after  aU." 

"  Not  unless  yon  will  agree  that  Broadway  in  New. York 
ib  the  'prato  fiaritaf  of  aristocratic  beauty—for  nowhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  do  you  see  such  complexions.  Yet, 
my  fair  country-women  stoop  too  much,  and  are  rather  too 
dressy  in  their  tastes  to  convey  very  generally  the  impres- 
sion of  high  birth." 

"  Stay !"  interrupted  my  companion,  laying  her  hand  on 
my  arm  with  a  look  of  more  meaning  than  I  quite  under- 
stood ;  "  before  you  commit  yourself  farther  on  that  point, 
look  at  this  tall  girl  coming  up  the  floor,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  her,  apropos  to  t\w  puhjer t" 
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»  Why,  that  she  is  the  very  forth-shadowing  of  noble  pa- 
rentage," I  replied,  "  in  step,  air,  form— everything.  But 
surely  the  face  is  familiar  to  me." 

"  It  is  the  Mies  Trevanion  whom  you  said  you  had  never 
met,  Yet  she  is  an  American,  and  with  such  a  fortune  as 
hers,  I  wonder  yon  should  not  have  heard  of  her  at  least" 

"  Mmb  Trevanion !  I  never  knew  anybody  of  the  name, 
I  am  perfectly  sure— yet  that  face  I  have  seen  before,  and 
I  would  stake  my  life  I  have  known  the  lady,  and  not  casu- 
ally either.'1 

My  eyes  were  rivetted  to  the  beautiful  woman  who  now 
sailed  past  with  a  grace  and  stateliness  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  admiration,  and  I  eagerly  attempted  to 
catch  her  eye ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  her  walked  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  flatterers  of  the  hour,  and  the  crowd 
prevented  my  approaching  her,  even  if  I  had  solved  the  mys- 
tery so  far  as  to  know  in  what  terms  to  address  her.  Yet 
it  was  marvellous  that  I  could  ever  have  seen  such  beauty 
and  forgotten  the  when  and  where,  or  that  such  fine  and 
unusually  lustrous  eyes  could  ever  have  shone  on  me  with- 
out inscribing  well  in  my  memory  their  "  whereabout"  and 
history. 

"Well!"  said  my  friend,  "are  you  making  out  your 
theory,  or  are  you  '  struck  home*  with  the  first  impression, 
like  many  another  dancer  here  to  night  ?" 

"  Pardon  me!  I  shall  find  out  presently,  who  Miss  Tre- 
vanion is — but,  meantime,  revenous.  I  will  tell  you  where 
I  think  lies  the  secret  of  the  aristocratic  beauty  of  England 
It  is  in  the  lofty  tnaintien  of  the  head  and  bust — the  proud 
carriage ;  if  you  remark,  in  all  these  women — the  head  set 
back,  the  chest  elevated  and  expanded,  and  the  whole  port 
and  expression,  that  of  pride  and  conscious  superiority.  This, 
mind  you,  though  die  result  of  qualities  in  the  character,  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor  perhaps  of  a  single  generation. 
The  effect  of  expanding  the  breast  and  preserving  the  back 
straight,  and  the  posture  generally  erect,  is  the  high  health 
and  consequent  beauty  of  those  portions  of  the  frame ;  and 
the  physical  advantage,  handed  down  with  the  pride  which 
produced  it,  from  mother  to  child,  the  race  gradually  has 
become  perfect  in  those  points,  and  the  look  of  pride  and 
high-bearing  is  now  easy,  natural  and  unconscious.  Glance 
your  eye  around  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  not  a  de- 
fective bust,  and  hardly  a  head  ill  set  on,  in  the  room.  In 
an  assembly  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  find  a  perfect 
bust  with  a  gracefully  carried  head,  is  as  difficult  as  here  to 
find  the  exception." 

M  What  a  proud  race  you  make  us  out,  to  be  sure,"  said 
my  companion,  rather  dissentingly. 

"  And  so  you  are,  eminently  and  emphatically  proud,"  I 
replied.  "  What  English  family  does  not  revolt  from  any 
proposition  of  marriage  from  a  foreigner?  For  an  English 
girl  to  marry  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  a  German  or  a 
Russian,  Greek,  Turk,  or  Spaniard,  is  to  forfeit  a  certain 
degree  of  respectability,  let  the  match  be  as  brilliant  as  it 
may.  The  first  feeling  on  hearing  of  it  is  against  the  girl's 
sense  of  delicacy.  It  extends  to  every  thing  else.  Your 
soldiers,  your  sailors,  your  tradesmen,  your  gentlemen,  your 
common  people,  and  your  nobles,  are  ail  (who  ever  doubted 
it,  yon  are  mentally  asking)  out  of  all  comparison  better 
than  the  same  ranks  and  professions  in  any  other  country. 
John  Bull  is  literally  surprised  if  any  one  doubts  this— nay, 
he  does  not  believe  any  one  doea  doubt  it.  Yet  you  call 
the  Americans  ridiculously  vain  because  they  believe  their 
institutions  better  than  yours,  that  their  ships  fight  as  well, 
their,  women  are  as  fair,  and  their,  men  as  gentlemanly  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  *  vanity*  of  the  French,  who  be. 
Ijeve  in  themselves,  just  as  the  English  do,  only  in  a  leas 


blind  entireties*  of  self-glorification,  is  a  common  theme  of 
ridicule  in  English  newspapers ;  and  the  French,  and  the 
Americans,  for  a  twentieth  part  of  English  intolerance  mad 
self-exaggeration,  are  written  down  daily  by  the  English,  an 
the  two  vainest  nations  on  earth." 

"  Stop !"  said  my  fair  listener,  who  was  beginning  to 
smile  at  my  digression  from  female  beauty  to  national  pride, 
"  let  me  make  a  distinction  there.  As  the  English  and 
French  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  other  nations 
on  these  points,  and  not  at  all  shaken  in  their  self-admira- 
tion by  foreign  incredulity,  theirs  may  fairly  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  pride.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Ameri- 
cane,  who  are  in  a  perpetual  fever  at  the  ridicule  of  English 
newspapers,  and  who  receive,  I  understand,  with  a  general 
convulsion  throughout  the  states,  the  least  slur  in  a  review, 
or  the  smallest  expression  of  disparagement  in  a  tory  news- 
paper.   This  is  not  pride,  but  vanity.*9 

"  I  am  hit,  I  grant  you.  A  home  thrust  that  I  wish  I 
could  foil.  But  here  comes  Miss  Trevanion,  again,  and  I 
must  make  her  out,  or  smother  c£  curiosity.  I  leave  you  a 
victor." 

The  drawing  of  the  cord  which  encloses  the  dancers* 
narrowed  the  path  of  the  promenaders  so  effectually,  that  I 
could  easily  take  my  stand  in  such  a  position  that  Miss  Tre- 
vanion could  not  pass  without  seeing  me.  With  my  back 
to  one  of  the  slight  pillars  of  the  orchestra,  I  stood  facing 
her  as  she  came  down  the  room ;  and  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  my  position,  yet  with  several  persons  between  as,  her 
eye  for  the  first  time  rested  on  me.  There  was  a  sudden 
flush,  a  look  of  embarrassed  but  momentary  curiosity,  and 
the  beautiful  features  cleared  up,  and  I  saw,  with  vexatious 
mortification,  that  she  had  the  advantage  of  me,  and  was 
even  pleased  to  remember  where  we  bad  met  She  held 
out  her  hand  the  next  moment,  but  evidently  understood 
my  reserve,  for,  with  a  mischievous  compression  of  the  lips, 
she  leaned  over,  and  said  in  a  voice  intended  only  for  my 
ear,  M  Reuben !  take  the  gentleman's  home  2" 

My  sensations  were  very  much  those  of  the  Irishman  who 
fell  into  a  pit  in  a  dark  night,  and  catching  a  straggling 
root  in  his  descent,  hung  suspended  by  incredible  exertion 
and  strength  of  arm  till  morning,  when  daylight  disclosed 
the  bottom,  at  just  one  inch  below  the  points  of  his  toes. 
So  easy  seemed  the  solution— after  it  was  discovered. 


Miss  Trevanion  (ci-devant  Plymton)  took  my  arm.  Her 
companion  was  engaged  to  dance.  Our  meeting  at  Ahnaek's 
was  certainly  one  of  the  last  events  either  could  have  ex. 
pected  when  we  parted— but  Almack's  is  not  the  place  to 
express  strong  emotions.  We  walked  leisurely  down  the 
sides  of  the  quadrilles  to  the  tea-room,  and  between  her 
bows  snd  greetings  to  her  acquaintances,  she  put  me  as 
eourant  of  her  movements  for  the  last  two  years — Miss 
Trevanion  being  the  name  she  had  inherited  with  the  for- 
tune from  her  mother's  family,  and  her  mother^  high  but 
distant  connexions  having  recognized  and  taken -her  by  the 
hand  in  England.  She  had  come  abroad  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  country,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  see 
her  installed  in  her  rights,  and  had  but  lately  left  her  on  has 
return  to  America.  A  house  in  May  Fair,  and  a  chaperon 
in  the  shape  of  a  card-playing  and  aristocratic  aunt,  were 
the  other  principal  points  in  her  parenthetical  narration. 
Her  communicativeness,  of  course,  was  very  gracious  and 
indeed  her  whole  manner  was  softened  and  mellowed  down, 
from  the  sharpness  and  hauteur  of  Miss  Plymton.  Prosperity 
bad  improved  even  her  voice. 

As  she  bent  over  her  tea,  in  the  ante-room,  I  could  not 
but  remark  how  beautiful  she  was  by  the  change  usually 
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wrought  by  the  soft  moisture  of  the  English  air,  on  persons 
from  dry  climates — Americans  particularly.  That  filling  out 
and  rounding  of  the  features,  and  renewing  and  freshen- 
ing  of  the  skin,  becoming  and  improving  to  all,  had  to  her 
been  like  Juno's  bath.  Then  who  does  not  know  the  mira- 
cles of  dress?  A  circlet  of  diamonds  whose  "  water"  was 
light  itself,  followed  the  fine  bend  on  either  side  backward 
from  her  brows,  supporting,  at  the  parting  of  her  hair,  one 
large  emerald.  And  on  what  neck  (aye — even  of  age)  is 
not  a  diamond  necklace  beautiful?  Miss  Trevanion  was 
superb. 

The  house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  at  which  I  knocked  the 
next  morning,  I  well  remembered  as  one  of  the  moat  elegant 

and  sumptuous  in  London.    Lady  L had  ruined  herself 

fin  completing  and  furnishing  it,  and  her  parties  "  in  my 
time"  were  called,  by  the  most  apathetic  blase,  truly 
delightful. 

"  I  bought  this  house  of  Lady  L ,"  said  Miss  Treva- 
nion, as  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  "  with  all  its  furniture, 
pictures,  books,  encumbrances  and  trifles,  even  to  the  horses 
in  the  stables,  and  the  coachman  in  his  wig ;  for  I  had 
too  many  things  to  learn,  to  study  furniture  and  appoint- 
ments, and  in  this  very  short  life,  time  is  sadly  wasted  in 
beginnings.  People  are  for  ever  getting  ready  to  live. 
What  think  you  ?    Is  it  not  true  in  everything  V9 

"  Not  in  love,  certainly." 

44  Ah  I  very  true 2"  And  she  became  suddenly  thoughtful, 
and  for  some  minutes  sipped  her  coffee  in  silence.  I  did 
not  interrupt  it,  for  I  was  thinking  of  Shahatan,  and  our 
thoughts  very  possibly  were  on  the  same  long  journey. 

•<  Yon  are  quite  right,"  said  I,  looking  round  at  the  ex- 
quisitely-fttrnjehed  room  in  which  we  were  breakfasting, 
M  yon  have  bought  these  things  at  their  intrinsic  value,  and 

you  have  all  Lady  L 's  taste,  trouble,  and  vexation  for 

twenty  years,  thrown  into  the  bargain.  It  is  a  matter  of 
a  life-time  to  complete  a  house  like  this,  and  just  as  it  is  all 
done,  Lady  L—  retires,  an  old  woman,  and  you  come  all 
the  way  from  a  country  inn  on  the  Susquehannah,  to  enjoy 
it    What  a  whimsical  world  we  live  in!" 

"  Yes !"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquizing  tone,  "  I  do  en- 
joy it  It  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  take  a  long  stride  at 
once  in  the  art  of  life— to  have  lived  for  years  believing 
that  the  wants  you  felt  could  only  be  supplied  in  fairy-land, 
and  suddenly  to  change  your  sphere,  and  discover  that  not 
only  these  wants  but  a  thousand  others,  more  unreasonable, 
and  more  imaginary,  had  been  the  subject  of  human  inge- 
nuity and  talent,  till  those  who  live  in  luxury  have  no  wants 
— that  science  and  chemistry  and  mechanics  have  left  no 
nerve  in  the  human  system,  no  recess  in  human  sense,  un- 
questioned of  its  desire,  and  that  every  desire  is  supplied ! 
What  mistaken  ideas  most  people  have  of  luxury !  They 
fancy  the  senses  of  the  rich  are  always  over-pampered,  that 
their  zest  of  pleaure  is  always  dull  with  too  much  gratification, 
that  their  health  is  ruined  with  excess,  and  their  tempers 
spoiled  with  ease  and  subserviency.  It  is  a  picture  drawn 
by  the  poets  in  times  when  money  could  buy  nothing  but 
excess,  and  when  those  who  were  prodigal  could  only  be 
gaudy  and  intemperate.  It  was  necessary  to  practice  upon 
the  reverse,  too,  and  hence  all  the  world  is  convinced  of  the 
superioor  happiness  of  the  ploughman,  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  early  rising  and  coarse  food  to  health,  and  the  pride 
that  mu$t  come  with  the  flaunting  of  silk  and  satin." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  cool  upset  of  all  the  received 
philosophy  of  the  poets. 

44  You  laugh,"  she  continued, "  but  is  it  not  true  that  in 
England,  at  this  moment,  luxury  is  the  science  of  keeping 


up  the  zest  of  the  senses  rather  than  of  pampering  them— 
that  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are  the  healthiest  and  fairest, 
and  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  are  the  most  athletic  and  ra- 
tional, as  well  as  the  most  carefully  nurtured  and  expensive 
of  all  classes— that  the  most  costly  dinners  are  the  most  di- 
gestible, the  roost  expensive  wines  least  injurious,  the  most 
sumptuous  houses  best  ventilated  and  wholesome,  and  the 
most  aristocratic  habits  of  life  most  conducive  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution  and  consequent  long  life. 
There  will  be  excesses,  of  course,  in  all  spheres,  but  is  not 
this  true?" 

41 1  am  wondering  how  so  gny  a  life  as  yours  could  furnish 
such  very  grave  reflections." 

44  Pshaw !  I  am  the  very  person  to  make  them.  My  aunt 
(who,  by  the  way,  never  rises  till  four  in  the  afternoon)  has 
always  lived  in  this  sublimated  sphere,  and  takes  all  these 
luxuries  to  be  matters  of  course,  as  much  as  I  take  them  to 
be  miracles.  She  thinks  a  good  cook  as  natural  a  circum- 
stance as  a  fine  tree,  and  would  be  as  much  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  absence  of  wax  candles,  as  she  would  at 
the  going  out  of  the  stars.  She  talks  as  if  good  dentists, 
good  milliners,  opera-singers,  perfumers,  etc.,  were  the  com- 
mon supply  of  nature,  like  dew  and  sunshine  to  the  flowers. 
My  surprise  and  delight  amuse  her,  as  the  child's  wonder  at 
the  moon  amuses  the  nurse." 

14  Yet  you  call  this  dull  unconsciousness  the  perfection  of 
civilized  life.** 

44 1  think  my  sunt  altogether  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  it, 
certainly.    You  have  seen  her,  I  think." 

44  Frequently." 

44  Well,  you  will  allow  she  is  still  a  very  handsome  woman. 
She  is  past  fifty,  and  has  every  faculty  in  perfect  preserve* 
tion ;  an  erect  figure,  undiminished  delicacy  and  quickness 
in  all  her  senses  and  tastes,  and  is  still  an  ornament  to  so- 
ciety, and  an  attractive  person  m  appearance  and  conversa- 
tion. Contrast  her  (and  she  is  but  one  of  a  class)  with  the 
woman  past  fifty  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks"  of  life  in 
America.  At  that  age,  with  us,  they  are  old  women  in  the 
commonest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Their  teeth  are  gone 
or  defective  from  neglect,  their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their 
backs  bent,  their  feet  enlarged,  their  voices  cracked,  their 
senses  impaired,  their  relish  in  the  joys  of  the  young  entirely 
gone  by.  What  makes  the  difference  ?  Costly  care.  The 
physician  has  watched  over  her  health  at  a  guinea  a  visit 
The  dentist  has  examined  her  teeth  at  twenty  guineas  a 
year.  Expensive  annual  visits  to  the  sea-side  have  renewed 
her  skin.  The  friction  of  the  weary  hands  of  her  maid  has 
kept  down  the  swelling  of  her  feet  and  preserved  their  deli- 
cacy of  shape.  Close  and  open  carriages  at  will,  have  given 
her  daily  exercise,  either  protected  from  the  damp,  or  re- 
freshed with  the  fine  air  of  the  country.  A  good  cook  has 
kept  her  digestion  untaxed,  end  good  wines  have  invigorated 
without  poisoning  her  constitution." 

44  This  is  taking  very  unusual  care  of  one's  self,  however.9 

14  Not  at  all.  My  aunt  gives  it  no  mere  thought  than  the 
drawing  on  of  her  glove.  It  is  another  advantage  of  wealth, 
too,  that  your  physician  and  dentist  are  distinguished  per* 
sons  who  meet  you  in  society,  and  cell  on  yon  uanrofesfion- 
ally,  see  when  they  are  needed,  and  detect  the  approach  of 
disease  before  you  are  aware  of  it  yourselfl  My  aunt, 
though  '  naturally  delicate,'  has  never  been  ilk  She  wae 
watched  in  childhood  with  great  cost  and  pains,  and,  with 
the  habit  of  common  caution  herself,  she  is  taken  such  care 
of  by  her  physician  and  servants,  that  nothing  but  some  ex- 
traordinary fatality  could  bring  disease  near  her." 

"  Blessed  are  the  rich,  by  your  showing." 

44  Why,  the  beatitudes  wets  not  written  in  our  times.    If 
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long  life,  prolonged  youth  and  beauty,  and  almost  perennial 
health  are  blessings,  certainly,  now-a-days,  blessed  are  the 
rich," 

"  But  ia  there  no  drawback  to  all  this  ?  Where  people 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  such  costly  and  indispen- 
sable luxuries,  are  they  not  made  selfish  by  the  necessity  of 
preserving  them?  Would  any  exigence  of  hospitality,  for 
instance,  induce  your  aunt  to  give  up  her  bed,  and  the  com- 
forts  of  her  own  room  to  a  stranger?' 

"Oh  dear,  no?" 

"Would  she  eat  her  dinner  cold  for  the  sake  of  listening 
10  an  appeal  to  her  charity?* 

"  How  can  you  fancy  such  a  thing?*' 

"  Would  she  take  a  wet  and  dirty,  but  perishing  beggar- 
woman  into  her  chariot  on  her  way  to  a  dinner  party,  to 
save  her  from  dying  by  the  road-side?" 

"  Um — why,  I  fear  she  would  be  very  near-sighted  till 
she  got  fairly  by." 

"  Yet  these  are  charities  that  require  no  great  effort  in 
those  whose  chambers  are  less  costly,  whose  stomachs  are 
less  carefully  watched,  and  whose  carriages  and  dresses  are 
of  a  plainer  fashion." 

"  Very  true !" 

"So  far,  then,  'blessed  are  the  poor!'  But  is  not  the 
heart  slower  in  all  its  sympathies  among  the  rich  ?  Are  not 
friends  chosen  and  discarded,  because  their  friendship  is 
convenient  or  the  contrary  ?  Are  not  many  worthy  people 
*  ineligible '  acquaintances,  many  near  relations  unwelcome 
visiters,  because  they  are  out  of  keeping  with  these  costly 
circumstances,  or  involve  some  sacrifice  of  personal  luxury? 
Are  not  people,  who  would  not  preserve  their  circle  choice 
and  aristocratic,  obliged  to  inflict  cruel  insults  on  sensitive 
minds,  to  slight,  to  repulse,  to  neglect,  to  equivocate  and 
play  the  unfeeling  and  ungrateful,  at  the  same  tune  that  to 
their  superiors  they  must  often  sacrifice  dignity,  and  con- 
trive, and  flatter,  and  deceive — all  to  preserve  the  magic 
charm  of  the  life  you  have  painted  so  attractive  and  envia- 
ble?' 

"Heigho!  it's  a  bad  world,  I  believe!"  said  Miss  Tre. 
vanion,  betraying  by  that  ready  sigh  that  even  while  draw- 
ing the  attractions  of  high  life,  she  had  not  been  blind  to 
this  more  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture. 

"  And,  rather  more  important  query  still,  for  an  heiress," 
I  said, "  does  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  luxu- 
rious necessities,  and  the  habit  of  thinking  them  indiBpenss. 
We,  make  all  lovers  in  this  class  mercenary,  and  their  admi- 
ration, where  there  is  wealth,  subject  at  least  to  scrutiny  and 
suspicion  ?" 

A  quick  flush  almost  crimsoned  Miss  Trevanion's  face, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  so  inquisitively  as  to  leave  me 
in  no  doubt  that  I  had  inadvertently  touched  upon  a  deli- 
cate subject.  Embarrassed  by  a  searching  look,  and  not 
seeing  how  I  could  explain  that  I  meant  no  allusion,  I  said 
hastily,  "  I  was  thinking  of  swimming  across  the  Susque- 
hannah  by  moonlight" 

u  Puck  is  at  the  door,  if  you  please,  Miss !"  said  the  butler, 
entering  at  the  moment 

M  Perhaps  while  I  am  putting  on  my  riding-hat,"  said 
Miss  Trevanion,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  may  discover  the  connec- 
tion between  your  two  last  observations.  It  certainly  is  not 
very  clear  at  present" 

I  took  up  my  hat 

"  Stay-— you  must  ride  with  me.  Ton  shall  have  the 
groom's  horse,  and  we  will  go  without  him.  I  hate  to  be 
chased  through  the  Park  by  a  flying  servant — one  English 
fashion,  at  least,  that  I  think  uncomfortable.  They  manage 
it  better  where  I  learned  to  ride,"  she  added  with  a  laugh. 


"  Yes,  indeed !  I  do  not  know  which  they  would  first 
starve  to  death  in  the  backwoods— the  master  for  his  inso- 
lence in  requiring  the  servant  to  follow  him,  or  the  servant 
for  being  such  a  slave  as  to  obey." 

I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  animal 
than  the  high-bred  blood  mare  on  which  my  ci-devant  host- 
ess of  the  Plymton  Inn  rode  through  the  Park  gates,  and  took 
the  serpentine  path  at  a  free  gallop.  I  was  ss  well  mounted 
myself  ss  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life,  and  delighted,  for  c 
not  to  fret  a  hundred  yards  behind,  the  ambitious  i 
seemed  to  have  wings  to  his  feet 

"  Who  ever  rode  such  a  horse  ss  this,"  said  my  compan- 
ion, "  without  confessing  the  happiness  of  riches!  It  is  the 
one  luxury  of  this  new  life  that  I  should  find  it  misery  to 
forego.  Look  at  the  eagerness  of  his  ears !  See  his  fine 
limbs  as  he  strikes  forward  !  What  nostrils !  What  glossy 
shoulders !  What  bounding  lightness  of  action !  Beautiful 
Puck  !  I  could  never  live  without  you !  What  a  shame  to 
nature  that  there  are  no  such  horses  in  the  wilderness  V 

"  I  remember  seeing  an  Indian  pony,"  said  I,  watching 
her  face  for  the  effect  of  my  observation,  "  which  had  as 
many  fine  qualities,  though  of  a  different  kind* — at  least 
when  his  master  was  on  him." 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"  By  the  way,  too,  it  was  at  your  house  on  the  Suaque- 
hannah,"  I  added,  "  you  must  remember  the  horse  a  black, 
double-jointed •* 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  know.  I  remember.  Shall  we  quicken  our 
pace  ?  I  bear  some  one  overtaking  us,  and  to  be  passed 
with  such  horses  as  ours  were  a  shame  indeed." 

We  loosed  our  bridles  and  flew  away  like  the  wind  ;  but  a 
bright  tear  was  presently  tossed  from  her  dark  eye-lash,  and 
fell  glittering  on  the  dappled  shoulder  of  her  horse.  **  Her 
heart  is  Shahatan's,"  thought  I,  "  whatever  chance  there 
may  be  that  the  gay  honourable  who  is  at  our  heels  may 
dazzle  her  into  throwing  away  her  hand." 

Mounted  on  a  magnificent  hunter,  whose  powerful  and 
straight-forward  leaps  soon  told  against  the  lavish  and  high 
action  of  our  more  showy  horses,  the  Hon.  Charles—  (the 
gentleman  who  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  Miss  Tre- 
vanion the  night  before  at  Almack's,)  was  soon  beside  my 
companion,  and  leaning  from  his  saddle,  was  taking  pains  to 
address  conversation  to  her  in  a  tone  not  meant  for  my  ear. 
As  the  lady  picked  out  her  path  with  a  marked  preference 
for  his  side  of  the  road,  I  of  course  rode  with  a  free  rein  on 
the  other,  rather  discontented,  however,  I  must  own,  to  be 
playing  Monsieur  de  Trop,  The  Hon.  Charles,  I  very  well 
knew,  was  enjoying  a  temporary  relief  from  the  most  press. 
ing  of  his  acquaintances  by  the  prospect  of  his  marrying 
an  heiress,  and  in  a  two  years'  gay  life  in  London  I  had 
traversed  his  threads  too  often  to  believe  that  be  had  a  heart 
to  be  redeemed  from  dissipation,  or  a  soul  to  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  a  high-minded  woman.  I  found  myself,  besides, 
without  wishing  it,  attorney  for  Shaba  tan  in  the  case. 

Observing  that  I  "  sulked,"  Miss  Trevanion,  in  the  next 
round,  turned  her  horse's  head  towards  the  Serpentine  Bridge, 
and  we  entered  into  Kensington  Gardens.  The  band  was 
playing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ha-ha,  arid  fashionable  Lon- 
don was  divided  between  the  equestrians  on  the  road,  and 
the  promenaders  on  the  green-sward.  We  drew  up  in  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd,  and  presuming  that,  by  Miss  Trevan- 
ion's tactics,  I  was  to  find  some  other  acquaintance  to  chat 
with  while  our  horses  drew  breath,  I  spurred  to  a  little  dis- 
tance,- and  sat  mum  in  my  saddle  with  forty  or  fifty  horse- 
men between  me  and  herself.  Her  other  companion  had 
put  his  horse  as  close  by  the  side  of  Puck  as  possible,  but 
there  were  other  dancers  at  Almack's  who  had  an  eye  upon 
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the  heiress,  and  their  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted  presently 
by  the  how-d'ye-do's  and  attentions  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
gayest  men  about  town.  After  looking  black  at  them  for  a 
moment,  Charles  —  drew  bridle  and  backing  out  of  the 
press  rather  unceremoniously,  rode  to  the  side  of  a  lady 
who  sat  in  her  saddle  with  a  mounted  servant  behind  her, 
separated  from  me  by  only  the  trunk  of  a  superb  lime-tree. 
I  was  fated  to  see  all  the  workings  of  Miss  Trevanion's 
destiny. 

"  You  see  what  I  endure  for  you !"  he  said,  as  a  flush 
eame  and  went  in  his  pale  face. 

"  You  are  false !"  was  the  answer.  "  I  saw  you  ride  in 
—your  eyes  fastened  to  hers — your  lips  open  with  watching 
for  her  words — your  horse  in  a  foam  with  your  agitated  and 
nervous  riding.  Never  call  her  a  giraffe,  or  laugh  at  her 
again,  Charles !  She  is  handsome  enough  to  be  loved  for 
herself,  and  you  love  her!" 

u  No,  by  heaven !" 

The  lady  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  whipped  her 
stirrup  through  the  folds  of  her  riding  dress,  till  it  was  beard 
even  above  the  tinkling  triangle  of  the  band. 

"  No  !*'  he  continued,  "  and  you  are  less  clever  than  you 
think,  if  you  interpret  my  excitement  into  love.  I  am  ex. 
cited — most  eager  in  my  chase  after  this  woman.  You 
*kuU  know  why.  But,  for  herself— good  heavens*— why, 
you  have  never  heard  her  speak !  She  is  never  done  won- 
dering at  silver  forks,  never  done  with  ecstatics  about  finger.- 
gtassea  and  pastilles.  She  is  a  boor— and  you,  are  silly 
enough  to  put  her  beside  yourself  !H 

The  lady's  frown  softened,  and  she  gave  him  her  whip  to 
hold  while  she  re-imprisoned  a  stray  ringlet. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  her,  while  I  am  talking  to  you,"  he 
continued,  M  for  I  must  stick  to  her  like  her  shadow.  She 
is  full  of  mistrust,  and  if  I  lose  her  by  the  want  of  attention 
for  a  single  hour,  that  hour  will  cost  me  yourself,  dearest, 
first  and  most  important  of  all,  and  it  will  cost  me  England 
or  my  liberty— for  failing  this,  I  have  not  a  chance." 

"  Go !  go !"  said  the  lady,  in  a  new  and  now  anxious 
tone,  touching  his  horse  at  the  same  time  with  the  whip  he 
had  just  restored  to  her,  "  she  is  off!    Adieu !" 

And  with  half  a  dozen  attendants  Miss  Trevanion  took 
the  road  at  a  gallop,  while  her  contented  rival  followed  at  a 
pensive  amble,  apparently  quite  content  to  waste  the  time 
as  she  best  might  till  dinner.  The  handsome  fortune-hunter 
watched  his  opportunity  and  regained  his  place  at  Miss  Tre- 
vanion's  side,  and  with  an  acquaintance,  who  was  one  of 
her  self-elected  troop,  I  kept  in  the  rear,  chatting  of  the 
opera,  and  enjoying  the  movement  of  a  horse  of  as  free  and 
admirable  action  as  I  had  ever  felt  communicated,  like  in- 
spiration, through  my  blood. 

I  was  resumed  aa  sole  cavalier  and  attendant  at  Hyde 
Park  gate. 

••Do  you  know  the  Baroness ?M   I  asked,  as  we 

walked  our  horses  slowly  down  Grosvenor  Place. 

"Not  personally,'*  she  replied,  "but  I  have  heard  my 
aunt  speak  of  her,  and  I  know  she  is  a  woman  of  most  se- 
ductive manners,  though  said  to  be  one  of  very  bad  morals. 
But  from  what  Mr.  Charles  —  tells  me,  I  fancy  high  play 
is  her  only  vice.  And  meantime  she  is  received  every- 
where." 

"  I  fancy/'  said  I,  "  that  the  Hon.  Charles is  good 

authority  for  the  number  of  her  vices,  and  begging  you,  as  a 
parting  request,  to  make  this  remark  the  key  to  your  next 
month's  observation,  I  have  the  honour  to  return  this  fine 
horse  to  you,  and  make  my  adieux." 

"  But  you  will  come  to  dinner !  And,  by  the  bye,  you 
have  not  explained  to  me  what  you  meant  by  'swimming 


across  the  Susquehannah,'  in  the  middle  of  your  breakfast, 
this  morning.** 

While  Miss  Trevanion  gathered  up  her  dress  to  mount 
the  steps,  I  told  her  the  story  which  I  have  already  told  the 
reader,  of  my  involuntary  discovery,  while  lying  in  that * 
moon-lit  river,  of  Shahatan's  unfortunate  passion.  Violent- 
ly agitated  by  the  few  words  in  which  I  conveyed  it,  she  in* 
sisted  on  my  entering  the  house,  and  waiting  while  she  re- 
covered herself  sufficiently  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject 
But  I  had  no  fancy  for  match-making  or  breaking.  I  re- 
iterated my  caution  touching  the  intimacy  of  her  fashionable 
admirer  with  the  baroness,  and  said  a  word  of  praise  of  the 
noble  savage  who  loved  her.  n.  p.  w. 

(The  conclusion  in  our  next.) 

A  mercantile  friend  requests  us  to  "  preserve  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  Mirror  the  following  scrap  of  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  bills  of  exchange :" 

When  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Arabia,  in  their  flight 
great  numbers  of  them  passed  over  to  Spain,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Moors,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with  . 
great  kindness.  As  no  obstacle  to  improvement  in  learning 
or  to  promotion  in  rank  was  placed  before  them,  the  Jews, 
by  their  genius  and  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
soon  raked  themselves  to  high  civil  offices  about  the  persons 
of  the  caliphs,  who  respected  them,  their  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue.  They  established  the  most  celebrated  schools 
then  in  the  world,  boih  for  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
The  Talmud,  which  in  Arabia  had  been  the  only  book 
studied  by  the  Hebrews,  gave  place  to  the  Scriptures,  toge- 
ther with  the  most  elaborate  treatises  on  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  in  the  knowledge  of  which  they  took  precedence  of 
every  learned  fraternity  in  Europe.  In  the  fine  arts  they 
likewise  made  great  proficiency.  Several  among  them  are 
celebrated  to  this  day  as  astronomers,  architects,  jurists,  his- 
torians, poets,  painters,  and  physicians.  But  neither  the 
learning  nor  loyalty  of  the  Jews  availed  them  aught,  when 
the  crescent  was  supplanted  by  the  red  banners  of  the  Cross. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  left 
them  no  choice  between  baptism  and  banishment;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  five  hundred,  whom  the  extremes  of 
age  and  poverty  prevented  from  removing,  all  preferred  the 
latter.  As  the  period  for  their  departure  was  limited  to  a 
fixed  hour,  after  which  those  remaining  were  liable  to  suf- 
fer death  in  case  they  refused  baptism,  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  the  most  lamentable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  the  time  allotted  to  them  by  the  royal  edict 
The  Christians  fell  on  them  in  many  places,  and  put  them 
to  death  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Those  of 
them  who  had  escaped  towards  the  sea  previous  to  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  disturbances  in  the  interiour  of  the  coun- 
try, were  either  pursued  and  butchered  on  the  coast,  or  were 
drowned  in  great  numbers  through  the  treachery  of  those 
who  supplied  them  with  vessels.  Few  arrived  safely  in 
Italy ;  and  even  there  were  only  sheltered  from  a  fate  such 
as  they  had  fled  from  by  a  papal  bulL  It  was  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion  that  some  Spanish  Jew  merchants  contrived, 
by  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  possess  themselves 
in  Italy  of  that  wealth  which  they  had  no  means  of  remov- 
ing out  of  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand.  Of  what  immense 
utility  that  invention  has  since  been  to  the  mercantile  world 
it  is  needless  to  inquire. 


MORNING. 

Thxxx  is  a  parting  in  night's  murky  veil, 

A  soft  pale  light  is  in  the  eastern  sky ; 

It  steals  along  the  ocean  tremblingly, 

like  distant  music  wafted  on  the  sale. 

Sura,  one  by  one,  grow  faint,  and  disappear, 

Like  waning  tapers,  when  the  feast  is  o'er ; 

While,  girt  with  rolling  mists,  the  mountains  hoar, 

High  o'er  the  darkling  glens  their  tops  uprear. 

There  is  a  gentle  rustling  in  the  grove, 

Though  winds  be  husb'd :  it  is  the  stir  of  wings, 

And  now  the  skylark  from  the  nest  upsprings, 

Trilling,  in  accents  clear,  her  song  of  love  ; 

And  now  heaven's  gate  in  golden  splendour  burns — 

Joy  to  the  earth,  the  glorious  sun  returns. 
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THE  ROCK  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

A  rock  in  the  wilderness  welcomed  our  sires 
From  bondage  far  over  the  dark-rolling  sea ; 

On  that  holy  altar  they  kindled  the  fires, 
Jehovah,  which  glow  In  oar  bosoms  for  thee. 


Thy  blessings  descended  in  sunshine  and  shower, 

Or  rose  from  the  soil  that  was  sown  by  thy  hand, 
While  mountain  and  valley  rejoiced  in  thy  power, 


And  heaven  encircled  and  smiled  on  the  land. 

The  Pilgrim*  of  old  an  example  have  given 

Of  mud  resignation,  devotion  and  love, 
Which  beams  fike  the  star  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 

A  beacon-light  hung  in  their  mansion  above. 
In  church  and  cathedral  we  kneel  in  our  prayer— 

Their  temple  and  chapel  were  valley  and  hill — 
Put  God  ia  the  same  in  the  aisle  or  the  air, 

And  He  is  the  Rock  that  we  lean  upon  still,     a.  p.  m. 

THREE  VISITS 
TO  THE  HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES. 

SECOND  VISIT— 1806. 

The  first  of  September,  1806,  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon, 
Napoleon  mounted  his  horse  and  left  St  Cloud,  his  favour- 
ite residence,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  short  ride  about 
its  environs.  Accompanied  only  by  a  grand-marshal,  a 
page,  his  aide-de-camp,  (Rapp,)  and  a  piqueur,  he  galloped 
towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  he  could  have  traversed 
soon,  but,  by  one  of  those  caprices  common  with  him, 
when  he  had  reached  the  grille  of  Passy,  instead  of  going 
back  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  followed  the  avenue  leading 
to  the  wood  by  the  gate  of  Maillot  He  then  stopped,  and 
addressing  Rapp,  who  was  placed  at  his  left,  according  to 
the  duty  of  his  office,  he  said : 

"  What  think  you  of  pushing  on  as  far  as  l'Etoile,  to  see 
bow  they  are  getting  on  with  the  triumphal  arch  T" 

•»  I  think,  sire,  that  your  majesty  would  not  stay  there 
long," 

*•  Why  so,  Monsieur?" 

"  Because  it  is  still  daylight,  and  your  majesty  would  no 
tooner  reach  it  than,  recognized  and  surrounded—" 

"  Recognized !"  interrupted  Napoleon  ;  «•  and  by  whom? 
Have  I  not  my  great-coat  I  would  pass  for  a  citizen.  It 
is  you  and  these  others  who  would  make  me  known,"  added 
he,  casting  a  look  at  the  grandVmarahal,  who,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, waa  brushing  the  rich  embroidery  of  his  uniform, 
nil  covered  with  dust 

"  But,  sire,"  resumed  the  aide-de-camp,  "  it  is  the  hour  at 
which  the  Parisians  usually  go  to  promenade  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Your  majesty  onee  known,  you  could  not  ex- 
amine at  your  ease  what  you  wish  to  see,  nor  even  free  your- 
self from  the  curious  crowd  that  would  beset  you  ;  and  you 
do  not  want  an  escort.1' 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  by  the  aide-de-camp  in 
a  tone  almost  reproachful. 

•*  Come,  come,  do  not  scold,  you  are  right ;  but,  no  mat- 
ter, we  can  still  make  the  tour  to  the  triumphal  arch  without 
stopping  there,  while  we  passed  under— a  little  later,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

Then  addressing  the  grand.marshal ; 

"Duroc,  you  can  return  to  St  Cloud;  I  will  be  there  soon. 
Take  Guenn  with  you."* 

Napoleon,  perceiving  the  page  getting  ready  to  follow,  as 
if  delighted  to  make  the  excursion  with  him,  said  to  him, 
with  a  mischievous  expression : 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  no  further  need  of  you ;  follow  the 
grand-marshal,  and  go  to  studying," 

The  latter  sadly  turned  the  reins  after  Duroc,  who  was  in 
advance  o{  him.   The  emperour,  followed  by  Rapp,  entered 


One  of  the  ordinary  njqueurt  of  the  emperour. 


the  avenue  de  Neuilly.    Some  minutes  after  both  ] 

full  gallop  to  the  left  of  the  eoaflblding  of  the 

which  was  then  only  begun,  to  the  greet  astonishment  of 

the  frightened  pedestrians  and  cavalier*,  not  lees  scandalised 

to  see  a  general  officer  and  a  citizen  giving  full  reins  to  1 

horses  in  so  frequented  a  promenade. 

At  the  barrier  de  l'Etoile,  Napoleon  slackened  bis  < 
and  followed  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs  Etysees,  i 
turning  to  the  right,  speedily  gained  the  quay  de  Badlly". 
Arrived  opposite  the  Invatides,he  stopped  his  borsevand  re- 
mained a  moment  in  contemplation  before  the  work  of 
Louis  the  fourteenth.  Day  was  already  declining,  and  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected  from  the  dome  of 
the  edifice,  rising  high  and  gleaming  with  gold  above  the 
dark  roof  of  the  Hotel. 

*•  It  is  beautiful !  it  is  beautiful !"  he  repeated  many  times. 
"  Indeed,  Louis  the  fourteenth  was  a  great  king !" 

Then  addressing  Rapp,  who  appeared  to  feel  the  same 
emotions  of  admiration : 

"  Have  you  never  wished  to  go  up  to  the  cupola  you  see 
there  beneath  the  spire  7" 

"  No,  sire ;  Marshal  Serrurier  once  proposed  it  to  me,  but 
I  refused." 

**  Why,  you  are  not  a  coward  7" 

"  I  think  not,  sire ;  but  I  know  not— cooped  op  in  such  a 
cage,  my  head  might  turn,  and— ma  /©i— " 

"  Ah,  well,  I  would  not  go  up  there ;  not  from  pru- 
dence, but  because  from  that  point  I  should  fear  my  aoldiefs 
would  look  too  small" 

"  Much  less  would  you,  since  your  majesty  does  not  find 
them  any  too  large  when  on  foot,"  said  Rapp,  smiling. 

"  I  wish  to  go  and  see  how  they  are  to-day,"  resumed  the 
emperour,  without  appearing  to  have  heard  the  reply  of  has 
aide-de-camp ;  "  but  I  wish  to  go  alone,  and  without  letting 
the  marshal  know  it.  Accompany  me  just  here.  Keep  my 
horse  ;  I  will  only  stay  a  moment" 

And  Napoleon  resumed  his  course, 

"  Sire,"  said  Rapp,  as  they  were  passing  the  bridge,  **  let 
me  remind  your  majesty  that  it  is  late.  It  will  soon  be  dark. 
You  have  no  escort,  and—" 

"You  have  already  told  me  so,"  hastily  interrupted 
Napoleon. 

"  And  her  majesty  the  empress  will  await  you  to  dinner,'' 
continued  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Bah !  bah !  she  will  have  breakfast  twice.  At  farthest, 
what  time  is  it?" 

"  I  have  no  watch,  sire." 

At  this  reply  Napoleon  checked  his  horse,  (they  had  ar- 
rived at  the  esplanade  dee  Invahdes,)  and,  looking  steadily 
at  his  aide-de-camp,  said,  frowning : 

"  What  has  become  of  the  one  I  gave  yon  two  years 
ago?" 

"  I  have  never  worn  it,  sire,  since  your  majesty  re- 
proached me  for  its  losing  twenty-fours  a  day  when  in  your 
service."* 


*  The  year  before,  while  at  Malmalaop,  Napoleon  wroteoae  morn* 
ing  to  Rapp,  who  waa  Maying  at  Paris,  to  come  to  him  at  a  specified 
time  during  the  day.  The  emperour  always  exacted  punctuality. 
The  footman  who  was  charged  with  the  letter  amused  himself  by 
stopping  to  drink  while  on  his  way,  so  that  the  aide  de-camp  did  not 
receive  the  imperial  missive  until  the  next  day.  When  taking  it  soil- 
ed from  the  hands  of  the  maawngsr,  who  avowed  his  fault,  weeping, 
Rapp,  who  was  goodness  Itself,  said  to  him  : — "  At  least,  promise  me 
to  be  more  careful  in  future.  I  will  not  tell  of  it,  for  if  the  grand- 
marshal  finds  out  that,  charged  with  a  letter  from  the  emperour,  you 
had  stopped  in  a  tavern  and  greased  It  he  would  dismiss  you  instant- 
ly ;  and  he  would  do  right."  Rapp  then  hastened  to  the  emperoaz, 
who,  having  vainly  awaited  him  the  evening  before,  reproached  him 
severely.  Fearful  of  causing  the  footman  to  lose  the  place  by  which 
he  supported  his  family,  Rapp  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
lay himself,  and  tried  to  exculpate  himself  by  laying  the  fault  on  his 
watch,  (one  the  emperour  had  given  him  as  a  new-year*  present 
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91? 


This  time  Napoleon  could  not  help  understanding  the  al- 
lusion, it  was  so  direct ;  but  he  knew  how,  by  the  aid  of 
one  of  those  innocent  falsehoods  it  pleased  him  to  tell,  when 
he  was  in  a  good  humour,  to  make  it  torn  to  his  advantage, 
and  replied  to  his  favourite  aide-de-camp,  who  was  holding 
the  stiiiup  for  him  to  alight : 

"  Monsieur,  the  bad  jester,  I  told  you,  on  the  contrary, 
that  your  watch  tdvaiued  iwtnty-fear*  a  day  when  my 
service  required  it  You  misundersCood  me ;  a  thing  you 
do  sometimes.'' 

Then,  smiling,  be  added : 

"  Wait  for  me  here ;  no  one  will  observe  you.  I  will  re- 
turn in  a  few  moments," 

Napoleon  walked  quickly  towards  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  Invatides.  It  was  growing  dark.  At  the  sight  of  a 
man  wearing  a  military  hat,  boots  with  silver  spurs,  and  two 
epaulettes,  half-concealed  by  the  great  coat,  the  sentinel 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  superiour  officers,  and  let  him  pass 
unquestioned,  although  the  time  for  retiring  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  interim  in  the  Hotel 

As  was  his  custom  when  he  wished  to  observe,  Napoleon 
crossed  his  hands  on  his  back,  and  sauntered  along  the  courts 
and  under  the  galleries.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  every, 
where,  fox,  the  evening's  repast  being  finished,  the  soldiers 
had  retired  to  their  dormitories.  Armed  sentinels,  with  sabres, 
were  walking  their  rounds.  They,  supposing  also  that  the 
individual  who  passed  them  was  one  of  the  superiour  offi- 
cers, did  not  disturb  his  meditations. 

Napoleon  walked  towards  the  court  leading  to  the  chapel, 
and  stopping  at  one  of  the  aide  doors,  looked  up  and  endea- 
voured to  read,  as  well  as  the  twilight  would  permit  his 
strained  eyes,  these  verses,  from  the  Petreiie  of  Thomas, 
engraved  above  the  door-way,  and  which  the  restoration 
has  since  effaced: 

"  Formerly,  to  prolong  his  days 
In  an  ungrateful  country,  saved  by  his  courage, 
The  warrlour  had  not,  in  his  declining  yean, 
An  asylum  wherein  to  tire,  a  tomb  wherein  to  be  burled. ' 
The  kingdom  he  has  defended  at  last  deigns  to  maintain  htm." 

Just  then  the  conversation  of  two  invalids,  who  were 
coming  out  of  the  church,  attracted  bis  attention.  In  order 
the  better  to  hear  what  they  said,  he  followed  on  care- 
lessly, regulating  his  steps  by  their  movement,  which  was 
very  alow. 

These  two  men  seemed  bending  under  the  weight  of  years. 
The  eldest,  conducted  by  the  less  aged,  appeared  asking 
some  question  of  the  latter,  whose  looks  were  alternately 
directed  to  the  entrance  of  the  court,  lighted  by  a  lantern, 
and  the  comrade  whose  tottering  steps  he  was  assisting. 

"  Jerome,"  said  the  oldest  invalid,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"  do  you  not  see  him  coming  yet  V* 

"  No,  father ;  but,  never  mind,  I  will  give  him  a  sermon 
that  he  will  remember !  Hie  conduct  is  not  that  of  a  man !" 

"  Jerome,  we  must  have  some  indulgence  for  children," 
resumed  the  eldest;  "we  have  been  young  too,  and,m«/ot, 
at  his  age  I  was  not,  perhaps,  worth  as  much  as  he.  Eh ! 
eh !**  continued  the  old  man,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  "  that 
was  a  hundred  yearn  ago  1  'Twas  in  the  time  of  his  late 
majesty  Louis  the  fourteenth.  I  had  not  then  married  thy 
mother." 

"  Never,  father,  never !"  replied  Jerome,  striking  his  fore- 
head with  the  only  hand  left  him.  "  Respect  the  aged ! 
Such  was  our  motto  in  the  time  of  Marshal  Saaee ;  and*  for 


the  preceding  yeas,)  saying  that  it  loat  time  enormously,  without  hit 
knowing  it.  Napoleon  waa  not  the  man  to  be  flattened  with  such 
an  excuse,  and  said  it  was  very  astonishing  that  a  watch  should-  lose 
twenty-four  hours  In  a  day.  In  the  end,  the  empetour  learned  the 
truth;  but,  aa  waa  his  custom,  said  nothing  to  his  aide-de-camp 
about  it,  who,  apjne  time  afterwards,  told  It  to  the  grand/marshal. 


the  strongest  of  reasons,  too,  when  the  aged  are  our  own 
fathers," 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  Jerome,  he  is  coming ;  poor  little 
Cyprien.  Don't  be  angry!  He  is  a  child  to  us.  He  has 
thought  my  prayer  would  be  a  long  one,  and  so  has  gone  to 
amuse  himself  at  the  grille.  Do  not  scold  him  too  much! 
for  he  loves  you  dearly.  Do  you  see,"  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  it  is  my  fault  I  ought  to  have  said  one  more  good 
oQqfiteor.* 

Napoleon  heard  all,  and,  with  the  intention  of  learning 
more,  accosted  them  frankly : 

*'  From  what  I  see,  my  friends,  you  are  awaiting  some 
one  ?" 

At  these  words  the  least  aged  raised  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat,  for  he  had  seen  the  golden 
epaulettes  glittering  beneath  Napoleon's  great-coat 

"  Yes,  ray  colonel,  I  and  my  father  Maurice,  whom  you 
see  here,  are  waiting  our  idle  boy,  who  has  not  come  yet 
He  knows  very  well,  the  heartless  fellow,  that  his  grand- 
father has  need  of  both  his  arms  to  help  him  up  to  ins  cham- 
ber, for  he  has  them !  while  I — " 

And  Jerome  shook  his  armless  sleeve. 

"  You  are  a  brave  man  i"  said  the  emperour  with  emo- 
tion, "and  your  son  does  wrong.  But,'*  demanded  he> 
walking  along  with  them,  "  why  did  your  old  father  stay  so 
long  at  the  chapel?  It  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Hotel." 

"  My  colonel,  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  permission  of  our  mar- 
shal. Every  year,  on  the  first  of  September,  my  father 
spends  a  part  of  the  day  in  saying  prayers  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  the  king  whom  he  formerly  served ;  and,  since 
I  have  been  with  him  in  the  Hotel,  I  have  never  known 
him  fail  in  this  pious  exercise." 

"  Of  what  king?"  asked  Napoleon. 

"  Of  his  late  majesty,  Louis  the  fourteenth !"  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  not  till  then  taken  part  in  the  conversation. 

44  Of  Louis  the  fourteenth  2"  repeated  Napoleon,  with  asto* 
nishment.    I4  Is  it  possible  you  have  ever  seen  him  V* 

"  Here,  even  in  this  place.  He  spoke  to  me  and  I  rephed 
to  him,"  said  Maurice,  proudly. 

"  You  are  very  fortunate !"  resumed  Napoleon.  "  But, 
then,  you  must  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old?" 

"  My  colonel,  I  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-one* 
come  next  candlemas." 

M  One  hundred  and  twenty-one !"  exclaimed  the  empe- 
rour, stupified;  and,  passing  rapidly  to  the  right  of  father 
Maurice,  he  took  his  arm,  saying,  in  a  tone  fuH  of  benevo- 
lence, M  lean  on  me,  my  old  comrade ;  it  is  my  place  to  help 
you." 

"  Ah"!  my  colonel,"  rephed  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  "  I  dare  not ;  I  know,  too  well,  the  respect — " 

"  Give  me  your  nrm ;  I  wish  it !" 

And,  taking  hold  of  the  invalid's  arm,  who  still  drew 
back,  the  emperour  placed  it  gently  within  bis  own. 

44  Come,  father,  you  must  obey,"  said  Jerome ;  "  you  see 
plainly  that  the  colonel  does  not  resemble  the  marquises  of 
former  times ;  and,  with  all  your  profound  bowing,  you  will 
finish  by  taking  cold  this  evening.  You  know  that  little 
father  Costet  has  forbidden  you,  under  pain  of  ptisan. 
And  that  confounded  Cyprien  does  not  come  yet  He  shall 
pay  dearly  for  this  to-morrow  morning." 

M  You  could  not  have  been  in  many  battles,''  demanded 
Napoleon  of  the  centenarian,  as  they  slowly  resumed  their 


*  In  1406,  there  were  several  centenarians  among  the  invalidea ; 
the  father,  Maurice,  who  died  in  1909,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four. 

t  Then  head  physician  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalids* 
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coarse,  momentarily  interrupted,  "  for  you  most  have  been 
very  young  when  you  saw  Louis  the  fourteenth." 

"  Eh  !  eh  !"  said  old  Maurice,  coughing  hardly,  « I  was 
eighteen  when  I  made  my  dtbut  at  Friedlengen.*  The  fol- 
lowing year  I  received  my  third  wound  at  Hochstett,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  son  of  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  a 
comet  in  one  of  the  red  companies—" 

M  Hochstett !  do  you  say  ?  That  was  long  since— it  was 
the  French  who  lost  the  battle,  although  commanded  by  two 
marshals  of  France  in  person,  and  a  prince  of  Bavaria.  I 
do  not  remember—" 

"  Yes,  my  colonel,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Mar. 
ehals  Tallard  and  Marsein ;  famous  warriours  in  the  time  of 
his  late  majesty,  Louis  me  fourteenth.  Oh  M  remember  it 
well ;  a  musket  ball  entered  my  left  shoulder,  and  passed 
out  through  my  right  I  fell  from  the  blow,  shouting  Vive 
Is  rot  /  A  year  after  my  cure,  I  obtained  from  his  late  ma- 
jesty, Louis  the  fourteenth,  the  favour  of  entering  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides." 

"  It  was  not  a  favour,"  interrupted  the  emperour ; "  it  was 
justice." 

"  It  will  soon  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  mat  I  have 
lived  in  this  Hotel  I  have  married  here,  and  have  seen 
many  of  my  comrades  die.  Although  at  present  there  are 
only  young  persons  here,  still  I  am  very  happy.  Oh  yes, 
very  happy,  particularly  since  my  children  have  come  to  join 
me  here." 

"  M.  Jerome,"  asked  Napoleon,  touched  by  the  recital  of 
this  Nestor  of  the  army,  "  you,  who  are  the  son  of  this 
brave  old  man,  what  age  are  you  ?'* 
"  Almost  ninety-one,  my  colonel.  I  was  born  in  1715." 
"  Yes,*'  interrupted  the  centenarian,  M  just  the  same  year 
that  his  late  majesty,  Louis  the  fourteenth,  died-t  Oh !  I 
remember  it  ss  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday." 

" Ninety-one  years!"  cried  Napoleon.  "No  one,  cer- 
tainly, could  take  you  to  be  so  old.  You  must  have  been  a 
long  time  in  the  army  7" 

14  Twenty-eight  years,  my  coloneL  I  have  served 
sively  under  the  Marshals  Saxe,  de  Soubise,  de  Brogtie,  de 
Contadea,  and  under  the  Prince  of  Conde*.  I  was  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  at  Lawfeld,  at  Rosbach,  at  Berghen,  and  at  Fribourg, 
where  I  lost  my  arm,  as  you  see.  I  have  been  here  since 
1763 ;  it  will  soon  be  forty-three  years ;  but  I  belong  to  the 
time  of  Louis  the  fifteenth." 

11  Yes,  Louis  the  fifteenth,"  said  Napoleon,  in  a  low  tone ; 
"  a  poor  king,  who  signed  that  shameful  treaty  by  which  the 
French  gave  up  fifteen  hundred  leagues.?' 

M  And,  for  forty-three  years,"  resumed  the  centenarian, 
"  Jerome  has  acted  the  part  of  a  good  son  towards  me. 
Why  does  not  his  resemble  him  7" 

This  bitter  speech  fell  heavily  on  the  bead  of  the  absent 
one. 

«  Father,"  said  Jerome,  with  apparent  calmness,  "  Cy- 
prien  is  young ;  there  is  some  excuse  for  him." 

"  Certainly,"  added  Napoleon,  "  young  folks  need  indul- 
gence. Yourself,  my  old  comrade,  just  now  admitted  as 
much." 

"  My  colonel,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  very  low  tone, 
11  it  is  a  ruse  de  guerre.  Eh  2  eh !"  and  he  coughed  again ; 
"  when  I  see  my  son  angry  with  his,  I  make  believe  I  am 
still  more  angry  than  he.  By  means  of  this  tactic,  peace  is 
soon  established  between  them." 


•  The  battle  or  Friedlengen,  in  SuaWa, 
October,  1708,  by  the  Marquis  de  Villara  over 
VMlais  was  tainted  Marshal  of  France  by  hie 


the  fourteenth  of 
the  Prince  of  Baden, 
troops  on  the  field  of 


t  Louis  the  fourteenth  died  at  Versaillec  the  first  of  Boot.  1715. 
X  The  treaty  of  Paris.  1783. 


At  this  moment  the  little  group  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
a  long  gallery,  feebly  lighted  by  reflectors  that  only  cast  a 
doubtful  light  on  all  around ;  old  Maurice  stopped,  and  soft- 
ly asked  his  son  if  he  did  not  see  Cyprien. 

44  No,  father,"  replied  the  latter,  in  an  accent  of  sadness, 
trying  to  see  whether  he  could  not  see  the  delinquent  com- 
ing ;  M  Til  warrant  the  wicked  fellow  has  obtained  permis- 
sion to  sleep  abroad  without  telling  us  anything  about  k. 
Oh!  to-morrow!  to-morrow!" 

4  Let  us  see,"  said  Napoleon,  with  an  unconcerned  sir, 
to  the  old  man ;  M  since  M.  Cyprien  fails  yon*  will  yon  that 
I  should  take  his  place?  Your  son  and  I  can  aid  yon  up 
stairs.  The  wind  grows  cold,  and  at  your  age  it  would  not 
be  well  to  keep  watch." 

M  Oh  S  the  eve  of  Hochstett,  in  the  time  of  his  late  majes- 
ty, Louis  the  fourteenth,  I  remained  six  hours  on  duty  before 
the  enemy's  line,  at  a  half-shot  from  Marlbonmgk'e  send. 
nek.    The  anspessade*  had  completely  forgotten  me." 

"The  anspessade  was  capable  of  mat  in  the  time  of 
Marlborough,"  said  Napoleon,  smiling ;  *  but  then  you  had 
a  hundred  years  less  than  at  present,  and  that  makes  a 
difference." 

u  Ah !  my  colonel !"  said  Maurice,  wishing  to  disengage 
his  arm  that  Napoleon  still  held;  "I  can  not  allow  it" 

"  Come,  come,  father,  since  the  colonel  wishes  to  do  mis 
kindness,  profit  by  it  The  wind  is  rising.  You  already 
cough  a  great  deal  Take  care  of  the  pHtem  to-morrow 
morning !" 

The  centenarian  yielded,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  empe. 
rour,  and  leaning  on  his  son,  ascended  the  large  steps  of  the 
gallery,  when  Jerome  cried: 
44  Here  be  is  at  last!" 
"  Cyprien  V  asked  Maurice. 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  Jerome,  muttering  between  his 
teeth  the  epithets  of  idler  and  libertine. 

41  Do  not  scold  him  too  much,"  resumed  Maurice,  softly ; 
"  do  not  scold  him  too  much,  he  will  not  do  so  again." 

41 1  know  what  I  have  to  do,"  replied  the  latter  dryly; 
"  he  is  an  incorrigible  maimers  $ujeLn 

M  Where  do  yon  see  your  Cyprien?"  asked  Napoleon  of 
Jerome. 
"Parbleu!  below!  my  colonel,  before  yon." 
The  emperour  looked  round  attentively  in  every  direction, 
to  see  this  memvaie  eujet,  this  disrespectful  child  ;  he  per- 
ceived  only  instead  an  invalid,  whose  silver  chin  glittered  in 
the  moonlight,  and  who  was  coming  directly  toward  them 
as  fast  as  his  two  wooden  legs  would  permit  him.  It  was 
the  idler,  the  libertine,  on  whom  had  fallen  so  grotesquely 
the  paternal  recriminations  of  two  generations.  At  the 
sight  of  this  victim  of  war,  Napoleon  could  not  help  feeling 
both  pity  and  admiration. 

The  invalid,  number  three,  was  about  sixty.  His  face 
was  so  mutilated  it  was  horrible  to  look  at  Besides  the  fie* 
titious  chin,  which  the  art  of  the  silversmith  had  managed 
to  mount  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  he  had  a  glass  eye, 
whose  fixed  stare  gave  to  his  physiognomy  a  very  singular 
expression.  A  glass  eye  for  an  invalid  waa  there  the  n*  ptvs 
ultra  of  coquetry,  and  Cyprien  must  have  been  very  much  of 
one  in  hie  youth.  He  was  tall,  vigorously  built,  and  walked 
slowly,  it  is  true,  but  perfectly  erect  He  must  have  felt 
very  culpable,  for  at  that  moment  his  air  was  quite  humble. 
Jerome  was  ready  to  load  him  with  reproaches,  when  the 
former,  after  giving  the  emperour  a  military  salute,  cut  short 
his  tamer's  speech  by  saying,  with  admirable  eemg  fivid, 
and  in  a  merry  tone : 


*  The  anspeaiade  waa  formerly  the  lowest  wtder-ofiker  in  the  ta- 
fantry,and  filled  the  same  ■tattoo  which  the  corporal  does  now. 
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"  Papa !  papa !  be  calm.  You  must  not  judge  without 
a  hearing,  as  the  illustrious  Dugommier,  my  ancient  general, 
used  to  say.  I  was  not  present  at  the  roll  of  the  drum,  that 
is  positive ;  but  listen  to  me ;  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
grandfather,  as  to-day,  passes  a  part  of  his  time  in  the  chapel, 
reciting  in  the  morning  the  whole  service,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  his  ancient  catechism,  a  glass  of  wine  more  than  ordina- 
ry enlivens  him,  and  gives  him  natural  legs  to  go  up  to  the 
dormitory.  Very  well ;  I,  who  have  only  artificial  ones,  I 
had  to  run  in  search  of  Goh'bert,  my  chamber  neighbour,  to 
get  him  to  let  me  have  his  portion  of  wine  in  exchange  for 
mounting  guard  for  him  to-morrow  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
marshal.  There,  you  have  that  portion  of  consolation!  Now 
scold  me,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  although  I  am  radically  in- 
nocent  I  am  very  sure  grandfather  will  not  blame  me  this 
time." 

On  saying  this  the  invalid  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bottle, 
covered  with  osier,  and  presented  it  to  the  centenarian.  Je- 
rome made  no  reply*  but  Maurice  looked  affectionately  upon 
his  grandson,  and  then  addressed  Jerome : 

M  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Cyprien  was  not  to  blame?  But, 
my  child,"  he  added,  taking  the  bottle,  which  he  shook  with 
a  trembling  hand,  "  there  is  more  than  the  ordinary  portion 
herer 

"  Tliat  is  proved,  grandfather ;  there  is  mine,  also,  that 
ran  into  the  bottle  without  doing  it  on  purpose.  You  would 
not  be  so  very  well  off  with  only  one  portion." 

And  Cyprien  drew  from  his  pocket  some  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  a  piece  of  white  bread. 

"  I  profited  by  the  coincidence  to  buy  at  the  cantine  of 
the  infirmary  these  prohibited  colonial  productions.  With 
this  bit  of  bread  and  these  ingredients  I  am  going  to  prepare 
you  a  fricassee,  in  the  best  mode.  It  will  have  the  effect 
on  your  poor  stomach,  a  little  rusty  from  the  service  of  years, 
of  a  real  under- waistcoat  of  Utrecht  velvet" 

"That  is  fine  and  good,"  resumed  Jerome,  quite  ap- 
peased ;  "  but,  while  waiting  for  you,  you  placed  us  in  a 
cruel  embarrassment ;  and  without  the  help  of  the  colonel, 
who  had  the  kindness  to  assist  my  rather,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  should  have  got  him  so  tar  as  this,  with  the  cold  too." 

Cyprien  again  saluted  the  emperour. 

"  Papa,  the  march  is  not  long,  and  the  route  is  magnifi- 
cent. It  is  all  paved ;"  and,  lifting  his  one  eye  to  the 
heavens,  at  that  moment  sparkling  with  stars,  "  this  weather 
reminds  me  of  the  illustrious  Dugommier,  my  ancient 
general!" 

Then,  passing  to  the  left  of  Maurice,  he  gayly  added : 

M I  resume  my  place  in  battle  and  my  post  of  honour." 

M  Yes,  Monsieur  Cyprien,"  said  Napoleon,  who  stepped 
back  a  little,  and,  until  then,  had  been  listening  to  the  justi- 
fication of  the  invalid,  "  this  place  is  now  for  you  a  real  post 
of  honour,  and  you  should  be  jealous  of  yielding  it  to  any- 
body." 

"  It  is  positive,  my  colonel,  that  I  shall  not  abandon  this 
now  any  more  than  I  abandoned  others  formerly." 

"  I  believe  it   At  what  affair  were  you  thus  martyrised?" 

"  My  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  gained  over  the 
Austrians  by  General  Jordan,  now  marshal  of  the  empire. 
When  falling  upon  the  enemy's  camion,  one  of  them,  loaded 
with  canister,  razed  off  my  chin,  as  you  see,  put  out  one  of 
my  eyes,  and  rid  me  of  my  two  legs  at  the  same  time. 
But,**  said  Cyprien,  "  striking  his  large  breast  with  both 
hands,  "  the  stomach  remains  intact,  and  the  heart  has  not 
been  touched." 

Napoleon  smiled  and  continued : 

"  The  batde  of  Fleurus  took  place  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  1794" 


"  Yes,  my  colonel.  It  was  warmer  then  than  it  is  at  this 
hour,  I  assure  you." 

"  That  was  in  Bonaparte's  time,"  said  the  centenarian. 

"  Grandfather,"  resumed  Cyprien,  with  vivacity,  "  say, 
without  reminding  you,  of  the  Emperour  Napoleon  the 
great ;  these  are  his  baptismal  names,  and  he  is  named  only 
in  this  way  in  the  Hotel." 

11  Yes,  like  his  late  majesty,  Louis  the  fourteenth." 

"  Eh  !  grandfather !"  cried  Cyprien,  with  impatience,  pi- 
rouetting on  one  of  hie  legs ;  M  let  us  have  done  with  that 
monarch  of  the  ancient  regime,  who  made  war  only  in  pe- 
ruke and  silk  stockings !  Your  Louis  the  fourteenth  was 
only  a  ribboned  and  plumed  king,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
command  the  ancients  in  the  camp  of  de  la  Lune !  He  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  Napoleon,  emperour  of  the  French, 
and  king  of  Italy.  There  is  a  pure  monarch  for  you !  He 
wears  boots,  a  great  coat,  short  hair,  and  a  chapeau  like 
ours !  A  consolidated  hero,  and  the  best  bound  together 
according  to  the  ordinance  !    Is  he  not,  my  colonel  7" 

At  this  appeal  the  emperour  frowned,  and,  with  that  grave 
voice,  which  dictated  the  destinies  of  the  world,  replied 
coldly : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien  ;  Louis  the  fourteenth 
was  a  great  king  !  It  was  he  who  raised  France  to  the  first 
rank  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  was  he  who  was  the  first 
to  have  four  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  and  a  hun- 
dred vessels  at  sea.  He  enlarged  France  with  Roussillon, 
Franche  Comte  and  Flanders ;  he  seated  one  of  his  children 
on  the  throne  of  Spain ;  in  a  word,  it  was  he  who  made  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides !  There  is  no  king  of  France  since 
Charlemagne  to  be  compared  with  him  !" 

Hearing  Napoleon  pass  this  eulogy  on  the  prince,  for 
whom  he  professed  a  sort  of  worship,  the  centenarian  made 
an  effort  to  stand  quite  erect,  and  his  eyes,  sparkling  with 
memories,  his  voice  moved  with  admiration : 

"  Bravo !  bravo !"  said  he  to  the  emperour.  «•  Ah !  my 
colonel !  You  are  worthy  of  serving  his  late  majesty,  Louis 
the  fourteenth !  In  his  time  merit  was  so  well  appreciated 
he  would  have  made  you  a  field-marshal !" 

Cyprien,  more  confounded  by  the  accents  in  which  Napo- 
leon expressed  his  thoughts  than  by  the  words  of  bis  grand- 
father, held  down  his  head,  and  tried  to  stammer  something 
in  justification : 

"  Pardon,  excuse,  my  colonel,  I  never  knew  the  monarch 
of  grand-papa.  I  have  never  heard  him  spoken  of  but  by 
the  old  comrades  in  the  HoteL" 

"  And  they,  in  speaking  of  him  as  you  have  done,  are  to 
blame,"  quickly  replied  Napoleon  ;  for,  if  the  memory  of 
Louis  the  fourteenth  ought  be  venerated  anywhere,  it  is  here, 
in  this  place !  Let  them  cast  their  eyes  over  everything 
around  them  !  This  magnificence,  the  provident  solicitude 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  do  they  not  tell  them  that 
the  grand  king  wished  to  leave  them  a  proof  of  his  gene, 
rosity  and  his  power  7" 

At  this  moment  a  bright  light  appeared  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  building ;  at  the  same  time,  a  noise  of  steps, 
mingled  with  the  hum  of  voices,  was  heard.  It  was  Rapp, 
conducted  by  Marshal  Serrurier,  accompanied  by  his  state- 
major,  and  followed  by  many  invalids,  bearing  torches  of 
resin. 


Thick  waters  show  no  images  of  things ; 

Friends  are  each  other's  mirrors,  and  should  be 
Clearer  than  crystal,  or  the  mountain  springs, 

And  free  from  cloud,  design,  or  flattery. 
For  vulgar  souls  no  part  of  friendship  sliare, 
Poets  and  friends  are  born  to  what  they  are. 
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ON  A  VERY  OLD  WEDDING-RING. 

The  device— two  hearts  united. 

The  mottor-"  Dear  lave  of  mine,  *9  hurt  U  thin*." 

I  like  that  ring,  that  ancient  ring 

Of  massive  form,  and  virgin  gold, 
As  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy, 

At  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it— for  it  wafts  me  back, 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  time, 
To  other  men,  and  other  days, 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  sublime. 
Bat  most  I  like  it  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  well-requited  love ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered 

And  youthful  faith  disdain'd  to  tore  ;— 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferr'd, 

Though  eke,  unpitying,  long  denied, 
Till,  tofXen'd  and  subdued,  at  last, 

He  won  his  fair  and  blooming;  bride ;— 
How,  till  the  appointed  day  arrived, 

They  blamed  the  lazy-footed  hours  ;— 
How  then  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

Strew'd  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers ; 
And  how,  before  the  holy  man, 

They  stood  in  all  their  youthful  pride, 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vow  o  those  vows 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride ; 
All  this  it  tells ; — the  plighted  troth, 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing, 
The  hand  in  hand*  the  heart  in  heart— 

For  this  I  like  tfiat  ancient  ring. 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

Two  blended  hearts,  though  time  may  wear  thesj, 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

"  Till  death,"  ahall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 
Year  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  storm, 

Their  hopes  in  heaven,  their  trust  in  God, 
In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  love, 

These  two,  the  world's  rough  pathways  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  youthful  fires, 

TTheir  strength  might  fail,  'mid  life's  bleak  weather, 
Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travel'd  on,— 

Kind  souls !  they  slumber  now  together. 
I  like  its  simple  posy  too ; 

41  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine !" 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along, 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 
u  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love !" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  for  ever ; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail — 

Thine,  till  the  chords  of  lire  shall  sever: 
Eemnant  of  days  departed  long, 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken, 
Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness, 

Of  heartfelt,  holy  love,  the  token— 
What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling ! 
For  these,  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 

MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

The  age  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  bad  age :  a  king  without 
power,  a  nobility  without  dignity,  a  clergy  without  virtue ; 
the  loose  manners  of  the  regency  mixed  with  the  gotliic 
prejudices  of  the  middle  ages ;  all  the  feudal  race  in  em- 
broidered coats;  princes*  dukes,  marquises,  gentlemen, 
making  an  art  of  corruption,  and  a  merit  of  debauchery  ; 
noble  by  the  grace  of  God,  philosophers  by  the  grace  of 
Diderot;  empty,  foolish  creatures,  aspiring  to  profound 
thoughts,  and  taking  refuge  in  incredulity  on  the  faith  of 
the  facetis  of  Voltaire  or  of  a  tale  of  Vbiscnon!  Such  was 
the  age  in  which  Rousseau  appeared. 

Below  this  gilded  troop  there  was  a  people  which  looked 
on — they  had  been  forgotten  there  in  the  street ;  and  not- 
withstanding they  looked  on,  amused  with  this  grand  spec 
tacle,  the  actors  of  which,  stripped  all  at  once  of  their  coat 
of  mail,  and  of  their  feudal  appurtenances,  began  to  appear 
a  less  pure  and  formidable  race.  Bowed  down  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  long  servitude,  the  people  had  remained  bar- 
barous in  the  midst  of  civilization,  ignorant  in  the  midst  of 
science,  miserable  in  the  midst  of  riches ;  they  bad  been 
instructed  neither  in  their  rights  nor  in  their  duties,  and  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  their  masters,  like 
a  lion  before  its  prey,  free  in  his  strength  and  in  his  ferocity. 

And  what  did  power  oppose  to  these  imminent  perils  ? 
Where  was  the  legislation  which  should  protect  the  citizens, 
And  the  evangelical  warship  which  was  to  reform  the  man- 


ners ?  Power  apprehended  nothing,  it  went  on  ss  before, 
without  thinking  of  the  future ;  employing  the  Bastzie  te 
controul  the  nobility,  the  Sorbonne  to  controul  the  philoso- 
phers, and  having  neither  strength  to  modify  laws,  which 
had  remained  barbarous  amidst  the  progress  of  the  age,  nor 
yet  to  awaken  the  clergy,  stupidly  occupied  with  the  ours* 
cles  of  St  Paris  in  the  company  of  the  encyclopedists. 

One  man,  one  man  alone,  at  this  juncture,  thought  of  the 
future  destinies  of  the  country;  and  this  man  was  not  even 
a  Frenchman,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  watchmaker  of 
Geneva,  named  Rousseau.  Struck  with  the  univexsal  dis- 
organization, he  conceived  one  of  those  rocid  ideas  to  which 
are  attached,  by  imperceptible  threads,  the  destinies  of  hu- 
manity. His  aim  was  to  give  citizens  to  the  country*  while 
he  appeared  only  to  think  of  giving  mothers  to  oar  children  ! 
The  mother's  milk  shall  be  the  milk  of  liberty  *  Concealing 
the  regeneration  of  France  beneath  the  veil  of  an  isolated 
education,  he  removes  his  pupil  from  the  falsehoods  of  pub- 
lic education:  in  this  plan,  so  vast,  in  which  one  saw  mere- 
ly the  child  and  its  tutor,  the  genius  of  Rousseau  comprised 
all  that  might  constitute  a  great  people ;  he  knew  that  ideas 
of  individual  liberty  do  not  fail  speedily  to  become  ideas  of 
national  liberty.  While  educating  a  man,  be  thought  of 
forming  a  nation. 

And  what  would  be  the  means  of  this  great  revolution  ? 
Amidst  so  much  vileness,  who  would  dare  to  animate  souls 
with  the  sacred  love  of  truth  ?  There  is  in  the  heart  of  wo- 
man a  something  of  republicanism  which  incites  her  to 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice ;  and  it  is  there  that  Roaaseaii 
looks  for  support :  it  is  there,  also,  that  he  finds  the  power. 
He  does  not  come  as  a  severe  moralist  to  impose  sad  and 
importunate  duties:  it  is  a  family /#e  which  he  convocates; 
it  is  a  mother  which  he  presents  to  the  adoration  of  the 
world,  seated  near  the  cradle,  a  beautiful  child  on  her  bo- 
som, her  countenance  beaming  with  joy  beneath  the  tender 
looks  of  her  husband.    Delightful  picture,  which  revealed 
to  woman  a  divine  power,  that  of  rendering  us  happy  by 
virtue.    Never  did  the  human  voice  fulfil  a  more  holy  mis- 
sion ;  at  eke  voice  of  Rousseau  each  woman  again  becomes 
a  mother,  each  mother  again  becomes  a  wife,  each  child 
will  be  a  citizen. 

Thus  was  the  family  to  be  regenerated,  and  by  means  of 
the  family  the  nation.  Thus  woman  worked,  without 
knowing  it,  a  universal  regeneration.  Rousseau  had  enlist- 
ed them  on  his  side,  without  placing  them  in  his  confidence ; 
and  while  Europe  thought  that  it  only  owed  to  him  the 
happiness  of  the  children,  and  the  virtue  of  the  mothers, 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  race. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  Rousseau  on  woman,  and  later 
on  the  nation.  All  that  he  exacted  from  women  he  obtain- 
ed ;  they  were  wives  and  mothers.  One  step  more,  and  by 
entrusting  them  with  the  moral  education,  as  much  as  he 
had  entrusted  them  with  the  physical  education,  of  their 
children,  he  would  have  made  of  maternal  love  the  most 
powerful  promoter  of  the  interests  of  humanity.  Unfortu- 
nately he  stopped  short.  He  who,  speaking  of  women,  had 
so  well  observed,  "  What  great  things  might  be  done  with 
this  lever,"  dared  not  propose  to  them  any  thing  great ;  he 
only  left  to  their  tenderness  the  management  c£  early  child, 
hood,  and  thought  their  mission  accomplished. 

Something,  then,  remains  to  he  done  after  Rousseau ;  the 
impulsion  which  he  gave  to  moral  studies  wanted  force,  be- 
cause it  wanted  an  agent  which  we  roust  seek,  not  among 
the  learned  and  philosophers,  but  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
family.  Men  only  educate  those  who  have  gold  ;  one  may 
buy  a  tutor.  Nature  is  more  munificent,  she  gives  one  to 
each  child.  Leave,  then,  the  child  under  the  protection  of 
its  mother ;  it  is  not  without  design  that  Nature  has  con- 
fided it  at  its  birth  to  the  only  love  which  is  always  faithful, 
to  the  only  devotedness  which  terminates  but  with  life. 

The  London  ••  Forgct-me-Not,"  (the  oldest  of  the  English 
annuals,)  for  the  present  year,  contains  an  original  letter 
from  Lord  Byron  to  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
This  and  two  others  were  overlooked,  we  are  informed, 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Moore  was  collecting  his  materials 
for  the  life  of  the  bard. 

•'  13,  Terrace,  Piccadilly,  March  1H,  1818. 
"  Dear  sir, — I  never  was  offended  with  you,  and  never 

had  cause.    At  the  time  I  received  your  last  letter  I  was 
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•  marrying  and  being  given  in  marriage,'  and  aince  that  pe- 
riod have  been  occupied  and  indolent ;  and  am,  at  best,  but 
a  very  ungracious  or  ungrateful  correspondent — hardly  ever 
writing  letters  but  by  fits  and  starts.  At  this  moment  my 
conscience  smites  me  with  an  unanswered  letter  of  Mr.  W. 
Scott's,  on  a  subject  which  may  seem  to  him  to  require  an 
answer ;  and  it  was  on  something  relative  to  a  friend*  of  his, 
for  whose  talents  I  have  a  sincere  admiration.  My  family, 
about  three  months  ago,  was  increased  by  a  little  girl,  who 
is  reckoned  a  fine  child,  I  believe,  though  I  feel  loth  to 
trust  my  own  partialities.  She  is  now  in  the  country.  I 
will  mention  your  wishes  on  the  score  of  collection  and 
publication  to  Murray,  but  I  have  not  much  weight  with 
him:  what  I  have  I  will  use.  As  far  as  my  approval  of 
your  intention  may  please  you,  you  have  it ;  and  I  should 
think  Mr.  Scott's  liking  to  your  plan  very  ominous  of  its 
success.  The  objections  you  mention  to  the  two  things  of 
mine  lately  published,  are  very  just  and  true ;  not  only  with 
regard  to  them,  but  to  all  their  predecessors,  some  more  and 
some  less.  With  regard  to  the  quarter  from  which  you 
anticipate  a  probable  and  public  censure,  on  such  points  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  am  very  sure  there  will  be  no  severity 
but  what  is  deserved;  and,  were  there  ever  so  much,  it 
could  not  obliterate  a  particle  of  the  obligation  which  I  am 
already  too  much  under  to  that  journal  and  its  conductors 
(as  the  grocer  says  to  his  customers) '  for  past  favours.'   And 

so  you  want  to  come  to  London?    It  is  a  d d  place,  to 

be  sure,  but  the  only  one  in  the  world  (at  least,  the  English 
world)  for  fun.  Though  I  have  seen  parts  of  the  world  that 
I  like  better,  still,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  completest, 
either  to  help  one  in  feeling  one's  self  alive,  or  forgetting 
that  one  is  so.  I  am  interrupted,  but  will  write  ogain  soon. 
Yours  very  truly,  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  telling,  &c.  etc.,  but  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  as  well  as  for  a  former  compliment  in 
the  inscription  of  yonr  *  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun.' " 


SLIP-SLOPPEKIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  Massma.  Galxs  am  Ssatox: 

Thb  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  had  a  very  brilliant  din- 
ner on  Thursday,  I  understand,  and  draw  a  large  contribu- 
tion for  its  excellent  objects  from  the  present  possessors  of 
the  M  divining  rod"— the  violinists.  016  Bull,  whose  heart 
is  as  prodigal  as  his  genius,  and  who  gives  money  to  street 
beggars  by  the  handful,  gave  a  hundred  dollars,  and  Vieux- 
temps  and  Wallace  agreed  to  combine  in  a  charity  concert 
The  other  contributions,  I  understand,  were  conespondingly 
liberal 

One  of  the  essays,  the  most  ad  rem  that  I  have  lately 
seen,  is  an  address  on  the  "  Prevention  of  Pauperism,*'  by 
a  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing.  The  preface  has  a  cer- 
tain bold  resignation  about  it  which  is  very  idiosyncratic. 
Mr.  Channing  says  that  he  was  desired  to  read  a  discourse 
before  a  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  and  agreed 
to  try  to  do  so— but  he  did  not  know  to  what  he  had  pledg- 
ed himself.  He  then  defines  very  philosophically  what  he 
found,  upon  reflection,  was  to  be  his  task,  and  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  I  went  to  work.  That  which  might,  in  the  reading,  be 
endured  forty  minutes,  grew  to  twice  that  allotted  time,  or 
more ;  and  when  the  day  came  for  the  anniversary,  I  found 
I  could  not  read  the  half  I  had  set  down.  The  auditory  was 
very  small ;  and  the  few,  at  first,  were  less  before  the  forty 
minutes  were  up.  The  contribution  boxes  came  to  the 
church  altar  with  little  weight  of  metal,  and  few  bills — say 
about  twenty-ecven  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  all  told. 
Thus  was  my  work  accounted  little,  and  paid  harmoniously. 
But  some,  a  very  few,  have  asked  me  to  print  my  writing. 
Prom  so  small  a  company  a  large  request  could  hardly  come. 
I  have  done  what  those  few  friends  have  asked  me  to  do." 


Probably  Ike  Bev.  Mr.  afaturia. 


The  address  is  very  philosophic,  though  tinctured  with 
peculiar  views  of  the  social  system.  The  leading  proposi- 
tions, which  are  very  eloquently  illustrated,  are  worthy  the 
room  they  will  take  in  your  columns,  if  it  were  only  as  a 
skeleton  map  of  the  subject  carefully  laid  out  and  available 
for  the  guidance  of  enquirers: 

"  1st  That  every  social  institution,  or  custom,  which  sepa. 
rates  man  from  man— which  produces  distinct  classes  in  the 
community,  having  distinct  privileges— which  is  daily  occu- 
pied to  build  higher  and  stronger  the  partition  walls  be- 
tween  men— such  institution,  or  custom,  I  say,  produces 
and  continues  poverty. 

"  8d.  That  the  political  institutions  of  society,  or  their  ad- 
ministration, frequently  become  causes  of  the  extremest  and 
widest  national  poverty. 

"  3d.  That  the  spirit  of  party,  so  widely  and  deeply  cherish- 
ed ss  it  is  by  society,  does,  by  its  exclusiveness,  its  selfish, 
ness,  and  its  intolerance,  minister  directly  to  the  production 
and  continuance  of  poverty. 

.  "4tb.  That  such  employment  of  capital  by  society,  as  in 
its  products  ministers  only  to  the  most  debasing  habits;  does 
directly  produce  and  continue  crime  and  poverty. 

"  5th.  The  sudden  reduction  of  wages,  extended  to  large 
numbers,  is  not  only  directly  injurious  to  wide  interests,  but 
produces  pauperism. 

"  6th.  That  in  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  the  law  of 
entail  does  not  exist  to  make  property  a  permanent  posses- 
sion in  families,  a  system  of  education  which  has  regard  only 
to  simple  mental  culture,  and  which  leaves  the  physical  pow- 
em  uncultivated — in  which  manual  labour,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  farming,  or  the  mechanic  arts,  forms  no  part— I  say 
that  such  a  system  of  early  education  favours  the  production 
of  pauperism." 

Apropos  of  beggars— the  system  of  ingenious  beggary,  so 
curiously  described  in  Grant's  "  Great  Metropolis,*  is  be- 
ginning to  be  tried  on  in  New- York.  There  is  one  young 
lady  (of  yery  correct  habits,  I  believe)  in  point  of  fact)  who 
makes  a  living  by  means  that  wear  a  somewhat  questions, 
ble  complexion  out  of  "  distinguished  strangers.'*  A  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  a  diplomatist  in  transit,  for  example,  re- 
ceives a  note,  the  day  after  his  arrival  is  advertised,  in  a 
handwriting  of  singular  beauty.  In  the  most  graceful  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  daintiest  use  of  French  phrases,  he  fe 
informed  that  a  young  lady  who  has  long  watched  his  ca- 
reer with  the  deepest  interest— who  has  a  feeling  for  him 
which  is  a  mystery  to  herself— who  met  him  accidentally  in 
a  place  she  will  recall  to  his  memory  should  she  be  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  see  him  again— who  is  an  unhappy  creature  of 
impulse,  all  too  fondly  tender  for  tins  harsh  world  and  its 
conatructions-^would  like  to  see  him  on  a  certain  sidewalk 
between  eight  and  nine.  By  holding  his  hand  across  his 
left  breast,  he  will  be  accosted  at  that  time  and  place.  The 
ladyJikenera  and  good  taste  of  the  note,  so  different  from 
the  usual  tentatives  of  that  description,  breed  a  second 
thought  of  curiosity,  and  the  victim  is  punctual.  After  a 
turn  or  two  on  the  appointed  sidewalk,  be  encounters  a  tall 
young  lady,  deeply-veiled,  who  addresses  him  by  name, 
takes  his  arm,  and  discourses  to  him  at  mat  upon  ms  own 
ambitious  history,  contriving  to  say  the  true  and  flattering 
thing,  for  which  she  has  duly  informed  herself,  She  skiU 
fully  evades  his  attempts  to  make  her  talk  of  things  more 
particular,  and  regretting  feelingly  mat  she  can  only  aee  him 
on  the  sidewalk,  appeals  to  his  "  well-known  generosity,' 
for  ten  dolhus  to  keep  her  and  her  dear  mother  from  being 
turned  out  of  doors.  She  takes  it  with  tremulous  pathos, 
demands  of  his  honour  that  he  will  not  follow  her,  and  slips 
round  the  comer  to  meet  another  "  distinguished  stranger" 
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with  whom  she  has  appointed  an  interview  fifteen  minutes 
later  in  the  next  street!  I  was  in  a  company  of  strangers 
at  a  hotel  not  long  ago,  when  one  of  these  dainty  notes  was 
produced,  and  it  so  happened  that  every  man  present  had 
one  in  his  pocket  from  the  same  hand !  Among  the  party 
there  were  four  appointments  proposed  by  the  same  lady, 
to  come  off  on  the  four  sides  of  a  certain  square,  for  that 
evening !  She  is  probably  doing  a  good  business. 

Mr.  Cole  is  preparing  an  exhibition  of  his  landscapes  and 
descriptive  pictures,  to  which  his  friends  were  invited,  in 
the  way  of  private  view,  to-day.  The  courage  to  forego  im- 
mediate profit  for  invested  Btudy  and  ultimate  fame  is  a 
quality  exceedingly  to  be  admired  in  an  artist,  and  Cole*s 
has  been  a  career  shaped  entirely  by  the  shining  of  this  fixed 
star  of  high  ambition.  His  pictures  are  full  of  thought- 
poems  in  paint  indeed,  better  than  most  poems  done  in  ink 
—and  no  one  could  sit  before  any  one  of  his  landscapes 
without  finding  his  imagination  gone  from  him  into  the  pic 
ture.  And  this  is  elevating  and  salutary.  And  the  public 
is  benefitted,  I  think,  by  the  exhibition  of  such  works  of  art 
and  imagination. 

There  has  been  a  certain  most  eligible  shop,  with  a  most 
impracticable  rent,  (3  Astor  House,  rent  $1,000,)  for  a  long 
time  vacant  Yesterday  the  broad  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  an  effulgent  placard  announced  it  as  the  depot  of  the 
Columbian  Magazine.  The  new  periodical  lay  upon  the 
counter  in  a  most  Chapman-esque  cover,  lettered  gorgeously 
in  vermilion  and  azure,  with  a  device  of  Columbus  on  his 
pedestal,  John  Inman  editor,  in  the  blue  of  the  scroll,  and 
Israel  Post  publisher,  in  the  vermilion  of  the  supporting  ta- 
blet (This  arrangement  is  wrong,  if  there  be  any  meaning 
in  colours,  for  the  ingredients  of  vermilion  are  sulphur  and 
quicksilver— stuff  of  better  prophecy  for  an  editor  than  a 
publisher.)  I  understand  that  the  foundations  of  this  new 
magazine  are  thirty  thousand  dollars  deep,  and  as  there  is 
great  store  of  experience  in  both  publisher  and  editor,  it  is 
likely  to  crowd  Graham  and  Godey — though  it  will  require 
almost  an  "  avatar  of  Vishnu"  to  crush  those  giants  of  month- 
ly literature.  We  are  to  see  whether  magazine  popularity  is 
like  the  oil  from  the  glass  tomb  of  Belua — which,  once  ex- 
hausted, never  could  be  refilled. 

The  history  of  the  monthlies,  for  the  last  few  years,  forms 
a  chapter  by  itself  of  American  progress.  It  is  but  a  very 
short  time  since  the  "  dollar  a  page"  of  the  North  American 
Review  was  magnificent  pay,  and  considered  quite  sufficient 
for  articles  by  Edward  Everett!  The  old  New- York  Mirror 
paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  original  "  Pencillings 
by  the  Way" — the  republication  of  which  has  paid  the  author 
five  thousand.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the  Boston  Statesman, 
was  the  only  man  I  could  hear  of,  in  1827,  who  paid  regu- 
larly for  poetry,  and  I  have  heard  that  Percival  was  kept  from 
etarving  in  New- York  by  selling  his  splendid  poem  on  the 
Plague  for  five  dollars !  I  lost  some  of  the  intermediate 
steps  of  literary  valuation,  but  I  think  the  burst  on  author- 
land  of  Graham's  and  Godey's  liberal  prices  was  like  a  sun- 
rise without  a  dawn.  They  commenced  at  once  paying 
their  principal  contributors  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  a 
page-— nearly  three  times  the  amount  paid  by  English  maga- 
zines to  the  best  writers,  and  paying  it,  too,  en  the  receipt 
of  the  manuscript,  and  not,  as  in  London,  on  the  publication 
of  the  article.  We  owe  to  these  two  gentlemen  the  bring- 
ing out  of  a  host  of  periodical  talent,  which,  but  for  their 
generous  and  prompt  pay,  would  have  remained  dormant, 
or  employed  in  other  channels ;  and  they  should  be  recorded 
as  the  true  and  liberal  pioneers  of  progress  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  They  have  done  very  much  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  engraving  and  the  encouragement  of  the  aria,  and 


I  believe  the  effect  they  have  produced  on  the  i 
the  country  has  been  worthy  of  note—their  1 
having  been  sent  into  its  remotest  corners  by  their  i 
dented  circulation. 

The  prices  paid  now  to  acceptable  i 
wery  high,  though  the  number  of  writers  has 
much  that  there  are  thousands  who  can  get  no  article  ac- 
cepted. There  are  so  many  people,  too,  who,  lie  fe 
Ancient  Mariner,  are  under  dire  compulsion  to  teil  their  tab 
—paid  or  not  paid— that  any  periodical,  with  a  good  rarhen- 
er  and  mender,  may  fill  its  pages,  for  nothing,  with  wry 
excellent  reading.  A  well-known  editor  once  told  me  tfca: 
he  could  make  a  very  good  living  by  the  sums  people  was 
willing  to  pay  to  see  themselves  in  print  The  cmcstthea 
scribendi  would  doubtless  support— tise*  doubtless  support — 
a  good  many  periodicals. 

I  see  that  Thomas  Dunn  English  is  publishing  a 
ance  novel  of  great  power  of  description  in  the  i 
numbers  of  the  Cold  Water  Magazine,  issued   m  Pfaaa- 
delphia.    It  is  illustrated  with  cuts  by  Darley. 

Ole"  Bull  played  to  another  crammed  audience  at  the  Park 
last  night,  but  the  angel,  or  demon,  imprisoned  in  his  vioha 
was  not  tractable.  If  it  had  been  his  first  appearance,  he 
would  have  made  a  losing  trip  to  America.  There  was  a 
tone  in  the  applause  which  showed  very  clearly  that  his  m. 
sic  was  turned  back  at  the  inner  vestibule  af  the  ear.  He 
will  probably  redeem  himself  to-night  at  the  Tabernacle— 
his  closing  concert 

A  new  bazaar  has  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  nick-nack- 
eries  at  the  corner  of  Liberty-street  and  Broadway,  the  does 
of  which  are  guarded  by  two  Ethiopians  in  scarlet  coals, 
cocked  hats,  plush  small-clothes,  and  white  stockings !  The 
"  salesmen"  are  pretty  girls— the  wares  mostly  French. 

S.  H.  Parker,  the  veteran  publisher  of  Boston,  and  the  first 
publisher,  I  believe,  of  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Waverfey 
Novels,  is  about  to  put  another  edition  of  Sir  Waller's  works 
to  press,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  volume.  The  type  a 
to  be  large  and  handsome,  and  the  whole  set  to  embrace 
fifty-four  volumes— the  cheapest  edition  ever  set  on  foot 

I  bear  great  complaints  that  the  camvass-iack  ducks  are 
not  of  as  good  flavour  as  usual  this  year.  Will  you  tell  at 
the  pourquoi— or  whether  it  is  that  the  wild  celery  m  not  k 
perfection  this  season?  My  own  experience  goes  the  other 
way — for  such  delicious  ducks,  so  deliciously  dressed,  I  never 
saw,  aa  lately  at  "  Guy's  Monument  House,  in  Baltimore.'* 
He  is  a  fit  cook  for  Apicius,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  his  sauce 
deceived  me.  But  the  canvass-back  is  part  of  our  national 
honour,  and  the  causes  of  falling  off  should  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Nahum  Capen,  publisher,  of  Boston,  has  prepared  a 
most  able  paper  on  the  subject  of  copyright,  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  our  great  comedian,  Harry  Pla- 
cide,  is  up  to  the  lips  in  success  and  popularity  at  New 
Orleans.  God  bless  those  southern  people— they  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it!  The  theatres  there  are  a  kind 
of  last  appeal — confirming  just  appreciation,  and  reveodnf 
very  often  the  cold  injustices  of  the  north.  Wallack  ia  gone 
there  now,  and  he  will  come  away  with  warm  pockets.  Bur- 
ton, the  comedian,  is  also  in  migration — a  man  of  gemot 
with  bis  pen,  and  a  most  attractive  actor.  I  wish  we  couM 
have  a  good  rollicking  season  of  good  acting  at  the  Park, 
and  go  in  deep  for  old-fashioned  close  criticism. 

I  sent  you  a  paragraph  yesterday  which  I  am  anxiooe  to 
overtake  with  another— though  the  paragraph-chase,  espe- 
cially if  the  pursuer  be  a  correction  of  an  error,  ia  much,  more 
desperate  than  the  shadow's  hope  of  overtaking  the  sub- 
stance.   OK  Ball,  to  my  thiuking,  (corroborated  since  by 
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the  opinions  of  some  musical  people,)  played  without  his 
immpirmtwn  the  last  night  he  played  at  the  Park,  and  so  I 
stated.    At  the  Tabernacle  on  Tuesday  night  his  violin. 
fiend  (or  angel)  was  at  home,  and  so  completely  did  he 
eeauUi  every  chamber  of  my  sense  of  musical  delight,  and 
sjo  triumphantly  drive  out  all  unbelief,  and  fill  me  with  pas- 
sionate admiration  and  wonder  at  his  skill  and  power,  that 
I  feel  a  certain  compunctious  reproach  for  ever  having  quali- 
fied my  homage.    One  of  his  themes  was  a  rhapsody  of  re- 
ligious music,  composed  by  himself,  and,  without  irreverence, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  St  John,  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision, 
could  scarcely  have  been  within  the  compass  of  music  more 
rapt  and  unearthly.    Nearly  four  thousand  people  held  their 
breath  in  ravished  ecstacy  with  this  performance,  and  the 
only  drawback  to  my  own  rapture  was  the  conviction  that, 
transparent  and  articulate  as  was  the  meaning  of  every  note, 
to  translate  it  into  language  the  poet  must  first  he  himself 
translated — to  the  sphere  and  capabilities  of  an  angeL    You 
will  think  that  I,  too,  am  "  bit  by  the  dipsas"— but  I,  at 
least,  gave  up  my  soul  to  this  Oil  2?tiii.madness  with  some 
reluctance.    Genius-like,  the  Norse-magician  is  journalier, 
as  the  French  say ;  but  I  pray  that  when  he  shall  play  at 
Washington  he  may  "  give  a  rise"  to  the  embodied  intellect 
of  the  capital  which  will  show  them  a  heaven  above  politics. 
The  Hibernia  has  brought  me  a  gossiping  letter  or  two 
from  England ;  and,  by  way  of  letting  you  down  softly  from 
the  balloon-flight  of  the  paragraph  foregoing,  I  will  quote 

you  a  passage  from  the  clever  hand  of  our  friend  S ,  the 

artist,  now  resident  in  London,  and  fully  employed  in  trans, 
ferring  aristocratic  beauty  to  ivory.  Buckwheat  and  mo- 
lasses,  it  should  be  premised,  are  undiscovered  luxuries  to 
the  Londoners,  and  it  is  pleasant  and  apposite,  at  this  par- 
ticular season,  when  these  friandises  are  in  conjunctive  cul- 
mination, to  see  how  they  loom  in  the  traveller's  memory. 
Says  our  friend— 

"  So  you  have  taken  up  your  abode  at  the  Astor.  You 
have  done  welL  There  are  many  good  things  at  the  Astor ; 
above  all,  the  buckwheats;  and  I  can  fancy  you  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  I  am  breaking  my  fast  upon  a  flabby  *  French 
roll,'  (so  called  because  no  bread  of  the  kind  was  ever  seen 
in  France,)  with  a  pile  of  them  smoking  before  you,  and 
pouring  over  them,  with  a  liberal  hand,  copious  libations  of 
that  exquisite,  delicate,  transparent  molasses  which  the  Astor 
atone  provides,  and  which  has  always  reminded  me  of  the 
wine  of  the  veiled  prophet — 

*  'No  Juice  of  earth  is  here, 

But  the  pare  treaclt  of  that  upper  sphere, 
Whose  rills  o'er  ruhy  beds  and  topaz  flow, 
Catching  the  gem's  bright  colour  as  they  go.' " 

Green  com  and  swoet  potatoes,  hickory  nuts  and  hominy, 
are  also  unknown  to  the  tmns-frog-ponders,  and  some  enter- 
prising misaionary  of  succulents  should  turn  his  attention  to 
the  enlightening  of  these  pagans  of  pabulum.  Major  Brig. 
ham*a  list  of  drinks,  by-the-way,  (which  I  copied  from  his 
carte  in  one  of  my  former  letters,)  has  been  sent  to  the 
Comoro  Islands  in  a  despatch  containing  pictures  of  steam- 
boats and  other  indices  of  advanced  civilization ;  and,  by- 
the- way  second,  I  was  lately  in  Boston,  and  was  presented 
by  a  couple  of  literary  friends  to  this  renowned  compounder 
of  things  to  drink.  In  a  private  letter,  and  in  less  teetotal 
times,  I  should  grow  eloquent  on  what  I  saw  and  tasted. 
Here  and  now  I  can  only  commend  Major  Brigham's  ac- 
quaintance to  the  Apician. 

A  letter  from  a  literary  friend  in  London  informs  me  that 
Lady  Bleasington  ia  suffering  from  a  lethargy  from  which 
she  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  arouse  herself  for  literary 
labour.  The  society  she  lives  in  draws  very  exhanstingly 
upon  her  powers  of  attention)  and  she  has  been  all  her  life 


one  of  those  who  M  crowd  a  year's  life  into  a  day."  My 
friend  adds : 

"  You  had  some  expectation  of  seeing  D*Orsay  in  Ame- 
rica, but  be  never  had  any  intention  of  going  out.  He  has 
been  a  prisoner  for  the  last  two  years  in  Lady  Blessington'e 
house,  at  Kensington.  There  is  an  acre  or  two  of  garden, 
as  you  know,  in  the  rear,  shut  in  with  a  wall  high  enough 
to  keep  out  creditors,  and  here  D'Orsay  takes  his  exercise 
on  horseback.  He  devotes  himself  entirely  to  painting, 
making  portraits  of  his  friends  and  receiving  money  for 
them — in  short  making  a  profession  of  it  Every  Saturday 
night,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  his  cab  is  at  the  door,  and 
he  drives  to  his  club,  and  on  Sundays  he  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Park,  driving  with  Lady  Blessington  and  her  two  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  nieces,  (the  Misses  Power) — taking  care 
to  be  home  again,  like  Cinderella,  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  Not  long  ago,  a  meeting  of  his  friends  took  place, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  relieve  him.  They  subscribed 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  would  have  given  his  credi- 
tors four  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  proposal  was  made, 
and  the  creditors  refused  to  accept  The  subscription  was 
consequently  abandoned." 

There  is  an  article  afloat  upon  the  raft  of  fugitive  litera- 
ture ("  a  stick  of  timber  among  the  flood  ( — )  trash,"  as  they 
say  on  the  Susquebannah)  which  is  worth  hauling  ashore  and 
preserving — Parke  Godwin1*  Essay  an  Shelley  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review.  It  comes  from  a  mind  of  the  finest  powers 
of  analysis  and  the  warmest  glow  of  poetical  appreciation, 
and  if  we  had  in  our  country  the  class  of  well-patronized 
sober  magazines  which  they  have  in  England,  this  writer's 
pen,  and  Whipple's  would  be  the  two  best  worth  paying  in 
the  country,  for  that  kind  of  article. 

Ticknor  $  Co.  have  re-published  a  volume  of  devotional 
poetry  by  Dr.  Bowring,  called  Matins  and  Vesper*.  It  is 
pure,  even,  moderately-inspired,  and  scholar-like  poetry— of 
the  best  quality  for  family  reading.  The  Doctor's  pursuits 
are  all  on  a  lofty  level — philanthropy,  patriotism,  emancipa- 
tion, and  religion — and  if  his  other  faculties  (all  of  which 
are  of  more  than  respectable  calibre)  were  as  largely  devel- 
oped as  bis  veneration,  he  would  be  the  moral  Washington 
of  his  era.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a  great  rage 
with  a  certain  Yankee,  who,  upon  very  cool  acquaintance, 
had  drawn  at  sight  upon  his  hospitality,  by  having  himself 
and  his  baggage  set  down  in  the  Doctor's  entry,  and  send- 
ing in  the  servant  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  coach-fare 
from  Liverpool !  With  the  exception  of  this  private-life  "  re. 
pudiator,"  however,  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  America  and 
Americans. 

The  Langleys  have  got  up  a  most  presentable  and  elegant 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Eliza  Cook — the  most  fireside  and 
home-like  of  modern  poets.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  this 
volume  that  will  touch  the  "  business  and  bosoms"  of  the 
many.  Mrs.  Osgood  (herself  a  poetess  of  the  affections,  and 
wanting  nothing  but  a  little  earth  in  her  mixture)  gives  a 
sketch  of  Miss  Cook  in  the  preface,  which  is  as  good  as  a 
personal  introduction. 

Friday. — I  began  this  letter  on  Wednesday,  and  the  first 
part  of  it  may  have  got  cold.  Pay,  praise,  and  a  beginning 
without  ending,  are  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  of  an 
author's  luxuries,  and  the  latter,  though  I  can  seldom  afford 
it,  is  very  enjoyable.    You  must  excuse  me  Tor  the  delay. 

P.  a.  I  have  had  an  indignant  letter  from  a  friend  for  not 
returning  a  call  made  on  me  lately  at  Gauaby's.  Perhaps 
you  will  lend  me  a  line's  room  to  say  to  him.  and  others  that 
I  have  not  been  there,  and  that  there  is  another  person  of 
exactly  my  name  travelling  "  with  his  lady,"  and  lately  a 
guest  at  that  hotel 
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Here  is  a  scrap  written  with  a  sort  of  ploughshare  energy 
that  we  like.  It  is  by  Hon.  George  Lunt,  and  dedicated 
(when  set  to  music)  to  Miss  Mart  Willabd. 

Oh,  'tis  merry  and  free,  by  the  wild,  wild  sea, 

Where  the  tumbling  billows  daub  and  howl; 
But  we,  who  are  boys  of  the  greenwood  tree, 

Love  the  tossing  bough  and  the  forest  growl ; 
And  over  the  Prairie,  away,  away, 

What  wave  so  swift  as  our  forest  steeds ! 
We  slingout  our  riflee  ere  peep  of  day, 

And  off!  for  the  glades  where  the  wild-deer  feeds ! 

At  the  wintry  mom,  when,  with  circling  flow, 

The  dancing  blood  in  the  keen  air  springs, 
We're  up  and  away  o'er  the  tinkling  snow, 

That  under  our  tread  with  a  music  rings  ! 
And  the  silvery  sparkles  Bash  and  fly 

From  the  iron  hoofs  that  are  fleet  and  strong, 
And  the  grey  quail  darts  with  her  whistling  cry, 

And  the  partridge  whirrs  as  we  pass  along. 

And  over  our  saddles,  while  day  is  bright. 

We  fling  the  dun-deer  and  the  prairie  bird, 
And  hey  !  for  the  eyes  that  will  dance  in  light, 

When  the  homeward  tramp  of  our  steeds  is  heard  ! 
Oh,  this  is  the  life  of  the  woodman  free, 

In  his  hut  by  the  clearing  wild  and  rude, — 
Though  'tis  merry  and  free,  by  the  glad,  glad  sea, 

Yet  ours  be  the  life  of  the  green  wild-wood  ! 


EGOTISM  AND  LIBEL. 

Whew  the  "  last  page  "  morning  arrives,  dear  reader,  we, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  week,  pull  the  "  stop  politic"  in  our 
many-keyed  organ  of  livelihood-making,  and  muse  a  little 
on  expediency  while  the  ink  dries  upon  oar  pen.  This 
morning, — this  particular  morning — we  chance  to  have 
"  belayed,"  as  the  sailors  say,  "  a  loose  halliard"  in  our  rig- 
ging, and  in  casting  an  eye  "  a-low  and  aloft/'  to  see  how 
St  draws  upon  the  canvass,  we  have  determined  to  alter  a 
little  our  trim  and  ballast  You  are  our  passenger,  dear 
reader,  and  our  object  is  to  make  the  voyage  agreeable  to 
you,  and  the  query  is,  therefore,  how  much  you  would  be 
interested  in  these  same  details  of  trim,  ballast  and  rigging. 
Our  coffee  stands  untasted,  (for  we  write  and  breakfast,  as 
an  idle  man  breakfasts  and  dawdles,  all  along  through  the 
up-hill  of  the  morning,)  and  our  omelette  must  cool  while 
we  amputate  one  horn  of  this  dilemma. 

We  have  never  explained  (have  we  ?)  that  as  an  artist 
needs  a  M  leg-figure"  whereon  to  adjust  drapery  and  pre 
pare  effects,  an  editor  in  the  fancy-line  (our  line)  requires  a 
personification,  from  the  mouth  of  which  he  may  speak  with 
the  definite  identity  of  an  individual  There  are  a  thousand 
little  whims  and  scraps  of  opinion  kicking  about  the  floor  of 
common-place,  which,  like  bits  of  cloth  and  riband,  might 
be  pinned  on  to  a  drapery  with  effect,  though  worthless  if 
simply  presented  to  you  in  a  bundle.  A  periodical  needs  to 
be  an  individual— with  a  physiognomy  that  is  called  up  to 
the  mind  of  the  subscriber,  and  imagined  as  speaking,  while 
he  reads.  An  apple  given  to  you  by  a  friend  at  table  is  not 
like  an  apple  taken  from  the  shelf  of  a  huckster.  An  arti- 
cle on  the  leading  topic  of  the  day,  in  a  paper  you  are  not 
accustomed  to,  is  not  read  as  the  same  article  would  be  in 
your  favourite  periodical  The  friend's  choice  alters  the 
taste  and  value  of  the  apple,  as  the  individual  editor's  se- 
lection or  approbation  gives  weight  and  value  to  the  article. 
The  more  you  are  acquainted  with  your  editor,— even 
though,  in  that  acquaintance,  you  find  out  his  faults,-— the 
more  interest  yon  feel  in  his  weekly  visit,  and  the  more  cu- 
riosity you  feel  in  what  he  offers  you  to  read.  What  made 
the  fortune  of  Blackwood  but "  Christopher  North's"  splen- 
did egotism !  A  maganne  without  a  distinct  physiognomy 
visible  through  the*  type  of  every  page,  has  no  more  hold  on 
its  circulation  than  an  orchard  on  the  eaters  of  apple-tarts. 


And  if  the  making  of  this  physiognomy  visible  be  i 
then  is  egotism  in  an  apothecary's  sign  or  in  the 
name  in  your  boot-leg* 

There  is,  of  course,  a  nice  line  to  be  drawn,  between  the 
saying  that  of  editorial  self,  which  every  reader  would  has 
to  know,  and  the  incurring  the  deserved  charge  of  egotism : 
and  it  was  by  that  line  exacdy  that  we  were  tryingr  «>  navi- 
gate in  the  dilemma  with  which  we  started.  Should  we,— 
or  should  we  not— bother  the  reader's  brain  with  what  was 
bothering  ours?  To  a  limited  and  bearable  degree,  then, 
we  will 

We  determined  to  live  by  periodical  literature,  and  we 
came  to  New- York  prepared  of  course  to  unship  the  wings 
of  our  Pegasus  and  let  him  trot— if  trotting  is  M  the  go**— 
quite  sure  that  if  he  is  worth  keeping,  his  legs  are  as 
sound  as  his  feathers.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  "  willing  to 
come  to  the  scratch,"  however,  and  another  thing  to  find 
out  definitely  where  the  scratch  is.  We  were  prepared  to 
turn  owl  and  armadillo— be  indefatigable  in  our  cage,  and 
abroad  only  by  night— to  live  on  one  meal  a  day— to  be 
editor,  proof-reader,  foreman  and  publisher,  and  an  many 
other  things  as  we  could  get  out  of  life,  limb  and  twenty- 
four  hours — prepared  for  any  toil  and  self-denial,  In  short, 
to  quash  debt  and  keep  up  the  Mirror.  Excellent  virtue  en- 
tirely thrown  away !  The  Mirror  rose  as  easy  as  the  moon, 
went  on  its  way  rejoicing,  and  is  now  out  of  the  reach  of 
kites,  rockets  and  steeples !  Which  way  lay — then — the 
dragons  to  vanquish  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  head  and  front 
of  our  dilemma.  Personal  slander  is  the  only  obstacle  m 
American  literature. 

So  be  rr !  We  do  not  complain  of  it  We  hare  not  the 
presumption  to  be  above  our  country.  America  demands 
of  her  literary  children  that  they  should  submit  to  calumny 
—demands  it  in  the  most  emphatic  of  all  voices,  by  her  sup- 
port of  the  presses  which  inflict  it  We  agree.  We  cannot 
make  shoes,  though  to  that  trade  there  is  no  such  penalty. 
We  should  throw  away  our  apprenticeship,  if  we  attempted 
to  live,  now,  by  any  but  the  one  trade  whose  household  gods 
are  outlawed.  We  honour  our  country.  We  will  live  by 
American  literature,  with  its  American  drawback.  We  can 
suffer  as  much  as  another  man*  We  are  no  coward.  We 
will  step  into  the  arena,  and  let  the  country,  that  looks  on, 
decide  upon  the  weapons  and  terms  of  combat  Yet  soil 
there  is  a  dilemma. 

We  have  tried  for  fifteen  years  the  silent  system — the 
living  down  slanders,  as  the  watchman  wakes  down  the  stars 
that  rise  again  in  twelve  hours.  The  only  exception  to  our 
rule  occurred  in  England,  where  an  English  pen  assumed  a 
few  American  misstatements — and  being  M  among  the  Ro- 
mans," we  did  as  they  do  in  such  cases — got  the  necessary 
retraction  through  the  "  law  of  honour."  Lately,  as  per- 
haps the  reader  knows,  we  have  taken  a  fancy  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  difference  between  public  opinion  and  the  law, 
as  to  the  protection  of  literary  men  against  slander.  The 
author  of  the  particular  set  of  slanders  we  chanced  to  light 
upon  far  the  experiment,  is,  we  understand,  a  clergyman  and 
an  abolitionist,  and  though  we  have  literally  proved  that  be 
published  seven  or  eight  direct  lies  against  our  private  cha- 
racter, we  are  condemned  by  many  of  the  press  for  what 
they  call  "  Coopering  an  editor,"  and  one  paper  in  Philadel- 
phia attacks  our  defence  of  our  own  character  as  a  shallow 
piece  of  ostentation,  got  up  for  effect!  We  humbly  ask 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  public  ?  Do  they  like  it  sub- 
mitted to  silently,  or  do  they  prefer  it  defended,  by  dragging 
our  private  life  with  all  its  details  into  the  street  7  We  will 
accommodate  them—for  we  must  live  in  the  country  ws 
ware  bom  in,  and  live  by  literature ! 
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WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

If o*  348  ■mlitTt 

1TEABXY  0FPO8ITO  THt  TABBRNACLEt 

sspectflilly  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
Biting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Room*, 
here  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
»  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  city  of  elsewhere,, 
i  unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
anid  and  Pier  Looking  Olastes,  embracing  many  new  and 
steful  designs  never  before  presented,  at  well  aa  all  the  plainer 
irieties.    Aleo,  ...  . 

Portrait  and  Picturt  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
odes  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
ially, In  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 
Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation. 


roa  tju  aouBAis,  to*  sjj^k  er 


Edited  by  if.  P. 


JAMBS  la.  MHW1TT  AHD  OO. 

iMPOKTsma  or  Musical  Instruments,  Music  Publishers, 
id  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  J.  CHICKERING'S  celebrated 
oston  made  PIANO  FORTES ; 
Psurk  Place  Hone*,  No,  »89  Broaulwmy, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  lam  and  general  assortment  of 
(USIC  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  descrip- 
tm,  both  at  wholesale  and  rejail. 

J.LH.&  Co's.  Catalogue  of  Musk,  is  one  of  the  largest  m 
.e  United  States,  and  they  are  daily  publishing  new  and 
tvourite  music 
Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 


871 


JTo  OoflUnESUBe 
1,89  Fultmr-otreot,  mesrr  M 

The  Opal,  a  Religious  Annual  for  1844. 
Willis,  and  illustrated  by  J.  G.  Chapman. 

The  Gift.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  literary  Souvenir.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  Winterareen.    Edited  by  John  Keese. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon.    By  Miss  Edgarton. 

The  Parlour  Annual.    Quarto.    .Beautifully 

The  Iris. 

The  Gift  for  all  Seasons. 

Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Al- 
bums, School,  Medical,  Theological,  and  Juvenile  hooka. 

In  Press.    The  whole  works  of  Isaac  Barrow.  D.  D-  from 
the  Oxford  Edition. 


No.  168  Broadway, 

felTWEnr  OOUBTLAITDT  AMD  UBXSTT< 

The  most  extensive  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  dtjr, 

S rising  Perfumery  and  Soaps'  from  the  most  celebrated  i 
usurers.    Brushes  for  the  toilet  of  every  style  and  fi 
Combs,  <fec,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Razors.  The  sob* 
having  long  eiperience  in  the  latter  article,  is  enabled   to 
choose,  ana  will  only  keep  those  warranted  of  the  beet  qual- 
ity. G.  8AUNDERS,  Inventor  and  Manofertarer  of 
the  Metallic  Tablet  Strop,  163  Broadway. 


iose  about  makinc  presents  during  the  holidays. 
r  hich  may  be  found : — 
lich  Embroidered  While  Watered  Poult  de  Sou*  Dresses  for 
weddings  and  balls. 

Lich  EmbroaWred  Crapes  aad  Tarleton  robes,  of  all  colours 
and  styles. 

Lich  Embroidered  Muslin  Robes,  from  one  to  fix  fold,  with 
embroidery  between  each. 

lich  Figured  Illusion  Robes,  filled  centres,  and  embroidered 
skirt. 

itriped  TarletOB  Dresses  with  folds,  entire  new  style, 
tnped,  Plain,  and  Watered  Barrages  of  all  colours,  Tarleton 
ditto. 

ery  Rich  Brocade  Poult  de  Soue,  Figured  Satins,  and  Gro  de 
Maples. 

uperior  Camelion  Silks,  light  and  dark  colours,  18  and  24 
inches  wide. 

ich  Plaid  and  Striped  Camelions,  Poult  de  Soue. 
lack  Watered  Gro  de  Naples,  of  all  qualities,  White  ditto. 
:ttins  of  all  colours,  Gro  de  Afrique,  and  Gro  de  Orleans.] 
[otiBselin  de  Laines,  of  every  quality  and  style. 
nhs  Style  Plaid,  and  Striped  Cashmere,  all  prices. 
triped  Cashmeres  de  Ecoss,  6-4,  very  beautiful, 
atest  style  Crape  de  Laines,  and  Chusans,  black  and  coloured, 
ery  rich  Embroidered  Satin  Cloaks,  trimmed  with  gimp  and 
bugle  work. 

mbroidered  Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks  of  the  latest  Paris  style, 
mbroidered  Velvet  Mantillas,  Cardinals,  Capes,  and  Coats. 
pera  and  Ball  Cloaks,  an  entire  new  and  beautiful  article. 
fhite,  black,  and  coloured  Brocha,  Long  and  Square  Shawls, 
ew  style  Victoria  Nett  Shawls,  an  entire  new  article. 
roollen  Shawls,  of  every  description,  and  at  all  prices. 
lack  and  blue  Bombasines,  Alpacca's,  Chaly,  and  Lustres. 
4  to  10-4  Black  Crapea,  Lusse  and  Crape  Veils, 
rench  Merinoes,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  all  prices.    * 
inens,  of  all  kinds  and  every  price. 

smaak  and  Damask  Table  Cloths,  all  sizes,  up  to  f60  per  pair. 
Dwelling  of  every  description,  Damask  Napkins — French 
ditto. 

nglish  and  German  Cotton  Hose,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 
at  all  prices, 

"hiie  and  Black  Silk  Hose,  Plain,  Embroidered,  and  Open 
Worked. 

en's  Silk  Hosiery,  Children's  Silk  and  Cotton  ditto. 
idles  Long  White  Kid  Gloves,  with  Bracelet  and  Tassel, 
wies  White,  Black,  and  Coloured  Gloves ;  Men's  ditto, 
aen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs— Rain  Reviere  Handkerchiefs, 
Stitched  and  Embroidered. 

ith  an  extensive  assortment  of  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
ftrfs,  Fancy  Points,  and  Handkerchief!— all  of  which  will 
be  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
-tL  M.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  fee  ladies  to 


I  that  can 


R.  L>  &  A.  STUART,  885   Greenwich  at,  comet  of 
Chamber  at,  have  now  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Frooen  ; 
Fancy  Boies,  Cornets,  Cornucopiaes,  eta,  with  the  vassal  i 
assortment  of  Candies  and  Sugar  Hums*  suitable  for  Holiday  ' 
Presents. 


Thv  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  bo  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the|  moat  ofahoate  Italian 
hand!  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  stylo  en  cards  and  hi  bono* 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally     ~ 


our  agents,  J.  C.  Babjtkt  &  Co.,  II 
iandtrstreet.  C.  C.  WR1G**  *  <*  v,^.,  row- . 

£3r  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  m  lull 
Wright  &  Co.,  New-York." 


Broadway,  i 
C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO^  New- York. 


•C.C. 


BERTINI'S 


:o»  rom  tech  pxajto  ; 

JOHN  ASHTON  &  CO.  PUBLISHERS, 
19T  Wttohimsrora-ot.  Bootcm. 

Thtc  first  American  edition  of  this  largest,  most  simple,  pro- 
gressive, complete,  aad  yet  the  cheapest  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano,  is  now  published  and  ready  foreasa.  It  ia  a  fotfhful 
transcript  of  the  original  copy*  (with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Twelve  Special  Stuaies,"  which  are  soon  to  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form)  published  by  the  author.  M.  Berttni  is  well  and 
favourably  known  in  Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  as 
having  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  professional  tkne  and 
talents  to  the  composition  of  elementary  works  for  the  Piano 
Forte,  of  which  this  ranks  first,  and  is  styled  his  "  Grande 
Methode."  The  work  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
Europe,  in  the  French,  German  and  Italian  texts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  expense,  foreign  copies  have  been  imported 
and  used  to  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  by  Profoesom, 
Teachers,  and  even  Pupils.  Among  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  method  are  the  following:  the  Lessons,  Exercise*, 
Scales  and  Studies,  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  Pupil 
with  all  the  necessary  explanations,  by  means  of  marginal 


U  '  EVENING  DRESSES, 

■aprisina;  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  m 

be  found  in  tip  city. 


notes  and  illustration^  together  with  many  valuable  hints  and 
rules  to  be  observed  while  practising,  on  the  same  page  with 
the  lesson  or  passage  to  be  studied ;  the  mechanical  ojfficuliiea 


are  introduced  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  aa  toreodcr 
them  easily  progressive,  and  cannot  mil  to  interest  uupiU,  and 
also  while  learning  to  play  the  Piano,  will  enable  them  to 
become  good  musicians.  The  author  has  composed,  expressly 
for  this  work,  a  series  of  chaste  and  beautuiil  melodies,  intro- 
ducing the  different  graces,  embellishments,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  expression,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
manner  of  producing  the  proposed  effect,  and  by  tarnishing 
elements  of  study  for  more  than  a  year,  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  resource  to  a  multitude  of  tittle  pieces,  almost  all  of  which 
are  invariably  carelessly  written  and  badly  fingered. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  present  edition  of  this  work 
is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press, 
and  the  publishers  respectfully  invite  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  beautiful  science  of  Music  as  well 
as  those  who  are  food  of  elegant  specimens  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
to  call  and  examine  una  new  work. 
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tT  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  ail  the  periodical  agents  Ovonghoa  the  UnitotLStajoe,.£t 


Ev«nr 


will  be  embellished  with  a  wjuvtwvl  itul  snora  vitro.    In  the  literary  department,  variett  is  oar  only  4 


THE  NIW   fiflHRBKDR. 

(Tke  circulation  of  tkis  work  Is  10,000  copies.) 
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UTU'UJL  TJkXmt  SMVOOOIMI. 

EDWARD  R,  MYERS, 

8T1  Broadway, 
Respectfully  calls  tb€  attention  of  the  ladies  to  a  new  and 
beautifal  stock  of  Fancy  Goods,  received  by  the  Havre  packets, 
of  the  latest  Paris  styles,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  about  making  presents  during  the  holidays.  Among 
which  may  be  found  t— 
Rich  Embroidered  White  Watered  Poult  de  Soue  Dresses  for 

weddings  and  balls. 
Rich  Embroidered  Crapes  and  Tarleton  robes,  of  all  colours 

and  styles. 
Rich  Embroidered  Muslin  Robes,  from  one  to  six  fold,  with 

embroidery  between  each. 
Rich  Figured  Illusion  Robes,  filled  centres,  and  embroidered 

skirt 
Striped  Tarleton  Dresses  with  folds,  entire  new  style. 
Striped,  Plain,  and  Watered  Berragea  of  all  colours,  Tarleton 

Ym  Rich  Brocade  Poult  de  Soue,  Figured  Satins,  and  Gro  de 

8tmerio^Cainelion  Silks,  light  and  dark  colours,  18  and  24 

inches  wide. 
Rich  Plaid  and  Striped  Carnations,  Poult  de  Soue. 
Black  Watered  Gro  de  Naples,  of  all  qualities,  White  ditto. 
Satins  of  all  colours,  Gro  de  Afrique,  and  Gro  de  Orleans. 
Mnnesrilm  de  Laines,  of  every  quality  and  style. 
Paris  Style  Plaid,  and  Striped  Cashmere,  all  prices. 
Striped  Cashmeres  de  Ecoss,  6-4,  very  beautiful. 
Latest  style  .Crape  de  Laines,  and  Chusans,  black  and  coloured. 
Very  rich  Embroidered  Satin  Cloaks,  trimmed  with  gimp  and 

bugle  work. 
Embroidered  Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks  of  the  latest  Paris  style. 
Embroidered  Velvet  Mantillas,  Cardinals,  Capes,  and  Coats. 
Opera  and  Ball  Clonks,  an  entire  new  and  beautiful  article. 
White,  black,  and  coloured  Brocha,  Long  and  Square  Shawls. 
New  style  Victoria  Nett  Shawls,  an  entire  new  article. 
Woollen  Shawls,  of  every  description,  and  at  all  prices. 
Black  and  bine  Bombasines,  Alpacca's,  Chaly,  ana  Lustres. 
4-4  to  10-4  Black  Crapes,  Lusse  and  Crape  Veils. 
French  Merinoes,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  all  prices. 
Linens,  of  all  kinds  and  every  price. 

Damask  and  Damask  Table  Cloths,  all  sizes,  up  to  $60  per  pair. 
Towelling  of  every  description,  Damask  Napkins— French 

ditto. 
English  and  German  Cotton  Hose,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 

at  all  prices, 
White  and  Black  Silk  Hose,  Plain,  Embroidered,  and  Open 

Worked. 
Men's  Silk  Hosiery,  Children's  Silk  and  Cotton  ditto. 
Ladies  Long  White  Kid  Gloves,  with  Bracelet  and  Tassel. 
Ladies  White,  Black,  and  Coloured  Gloves ;  Men's  ditto, 
linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs— Plain  Reviere  Handkerchiefs, 

Stitched  and  Embroidered. 
With  an  extensive  assortment  of  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
Scarfs,  Fancy  Points,  and  Handkerchiefs— all  of  which  will 

be  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
E.  R.  M.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to 
his  EVENING  DRESSES, 

Comprising  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  assortment  that  can 

be  found  in  the  chy.  N13 


Ttt'l'JkJDnr,  7017X1*0  Ml  BZaUS,  - 
850  and  260  Broadway,  canter  off  Warrezt-st. 

(DlftSCTLY  OPFOSITB  TBS  CITY  BALI.,) 

IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCS, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,  AC., 

Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic ;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelopes,  &c.  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
Knerally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities ;  Cutlery ;  Umbrel- 
1  and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemens'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimmings ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving:  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sale. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy— that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style. 


iving 
N15 


LOB,  DST  J 

WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

No.  343  Broadway, 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  THE  TABERNACLE, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
visiting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Rooms, 
where  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
be  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
an  unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
Mantel  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also, 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally, in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation.        Nil 


F ATXOTT  BXftASTXO  SHOtTUMht 
PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 
Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place* 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  rail  confidence  in  its  superiority 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.  This 
article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  the  back, 
and  expand  the  chest ;  riving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits.  Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely : 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  upright 
position.  They  can  be  worn  with  perfect  ease,  being  formed 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  impediment 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Belt 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Parsells,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  recommended 
as  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  &  AGATE, 
837  Broadway,  comer  of  Park  Place. 

Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  8tockst  Gloves,  Ready-made 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  Linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchiefs. 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool,  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  and 
Drawers ;  Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  &c.  Ac.  Parsells  & 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  most 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  8carfs,  having 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  that  will  warrant 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  articles. 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  and 
varied.  Nil 


AXfinr JLX.B  FOB,  1844  FOB.  BAZA  CHEAP 

BY  JOHN  C.   RIKER, 
Bookseller  and  PnMlsaer,  129  Fultoxt-atreet. 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  Rose  of 
Sharon.  The  Magnolia,  The  Iris,  &c,  Ac,  at  prices  very  mnch 
reduced. 

Theological,  School,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.         N15 
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87  New  SuiacRXBRRS  can  be  supplied  with  the  New  Mirror  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume.  XB 
17  Immediate  application  will,  however,  be  necessary,  XB 


•  proper  maimer,  Well  put  up,  and  property  directed,    Address,  Morris,  Wiffia  A  Co.  4 Ann  street, ,New  Ycrk~--Ch*hbaag  s  Aay* 


DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS,  .     . 

No.  981  Broadwrnft  American  Hotel, 

(OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN,) 

Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  goods  received  per  laat 
steamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Cloth*,  Caasimeres,  in  variona  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  Ac.,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  Ac. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  with 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Atria  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  at  from  25  to  33  per  coat  lens  than 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment  which  must  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  quality  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Sorttmts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coats, 
Pantaloons,  Vests,  <fcc.  N15 


lafipo&raB  or  Mimical  Iwrracuxirre,  Mosjc  Publisher*, 
and  sole  AgtrOs  for  the I  sale  of  1.  CHICKERWG*8     ' 
Boston  made  PIANO  FORTES ; 

Park  Place  9euset  If*,  889 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  and  general 

MUSIC  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every 
tion,  both  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

J.  L.  H.  A  Co's.  Cakbxue  ©/  Music,  is  one  of  the  kiweet  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  daily  publishing  new  and 
favourite  music. 

Orders  respectnilly  solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY, 

No*).  885  euid  578  Broadway. 

Dinner  and  evening  parties  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
confectionery,  game  patee,  gelatine  turkeys,  pates  dea  fois 
gras,  «fec.,  Ac.  The  largest  assortment  in  the  city  of  French, 
Fancy,  Flower,  and  common  mottoes.  French  prepared  choco- 
late for  the  table,  pralines,  pastilles,  and  Nougat  oe  Provence. 
Ice  creams,  jellies,  cherlotte-russe,  pastry,  oysters,  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  Ac,  served  up  at  all  times.  Ladies  visiting 
the  city  will  find  the  saloons  pleasant  visiting  places,  and  the 
refreshments  of  the  best  quality. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  successful  business,  the  sub- 
scribers feel  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  return  their  thanks 
to  the  ladies  of  New-York  for  the  very  liberal  patronage 
hitherto  received.  KU 


a  fie  co: 

^    No>  141  Broadway, 

Have  for  sale  the  following  choice  Liqueurs,  mostly  imported 
by  ihem,  from  .the  jbest  and  most  esteemed  sources,  and  each 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  finest  and  moat  desirable  of 
its  kind  ?—  ' 

Curacao,  red  and  white,  and  double  Anisette,  from  Foeknik. 

Maraschino,  very  old  and  delicious. 

Italian  Liqueurs,  flavoured  with  the  rarest  fruits,  flowers, 
and  spices,  from  the  celebrated  factory  of  Andrea  Palleai. 

Martinique  liqueurs— Moyea  and  other  esteemed  varieties. 

Raspberry  and  Cherry,  prepared  with  great  eare  from  fresh 
fruit,  loaf-sugar,  oVc 

Old  Irish  and  8cotch  Whiskey. 

Batavia  Arrack.  1798;  Cotfnae,  1815;  old  Jamaica  and  St 
Croix  Rum;  De  Ilresaout,  Heidseick  and  Eagle  Champagne. 

Madeira— From  five  to  fifty  years  old,  in  wood,  demijohns, 
and  bottles. 

Sherry— Pale,  brown,  and  gold,  from  the  finest  estates  in 
Spain. 

Chateau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Burgundy,  and  Port  Wines. 

Jobanneaberger,  from  Prince  Metternich,  Moekheimer  and 
Rudesheimer. 

Truffles,  Peas,  Champignons,  Sardines,  Pickles  and  Sauce*. 

Italian,  Turkish,  and  Havana  Preserves.  N 15 


0RAHAM  AUTD 

No*  8  Aator  House, 

The  above  firm  are  the  only  authorized  Aexirre  in  New 
York  for  the  following  popular  periodicals  :— 

GODEY'S  LADY'8  BOOK, 
A  monthly  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Morton 
McMichael,  and  Louis  A.  Gooey,  and  contributed  toby  all  the 
eminent  writers  in  this  country,  and  tome  of  the  leading 
writers  in  Europe.  Each  number  is  embellished  with  numer- 
ous engravings,  and  a  plate  of  Fashions.  A  proper  gift  tor  a 
lady.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  is  a  monthly  publication,  that  is  contributed  to  by  the 
most  popular  writers  in  the  country,  and  enjoys  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  periodiceJ 
in  the  world.  It  is  embellished  with  numerous  engruvinga, 
and  a  plate  of  Fashions.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

THE  LADIES'  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
la  a  work  of  rare  merit,  having  an  array  of  talented  writers 
for  its  contributors.    Each  number  contains  engravings,  and 
a  Fashion  Plate.    It  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  $3  per 
annum. 

MISS  LESLIE'S  MAGAZINE, 
This  work  is  edited. by  the  lady  from  whose  name  it  takes  he 
title,  and  who,  as  a  writer,  enjoys,  beyond  doubt,  as  large  a 
share  of  popularity  as  any  writer  in  our  country.  She  under- 
coee  a  change  of  proprietors  this  veer,  and  it  will  be  improved 
in  many  respects.  It  will  be  richly  embellished,  and  pubbah- 
ed  at  $2  per  annum. 

THE  LADY'S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 
Embracing  the  roost  Popular  and  Fashionable  Music  of  the 
day,  edited  by  Charles  Jams,  professor  of  Music    It  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  the  low  price  of  $1 50  per  annum. 

The  subscribers  repeat  that  they  are  the  only  authorised 
Agent*  in  this  city  for  the  above  works.  All  orders  from 
country  agents  sent  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication. 

All  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day  supplied  at  pubhshera, 
prices.       Address,  GRAHAM  A  CHRISTY, 

No.  2  Astor  House. 


TOXZJBT  JkMD  XTJBKXSHJttfG  STORS. 
No.  163  Bre>a\dway9 

BETWEEN  OOURTLANIJT  AND  LIBERTY-STREETS, 

The  most  extensive  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  city,  com- 
prising Perfumery  and  Soaps  from  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers. Brushes  for  the  toilet  of  every  style  and  finish  ; 
Combs,  <fec,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Razors.  The  subscriber 
having  long  experience  in  the  latter  article,  is  enabled  to 
choose,  and  will  only  keep  those  warranted  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. G.  SAUNDERS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of 
N12  the  Metallic  Tablet  Strop,  163  Broadway. 


The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  doxen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the)  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Baenet  A  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landtSreetl  C.  C.  WRIGHT  A  CO.,  New-York. 

a^T  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  "  C.  C. 
Wright  A  Co.,  New-York." 


TOBX.XSHS&8' 

IT  ATJTBORrTT  OF  THE  WMrTlCK  MfrAltTBlEirr. 

For  the  transportation  of  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Pam- 
phlets, by  the  United  States  Mail,  and  under  the  charge  of  the 
Mail  Agents. 

The  undersigned,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  are  now  prepared  to  forward  Newspapers, 
Magazine*,  and  Pamphlets,  by  Mail,  over  the  following  Mail 
routes,  vix  :— 

From  New-York  to  Buffalo  and  back,  via  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  and  all  intermediate 
points  on  the  Mail  Routes  west. 

Also,  from  New-York  to  Boston,  via  Hartford,  Springfield, 
Worcester  and  Boston,  and  all  intermediate  places  on  this 
route. 

Also,  from  New- York  to  Washington  City,  va  Trenton, 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  all  intermediate  points  on  the  Great  Southern  Mail 
Route. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Bags  will  be  made  up  on  and 
after  this  date,  for  the  above  places.  All  matter  to  be  seat 
must  be  pre-paid.  The  number  sent  must  be  marked  on  the 
package.  No  correspondence  will  be  sent  other  than  that  re- 
lating to  the  package.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  letter  or 
Srivate  correspondence  will  be  received  for  the  Publishers' 
loll,  and  should  any  one  conceal  the  same  in  their  news- 
papers or  magaxinea,  they  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Post- Office  Department. 

This  arrangement  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  Publisher*, 
their  Agents,  and  the  community  generally,  as  it  enables  Pub- 
lishers to  forward  their  works  in  small  or  large  quantities  to 
remote  towns,  and  at  a  very  low  rata,  to  enable  venders  in  the 
roost  remote  places  to  sell  at  the  New- York  prices. 

New- York  City,  December  11th,  1843. 

BURGESS,  STRINGER  A  CO.,  282  Broadway. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  terms,  Ac,  inquire  ai  the 
office,  or  of  G.  B.  ZIEBER  A  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

N15  WM.  TAYLOR,  Baltimore. 


ET  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  afi  the  periodical  agents  throughout  the  United  State*  XS 
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TMK  M3EW  HORROR. 

EVSRY  NUMBER  WMBKTJJ8HKD  WITH  A  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 


THREE  DOLLARS  A  TEAR. 


EDITED  BY  G«  P.  MORRIS  AND  H.  P.  WILLIS. 


PAYABLE  DT  ADTARCB. 


VOLUME  II. 


NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1844. 


NUMBER  15. 


LADY  GRIZZLE. 
We  show  our  readers  to»day  a  sight  they  will 
only  see  in  aristocratic  England— very  mundane 
clay  treated  like  excellent  porcelain  I  Oh  horrid 
Lady  Grizzle !  you  are  like  many  a  promenader 
of  Regent-street — many  a  possessor  of  a  high- 
sounding  name  in  the  sweet  country  places  of 
England — an  abomination  to  the  age,  Mowed 
by  servility  and  worship.  We  don't  see  such 
things  in  Broadway. 


THREE  VISITS 
TO  THE  HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES. 

Rap?  had  waited  patiently  for  half  an  hour  in  the  place 
assigned  him  by  the  eraperour.  Not  seeing  him  returning, 
he  left  his  poet,  and  slowly  approached  the  grille,  through 
which  he  saw  him  enter.  Another  half  hour  elapsed.  It 
was  now  night ;  the  uneasiness  of  the  aide-de-camp  soon 
followed  his  impatience ;  and,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  no 
longer  regardful  of  his  trust,  he  made  himself  known  to  the 
sentinel,  gave  the  emperour*s  horse  and  his  own  to  the  care 
of  an  invalid,  and  then  hurried  with  all  speed  to  the  gover- 
nour*B  lodgings,  where  he  found  him  at  the  table  with  his 
family,  and  told  him,  with  a  frightened  air,  mat  the  empe- 
rour had  been  incognito  for  more  than  an  hour  in  die  HoteL 

At  this  news,  Marshal  Serrurier  precipitately  hurried  on 
his  blue  velvet  embroidered  coat,  informed  his  officers,  and 
in  a  moment  all  were  running,  weeping  with  joy  to  know 
Napoleon  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  soon  found  their 
well-beloved  emperour  under  the  galleries,  talking  with  the 
father  Maurice,  Jerome  and  his  son. 

At  the  cries  of— ••  There  he  is !"— "  Vive  t Emperour  r> 
M  This  way,  comrades  I" — Cyprien,  who,  in  the  warmth  of 
the  discourse,  had  not  observed  either  die  figure  or  costume 
of  Napoleon,  now  fixed  his  looks  more  attentively  upon  the 
pretended  colonel,  and  recognized  him  who,  two  years  be- 
fore, came  to  distribute  the  cross  of  honour  at  the  HoteL 
Clasping  his  hands,  he  exclaimed : 

•*  Ah !  my  emperour !  pardon  all  my  incoherences  V 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Maurice  and  Jerome  : 

u  But  father,  but  grandfather,"  said  he,  convulsively  twist- 
ing his  chapeau  in  his  hand,  "  it  is  the  emperour  and  king 
who  is  before  you;  it  is  the  Emperour  Napoleon,  I  tell  you." 

"  Are  yon  the  emperour,  my  colonel  7"  cried  the  two  old 
men,  with  nme  stupor,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  electric 
spark. 

"  Yes,  my  children,"  replied  Napoleon,  affectionately  re- 
straining them  from  falling  on  their  knees  before  him,  "I  am 
your  father,  for  I  am  the  father  of  all  the  soldiers  who 
have  fought  valiantly,  in  every  epoch,  for  the  happiness  of 
France." 

Rapp,  use  governour,  bis  state-major,  and  the  invalids  ac- 
costed the  emperour.  When  Rapp  approached  Napoleon, 
the  lacier  gave  his  aide-de-camp  a  severe  look,  and,  in  a  re. 
proachrul  tone,  which  no  one  else  could  hear,  said : 

"  Again  yoa  have  not  had  patience  to  wait." 

Then,  stepping  forward,  he  said,  in  the  most  enable 
manner : 


"  Approach,  gentlemen  officers ;  approach,  Monsieur  the 
marshal ;  and  you,  my  old  comrades,  (addressing  the  inva- 
lids,) surround  me !  You  shall  aid  me  to  recompense  wor- 
thily three  generations  of  heroes !  Here  are  three  brave 
men,'*  he  added,  pointing  to  Maurice,  Jerome  and  Cyprien, 
"who  have  fought  at  three  epochs,  equally  glorious  to 
France :  at  Friedlingen,  at  Raucours,  and  at  Fleurus.  The 
same  recompense  ought  to  be  awarded  to  their  valour,  for 
these  three  great  battles  are  sisters.  My  dear  marshal,** 
said  he  to  Serrurier,  "  will  you  lend  me  your  cross.  I  will 
return  it  to-morrow,"  he  added  smiling.  "  Give  me  thine," 
said  he  to  Rapp. 

M  Having  received  the  two  crosses,  Napoleon  gave  one  to 
Jerome  and  the  other  to  Cyprien  ;  then,  taking  off  his  own, 
he  put  it  on  the  breast  of  the  centenarian,  beneath  the  two 
small  swords,  in  a  cross  whose  medallion  already  decorated 
him,  and  said  with  goodness : 

"  My  old  comrade,  I  regret  not  having  acquitted  before 
this  debt  of  France  to  you." 

"  Vive  P  Emperour!"  •«  Vive  V Emperour  !"  cried  the  in- 
valids. ' 

"  Sire,"  said  the  centenarian,  in  a  voice  rendered  more 
tremulous  from  delight,  "  you  deck  my  tomb,  and  you  make 
me  all-glorious  for  having  given  to  my  country  two  sons, 
whose  services  your  majesty  has  just  paid  so  honourably." 

M  My  brave,"  replied  Napoleon,  giving  his  hand  CO  old 
Maurice,  who  seized  it,  and  carried  it  respectfully  to  his  lips, 
"  I  repeat  to  you,  I  only  pay  the  debt  of  the  country,  for  I 
too  am  a  soldier,  and  it  is  to  them  mat  I  owe  everything." 

Then,  addressing  the  governour  with  a  smile : 

M  Monsieur,  the  marshal,  to  come  to  the  InvaJides  without 
making  a  visit  to  my  old  comrades  would  be  like  going  to 
Rome  without  seeing  our  holy  father,  the  pope.*  Will  you 
accompany  me." 

As  they  proceeded,  the  eraperour  expressed  the  desire  of 
going  through  the  lingerie.  Rapp,  the  governour,  and  his 
state-major  still  attended  him.  He  commenced  by  visiting 
this  essential  part  of  the  establishment,  then  confided  to  a 
person  whom  Napoleon  knew — Madame  Charles. t  On  en- 
tering he  was  enraptured  from  the  first  with  the  admirable 
order  that  reigned  among  the  numbered  boxes,  in  which 
were  the  linen  and  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  soldiers.  He 
questioned  the  directress  on  the  employment  and  duration  of 
everything,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  thrifty  housekeeper ; 
at  last  he  asked  Madame  Charles: 

*♦  How  many  shirts  has  each  one?" 

"  Three,  sire." 

"  Three  !  One  on  the  soldier,  one  at  the  wash-woman's, 
and  the  other  in  the  box ;  it  is  not  enough,  Madame.  I  wish 
your  boarders  henceforth  to  have  five."  And,  turning  to  the 
governour—"  Do  you  hear,  Monsieur,  Marshal,  five  shirts ! 
I  order  this." 

After  conversing  a  moment  longer  with  the  directress  he 
turned  to  go  out,  but,  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  stopped 
and  said  to  her : 


•  la  the  kttc  aaoee  which  aUnbal  8erraiter  had  formerly 
at  Rome  and  different  parte  of  Italy,  (from  17W  to  17M,)  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  aeetag  the  pope. 

t  This  lady  gave  theseenrfcy  of  Arty-three  the—id  frame-, 

was  not  aaipriataf  when  we  reflect  that  the  materiel  in  the  Hmgurm  of 
the  InvaJides  was  worth  more  than  two  haadred  thousand  francs.  At 
the  School  of  St  Cyr  the  widow  of  a  colonel  or  even  field-marshal 
fills  this  oftce. 
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"  When  your  linen  returns  from  the  wash-woman's,  in 
what  order  do  you  place  it  in  the  boxes  ? 

She  smiled  at  the  singularity  of  the  question.    Napoleon 
smiled  himself,  and  added : 
11  Why  do  you  laugh?' 
"  Sire,  I  place  my  linen  aa  yon  have  seen  it" 
11  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  know.    What  I  mean  is,  you 
should  always  put  the  linen,  when  it  is  brought  back,  under 
the  old.    In  that  way  all  get  worn  equally.    Besides,  the 
soldier  finds  it  perfectly  dry.    Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  sire ;  we  always  do  so.  But,  indeed,  your 
majesty  will  permit  me  to  express  my  astonishment  for  his 
knowledge  of  those  cares  which  belong  only  to  the  mother 
of  a  family ." 

"  My  dear  lady,  it  is  because  the  general  ought  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  chief.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  everything  that  can  ameliorate  a  condition  which  is  not 
the  less  really  unfortunate  for  being  the  first  condition  in  the 
world's  history.    You  can  understand  me." 

Madame  Charles  made  her  curtsey  without  adding  a 
word.  Napoleon  began  his  reply  gaily,  but  at  the  last 
words  his  countenance  grew  serious.  He  lifted  his  hand  to 
sis'  chapeau  and  left  the  lingerie,  while  its  inmates  were 
happy  and  charmed  with  his  appearance  among  them. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  infirmary,  which  was  calculated 
to  give  the  emperour  one  of  those  painful  impressions  which, 
as  a  soldier,  aa  a  sovereign,  aa  a  politician,  his  soul  would 
feel  profoundly.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  he  hesi- 
tated ;  he  seemed  almost  to  fear  to  open  the  door,  beyond 
which  an  afflicting  spectacle  would  most  certainly  meet  his 
eyes.  At  length  be  went  in ;  but  those  who  were  near  him 
observed  his  countenance  grow  pale  as  his  looks  ran  over 
the  triple  row  of  beds,  on  which  so  many  brave  men  were 
at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  infirmary  of  the  Invalides 
nothing  can  equal  the  solicitude  of  the  physicians,  and  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  the  overseers,  unless  it  be  the  se- 
renity of  the  sick.  Is  it  because,  purified  by  bloody  bap- 
tisms, all  leave  this  world  as  if  sure  of  the  one  in  which 
they  are  to  enter?  No  contortions,  no  convulsions  are  seen 
in  the  faces  of  those  who  are  suffering. 

Napoleon  went  up  immediately  to  a  sick  man,  whom  he 
saw  surrounded  by  many  persons,  among  whom  he  remark, 
ed  the  Abbe*  Pichot*  He  was  assisting  at  the  last  moments 
of  an  old  under-officer,  who  was  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  This  invalid  had  never  received  the  slightest  wound 
in  any  of  his  campaigns ;  age  alone  had  taken  him  slowly 
to  this  couch  of  pain.  His  grandchildren,  were  in  tears, 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  for  the  physician  had  left 
the  dying  man,  saying  to  the  priest, u  He  has  no  business  now 
with  any  but  yourself !"  The  emperour  approached  the  old 
soldier  and  took  off  his  hat ;  and  when  the  Abbe*  Pichot  aid. 
ed  the  overseers  to  raise  the  decrepit  body  of  the  dying 
man,  and  while  he  himself,  bent  down  with  the  weight  of 
years,  sustained  also  by  two  assistants,  gave  the  eaint-viati- 
'  cum  to  the  invalid,  who  raised  his  eyes  imploringly,  one 
would  have  said  that  the  scene  of  the  Communion  ef  Hamt 
Jerome,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Dominican,  was  passing 
in  reality,  Napoleon  inclined  himself,  as  well  as  all  who 
were  present ;  and,  when  he  raised  his  head,  traces  of  tears 
were  discovered  on  his  pale  cheeks,  which  had  flowed  dur- 
ing the  last  touching  ceremony.  Fifteen  years  afterwards, 
he  said  to  his  chaplain,  Vignani,  in  his  last  beure— **  The 
whole  science  of  life  is  to  learn  how  to  die  well" 

Napoleon  quit  the  infirmary  without  opening  his  lips ;  but, 
arrived  at  the  landing-place,  he  pressed  the  arm  of  the  mar- 
shal, and  in  a  low  voice,  full  of  emotion,  said  v 


*  Thvn  chief  chaplain  at  the  Invalides. 


44 1  seem  to  have  been  receiving  once  more  the  lai 
of  my  father." 

While  descending  the  stairs,  the  governour  informed  him 
that  the  old  man  had  been  sick  for  eighteen  months ;  and 
that  during  that  time  he  was  seeing  himself  die,  limb  after 
limb,  without  being  able  to  find  any  position  in  which  he 
might  get  an  instant's  respite  from  his  pains. 

"And  that  is  what  is  called  dying  a  fin*  deadkf"  said 
Napoleon  to  Rapp,  who  was  walking  at  his  aide.  "  What, 
then,  is  a  horrible  death  ?" 

44  Sire,  it  is  very  certain  such  a  death  as  your  majesty  has 
just  witnessed." 

44  Yes,  to  die  a  fine  death  is  when  a  cannon-ball  strikes 
you  down  without  pain,  without  anguish." 

44 1  really  hope,"  resumed  Rapp,  "  that  I  shall  have  no 
other?" 

"  But  I  wish  it !" 

44  Sire,  much  obliged,"  said  Rapp,  with  an  incHnanjon  of 
his  head. 

44  Simpleton,"  replied  Napoleon,  pulling  slightly  the  moos. 
tache  of  his  aide-de-camp, 44  it  is  for  myself  I  speak." 

In  the  meantime,  warning  bad  been  given  throughout  the 
Hotel.  On  learning  their  emperour  was  among  them,  the 
invalids  had  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  their  superioura,  and, 
regardless  of  their  regulations  and  discipline,  came  out  of 
their  dormitories  into  the  courts,  crying,  "  Vive  f£sape- 
rewr .'"  In  a  moment,  Napoleon  saw  himself  surrounded, 
pressed.  It  was  a  concert  of  acclamations;  it  was  who  could 
get  nearest  to  Napoleon ;  it  was  who  could  recall  a  victory, 
a  triumph. 

44  My  emperour !"  they  exclaimed,  aU  speaking  together, 
44 1  was  with  you  at  Toulon  !"  4<  I  at  the  passage  of  St. 
Bernard !"  "  Do  you  remember  that  of  Trebia?  M  Yon 
spoke  to  me  at  Aboukir  I"  "  I  divided  my  bread  with  yon 
at  Roveredo."  "  I  picked  up  your  chapeau  at  Marengo !" 
«  I  was  with  you  at  Aueterlitz,"  &o. 

Napoleon  smiled  at  the  remembrances  of  these  Xeae- 
phons,  improvistes;  he  endeavoured  to  reply  to  each  of 
them,  and  inquired  if  they  were  content,  and  if  bis  paternal 
intentions  were  punctually  followed. 

It  was  a  touching  inspection  the  emperour  made  thai 
night.  No  one  would  ever  have  recognised  in  that  little  at. 
my  of  braves,  mutilated  and  tottering,  the  young  and  bril- 
liant conquerors  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Germany  I  How, 
under  their  misshapen  hats,  under  those  large  coats  tucked 
up  with  poor  clasps,  how  reconcile  this  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  grenadier  of  the  old  guard,  the  audacious  guide,  the  in- 
trepid hussar,  the  nimble  lancer,  the  herculean  forma  of  the 
musketeer,  with  the  imposing  cap,  the  scarlet  fur-robe,  the 
Polonaise  plume,  the  Roman  casque,  the  golden  cuirass? 
And  yet  among  these  soldiers  were  some  who  had  been  in 
a  position  to  have  married  some  German  baroness,  some 
Italian  countess,  but  who  had  preferred  remaining  faithful  to 
glory,  who  was  so  beautiful,  so  generous  to  her  favourites, 
under  the  republic,  under'  the  consulate,  and  under  the 
empire. 

At  last,  after  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  emperour  aside  a 
sign  to  Rapp,  and  said  to  the  governour  that  be  regretted  as 
be  obliged  to  leave  them.  Immediately,  from  an  order  of 
the  governour,  the  crowd  fell  back  respectfully,  and  the  em- 
perour passed  on  to  the  grille.  Rapp  had  taken  the  precmo* 
tion  to  send  the  horses  to  the  stables  da  Carrousel,  order  a 
carriage,  and  dictated  a  message  to  i'Ecole  Milttave,  for  aa 
escort  of  chasseurs  of  the  guard.  Napoleon  got  into  the 
carriage  with  his  aide-de-camp,  amidst  cries  of  "  Ptse  Ffi*. 
perour!"  which  the  echoes  of  the  Sain*  etui  repeated  on 
his  way. 
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"  Tins  has  been  one  of  the  finest  evenings  of  my  life," 
■aid  be  to  Rapp.  "  Hold  !"  cried  he,  making  him  observe 
the  blase  of  fin  before  the  portico,  caused  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  the  invalids  still  held  up,  "  it  reminds  me  of  Aueter- 
Ktz.    I  hope  you  remember  it."* 

"  I  mmeraber  it  ?"  replied  Rspp,  putting  his  head  out  at 
the  door;  "  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday." 

**  And  I,  as  if  it  were  to  be  to-morrow.  I  shall  recall  Ibis 
visit  a  long  time,"  added  Napoleon.  "  I  would  like  to  spend 
ny  Ufa  at  the  Hotel  dee  Invalid**." 

••  And  I  would  like  to  be  sum  of  being  buried  there,"  re* 
plied  the  side-de-camp,  with  bis  customary  frankness. 

"  Who  knows !"  said  Napoleon,  smiling,  "  that  might 
happen." 

"  At  least  I  should  have  the  certainty  of  not  being  in 
bad  company /*  continued  Rapp;  "and  that  is  always 
something." 

••  Ah !  ah !  Monsieur  stickler,"  cried  Napoleon,  pinching 
the  ear  of  his  aide-de-camp,  "  I  know  why  you  said  that ; 
it  is  an  allusion  again  to  the  visit  I  made  the  other  day  to 
St.  Denial  Had  I  been  in  the  place  of  Louis  the  fourteenth, 
instead  of  letting  myself  be  interred,  (for,  after  all,  St  Denis 
Is  only  a  receptacle  of  rois  fainiant9>)  I  would  hsve  wished 
to  have  been  deposited  at  the  Invalides,  between  Turenpe 
and  Vauban.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  his  work.  Do 
you  not  think  like  raeT 

-   Rapp  made  a  negative  sign  with  his  head,  and  Napoleon 
added: 

•*  I  can  find  men  of  my  opinion,  if  it  were  only  this  brave 
old  Maurice!" 

THIRD  VISIT— 1840. 

Thirty-four  years  after  this  visit,  under  s  magnificent  win- 
ter's sun,  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1840,  a  funeral  car, 
loaded  with  immortal  crowns,  preceded  by  the  banners  ef 
France,  and  followed  by  the  living  fragments  of  its  forty  ar- 
mies, passed  slowly  beneath  the  arcade-triumphe  de  l'Etoile. 
This  sarcophagus,  surrounded  by  so  much  military  pomp, 
and  received  with  the  deafening  accclaraations  of  a  whole 
nation,  inclosed  the  mortal  remains  of  a  man  who,  in  the 
apace  of  fifteen  yean,  had  combined  in  himself  the  glory  of 
Alexander,  of  Cesar,  of  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  four- 
teenth !  Napoleon,  after  his  death,  was  to  take  the  place, 
beneath  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which,  while 
firing,  he  had  thought  the  spot  for  heroes. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  some  old  warrionrs  were 
walking  silently  by  star-light  around  the  temple  erected  by 
the  grand  king,  they  thought  they  saw,  in  the  waving  folds 
of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  planted  above  the  portal,  the  genius 
of  Austertitz,  and  the  shaft  of  the  banner  seemed  to  bend 
under  formidable  strength  ;  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  the 
profound  silence,  they  heard  something  Kke  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  and  saw  a  colossal  figure  pass  and  alight  upon  the 
summit  of  the  edifice.  Then,  in  their  belief  that  Napoleon 
could  not  die,  they  believed  it  was  the  apparition  of  the  em- 
perour,  who  wished  to  bind  once  more,  as  he  had  done  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  glorious  symbol  that  he  carried  through 
the  fire  of  Waterloo.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  must 
have  stirred  in  passing  beneath  the  arches  of  the  temple 
hospitaller.  It  must  have  recognized  the  standards  which 
the  genius  of  war  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  children.  In  the  thin  ranks  of  those  mutilated 
veterans  who  came  to  weep  at  the  feet  of  bis  funeral  ho- 
nours, he  must  have  recognised  some  of  those  proud  com- 

*  It  ia  known  that  Rapp*  who  wit  badly  wounded,  went  to  an- 
nounce to  the  emperour  the  winning  of  thl§  battle ;  and  that  Gerard 
fcu  preserved  thi*  tact  in  his  admirable  picture. 


panions,  who  had  followed  him  formerly  over  the  crests  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  over  the  sands  of  Syria,  and  even 
through  the  snows  of  Russia.  He  must  have  smiled,  and, 
as  in  former  times,  said : 

"  Soldiers,  I  am  satisfied  with  you  !** 

The  night  of  this  tardy  apotheosis,  when  the  crowd  bad 
retired  sadly  from  the  sacred  precincts,  when  the  murmur  of 
the  thousand  voices  was  bushed,  when  the  solitude  was 
complete,  and  the  silence  profound,  an  invalid,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old,  blind,  walking  with  the  help  of  wooden 
legs,  entered  the  chapel  where  the  body  of  Napoleon  was 
laid.  Arriving  with  difficulty  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial 
funeral  decoration,  he  wished  to  have  his  wocden  legs  taken 
off  that  he  might  the  better  kneel ;  then,  prostrating  him* 
self,  and  with  his  bald  bead  resting  upon  the  step?,  was 
heard,  mingled  with  sobs  and  inarticulate  stammerings,  the 
words  of  God,  Emperour,  Father.  At  last,  when  two  inva- 
lids had  torn  away  their  old  comrade  from  his  poignant  grief, 
and  came  out  of  the  chapel  to  retire,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  auperiour  officers  of  the  Hotel  took  off  their  hats  respect, 
fully  as  the  old  man  passed. 

The  invalid,  who  had  just  rendered  this  last  homage  to 
the  remains  of  Napoleon,  was  Cyprien,  grandson  of  the  old 
Maurice.  e.  r. 

SHAHATAN.— Concluded. 

Iff  the  autumn  of  the  year  after  the  events  outlined  In  the 
previous  chapter,  I  received  a  visit  at  my  residence  on  the 
Susquehannah,  from  a  friend  I  had  never  before  seen  a  mil* 
from  St  Jamee'-street — a  May  Fair  man  of  fashion  who  took 
me  in  his  way  back  from  Santa  Fe.  He  stayed  a  few  days 
to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  a  fishing-rod  and  gun  which  he 
found  in  inglorious  retirement  in  the  lumber-room  of  my  cot- 
tage, and,  over  our  dinners,  embellished  with  his  trout  and 
woodcock,  the  relations  of  bis  adventures  (compared,  as 
everything  was,  with  London  experience,  exclusively,)  were 
as  delightful  to  me  as  the  tales  of  Scheheresade  to  the 
caliph. 

"  I  have  saved  to  the  last,*'  he  said,  pushing  me  the  hot* 
tie,  the  evening  before  his  departure,  "  a  bit  of  romance 
which  I  stumbled  over  in  the  prairie,  and  I  dare  swear  it  will 
surprise  you  as  much  as  it  did  me,  for  I  think  you  will  re* 
member  having  seen  the  heroine  at  Almacks," 

"At  Almacks  T* 

"  You  may  well  stare.  I  have  been  afraid  to  tell  you  the 
story,  lest  you  should  think  I  drew  too  long  a  bow.  I  cer- 
tainly never  should  be  believed  in  London." 

"Well— the  story?' 

"  I  told  yon  of  my  leaving  St  Louis  with  a  trading  party 
for  Santa  Fe.  Our  leader  was  a  rough  chap,  big-boned  and 
ill  put  together,  but  honestly  fond  of  fight,  and  never  con- 
tent with  a  stranger  till  he  had  settled  the  question  of  which 
was  the  better  man.  He  refused  at  first  to  take  me  into  his 
partyt  assuring  me  that  his  exclusive  services  and  those  of 
his  company  had  been  engaged  at  a  high  price,  by  another 
gentleman.  By  dint  of  drinking  *  juleps'  with  him,  however, 
and  giving  him  a  thorough  '  mill,'  (for  though  strong  as  a 
rhinoceros  he  knew  nothing  of  '  the  science,')  he  at  last 
elected  me  to  the  honour  of  his  friendship,  and  took  me 
into  the  party  as  one  of  his  own  men. 

44 1  bought  a  strong  horse,  and  on  a  bright  May  morning 
the  party  set  forward,  bag  and  baggage,  die  leader  having 
stolen  a  march  upon  us,  however,  and  gone  ahead  with  the 
person  who  hired  his  guidance.  It  was  fine  fun  at  first,  as 
I  have  told  you,  to  gallop  away  over  the  prairie  without  ' 
fence  or  ditch,  but  I  soon  tired  of  the  slow  pace  and  the 
monotony  of  the  scenery,  and  began  to  wonder  why  the 
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deuce  our  leader  kept  himself  so  carefully  oat  of  sight— for 
in  three  days'  travel  I  had  seen  him  but  once,  and  then  at 
our  bivouac  fire  on  the  second  evening.  The  men  knew  or 
would  tell  nothing,  except  that  he  had  one  man  and  a  pack- 
horse  with  him,  and  that  the  '  gentleman'  and  he  encamped 
farther  on.  I  was  under  promise  to  perform  only  the  part 
of  one  of  the  hired  carriers  of  the  party,  or  I  should  soon 
have  made  a  posh  to  penetrate  *  the  gentleman V  myaftery. 

"  I  think  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  our  travels  that  the 
men  began  to  talk  of  falling  in  with  a  tribe  of  Indian*,  whose 
hunting-grounds  we  were  close  upon,  and  at  whose  village, 
upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  they  usually  got  fish  and  buffalo- 
bump  and  other  luxuries  not  picked  up  on  the  wing.  We 
encamped  about  sunset  that  night  as  usual,  and  after  picket- 
ing my  hone,  I  strolled  off  to  a  round  mound  not  far  from 
the  fire,  and  sat  down  upon  the  top  to  see  the  moon  rise. 
The  east  was  brightening,  and  the  evening  was  delicious. 

"  Up  came  the  moon,  looking  like  one  of  the  duke  cf 
Devonshire's  gold  plates,  (excuse  the  poetry  of  the  compari- 
son,) and  still  the  rosy  colour  hung  on  in  the  west,  and  turn- 
ing my  eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  I  at  last  perceived}  over 
the  southwestern  horizon,  a  mist  slowly  coining  up,  which 
indicated  the  course  of  a  river.  It  was  just  in  our  track, 
and  the  whim  struck  me  to  saddle  my  horse  and  ride  on  in 
search  of  the  Indian  village,  which,  by  their  description, 
must  be  on  its  banks. 

"  The  men  were  singing  songs  over  their  supper,  and  with 
a  flask  of  brandy  in  my  pocket,  I  got  off  unobserved,  and 
was  soon  in  a  flourishing  gallop  over  the  wild  prairie,  with- 
out guide  or  compass.  It  was  a  silly  freak,  and  might  have 
ended  in  an  unpleasant  adventure.  Pass  the  bottle  and  have 
no  apprehensions,  however. 

u  For  an  hour  or  so,  I  wss  very  much  elated  with  my  in- 
dependence, and  my  horse  too  seemed  delighted  to  get  out 
of  the  slow  pace  of  the  caravan.  It  was  as  light  as  day  with 
the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  full  moon 
and  the  coolness  of  the  evening  air  made  exercise  very  ex. 
hilirating.  I  rode  on,  looking  up  occasionally  to  the  mist, 
which  retreated  lung  after  I  thought  I  should  have  reached 
the  river,  till  I  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  last,  and  wondered 
whether  I  had  not  embarked  in  a  very  mad  adventure.  As 
I  had  lost  sight  of  our  own  fires,  and  might  miss  my  way  in 
trying  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  determined  to  push  on. 

"  My  horse  was  in  a  walk,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
vary  grave,  when  suddenly  the  beast  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
gave  a  loud  neigh.  I  rose  in  my  stirrups,  and  looked  around 
in  vain  for  the  secret  of  his  improved  /spirits,  till  with  a 
second  glance  forward,  I  discovered  what  seemed  the  faint 
light  reflected  upon  the  smoke  of  a  concealed  fire.  The 
horse  took  hie  own  counsel  and  set  up  a  sharp  gallop  for  the 
spot,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  me  in  sight  of  a  fire  half 
concealed  by  a  clump  of  shrubs,  and  a  white  object  near 
it,  which  to  ray  surprise  developed  to  a  tent  Two  horses 
picketed  near,  and  a  man  sitting  by  the  fire  with  his  hands 
crossed  before  his  shins,  and  his  chin  on  his  knees,  complet. 
ed  the  very  agreeable  picture. 

u  *  Who  goes  there  V  "  shouted  this  chap,  springing  to  his 
rifle  as  he  heard  my  hone's  feet  sliding  through  the  grass. 

44 1  gave  the  name  of  the  leader,  comprehending  at  once 
that  this  was  the  advanced  guard  of  our  party ;  but  though 
die  fellow  lowered  his  rifle,  he  gave  me  a  very  scant  wel- 
come, and  motioned  me  away  from  the  tent-ride  of  the  fire. 
There  was  no  turning  a  man  out  of  doom  in  the  midst  of  a 
prairie ;  so,  without  ceremony,  I  tethered  my  hone  to  his 
stake,  and  getting  out  my  dried  beef  and  brandy,  made  a 
second  supper  with  quite  as  good  an  appetite  as  had*  done 
honour  to  the  first. 


41  My  brandy-flask  opened  the  lips  of  my  sulky  friend 
after  a  while,  though  he  kept  his  carcass  very  obstinately 
between  me  and  the  tent,  and  I  learned  that  the  leader,  (Us 
name  was  Rolfe,  byvthe-by,)  had  gone  on  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, and  that  *  the  gentleman'  had  dropped  the  curtain  of 
his  tent  at  my  approach,  and  was  probably  asleep.  My 
word  of  honour  to  Rolfe  that  I  would  '  cut  no  capam,'  (his 
own  phrase  in  administering  the  obligation,)  kept  down  my 
excited  curiosity,  and  prevented  me,  of  conns,  from  even 
pumping  the  man  beside  me,  though  I  might  have  done  so 
with  a  little  more  of  the  contents  of  my  flask. 

"  The  moon  was  pretty  well  overhead  when  Rolfe  return- 
ed, and  found  me  fast  asleep  by  the  fire.  I  awoke  with  the 
trampling  and  neighing  of  horses,  and,  springing  to  my  feet, 
I  saw  an  Indian  dismounting,  and  Rolfe  and  the  fire-tender 
convening  together  while  picketing  their  horses.  The  In- 
dian had  a  tall  feather  in  his  cap,  and  trinkets  on  rns  breast, 
which  glittered  in  the  moonlight;  but  he  was  til  eased  other- 
wise like  a  white  man,  with  a  hunting  frock  and  very  loose 
large  trowsem.  By  the  way,  he  bad  moccasins,  too,  and  a 
wampum  belt ;  but  he  was  a  clean  limbed,  lithe,  agfle-look- 
ing  devil,  with  an  eye  like  a  coal  of  fire. 

"  *  You've  broke  your  contract,  mister!'  said  Rolfe,  com- 
ing up  to  me ;  •  but  stand  by  and  say  nothing-* 

"  He  then  went  to  the  tent,  gave  an '  ahem  V  by  way  of 
a  knock,  and  entered. 

"  *  It's  a  fine  night !'  said  the  Indian,  coming  up  to  the  fire 
and  touching  a  brand  with  the  toe  of  his  moccasin. 

"  I  was  so  surprised  at  the  honest  English  in  which  he 
delivered  himself,  that  I  stared  at  him  without  answer. 

ut  Do  you  speak  English  V»  he  said. 

44  ( Tolerably  well,'  said  I, '  but  I  beg  your  pardon  for  be- 
ing so  surprised  at  your  own  accent  that  I  forgot  to  reply  to 
you.  And  now  I  look  at  you  more  closely,  I  see  that  you 
are  rather  Spanish  than  Indian.' 

" '  My  mother's  blood,*  he  answered,  rather  coldly, * but 
my  father  was  an  Indian,  and  I  am  a  chief.' 

44  *  Well,  Rolfe,'  he  continued,  turning  the  next  instant  to 
the  trader  who  came  towards  us,  "  who  is  this  that  would 
see  Shahatan  ?' 

44  The  trader  pointed  to  the  tent  The  curtain  was  put 
aside,  and  a  smart-looking  youth,  in  a  blue  cap  and  cloak, 
stepped  out  and  took  his  way  off  into  the  prairie,  motioning 
to  the  chief  to  follow. 

" '  Go  along !  he  won't  eat  ye !'  said  Rolfe,  as  the  Indian 
hesitated,  from  pride  or  distrust,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
tomahawk. 

**  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  was  said  at  that  interview, 
for  my  curiosity  was  never  so  strongly  excited.  Rolfe  seem- 
ed bent  on  preventing  both  interference  and  observation, 
however,  and  in  his  loud  and  coarse  voice  commenced  sing. 
ing  and  making  preparations  for  his  supper ;  and,  persuad- 
ing me  into  the  drinking  part  of  h,  I  listened  to  his  stories 
and  toasted  my  shins  till  I  was  too  sleepy  to  feel  either 
romance  or  ouriosity ;  and  leaving  the  moon  to  waste  its 
(diver  on  the  wilderness,  and  the  mysterious  coiloquists  io 
ramble  and  finish  their  conference  as  they  liked*  I  rolled 
over  on  my  buffalo-akin  and  dropped  off  to  sleep.  * 

44  The  next  morning  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  discover  wheth- 
er all  I  have  been  telling  you  was  not  a  dream,  for  lent  and 
demoiselle  had  evaporated  and  I  lay  with  my  feet  to  the 
smouldering  fire,  and  all  the  trading  party  preparing  lor 
breakfast  around  me.  Alarmed  at  my  absence,  they  hail 
made  a  start  before  sunrise  to  overtake  Rulfe,and  had  come 
up  while  I  slept .  The  leader  after  a  while  gave  me  a  slip 
of  paper  from  the  chief,  saying  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
give  me  a  specimen  of  Indian  hospitality  at  the  Shawanee 
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village,  on  my  return  from  Santa  Fe, — a  neat  bint  that  I 
wbi  not  to  intrude  upon  him  at  present'' 

"Which  you  took?' 

M  Rolfe  seemed  to  have  had  a  hint  which  was  probably 
in  some  more  decided  shape,  since  he  took  it  for  us  ail. 
The  men  grumbled  at  passing  the  village  without  stopping 
for  fish,  but  the  leader  was  Inexorable,  and  we  left  it  to  the 
right  and  *  made  tracks,'  as  the  hunters  say,  for  our  destina- 
tion.   Two  days  from  there  we  saw  a  buffalo—" 

"  Which  you  demolished.  You  told  me  that  story  last 
night  Come,  get  back  to  the  Shawanees !  You  called  on 
the  village  at  your  return  f 

"  Yes,  and  an  odd  place  it  was.  We  came  upon  it  from 
the  west,  Rolfe  having  made  a  bend  to  the  westward,  on  his 
return  back.  We  had  been  travelling  all  day  over  a  long 
plain,  wooded  in  clumps,  looking  very  much  like  an  im- 
mense park,  and  I  began  to  think  that  the  trader  intended 
to  cheat  me  out  of  my  visit — for  he  said  we  should  sup  with 
the  Shawanees  that  night,  and  I  did  not  in  the  least  recog- 
nize the  outline  of  the  country.  We  struck  the  bed  of  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  river,  presently,  however,  and  after 
following  it  through  a  wood  for  a  mile,  came  to  a  sharp 
brow  where  the  river  suddenly  descended  to  a  plain  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  table-land  on  which  we  had 
been  travelling.  The  country  below  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  been  the  bed  of  an  immense  lake,  and  we  stood  on 
the  shore  of  it 

"  I  sat  on  my  horse  geologizing  in  fancy  about  this  singu- 
lar formation  of  land,  till,  bearing  a  shout,  I  found  the  party 
had  gone  on,  and  Rolfe  was  hallooing  to  me  to  follow.  As 
I  was  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  through  the  trees,  up 
rode  my  old  acquaintance  Shahatan,  with  his  rule  across 
his  thigh,  and  gave  me  a  very  cordial  welcome.  He  then 
rode  on  to  show  me  the  way.  We  left  the  river  which  was 
foaming  among  some  fine  rapids,  and  by  a  zig-zag  side  path 
through  the  woods,  descended  about  half  way  to  the  plain, 
where  we  rounded  a  huge  rock,  and  stood  suddenly  in  the 
village  of  the  Shawanees.  You  cannot  fancy  anything  so 
picturesque.  On  the  left,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  extended 
a  natural  steppe,  or  terrace,  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
rounding  in  a  crescent  to  the  south.  The  river  came  in  to- 
wards it  on  the  right  in  a  superb  cascade,  visible  from  the 
whole  of  the  platform,  and  against  the  rocky  wall  at  the 
back,  and  around  on  the  edge  overlooking  the  plain,  were 
built  the  wigwams  and  log-huts  of  the  tribe,  in  front  of 
which  lounged  men,  women  and  children,  enjoying  the  cod 
of  the  summer  evening.  Not  far  from  the  base  of  the  hill 
the  river  re-appeared  from  the  woods,  and  I  distinguished 
some  fields  planted  with  corn  along  its  banks,  and  horses 
and  cattle  grazing.  What,  with  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
talk,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  altogether,  it  was  to  me 
more  like  the  primitive  Arcadia  we  dream  about,  than  any 
thing  I  ever  saw.  i 

44  Well,  Rolfe  and  his  party  reached  the  village  presently, 
for  the  chief  had  brought  me  by  a  shorter  cut,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  whole  tribe  was  about  us,  and  me  trader  found 
himself  apparently  among  old  acquaintances.  The  chief 
sent  a  lad  with  my  horse  down  into  the  plain  to  be  picketed 
where  the  grass  was  better,  and  took  me  into  a  small  hut, 
where  I  treated  myself  to  a  little  more  of  a  toilet  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  of  late,  in  compliment  to  die  unusual 
prospect  of  supping  with  a  lady.  The  hut  was  lined  with 
bark,  and  seemed  used  by  the  chief  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  there  were  sundry  articles  of  dress  and  other  civilized  re- 
finements hanging  to  the  bracing-poles,  and  covering  a  rude 
table  in  the  corner.  a? 

"  Fancy  my  surprise,  on  coming  out,  to  meet  the  chief 


strolling  up  and  down  his  prairie  shelf  with,  not  one  lady, 
but  half  a  dozen— a  respectable  looking  gentleman  in  black, 
(I  speak  of  Ins  coat)  and  a  bevy  of  nice-looking  girls,  with 
our  Almack*s  acquaintance  in  the  centre, — the  whole  party, 
except  the  chief,  dressed  in  a  way  that  would  pass  muster  in 
any  village  in  England.  Shahatan  wore  the  Indian's  blanket, 
modified  with  a  large  mantle  of  fine  blue  cloth,  and  crossed 
over  his  handsome  bare  chest  something  after  the  style  of  a 
Hieland  tartan.  I  really  never  saw  a  better  made  or  more 
magnificent  looking  fellow,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
easy  and  picturesque  dress  would  not  have  improved  a  plain- 
er man. 

"  I  remembered  directly  that  Rolfe  had  said  something  to 
me  about  missionaries  living  among  the  Shawanees,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  in  a  black  coat 
was  a  reverend,  and  the  ladies  the  sisterhood  of  the  mission. 
Miss  Trevanion  seemed  rather  in  haste  to  inform  me  of  the 
presence  of  *  the  cloth,'  and  in  the  next  breath  claimed  my 
congratulations  on  her  marriage  T  She  had  been  a  chief- 
tainess  for  two  months. 

"  We  strolled  up  and  down  the  grassy  terrace,  dividing 
our  attention  between  the  effects  of  the  sunset  on  the  prairie 
below  and  the  preparations  for  our  supper,  which  was  going 
on  by  the  light  of  pine-knots  stuck  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock 
in  the  rear.  A  dozen  Indian  girls  were  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  before  the  fires,  and  with  the  bright  glare  upon  the 
precipice,  and  the  moving  figures,  wigwams,  &c,  it  was  like 
a  picture  of  Salvator  Rosa's.  The  fair  chieftainese,  as  she 
glided  across  occasionally  to  look  after  the  people,  with  a 
step  as  light  as  her  stately  figure  would  allow,  was  not  the 
least  beautiful  feature  of  the  scene.  We  lost  a  fine  creature 
when  we  let  her  slip  through  our  fingers,  my  dear  fellow !" 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  I  have  little  doubt,  and  I  can 
give  you  some  dsta  for  a  good  guess  at  it — but  as  the  '  nig- 
ger song*  has  it, 

44  Tell  oj  what  dey  had  for  rapper— 
Black-eyed  pease,  or  bread  and  butter  V 

"  We  had  everything  the  wilderness  could  produce — ap- 
petites included.  Lying  in  the  track  of  the  trading-parties, 
Shahatan,  of  course,  made  what  additions  he  liked  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  living,  and  except  that  our  table  was  a  huge 
buffalo  skin  stretched  upon  stakes,  the  supper  might  have 
been  a  traveller's  meal  among  Turks  or  Arabs,  for  all  that 
was  peculiar  about  it  I  should  except,  perhaps,  that  no 
Turk  or  Arab  ever  saw  so  pretty  a  creature  as  the  chief's 
sister,  who  was  my  neighbour  at  the  feast* 

••  So— another  romance  !•* 

"  No,  indeed  !  For  though  her  eyes  were  eloquent  enough 
to  persuade  one  to  forswear  the  world  and  turn  Shawanee, 
she  had  no  tongue  for  a  stranger.  What  little  English  she 
had  learned  of  the  missionaries  she  was  too  sly  to  use,  and 
our  flirtation  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  pantomime.  I  parted  ' 
from  her  at  night  in  the  big  wigwam,  without  having  been 
out  of  earshot  of  the  chief  for  a  single  moment;  and  as 
Rolfe  was  inexorable  about  getting  off  with  the  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  it  was  the  lest  I  saw  of  the  little  fawn.  But 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  forty  minds  between  that  and 
St  Louis  to  turn  about  and  have  another  look  at  her. 

"  The  big  wigwam,  I  should  tell  you,  was  as  large  as  a 
common  breakfast-room  in  London.  It  was  built  of  bark 
very  ingeniously  sewed  together,  and  lined  throughout  with 
the  most  costly  furs,  even  the  floor  covered  with  highly- 
dressed  bear-skins.  After  finishing  our  supper  in  the  open 
air,  the  large  curtain  at  the  door,  which  was  made  of  the 
most  superb  gold-coloured  otters,  wss  thrown  up  to  let  in 
the  fclaze  of  the  pine  torches  stuck  in  the  rock  opposite,  and, 
as  the  evening  was  getting  cool,  we  followed  the  chiefuuneas 
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mpectfnlly  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
siring  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Rooms, 
lere  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
obtained,  onderany  circumstances,  In  this  city  or  elsewhere,, 
unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
tntd  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
teful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 


rieties.    Also, 

id  Picture 
ides  of  price. 


Portrait  and  J 


Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 


Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  GOding,  gen- 
ally,  in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 
Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation. 
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Im  forties  or  Musical  Instruments,  Music  Publishers, 
id  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  J.  CHICKERING'S  celebrated 
»ton  made  PIANO  FORTES ; 

Park  Plsusu  House,  No.  839  Broadway, 
Hare  always  on  hand  a  large  and  general  assortment  of 
USIC  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  descrip- 
m,  both  at  wholesale  and  rejeil. 

J.  L.  H.  &  Co's.  Catalogue  of  Musk,  is  one  of  the  largest  m 
e  United  States,  and  they  are  daily  publishing  new  and 
vourite  music. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 
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The  Opal,  a  Religious  Annual  for  1944.    Edited  by  H .  P. 
Willis,  and  illustrated  by  J.  6.  Chapman. 

The  Gift.    Elegantly  hound. 

The  Literary  Souvenir.    Elegantly  bound. 

The  Wintergreen.    Edited  by  John  Keeee. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon,    fiy  Miss  Edgarton. 

The  Parlour  Annual.    Quarto.   .Beautifully  embeBished. 

The  Iris. 
.  The  Gift  for  all  Seasons. 

Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Al- 
bums, School,  Medical,  Theological,  and  Juvenile  books. 

In  Press.    The  whole  works  of  Isaac  Barrow,  D.  Dn  from 
the  Oxford  Edition. 
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especially  calls  the  attention  of  the  ladles  to  a  new  and 
nutiful  stock  of  Fancy  Goods,  received  by  the  Havre  packets, 
'  the  latest  Paris  styles,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 


ays.    Among 


No*  168  Broadway* 

feUWUH  OOURTLANDT  AlfD  lAXEBTTSVUMglA, 

The  most  extensive  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  dry,  com- 
prising Perfumery  and  Soaps  from  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers. Brashes  for  the  toilet  of  every  style  and  finish  ; 
Combs,  eVc,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Razors.  The  subscriber 
having  long  experience  in  the  latter  article,  is  enabled  to 
choose,  and  wilt  only  keep  those  warranted  of  the  beat  quai- 
G.  SAUNDERS,  Inventor  and  Menuferlurtr  of 
the  Metallic  Tablet  Strop,  163  Broadway. 


ity. 


aox»rD.*vr 

R.  L.  &  A.  STUART,  885  Greenwich  at,  corns*  of 
Chamber  st,  have  now  on  band  a  Urge  variety  of  Freoeh 
Fancy  Boxes,  Cornets,  Cotuueopfoea,  etc*,  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  Candies  and  Sugar  Plums,  suitable  for  Houomy 
Presents. 


i  styles,  and  well  worthy  the 
iose  about  making  presents  during  the  holida: 
hich  may  be  found  :— 
ich  Embroidered  White  Watered  Poult  de  Sous)  Dresses  for 
weddings  and  balls. 

ich  l&nbnsdered  Crapes  and  Terleton  robes,  of  all  colours 
and  styles. 

ich  Embroidered  Muslin.  Robes,  from  one  to  six  fold,  with 
embroidery  between  each, 
ich  Figured  Illusion  Robes,  filed  centres,  and  embroidered 

skirt 

triped  Tarleton  Dresses  with  folds,  entire  new  style. 

triped,  Plain,  and  Watered  Berrages  of  all  colours,  Tarleton 

ditto. 

ery  Rich  Brocade  Poult  de  Soue,  Figured  Satins,  and  Gro  de 

Naples, 
uperior  Camelion  Silks,  light  and  dark  colours,  18  and  24 

inches  wide. 

.ich  Plaid  and  Striped  Camelions,  Poult  de  Soue. 
lack  Watered  Gro  de  Naples,  of  all  qualities,  White  ditto. 
a  tins  of  all  colours,  Gro  de  Afrique,  and  Gro  de  Orleans.] 
iousseltn  de  Laines,  of  every  quality  and  style. 
aris  Style  Plaid,  and  Striped  Cashmere,  all  prices. 
triped  Cashmeres  de  Ecoss,  6-4,  very  beautiful, 
•atest  style  Crape  de  Laines,  and  Chusans,  btack  and  coloured, 
ery  rich  Embroidered  Satin  Cloaks,  trimmed  with  gimp  and 

bugle  work. 

Imbroidered  Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks  of  the  latest  Paris  style. 
Embroidered  Velvet  Mantillas,  Cardinals,  Capes,  and  Coats. 
>peraand  Ball  Clonks,  an  entire  new  and  beautiful  article. 
V  hite,  black,  and  coloured  Brocha,  Long  and  Square  Shawls. 
lew  style  Victoria  Nett  Shawls,  an  entire  new  article. 
Voollen  Shawls,  of  every  description,  and  at  all  prices. 
>lack  and  blue  Bombasines,  Alpacca's,  Chaly,  and  Lustres. 
•4  to  10-4  Black  Crapes.  Lusse  and  Crape  Veils, 
'rench  Merinoes,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  all  prices.    * 
.inens,  of  alt  kinds  and  every  price. 

)amask  and  Damask  Table  Cloths,  all  sizes,  up  to  fGO  per  pair, 
owe  I  ling  of  every  description,  Damask  Napkins— French 

ditto. 
English  and  German  Cotton  Hose,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 

at  all  prices, 
Vhite  and  Black  Silk  Hose,  Plain,  Embroidered,  and  Open 

Worked, 
den's  Silk  Hosiery,  Children's  Silk  and  Cotton  ditto. 
^adies  Long  White  Kid  Gloves,  with  Bracelet  and  Tassel. 
Mies  White,  Black,  and  Coloured  Gloves ;  Men's  ditto, 
jnen  Cambric  Handkerchieft>— Plain  Reviere  Handkerchiefs, 

Stitched  and  Embroidered. 
¥ith  an  extensive  assortment  of  ornaments  for  the  hair, 
icarim,  Fancy  Points,  and  Handkerchiefr— all  of  which  will 

be  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
5.  R.  M.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to 
Lis  EVENING  DRESSES, 

>>mprisins;  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  sesortment  that  can 

be  found  in  tsy  city. 


Thc  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  u 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the)  most  «blicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  end  in 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.    Dealers  auppfa' 


our  agents,'  J.  C.  Bajlnbt  df  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cow 
landt-street.  C.  C.  WRIGHT  dc  CO.,  New- York. 

33T  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  *C.  C. 

Wright  &  Co.,  New-York." 


BERTINTS 
JMCBTKO  J>  FOR  IS 

JOHN  ASHTON  c*  CO.  PUBLISHERS,  , 

19T  W»*lii»art®xt-ai.  Roe  ton. 

Thk  first  American  edition  of  this  largest,  most  simple,  pro- 
gressive, complete,  and  yet  the  cheapest  Instruction  Book  for 
the  Piano,  is  now  published  and  ready .  foreale*  It »  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original  copy,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Twelve  Special  Studies,"  which  are  soon  to  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form)  published  by  the  author.  M.  Bertini  is  well  and 
favourably  known  in  Europe,  and  also  fat  this  country,  as 
having  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  professional  time  and 
talent*  to  the  composition  of  elementary  works  for  the  Piano 
Forte,  of  which  this  ranks  first,  and  is  styled  his  "  Grande 
Meihode."  The  work  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
Europe,  in  the  French,  German  and  Italian  texts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  greet  expense,  foreign  copies  have  been  imported 
and  used  to  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  by  Professoes, 
Teachers,  and  even  Pupils.  Among  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  method  are  the  following:  the  Lessons,  Exercises, 
Scales  and  Studies,  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  Pupil 
with  all  the  necessary  explanations,  by  means  of  marginal 
notes  and  illustrations,  together  with  many  valuable  hints  and 
rules  to  be  observed  while  practising,  on  the  same  naje  with 
the  lesson  or  passage  to  be  studied ;  the  mechanical  dinculriee 
are  introduced  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  easily  progressive,  and  cannot  mil  to  interest  pupils,  and 
also  while  learning  to  play  the  Piano,  will  enable  them  to 
become  good  musicians.  The  author  has  cpmposed,  expressly 
for  this  work,  a  series  of  chaste  and  beautiful  melodies*  intro- 
ducing the  different  graces,  embellishments,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  expression,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
manner  of  producing  the  proposed  effect,  and  by  mrnishing 
elements  of  study  for  more  than  a  year,  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  resource  to  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  almost  all  of  which 
are  invariably  carelessly  written  and  badly  fingered. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  present  edition  of  thk  work 
is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  issued  front  the  press, 
and  the  publishers  respectfully  invite  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  beautiful  science  of  Music,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  food  of  elegant  specimens  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
to  call  and  examine  this  new  work. 


CT  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agents  thragfcut  tU,Pni4e4-Sta|s*fl£t . 
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will  be  embellished  with  •  kavtbtux  steel  engraving.    In  the  literary  department,  variett  is  our  onlj 
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THUS  NIW   KORHKDR. 

(Tkc  circulation  of  this  work  Is  10,000  copies.) 
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EDWARD  R.  MYERS, 

871  Broadway, 
Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to  a  new  and 
beautiful  stock  of  Fancy  Goods,  received  by  the  Havre  packets, 
of  the  latest  Paris  styles,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  about  making  presents  during  the  holidays.  Among 
which  may  be  found  :— 
Rich  Embroidered  White  Watered  Poult  de  Soue  Dresses  for 

weddings  and  balls. 
Rich  Embroidered  Crapes  and  Tarletoo  robes,  of  all  colours 

and  styles. 
Rich  Embroidered  Muslin  Robes,  from  one  to  six  fold,  with 

embroidery  between  each. 
Rich  Figured  Illusion  Robes,  filled  centres,  and  embroidered 

skirt. 
Striped  Tarieton  Dresses  with  folds,  entire  new  style. 
Striped,  Plan,  and  Watered  Barrages  of  all  colours,  Tarieton 

ditto. 
Very  Rich  Brocade  Poult  deSoue,  Figured  Satins,  and  Gro  de 

Naples. 
Superior  Cfcmelkm  Silks,  light  and  dark  colours,  18  and  U 

inches  wide. 
Rich  Plaid  and  Striped  Carnations,  Poult  de  Soue. 
Black  Watered  Gro  de  Naples,  of  all  qualities,  White  ditto. 
Satins  of  all  colours,  Gro  de  Afrique,  and  Gro  de  Orleans. 
Mbussetm  de  Laines,  of  every  quality  and  style. 
Paris  Style  Plaid,  and  Striped  Cashmere,  all  prices. 
Striped  Cashmeres  de  Ecoss,  6-4,  very  beautiful. 
Latest  style  .Crape  de  Laines,  and  Chuaans,  black  and  coloured. 
Very  rich  Embroidered  Satin  Cloaks,  trimmed  with  gimp  and 

bugle  work. 
Embroidered  Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks  of  the  latest  Paris  style. 
Embroidered  Velvet  Mantillas,  Cardinals,  Capes,  and  Coats. 
Opera  and  Ball  Cloaks,  an  entire  new  and  beautiful  article. 
White,  black,  and  coloured  Brocha,  Long  and  Square  Shawls. 
New  style  Victoria  Nett  Shawls,  an  entire  new  article. 
Woollen  Shawls,  of  every  description,  and  at  all  prices. 
Black  and  blue  Bombasines,  Alpacca's,  Chaly,  and  Lustres. 
4-4  to  10-4  Black  Crapes,  Lusse  and  Crape  Veils. 
French  Merinoes,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  all  prices. 
Linens,  of  all  kinds  and  every  price. 

Damask  and  Damask  Table  Cloths,  all  sizes,  up  to  $60  per  pair. 
Towelling  of  every  description,  Damask  Napkins— French 

ditto. 
English  and  German  Cotton  Hose,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 

at  all  prices, 
White  and  Black  Silk  Hose,  Plain,  Embroidered,  and  Open 

Worked. 
Men's  Silk  Hosiery,  Children's  Silk  and  Cotton  ditto. 
Ladies  Long  White  Kid  Gloves,  with  Bracelet  and  Tassel. 
Ladies  White,  Black,  and  Coloured  Gloves ;  Men's  ditto. 
Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs — Plain  Reviere  Handkerchiefs, 

Stitched  and  Embroidered. 
With  an  extensive  assortment  of  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
Scarfs,  Fancy  Points,  and  Handkerchiefs— all  of  which  will 

be  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
E.  R.  M.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to 
his  EVENING  DRESSES, 

Comprising  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  assortment  that  can 

be  found  in  the  city.  N 13 

TOW  MHUROR  BSTABT.TSTnvreiTT, 

WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

No.  843  Broadway, 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  THE  TABERNACLE, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
visiting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Room, 
where  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
be  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
an  unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
ManUl  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also, 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally, in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation.        Nil 


VXTFJkJnr,  YOTJVG-  It  BXaU8,  * 
£69  and  860  Broadway,  corner  off  Warrexv-st, 

(dirsctlt  orrosrn  the  crnr  ball,) 
IMPORTERS 

0F  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,   AC., 

Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelopes,  &c  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
Senerally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities ;  Cutlery ;  Umbrel- 
la and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen*'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimming* ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sale. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy— that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style.  N15 


F ATS2TT  BXiASTXO 
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PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 

Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  rail  confidence  in  its  superiority 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.    This 


article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  the  back, 
and  expand  the  chest ;  giving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  persons  of 


sedentary  habits.  Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely : 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  upright 
position.  They  can  be  worn  with  perfect  ease,  being  formed 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  impediment 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Belt. 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Mr»  Parsells,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  recommended 
as  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  &  AGATE, 
237  Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 
Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Gloves,  Ready-made 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  Linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchiefs. 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool,  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  and 
Drawers ;  Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  Ac.  Ac.  Parsells  A 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  most 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  Scarfs,  having 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  that  will  warrant 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  articles. 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  end 
varied.  Nil 


JkJBnmj AX.8  FOB  18M  FOB,  8AXJ1  OBBAP 

BY  JOHN  C.   RIKER, 
Bookseller  and  Publisher,  120  Fntton-atreet. 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  Rose  of 
Sharon.  The  Magnolia,  The  Iris,  Ac,  Ac,  at  prices  very  much 
reduced. 

Theological,  School,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.         N15 


17  New  ScnucRiBERS  can  be  supplied  with  the  New  Mirror  from  the 
ET  Immediate  application  will,  however,  be 


commencement  of  the  present  volume.  XI 
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DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS,  . 

Ha*  S81  BieUwmy,  American  Hatel, 

(opposite  the  POUHTUN i) 

Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  roods  received  per  last 
steamer,  direcl  from  oor  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Clothe,  Ceasjhneree,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silk*  and 
Satin*,  lor  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  oW,  with  a  lam  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarls,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefc, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dreaaing  Robes  Ac. 

We  would  suggest  to  oor  patron*  that  from  thSa  additional 
facility,  we  shall  1*  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  with 
ail  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  fturniah  garments  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  leas  than 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  most  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  quality  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtoata,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coats, 
Pantaloons,  Vests,  etc.  N15 


iTlMW, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP  FINE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY, 

No*.  £36  and  579  Broadway. 

Dinner  and  evening  parties  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
confectionery,  game  patea,  gelatine  turkeys,  pates  dea  fots 
eras,  Ac,  Ac  The  largest  assortment  in  the  aty  of  French, 
Fancy,  Flower,  and  common  mottoes.  French  prepared  choco- 
late for  the  table,  pralines,  pastilles,  and  Nougat  de  Provence. 
Ire  creams,  jellies,  charlotte-rosse,  pastry,  oysters,  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  efcc,  served  up  at  all  times.  Ladies  visiting 
the  city  will  find  the  saloons  pleasant  visiting  places,  and  the 
refreshments  of  the  best  quality. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  successful  business,  the  sub- 
scriber* feel  itumiecessary  to  do  more  than  return  their  thanks 
to  the  ladies  of  New-York  for  the  very  liberal 
hitherto  received. 


p^SfT4 


,  *  comv Jajnr. 


lfev  1*1 


Have  for  sale  the  following  choice  Liqueurs,  mostly  tmportei 
by  them,  from  the  best  and  most  esteemed  sources,  and  eacl 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  finest  and  most  desirable  of 
its  kind  :— 

Curacao,  red  and  white,  and  double  Anisette,  from  Foeknik 

Maraschino,  very  old  and  detiaous. 

kalian  Liqueurs,  flavoured  with  the  rarest  fruits,  flowers, 
and  spices,  from  the  celebrated  ntrtory  of  Andrea  Pallesi. 

Martinique  Liqneme    Ncyoa.  and  other  esteemed  varieties. 

Raspberry  and  Cherry,  prepared  with  great  earn  from  fresh 
fruit,  loatsuWt,  eYc 

Old  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskey. 

Batavia  Arrack,  1798;  Cognac,  1815;  old  Jamaica  and  St 
Croix  Rum;  De  Bresson*,  Heidsetck  and  Eagle  Cham] 

MsdeEre--Fram  fyn  to  fifty  yean  old,  in  wood,  d< 


Ijatoama  or  Mimical.  IwerapsiPtT*, 

and  sole  AgaOa  for  the  sale  of  J.  CtflCKERDf  G*8 
made  PIANO  FORTES ; 

Parst  Place  JBTamne,  If  a,  889 


Publisher*, 


•Ft 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  and  general  assortment  of 
MUSIC  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  of  every  descrip- 
tion, both  at  wholesale  and  refeiL 

J.  L.  H.  &  Go's.  Cow/swiat  o/  Music,  is  one  of  the  largest  m 
the  United  States,  and  they 
favourite  music 

Ordam  respectfully  soifcited  and  punctnaUy  atteadednx 


are  daily  ptibUshing  new  and 
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The  above  firm  are  the  only  adtbokizbd  AoEirre  in  New 
York  for  the  following  popular  periodical*  .«— 

GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK, 

A  monthly  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Morton 
McMichael,  and  Louis  A.  Gooey,  and  contributed  toby  all  the 
eminent  writers  in  this  country,  and  tome  of  the  leading 
writers  in  Europe.  Each  number  is  embellished  with  numer- 
ous engravings,  and  a  plate  of  Fashions.  A  proper  gift  for  a 
lady.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE. 
T3ii*  is  a  monthly  publication,  that  is  contributed  to  by  the 
most  popular  writers  in  the  country,  and  enjoys  the  envmble 
distinction  of  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  periodical 
in  the  world.  It  is  embellished  with  numerous  engravings, 
and  a  plate  of  Fashions.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

THE  LADIES'  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
la  a  work  of  rare  merit,  having  an  array  of  talented  writers 
for  its  contributors.    Each  number  contains  engravings,  sad 
a  Fashion  Plate.    It  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  $3  per 


rtnat  vujvy*,   m^ywtiu   ■wun|   « 

i  any  writer  in  our  country.  Sh 
prietora  this  year,  and  it  will  be  ii 
.  will  be  richly  embellished,  and 


Sherry— Pale,  brown,  and  gold,  from  the 
Spain. 
C  bateau  Morgans,  Lafitte,  Burgundy,  and  Port  Wines. 
Jobsnnesberger,  from  Prince  Metsarnkh,  Mockheimer  and 

Truffles,  Peas,  Ommpmras,  Sardines,  Pickles  and  Sauces. 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Havana  Preserves,  N15 


TOXUBT  jsVBfB  FTJUTX8HI2VG-  STO! 
Ifa»  163  Broadway, 

BETWEEN  OOUBTLANDT  AllD  UBERTT-3TKEETS. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  city,  com- 
prising Perfumery  and  Soap*  from  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers. Brushes  for  the  toilet  of  every  style  and  finish  ; 
Combs,  dfcc,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Razors.  The  subscriber 
having  long  experience  in  the  latter  article,  is  enabled  to 
and  will  only  keep  those  warranted  of  the  best  qual- 
G.  SAUNDERS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of 
the  Metallic  Tablet  Strop,  163  Broadway. 


MISS  LESLIE'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  edited  by  the  lady  from  whose  name  U  takes  ha 
title,  and  who,  as  a  writer,  enjoys,  beyond  doubt,  as  large  a 
share  of  popularity  as  any  writer  in  our  country.    She      * 
noes  a  change  of  proprietor* 
m  many  respects.    It 
ed  at  $3  per  annum. 

THE  LADY'S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 
Embracing  the  roost  Popular  and  Fashionable  Music  of  the 
day,  edited  by  Charles  Jarvis,  professor  of  Music.    It  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  the  low  price  of  $1 50  per  annum. 

Hie  subscribers  repeat  that  they  are  the  only  au&orieai 
AgeaJs  in  this  city  for  the  above  works.  All  orders  from 
country  agents  sent  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication. 

All  toe  cheap  publications  of  the  day  supplied  at  pubhsheia' 
prices.       Address,  GRAHAM  &  CHRISTY, 

No.  %  Astor  House. 


The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  doten  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the!  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

Toey  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  botea, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  scents.  J.  C.  Baenet  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
lendt?ireetl  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  COn  New-York. 

9£T  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  ia  stamped  in  full  UC.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New-York."     


WMXtXBH  HBfP  TsTATT*, 

■T  sUTOOftlTT  OF  TOE  rOST-OFTlCE  DXrUXTSrXlCT. 

For  the  transportation  of  Newspapers,  Magazines,  sod  Pam- 
phlets, by  the  United  States  Mail,  and  under  the  charge  of  the 
Mail  Agents. 

The  undersigned,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Post- 
Offiee  Department,  are  now  prepared  to  forward  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  and  Pamphlets,  by  Mail,  over  the  following  Mail 
routes,  via  :— 

From  New-York  to  Buffalo  and  back,  via  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  and  all  inlexmediate 
points  on  the  Mail  Routes  west. 

Also,  from  New-York  to  Boston,  via  Hartford,  Springfield; 
Worcester  and  Boston,  and  all  intermediate  places  on  this 
route.  .    -. 

Also,  from  New- York  to  Washington  City,  vu\  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  all  intermediate  points  on  the  Great  Southern  Mail 
Route. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Bags  will  be  made  upon  and 
after  this  date,  for  the  above  places.  All  matter  to  be  sent 
must  be  pre-paid.  The  number  sent  must  be  marked  on  the 
package.  No  correspondence  will  be  sent  other  than  that  re- 
lating to  the  package.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  letter  or 
private  correspondence  will  be  received  for  the  Publishers' 
Mail,  and  should  any  one  conceal  the  same  in  their  news- 
papers or  magazines,  they  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

This  arrangement  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  Publishers, 
their  Agents,  and  the  community  generally,  as  it  enables  Pub- 
lishers to  forward  their  works  in  small  or  large  quantities  to 
remote  towns,  and  at  a  very  low  rata,  to  enable  venders  in  the 
most  remote  places  to  sell  at  the  New- York  prices. 

New-York  City,  December  1 1th,  1843. 

BURGESS,  STRINGER  &  CO.,  »  Broadway. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  terms,  Ac,  inquire  ai  the 
office,  or  of  G.  B.  ZIEBER  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

N15  WM.  TAYLOR,  Baltimore. 
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Here  another  gesture  of  surprise  interrupted  bis  recital. 
"  Are  you  not  the  Duke  de  C ?"  I  exclaimed. 

44  No,"  he  coldly  replied ;  while  I  asksd  myself  who  cam 
he  be  ?  Is  be  a  celebrated  man  ?  Can  be  be  Msrsnonftel? 
Ished'Alembert?    Is  be  Voltaire? 

My  unknown  sighed ;  a  smile  of  regret— of  scorn,  passed 
over  his  lips,  and  he  resumed— 

"  The  literary  reputation  I  had  so  much  coveted,  was 
soon  insufficient  for  a  soul  like  mine.  I  aspired  to  mote 
noble  success;  and  said  to  Iago*  who  bad  followed  me  to 
Paris,  and  remained  with  me,  *  There  is  no  reel  glory,  ae 
true  renown,  except  in  the  career  of  arms.  What  ia  a  maa 
of  letters — a  poet  ?  Speak  to  me  of  a  great  captaio— of 
the  general  of  an  army*  That  is  the  destioy  I  covet ;  end, 
for  a  military  reputation,  I  would  give  ten  years  of  the  ma 
which  is  left  me.1  *  I  accept  them/  replied  lego ;  '  I  take 
them ;  they  belong  to  me ;  do  not  forget  it*  " 

While  he  was  thus  walking  rapidly,  and  speaking  with 
warmth,  or  with  enthusiasm,  my  surprise  benumbed  say 
faculties,  and  I  wondered  who  he  could  be.  Perhaps 
Coigny— Richelieu— Marshal  Saxe. 

From  this  state  of  excitement,  my  unknown  fell  into  de- 
jection ;  and,  approaching  me,  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone— 
"  Iago  spoke  truly ;  and  when  later,  disgusted  with  the  vain 
phantom  of  military  glory,  I  aspired  to  that  which  accimd 
the  only  real  and  positive  good  in  this  world.  At  the  price 
of  five  or  six  years  of  my  existence,  I  desired  gold— riches, 
end  they  were  granted.  Yes,  young  man ;  yes,  I  have  seem 
fortune  second— surpass  ail  my  wishes.  Estates,  foresm, 
chateaux — even  this  morning,  they  were  still  in  my  power; 
and  if  you  doubt  me— -if  you  doubt  Iago— wait,  watt ;  he 
is  coining — you  shall  see  for  yourself  with  your  own  eyes ; 
for  that  which  shocks  your  reason  and  mine,  is  unfortunate- 
ly only  loo  real." 

The  unknown  went  up  to  the  mantel-piece,  looked  at  the 
clock,  shuddered,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  This  morning,  at  break  of  day,  I  was  so  feeble,  so  pros- 
trated, I  could  hardly  rise.  I  rung  for  my  valet-de-chambre. 
It  was  Iago  who  appeared.  *  What  is  this  I  feel  V  said  I  to 
htm.  *  Master,  it  is  nothing  but  what  is  very  natural — the 
hour  approaches ;  the  moment  is  coming.'  *  The  what  V  I 
exclaimed.  *  Do  you  not  suspect  ?  Heaven  destined  you 
to  live  sixty  years— you  were  thirty  when  I  began  to  obey 
you.'  *  Iago,'  said  I,  with  terrour,  *  are  you  speaking  seri- 
ously ?'  •  Yes,  master.  In  Ave  years,  you  have  expended 
for  glory  twenty.five  years  of  existence.  You  gave  them  to 
me— they  belong  to  me ;  and  the  dsys  you  have  taken  must 
now  be  added  to  mine.'  *  What !  was  that  the  price  of  your 
services  V  *  Others  have  paid  dearer  than  that— witness 
Fabert,  whom  I  also  protected.'  *  Hold  your  tongue— hold 
your  tongue,'  I  replied ;  *  it  is  not  true.'  *  Indeed— but 
prepare  yourself;  for  you  have  only  half  an  hoar  to  live.' 

44  *  You  mock  me ;  you  are  deceiving  me.'  *  Weil,  then, 
calculate  for  yourself.  You  have  actually  lived  tbirty.five 
years,  and  twenty-five  years  you  have  lost;  total,  sixty — it 
is  your  account  f  and  he  turned  to  leave  me.  I  felt  my 
strength  diminish,  and  I  feared  my  voice  would  fail  me- 

M '  Iago !  Iago !'  I  exclaimed,  *  give  me  a  few  bourn  mom  V 
1  No,  no,'  he  replied ;  *  it  would  be  taking  from  my  account, 
snd  I  know  better  than  you  the  price  of  life.  No  treasure 
can  buy  two  hours  of  existence.'  *  Alas  !*  said  I,  making 
an  effort,  *  take  back  the  wealth  for  which  I  have  sacrificed 
so  much.  Give  me  four  hours  more,  and  I  will  renounce 
my  gold,  my  wealth,  ail  my  opulence.'  •  Be  it  so.  Yon 
have  been  a  good  master,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  something 
for  you — therefore,  I  consent  to  it.* 
44 1  felt  my  strength  returning,  end  I  exclaimed    *  Tom 


"  If,  Monsieur,  I  have  been  an  unintentional  witness  to 
your  chagrin  and  grief,  perhaps  my  devotion  and  friendship 
may  be  of  some  service." 

44  Yea,  yea,  you  are  right  Not  that  you  can  avert  my 
fete,  stall,  you  can,  at  least,  receive  my  last  wishes  and  my 
last  vows ;  U  is  the  only  service  you  can  render  me." 

He  shut  the  door,  returned  and  seated  himself  near  me, 
who,  affected  and  trembling,  listened  to  his  words,  in  which 
thane  was  something  grave  and  solemn.  His  countenance 
wore  an  expression  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 

His  forehead,  which  I  had  examined  attentively,  seemed 
marked  with  fatality.  His  face  was  pale ;  his  black  eyes 
gleamed  with  lightning;  and  from  time  to  time  his  features, 
though  altered  from  Buffering,  were  contracted  by  an  ironical 
and  infernal  smile. 

44  What  I  have  to  tell  you,"  said  he  to  me, "  will  confound 
your  reason.  You  will  doubt  You  will  not  believe.  I 
often  doubt  myself,  at  least  I  wish  to,  but  the  proofs  remain 
besides  in  everything  that  surrounds  us ;  and  even  in  my 
organization,  there  are  other  mysteries  we  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  without  being  able  to  understand  them." 

He  stopped  a  moment  ss  if  to  collect  his  thoughts,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  brow,  and  continued  : 

"  I  was  born  in  this  chateau.  I  had  two  brothers  older 
than  myself,  to  whom  would  descend  the  wealth  and  hon- 
ours of  our  house.  I  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  expect  but 
the  cloak  and  little  collar,  and  yet  dreams  of  glory  and 
ambition  agitated  my  mind  and  caused  my  heart  to  beat 
Unhappy  on  account  of  my  obscurity,  thirsting  for  re- 
nown, I  thought  only  of  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  and 
these  thoughts  rendered  me  insensible  to  all  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  of  life.  The  present  wss  nothing  to  me. 
existed  only  in  the  future,  and  this  future  was  presented  to 
me  under  the  most  sombre  aspect  I  was  then  nearly  thirty 
and  was  nothing  yet.  At  that  time,  there  were  literary 
characters  in  the  capital  whose  dazzling  fame  reached  over 
provinces.  Ah !  I  often  thought  to  myself,  if  I  could  only 
make  myself  a  name  in  the  career  of  letters,  it  would  still 
be  renown,  and  in  that  alone  ia  happiness.  The  confidant 
of  my  chagrin  was  an  old  domestic,  an  old  negro,  who  had 
been  in  the  chateau  long  before  I  was  born.  He  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  oldest  in  the  mansion,  for  no  one  remember- 
ed when  be  came  to  it  The  peasants  pretended  that  he 
had  known  Marshal  Fabert,  and  had  assisted  at  his  death." 

At  that  moment,  seeing  me  make  a  gesture  of  surprise, 
be  stopped  and  asked  what  ailed  me.  Nothing,  I  replied ; 
but  in  spite  of  myself,  I  thought  of  the  black  man  the  inn- 
keeper mentioned.    M.  de  C—  continued: 

44  One  day,  before  Iago,  (the  name  of  the  old  negro,)  I 
gave  way  to  the  despair  I  felt  on  account  of  my  obscure 
situation,  and  the  uselessness  of  my  days,  and  exclaimed : 
*  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  our  authors.' " 

44  *  Ten  years,'  said  he  coldly, 4  is  a  great  deal ;  it  is  pay- 
ing dear  for  a  small  thing.  No  matter,  I  accept  your  ten 
years.  I  take  them ;  if  you  recall  your  promise,  I  shall 
keep  mine.' " 

44 1  cannot  describe  the  surprise  I  felt  on  hearing  him 
apeak  in  this  manner.  I  thought  that  age  had  enfeebled 
has  reason.  Shrugging  my  shoulders  and  smiling,  I  left 
htm,  and  a  few  days  after  departed  from  the  chateau  for 
Paris.  There  I  found  myself  thrown  into  the  society  of 
men  of  letters.  Their  example  encouraged  me,  and  I  pub- 
lished many  works,  the  success  of  which  I  will  not  recount. 
All  Paris  was  eager  to  see  them.  The  journals  were  filled 
with  my  praises.  The  new  name  I  had  taken  became  cele- 
brated, snd  even  yesterday,  young  man,  you  admiied  it" 
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hoars  are  too  little.  Iago !  Iago  !  four  hours  more,  and  I 
will  renounce  my  glory,  all  my  works,  everything  that  has 
placed  me  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  men.'  '  Four  hours  for 
that  f  cried  the  negro,  in  disdain.  '  It  is  a  great  deal.  No 
matter — I  will  not  refuse  your  last  favour.'  '  Not  the  last,' 
said  I,  joining  my  hands.  '  Iago !  Iago !  I  pray  yon  give 
me  till  evening — the  twelve  hours,* the  whole  day ;  and  let 
my  exploits,  my  victories,  my  military  renown,  be  forever 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  men.  Let  nothing  more  re. 
main  on  earth.  The  day,  Iago — the  whole  day — and  I  will 
be  too  content  !• 

"  *  You  abuse  my  goodness,'  he  replied,  *  and  I  should 
act  like  a  fool;  but  no  matter— I  give  you  till  sunset  After 
that,  ask  nothing  further.  This  evening,  then,  I  will  come 
to  take  you  ;'  and  he  departed,"  continued  the  unknown, 
In  despair ;  *'  and  this  day,  in  which  I  am  speaking  to  you, 
is  the  last  that  remains  for  me."  Then,  approaching  the 
glass  door  that  led  into  the  park,  he  exclaimed — "  I  shall 
no  longer  see  this  beautiful  sky,  this  green  turf,  these  spark- 
ling  waters.  I  shall  no  longer  breathe  the  balmy  air  of 
spring.  Fool  that  I  was !  These  blessings  God  gives  to  all. 
These  blessings,  to  which  I  was  insensible,  and  which  I  can 
now  comprehend  their  sweetness,  I  could  have  enjoyed 
twenty-five  years  longer ;  but  I  have  spent  my  days,  I  have 
sacrificed  myself  for  a  vain  chimera,  for  a  fruitless  glory, 
that  has  not  rendered  me  hsppy,  and  which  is  dead  before 
lam." 

M  Hold,"  said  he,  as  he  pointed  to  the  peasants  crossing 
the  park,  and  singing  as  they  were  going  to  their  work; 
"  what  would  I  not  give  now  to  participate  m  their  toil  and 
poverty — but  I  have  nothing  to  give,  nothing  to  hope  here 
below ! — not  even  misery !" 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam,  a  sunbeam  of  May,  fell  on 
his  pale  and  haggard  features ;  he  seized  my  arm  in  a  kind 
of  delirium,  and  said : 

"  See — see  I  How  beautiful  the  sun  is,  and  I  must  quit 
mis  all !  Ah !  that  I  could  enjoy  it  again  to-morrow.  How 
completely  I  have  delighted  in  this  day,  so  pure,  so  beautiful, 
which  for  me  will  not  usher  in  another  !" 

He  darted  forward  and  ran  across  the  park,  and,  at  the 
winding  of  an  alley,  he  disappeared  before  I  could  attempt 
to  detain  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not  the  strength  to 
do  so.  I  fell  back  under  the  canopy,  shocked  and  confounded 
with  all  I  had  just  seen  and  heard.  I  arose  and  began  to 
walk,  to  convince  myself  I  was  awake — that  I  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  a  dream.  At  this  moment  the  door  open- 
ed, and  a  servant  said : 

u  Here  is  my  masier,  M.  the  Duke  de  C ." 

A  man  about  sixty,  with  a  distinguished  physiognomy, 
advanced,  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  begged  pardon  for 
having  obliged  me  to  wait  so  long. 

"  I  was  not  at  the  chateau,*  said  he ;  "  I  have  been  to  the 
town  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  Count  de 
C ,  my  youngest  brother." 

«•  Is  he  in  danger?"  I  exclaimed. 

M  No,  Monsieur,  thank  heaven,"  replied  the  duke  ; M  but  in 
his  youth,  ideas  of  ambition  and  glory  had  excited  his  imagi- 
nation, then  a  very  serious  illness  he  has  had  lately,  in  which 
he  thought  he  should  die,  has  affected  his  brain  with  a  spe- 
cies of  delirium  and  derangement,  causing  him  to  fancy  he 
has  only  one  day  longer  to  live." 

Everything  was  explained  to  me. 

M  Now,"  continued  the  duke,  ••  let  us  return  to  you,  and 
see  what  can  be  done  for  your  advancement  We  will  go 
to  Versailles  the  last  of  this  month.    I  will  present  you — *• 

"  I  know  your  kindness,  Monsieur,  forme,  and  I  come  to 
thank  you." 


"  What !  you  have  not  renounced  the  court,  and  all  the 
advantages  you  might  attain  there  7" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  But  just  think,  with  my  influence,  you  would  make  rapid 
advancement,  and  with  a  little  patience  and  assiduity,  you 
could  in  ten  years — •' 

"  Ten  years  lost !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Very  well !"  resumed  he,  with  astonishment;  "is  that 
paying  too  dear  for  glory,  fortune,  honours?  Come,  come, 
young  man,  we  must  go  to  Versailles." 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  shall  return  to  Brittany,  and  again  beg 
you  to  receive  my  thanks,  and  all  those  of  my  family." 

«  This  is  folly !"  cried  the  duke. 

While  I,  thinking  of  all  I  had  just  seen  and  heard,  said  to 
myself,  it  is  reason. 

The  next  day  I  was  off,  and  with  what  delight  I  saw  again 
my  fine  Chateau  de  la  Roche-Bernard,  the  old  trees  in  my 
park,  and  the  beautiful  sun  of  Brittany,  may  be  imagined ! 
I  found  my  vassals,  my  sisters,  my  friends,  and  happiness ! 
which  have  never  left  me ;  for,  eight  days  after  my  return,  I 
married  Henrietta.  x.  r. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  Masses.  Gals*  avd  Skato*: 

Omt  of  the  moat  beautiful  eights  I  have  lately  seen  was 
the  spread  for  the  New  Emgiand  Dinner  in  the  large  dining- 
room  of  the  Aetor.  It  would  have  given,  even  to  a  "  pack- 
ed man  of  countries,"  a  heightened  standard  of  sumptuous- 
ness  in  banquet— in  fact,  (and  republicans  may  as  well 
know  it,)  royal  entertainments  in  Europe  beat  it  by  nothing 
but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  table  service.  Galleries  weie 
erected  for  ladies  behind  the  columns  at  either  end  of  the 
hall,  and  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

It  struck  me  that  the  **  old  Plymouth  rock"  was  a  little 
too  much  hammered  upon,  and,  indeed,  I  thought,  during 
the  dinner,  that  the  fragment  of  it  (which  was  set  upon  me 
table)  had  better  be  used  for  the  weight  and  countenance  it 
could  give  to  objects  worthy  of  the  Pilgrim  spirit,  than  as  an 
anvil  for  self-glorification.  There  are  interests  constantly 
arising  of  a  philanthropic  character  genera)  enough  for  ail 
parties  to  partake  in,  and  to  the  sluggish  movement  of  which 
the  steam  of  local  patriotism  might  worthily  be  applied. 
Without  the  bugbear  of  a  contribution  at  the  time,  a  fine 
orator  and  philanthropist  like  Horace  Mann  might  have  been 
invited  by  the  committee  to  delight  and  instruct  the  picked 
audience  with  eloquence  on  one  of  his  apostolic  schemes  of 
benevolence.  As  it  was,  the  predominance  of  one  political 
party  made  it  a  whig  dinner  instead  of  a  New  England  din- 
ner. Admiring  Mr.  Webster  as  I  do,  and  willing  as  I  am 
to  do  more  to  see  the  other  remaining  Titan  of  our  country 
(Mr.  Clay)  in  the  presidential  chair  than  for  any  other  object 
not  personal  to  myself,  I  wished  that  be  had  replied  to  the 
M  common-school"  toast  instead  of  the  one  he  selected,  and 
kept  to  the  spirit  of  New  England  exclusively  in  the  deter* 
mination  of  his  M  thunder."  Mr.  Bellows  took  up  this  just 
mentioned  topic,  and  compared  the  red  school-houses  (move 
graphically  than  felicitously)  to  an  eruption  on  the  face  of 
New  England !  He  is  a  great  pulpit  orator,  but  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  steer  by  the  sober  rudder  of  a  pen  rune 
adrift  in  trusting  himself  to  extemporaneous  impulse.  Use 
best-judged  and  most  nicely-turned  speech  of  the  evening, 
I  thought,  was  by  Mr.  Colden— end  quite  the  most  applauded. 

I  see  by  a  chance  paper  I  picked  up,  that  a  Mr.  D.  W. 
Swartz  advertises  that  be  "will  charter  a  vessel  for  ten 
months,  should  sufficient  encouragement  be  offered,  for  an 
excursion  to  the  Levant,"  and  that "  London^  Perie,  Seme, 
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and  Athens  would  be  the  principal  seaports  for  rest  and  re- 

creation." 

The  adorable  singer,  Castellan,  gave  a  concert  last  night 
—stated  as  her  M  Farewell."  For  enjoyable  music,  there  is 
nobody  like  her,  and  one  more  round  of  the  ladder  of  finish 
woald  set  her  at  the  top  of  her  profession,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  Europe  as  well  as  here.    Her  voice  is  a  phenomenon. 

The  overflow  of  the  city's  fountain  of  curiosity  pours  just 
now  into  the  fancy-stores'  and  curiosity-ehops— the  stock, 
ings  of  Santaclaus  gaping  wide  for  "  gratifications."  The 
new  bazaar,  with  the  negroes  in  cocked  hats  for  "  sticks  in 
waiting,"  is  thronged  like  a  levee,  and,  truly,  the  variety  of 
new  nonsenses  is  marvellous  and  bewildering.  Tiffany's 
carries  the  palm,  and  you  would  think,  to  walk  around  that 
museum  of  elegancies,  mat  the  Fine  Arts  had  turned  their 
whole  force  and  ingenuity  into  the  invention  of  trifles.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  back  the  genius  that  invents  these 
things  to  its  home  and  condition  in  life. 

One  of  the  new  books  that  will  most  interest  you  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  is  "  Simcoe's  Military  Journal ;  a  his- 
tory of  the  operations  of  a  partisan  corps  called  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  illustrated  by  engraved  plans  of 
action,"  6tc  Bartlett  &  Welford,  the  great  bibliologists  of 
New  York,  found  a  copy  of  the  work  in  their  researches  in 
foreign  libraries,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  is  a  scholar,  thus 
prefaces  the  American  re-publication : 

"The  military  journal  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe, 
now  first  published,  was  privately  printed  by  the  author  in 
1787  for  distribution  among  a  few  of  his  personal  friends. 
The  production  has  hitherto,  it  would  seem,  entirely  es- 
caped the  attention  of  those  who  are  curious  in  the  history 
of  our  Revolutionary  war.  As  a  record  of  some  interesting 
particulars  and  local  occurrences  of  that  memorable  strug- 
gle, and  as  a  well-written  documentary  illustration  of  the 
times  and  the  circumstances  of  the  American  rebellion,  it 
deserves  circulation  and  favour.  The  fortunate  procurement 
of  a  copy  of  the  work  in  London  enables  the  publishers  to 
present  it  in  an  edition  securing  its  preservation,  and  facili- 
tating a  general  knowledge  of  its  contents.  A  memoir  of  so 
much  of  the  author's  fife  as  ie  not  exhibited  in  his  journal,  it 
h)  thought,  will  interest  the  reader  and  increase  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  volume.  Accordingly,  such  a  memoir  has 
been  prepared  from  available  and  authentic  materials,  and, 
by  way  of  introduction,  may  serve  to  fill  out  the  history  of 
the  commander  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  presenting  also  a 
lew  nets  concerning  the  corps,  not  otherwise  appearing. 
Not  to  extend  that  portion  of  the  publication  too  far,  how- 
ever, various  relevant  quotations  from  different  sources,  in- 
teresting essentially  and  expletive  in  their  character,  are 
thrown  into  the  appendix,  in  addition  to  what  the  journalist 
has  given  in  that  form  himself." 

There  is  a  very  well  conducted  paper  in  New  York  called 
the  M  Mirror  of  Fashion, "  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to 
fiirnish  plates  and  descriptions  of  gentlemen's  fashions  in 
moos  thai  feature  taking  the  place,  in  a  sheet  of  general  in- 
terest, which  politics  or  religion  take  in  others.  One  sen- 
tence of  the  advertisement  runs  thus: 

"  I  shall  strive  my  utmost  to  make  the  Mirror  of  Fashion 
reflect  all  the  important  changes  in  styles  of  dress,  whether 
in  cut,  colour,  or  make,  that  may  from  month  to  month  be 
adopted  in  tms  metropolis,  always  eschewing  the  freaks  and 
foUies  of  foreign  fancy.  I  shall,  as  I  ever  have  done,  re- 
eoromend  only  that  which  is  strictly  consonant  with  Ameri- 
can feelings  and  predilections." 

The  motto  of  the  paper,  very  properly,  is  taken  from  Car- 
lyk's  "  Sartor  Resartus."    Thus,  in  the  one  pregnant  sub* 


ject  of  clothes,  rightly  understood,  is  included  all  thai 
have  thought,  dreamed,  done,  or  been ;  the  whole 
universe,  and  what  it  holds,  is  but  clothing ;  and  the  * 
of  all  science  lies  in  the  philosophy  of  clothes.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  reading  and  talent  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
and  the  subject  touches  men's  "business  and  bosom*  e© 
closely  and  widely  that  itmay  well  be  considered  a  qmaiiitmu 
etot,  and  have  its  organ  to  represent  it. 

I  recommend  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  lowers  of 
true  poetry  to  cut  out  from  the  newspapers  a  piece  of  ex- 
ceeding sweetness  and  beauty,  entitled  The  Heritage,  writ- 
ten by  James  Russell  Lowell  for  "  The  Child'e  Friend.** 

If  May  be  the  season  for  "  the  raging  calenture  of  love," 
this  is  the  calenture  of  the  social  affections — the  fever-crisis 
of  the  year,  when  the  heat  that  is  in  the  system  comes  to 
the  surface.  Most  quiet  men  go  to  a  ball  or  two  in  the  holy- 
days— dance  a  quadrille  or  two  to  show  the  old  year  that 
they  are  not  of  its  party  in  going  out — pay  a  compliment  or 
two  more  flowery  than  their  wont ;  in  short,  put  on  the  outer 
seeming  which  would  befit  them  in  a  Utopia.  I  have  tried  on, 
like  others,  for  the  last  week  or  two,  mis  holyday  humour ; 
and,  though  I  shall  be  accused  of  "  keeping  a  sharp  eye  to 
business,"  I  must  jot  down  for  you  a  thought  or  two  that  ha* 
occurred  to  me.  critical  and  comparative,  on  the  present  coo- 
dition  of  New-York  society. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  gay  society 
of  New- York  for  people  of  middle-age.  A  man  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  is  invited  to  a  large  party.  He  goes  too 
early  if  he  arrives  before  eleven.  He  finds  the  two  princi- 
pal rooms  stripped  of  carpets  and  of  most  of  the  sitting- 
down  furniture,  and  the  reception-room  entirely  lined  with 
the  mammas  and  chaperons  of  the  young  ladies  on  the  floor. 
However  be  might  be  a  "  dancing  man"  in  £urope,  where 
people  dance  till  their  knees  fail  them,  he  knows  that  in  this 
haste-to-grow-old  country  it  would  be  commented  harshly 
upon,  especially  if  he  has  a  wife,  for  whom  it  is  expected 
his  overflow  of  spirits  ehould  be  reserved.  As  he  don't 
dance,  he  would  like  to  converse.  The  old  ladies  talk  of 
nothing  but  their  daughters,  and  the  daughters,  if  not  dan- 
cing, think  it  would  repel  a  probable  partner  to  seem  much 
occupied  in  conversation.  He  looks  around  for  a  sofa  and 
a  lady  who  don't  dance.  Sofa  there  is  none,  and  in  a  chair 
in  the  corner  perhaps  there  is  one  lady  who  is  "neither  young 
nor  old — rara  avis !  He  approaches  her,  and,  well  nigh 
jammed  against  the  wall,  undertakes  a  conversation  not  au- 
dible (he  standing  and  she  sitting)  unless  kept  up  at  a  scream. 
After  a  half  hour  of  this,  the  lady,  if  she  be  discreet,  remem- 
bers that  *  it  looks  particular"  to  be  engrossed  more  than 
half  an  hour  by  one  gentleman,  and  looks  or  says  so.  The 
middle-aged  man  slides  along  the  wall,  gets  back  into  die 
crowded  reception-room,  talks  a  little  to  the  chaperons, 
comes  back  and  looks  on  at  the  waltz,  and  so  passes  the 
three  hours  till  supper— on  his  legs.  The  ladies  take  an  hour 
to  sup,  and,  about  three  o'clock,  he  gets  a  corner  for  some 
oysters  and  champagne,  and  between  that  and  four  o'clock 
gets  home  to  bed.  He  is  a  business  man  and  rises  at  eight, 
and  by  three  o'clock  the  next  day  he  looks  and  feels  as  a 
man  naturally  would  who  had  burnt  his  candle  at  both 
ends— for  nothing  !  ^ 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  are  no  conveniences  for  con- 
versation in  society,  for  there  really  is  no  conversation  to 
provide  for.  The  want  would  create  the  supply.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  of  our  country's  features  that  conversa- 
tion is  not  cultivated  as  a  pleasure.  When  American  wo- 
men leave  off  dancing  they  think  they  have  done  with  socie- 
ty till  they  reappear  to  bring  out  their  daughters.  AH  the 
agreeablenefe  of  their  middle  life — the  most  attractive  and 
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delightful  portion  of  life  too,  perhaps— is  expended  on  en 
appreciative  husband  who  wants  and  uses  it  all !  Not  at  all 
as  a  disparagement  to  this  state  of  things,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  mention  a  case,  that  may  be  somewhat  parallel, 
which  has  turned  up  in  my  zoological  reading :  "  These 
little  insects  (the  coccus,  of  the  family  gallineeeta)  are  re. 
markable  for  many  peculiarities  in  their  habits  and  confor- 
mation. The  males  have  long  large  wings !  The  females 
have  no  wing*,  bat  at  a  certain  period  of  their  life  attach 
themselves  to  the  plant  or  tree  which  they  inhabit,  and  re- 
main thereon  immoveable  during  the  rest  of  their  existence. 
As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  produced,  they  pass  immediate- 
ly under  the  female  parent,  whose  body  becomes  their  sta- 
tionary covering  and  guard.  By  degrees  her  body  dries  up 
and  flattens,  and  forms  a  sort  of  shell,  and,  when  life  is 
quite  extinct,  the  young  insects  leave  their  hiding-place." 
Whether  society  has  not  some  claim  on  them— whether  their 
minds  would  not  be  kept  from  narrowing  by  conversation 
with  agreeable  men — whether  the  one  exclusive  errand  of 
the  loveliest  portion  of  humanity  is  to  rear  children,  are 
questions  which  in  this  country  must  be  handled  very  gin- 
gerly—at least  in  print.  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  on  and 
say  "  how  they  do  in  Spain,"  however. 

A  middle-aged  man  in  London  may  ormiay  not  be  a 
dancer.  There  is  no  comment  either  way — but  be  must  be 
something— dancer  or  good  conversationist,  or  he  is  drop- 
ped as  "  lumbering  up  the  party."  Few  men  can  afford  to 
be  seen  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  be  unamused  and 
unammoing.  A  cultivated  man,  then,  who  don't  dance, 
gets  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant  society  in  the  early  part  of  | 
the  evening  at  the  opera.  If  there  is  a  small  party  after- 
wards he  prefers  it  to  a  ball ;  but  if  he  goes  to  the  ball,  he 
finds  that  the  pleeaantest  people  there  are  the  married  wo. 
men.  They  do  not  sit  together  without  room  for  a  gentle- 
man between  them,  but  every  lady  is  bodily  approachable, 
and  with  a  little  management  he  can  get  a  comfortable  seat 
beside  any  one  whom  he  may  know  and  prefer.  If  he  find 
her  interesting,  and  talk  to  her  the  whole  evening,  there  is 
no  scandal,  unless  there  -are  other  corroborating  circum- 
stances :  indeed,  the  openness  of  the  attention  would  rather 
discredit  any  unfavourable  comment.  If  there  is  a  new  lion 
present,  or  any  attraction  peculiar  to  one  person,  a  small 
circle  is  formed  in  a  corner,  or  a  group  stand  around  and 
let  the  conversation  be  managed  by  the  persons  moat  inte- 
rested, like  listening  to  music.  You  could  seldom  go  to  a 
party  in  London  without  hearing  something  worth  telling  to 
a  person  not  there,  and  society  (not  the  newspapers)  has 
the  first  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  news  and  novelties  of 
every  description.  Newspapers  are  stale  to  a  man  actively 
conversant  in  the  best  society  of  London.  People  collect 
news,  and  see  sights,  and  invent  theories,  and  study  and 
think— to  have  material  for  being  brilliant  in  society,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  A  kabitui  of  the  best  houses  grows 
well  informed  by  absorption  only — if  he  keep  bis  ears  open. 
And  this  entire  stage  of  society  is  wanting  in  New-  York. 

1  may  as  well  be  honest  and  call  this  an  essay — but  I  sal 
down  to  write  a  letter,  I  assure  you !  My  next  shall  be  more 
miscellaneous. 

One  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  remarked  lately 
upon  the  absurdity  of  copying  English  hours  for  gayety 
without  copying  the  compensating  English  noun  for  repose. 
It  is  the  aim  of  aristocracy  to  have  such  habits  as  to  distin- 
guish aristocrats  from  the  working  classes,  and  loads  and 
ladles  please  themselves  with  going  home  to  sleep  when  the 
jclowns  are  getting  up  to  toil.  Until  we  can  afford  to  lie 
abed  like  a  lord,  till  noon*  we  are  fools  to  lose  the  down's 
ajumber,  and  a  fashionable  lady  would  deserve  well  of  her 


country  who  would  tacitly  acknowledge  her  husband  to  be 
a  man  of  business,  by  giving  her  party  at  hours  when  he 
and  his  merchant  friends  could  attend  without  loss  of  need- 
ful sleep.  Who  would  not  be  glad  to  go  to  a  ball  at  seven 
instead  of  eleven  ?  This  change,  and  the  introduction  of 
comforts  and  accommodations  for  conversable  wall-flowers, 
would  in  my  opinion,  improve  even  the  charming  circles  of 
grown-up  children  who  now  constitute  New- York  society. 
I  see  no  very  marked  differences  in  the  dress  or  usages  of 
the  ball-room.  Rather  more  waltzing  and  less  quadrillinfe 
if  any  thing— but  still  H  marvellous  few*  tolerable  waltzen. 
Could  most  of  the  waltzing  men  in  New- York  "  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them,"  they  would  practise  the  difficult 
ease  of  this  accomplishment  elsewhere  for  a  while.  The 
lower  classes  of  Germans  have  balls  in  their  peculiar  haunts 
which  it  would  be  good  practice  to  attend. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PAEADISE 

I1C  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  back  of  the  winter  is  broke,  dear  reader,  and  it  is 
down  hill  to  spring.  Those  who  have  not  our  brick  and 
mortar  destiny,  are  chatting,  over  their  evening  table,  of  gar- 
dens and  fruit-trees,  crops  and  embellishments,  and  longing 
the  snow  off  their  lawns  and  fields,  and  the  frost  out  of  their 
furrows.  We  have  been  passing  a  leisure  (not  an  idle)  hour 
in  reading  our  friend  Downing's  elegant  and  tempting  book 
on  rural  architecture— a  book  which,  with  others  by  the 
same  scholaiiike  and  tasteful  pen,  we  commend  to  your  pos- 
session—and it  brings  to  our  mind  a  long  letter  we  wrote 
during  our  last  year's  residence  on  the  Suaquehannah,  on 
the  subject  of  economical  and  comeatable  paradise-making 
in  the  country.  For  a  change— let  us  turn  over  for  you  this 
leaf  of  our  common-sense  book.    Thus  runs  the  body  of  it  * 

Landscape  gardening  is  a  pleasant  subject  to  expand  into 
an  imaginative  article,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  men,  sit- 
ing amid  hot  editorials  in  a  city,  (the  month  July  J  find  a 
certain  facility  in  creating  woods  and  walks,  planting  hedges 
and  building  conservatories.  So  may  the  brain  be  refresh- 
ed, I  well  know,  even  with  the  smell  of  printing-ink  in  the 
nostrils.  But  landscape  gardening,  as  within  the  reach  of 
the  small  farmer  people,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  to  be 
managed  (as  brain-gardening  need  not  be,  to  be  sure,)  with 
economy  and  moderation.  Tell  us  in  the  quarterlies,  if  you 
will,  what  a  man  may  do  with  a  thousand  acres  and  plenty 
of  money ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  show  what  may  be 
done  with  fifty  acres  and  a  spare  hour  in  die  evening — by 
the  tasteful  farmer,  or  the  tradesman  retired  on  small  means. 
Tlpese  own  their  fifty  acres,  (more  or  leas,)  up  to  the  sky 
and  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  "  diggings,"  and  as  nature 
lets  the  tree  grow  and  the  flower  expand  for  a  man,  without 
reference  to  his  account  at  the  bank,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  embellish,  and  most  commonly,  they  have  also  the 
inclination.  Beginners,  however,  at  this,  as  at  most  other 
things,  are  at  the  mercy  of  injudicious  counsel,  and  few 
books  can  be  more  expensively  misapplied  than  the  treatises 
on  landscape  gardening. 

The  most  intense  and  sincere  lovers  of  the  country  are 
citizens  who  have  fled  to  rural  life  in  middle  age,  and  old 
travellers  who  are  weary,  heart  and  foot,  and  long  for  abet- 
ter and  jest  Both  these  classes  of  men  an  ornamental  in 
their  tastes,  the  first  because  the  country  is  hie  passion, 
heightened  by  abstinence;  and  the  latter  because  he  remem- 
bers the  secluded  and  sweet  spots  he  has  crossed  in  travel, 
and  yearns  for  something  that  resembles  them  of  his  own. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  will  suppose  such  a  men  as 
either  of  these  in  search  of  land  to  purchase  and  build  upon. 
His  means  are  moderate. 
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Leaving  tke  climate  and  productiveness  of  soil  out  of  the 
question,  the  mam  things  to  find  united  are  shade,  water, 
and  inequality  ofmirface.  With  these  three  features  given 
by  Nature,  any  spot  may  be  made  beautiful,  and  at  very  tit* 
tie  cost ;  and,  fortunately  for  purchasers  m  this  country, 
most  land  is  rained  and  sold  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
these  or  other  capabilities  for  embellishment.  Water,  in  a 
country  so  laced  with  mere,  is  easily  found.  Yet  there  are 
hints  worth  giving,  perhaps,  obvious  as  they  seem,  even  io 
the  selection  of  water.  A  small  and  rapid  river  is  prefer- 
able  to  a  large  river  or  lake.  The  Hudson,  for  instance,  is 
too  broad  to  bridge,  and,  beautiful  as  the  sites  are  upon  its 
banks,  the  residents  have  but  one  egress  and  one  drive— the 
country  behind  them.  If  they  could  cross  to  the  other  side, 
and  radiate  in  every  direction  in  their  evening  drives,  the 
villas  on  that  noble  river  would  be  trebled  in  value.  One 
soon  tires  of  riding  up  and  down  one  bank  of  a  river,  and, 
without  a  taste  for  boating,  the  beautiful  expanse  of  water 
soon  becomes  an  irksome  barrier.  Very  much  the  same  re- 
mark is  true  of  the  borders  of  lakes,  with  the  additional  ob- 
jection, that  there  is  no  variety  to  the  view.  A  small,  bright 
stream,  such  as  hundreds  of  nameless  ones  in  these  beau- 
tiful Northern  States,  spanned  by  bridges,  at  every  half 
mile,  followed  always  by  the  roads  which  naturally  seek  the 
level,  and  winding  into  picturesque  surprises,  appearing  and 
disappearing,  continually ;  is,  in  itself,  an  ever-renewing  poem, 
erowdsd  with  changeable  pictures,  and  every  day  tempting 
you  to  Mow  or  trace  back  its  bright  current.  Small  rivers, 
again,  ensure  to  a  degree  the  other  two  requisites,  shade  and 
inequality  of  surface — the  interval  being  proportionately  nar- 
row, and  backed  by  slopes  and  alluvial  soil,  usually  produc- 
ing the  various  nut  and  maple  trees,  which,  for  their  fruit 
and  sap,  have  been  spared  by  the  inexorable  axes  of  the  first 
settlers.  If  there  is  any  land  in  the  country,  the  price  of 
which  is  raised  from  the  supposed  desirableness  of  the  site, 
it  is  upon  the  lakes  and  larger  rivers — leaving  the  smaller 
rivers,  fortunately,  still  within  the  scale  of  the  people's 


One  more  word  as  to  the  selection  of  a  spot  The  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  more  than  those  of  older  countries,  are 
variable  in  their  quantity  of  water.  The  banks  of  many  of 
the  most  picturesque,  present,  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  we  most  wish  it  otherwise,  (in  the  sultry  heats  of  Au- 
gust and  September,)  bared  rocks  or  beds  of  oose,  while  the 
stream  runs  sluggishly  and  unmvitingly  between.  Those 
which  are  fed  principally  by  springs,  however,  are  leas  lia- 
ble to  the  effects  of  drought  than  those  which  are  the  outlets 
of  large  bodies  of  water;  and,  indeed,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence in  rivers  in  this  respect,  depending  on  the  degree  in 
which  their  courses  are  shaded,  and  other  causes.  It  will 
be  safest,  consequently,  to  select  a  site  in  August,  when  the 
water  ia  at  the  lowest,  preferring  of  course  a  bold  and 
high  bank  as  a  protection  against  freshets  and  flood-wood. 
The  remotest  chance  of  m  war  with  water,  damming  against 
wash  and  flood,  fills  an  old  settler  with  economical  alarm. 

It  was  doubtless  a  "  small  chore"  for  the  deluge  to  heave 
Up  a  mound  or  slope  a  bank,  but  with  one  spade  at  a  dollar 
a  day,  the  moving  of  earth  is  a  discouraging  job,  and  in  se- 
lecting a  place  to  live,  it  is  well  to  be  apprised  what  dig- 
gings may  become  necessary,  and  how  your  bay  and  water, 
wood,  visiters  and  lumber  generally,  are  to  come  and  go.  A 
man's  first  fancy  is  commonly  to  build  on  a  hill ;  but  as  he 
Uvea  on  year  after  year,  he  would  like  his  house  lower  and 
lower,  till,  if  the  fairies  had  done  it  for  him  at  each  succeed- 
ing  wish,  he  would  trouble  them  at  last  to  dig  his  cellar  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  hard  mounting  a  hiU  daily,  whh  tired 
homes,  and  it  is  dangerous  driving  down  with  mll-beltted 


ones  from  the  stable  door,  and  your  friends  deduct  from  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  the  inconvenience  of  ascending  and 
descending.  The  view,  for  which  you  build  high,  yon  soon 
discover,  is  not  daily  bread,  but  an  occasional  treat,  more 
worth,  as  well  as  better  liked  for  the  walk  to  get  it,  and  (yon 
have  selected  your  site  of  course  with  a  southern  aipoamej 
a  good  stiff  hill  at  your  back,  nine  months  in  the  year,  save* 
several  degrees  of  the  thermometer  and  sundry  < 
tops,  barn-roofs,  and  other  furniture  peripatetic  in  a  I 
Then  your  hill-road  washes  with  the  rains,  and  needs  con- 
tinual mending,  and  the  dweller  on  the  (nil  needs  one  more 
horse  and  two  more  oxen  than  the  dweller  in  the  valley. 
One  thing  more.  There  rises  a  night  mist,  (never  unwhole- 
some from  running  water,)  which  protects  fruit-trees  from 
frost  to  a  certain  level  above  the  river,  at  certain  critical  sea- 
so;i8,  and  so  end  the  reasons  for  building  low. 

I  am  supposing  all  along,  dear  reader,  mat  you  have  had 
no  experience  of  country  life,  but  that,  sick  of  a  number  in 
a  brick  block,  or,  (if  a  traveller,)  weary  of"  the  perpetual  flow 
of  people,**  you  want  a  patch  of  the  globe's  surface  toytTomasf, 
and  room  enough  to  reream,  let  off  champagne  corks,  or 
throw  stones,  without  disturbance  to  your  neighbour.  The 
intense  yearning  for  this  degree  of  liberty  has  led  a 
en  after  the  pastoral  rather  farther  into  the  wilde 
was  necessary ;  and  while  writing  on  the  subject  of  a  selec- 
tion of  rural  sites,  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  specify  the 
desirable  degree  of  neighbourhood. 

In  your  own  person,  probably,  you  do  not  combine  black- 
smith, carpenter,  tinman,  grocer,  apothecary,  wet-noise, 
dry-nurse,  washerwoman,  and  doctor.  Shoes  and  domes 
can  wait  your  convenience  for  mending.  But  the  little  ne- 
cessities supplied  by  the  above  list  of  vocations  are  rather 
imperative,  and  they  can  only  be  ministered  to  in  any  de- 
gree of  comfortable  perfection,  by  a  village  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Two  or  three  miles  is  far  enough  to  send 
your  hone  to  be  shod,  and  far  enough  to  send  for  doctor  or 
washerwoman,  and  half  the  distance  would  be  better,  if 
there  were  no  prospect  of  the  extension  of  the  village  hmiuw 
But  the  common  diameter  of  idle  boys'  rambles  ia  a  mile 
out  of  the  village,  and  to  be  just  beyond  that  is  very  neeev 
sary  if  you  care  for  your  plums  and  apples.  The  church 
bell  should  be  within  hearing,  and  it  is  mellowed  deheionaly 
by  a  mile  or  two  of  hill  and  dale,  and  your  wile  will  proba- 
bly belong  to  a  "  sewing  circle,"  to  which  it  is  very  much 
for  her  health  to  walk— especially  if  the  bone  is  wanted  for 
ploughing.  This  suggests  to  me  another  point  which  I  had 
nearly  overlooked. 

The  farmer  pretends  to  no  "  gentility ;"  I  may  be  permit, 
ted  to  say,  therefore,  that  neighbours  are  a  luxury,  both  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient  The  necessity  you  feel  for  so- 
ciety, of  course,  will  modify  very  much  the  just  stated  con- 
siderations on  the  subject  of  vicinage.  He  who  has  lived 
only  in  towns,  or  passed  his  life  (aa  travellers  do)  only  ae  a 
receiver  of  hospitality,  is  little  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  country  and  city  call,  or  between  receiving  a  visit 
and  paying  one.  In  town, "  not  at  home,"  in  any  of  its 
shapes,  is  a  great  preserver  of  personal  liberty,  and  gives  no 
offence.  In  the  country  you  are  u  at  home,"  antf-yes,  mill- 
yen.  As  a  stranger  paying  a  visit,  you  choose  the  thne  i 
convenient  to  yourself  and  abridge  the  call  at  pleasure, 
your  own  house,  the  visiter  may  find  yon  at  a 
inconvenient  hour,  stay  a  very  ineonvenient  time*  and  aa 
you  have  no  liberty  to  deny  yourself  at  your  country  door, 
it  may  (or  may  not,  I  say,  according  to  your  taste)  be  a 
considerable  evfl.  This  point  should  be  well  settled;  hew. 
ever,  before  you  determine  your  distance  from  a  closely- 
settled  nehjhbourheod,  for  many  a  man  would  rather  send 
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his*  horse  two  miles  farther  to  be  shod  than  live  within 
the  convenience  of  "sociable  neighbours."  A  resident 
in  a  city,  by  the  way  (and  it  is  a  point  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  retiring  metropolitan)  has,  properly 
•peaking,  no  neighbours.  He  has  friends,  chosen  or  made 
by  similarity  of  pursuit,  congeniality  of  taste,  or  accident, 
which  might  have  been  left  unimproved.  His  literal  neigh- 
bours he  knows  by  name— if  they  keep  a  brass  plate,  but 
they  are  contented  to  know  as  little  of  him,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance ends,  without  offence,  in  the  perusal  of  the  name 
end  number  on  the  door.  In  the  city  you  pick  your  friends. 
In  the  country,  you  "  take  them  in  the  lump." 

True,  country  neighbours  are  almost  always  desirable  ac- 
quaintances--siinple  in  their  habits,  and  pure  in  their  mo- 
rule  and  conversation.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  men 
retiring  from  the  world,  who  look  forward  to  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  trees  and  fields,  who  expect  life  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  enjoyment  of  dew  at  morn,  shade  at  noon,  and  the 
glory  of  sunset  and  starlight,  and  who  consider  the  complete 
repose  of  the  articulating  organs,  and  release  from  oppres- 
sive and  unmeaning  social  observances,  as  the  fruition  of 
Paradise.  To  men  who  have  experience  or  philosophy 
enough  to  have  reduced  life  to  this,  I  should  recommend  a 
distance  of  five  miles  from  any  village  or  any  family  with 
grown-up  daughters.  In  my  character  of  Dollar,  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  remarking,  also,  that  this  degree  of  seclusion 
doubles  an  income  (by  enabling  a  man  to  live  on  half  of  it,) 
and  so,  freeing  the  mind  from  the  care  of  pelf,  removes  the 
very  gravest  of  the  obstacles  to  happiness.  I  refer  to  no  sav- 
ing which  infringes  on  comfort  The  housekeeper  who 
eaters  for  her  own  family  in  an  unvisited  seclusion,  and  the 
housekeeper  who  provides  for  her  family  with  an  eye  to  the 
possible  or  probable  interruption  of  acquaintances  not  friends, 
live  at  very  different  rates ;  and  the  latter  adds  one  dish  to 
the  bounty  of  the  table,  perhaps,  but  two  to  its  vanity.  Still 
more  in  the  comfort  and  expensiveness  of  dress.  The  nam. 
ral  and  most  blissful  costume  of  man  in  summer,  all  told,  is 
shirt,  slippers,  and  pantaloons.  The  compulsory  articles  of 
coat,  suspenders,  waistcoat,  and  cravat,  (gloves  would  be  ri- 
diculous,) are  a  tribute  paid  to  the  chance  of  visiters,  as  is 
also,  probably,  some  dollars'  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
hat. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  a  bad  hat  (one  you  can  ait 
upon,  or  water  your  horse  from,  or  bide  the  storm  in,  with- 
out remorse,)  nor  of  the  luxury  of  having  half  a  dozen,  which 
you  do  when  they  are  cheap,  and  so  saving  the  mental  bur- 
then of  retaining  the  geography  of  an  article  so  easily  mis. 
laid.  A  man  is  a  slave  to  anything  on  his  person  he  is  afraid 
to  spoil— a  slave  (if  he  is  not  rich,  as  we  are  not,  dear 
reader !)  to  any  costly  habiliment  whatever.  The  trees  nod 
no  less  graciously,  (it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,)  be. 
cause  one's  trousers  are  of  a  rational  volume  over  the  por- 
tion most  tried  by  a  sedentary  man,  nor  because  one's  hat  is 
of  an  equivocal  shape — having  served  as  a  non-conductor 
between  a  wet  log  and  its  proprietor.  But  ladies  do— es- 
pecially country  ladies ;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  there  is 
enough  of  the  leaven  of  youth,  even  in  philosophers,  to  make 
them  unwilling  to  appear  to  positive  disadvantage,  and  un- 
less you  are  quite  at  your  ease  as  to  even  the  ridiculous 
shebbtoees  of  your  outer  man,  there  is  no  liberty—no  eco- 
nomical liberty,  I  mean— in  rural  life.  Do  not  mislead  your, 
self,  dear  reader !  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a  Spanish  som- 
brero, a  pair  of  large  French  trousers  plaited  over  the  hips, 
a  well  made  English  shoe,  and  a  handsome  checked  shirt, 
form  as  easy  a  costume  for  the  country  as  philosopher  could 
desire.  But  I  write  for  men  who  must  attain  the  same  com- 
fort in  a  shirt  of  a  perfectly  independent  description,  trou- 


sers, oftenest,  that  have  seen  service  as  tights,  and  show  a 
fresher  dye  in  the  seams,  a  hat,  price  twenty-five  cents,  (by 
the  doaen,)  and  shoes  of  a  remediless  capriciousness  of  out- 
line. 

I  acknowledge  that  sueh  a  costume  is  a  liberty  with  day- 
light, which  should  only  be  taken  within  one's  own  fence, 
and  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  surprised  in  it  by  a  stranger, 
even  there.  But  I  wish  to  impress  upon  those  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed,  the  obligations  of  country  neighbour- 
hood as  to  dress  and  table,  and  the  expediency  of  securing 
the  degree  of  liberty  which  may  be  desired,  by  a  barrier  of 
distance.  Sociable  country  neighbours,  as  I  said  before,  are 
a  luxury,  but  they  are  certainly  an  expensive  one.  Judging 
by  data  within  my  reach,  I  should  say  that  a  man  who  could  * 
live  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  within  a  mile  of  a 
sociable  village,  could  have  the  same  personal  comforts  at 
ten  miles  distance  for  half  the  money.  He  numbers,  say 
fifteen  families,  in  bis  acquaintance,  and  of  course*  pays  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  family  for  their  gratification.  Now 
it  is  a  question  whether  you  would  not  rather  have  the  mo- 
ney in  board  fence  or  Berkshire  hogs.  You  may  like  socie- 
ty, and  yet  not  like  it  at  such  a  high  price.  Or,  (but  this 
would  lead  me  to  another  subject)  you  may  prefer  society  in 
a  lump ;  and  with  a  house  full  of  friends  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  live  in  contemplative  and  economical  soli- 
tude the  remainder  of  the  year.  And  mis  latter  plan  I  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend  more  particularly  to  students  and 
authors. 

Touching  M  grounds."  The  first  impulses  of  taste  am 
dangerous  to  follow,  no  less  from  their  blindness  to  unfore- 
seen combinations,  than  from  their  expensiveness.  In  plac- 
ing your  house  as  far  from  the  public  road  as  possible, 
(and  a  considerable  distance  from  dust  and  intrusion,  seems 
at  first  a  sine  qua  mm)  you  entail  upon  yourself  a  very  costly 
appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  private  road,  which  of  comae 
must  be  nicely  gravelled  and  nicely  kept  A  walk  or 
drive,  within  your  gale,  which  is  not  hard  and  free  from 
weeds,  is  as  objectionable  as  an  untidy  white  dress  upon  a 
lady,  and  as  she  would  be  better  clad  in  russet,  your  road 
were  better  covered  with  grass.  I  may  as  well  say  that  a 
hundred  yards  of  gravel-walk,  properly  "  scored,"  weeded 
and  rolled,  will  cost  five  dollars  a  month — a  man's  labour 
reckoned  at  the  present  usage.  Now  no  person  for  whom 
this  letter  is  written  can  afford  to  keep  more  than  one  man 
servant  for  "chores."  A  hundred  yards  of  gravel-walk, 
therefore,  employing  half  his  time,  you  can  easily  calculate 
the  distribution  of  the  remainder,  upon  the  flower-garden, 
kitchen-garden,  wood-shed,  stable  and  piggery.  (The  fe- 
male M  help"  should  milk,  if  I  died  for  it !)  My  own  opin- 
ion is,  that  fifty  yards  from  the  road  is  far  enough,  and 
twenty  a  more  prudent  distance,  though,  in  the  latter  case, 
an  impervious  screen  of  shrubbery  along  your  outer  fence 
is  indispensable. 

The  matter  of  gravel-walks  embraces  several  points  of 
rural  comfort,  and,  to  do  without  them,  you  must  have  no 
young  ladies  in  your  acquaintance,  and,  especially,  no  young 
gentlemen  from  the  cities.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to 
you  in  your  sidewalk  life,  that  the  dew  falls  in  the  country 
with  tolerable  regularity ;  and  that,  from  sundown  to  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  you  are  as  much  insulated  in  a  cottage  surround- 
ed with  high  grass,  as  on  a  rock  surrounded  with  forty  fathom 
water— shod  a  la  mode,  I  mean.  People  talk  of  being 
**  pent  up  in  a  city"  with  perhaps  twenty  miles  of  nagged 
side-walk  extending  from  their  door-stone !  They  are  apt 
to  draw  a  contrast,  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  cities,  how- 
ever, if  they  come  thinly  shod  to  the  country,  and  must  either 
wade  in  the  grass  or  stumble  through  the  ruts  of  a  dusty 
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load.  If  you  wish  to  see  bodies  acted  on  by  an  "  exhausted 
receiver*'  (giving  out  their  "  airs"  of  course,)  ahat  up  your 
young  city  friends  in  a  country  cottage,  by  the  compulsion 
of  wet  grass  and  muddy  high-ways.  Better  gravel  your 
whole  farm,  you  say.  But  having  reduced  you  to  this  point 
of  horror,  you  are  prepared  to  listen  without  contempt,  while 
I  suggest  two  humble  suecedanea. 

first — On  receiving  intimation  of  a  probable  visit  from  a 
city  friend,  write  by  return  of  post  for  the  size  of  her  foot, 
(or  kit).  Provide  immediately  a  pair  of  India  rubber  shoes 
of  the  corresponding  number,  and  on  the  morning  after 
your  friend's  arrival,  be  ready  with  them  at  the  first  horrified 
withdrawal  of  the  damp  foot  from  the  grass.  Your  shoes 
may  cost  you  a  dollar  a  pair,  but  if  your  visiters  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  the  season,  it  is  a  saving  of  fifty 
per  cent  at  least  in  gravelling  and  weeding. 

Or,  Second — Enclose  the  two  or  three  acres  immediately 
about  your  house  with' a  ring  fence,  and  pasture  within  it  a 
small  flock  of  sheep.  They  are  clean  and  picturesque, 
(your  dog  should  be  taught  to  keep  them  from  the  doors  and 
porticos,)  and  by  feeding  down  the  grass  to  a  continual  green- 
sward, they  give  the  dew  a  chance  to  dry  off  early  and  en- 
large your  cottage  "  liberties"  to  the  extent  of  their  browsings. 

I  may  as  well  add,  by  the  way,  that  a  walk  with  the  sod 
simply  taken  off,  is,  in  this  climate,  dry  enough,  except  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  a  heavy  rain ;  and  besides  the  original 
saving  in  gravel,  it  ia  kept  clean  with  a  quarter  of  the  trou- 
ble. A  weed  imbedded  in  stones  is  a  much  more  obstinate 
customer  than  a  score  of  them  sliced  from  the  smooth 
ground.  At  any  rate,  out  with  them !  A  neglected  walk 
indicates  that  worst  of  country  diseases,  a  mind  grown  slo- 
venly and  slip-slop !  Your  house  may  go  unpainted,  and 
your  dress  (with  one  exception)  submit  to  the  course  of 
events — but  be  scrupulous  in  the  whiteness  of  your  linen,  tens, 
cious  of  the  neatness  of  your  gravel-walks ;  and,  while  these 
points  hold,  you  are  at  a  redeemable  remove  from  the  lapse, 
(fatally  prone  and  easy,)  into  barbarianism  and  misanthropy. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  grounds,  let  me 
lay  before  the  reader  my  favourite  idea  of  a  cottage — not  a 
cottage  ornkt  but  a  cottage  inooucieuoe,  if  I  may  coin  a 
phrase.  In  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Barbyses,  there  stands  a  small  pleasure  palace  of  the 
sultan,  which  looks  as  if  it  was  dropped  into  the  green  lap 
of  nature,  like  a  jewel-case  on  a  birth-day  with  neither  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  the  bestower,  nor  disturbance  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver.  From  the  balcony's  foot  on  every  side 
extends  an  unbroken  sod  to  the  horizon.  Gigantic  trees 
shadow  the  grass  here  and  there,  and  an  enormous  marble 
vase,  carved  in  imitation  of  a  sea-shell,  turns  the  silver  Bar- 
byses in  a  curious  cascade  over  its  lip ;  but  else,  it  is  all  Na- 
ture's lap,  with  its  bauble  resting  in  velvet — no  gardens,  no 
fences,  no  walls,  no  shrubberies — a  beautiful  valley  with  the 
sky  resting  on  its  rim,  and  nothing  in  it  save  one  fairy  pa- 
lace. The  simplicity  of  the  thing  enchanted  me,  and,  in  all 
my  yearnings  after  rural  seclusion,  this  vision  of  old  travel 
has,  more  or  less,  coloured  my  fancy.  You  see  what  I  mean, 
with  half  an  eye.  Gardens  are  beautiful,  shrubberies  orna- 
mental, summer-houses  and  alleys,  and  gravelled  paths,  all 
delightful— but  they  are,  each  and  all,  taxes — heavy  taxes 
on  mind,  time,  and  "  dollar."  Perhaps  you  like  them.  Per- 
haps you  want  the  occupation.  But  seme  men,  of  small 
means,  like  a  contemplative  idleness  in  the  country.  Some 
men's  time,  never  hangs  heavily  under  a  tree.  Some  men 
like  to  lock  their  doors,  (or  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,)  and  be 
gone  for  a  month,  without  dread  of  gardens  plundered,  flow- 
ers trod  down,  shrubs  browsed  off  by  cattle.  Some  men 
like  uothing  out  of  doors  but  that  which  can  take  care  of  it- 


selt— the  side  of  a  house  or  a  foresutree,  or  an  old  hone  m 
a  pasture.  These  men,  too,  like  that  which  is  beautiful,  and 
for  such  I  draw  this  picture  of  the  cottage  immmtitmm 
What  more  simply  elegant  than  a  pretty  structure  in  me  hap 
of  a  green  dell!  What  more  convenient  2  What  so  < 
call  Sheep  (we  may  " return  to  muttons*')  are  cb 
"  help"  than  men,  and  if  they  do  not  keep  your  green-sward 
so  brightly  mown,  they  crop  it  faithfully  and  torn  the  crop  to 
better  account  The  only  rule  of  perfect  independence  ia 
the  country  is  to  make  no  "improvement"  which  requires 
more  attention  than  the  making.  So— you  are  at  liberty  to 
take  your  wife  to  the  Springs.  So— you  can  join  a  coterie  at 
Niagara  at  a  letter's  warning.  So— you  can  spend  a  winter 
in  Italy  without  leaving  half  your  income  to  servants  who 
keep  house  at  home.  So— you  can  sleep  without  dread  of 
haiUtorms  on  your  graperies  or  green-houses,  without  blun- 
derbuss for  depredators  of  fruit,  without  distress  at  sings, 
cut-worms,  drought  or  breachy  catde.  Nature  is  prodigal  of 
flowers,  grapes  are  cheaper  bought  than  raised,  fruit  seVm, 
butter  idem,  (though  you  mayn't  think  so,)  and  as  for  anwse. 
ment,— the  man  who.  cannot  find  it  between  driving,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  strolling,  and  reading  (to  say  nothing  of  less 
selfish  pleasures,)  has  no  business  in  the  country.  He  should 
go  back  to  town. 

We  have  a  pleasant  and  welcome  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  "  r.  h.  d.,"  and  we  have  a  treasured  and  ad- 
mired friend  known  to  the  world  as  Richard  H.  Dana — and 
they  are  two  different  persons.  We  must  beg  our  friend  of 
the  three  disembodied  initials  to  give  way  to  the  embodied 
three  of  the  poet,  though,  as  we  well  know,  the  three  first 
letters  of  a  man's  name  may  be  as  momentous  to  him  as 
the  three  legs  to  the  "  moving  tripods"  seen  in  the  Indian 
temples  by  Apollonius.  His  miracle  may  be  in  them  1  We 
ourself  have  been  un-phcenixed  of  late  (we  thought  there 
was  but  one  of  our  kind  !)  by  the  discovery  that  there  was 
another  N.  P.  Willis — (not  a  quill-piocher,  we  are 
to  understand.) 


••  Florian"  wishes  us  to  "  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man  fit- 
ted by  nature  to  be  an  editor."  A  model  editor  would  be 
very  difficult  to  describe,  but  among  other  things,  he  should 
answer  to  the  description  given  in  the  sporting  books  of  the 
dunghill  cock.  "The  best  cocks  should  be  close  bitters, 
deadly  heelers,  steady  fighters,  good  mouthers,  and  come  to 
every  point." 


The  poem  sent  us  without  a  signature,  "  on  a  lady  with 
a  sweet  breath,"  implies  rather  too  close  quarters  for  print. 
i  Poetry  for  these  days  must  be  at  arms*  length.  The  new 
epithet  "pimento  breath"  ought  not  to  be  lost,  however— 
quite  the  spiciest  new  word  that  has  lately  been  rolled  under 
our  tongue.  It  never  occurred  to  us  before  that  there  was 
one  word  to  express  cinnamon,  nutmegs  and  cloves.  We 
wish  we  could  manufacture  more  of  these  single  triplicates. 
Does  our  nameless  correspondent  know,  by  the  way,  that 
bad  breath  in  Prussia  is  good  ground  for  divorce  ?  We 
recommend  him  to  write  a  parody  on  "  Know'at  thou  the 
land,"  <fcc. 


The  Boston  papers  are  glorifying  fas  was  to  be  expected) 
the  new  volume  of  poems  by  Russell  Lowell.  We  wish 
for  a  sight  of  it,  for  we  are  ms  self.elected  trumpeter,  and 
haste  to  know  the  key  for  a  new  blast  By  the  way,  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  (as  the  immortality  he  is  bound  for 
m  a  long  race)  to  drop  the  encumbrance  of  Jeans*  from  ha 
musical  name,  and  hereafter  we  sbal^  economize  breath, 
type  and  harmony  by  calling  him  Rvsssll  Lowell. 


Hk  to  be  orrered ;  end  constant  tffwt,  constant  sitrprtie,  constant  tutwtty  end  eartefy,  will  do  fbtfnd  the  outriders  to  our  pioepenty.    n  4c 


Tb  promote  the  health  of  the  body  and  increase  the  tran- 
quihty  <of  the  satnd,  are  among  the  most  important  objects  for 
"  "  g-  which  the  sages of  antiqu" 


which  man  Uvea,  and  for  \ 


i  antiquity  labored 


the  earn  _     w 

with  incessant  and  onremiuinc  toiL    The  constitution  qf  mem 

was  their  study,  in  order  to  discover  the  seat  of  his  maladies, 

of  all  his  corporeal  misery.     To  alleviate  the 


drooping  spirits,  to  inspire  confidence  to  the  desponding  mind, 
and  ease  the  sorrowed  heart,  all  the  arts  and  arguments  of 
their  philosophy  and  powers  of  reason  were  turned.  Among 
the  varied  branches  of  worldly  learnfeig,  there  can  be  none 
equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Healing  Art,  for  the  soul  in 
a  diseased  body  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  martyr  in  his 
dungeon,  which  retains  its  real  value,  but  has  lost  its  useful- 
ness. Many  or  most  diseases  have  their  origin  in  an  impure 
or  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  and  this  being  a  fluid  $ui 
generis,  extending  id  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  subtle  poison  w  inrbsed,  and  the  seed  being  sown, 
brines  forth  fruit  in  abundance ;  in  one  instance  causing  a 
swelling  of  the  glands,  resulting  in  Scofulaor  Kings-evil— in 
another  ossification  of  the  arteries  or  turning  them  into  bone ; 
also  rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  heart,  cutaneous  eruption*, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  a  variety  of  other  maladies  which 
soon  hurry  their  victim  to  his  grave.  Sandt'*  Sartoparilla, 
a  purely  vegetable  medicine,  which  is  the  result  of  years  of 
labour  and  chemical  research,  in  bringing/it  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection,  will  arrest,  and,  if  timely  administered,  perfect- 
ly cure  these  diseases,  by  purifying  the  vital  fluid,  regenera- 
ting the  constitution,  dispelling  diseased  action,  giving  tone  to 
the  general  energies  of  the  system,  and  enabling  the  blood  to 
course  on  freely,  and  bringing  with  it  health  and  renewed 
vigor.  As  the  Phcenii  rises  from  the  ashes  of  its  fire,  re- 
animated .with. new  life,**  does  this  medicine re*mvigorate 
the  whole  system,  enkindling  its  expiring  energies  and  over- 
coming disease.  The  Sarsaparilla  is  furnished  gratuitously  to 
all  who  are  unable  to  purchase  it,  on  sufficient  proof  being 
given  of  their  being  fit  objects  of  charity.  The  following 
certificates  recently  received  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
for  further  proof  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet,  which  is 
famished  without  charge  by  all  the  agents. 

*•      New- York,  December  1, 1843. 
Mams.  3am* :         • 

Gentlemen— Parental  feelings  induce  us. to  make  the  follow 
i rig  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  important  cure  of  our 
lime  daughter,  wholly  effected  by  the  use  of  Sands*  t  Sana- 
paritku  For  nearly  three  years  she  was  afflicted  with  a  most 
inveterate  eruption  on  the  body,  which  at  times  was  so  bad, 
connected  with  internal  diseaee,  that  we  despaired  of  her 
life.  The  complaint  commenced  in  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and 
gradually  spread  until  the  whole  head  was  enveloped,  and 
then  it  attacked  the  ears,  and  ran  down  the  neck,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  it  covered  the  most  of  her  body.  It 
commenced  with  a  small  pimple  or  pustule,  from  which  water 
at  first  discharged ;  this  produced  great  itching  and  burning ; 
then  matter  or  pus  formed,  the  skin  cracked  and  bled,  and  the 
pus  discharged  freelt.  The  sufferings  of  the  child  were  so 
great  as  almost  wholly  to  prevent  natural  rest,  and  the  odor 
from  the  discharges  so  offensive  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  pay 
that  particular  attention  the  nature  of  the  case  required.  The 
disease  was  called  Scald  head  and  general  Salt  Rheum.  We 
tried  various  remedies,  with  little  benefit,  and  considered  her 
case  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine ;  but  from  the  known 
virtue  of  your  Sarsaparilla,  we  were  induced  to  give  it  a 
trial 

Before  the  first  bottle  was  all  used,  we  perceived  an  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  and  the  change 
was  so  rapid  for  the  better,  that  we  could  scarcely  give  cre- 
dence to  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes.  We  continued  its 
use  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  result  is  a  perfect  cure.  To  all 
parents  we  would  say : — If  you  have  children  suffering  with 
any  disease  of  the  skin,  use  Sands's  Sarsaparilla.  With  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  respect,  we  are  yours,  Ac. 

ELIHU  and  SARAH  SOUTHMAYD, 
No.  95  Madison-street,  New-York. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Sands  &  Co. 

Gentlemen — I  can  speak  from  a  very  gratifying  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  great  value  of  your  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla. 
For  about  nine  months  I  suffered  beyond  expression  from  an 
attack  of  that  Protean  and  destroying  disease,  Neuralgia,  by 
which  I  was  rendered  incapable  of  attending  my  ordinary  em- 
ployment. For  months  I  was  unable  to  write  a  line  or  hold  a 
pen,  or  convey  food  to  my  mouth  ;  and  such  was  my  bodily 
distress  that  to  sleep,  except  in  brief  catches  after  extreme  ex- 
haustion, was  impossible.  The  medical  treatment  usual  in 
this  disease  availed  me  nothing,  and  I  waa  at  last  persuaded  to 
try  your  Sarsaparilla.  Before  the  second  bottle  waa  quite  used 
the  disease  abated.  1  continues!  to  take  it  to  the  amount  of 
six  bottles,  and  was  perfectly  relieved,  and  I  hope  permanent- 
ly, no  indication  of  a  relapse  having  appeared  yet. 

I  believe  you  have  not  claimed  for  your  Sarsaparilla,  that  it 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  tormenting  disease  to  which  I 
wee  subject;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  means  of  my  re- 
covery, ami  shook!  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to 
others  who  may  be  suffering  from  Neuralgia.  The  nUumaU 
of  its  success  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  of  explanation. 


(fee*  Several  jaetsJtjc.prsaaratione,  suefa  as  afemte  of  eflver 

and  arsenic,  have  been  much  relied  on  in  late  years,  but  they 

railed  in  my  case.  Respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedienteer- 

vant,  ^  6.  HOOVER. 

New  Beonswick,  N.J.  Sept. S3, 1843. 

Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  for  exportation, 
by  A.  B.  SANDS  &  CO.,  Druggists  and  Chemists,  Granite 
Buildings.  No.  273  Broadway,  corner  of  Chambers-street, 
New-York.  Sold  also  by  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  Druggists,  No. 
79  Fulton-street ;  David  Sands  &  Co.,  No.  77  East  Broadway, 
corner  of  Market-street ;  and  by  Druggists?  generally  through- 
out the  United  States.    Price  $1  per  bottle,  six  bottles  $5. 

The  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  remember  that  H  is 
Sands's  Sarsaparilla  that  has  and  is  constantly  achieving  such 
remarkable  cures  of  the  most  difficult  class  of  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  and  ask  for  6anda's  Saraa- 
parilta,  and  take  no  other. 


JBL  CIVIC  O&OWK 
Was  bestowed  upon  a  Roman  who  saved*  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
cittsen.  Were  this  ttie  custom  in  vogue  here,  the  proprietor 
of  Peters'  Vegetable  Pills  and  Medicated  Loeengea  would  be 
smothered  under  a  forest  of  laurel  wreaths.  Thousands  have 
been  snatched  from  the  very  gates  of  death  by  these  excel- 
lent preparations,  and  the  fame  of  the  cures  they  have 
wrought  has  increased  the  demand  for  them  so  immensely , 
that  the  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  vast  as  it  is,  apd 
continually  in  motion,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  the  call 
for  them.  Pulmonary  diseases  generally  yield  to  Peter's 
Cough  Lozenges  within  forty-eight  hours  after  they  are  ad- 
ministered, and  coughs  of  long  standing  are  generally  cured 
by  them  in  a  single  day.  The  Vegetable  nils  remove  all 
obstructions  from  the  bowels,  and  purify  the  sources  of  the 
blood,  and  cure  all  diseases  incident  to  the  great  organ  of  life 
Principe]  office,  125  Fulton-st,  New  York  ;2  Milk-st,  Boston. 


JaXHJL 

No.  559  Broadway, 

BETWEEN  8PRING  AND  PRINCE  STREETS. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  ALHAMRA  begs  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  fashionable  public  to  the  (Treat  improvement  he  has 
made  in  the  preparation  of  Ice  Cream  and  other  Comme- 
tionkry.  Being  determined  to  make  his  Establishment  the 
first  in  this  country,  he  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to  attain  that  end.  In  addition  to  the  immense  outlay  In  fit- 
ting up.  and  furnishing  his  Saloons,  he  has  engaged,  at  a  great 
expense,  a  number  of  celebrated  Foreign  Artists,  who  have 
arrived  at  the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  their  art^-some 
of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Bavaria,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  State  Banquets 
given  by  those  personages— he  can,  therefore,  safely  promise 
those  who  favor  him  with  their  patronage  to  furnish  every 
description  of  Confectionery  used  on  festive  occasions,  of  a 
quality  and  in  a  style  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  esta- 
blishment.* Tables  will  be  set  and  arranged,  for  those  who 
desire  it,  in  the  most  tasteful  and  attractive  manner,  without 
involving  any  additional  expense. 

Ladies  about  to  give  entertainments  are  invited  to  call  sad 
see  the  entirely  new  and  beautiful  sets  of  Forms  and  Moulds, 
just  received. 

THE  LADIES*  SALOON, 

On  the  second  floor,  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  extend  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  furnished  in  the  most 
costly  and  sumptuous  manner  with  Brussels  carpet,  French 
solas,  ottomans,  divans,  &c,  where— in  addition  to  every  de- 
scription of  Confectionery — will  be  served  up  Oysters,  French 
Soups,  Sandwiches,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  a  variety  of  Relish- 
es^in  a  superior  style. 

This  has  already  become  a  favorite  resort  for  Ladies,  who, 
after  the  fatigue  of  shopping,  or  a  mornina  promenade,  require 
some  quiet,  elegant  retreat  like  this,  in  which  to  rest  ana  re- 
fresh themselves ;  and  also,  for  parties  returning  from  a  Con- 
cert or  the  Theatre,  who  can  enjoy  the  most  delightful  sup- 
pers, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  them 
at  home. 


D&.SLLIOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 

BrM4wmy,  earner  Wsurren-etNet, 

Confines  his  practice  to  diseases  or  the  eye,  aad  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 
No.  45  GerieVetreet* 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.    Particular 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 
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ff  The  New  Minor  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agents  throughout  Oie  United  8tatet,  either  weekly,  on  in  monthly  parts.  «- 


aral  friend*  Graham  anoV  Gooey ,  and  have,  of  coarse,  a  sneotoos  pasture  to  add  to  the  freehold  of  the  hoaaaatoad.    Wo  have  £ 

NOW  READY,  NUMBER  ONE. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  ABOUT  SO  NUMBERS— AT  9ft  CENTS  EACH. 

HARPERS 

ILLUMINATED  AND  SEW  PICTORIAL 


EMBELLISHED   WITH 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  HISTORICAL  ENGRAVINGS, 

BXCLU8IVE   OF  AN  INITIAL   LETTER  TO   BACH   CHAPTKX, 

BY  J.  A.  ADAMS, 
MOKE  THAN  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  OF  WHICH  HE  FIOI  OlIfilHAL  D18I8H 

BY  J.  G.  CHAPMAN. 


It  will  bo  printed  from  the  standard  copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contain  Marginal  References,  the 
Apocrypha,  a  Concordance,  Chronological  Table,  Liat  of  Proper  Names,  General  Index,  Table  -of  Weights,  Meas- 
ures, Ate.  The  large  Frontispieces,  Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record,  Presentation  Plate, 
Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial  Letters  to  the  chapters.  Ornamental  Borders,  Ate.,  will  be  from  original  designs, 
made  expressly  for  this  edition  by  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which,  there  will  be  name*. 
ous  large  engravings,  from  designs  by  distinguished  modern  artists  in  France  and  England ;  to  which  a  full  Index 
will  be  given  in  the  last  number. 

THE  GREAT  SUPERIORITY  OF  EARLY  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS, 

from  the  Engravings,  will  ensure  to  those  who  take  the  work  in  Numbers  the  possession  of  it  in 

ncraasT  statb  of  rmrBOTioir. 


THE  GREATEST. BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY.  Revised  edition;  with  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  all  the  additional  words  in  the  last  Edition  of  the 
larger  Work,    Sheep  Extra.    Price  $3  50. 

PRE6C0TTS  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.    History  of  the  Con- 

?[Uest  of  Mexico,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican 
Jlvllisation,  with  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hernando  Cortes. 
By  Wm.  H.  Passoorr.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Price  $6  00. 

STEPHENS'S  YUCATAN.  Incidents  of  Travel  In  Yucatan.  By 
John  L.  Stephens,  Esq.  8  vols.  8vo.  190  Engravings.  Price  $500. 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities. Edited  by  William  Smith,  Ph.  Dm  and  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  First  American  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised,  and  containing  numerous  additional  Articles  rela- 
tive to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  of  the  Ancients.  By 
Charles  Ahthoh,  LL.D.    8vo.    Price  $5  00. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  Precis  Elementaire  de  Physiologic  Par  F. 
MAOKiraiB.  Translated,  Enlarged,  and  Illustrated  with  Diagrams 
and  Cats.  Especially  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medi- 
cine.   By  John  Reverb,  M.D.    8vo. 

BARNES'S  HEBREWS.  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Albert  Barnes.  12ino.  Price  75  cts. 

PHARMACOLOGIC  being  an  extended  Inquiry  into  the  Operations 
of  Medicinal  Bodies,  upon  which  are  founded  the  Theory  and  Art 
of  Prescribing.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.,  cantab.  F.  R.  S.  From 
the  Ninth  London  Edition.  With  Notes,  by  Cbarlrs  A.  Lsx, 
M.D..A.M.    8vo. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1760  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S.E.,  Advocate.  4  vols.8vo.  Extra 
Sheep.    Price  $5  00. 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Comprising  the  History,  De- 
scription, and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human 
Knowledge.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.R.S.L.  at  E.  Extra 
Sheep.    Price  04  00. 

ANTHON'S  VIRGIL.  The  iEneid  of  Virgil,  with  English  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  Metrical  and  Biographical  Indexes. 
By  Charles  Author,  LL.D.    lSuto.    Price »2 00. 

DR.  OLUV8  TRAVELS.  Travels  In  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrea,  and 
the  Holy  Land.    By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  President  of 


the  Wesley  an  University.  S  vols,  small  8vo»  With  IS  Dlnstra- 
tions  on  Steel .    Price  $3  00. 

SHAKSPBARE.— THE  BEST  AND  ONLY  COMPLETE  ETO- 
TION.  The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of  William  ShsJrjpeare, 
with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  and  Introductory  Remarks  to 
each  play,  by  Samdel  Weller  Singer,  F.S.A.,  and  a  Life  of 
the  poet  by  Charles  Symmonb,  DJ).  Illustrated  by  19  splendid 
Engravingson  Steel.    8vo.    Price SS 75. 

THE  MAYFLOWER;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenes  and  Characters 
among  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.    18mo.    Price  50  Cents. 

CONQUEST  AND  SELF  CONQUEST.    J8mo.    Price  50  Cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK ;  being  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Management  of  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Micajah  R.  Cock- 
18mo.    Price  37  1-2  Cents. 

WOMAN  AN  ENIGMA ;  or,  Life  and  Its  Revealings.  By  the 
author  of  "  Conquest  and  8elf  Conquest"   18mo.  Price  50  Cents. 

M'CULLOCH'S  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER  ;  or,  Geographical 
Dictionary.  With  Seven  Maps  on  Steel.  A  Dictionary,  Geogra- 
phical, Statistical,  and  Historical  of  the  various  Countries,  Places, 
and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By  4.  R.  M'Cmv 
loch,  Esq.  In  which  the  articles  relating  to  the  United  States 
will  be  re-written,  and  greatly  multiplied  and  extended,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  condition  of  tbe  country,  and  to  the  wants  of  its 
citizens.  By  Daniel  Haskel,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  18  or20  Numbers,  nt  25  cente  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON.  By  the  Hon.  Amos  Ken- 
dall. To  be  completed  In  about  Fifteen  Numbers,  at  Twenty- 
five  Cents  each,  illustrated  with  Engravings  or  Prints,  averaging 
two  to  a  Number,  embracing  Likenesses  of  the  General,  and  some 
of  his  most  distinguished  co-#cters,  Drawings  of  bis  Battle- 
grounds,  Ate. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS;  or,  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists ;  from  the  Reformation  in  1517,  to  the  Revolution  in  1689; 
comprising  an  Account  or  their  Principles,  their  Attempts  tor  a 
farther  Reformation  in  the  Church,  their  Sufferings,  and  the  Lives 
and  Characters  of  their  most  considerable  Divines.  By  Daniel 
Neal,  M.A.  A  New  Edition.  With  very  copious  additional 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Choules.  To  be  published  in  Eight 
Numbers,  at  25  Cents  each.  With  a  Portrait  of  a  Distinguished 
Puritan  to  each  Number.  NI5 


ctro  No.  1— contained  the  M  Sacred  Poems  of  N.  P.  Willis."— Extra  No.  %— contained  the  u  Poems  of  Passion,''  ay  the  same  author  « 
R*m  No.  3— containing  •*  The  Lady  Jane,  and  other  Humorous  Poena,"  by  N.  P.  Willis,  just  publiahed.  " 


<fc  Every  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  sterx  znokattno.    in  the  literary  department,  variety  it  our  on 


Til  NEW   Sfl][]RIR<D]R, 

(The  circulation  of  this  tr*rlc  to  10,000  eapiea.) 
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PUBLISHED  BT  MORRIS,  WILLIS,  fc  CO.,  ANN-STREET,  NEAR  BROADWAY. 


[NUMBER  16. 


Terms,  03]  NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY    20,  1844.  [per  annum. 


BBATJTXFTTX.  FABTOV  DBVOOOPS. 

EDWARD  R.  MYERS, 

8T1  Broadway, 

Respectfully  ealla  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to  a  new  and 
beautiful  stock  of  Fancy  Goods,  received  by  the  Havre  packets, 
of  the  latest  Paris  styles,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  about  making  presents  during  the  holidays.  Among 
which  may  be  fauna . — 
Rich  Embroidered  White  Watered  Poult  de  Soue  Dresses  for 

weddings  and  balls. 
Rich  Embroidered  Crapes  and  Tarleton  robes,  of  all  colours 

and  styles. 
Rich  Embroidered  Muslin  Robes,  from  one  to  six  fold,  with 

embroidery  between  each.  ' 
Rich  Figured  Illusion  Robes,  filled  centres,  and  embroidered 

skirt. 
Striped  Tarleton  Dresses  with  folds,  entire  new  style. 
Striped,  Plain,  and  Watered  Berrages  of  all  colours,  Tarleton 

ditto. 
Very  Rich  Brocade  Poult  de  Soue,  figured  Satins,  and  Gro  de 

Superior  Camelion  Silks,  light  and  dark  colours,  18  and  24 

inches  wide. 
Rich  Plaid  and  Striped  Camelions,  Poult  de  Soue. 
Black  Watered  Gro  de  Naples,  of  all  qualities,  White  ditto. 
Satins  of  all  colours,  Gro  de  Afrique,  and  €tro  de  Orleans. 
Mousselin  de  Laines,  of  every  quality  and  style. 
Raris  Style  Plaid,  and  Striped  Cashmere,  all  prices. 
Striped  Cashmeres  de  Ecoss,  6-4,  very  beautiful. 
Latest  style  Crape  de  Laines,  and  Chusans,  black  and  coloured. 
Very  rich  Embroidered  Satin  Cloaks,  trimmed  with  gimp  and 

bugle  work. 
Embroidered  Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks  of  the  latest  Peris  style. 
Embroidered  Velvet  Mantillas,  Cardinals,  Capes,  and  Coats. 
Opera  and  Ball  Clonks,  an  entire  new  and  beautiful  article. 
White,  black,  and  coloured  Brocha,  Long  and  Square  Shawls. 
New  style  Victoria  Nett  Shawls,  an  entire  new  article. 
Woollen  Shawls,  of  every  description,  and  at  all  prices. 
Black  and  blue  Bombazines,  Alpacca's,  Chaly,  and  Lustres. 
4-4  to  10-4  Black  Crapes,  Lusse  and  Crape  Veils. 
French  Merinoes,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  all  prices. 
Linens,  of  all  kinds  and  every  price. 

Damask  and  Damask  Table  Cloths,  all  sizes,  np  to  $60  per  pair. 
Towelling  of  every  description,  Damask  Napkins — French 

ditto. 
English  and  German  Cotton  Hose,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 

at  all  prices, 
White  and  Black  Silk  Hose,  Plain,  Embroidered,  and  Open 

Worked.  ^ 

Men's  Silk  Hosiery,  Children's  Silk  and  Cotton  ditto. 
Ladies  Long  While  Kid  Gloves,  with  Bracelet  and  Tassel. 
Ladies  White,  Black,  and  Coloured  Gloves ;  Men's  ditto, 
linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs— Plain  Reviere  Handkerchiefs, 

Stitched  and  Embroidered. 
Willi  an  extensive  assortment  of  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
Scans,  Fancy  Points,  and  Handkerchiefs — all  of  which  will 

be  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
E.  R.  M.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to 
his  EVENING  DRESSES, 

Comprising  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  assortment  that  can 

be  found  in  the  city.  N13 


OB  ESTABLISHMENT. 
WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

No*  343  Broadway, 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  THE  TABERNACLE, 

Respectfully  iriVite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
visiting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Rooms, 
where  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
be  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
an  unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
Mantel  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also, 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally, in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation.        Nil 


TXPPAarr,  Touiro  *  sura, 

289  and  260  Broadway,  corner  off  Warren-**. 

(directly  opposite  ths  city  ball,) 
IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,   &.C., 

Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic ;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelopes,  Ac.  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities ;  Cutlery ;  Umbrel- 
las and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen*'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimmings ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament;  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sale. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy— that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engravini 
in  the  best  style.  ni 


! 


FATBOTT  BXtASTXO  SHOUX.DBB  BBAOB. 

PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 
Broadway,  corner  off  Park  Place. 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  full  confidence  in  its  superiority 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.  This 
article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  the  back, 
and  expand  the  chest;  giving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits.  Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely  : 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  upright 
position.  They  can  be  worn  with  perfect  ease,  being  formed 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  impediment 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Belt. 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Parsells,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  recommended 
as  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  A  AGATE, 
237  Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 

Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Gloves,  Ready-made 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  Linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchiefs. 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool,.  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  and 
Drawers ;  Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  Ac.  Ac.  Parsells  & 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  most 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  Scarfs,  having 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  that  will  warrant 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  articles. 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  and 
varied.  jvil 


.tUHlTUAXiS  FOB  1844k  FOB  8JLZJ3  OSDQLzXF 

BY  JOHN   C.rRIKER, 
Bookseller  and  Publisher,  129  Fultoantreet* 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  Rose  of 
Sharon,  The  Magnolia,  The  Iris,  Ac,  Ac,  at  prices  very  much 
reduced.     - 

Theological,  School,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.         N15 


VT  New  Subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  the  New  Mirror  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume.  XI 
ICT  Immediate  application  will,  however,  be  necessary.  X8 


ft  proper  manner,  well  put  up,  and  properly  directed.    Address,  Morris,  Willi*  &  Co.  4  Ann  street,  New  York.— Clubbing :  Any  * 


WTT.T.TAUsT  T.  JHJH.NLNOS  fit  OOMPAJTIT, 
DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS, 

No*  231  Broadway,  American  Hotel, 

(OPPOSITE  the  fountain,) 
Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  goods  received  per  last 
steamer,  direct  from  oar  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Cloths,  Cassimeres,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  dec,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  &c. 

We  would  suggest  to  onr  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  with 


all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  ft  from  25  to  33  per  cent  less  }han 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  must  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  qualify  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtouts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coats, 


Pantaloons,  Vesta,  Ac. 


N15 


J.   G*-     OT  KMkSMI, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

No.  285  Broadway. 


TKOMPSOV  <aJBf D 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY, 

No*.  235  and  579  Broadway* 

Dinner  and  evening  parties  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
confectionery,  game  pates,  gelatine  turkeys,  pates  des  fbia 

fras,  Ac,  dec.  The  largest  assortment  in  the  city  of  French, 
ancy,  Flower,  and  common  mottoes.  French  prepared  choco- 
late for  the  table,  pralines,  pastilles,  and  Nougat  de  Provence. 
Ice  creams,  jellies,  charlotte-russe,  pastry,  oysters,  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  Ac,  served  up  at  all  times.  Ladies  visiting 
the  city  will  find  the  saloons  pleasant  visiting  places,  and  the 
refreshments  of  the  best  quality. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  successful  business,  the  sob* 
scribers  feel  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  return  their  thanks 
to  the  ladies  of  New- York  for  the  very  liberal  patronage 
hitherto  received.  N 14 


a.  szamroB&  *  co: 

No*  141  Broadway* 

Have  for  sale  the  following  choice  Liqueurs,  mostly  imported 
by  them,  from  the  best  and  most  esteemed  sources,  ana  each 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  finest  and  most  desirable  of 
its  kind : — 

Curacao,  red  and  white,  and  double  Anisette,  from  Foeknik. 

Maraschino,  very  old  and  delicious. 

Italian  Liqueurs,  flavoured  with  the  rarest  fruits,  flowers, 
and  spices,  from  the  celebrated  factory  of  Andrea  Pallesi. 

Martinique  liqueurs — Noyea  and  other  esteemed  varieties. 

Raspberry  and  Cherry,  prepared  with  great  care  from  fresh 
fruit,  loaf-sugar,  &c. 

Old  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskey. 

Batavia  Arrack,  1798 ;  Cognac,  1815 ;  old  Jamaica  and  St 
Croix  Rum ;  De  Bremont,  Heidseick  and  Eagle  Champagne. 

Madeira— From  five  to  fifty  years  old,  in  wood,  demijohns, 
and  bottles. 

Sherry— Pale,  brown,  and  gold,  from  the  finest  estates  in 
Spain. 

Chateau  Margaux.  Lafitte,  Burgundy,  and  Port  Wines. 

Johannesberger,  from  Prince  Mettemich,  Mockheimer  and 
Rudesheimer. 

Truffles,  Peas,  Champignons,  Sardines,  Pickles  and  Sauces, 

Italian,  Turkish,  and  Havana  Preserves.  N 15 


U ATIOW JLXm  KX29XA.TTJBI1  O  AX-UKY, 
No*  247  Broadway, 

South  corner  of  Murray-street,  (2d  Floor.) 

Miniature  Likenesses,  by  the  improved  Daguerreotype,  of 
the  most  beautiful  execution,  and  possessing  all  the  natural 
colours,  taken  during  the  day. 
N16  ANTHONY,  EDWARDS  &  CHILTON. 


The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnet  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-etreet.  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  ftew-York. 

90r  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  "  C.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New-York." 


BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEFARTKKMT. 

For  the  transportation  of  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Panv 

Shlets,  by  the  United  States  Mail,  and  under  the~charge  of  the 
let)  Agents. 

The  undersigned,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  are  now  prepared  to  forward  Newspaper*, 
Magazines,  and  Pamphlets,  oy  Mail,  over  the  following  mail 
routes,  viz  :— 

From  New- York  to  Buffalo  and  back,  via  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  and  all  intermediate 
points  on  the  Mail  Routes  west 

Also,  from  New- York  to  Boston,  via  Hartford,  Springfield, 
Worcester  and  Boston,  and. all  intermediate  places  on  ibis 
route. 

Also,  from  New- York  to  Washington  City,  via  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  all  intermediate  points  on  the  Great  Southern  Mail 
Route. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Bags  will  be  made  up  on  and 
after  this  date,  for  the  above  places.  All  matter  to  be  aeot 
must  be  pre-paid.  The  number  sent  must  be  marked  on  the 
package.  No  correspondence  will  be  »ent  other  than  that  re- 
lating to  the  package.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  letter  or 
private  correspondence  will  be  received  for  the  Publishers* 
Mail,  and  should  any  one  conceal  the  same  in  their  news- 
papers or  magazines,  they  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Poet*  Office  Department. 

This  arrangement  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  Publisher*, 
their  Agents,  and  the  community  generally,  as  it  enables  Pub- 
lishers to  forward  their  works  in  small  or  large  quantities  to 
remote  towns,  and  at  a  very  low  rate,  to  enable  venders  in  the 
most  remote  places  to  sell  at  the  New- York  prices. 

New-York  City,  December  11th,  1843. 

BURGESS,  STRINGER  &  CO.,  222  Broadway. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  terms,  dtc^inquire  at  the 
office,  or  of  G.  B.  ZIEBER  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

N15  WM.  TAYLOR,  Baltimore. 


The  largest  and  most  splendid  assortment  of  Watches  in  the 
city,  is  to  be  found  at  the  subscriber's,  as  he  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving all  descriptions  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  of  the 
latest  styles,  from  the  manufacturers  in  England,  France  and 
Switzerland,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  a  larger  assortment,  and  at 
much  less  prices  at  retail  than  any  other  house  in  America. — 
Gold  Watches  as  low  as  20  to  25  dollars  each.  Watches  and 
Jewelry  exchanged  or  bought.  All  Watches  warranted  to 
keep  good  time  or  the  money  returned.  Watches  and  Jewel- 
ry repaired  in  the  best  manner  and  warranted,  by  the  best 
workmen,  and  much  lower  than  at  any  other  place.  Gold  and 
silver  pencils,  gold  chains,  keys,  and  sterling  silver  spoons,  tar 
sale  very  low. 

G.  C.  ALLEN,  importer  of  Watches  and  Jewelry, 

Wholesale  and  retail,  30  WaU-et.  up  stairs. 


OBAHAU  AND  CRUSTY, 
No*  2  Aetor  House* 

The  above  firm  are  the  only  authorized  Aoznts  in  Now 
York  for  the  following  popular  periodicals : — 
GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK, 
A  monthly  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Morton 
McMichael,  and  Louis  A.  Godey,  and  contributed  to  by  all  the  7 
eminent  writers   in   this  country,  and  tome  of  the  leading 
writers  in  Europe.    Each  number  is  embellished  with  numer- 
ous engravings,  and  a  plate  of  Fashions.    A  proper  gin  tor  a 
lady.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

GRAHAMS  MAGAZINE. 
This  is  a  monthly  publication,  that  is  contributed  to  by  the 
roost  popular  writers  in  the  country,  and  enjoys  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  periodical 
in  the  world.  It  is  embellished  with  numerous  engravings, 
and  a  plate  of  Fashions.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

THE  LADIES'  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
Is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  having  an  array  of  talented  writers 
for  its  contributors.    Each  number  contains  engravings,  and 
a  Fashion  Plate.    It  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  $2  par 
annum. 

MISS  LESLIE'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  edited  by  the  lady  from  whose  name  it  takes  its 
title,  and  who,  as  a  writer,  enjoys,  beyond  doubt,  as  large  a 
share  of  popularity  as  any  writer  in  our  country.  She  under- 
goes a  change  of  proprietors  this  year,  and  it  will  be  improved 
in  many  respects.  It  will  be  richly  embellished,  and  publish- 
ed at  $2  per  annum. 

THE  LADY'S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 
Embracing  the  most  Popular  and  Fashionable  Music  of  the 
day,  edited  by  Charles  Jarvis,  professor  of  Music.    It  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  the  low  price  of  $1  50  per  annum. 

The  subscribers  repeat  that  they  are  the  only  authorised 
Agents  in  this  city  for  the  above  works.  All  orders  from 
country  agents  sent  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication. 

All  the  cheap  publications  of  die  day  supplied  at  pubhehers' 
prices.       Address,  GRAHAM  &  CHRISTY, 

No.  2  Aetor  House. 


ET  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agents  throughout  the  United  States.  XB 
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NUMBER  16. 


THE  WIDOWER. 

Now,  in  the  twilight's  hour,  my  thought*  are  taming 

Through  mera'ry's  vista,  on  the  shadowed  past, 
Whose  shrine-lit  fires  are  in  my  bosom  burning, 

Sacred  to  joys  too  purely  sweet  to  last; 
And  that  beloved  form,  whose  spirit  lingers 

Around  the  spot  where  grew  its  early  love, 
With  gentle  whisper  and  with  angel  fingers, 

Toucheth  the  vibrous  heart-chords  that  they  move, 
Trembling  responsive. 

They  move,  each  impulse  to  existence  calling 
Alternate  thrills  ot  rapture  and  regret, 

Prompting  the  smile,  or  bitter  tear-drop  falling, 
To  tell  of  joys  and  sorrows  holding  yet 
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Within  my  heart's  deep  cloisters  their  sad  dwelling; 

They  move,  departed  one,  to  th 
To  my  bereaved  soul  their  story  telling, 

In  visions  sweet,  of  scenes  long  past,  to  be 
Remembered  ever. 

Here,  where  thy  gentle  voice,  in  tones  of  gladness, 

Hath  steeped  my  senses  in  Lethean  bliss, 
Pervades  a  aeep,  a  more  abiding  sadness, 

Than  e'er  methought  could  shroud  a  spot  like  this ; 
But  ah !  there  is  a  power  unseen  that  guideth  * 

The  wayward  destinies  of  earth-born  joy, 
And  desolation's  meager  form  abideth, 

Where  once,  in  love's  serene  and  sweet  emp 
Our  hearts  were  ble 

All  desolate  my  stricken  heart  now  wanders 

From  scene  to  scene  made  consecrate  by  death, 
And  o'er  each  long-loved  spot  in  sorrow  ponders, 

With  inspiration  drawn  from  holier  faith ; 
And  as  each  relic  to  my  sight  appeareth, 

Bringing  again  thy  sainted  image  nigh, 
A  lonelier  garb  my  wearied  spirit  weareth, 

And  from  its  inner  cells  the  burth'ning 
In  grief  a 

There's  sweetness  in  the  thought  that  thou  art  near  me, 

And  yet  I  would  not  thy  pure  soul  should  know 
The  anguish  of  my  widowed  heart,  or  hear  me, 

When  sadly  thus  I  breathe  my  plaints  of  woe, 
For  well  I  deem  'twould  grieve  thy  gentle  spirit, 

Conld'st  thou  behold  the  pangs  of  blighted  love ; 
E'er  from  the  realms  of  bliss  thou  dost  inherit, 

Thy  tears  of  pity,  falling  from  above, 

With  mine  would  mingle. 

Yet  there  is  joy,  joy  in  my  deepest  grieving, 

Drawn  from  the  fountains  of  celestial  love ; 
For  tho'  a  mourner  here,  'tis  sweet  believing 

That  we  shall  meet  again  in  realms  above ; 
And  when  at  eve  yon  suent  star  first  beameth, 

Like  some  bright  spirit  from  its  blissful  goal, 
In  pensive  mood  I  gase,  for  oh !  it  semeth 

An  angel's  light,  to  guide  my  wand'ring  son! 

Where  thine  abideth.   t.  r.  w 


THE    DANUBE. 

WITH  AN   EXQUISITE  STEEL  PLATE 

BSQEAVBD  expressly  FOR  thb  hbw  mirror. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  very  name  of  the  Danube — the 
**  dark-rolling  Danube"  of  the  poet— which  rivets  the  atten- 
tion, and  conjures  up  a  thousand  associations.  The  Danube, 
the  second  river  in  Europe,  receives  the  tribute  of  sixty 
others  in  its  course,  and  rolls  its  majestic  tide  through  em- 
pires, kingdoms  and  principalities.  Its  banks,  "  monument. 
ed"  with  the  glorious  deeds  of  old,  and  rich  in  magnificent 
scenery,  have  been  hitherto  reserved  as  a  free  and  open  field 
for  the  pencil  of  the  illustrator.  We  have  had  the  Rhine, 
the  "  Lordly  Rhine,"  with  its  classic  scenes,  its  "  castled 
cliffs,"  the  "  Rolsndseck,"  the  "  DrachetrfeJs,"  illustrated  in 
every  form ;  but  the  picturesque  vale  of  the  Danube— the 
castle-prison  of  our  "  Lion-hearted  Richard,"— its  banks 


covered  with  cities,  palaces,  castles,  convents,  churches— 
the  splendid  memorials  of  feudal  and  monastic  times — its 
battle-fields  and  romantic  forests — these  have  never  been 
fully  illustrated  by  the  hand  of  art  The  poet  has  sung  of 
its  beauty— the  novelist  has  chosen  it  for  the  scene  of  ad- 
ventures— romance  has  invested  its  woods  and  rocks  with 
supernatural  interest — genius  and  fancy  have  enriched  it 
with  their  own  beautiful  creations.  From  its  source  in  the 
Black  Forest,  to  its  exit  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  present  a  succession  of  magnificent  landscapes,  en- 
hanced and  enlivened  by  classic  scenes  and  historical  monu- 
ments. Among  the  latter  is  DQrrenstein,  in  which  Cceur-de- 
Lion  was  imprisoned  on  his  way  home  from  the  holy  wars. 

As  the-encient  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Danube 
is  full  of  interest  to  the  classic  reader  It  still  possesses  in 
its  mighty  stream  monuments  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  m 
celebrated  by  the  poet  as  a  river  that  would  not  yield  the 
palm  to  the  Nile  itself.  Through  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
the  hordes  of  Attila — the  warriour-knights  of  Charlemagne 
— the  long  array  of  Christian  pilgrims— the  hardy  bands  of 
Gustavus  Adoiphus — the  turbaned  troops  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent — the  victorious  army  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
adventurous  legions  of  Napoleon,  have  all  marched  in  splen- 
did succession,  and  left  behind  them  tales  and  traditions 
which  have  become  part  of  the  scenery,  and  awaken  bright 
reminiscences  in  the  traveller's  mind,  as  he  descends  mis 
magnificent  river. 

Among  the  popular  legends  still  current  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Danube  is  the  following.  It  appears  that  the 
chief  architect  of  the  cathedral  had  an  apprentice  of  singu- 
lar acquirements  in  the  art,  and  possessing  so  much  of  his 
master's  confidence  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Danube.  He  set  to  work  with  so  little 
doubt  of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  laid  a  heavy  bet  with  his 
master  that  he  would  finish  the  bridge  before  the  other 
should  arrive  at  the  cope-stone  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
then  building  under  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  master. 
The  sacred  pile,  however,  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  ap- 
prentice began  to  feel  that  he  had  entered  into  a  very  rash 
and  foolish  competition,  in  which  he  had  only  the  prospect 
of  defeat  Rendered  desperate  by  these  reflections,  and 
finding  that  bridge-building  on  the  Danube  was  not  so  sim- 
ple a  process  as  he  had  imagined,  he  gaye  vent  to  a  fruitless 
volley  of  imprecations,  and  wished  the  arch-fiend  had 
charge  of  the  works !  Now,  speak  of  die  devil,  says  the  old 
proverb,  and  he  will  appear,  and  it  so  happened  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  speaker  uttered  the  wish,  than 
a  venerable  monk  stood  before  him,  and  offered  to  take  the 
work  into  his  own  hands. 

♦♦Who,  and  what  art  thou T  inquired  the  builder. 

"  A  poor  friar,"  said  the  fiend,  "  who,  in  his  youth  hav- 
ing learnt  something  of  thy  craft,  would  gladly  turn  bis 
knowledge  to  the  advantage  of  his  convent" 

"  So,  so !"  said  the  architect,  examining  his  sandals  rather 
narrowly,  "  I  think  I  see  a  cloven  hoof — ay,  by  our  lady, 
and  a  whisking  tail  to  boot !  But  no  matter ;  since  thou 
earnest  in  search  of  employment,  build  me  those  /fifteen 
arches  before  May-dsy,  and  thou  shall  have  a  devil's  fee  for 
thy  pains." 

"  And  what?"  inquired  the  fiend,  pridung  up  his  ears. 
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"  Why/'  answered  the  architect  coolly,  "  as  thou  hast  a 
particular  affection  for  the  souls  of  men,  I  will  insure  thee 
the  first  two— male  and  female— that  shall  cross  this  bridge." 

"  Say  three,  and  done,"  said  the  devil  greedily,  and  at 
the  same  time  throwing  off  his  friar's  habit 

"  Well,  then,  three  be  it,"  said  the  architect ;  and  here- 
upon the  fiend  grinned  with  joy,  and  danced  around  like  a 
satyr. 

Before  night-fall  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  were  set — 
the  stone  came  to  hand  ready  hewn — the  mortar  was  ready 
mixed — the  bridge  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  the  master, 
watching  his  rival's  progress  from  the  cathedral,  saw  that  the 
day  was  lost,  and,  stung  with  jealousy  and  disappointment, 
committed  that  fearful  act  which  is  still  perpetuated  by  a 
statue.  Now,  this  being  May -day  morning,  and  the  bridge 
complete,  a  large  crowd  was  collected  at  the  entrance,  all 
eager  to  be  the  first  to  open  so  new  and  magnificent  a 
thoroughfare  across  the  Danube.  Delighted  with  his  bar- 
gain, and  ready  to  pounce  on  the  three  first  who  should  set 
foot  on  the  arch,  the  devil  lay  in  ambush  under  the  second 
pier,  watching  his  prey. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  architect  to  the  crowd ;  "  stand  back '. 
In  the  opening  of  this  bridge  we  have  a  solemn  ceremony  to 
go  through,  before  it  can  be  pronounced  quiie  safe  for  the 
public.  Jacob,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  look  to  his  fore- 
man, "  let  the  strangers  take  precedence." 

And  at  these  words  a  rough  wolf-dog,  followed  by  a  cock 
and  hen,  were  set  at  large  on  the  bridge,  and  crossed  the 
first  arch.  At  the  same  instant  a  dreadful  noise  was  heard 
under  the  piers,  but  the  only  word  caught  by  the  multitude 
was,  "  Cheated — cheated  of  my  fee  !"  while  the  mangled 
remnants  of  the  three  animals  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. All  were  struck  with  amazement,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  a  procession  of  monks  had  pronounced  the 
bridge  quite  steadfast,  and  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water ;  for 
some,  more  clear-sighted  than  others,  had  boldly  affirmed 
that  the  arch-fiend  was  seen  on  the  bridge,  at  that  very  in- 
stqnt,  in  a  bodily  shape.  But  no  matter  for  that,  he  had  now 
"  gone,  and  ta'en  his  wages ;"  and  in  memory  of  an  act  in 
which  he  had  so  notably  outwitted  the  prince  of  darkness, 
the  architect  caused  the  figures  of  a  dog,  a  cock  and  a  hen 
to  be  carved  on  the  bridge,  as  may  be  seen  even  unto  this 
day. 

Keysler  concludes  one  of  his  letters  with  the  following 
account  of  an  odd  custom  which  prevailed  in  his  time  at  the 
peasants'  weddings  in  the  villages  near  Ratisbon : — "  When 
the  bridesman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  attends 
the  bridegroom  from  the  altar  to  the  choir,  he  pulls  him 
sharply  by  the  hair,  and  then  hits  him  a  good  box  on  the  ear, 
and  all  to  remind  him,  it  is  said,  of  what  the  priest  told  him 
in  regard  to  the  duty  which  he  owes  his  wife,  as  well  as  to 
fix  the  tnarriage.contract  more  effectually  in  his  memory. 
For  the  same  purpose  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  in  several 
provinces  of  Germany,  that  when  the  inhabitants  visited  the 
bounds  or  limits  of  the  several  districts,  any  boys  or  young 
persons,  who  happened  to  be  present,  were  soundly  drubbed 
at  the  principal  boundaries,  in  order  to  fix  the  idea  of  the 
"  place  more  strongly  in  their  memories !" — But  not  having 
met  with  any  similar  observances  at  the  village  wad- 
dings, or  at  the  adjustment  of  the  rural  boundaries  on  the 
Danube,  it  is  but  too  likely  that  these  edifying  customs  have 
been  laid  aside. 

Among  the  other  legendary  stories  connected  with  Ratis- 
bon, a  lively  and  popular  author  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  from  Gemeiner*s  Chronicle . — "  A  certain  worthy 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  not  contented  with  fleecing  his  flock 
according  to  the  a^roved  and  legitimate  method,  made  It  a . 


point  of  conscience  to  waylay  and  plunder  his  beloved 
brethren  whenever  they  ventured  near  the  castle  of  Donas- 
8tauff,  in  which  he  resided,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danebe,  a 
little  below  the  town.  In  the  month  of  November,  mcci_," 
says  the  chronicle,  H  tidingB  came  to  Donanstaoff  that  on 
the  following  morning  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  Albert  of 
Saxony  would  pass  that  way  with  a  gorgeous  and  gaJhuit 
escort  The  bait  was  too  tempting  for  the  prelate.  He  sal- 
lied out  upon  the  glittering  eortige,  and,  seizing  the  princess 
and  forty  of  her  noblest  attendants,  led  them  captive*  to 
Donaustauff.  The  remainder,  in  astonishment,  fled  for  re- 
dress, some  to  King  Conrad  and  others  to  Duke  Otbo,  at 
Landshut,  who  immediately  took  arms,  and  carrying  fire 
and  sword  into  the  episcopal  territories,  soon  compelled  the 
mitred  highwayman  to  make  restitution,  and  sue  for  mercy. 
|  Conrad,  satisfied  with  his  submission,  forgave  him ;  in  re. 
turn  for  which  the  bishop  bribed  a  vassal,  named  Conrad 
j  HohenfelB,  to  murder  his  royal  namesake.  Accordingly,  in 
the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  the  traitor  en- 
tered the  abbey  of  St  Emmeran,  where  the  king  had  taken 
up  his  abode,  and,  stealing  into  the  royal  chamber,  stabbed 
the  sleeper  to  the  heart !  Then,  running  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  threw  them  open  to  the  bishop  and  his  retainers, 
exclaiming  that  the  king  was  dead. 

"  The  traitors,  however,  were  sadly  disappointed.    Frie- 
drich  von  Ewesheim,  a  devoted  servant  of  the  king,  suspect- 
ing some  evil,  had  prevailed  on  the  monarch  to  exchange 
I  clothes  and  chambers  with  him,  and  the  assassin's  dagger 
!  had  pierced  the  heart,  not  of  Conrad,  but  of  his  true  and  gaL 
;  lant  officer.    The  bishop  escaped  the  royal  vengeance  by 
1  flight ;  but  the  abbot  of  St.  Emmeran,  who  had  joined  die 
i  conspirators,  was  flung  into  chains,  and   the  abbey,  the 
|  houses  of  the  chapter,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  residences 
|  were  plundered  by  tire  king's  soldiery.    The  pope,  aa  might 
I  be  expected,  sided  with  the  bishop,  and  excommunicated 
j  Conrad  and  Otho ;  bat  the  murderer,  Hohenfels,  after  having 
for  some  time  eluded  the  hands  of  justice,  was  at  last  killed 
by  a  thunderbolt" 

This  tradition,  abundantly  characteristic  of  those  remote 
times,  is  also  mentioned  by  Duller  and  other  picturesque 
writers  of  the  Danube. 


TrantUUdftr  tk*  Jtow  Mirrwr  from  the  French  #/  Lmri*  j 

THE  JAILER. 

In  that  terrible  and  glorious  time,  called  the  revolutionary 
tempest,  a  public  scene  transpired  in  a  village  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Bourdeaux,  the  recital  of  which  may  serve  as  a  pro- 
logue to  the  romantic  history  of  my  jailer. 

A  rabble  from  the  city,  led  on  by  a  commissary  of  the 
people,  a  commissary  improvise,  hurried  off  one  morning  to 
the  commune  de  Peasac,  and  approached  the  threshold  of 
the  famous  chateau  de  Malartic  The  chateau  had  belong- 
ed to  a  poor  devil  of  the  royalists,  to  a  patriot-aristocrat 
who  bad  just  expiated,  on  the  scaffold  in  the  place  Saint  Jo- 
lien,  the  crime  of  having  cried,  vive  BaiUy  /-—while  the 
noise  in  the  distance  of  the  axe  was  despatching  first  Bully, 
then  Barnave,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Lavoisier,  Thouret,  and 
Malesherbes !  The  rabble  of  which  I  am  speaking  broke, 
with  the  first  assault  of  the  popular  hand,  the  grilles  of  this 
old  residence,  which  the  imagination  of  the  crowd,  dazzled 
by  tales  of  fabulous  rumour,  fancied  contained  numerous 
treasures,  and  all  the  wonderful  splendours  of  aristocratic 
wealth. 

"  Whom  seek  you?  What  do  you  wantf  demanded  ab- 
ruptly, while  tottering  down  the  steps  of  the  grand  entrance, 
j  the  octogenarian  servant,  who  had  accompanied  bis  unfor- 
tunate master  even  to  the  bloody  steps  of  the  scaffold. 
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"  We  seek  no  one,"  replied  the  commissary  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  "  we  only  want  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  an  aristocrat, 
and  we  will  have  it !" 

*•  The  devil  !  and  where  is  thia  fortune  ?' 

"  In  the  cellars,  in  the  granaries,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
chateau." 

M  Indeed !  and  the  property  of  M.  de  Malartic  belongs  to 
you,  without  doubt?** 

"  It  belongs  to  the  nation  !" 

44  If  you  please,  where  is  the  nation?" 

"Here  it  is!" 

At  these  words  the  commissary  displayed  an  enormous 
tri-coloured  flag,  which  he  shook  with  a  convulsive  hand  ; 
the  enthusiastic  mob  began  to  shout,"  Vive  la  rtpubliqtte .'" 
while  the  official  orator  added,  in  a  stentorian  voice : 

*'  Citizens,  wherever  the  banner  is,  there  is  France !" 

44  Wonderful !"  replied  the  old  guardian  of  the  mansion. 
"  France  comes  to  knock  at  the  door  of  a  royalist ;  let  the 
door  be  opened  instantly  to  her !  Welcome,  citizens ;  the 
spirit  of  my  master  salutes  you !  It  appears  you  speak  of  a 
treasure  1  I  only  know  of  one  in  this  abode :  the  glorious 
memory  of  M.  de  Malartic  !  You  speak  of  jewels,  of 
millions  of  money,  of  diamonds,  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
Arabian  NigkU  ?  Enter,  and  search — perhaps  you  will 
find  it!" 

The  commissary,  Jean  Cabanis,  and  a  part  of  his  men, 
began  to  ransack  the  house,  the  chambers,  the  armories,  the 
furniture,  the  ceilings,  the  wainscot,  under  the  floors,  behind 
every  corner,  under  the  roofs,  everywhere,  with  thrusts  of 
pikes,  blows  of  hammers  and  axes,  without  finding  anything 
they  were  in  search  of,  with  loud  cries,  hurried  steps,  and 
frantic  gesticulations.  The  perquisition,  I  was  going  to  say 
the  domiciliary  demolition,  lasted  six  hours.  The  terrible 
vkiters  sadly  abused  the  posthumous  hospitality  of  M.  de 
Malartic ;  they  broke  all  the  windows  of  the  chateau ;  they 
tore  the  hangings,  the  velvet,  the  carpets,  and  many  rich 
Btofis ;  they  executed  the  poor  statues,  m  aristocratic  guise, 
the  refractory,  and  the  suspected ;  they  scattered  over  the 
garden. weeds  magnificent  paintings  of  religious  personages 
and  counter-revolutionists,  who  bore  on  their  foreheads  the 
holy  radiance  of  Christian  legends.  But,  alas !  in  vain  for 
the  revolutionists ;  there  were  no  more  jewels  nor  treasures 
among  them  than  in  the  turf  of  the  meadow,  no  more  cas- 
kets of  diamonds  than  in  the  dust  on  the  highwsy !  I  am 
wrong ;  just  as  they  were  finishing  the  massacre  of  the  in- 
nocent pictures,  they  heard  a  slight  noise,  a  mysterious 
rustling  on  the  other  side  of  a  partition  covered  with  splen- 
did canvas,  a  magnificent  painting  of  a  radiant  figure  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  picture  was  torn  in  the  profanation  of  a  wink, 
the  partition  flew  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  instead  of  a 
painted  Madona,  which,  indeed,  was  a  real  chef-d'oeuvre, 
the  profaaere  perceived,  kneeling  before  them,  her  eyes  lift. 
ed  to  heaven,  a  living  Madona,  wondrously  beautiful. 

The  lady,  the  virgin,  at  prayer*,  who  met  their  gaze  as 
if  by  celestial  enchantment,  was  so  pretty,  so  graceful,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  tenderly  inspired  ;  she  prayed  with  so 
much  fervour,  she  looked,  she  supplicated  heaven  so  ardent- 
ly, as  if  she  had  already  a  glimpse  of  it ;  she  had  so  much 
of  the  calmness  of  innocence  and  beatitude,  one  could  have 
fancied  her  mingling,  pell-mell,  with  the  angels  far  from  our 
world,  for  from  all  the  wicked  of  this  earth  ;  in  a  word,  it 
was  an  apparition  so  delightful,  so  ravishing,  so  divine,  that 
even  the  commissary  stopped  to  contemplate  her  in  silence, 
and  with  feelings  bordering  on  respect,  stupor  and  admira- 
tion. But  his  friends  took  it  into  their  heads  to  jeer  and 
laugh ;  the  most  impatient,  or  the  most  audacious,  dared 
advance  towards  her.    In  his  turn,  Cabanis  dared  place  him. 


self  before  her.  He  let  one  end  of  the  flag  fall  over  the 
kneeling  virgin,  as  if  to  put  her  life  and  her  honour  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  republic ;  then,  addressing  his  fiery 
companions  who  crowded  around  him  on  all  sides,  he  cried, 
in  a  formidable  voice : 

"  Citizens!  the  first  one  who  touches  this  woman,  the  first 
who  insults  her,  the  first  who  speaks  to  her— shall  die !" 

Thanks  to  heaven,  Cabanis  was  not  obliged  to  kill  any 
one ;  he  raised  the  beautiful  Christian  who  implored  heaven ; 
he  supplicated  her  to  be  seated  in  a  large  fauteuil  in  the  sa- 
loon ;  he  respectfully  took  off  his  red  cap ;  he  flung  away 
the  murderous  arms  that  might  frighten  the  lady ;  he  reas. 
cured  her  in  his  best  manner,  with  words,  and  smiles  that 
had  nothing  terrific  in  them ;  he  told  her,  with  emotion  that 
rendered  his  lips  tremulous: 

44  Whoever  you  are,  have  no  fear,  and  deign  to  reply  to 
me." 

"  To  whom  do  I  speak?  To  an  enemy  V 

44  No ;  to  a  citizen,  to  a  patriot,  to  an  honest  man." 

**  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?• 

*'  I  wish  to  know  what  you  were  doing  there  alone,  con. 
ceded  from  all  eyes,  in  that  retreat  so  sad  and  so  mise- 
rable, without  air,  without  room,  without  libertv,  without 
light!" 

"  I  was  praying  God  for  you !" 

"For  us r 

"  Yes,  for  my  father's  murderers ,w 

"  Who,  then,  are  you  7"   • 

41 1  am  the  daughter  of  an  aristocrat  I  am  Mademoiselle 
de  Malartic !" 

To  bear  such  a  name — was  it  not  a  great  crime  ?  Tho 
commissary  of  the  people  must  discharge  faithfully  his  fear, 
ful  duty,  though  his  heart  forbid  him.  The  mob  cried  in  the 
chateau : 

"  Bring  down  the  aristocrat !" 

Cabanis  was  obliged  to  command  our  heroine,  who  was 
already  hn'protige,  to  rise  in  haste,  and  venture  1n  the 
midst  of  her  enemies,  to  obey  the  law,  and  follow  him. 

44  Adieu !  we  shall  see  each  other  again  in  a  better 
world !"  said  Mademoiselle  Malartic,  giving  her  hand  to  kiss 
to  the  last  of  her  father's  servants. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven !"  stammered  the  old  man, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Cabanis,  "where  is  she  going?' 
Where  are  you  going  to  take  her  ?  Where  are  you  dragging 
her  thus  r 

"  To  death !"  replied  one  of  the  mob. 

"  To  martyrdom  !"  replied  Mademoiselle  Malartic. 

"  To  liberty !"  murmured  the  commissary  of  the  people. 

Some  hours  afterwards,  she  was  thrown  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  fort  du  Ha  ;  the  same  evening  the  jailer  of  the  prison 
was  dismissed,  I  know  not  why  nor  how.  He  was  old,  they 
said  ;  and  was  replaced  by  a  young  and  terrible  man,  by  an 
inexorable  patriot,  whose  courage,  resolution,  and  popular 
influence  was  the*  boast  of  the  whole  village.  This  new 
jailer  we  know  already ;  a  few  moments  since,  he  bore  the 
badge  of  a  commissary  of  the  people,  and  was  called  Jean 
Cabanis. 

The  next  day  what  a  singular  surprise  for  Mademoiselle 
Malartic  !  Instead  of  the  villa  nous  jailer,  who  was  so  harsh 
to  her  the  evening  before,  she  saw  entering  her  dungeon 
the  man  of  the  people,  who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  smile  on 
her,  to  encourage  and  defend  her  in  the  grand  saloon  of  her 
father's  chateau.  Cabanis  took  her  hand  in  the  humblert 
manner  possible.  He  led  her  rapidly  through  the  windings 
of  a  dark  and  fearful  labyrinth,  in  which  was  heard  only  the 
doleful  echoes  of  groans,  prayers  and  sobs.    They  walked 
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thus  for  a  long  time  through  the  prison,  the  one  carrying  the 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  she,  feeble,  trembling— be,  eager,  at- 
tentive to  all  her  steps,  movements,  gestures,  in  order  the 
better  to  guide  the  intricate  way,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
to  have  the  right,  so  sweet,  to  take  her  and  sustain  her  in 
his  arms.  At  last  the  mysterious  guide  pushed  his  foot 
against  a  door,  very  low,  very  thick,  armed  with  iron,  and 
behold  our  fair  prisoner  in  a  room  whose  aspect  alone  elicit- 
ed a  cry  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Judge :  there  was  air,  flow- 
ers, light,  in  this  kind  of  cell ;  an  odoriferous  breeze  swept 
through  the  grating  of  the  window,  the  sun  was  sporting  in 
a  long  spiral  line  of  luminous  dust,  and  small  bunches  of 
stock  gillyflowers  were  luxuriantly  waving  on  the  outside  of 
the  window,  in  the  fissures  of  the  wall.  Mademoiselle 
Malartic  mounted  a  stool ;  she  gathered  a  flower,  which  she 
deigned  to  present  to  her  guardian,  to  her  jailer,  saying, 
with  a  sad  smile : 

"  Monsieur,  I  owe  to  you  alone,  I  am  sure,  all  the  charm- 
ing luxury  of  my  last  abode  in  this  world.  One  day  more, 
one  instant,  perhaps,  and  without  doubt  I  shall  no  longer 
exist  Here  is  a  poor  innocent  gillyflower,  a  beautiful  jewel, 
is  it  not,  which  I  have  just  gathered  from  the  brilliant  trea- 
sures of  my  jewel-box  of  flowers!  Accept  it,  Monsieur; 
'tis  all  I  possess ;  and  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  your  unhappy 
frotigi" 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  keep  it !"  replied  Cabanis ; 
and  the  untractable  republican  pressed  carefully  the  little 
flower  of  the  aristocrat.  "  Mfjfomoiselle,"  he  resumed  in  a 
low  voice,  "  have  you  anything  to  command  me,  any  duty 
to  prescribe?" 

"  Yes ;  but  at  first  I  have  one  question  to  ask.  Do  you 
believe  I  shall  have  long  to  live  F» 

"I  hope  sol" 

"  Vory  well,  if  it  may  be  so,  I  claim  for  your  generous 
friendship  a  prayer-book,  some  apparel  from  my  wardrobe, 
two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry,  and  a  little  money,  which 
you  can  send  and  take  for  me,  from  the  chateau-—** 

"  I  shall  go  myself  to  the  village  to-night,  and,  if  it  please 
God,  you  shall  have  them  all  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  not  all,  Monsieur ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed 
of  such  exaction.    I  also  ask  for  a  pen,  ink  and  paper." 

"  It  shall  be  so,  though  I  may  lose  my  reputation,  my 
honour,  and  perhaps  my  life !  But,  no  matter;  speak,  com- 
mand, tell  your  humble  servant  to  arise,  I  will  stand  up ;  to 
kneel,  and  I  will  kneel ;  go,  and  I  will  go.  Obey !  I  will 
obey ;  die !  if  it  is  necessary ;  and  I  will  die  !  Adieu !" 
♦  The  jailer  went,  or  rather  rushed,  out  of  the  apartment ; 
be  shut  the  wicket  violently,  and  for  a  week  the  unfortunate 
found  neither  strength  nor  courage  to  appear  before  the  eyes 
of  the  noble  lady,  the  prisoner  of  distinction,  whom  he 
thought  he  had  offended ;  only  a  turnkey,  a  man  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Cabanis,  was  charged  to  carry  secretly  to  Made- 
moiselle Malartic  the  things  she  had  asked  for,  and  every- 
thing else  she  wished.  Every  day  the  valet  of  the  prison 
went  to  receive  his  orders  from  her,  whose  desire,  whose 
fancy,  whose  least  word,  was  equal  to  the  commandment  of 
an  irrevocable  law,  to  the  amorous  jailer. 

One  morning,  at  an  hour  which  was  not  the  daily  time  for 
the  turnkey's  visit,  the  noise  of  the  bolt  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Mademoiselle  Malartic.  Some  one  softly  opened 
the  door,  and  the  beautiful  captive  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
I  dare  not  say  a  cry  of  pleasure,  at  the  sight  of  the  poor 
Cabanis,  who  advanced  towards  her  trembling,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  who  said,  in  the  confused  manner  of  a  timid 
visiter: 

44  Reassure  yourself,  Mademoiselle  ;  it  is  nodiing — it  is 
only  me  !*' 


4  Come  here !"  replied  she,  smiling ;  "  come  here !  Let 
me  scold  you,  and  let  me  thank  you !  You  are  the  secret 
genius,  who  knows  how  to  pity  my  misfortunes.  Have  you 
sworn  to  be  only  for  your  friend  an  invisible  genius  ?  Speak, 
Monsieur ;  you  have  promised  to  obey  me.  I  command  you 
to  reply,  and  I  will  listen  to  you.** 

"  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  jailer,  blushing  at  the  gra- 
cious familiarity  of  his  prisoner,  "  the  reason  which  now 
brings  me  to  you  is  this:  I  have  promised  to  obey  yon,  it  is 
true,  and  to  serve  you  in  need,  even  beyond  my  right  and 
duty ;  and  so  I  do  what  I  can — " 

"I  know  it!" 

"  Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  I  have  taken  at  first  sight, 
without  knowing  it,  without  wishing  it,  a  lively  sentiment 
of  unlimited  friendship,  an  irresistible  attachment  to  a 
person — " 

"  For  me,  perhaps?" 

"  Alas  I  Yes.  I  think  of  you  so  often  that  I  am  thinking 
of  you  all  the  time.  I  speak  so  frequently  of  your  beauty, 
of  your  merit,  that  lately  I  speak  of  nothing  else.  You  are 
the  only  subject  of  my  conversation  with  the  prisonen  I 
visit.  Thanks  to  my  words,  to  my  praises,  to  my  admira- 
tion, every  one  fancies  they  know  you ;  every  one  here  loves 
you  already,  respects  you,  admires  you.  A  few  days  since 
it  was  I  who  delighted  to  speak  of  you  to  everybody,  now 
everybody  delights  to  speak  of  you  to  me ;  this  flatters  me, 
and  I  am  happy  !  Just  now,  I  was  chatting  with  a  young 
prisoner,  very  intellectual,  very  amiable ;  a  handsome  no- 
bleman, who  is  called  M.  de  Castlra.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

M  No." 

"  M.  de  Casters,  who  has  not  the  honour  of  knowing  yon, 
expressed  to  me  on  your  account  the  most  charming  things. 
While  talking  thus,  in  regard  to  you,  he  began  to  write  with 
charcoal  upon  the  white  walls  of  his  chamber  some  poetry ; 
when  I,  in  the  hope  it  would  enliven  you  and  please  yon, 
told  him  he  ought  to  write  some  verses  for  the  amusement 
of  his  pretty  neighbour !  But  he  had  neither  pens  nor  paper. 
I  gave  him  my  portfolio  and  pencil.  He  wrote  poetic  com- 
pliments and  beautiful  things,  which  I  had  not  the  hardihood 
to  read,  and  now  I  have  brought  them  to  you,  in  the  hope 
they  may  divert  you," 

The  impromptu  of  M.  de  Castera  was  only  a  simple,  sad 
jest,  which,  I  believe,  he  entitled,  "Liberty  t»  prim*.n 
These  miserable  rhymes,  after  having  been  read  and  re-read, 
were  hastily  returned  to  Cabanis,  with  the  wish  he  would  in- 
stantly  return  them  to  the  prison-poet ;  but  the  jailer,  with, 
out  any  suspicion,  without  any  reflection,  told  her,  with  a 
naivete  truly  exemplary : 

M  Do  better  than  send  back  what  be  has  addressed  to  yea. 
Answer  him  in  prose  or  verse,  as  you  please.  Do  not  laugh 
at  my  folly,  Mademoiselle  ;  in  prison  the  least  amusement 
offers  a  great  charm,  and  I  should  be  right  glad  if  you  would 
accept  this  pleasure." 

Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  Mademoiselle  Malartic  that 
the  singular  proposal  of  Cabanis  was  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable, in  such  a  place  and  under  such  circumstances.  The 
singularity  of  such  an  adventure,  the  strangeness  of  this  in- 
timacy of  two  beings,  invisible  to  each  other,  who  were 
going  to  speak  from  a  distance,  to  become  acquainted,  to  ap. 
predate,  and  to  comprehend  each  other,  in  spite  of  doors 
bolted  and  barred,  had  something  very  attractive  for  the  cu- 
riosity, the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  lady.  Mademoiselle 
Malartic  consented,  with  the  best  possible  grace,  to  lend  her- 
self to  the  romantic  propositions  of  the  nobleman  and  the 
jailer.  She  deigned  the  poet  a  reply,  and  the  next  day  an- 
other demand  from  M.  de  Castera  obliged  her,  in  conscience, 
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to  send  another  answer.  The  day  after,  days  after  that,  a 
whole  month,  the  letter-box  of  Cabanis  received)  with  rare 
punctuality,  the  intimate  confidences  of  the  new  friends ; 
and  this  epistolary  intrigue  continued  its  little,  mysterious 
round,  its  little,  poetic  course.  The  verses  of  M.  de  Castera 
were,  in  turn,  witty,  gallant,  frivolous,  tender  and  passion- 
ate ;  the  poet  sang  his  prettiest  aire,  the  aire  most  variable, 
gliding  at  will  over  all  the  notes  of  his  amorous  lute ;  the 
prose  of  Mademoiselle  de  Malartie  never  failed  of  being 
adorable,  and  if  at  times  she  seemed  fearful,  embarrassed, 
modest,  trembling,  it  was,  perhajw,  because  the  genius  of 
the  abode  wickedly  brushed  her  pen ;  and  her  imagination 
and  her  heart  quarrelled  with  her  mind  and  reason. 

What  shall  I  say  of  this  gentle  adventure,  of  this  ro- 
mance by  letters,  of  the  gallantry  which  feared  neither  pri- 
son, nor  jailers,  nor  judges,  nor  the  scaffold  ?  Tell  me,  do 
you  not  remember  that  sympathetic  religion,  which  informs 
us  of  those  sister  souls,  born  of  two  kisses,  the  same  day, 
the  same  minute,  and  who  seek  each  other  throughout  the 
world,  suffering  a  long  time  in  the  search,  and  who  at  last 
meet  some  happy  day,  in  space,  in  heaven,  or  I  know  not 
where,  to  adore  each  other,  and  be  united  in  a  secret  caress? 
Well,  it  was  thus  with  the  soul  of  this  noble,  and  with  the 
soul  of  this  lady ;  they  began  to  love  while  still  seeking  each 
other ;  and  the  amorous  history  of  my  two  prisoners  might 
well  be  entitled,  "  Love  without  sight !" 

However,  M.  de  Castera  had  eyes  to  see  and  admire  her 
whom  he  loved  unseen,  and  therefore  desired  ardently  to 
have  what  he  called  an  interview  in  the  air,  if  it  were  only 
a  single  look,  a  sigh,  a  word.  Mademoiselle  de  Malartie 
was  always  alone,  always  ennuyee,  always  sad ;  she  wanted 
courage  to  refuse  the  desire  of  her  corresponding  lover. 
They  prayed,  they  supplicated  Cabanis,  who  only  suspected, 
in  the  so-much-wished-for  meeting,  a  mere  desire  to  lessen 
the  sadness  of  their  solitude ;  and  one  night,  thanks  to  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  jailer,  the  two  congenial,  the  two  sister- 
souls,  met  in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  the  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
handsome  nobleman,  the  other  in  the  ravishing  form  of  a 
peerless  lady ! 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  first  interview  of  Castera  and  Made, 
moiselle  de  Malartie  was  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  Caba- 
nis, who  was  one  too  many  for  the  mysterious  scene  of  a 
tete-a-tete ;  for  many  days,  gallantry  was  reduced  to  a  con- 
versation on  politics;  the  eyes  alone  of  our  two  lovers 
hazarded  to  speak  of  love ! 

The  patience  of  the  prisoners  was  not  doomed  to  endure 
a  long  trial  M.  de  Castera,  encouraged  by  the  not  very 
elear^aghted^weakness  of  Cabanis,  resolved  to  see  and  con- 
vene with  Mademoiselle  de  Malartie,  without  witnees,  with- 
out interruption,  without  the  jailer.  The  genius  of  the  prison 
is  an  admirable  magician,  and  when  he  (alls  in  love  there  is 
infallible  power.  With  what  means,  what  stratagems,  what 
fortunate  inventions  he  inspired  the  audacity  of  M.  de  Cas- 
tera, to  conduct  him  in  secret  to  the  feet  of  the  lady,  heaven 
only  knows,  and  I  do  not  care.  What  concerns  me  to  know, 
and  to  inform  you,  is  the  denouement  of  my  story,  and  here 
itfe. 

One  evening,  after  the  customary  round  of  the  turnkeys, 
Castera  had  the  good  fortune  and  address  to  glide  into  the 
chamber  of  Mademoiselle  Malartie,  who  at  first  protested 
against  the  amorous  burglary  that  had  opened  her  door, 
against  the  gentle  intrusion  into  her  domiciL  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  imprudent  was  young,  handsome,  eloquent  and 
enthusiastic.  He  besought  her,  on  both  knees,  clasped 
hands,  and  eyes  veiled  with  large  tears,  which  also  had  their 
affecting  merit  and  sweet  language ;  the  least  cry,  the  least 
complaint,  the  least  alarm,  would  ruin  and  separate  them 


forever  from  each  other.  Then,  too,  had  not  both  many 
things  to  say,  many  questions  to  ask,  many  vows  to  inter- 
change, many  castles  to  build  on  the  golden  sand  of  the  fu- 
ture ?  Mademoiselle  de  Malartie,  whom  Castera  now  called 
Laurette,  yielded  so  far,  at  first,  as  to  raise  him  up,  and  to 
listen  to  him ;  then  she  deigned  to  reply,  afterwards  conde- 
scended to  smile  upon  him,  and  at  last  affected,  transported, 
too  happy  with  all  she  had  heard,  with  all  she  had  hoped, 
perhaps,  sighed  profoundly,  leaned  her  beautiful  head  on  the 
arm  of  her  lover,  who  only  asked  to  support  her,  gently 
closed  her  eyes  and  began  to  weep  I  At  that  moment  a 
violent  shock  was  heard,  the  bolts  of  the  door  gave  way, 
and  the  jailer  appeared  on  the  threshold,  pale,  motionless 
from  anger ;  his  look  fixed  on  the  nobleman,  with  a  terrible 
voice  he  cried : 

"  Aristocrat,  villain !  Speak,  answer  quickly — how  came 
you  here  at  this  hour?" 

**  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Castera,  without  con- 
cern or  fear,  "  I  came  to  console  a  lady,  who  suffers  from 
weariness  in  her  captivity.  I  came  to  love  one  who  loves 
me,  and  I  wipe  away  with  my  kisses  the  sweetest  tears  on 
earth !  Monsieur  Cabanis,  I  present  to  you  Madame  the 
Marchioness  de  Castera" 

"  Indeed !  When  was  the  wedding,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis !" 

"  To-morrow  —  provided  God  sends  us  a  priest  and 
liberty  !•• 

"  To-morrow,  for  you,  for  her — the  scaffold  !" 

The  awful  word,  the  scaffold,  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  a 
jailer,  made  Mademoiselle  de  Malartie  tremble.  One  would 
have  thought  the  preparations  for  the  terrible  punishment 
were  already  before  her.  She  approached  Cabanis;  she 
took  his  hand,  pressed  it  between  both  of  here ;  she  prayed 
him  to  listen,  and  said : 

"  I  have  found  in  you  a  protector,  a  true  friend,  and  that 
obliges  me  to  repose  in  you  a  confidence—" 

The  jailer  sadly  hung  down  his  head. 

"  Monsieur  Cabanis,"  resumed  the  lady,  "  if  you  still  love 
me,  I  beg  a  favour.    Pardon  me  !" 

The  jailer  regarded  her  without  anger. 

41  My  friend,"  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Malartie,  "  I 
am  going  to  confess  to  you  in  few  words,  heart  to  heart ; 
you  shall  be  my  judge  !" 

The  jailer  began  to  blush  with  joy  and  pride. 

"  I  owe  to  the  generous  care  you  took  to  cheer  and  divert 
my  mind  the  first  and  the  last  poetic  billet  of  M.  de  Castlra. 
Is  it  not  true,  Cabanis  T 

"Yes!" 

*'  I  owe  to  your  devotion  to  a  prisoner  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing received,  in  the  solitude  of  my  prison,  the  visits  of  M 
de  Castera,  whom  you  brought  to  me  yourself,  once,  twen- 
ty, a  hundred  times.    Is  it  not  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  wrong  !" 

"  Alas !  my  friend,  you  alone  have  been  to  blame.  I  re- 
ceived your  protigi  with  politeness;  I  have  received  him 
with  pleasure.  You  showed  him  the  way  to  my  room,  and 
he  has  dared  to  come  and  see  me  without  you.  You  praised 
an  unfortunate  captive  so  highly!  You  have  repeated  so 
often  the  merits  of  a  noble  prisoner !  Thanks  to  you,  M.  de 
Castera  began  to  love  me ;  while  I — I  know  not  how— I 
did  not  hate  him.  Just  now,  a  moment  since,  a  noble  offer- 
ed me  his  name,  and  I  accepted  it  He  offered  me  his  for- 
tune, I  have  promised  to  partake  it  with  him.  He  assures 
me  happiness,  and  I  hope  for  it !  This  is  our  crime.  You 
invoke  the  justice  of  the  executioner  to  punish  us!  ^ery 
well,  my  friend,  let  him  do  so!** 

"  The  executioner  will  arrive  too  late,  Mademoiselle !" 
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replied  the  jailer.  "  The  executioner  will  call  to-morrow 
and  you  will  depart  to-night !" 

•*  This  night !" 

"  Yes ;  up  and  follow  me !  Quick,  quick !  I  have  dis- 
guises for  you.  There  is  money  in  your  pockets,  and  away 
to  the  frontiers !  I  came  this  evening  to  save  you,  and  I  will 
save  you!  In  your  turn,  Mademoiselle,  pardon  me  for 
trembling,  for  weeping  thus,  like  a  fool.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  see  you,  I  speak  to  you,  I  admire  you  for  the  last 
time  !  Adieu,  then,  and  think  of  the  jailer  in  the  fort  du 
Ha,  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  think  of!'* 


for  in 


to  them,  it  seems,  ha  ascribed  ail 


The  next  day  M.  de  Castera  and  Mademoiselle  de  Malar, 
tic  were  travelling,  with  all  speed,  far  away  from  the  vil- 
lage. Three  days  later,  and  they  succeeded  in  entering 
Spain,  and  Cabanis  nearly  died  from  joy  on  learning  the 
happy  news. 

The  departure  of  the  two  prisoners  was  still  unknown  to 
any  one.  Morning  and  evening  the  jailer  continued  to  make 
his  usual  visits  to  tlie  rooms  the  nobleman  and  the  lady  had 
inhabited.  The  sight  of  the  modest  apartment  that  had 
served  for  the  retreat  of  Mademoiselle  de  Malartic  inspired 
poor  Cabanis  with  singular  ideas,  with  amorous  childishness, 
that  bordered  on  intoxication  or  delirium.  He  delighted  to 
touch,  to  kiss,  one  by  one,  of  the  articles,  the  books,  the 
papers  of  his  ancient  prisoner.  He  played  with  the  flowers 
in  the  window  she  had  forgotten  to  gather ;  he  followed  with 
his  eyes  the  long  spiral  column  of  luminous  dust  that  shone 
on  h«*r  figure  ;  he  listened  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  that  once 
sang  for  her ;  he  looked  upon  the  horizon  she  had  contem- 
plated bo  many  times,  the  stars  she  had  doubtless  adored, 
and  tlie  beautiful  clouds  she  had  seen  passing  in  the 
heavens ! 

Cabanis  went  every  day  to  remember,  to  weep,  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  enchantment  of  such  ecstasies  until  he 
became  almost  crazy.  One  evening,  after  one  of  these 
strange  visits  he  loved  to  pay  to  his  absent  friend,  the  jailer 
deserted  the  prison,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  re- 
doubtable tribunal,  recounted  before  the  judges  the  innocent 
story  of  his  love,  and  claimed  from  their  justice  the  chastise- 
ment of  a  criminal,  convicted  of  having  favoured  the  escape 
of  two  state  prisoners,  of  two  suspected,  of  two  aristocrats ! 

Cabanis  was  arrested,  judged  and  condemned.  Conduct- 
ed to  the  fort  du  Ha,  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  cart,  the 
former  jailer  obtained  from  the  turnkey  permission  to  visit 
once  more  the  chamber  of  Mademoiselle  de  Malartic ;  he 
then  marched  gaily  to  the  scaffold,  shouting,  "  Vive  la 
France .'"  "  Vive  la  liberie .'"  ••  Vive  la  republique  /"  e.  p. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  KISS. 

TOLD  BY  A  LADY. 

What  a  poor,  persecuted  race  the  bachelor  tribe  are,  to 
be  sure! 

There's  my  dear,  kind-hearted  friend  and  neighbour,  Ben 
Aubrey ;  the  very  beau  ideal  of  what  one  imagines  in  a 
single  gentleman,  quite  given  over  to  single-blessedness. 
The  "  convenient  cousin  Ben"  of  all  the  young  ladies ;  the 
"  rich  uncle  Ben"  of  all  the  young  gentlemen ;  and  the 
"  good-natured  Ben"  of  all  the  old  ones.  Thievery  same 
44  convenient,  rich,  good-natured"  individual  have  the  fates 
taken  a  pleasure  in  spiting  for  the  last  eighteen  years ;  and 
it  is  really  quite  pathetic  to  hear  him  recount  his  experience 
in  the  "  great  bubble  of  human  existence,"  as  he  is  wont  to 
style  j|  winding  up  hit  rather  prosy  description  with  a  very 
earnest  appeal  to  the  young  men  to  take  warning  from  his 
experience ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  beware  of  the  "  fasci- 


nating sex ;" 
his  troubles. 

This  I  hold  to  be  very  ungrateful  in  him,  inannueh  as  he 
was  a  very  great  favourite  among  the  ladies,  both  yotirg 
and  old ;  and  not  a  merry-meeting  of  young  girls  could 
take  place  in  our  neighbourhood  but  "  convenient  cousin 
Ben"  was  sure  to  be  invited,  and  a  strict  injunction  laid 
upon  his  not  **  failing  to  come."  A  hint  might  also  be 
thrown  out,  that  the  two  handsome  nephews  who  resided 
with  him  would  be  welcome  too ;  and  one  or  two  crabbed 
old  maids  was  heard  once  to  declare,  that  M  cousin  Ben 
owed  his  popularity  among  the  young  ladies  mere  to  those 
fashionable  dandies  by  his  side  than-  to  himself.''  A  very 
uncharitable  remark,  I  must  confess,  although  scarcely  to  be 
noticed  when  one  remembers  who  made  it 

Fine  matches,  indeed,  were  those  two  young  men,  both 
being  in  possession  of  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  profession 
that  promised  to  more  than  double  it ;  besides  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  gentlemen,  united  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  an  excellent  character,  and  an  elegant,  dignified 
address. 

No  wonder  cousin  Ben  was  bo  popular  with  the  young 
ladies !  and  no  wonder  that  they  never  pouted  when  he  ex. 
ercised  bis  privilege  of  "  old  bachelorism,"  and  •'  made  the 
young  men's  hearts  flutter,"  to  use  his  own  expressions,  by 
kissing  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room. 

The  blushing  beauties  considered  it  quite  a  compliment  to 
be  kissed  by  cousin  Ben,  and  "Oh,  you  saucy  fellow  F  was 
all  the  resistance  he  ever  got,  with  one  single  exception ; 
and  that,  alas !  altered  the  whole  destiny  of  cousin  Ben ;  aa 
I  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

It  seems  he  took  quite  a  fancy  to  a  cousin  of  one  of  hie 
most  intimate  lady-friends,  a  fair,  blushing  creature  of  twen- 
ty.three,  or  thereabouts,  though  scarcely  looking  eighteen ; 
with  a  complexion  that  rivalled  the  whitest  lily  and  the 
deepest  rose-tint  that  ever  blossomed,  joined  to  a  frank, 
open,  joyous  countenance,  that  seemed  to  mirror  a  kinder 
heart  and  a  more  obliging  will  than  ever  before  blessed  a 
human  vision ;  at  least  so  thought  cousin  Ben,  when  he  was 
first  introduced  to  Miss  Green,  "  my  cousin  from  the  coun- 
try," and  the  whole  evening  was  spent  by  him  in  doing 
"  the  agreeable"  to  the  fair  stranger. 

The  lady  soon  got  over  her  timidity,  and  chatted  and 
laughed  with  a  beautiful  and  natural  simplicity,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  former  experience  and  present  avowed  radifierence 
to  the  sex,  quite  put  poor  cousin  Ben's  heart  in  a  delightful 
flutter  that,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  resist. 

Oh  !  how  the  sweet  ringing  sound  of  that  cheerful  voice 
woke  up  the  long-pent  feelings  of  his  breast,  and  how  ear- 
nestly be  wished  he  might  dare  love  the  bright  being  before 
him,  with  but  one  single  ray  of  success.  Oh  how  earnestly 
he  would  sue,  bow  carefully  he  would  watch  every  avenne 
to  the  heart,  and  anticipate  every  wish,  until  at  last  it  wonld 
surrender  to  his  well-tried  love,  and  bless  him  with  some 
prospect  of  return. 

Such  were  the  ideas  that  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind 
after  an  hour's  intercourse  with  Miss  Green;  bat,  alee! 
when  bis  eye  turned  upon  his  young  and  handsome  nephews, 
he  felt  how  preposterous  was  the  idea,  and,  with  a  stilled 
sigh,  he  resolutely  turned  his  thoughts  from  the  subject,  and 
answered  the  summons  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  laughing- 
ly offering  him  sibyl-leaves,  with  the  intention  of  telling  his 
fortune. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  ray  of  light  flitted  across  his  for 
once  sombre  countenance,  as  he  bethought  him  of  his  part- 
ing privilege— the  much-envied  kiss— that  no  fair  lips  had 
ever  yet  denied  him  "  since  his  hair  had  commenced  torn- 
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BBAUT1PUJL  FAlTCnr  DBYOOODS. 

EDWARDli.  MYERS, 

871  Broadway, 

Respectfully  cells  the  attention  or  the  ladies  to  a  new  and 
beautiful  stock  of  Fancy  Goods,  received  by  the  Havre  packets, 
of  the  latest  Paris  styles,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  about  making  presents  during  the  holidays.  Among 
which  may  be  found  :— 
Rich  Embroidered  White  Watered  Poult  de  Soue  Dresses  for 

weddings  and  balls. 
Rich  Embroidered  Crapes  and  Tarleton  robes,  of  all  colours 

and  styles.  . 

Rich  Embroidered  Muslin  Robes,  from  one  to  six  fold,  with 

embroidery  between  each. 
Rich  Figured  Illusion  Robes,  filled  centres,  and  embroidered 

skirt. 
Striped  Tarleton  Dresses  with  folds,  entire  new  style. 
Striped,  Plain,  and  Watered  Berragea  of  all  colours,  Tarleton 

ditto. 
Very  Rich  Brocade  Poult  de  Soue,  Figured  Satins,  and  Gro  de 

Naples. 
Superior  Camelion  Silks,  light  and  dark  colours,  18  and  24 

inches  wide. 
Rich  Plaid  and  Striped  Camelions,  Poult  de  Soue. 
Black  Watered  Gro  de  Naples,  of  all  qualities,  White  ditto. 
Satins  of  all  colours,  Gro  de  Afrique,  and  fro  de  Orleans. 
Mousselin  de  Laines,  of  every  quality  and  style. 
Raris  Style  Plaid,  and  Striped  Cashmere,  all  prices. 
Striped  Cashmeres  de  Ecoss,  6-4,  very  beautiful. 
Latest  style  Crape  de  Laines,  and  Chusans,  black  and  coloured. 
Very  rich  Embroidered  Satin  Cloaks,  trimmed  with  gimp  and 

bogle  work. 
Embroidered  Velvet  and  Cloth  Cloaks  of  the  latest  Paris  style. 
Embroidered  Velvet  Mantillas,  Cardinals,  Capes,  and  Coats. 
Opera  and  Ball  Clonks,  an  entire  new  and  beautiful  article. 
White,  black,  and  coloured  Brocha,  Long  and  Square  Shawls. 
New  style  Victoria  Nett  Shawls,  an  entire  new  article. 
Woollen  Shawls,  of  every  description,  and  at  all  prices. 
Black  and  blue  Bombazines,  Alpacca's,  Chnly,  and  Lustres. 
4-4  to  10-4  Black  Crapes,  Lusse  and  Crape  Veils. 
French  Merinoea,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  all  prices. 
Linens,  of  all  kinds  and  every  price. 

Damask  and  Damask  Table  Cloths,  all  sizes,  up  to  $60  per  pair. 
Towelling  of  every  description,  Damask  Napkins — French 

ditto. 
English  and  German  Cotton  Hose,  black,  white,  and  coloured, 

at  all  prices, 
White  and  Black  Silk  Hose,  Plain,  Embroidered,  and  Open 

Worked. 
Men's  Silk  Hosiery,  Children's  Silk  and  Cotton  ditto. 
Ladies  Long  While  Kid  Gloves,  with  Bracelet  and  Tassel. 
Ladies  White,  Black,  and  Coloured  Gloves ;  Men's  ditto, 
tinea  Cambric  Handkerchiefs— Plain  Reviere  Handkerchiefs, 

Stitched  and  Embroidered. 
Witkan  extensive  assortment  of  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
Scans,  Fancy  Points,  and  Handkerchiefs — all  of  which  will 

be  offered  at  the  lowe&t  possible  price. 
E.  R.  M.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to 
hit  EVENING  DRESSES, 

Comprising  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  assortment  that  can 

be  found  in  the  city.  N13 


I  TTOTTKO  At  BlililS, 
259  and  260  Broadway,  corner  off  Warren**** 

(DIBKCTLY  OPrOllTK  THE  CITY  BALL,) 

IMPORTERS 

OP  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY   MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCS, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,   CHINA,   fcC., 

Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  present*,  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic ;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelopes,  &c.  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities ;  Cutlery ;  Umbrel- 
las and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen*'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimmings ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  aQd  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament:  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sale. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy — that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style.  N15 


WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

No*  343  Broadway, 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  THE  TABERNACLE, 

Respectfully  iriVite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
visiting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Rooms, 
where  they  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  a*  low  as  the  articles  can 
be  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere, 
an  unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
Mantel  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also, 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally, in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
m  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation.        Nil 


F A.TSX7T  BZ1A8TIC  SBOTJTLDSB  BBA.CB. 

PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 
Broadway,  corner  off  Park  Place. 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  full  confidence  in  its  superiority 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.  This 
article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  the  back, 
and  expand  the  chest ;  giving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits.  Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely : 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  upright 
position.  They  can  be  wom  with  perfect  ease,  being  formed 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  impediment 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Belt. 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Parsells,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  recommended 
as  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  &,  AGATE, 
237  Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 

Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Gloves,  Ready-made 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  Linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchiefs. 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool,.  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  and 
Drawers ;  Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  &c.  Ac.  Parsells  & 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  most 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  Scarfs,  having 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  that  will  warrant 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  articles. 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  and 
varied.  Nil 


AITirVAL8  FOB  1844k  FOB  8JLZJ3 
BY  JOHN   C.jRIKER, 
Bookseller  and  Publisher,  129  Fulton-afreet* 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  Rose  of 
Sharon,  The  Magnolia,  The  Iris,  &c,  Ac,  at  prices  very  much 
reduced.     - 

Tbeoljgical,  School,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.         N15 


XT  New  SuBsjcmnsms  can  be  supplied  with  the  New  Mirror  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume.  XI 
B7*  Immediate  application  will,  however,  be  pcceaaary.  ^J  _  _ 


»  t  proper  manner,  well  put  up,  end  properly  directed.    Address,  Morris,  Willie  <fe  Co.  4  Ann  street,  New  York.— Clubbing :  Any  * 
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t.  jmwujLfias  &  ooMPAinr, 
DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS, 

No.  231  Broadway,  American  Hotel, 

(OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN,) 

Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  goodg  received  per  last 
steamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Clothe,  Cassimeres,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  <fcc,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravat*,  Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  &c. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  with 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  It  from  2d  to  '33  per  cent  leas  Jhan 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  must  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  qualify  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtouta,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coals, 
Pantaloons,  Vests,  Ac.  N15 


jr.  a.  wttmaj&t, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

No*  £85  Broadway. 

THOHP80^r  4uen>  wsxjuba, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Not.  235  and  579  Broadway. 

Dinner  and  evening  parties  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
confectionery,  game  pates,  gelatine  turkeys,  pates  dea  fbia 
area,  Ac.,  &c.  The  largest  assortment  in  the  city  of  French, 
Fancy,  Flower,  and  common  mottoes.  French  prepared  choco- 
late for  the  table,  pralines,  pastilles,  and  Nougat  oe  Provence, 
Ice  creams,  jellies,  charlotte-russe,  pastry,  oysters,  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  Ac,  served  up  at  all  times.  Ladies  visiting 
the  city  will  find  the  saloons  pleasant  visiting  places,  and  the 
refreshments  of  the  best  quality. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  successful  business,  the  sub* 
seribers  feel  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  return  their  thanks 
to  the  ladies  of  New- York  for  the  very  liberal  patronage 
hitherto  received.  N14. 


GBB.  *  co: 

No.  141  Broadway, 

Have  for  sale  the  following  choice  Liqueurs,  mostly  imported 
by  them,  from  the  best  and  most  esteemed  sources,  ana  each 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  finest  and  most  desirable  of 
its  kind : — 

Curacao,  red  and  white,  and  double  Anisette,  from  Foeknik. 

Maraschino,  very  old  and  delicious. 

Italian  Liqueurs,  flavoured  with  the  rarest  fruits,  flowers, 
and  spices,  from  the  celehrated  factory  of  Andrea  Pallesi. 

Martinique  Liqueurs — Noyea  and  other  esteemed  varieties. 

Raspberry  and  Cherry,  prepared  with  great  care  from  fresh 
fruit,  loaf-sugar,  Ac. 

Old  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskey. 

Batsvia  Arrack,  1796 ;  Cognac,  1815 ;  old  Jamaica  end  St. 
Croix  Rum ;  De  Bremont,  Heidseick  and  Eagle  Champagne. 

Madeira—- From  five  to  fifty  years  old,  in  wood,  demijohns, 
and  bottles. 

Sherry— Pale,  brown,  and  gold,  from  the  finest  estates  in 
Spain. 

Chateau  Margaoz,  Lafitte,  Burgundy,  and  Port  Wines. 

Johannesberger,  from  Prince  Metternich,  Mockheimer  and 
Rndesheimer. 

Truffles,  Peas,  Champignons,  Sardines,  Pickles  and  Sauces. 

Italian,  Turkish,  and  Havana  Preserves.  N 15 


XT .ATXOUVsYXi  JstXHXJLTTJBS  (fcsYXiXiBmr, 
No.  847  Broadway, 

South  corner  of  Murray-street,  (2d  Floor.) 

Miniature  Likenesses,  by  the  improved  Daguerreotype,  of 
the  moat  beautiful  execution,  and  possessing  all  the  natural 
colours,  taken  during  the  day. 
N16  ANTHONY,  EDWARDS  A  CHILTON. 


STSBXi  PBXT8- 

Thc  subscribers  now  mannfacture  over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  moat  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnet  A  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-atreet  C.  C.  WRIGHT  A  CO.,  ttew-York. 

82T  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  w  C.  C. 
Wright  A  Co.,  New-York." 


OB  ATT  A  Iff  AXD 

No.  2  Astor  House. 

The  above  firm  are  the  only  authorized  Agkhts  in  New 
York  for  the  following  popular  periodicals  :— 
GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK, 
A  monthly-  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Motion 
McMichael,  and  Louis  A.  Gooey,  and  contributed  to  by  all  the 
eminent  writers  in  this  country,  and  tome  of  the  leading 
writers  in  Europe.  Each  number  is  embellished  with  numer- 
ous engravings,  and  a  plate  of  Fashions.  A  proper  gift  for  a 
lady.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

GRAHAMS  MAGAZINE. 
This  is  a  monthly  publication,  that  is  contributed  to  by  the 
most  popular  writers  in  the  country,  and  enjoys  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  periodica] 
in  the  world.  It  is  embellished  with  numerous  engravings, 
and  a  plate  of  Fashions.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

THE  LADIES*  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
Is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  having  an  array  of  talented  writers 
for  its  contributors.    Each  number  contains  engravings,  sad 
a  Fashion  Plate.    It  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  $2  per 
annum. 

MISS  LESLIE'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  edited  by  the  lady  from  whose  name  it  takes  its 
title,  and  who,  aa  a  writer,  enjoys,  beyond  doubt,  es  large  a 
share  of  popularity  as  any  writer  in  our  country.  She  under- 
goes a  change,  of  proprietors  this  year,  and  it  will  be  improved 
in  many  respects.  It  will  be  richly  embellished,  and  publish- 
ed at  f2  per  annum. 

THE  LADY'S  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 
Embracing  the  moat  Popular  and  Fashionable  Music  of  the 
day,  edited  by  Charles  Jarvis,  professor  of  Music.    It  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  the  low  price  of  $1  50  per  annum.  ' 

The  subscribers  repeat  that  they  are  the  only  au&orhtd 
Agent*  in  this  city  for  the  above  works.  All  orders  from 
country  agents  sent  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication. 

All  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day  supplied  at  publishers' 
prices.       Address,  GRAHAM  A  CHRISTY, 

No.  2  Astor  House. 


FTJSX.X8BBB8'  2EAXX, 

BT  AUTHORITY  OP  TBI  FOOT-OFFICE  DKPARTeiKNT. 

For  the  transportation  of  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Pam- 

Shlets,  by  the  United  States  Mail,  and  under  thecharge  of  the 
lail  Agents. 

The  undersigned,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Fast- 
Office  Department,  are  now  prepared  to  forward  Newspaper*, 
Magazines,  and  Pamphlets,  by  Mail,  over  the  following  nail 
routes,  viz  :— 

From  New- York  to  Buffalo  and  back,  via  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  and  all  intermediate 
points  on  the  Mail  Routes  west 

Also,  from  New- York  to  Boston,  via  Hartford,  Springfield, 
Worcester  and  Boston,  and. all  intermediate  places  on  this 
route. 

Also,  from  New- York  to  Washington  City,  via  Trenton, 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  ail  intermediate  points  on  the  Great  Southern  Mail 
Route. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Bags  will  be  made  up  on  and 
after  this  date,  for  the  above  places.  All  matter  to  be  sent 
must  be  pre-paid.  The  number  sent  must  be  marked  on  the 
package.  No  correspondence  will  be  sent  other  than  that  re- 
lating to  the  package.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  letter  or 
private  correspondence  will  be  received  for  the  Publishers' 
Mail,  and  should  any  one  conceal  the  same  in  their  news- 
papers or  magazines,  they  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

This  arrangement  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  Publishers, 
their  Agents,  and  the  community  generally,  as  it  enables  Pub- 
lishers to  forward  their  works  in  small  or  large  quantities  to 
remote  towns,  and  at  a  very  low  rate,  to  enable  venders  in  the 
roost  remote  places  to  sell  at  the  New- York  prices. 

New-York  City,  December  11th,  1843. 

BURGESS,  STRINGER  A  CO.,  222  Broadway. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  terms,  Acn  inquire  ex  the 
office,  or  of  G.  B.  ZIEBER  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

N15  WM.  TAYLOR,  Baltimore. 


The  largest  and  moat  splendid  assortment  of  Watches  in  the 
city,  is  to  be  found  at  the  subscriber's,  as  heis  constantly  re- 
ceiving all  descriptions  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  or  the 
lateat  styles,  from  the  manufacturers  in  England,  France  and 
Switzerland,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  a  larger  assortment,  and  at 
much  less  prices  at  retail  than  any  other  house  in  America, — 
Gold  Watches  as  low  as  20  to  25  dollars  each.  Watches  and 
Jewelry  exchanged  or  bought.  All  Watches  warranted  to 
keep  good  time  or  the  money  returned.  Watches  and  Jewel- 
ry repaired  in  the  best  manner  and  warranted,  by  the  beet 
workmen,  and  much'  lower  than  at  any  other  place.  Gold  and 
silver  pencils,  gold  chains,  keys,  and  sterling  silver  spoons,  for 
sale  very  low. 

G.  C.  ALLEN,  importer  of  Watches  end  Jewelry, 
Wholesale  and  retail,  SO  WeU-eL  up 


CT  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agents  throughout  the  United  States.  XO 
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You  really  ought  to  know  Tom,  personally.  He  is  not 
to  be  described  with  any  justice.  He  is  decidedly  the  most 
impudent  man  in  New -York,  (and  that,  I  take  it,  is  saying 
not  a  little,)  and  being  handsome  as  a  man  could  well  be, 
(he  used  to  sit  to  portrait  painters  for  fancy  pictures  of  Lord 
Byron,)  with  a  most  unmatchable  face  and  6gure,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  Tom  never  went  in  a  crowd  without 
being  the  target  of  all  the  bright  eyes  in  it;  while  he  was 
not  slow  in  catching  and  retaining  any  chance  glance  that 
gave  the  faintest  shadow  of  encouragement  to  bis  impu. 
dence.  His  talk  was  fairly  fascinating.  The  unsurpassed 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  when  he  chose  to  be  witty — the  depth 
of  his  pathos,  when  it  was  his  cue  to  be  sentimental— the 
full  hearty  frankness  of  delivery,  which  his  musical  voice 
could  assume  upon  occasion — and  the  apparent  running 
over  of  his  soul,  brimful  of  humour  and  good  nature  at  all 
times,  made  him  a  dangerous  companion  for  any  susceptible 
little  heart  not  over  well  guarded ;  and  it  was  as  difficult  for 
a  lady  to  repulse  him  when  he  once  fairly  set  himself  at 
work  to  get  in  her  good  books,  as  it  was  for  the  mother  of 
all  women  to  repulse  his  snakeship,  at  the  time  the  great 
example  was  set  for  sinning.  Tom  was  one  of  a  million ; 
and  his  unabashed  and  unabashable  assurance,  his  wonder- 
ful self-possession  in  every  emergency,  made  him  the  marvel 
and  admiration  of  his  chums.  He  was  a  treasure  any- 
where, (except  in  the  company  of  your  sweetheart,)  but  as 
a  stage-coach  or  steamboat  companion,  he  was  invaluable. 
I  pit  him  against  the  world  as  a  fellow-traveller,  and  chal- 
lenge it  to  produce  bis  parallel 

Getting  the  luggage  properly  bestowed  in  the  crates,  and 
my  pockets  full  of  tin  tickets,  I  groped  my  way  to  the  cabin, 
and  bribing  the  steward  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  in  his  private 
pantry,  and  a  marvellous  nice  bit  of  dry  toast,  I  made  myself 
comfortable,  washing  down  the  remnant  of  my  bad  humour 
with  the  solacing  warmth.  A  short  time  only  elapsed  be- 
fore Tom  made  his  appearance,  his  face  glowing  with  satis- 
faction. 

"  How  is  it,  Tom  1"  said  I. 

"All  right,"  said  Tom;  "there's  a  glorious  creature  on 
board,  all  muffled  up  in  her  mantle,  so  I  cannot  see  her 
figure ;  but  she  has  the  most  enchanting  little  foot  that  ever 
crept  out  of  the  skirt  of  a  travelling  dress,  positive  evidence 
of  things  unseen,  so  I  know  her  figure  is  faultless ;  and  such 
a  face,  my  boy,  large  glorious  black  eyes,  ravishing  rosy 
lips,  and  as  pretty  a  set  of  teeth  as  ever  bit  bread  and  butter. 
She  is  a  little  pale  and  languid,  though,  but  that  is  the  effect 
of  this  confounded  early  rising ;  and  then  there  is  the  deli, 
cate  outline  of  a  sable  crescent  under  each  eye,  as  if  she  had 
not  slept  well,  or  had  slept  too  much ;  but  the  sun  and  air 
will  bring  these  things  all  right  after  we  get  under  weigh. 
She  is  a  treasure,  my  boy.  I  knew  there  would  be  some- 
thing nice  on  board." 

"  And  you  propose  to  get  acquainted  with  her?' 

"  No,  I  don't  propose  to  do  any  such  thing.  It  is  already 
done." 

M  You  haven't  spoken  to  her?" 

"That's  a  lie!" 

«'  You  know  her,  men?" 

"Yes." 

"  An  old  acquaintance  T* 

"  No,  never  set  eyes  on  her  before  in  my  life.  But  I  half 
run  over  her,  as  she  sat  in  the  cabin ;  then  adjourned,  and 
calling  her  by  name*-" 

"  By  name !  How  did  you  know  it?' 

"  None  of  your  business.  I  knew  it,  that  is  enough.  I 
apologized  for  my  clumsiness— she  could  not  but  excuse  me, 
you  know,  and  I  then  said  something  about  the  weather 


being  eoJd ;  she  corroborated  the  idea ;  I  said  J  thought  it 
would  be  warmer  by-and-bye,  and  she  said  she  thought  so 
too;  so  there  was  a  community  of  feeling  in  the  outset,  you 
see.  I  told  her  I  was  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  found  the 
current  of  her  destiny  set  the  same  way ;  in  abort,  m  five 
minutes  I  have  made  the  entering  wedge  for  an  acqiiaiaJ- 
ance  which  will  make  the  trip  delightful.  I  will  introduce 
you  by-and-bye." 

"  Introduce  me  ?  preposterous !" 

"  I  will,  after  I  am  a  little  better  acquainted  myself,  and 
that  will  be  after  breakfast.  A  breakfast-table  m  a  steam- 
boat is  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to  push  an  acquaint- 
ance, you  have  so  many  opportunities  for  being  civil,  and  if 
you  oblige  a  lady  she  can't  but  be  civil  to  you.  So  I  am  in 
for  it ;  and,  sure  as  you  live  through  the  forenoon,  I  will  in- 
troduce you." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

M  Mary  Ann  Morrell.'" 

"  Why,  you  know  it  like  a  god-father." 

"To  be  ure  I  do,  and  will  know  its  owner,  like  a 
brother." 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out?" 

"  You  will  not  find  out  how.   That  is  my  affair.  Private.** 

"  Well,  *fc>m,  I  must  say  that  you  are  a— -" 

"  No,  you  must  not  say  any  Bucb  thing,  for  I  know  you 
are  going  to  be  very  moral  by  the  length  of  your  face,  and  I 
hate  a  lecture  before  breakfast.  Morality  is  bad  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  so  no  more  of  it    Let  us  take  a  turn  on  deck.** 

We  whiled  away  the  time  by  pacing  to  and  fro  between 
decks,  until  the  breakfast-bell  summoned  us  down.  The 
ladies  were  already  seated.  By  dint  of  pushing,  elbowing, 
snd  crowding,  Tom  worked  his  way  up  toward  the  bead  of 
the  table,  and  found  the  seat  opposite  his  new  acquaintance 
already  occupied  by  a  gentleman.  Stooping  down,  he  very 
blandly  asked  the  gentleman  for  his  seat,  that  he  might  "be 
opposite  his  lady."  Lady  in  such  a  case  meaning  wife,  of 
course,  the  humbugged  individual  gave  up  his  seat  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  for  which  Tom  thanked  him  ceremoniously, 
and  left  his  credulous  victim  to  find  another  seat  where  he 
could,  or  go  breakfastless. 

Innate  modesty  had,  of  course,  kept  me  ill  the  back 
ground,  and  I  was  seated  among  the  he-ones,  far  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  I  could  see  bis  "  lady"  but  not 
him,  and  truly  he  had  made  a  judicious  selection.  She  was 
positively  beautiful,  and  to  all  appearance  alone.  Occasion- 
ally, I  could  see  Tom's  hand  stretch  out  upon  the  table  in 
assisting  her — he  had  a  beautiful  hand,  and  sundry  glitter- 
ing rings  made  it  conspicuous.  He  knew  it,  and  aiwsys 
availed  himself  of  it  His  face  I  could  not  see,  but  I  knew 
very  well  it  was  on  its  best  behaviour.  The  lady  received 
his  attentions  wooderingiy,  but  not  repulsively.  Her  large 
black  eyes  were  continually  turning  towards  him,  and  she 
appeared  lost  in  trying  to  recollect  where  she  had  seen  him, 
or  else  wondering  at  his  impudence.  She  smiled  very  cow.* 
teously  to  his  obliging  attentions,  and  showed  the  pretties! 
little  mouthful  of  teeth  that  ever  glittered  out  of  a  dennsft 
show-case.    But  she  was  very  pale. 

Breakfast  over,  I  went  on  deck,  and  was  soon  lost  in  con- 
templating the  smoke  of  a  delicious  segar,  which  was  half 
gone,  (but  the  white  ashes  still  held  in  an  unbroken  and 
beautiful  symmetry  to  its  very  point,)  when  Tom  again 
made  his  appearance.  He  had  to  wait  so  long,  he  said,  for 
the  long  string  of  ladies  that  sat  above  her  to  get  through 
their  breakfast,  as  he  had,  of  course,  to  escort  the  lady  to 
the  cabin  door.  Declining  a  proffered  segar,  he  disappear- 
ed  on  the  after  deck. 

(The  conclusion  in  our  next.) 
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THE  DAYS  OP  OLD. 

Tell  me  of  olden  days, 

The  grand,  the  shadowy  past, 
Sine  me  those  antique  lays, 

That  make  my  heart  beat  fast ; 
The  present  seems  a  theme 

Too  stern,  too  sad,  too  cold, 
The  future,  but  an  empty  dream — 

Tell  me  of  days  of  old ! 

I  love  those  legends,  gray 

With  venerable  years, 
They  have  a  power  to  sway 

My  mood  to  smites,  or  tears. 
They  sweep  my  spirit's  strings, 

As  winds  the  lyre  might  sweep, 
And  waken  high  imaginings 

From  their  oblivious  sleep. 

Trace  thou  the  ancient  page 

Of  noble  thought  and  deed, 
When  patriot,  pnnce,  and  saaa 

Sought  only  honour's  meed ; 
When  love  of  home  and  hearth, 

Was  sacred  held  as  breath ; 
When  virtue  save  to  glory  birth, 

And  triumphed  over  death. 

Oh  sing  of  courtly  days, 

When  woman's  gentle  hand 
Decked  the  hero's  bays. 

And  clasped  his  shining  brand ; 
When  rose  the  minstrelsies, 

Of  bard  and  troubadour ; 
Oh  !  these  are  stirring  memories, 

Which  thou  canst  well  restore. 

And  if  too  much  I  live 

In  that  long-vanished  time, 
Thou  surely  canst  forgive 

An  errour,  half  sublime  ; 
For  thou,  like  me,  hast  learned, 

That  in  the  past  alone, 
Reality  may  be  discerned, 

The  perfect  truth  be  known. 

The  vanity  of  joy, 

Upon  whose  footsteps  tread 
Pale  phantoms,  to  destroy 

illusions  moment-bred ; 
The  fearful  nets  of  heart. 

That  to  the  present  clings, 
And  trembles  with  its  dearth  to  part, 

For  what  the  morrow  brings. 

The  dark  anxiety, 

Whose  shade  o'er  all  is  cast, 
That  warns  us  to  defy 

The  bliss,  too  bright  to  last ; 
And  points  with  gesture  dread 

To  that  portentous  sword, 
Which  hangs  above  each  mortal  head- 

A  hair  its  slender  cord. 

These  are  the  present's  dower, 

And  these  the  futures  bane, 
We  feel  their  spells  of  power 

Around  us  like  a  chain, 
And  tremble  to  bestow 

On  hope  a  form  too  fair. 
Because  so  often  doomed  to  know 

The  sickness  of  despair. 

Suffice  not  these  to  turn 

The  spirit  to  the  post  ? 
Where  stars  undying  burn, 

In  realms  remote  and  vast 
Oh  !  next  to  dreams  of  heaven, 

'Hint  here  their  empire  hold, 
I  cherish  these  the  past  hath  given, 

The  glorious  days  of  old ! 


A  SCENE  AT  THE  AMERICAN. 
In  the  month  of  May,  and  in  the  year  18 — ,  two  young 
subalterns  of  the  army,  both  of  whoae  names  were  printed 
in  the  Register  for  that  year  with  T.  D.  affixed  thereunto, 
had  just  completed  their  first  Washington  campaign.  They 
bad  danced,  waltzed,  talked,  sighed  and  eaten  oysters,  all  in 
the  usual  mode  and  quantity — had  beholden  with  their  eyes 
all  the  big  fish,  in  and  out  of  office,  there  congregated,  from 


General  Jackson  down— had  heard  with  their  ears  the  varied 
eloquence  of  the  American  senate  and  forum.  And  when, 
at  length,  undeniable  evidences  of  the  rapid,  insidious  ap. 
proaches  of  the  seedy  state  became  manifest  in  their  "  Wil- 
ton" outfits,  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  which  were  fast  chang- 
ing to  hues  of  raw  mutton  and  copper — when  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  flitting  of  the  last  gay  belle  to  more  genial  climes 
— and  most  especially,  when  they  hod  looked  their  last  at 
the  last  half-dollar  of  their  summer  savings  and  "  pay  now 
due** — it  was  very  natural  that  they,  too,  should  wish  to  go 
a-fieid  again.  In  justice  to  these  young  officers,  however, 
one  must  not  pretermit  to  state,  that,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  performance  of  all  other  functions  of  the  life  capito- 
lian,  they  had  rendered  unto  their  country  some  small,  and, 
peradventure,  not  valueless  services,  in  the  very  faithful  exe- 
cution of  certain  topographical  drawings  (very  beautiful  to 
be  beholden)  of  plans,  sections,  and  other  details  of  a  canal 
with  feeders,  locks,  dec,  hereafter,  perhaps,  to  be  dug  out, 
embanked  and  built  across  the  Green  mountains,  being  a 
link  of  a  chain  intended  to  bind  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
Atlantic. 

They  were  again  under  written  orders  to  the  field, "  with, 
out  delay,"  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  a  second  section, 
accompanied  by  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  from  their  good-natured 
chief,  which  allowed  them  to  while  away  a  week  or  two, 
en  route ;  and  a  still  more  gratifying  permission  to  leave  one 
set  of  signed  duplicates  a-piece,  behind,  in  place  of  sixty-two. 
fifty — paid. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  City  or  the  American — WiUard  or 
Milford?" 

"  Toss  up ;  beads  for  Wiilard— " 

"  Tails  it  is ;  the  American  has  it." 

We  were  smoking  an  evening  cigar,  chatting  of  old  times 
and  gazing  out  upon  the  broad  pave*  and  its  ever-moving 
throng  A  fairy  form  flitted  past  our  window,  close  to  the 
palings,  and,  turning  the  corner,  my  companion  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face. 

"  Ob,  Jupiter,"  shouted  Lieutenant  D.  as  he  sprang  up, 
through  the  door,  down  the  steps,  and  down  Barclay-street 

"  Baby  of  Venus  I"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  joined  in  die  chase. 

It  was  a  long  run,  but  we  treed  her  at  number  four  hun- 
dred and  something  Greenwich-street 

M  As  I  thought,"  said  D.,  reconnoitering  the  premises. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think?'  said  L 

"  Why,  that  was  Julia  M.,  and  I  think  I  shall  have  to  stay 
a  couple  of  weeks  here  in  New- York." 

We  were  again  seated  in  our  old  quarters,  deliberating 
between  stepping  over  to  the  old  Drury  and  going  to  the 
Bowery,  when  a  note  was  put  into  D.'s  hands,  the  mercury 
who  bore  the  same  disappearing  very  quickly. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  see  me  again,  as  you  value  your  own 
safety  and  mine.     I  entreat,  I  command  you.*'        Julia. 

"  But  I  will  see  you  again,  and  that  this  blessed  night ; 

<*— " 

"  Shall  I  go  with  youT Frank?' 

"  No,  no,  my  friend ;  I'll  go  through  with  this  thing,  God 
willing,  alone,  and  then  Til  tell  you  all  about  it  Good 
night'' 

I  went  to  the  theatre.  D.'s  adventure,  as  he  related  it  to 
me  late  that  night,  is  as  follows : 

"  When  you  left  me  to  go  to  see  Forrest,  I  sat  pondering 
upon  the  short,  and  no  ways  sweet  contents,  of  Julia's  note, 
and  I  reflected  much  on  past  events  of  my  life,  not  wholly 
I  unknown  to  you.  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the  wisdom  or 
|  the  folly  of  troubling  myself  any  further  about  one  whom  I 
had  some  reason  to  believe  to  be  as  heartless  a  coquette  as 
I  ever  turned  the  heads  of  congress,  army,  navy,  and  the 
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marine  corps.  To  tell  the  truth,  at  the  last  interview  I  had 
with  her  at  Mason's  Island,  that  beautiful  spot  where  you 
and  I  had  just  passed  so  many  pleasant  days,  I  had  inward. 
ly  resolved  to  cut  her  acquaintance  from  that  moment ;  and 
not  having  seen  her  since  till  now,  I  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  carrying  into  effect  my  lofty  resolve.  Quite  the  contrary ; 
the  little  witch  had  gotten  the  start  of  me  completely  in 
that  cursed  note  of  hers.  I  was  sorely  perplexed  as  I  still 
sat  chewing  a  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  and  also  one 
of  Milford's  very  superlative  Turkish,  shred,  perfumed  and 
opiated  cigars. 

"I  found  myself  standing  right  opposite  number  four  hun- 
dred and  whatever.it.was.  All  was  still  and  dark.  No 
light,  sound  or  motion  indicated  the  existence  of  any  living 
thing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Afar  off  was  the 
subdued  hum  of  the  great  city,  gradually  subsiding  into  the 
short  interval  of  comparative  stillness  which  marks  the  short 
period  of  repose  of  its  summer  nights.  Presently  I  heard 
the  footsteps  of  one  advancing  along  the  sidewalk,  and  a 
dim  form  stopped  at  the  palings  in  front  of  number  four* — . 
A  slight  knock,  cough,  and,  as  I  thought,  whistle.  Impelled 
by,  I  don't  know  what  motion,  I  crossed  over  just  in  time 
to  be  admitted,  along  with  the  other,  into  the  area.  It  was 
all  dark,  and  we  moved  onward  and  then  down  into  the 
lower  regions  of  the  premises.  We  entered  what  I  took  to 
be  a  long  corridor  or  passage,  for  our  movements  made  slight 
echoes  above  and  around  us.  Our  conductor's  step  appear, 
ed  to  me  between  the  unknown  and  myself.  I  struck  my 
foot  against  a  brick,  and  the  blow  produced  so  lively  an  im- 
pression at  the  very  core  (of  a  corn)  that  I  uttered  an  invert, 
ed  blessing.  A  soft  hand  was  upon  my  breast,  and  thence, 
soon  finding  my  mourn,  it  pressed  that  dangerous  organ  for 
an  instant.  I  returned  the  pressure  with  my  lips  as  well  as 
I  could,  for  the  touch  was  slightly  electric  or  galvanic  in  its 
effect  A  gentle  voice,  in  the  very  least  audible  whisper  in 
the  world,  said : 

"•Hisht'' 

« I  began  to  consider  this  an  adventure — a  kitchen  ad. 
venture,  peradventure  ;  but  latiser  allir,  as  the  saying  is. 

" '  Hisht !  don't  open  your  mouth  again,  but  follow  me 
and  obey  my  directions ;  for  the  present,  stay  where  you 
are.* 

"  I  groped  with  my  hand  till  I  felt  a  delicate  little  arm, 
the  which  I  very  gently  squeezed,  in  token  of  assent  I  was 
alone ;  whether  on,  or  a  little  under,  the  crust  of  this  earth, 
I  could  not  tell.  The  atmosphere  of  this  subterranean  pas. 
sage  was  none  of  the  purest,  and,  to  the  very  sensible  damp- 
ness around,  I  must  ascribe  the  creeping  chill  which  ran 
over  me,  somewhat  as  the  shower-bath,  but  without  its  re- 
freshing effects.  The  first  excitement  of  adventure  beginning 
to  subside,  and  the  dead  silence  in  such  a  confoundedly  dun- 
geon-like place,  were  working  a  great  reaction  in  my  ideas  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  step  I  had  taken,  and  vague  notions  of 
what  might  be  were  getting  uppermost  in  my  mind.  It  occur- 
red to  me  that  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  house,  or 
the  number  of  the  street  Yet  I  could  not  be  deceived  on 
that  score,  for  my  previous  reconnoissance  had  been  quite 
thoroughly  and  understandingiy  made,  and,  above  all,  who 
but  Julia  could  be  acting  as  my  mentor  and  guide,  perhaps 
protector,  in  that  strange  place  ?  I  thought  of  burkers,  coun- 
terfeiters, robbers,  and  other  associations  who  might  have 
established  their  den  here,  on  whose  threshold  I  was  now 
standing.  But  Julia  drove  all  that  out  of  my  head ;  she 
could  not  be  the  confederate,  associate — not  even  the  daugh- 
ter of  snch  outlaws.  I  knew,  or  rather  felt,  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  that  voice,  whose  clear,  silver,  bell-like  tones 
were  as  familiar  to  my  ear  as  no  other  sound  can  ever  be. 


So,  on  the  whole,  my  confidence  and  my  circulation  j 
ed  with  the  warm  glow  of  hope,  love,  and  so  forth,  and  I  re- 
solved  to  see  this  affair  through  to  its  end,  be  that  end  what 
it  might,  as  became  a  man  and  a  member  of  the  *  gaJhe: 
fourth,'  and,  should  luck  favour  me,  to  pass  the  *  slunk  d 
the  evening,'  as  they  say  down  in  Georgia,  with  my  fair  cm. 

" ( Hisht !'  again,  right  at  my  elbow. 

"  *  In—'  the  rest  was  smothered  in  that  same,  sort  Hror 
hand.    I  knew  it  must  be  very,  very  white,  so  I  kissed  it. 

"  *  You  are  a  very  rash  and  foolish  boy  to  throat  your**? 
in  here  ;  but  there's  no  help  for  it  now.  You  don*t  know 
what  you've  done,  nor  what  may  come  of  it,  nor  what  trou- 
ble I  shall  have  to  get  you  back  to  daylight  again.' 

"  *  My  dear  Miss  Julia,  I  am  in  no  particular  hurry  Ac 
daylight  with  you.' 

" '  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  listen  to  me.  TheyH  be 
coming  now,  every  minute  for  the  next  hour,  and  I  dare  m* 
attempt  to  pass  you  out  the  way  we  came  in.  There's  half- 
a-dozen  already  in,  and  there's  only  one  place— the  coal- 
hole.' 

"'The  coal-hole 7' 

"'  Yes,  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  a  safe  shelter 
from  the  consequences,  to  both  of  us,  of  your  imprudence.* 

41  *  And  where  am  I,  then  T 

" '  There  you  go  again.    Come,  sir,  will  you  follow  me  T 

'* '  Follow  you  7  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on  my  left  breast, 
*  Oh!  Julia,  any  where — * 

"  My  speech  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  as  before,  I  saluting 
the  cover,  as  usual 

u '  There,'  said  she  at  length,  closing  and  fastening  the 
door ;  *  sit  down,  be  quiet,  and  wait  further  orders.' 

"  She  was  off 

"  I  was  in  the  coal-hole.    •  »  •  • 

"  Through  a  barred  opening  I  looked  in  upon  a  dimly. 
lighted  room,  long,  narrow,  and  with  a  very  low  ceHing.  At 
one  end  was  an  elevated  platform,  with  a  chair  and  table, 
the  seat  being  occupied  by  a  burly,  beer-drinking  personage 
with  a  hideous  physiognomy,  and  the  many  benches  were 
filled  with  the  most  motley-looking  crew  that  imagination 
could  paint,  or  that  eye  ever  saw.  Some  were  dnsatid  ia 
antique  Dutch  costume,  with  peaked  hats,  doublets,  enor- 
mous breeches  and  huge  boots ;  others  were  in  common 
sailor  clothes,  with  blue  jackets  and  shining  tarpaulin  haa; 
some  nondescriptB  with  but  scant  covering  to  their  dirty 
persons,  and  a  few  quite  respectable  and  well-dressed  hah. 
viduals.  The  chairman,  secretary,  and  some  of  those  na- 
mediately  around  the  platform,  had  scarfs  and  tnasgma,  re- 
sembling, somewhat,  those  worn  by  odd-fellows  or  masons 
I  observed,  too,  as  I  ran  my  eye  over  this  mixed  and  novel 
collection,  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  appeared  to  be 
foreigners,  for  I  could  distinguish  Spaniards,  Dutchmen, 
Germans,  and  Irish.  Near  my  place  of  concealment  was 
an  old  Frenchman,  who,  with  characteristic  politeness, 
offered  his  box  to  his  neighbours,  and  took  enormous  pinches 
himself.  He  had  just  passed  it  to  a  spruce-looking,  half- 
dandified  young  gentleman,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
partition  of  my  prison,  within  two  feet  of  me.  Whether  the 
youth  did  not  take  tobacco,  or  that  he  had  more  than  suffic- 
ed for  his  weak  nerves,  I  know  not,  but  he  discharged  be. 
hind  him,  with  a  flirt,  the  contents  of  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  the  pungent  dust  flew  direcdy  at  my  nasal  organ,  as  if 
snuff,  by  fate,  were  compelled  to  lodge  in  noses  only. 

u  *  Ah !  eh !  e'er  rush  ho !  Ah  r-r-rush  ho-o-o  !*  I  never 
could  sneeze  without  alarming  the  neighbourhood. 

"'Vatisbdatf 

"•  Who's  there  V 

u>  Drag  htm  out  r 
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•4  *  He's  •  hosrifer — I  knows  the  button  1* 

44  4  Pat  him  down  the  holler.' 

••  4Sell  him  to  the  doctor.* 

44  *  Hang  the  eaves-dropper  and  spy !' 

44  These,  and  other  interesting  greetings,  were  passing  as 
I  emerged  from  the  coal-hole,  dragged  along  by  three  or 
four  powerful  fellows,  by  whom  I  was  soon  placed  in  front 
of  the  chairman,  and  thus  became  the  focus  of  the  concen- 
trated glances  of  this  band  of  desperate  and  powerful-look- 
ing men. 

"A  slight  figure,  wrapped  in  cloak  and  hood,  glided 
noiselessly  into  the  apartment,  and  coming  up  behind  the 
chair,  whispered  to  my  burly  friend  who  occupied  it. 

44  He  shoo]*  his  head. 

44  Another  whisper — another  shake. 

44  4  Mr.  President,  that  ar*  feller's  a  spy,  cotch  in  the  fact. 
I  demand  hexecution.' 

44  A  dozen  voices  seconded  the  motion. 

44  4  Pat  him  down  the  holler  I*  roared  the  judge. 

** 4  Mercy,  mercy,'  screamed  my  beloved  Julia,  falling 
on  her  knees. 

44  Every  hand,  or  rather,  every  pair  of  hands  in  the  room 
•eemed  extended  towards  me,  and  already  I  felt  the  rode 
grasp  of  some  dozen  or  two,  who  were  about  proceeding 
to  execute  the  sentence  upon  me. 

44  4  Ho  I  stand  back  there,  you  ruffianly  scoundrels,'  I  ex. 
claimed,  suddenly  throwing  off  the  gripe  of  those  nearest 
to  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drawing  my  famous  couteau 
from  my  bosom — " 


44  There  I  stood,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  several 
gentlemanly  persons  smiling  at  me,  several  waiters  giggling 
behind  me,  and  Milford's  honest  face  right  in  front.'' 

44  You've  been  walking  in  your  sleep,  Mr.  D.,"  said  he. 

44 1  rather  think  I  have,"  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  and  re- 
covering the  use  of  my  senses. 

Before  ten  the  next  morning  we  landed  at  the  Point,  and 
took  one  of  Cozzens'  most  luxurious  rooms.  As  we  ex- 
pected,  the  next  day  brought  the  daily  papers,  in  one  of 
which  was  the  anecdote  of  a  queer  event  at  the  American. 

But  they  didn't  give  my  name  to  the  public,  though. 


NEW-YEAR'S  DAY  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

Washington*  January,  1644. 

New-year's  day  has  passed,  and  never  was  a  brighter  and 
gayer  anniversary  seen  in  the  metropolis.  The  sun  shone 
out  in  unusual  splendour,  and  the  day  was  mild  and  refresh- 
ing as  a  morn  in  early  spring.  The  whole  population  were 
in  the  streets,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  its  throng  of 
gay  and  animated  faces,  would  have  reminded  you  of  a  time 
of  carnival.  The  boarding-house  messes  turned  out  their 
complement  of  members  of  Congress ;  the  fancy-shops  were 
filled  with  lively,  merry  hearts ;  and  the  masses,  in  their 
holiday  suits,  were  on  their  way  to  the  President's  house,  to 
see  and  be  seen  in  the  great  levee. 

It  has  ever  been  customary  on  this  day  for  the  President's 
house  to  be  open  to  the  people  ;  and  the  day,  having  an  of- 
ficial stamp  of  observance,  it  becomes  a  general  holiday ; 
the  public  departments  transact  no  business ;  and  the  stores, 
mostly,  are  closed. 

We  went  to  the  President's  early,  before  twelve  o'clock  ; 
and,  even  at  this  hour,  the  long  line  of  carriages  in  front, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  the  liveries  and  cockades  of  the 
eortige*  of  the  foreign  ministers,  foretold  that  a  goodly 
company  had  already  arrived.  We  made  our  entrance 
through  the  crowd  at  the  front  door,  unresisted  by  guards  or 
bayonets,  and  passed  on  to  the  receiving-room)  without  any 


ceremony,  and  shook  the  hand  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  was  surrounded  by  hfe  cabi. 
net ;  and,  giving  to  each  guest,  as  he  approached,  a  very 
bland  salutation,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  ladies  of  his 
family  on  his  left.  The  receiving-room  is  the  centre  oval 
room ;  and,  passing  from  thence  through  another  adjoining 
apartment,  following  in  the  train  of  the  crowd,  you  find  your- ' 
self  in  the  far-famed  east  room,  where  the  sovereigns  of  the 
land  make  their  circuit  The  dimensions,  garniture,  and 
hangings  of  this  room  have  been  often  described.  It  was 
crowded  on  this  occasion,  and  every  class  of  society  was 
fully  represented.  The  room  presented  a  bright  and  grati- 
fying scene ;  all  seemed  to>  feel  at  home,  and  each  face  wore 
an  abandon  of  care.  The  number  of  ladies  was  unusually 
large,  and  some  were  very  beautiful,  in  full  morning-dress, 
with  hats  and  feathers,  and  glittering  gowns,  standing  in  one 
position.  While  the  company  made  the  evolution  of  the 
room,  you  saw  all  that  passed.  The  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  in  full  dress,  made  a  fine  appearance.  Among 
the  latter  were  seen  Major-Generals  Scott,  Gaines,  Gibson, 
Towson,  Jessup— all  heroes  of  the  last  war.  Many  sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  House  were  present;  and  this  be. 
ing  the  first  levee  of  many  of  the  new  members,  they  were 
particularly  attracted  by  the  brilliant  court-costumes  of 
some  of  the  foreign  ministers.  The  dress  of  the  Mexican 
minister,  General  Almonte,  seemed  to  carry  the  day,  in  the 
rich  profusion  of  gold  embroidery.  The  dress  of  the  French 
minister,  of  blue  and  gold,  was  rich  and  unpretending.  The 
Spanish  minister  and  suite,  in  light  blue  and  silver,  looked 
well.  The  Brazilian,  in  green  and  gold,  the  white  Austrian 
and  Swedish  uniforms,  were  very  handsome.  The  Portu- 
guese minister  and  suite,  the  Belgian,  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Sardinian  charges  were  also  present  Mr.  Fox,  the  British 
minister,  was  absent,  from  indisposition. 

We  looked  around  in  vain  for  Mr.  Bodisco,  who  was 
wont  to  appear  in  such  state  on  presentation  days,  in  his 
silver  coat,  and  whose  kind  manners  made  him  so  many 
friends.  He  has  gone  to  Russia,  on  leave  of  absence,  but 
will  return  again.  There  is  a  great  change  in  the  formation 
and  spirit  of  the  diplomatic  corps  from  what  it  was  some  few 
years  back,  when  each  minister  lived  in  his  own  establish, 
ment,  with  full  delegations  of  secretaries  and  attach^*,  and 
gave  extensive  entertainments,  and  added  so.  much  to  the 
social  circle  of  Washington.  Many  pleasant  recollections 
still  remain  of  those  who  figured  here  in  the  old  regime. 
Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  who  was  also  happiest  when  making 
others  feel  so ;  the  gay  and  resplendent  Stackelberg,  whirl- 
ing in  the  waltz,  or  shining  at  the  whiat-table ;  Baron  Kru- 
dener,  with  his  splendid  waltzing  parties ;  Huygens,  Kre- 
hiners,  Serrurier,  Bankhead,  the  generous  Ponton,  Adams, 
Buchanan,  Mastini,  and  others. 

Bat  few  of  the  foreigners  now  here  keep  house ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  a  very  gentlemanly  and  courteous  set 
But  we  are  still  in  the  east  room  ;  the  crowd  is  still  pouring 
in  without  cessation,  old  and  young,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, belles  and  maidens,  brides  and  matrons,  from  the 
broadcloth  coat  to  the  homespun,  from  the  silk  brocade  to 
the  calico  gown.  For  two  hours  there  seemed  to  be  no  di- 
minution in  the  crowd ;  the  President's  hand  must  have  been 
in  a  sad  way  about  two  o'clock. 

The  marine  band  was  playing  in  the  hall,  and  the  music 
and  the  hilarity  of  the  people  made  it  altogether  a  very  gay 
and  brilliant  affair.  As  there  is  but  one  front  door,  the  la- 
dies were  handed  out  of  the  windows  in  departing.  The 
greatest  decorum  was  preserved  throughout ;  and  even  in 
front  of  the  house,  in  the  confusion  of  the  crowd  and  car- 
riages! no  guard  was  visible  or  necessary.    In  the  good  city 
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of  Boston,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  white  baton  would  have 
been  flourishing  in  every  direction.  The  company,  on  leav- 
ing the  President's,  immediately  repaired  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Madison,  who  lives  in  the  square  opposite. 
This  venerable  and  still  elegant  lady  received  her  guests  tn 
the  same  cordial  and  happy  manner  as  in  former  days ;  and 
all  sexes  and  ages  united  in  doing  her  honour.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Adams  also  held  his  levee,  which  was  very  generally 
attended  by  his  numerous  friends  of  all  parties.  There  is 
an  innate  politeness  in  the  true  American  character,  and 
they  are  never  diffident  in  showing  their  respect  to  the  aged 
or  distinguished,  who  may  deserve  it.  The  houses  of  the  citi- 
zens generally  were  open  for  the  reception  of  their  friends, 
as  also  those  of  the  several  cabinet  officers.  Mr.  Spencer 
gave  a  very  handsome  entertainment  at  his  house  in  the 
square.  The  secretary  of  state  and  postmaster-general 
the  same,  and  several  of  the  official  officers  of  the  govern, 
ment 

The  day  passed  off  most  delightfully  and  happily ;  and  if 
I  should  "jot"  down  the  agreeable  little  incidents  of  the 
day,  it  would  more  than  fill  my  shore  of  space  in  the  New 
Mirror.    Adieu.  s.  p.  w. 

Wi  have  been  reading  lately,  with  great  pleasure,  a  small  vo- 
lume of  religious  essays  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  (Brick 
Church  Chapel,  opposite  City  Hall,)  and  called  "  The 
Flower  Garden/*  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  She  makes 
each  flower  the  subject  of  a  charmingly-written  chapter. 
In  her  introduction,  she  expresses  an  independence  that 
we  have  often  sighed  for  in  the  management  of  our  small 
garden  of  correspondents,  compelled  as  we  are  to  "  prune, 
straighten  and  reject,"  like  a  surly  old  gardener : 

M  A  large  garden  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  large  enjoy, 
ment ;  but  a  small  garden  has  this  advantage,  that  it  brings 
under  your  notice  the  personal  and  domestic  concerns  of 
every  inmate  of  its  narrow  boundaries.  In  the  former  case, 
you  must  admit  the  aid  of  a  gardener,  who,  whatever  pre- 
dilection  he  may  have  for  his  calling,  will  never  enter  fully 
into  your  views  and  wishes.  His  professional  wisdom  will 
clash  with  your  secret  partialities— he  will  see  a  necessity 
for  closely  pruning  some  shrubs,  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
which  you  take  especial  delight — he  will  straighten,  to  your 
great  discomfiture,  shoots  that  naturally  incline  to  the  cur. 
ving  line  of  grace  ;  and  leave  indelible  traces  of  art  where 
you  would  rather  dispense  with  such  appearances.  A  large 
garden  is  at  best  but  a  very  limited  monarchy,  where  all  the 
power  is  vested  in  the  administration.  Your  premier  will 
indeed  allow  you  to  walk  round  it,  and  see  how  he  manages 
matters ;  but  beyond  that,  your  privileges  are  wofully  cur 
tailed. 

Now,  in  my  own  little  territory,  I  am  a  perfect  autocrat 
Shrubs  may  run  as  wild,  twigs  grow  as  awry,  and  flowers 
spread  as  unrestrainedly  as  I  please.  Not  a  leaf  can  unfold 
but  I  take  personal  cognizance  of  it ;  not  a  blossom  expands 
that  I  cannot  rejoice  over  as  the  fruit  of  my  special  culture. 
No  intermediate  link  separates  me  from  my  loving  subjects 
—the  royal  prerogative  of  doing  no  wrong  is  mine,  upon 
the  agreeable  principle  that,  having  nobody  else  to  please 
or  to  dissatisfy  by  my  proceedings,  my  rule  of  right  is  simply 
to  do  whatever  I  like  best." 


The  following  selected  letter  from  a  corpulent  lady  at  sea, 
has  been  sent  us  for  publication  in  the  New  Mirror.  It 
is  an  amusing  trifle,  and  we  therefore  let  it  pass : 

Our  cabin  has  two  boxes  in  it  called  berths ;  though  cof- 
fins would  be  nearer  the  thing,  for  you  think  more  of  your 
latter  end  at  sea  a  great  deal.  One  of  these  is  situated  over 
the  other  like  two  shelves,  and  these  together  make  what 
they  call  a  state-room.  What  would  they  think  at  the  real 
palace  of  such  a  state-room  as  this— of  just  a  closet  and  no 
more,  for  the  queen  and  her  mother  to  sleep  in — and  no 
dressing-room  nor  nothing— but  you  shall  hear  all.  My 
berth  is  the  uppermost  one,  and  I  have  to  climb  up  to  it, 


putting  one  foot  on  the  lower  one,  and  the  other  a*  ay 
out  on  the  woshhand-siand,  which  is  a  great  stretch  sj  i 
makes  it  very  straining — then  I  lift  one  knee  on  the  btrti 
and  roll  it  in  sideways.  This  is  very  inconvenient  to  s 
woman  of  my  size  and  very  dangerous.  Last  night  I  put 
my  foot  on  Mrs.  Brown's  face,  as  she  laid  asleep  close  te 
the  edge  of  the  lower  one,  and  nearly  put  out  her  eye ;  sad 
I  have  torn  all  the  skin  off  my  knees,  and  then  I  have  a 
large  black  spot  where  I  have  been  hurt,  and  my  head  * 
swelled.  To  dismount  is  another  feat  of  horsemamhip  caly 
fit  for  a  sailor.  You  can't  sit  up  for  the  floor  overhead ;  so 
you  have  to  turn  round,  and  roll  your  legs  out  first,  and  tbea 
hold  on  till  you  touch  bottom  somewhere,  and  then  let  you. 
self  down  upright  It  is  dreadful  work,  and  not  very  deceat 
for  a  delicate  female,  if  the  steward  happens  to  come  ta 
when  you  are  in  the  act  this  way.  I  don't  know  which  » 
the  hardest  to  get  in  or  get  out  of  a  berth — botla  are  the  meet 
difficult  things  in  the  world,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am 
done  with  it.  I  am  obliged  to  dress  in  bed  afore  I  leave  it, 
and  nobody  who  hasn't  tried  to  put  on  their  clothes  lyicg 
down,  can  tell  what  a  task  it  is.  Lacing  stays  behind  your 
back,  and  you  on  your  face  nearly  smothered  with  the  bed. 
clothes,  and  feeling  for  the  eyelet-hole  with  one  hand,  acd 
trying  to  put  the  tag  in  with  the  other,  while  you  are  rothoe, 
about  from  side  to  side,  is  no  laughing  matter.  Yesterday 
I  fastened  on  the  pillow  to  my  bustle  by  mistake  in  the 
hurry  and  never  knew  it  till  the  people  laughed,  and  said 
the  sea  agreed  with  me,  I  had  grown  so  fat :  but  patting  oe 
stockings  is  the  worst,  for  their  ain't  room  to  stoop  forward ; 
so  you  have  to  bring  your  foot  to  you,  and  stretching  out  on 
your  back,  lift  up  your  leg  till  you  can  reach  it,  and  then 
drag  it  oil  Corpulent  people  can't  always  do  this  so  ea#*y. 
I  can  tell  you.  It  always  gives  me  the  cramp,  and  takes 
away  my  breath.  You  will  pity  me,  if  you  could  conceive ; 
but  you  can't — no,  nobody  but  a  woman  can  tell  what  a 
female  suffers  being  confined  in  a  berth  at  sea. 


The  following  pleasant  sketch  of  the  great  anti-temperance 
meeting  of  wine,  spirits  and  beer  in  bottles,  from  the 
"  London  Comic  Annual,'*  is  like  the  music  of  the  fairy 
island — it  gives  delight,  but  hurts  not 

A  highly  respectable  meeting  of  some  of  the  most  inflaen- 
|  cial  wines,  beers,  and  spirits,  was  held  for  the  purpoFe  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  opposing  the  Temperance 
movement  Among  those  on  the  platform  we  particularly 
noticed  Port,  Sherry,  and  Claret ;  while,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  were  Cape,  Marsala,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
British  Wines,  who  were  represented  by  the  Two-and- two- 
penny sparkling  Champagne,  more  familiarly  known  as  the 
44  Genuine  Walker."  Most  of  the  principal  wines  wore  the 
silver  collars  of  the  orders  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
longed ;  and  Port  having  been  unanimously  voted  into  the 
chair,  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Cork- 
screw, in  a  concise  but  pointed  manner.  Champagne  was 
thp  first  to  rise,  in  a  state  of  great  effervescence.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  frothing  over  with  pure  indignation  at  the 
idea  of  wine  being  excluded  from  the  social  board ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  coolness  which 
ought  to  belong  to  him.  He  was  not  one  to  keep  anything 
long  bottled  up  ("Hear!**  and  a  laugh;)  indeed,  when  he 
once  let  loose,  out  it  must  all  come  ;  and  he  did  say  that  the 
temperance  movement  was  playing  old  gooseberry  with  him 
in  every  direction.  (Criea  of  •*  Shame**  from  the  Genuine 
Walker.)  Claret  said  that  he  did  not  often  get  into  a  state 
of  fermentation ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  feel  ms  natural 
smoothness  forsaking  him.  He  begged  leave  to  propose  the 
following  resolution : — "  That  the  substitution  of  water  for 
wine  is  likely  to  dissolve  all  social  ties,  and  is  calculated  to 
do  material  injury  to  the  constitution."  Rum  rose,  he  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this  resolution,  which  he  thought 
of  too  sweeping  a  character.  He  (Rum,)  so  far  from  wsb. 
ing  to  get  rid  of  water  altogether,  was  always  happy  to  meet 
with  it  on  equal  terms ;  and  he  knew  that  he  (Rum,)  as 
well  as  many  of  his  friends  around  him,  had  derived  a  good 
deal  of  their  influence  from  being  mixed  up  with  water,  and 
going,  as  it  were,  half-way,  which  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to.  Gin  begged  leave  to  differ  from  the  honourable 
ppirit  that  hod  just  sat  down,  and  who  was  so  unaccustomed 
to  be  on  his  legs  stall,  that  it  was  not  surprising  he  should 
have  failed  to  make  a  respectable  stand  on  the  present  oc- 
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caeion.  (Cries  of  "Order  /")  He  (Gin)  had  no  wish  to  create 
confusion.  (Ironical  cheering  from  Marsala.)  He  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  that  cheer ;  and  would  certainly  con- 
fess that  the  honourable  beverage — for  he  would  not  use  the 
stronger  term  of  wine  (a  laugh) — was  not  likely  to  create 
confusion  in  any  quarter.  No ;  he  (the  honourable  here. 
rage)  was  not  strong  enough  for  that  (Renewed  laughter.) 
He  (Gin)  had,  perhaps,  suffered  more  from  water  than  all 
the  other  wines  and  spirits  whom  he  now  saw  before  him 
put  together.  His  reputation  had  been  materially  hurt  by 
it;  and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  with  water  is  to  throw  it  overboard.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
French  wine,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  let  some- 
thing drop,  but  we  were  unable  to  catch  it  Cape  now  rose, 
but  was  immediately  coughed  down  in  a  very  unceremo- 
nious manner.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been 
voted  to  Port  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  decanter,  the  meet, 
ing  separated  ;  but  not  until  a  committee  had  been  choeen, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  of  wine  and  a  gallon  of  beer,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  either  by  water  or  otherwise. 


MATTERS  ABOUT  TOWN. 

An  editor  is  not  supposed,  (as  the  world  and  subscribers 
to  newspapers  know,)  to  require  or  possess  the  luxury  of 
sleep.  We  sleep  with  one  eye  open — we  scorn  to  deny. 
We  see  all  that  is  going  on  about  us,  daylight  or  dark,  and 
Washington  being  the  fountain  of  law,  order  and  informa- 
tion, we  duly  give  the  alarm — like  the  geese  who  saved  the 
Capitol.  Our  readers  have,  from  week  to  week,  read  our 
lucubrations  in  this  wise,  and  here  are  some  more  of  them. 
We  send  them  to  the  Intelligencer  as  daguerreotypes  of  the 
present — sent  as  records  of  matters  as  they  fly  We  think 
they  are  worth  preserving  in  the  Mirror  bodily — and  we  so 
preserve  them. 

The  first  day  of  '44  came  in  like  a  specimen  number  of 
a  magazine,  and  the  open  doors  of  New- York,  had  at  least 
one  unexpected  visiter  in  a  veritable  October  sun.  The  day 
was  mild  enough  to  make  overcoats  uncomfortable  in  walk- 
ing— the  pavement  was  dry  and  summery — and  all  the  male 
world  seemed  abroad.  The  household  gods  of  Manhattan 
were  probably  unanimous  in  their  happiness — as  all  the  la- 
dies were  "  at  home,*1  and  all  the  ladies'  lords  were  bound 
to  be  "  out"  This  morning  the  weather  is  etill  softer — 
October,  possibly,  like  other  popular  persons,  not  finding  one 
day  to  suffice  for  its  visits. 

I  have  a  headache  on  the  top  of  my  pen,  and  cannot  ven- 
ture any  further  description  of  new-year's  day  than  the 
above  facte,  though  yesterday  I  thought  I  could  make  you  a 
tip-top  gossipy  letter  out  of  the  day's  hilarities.  The  hoets 
of  the  Astor  wound  up  the  excitement  for  their  guests  by  a 
superb  dinner  at  candlelight,  with  champagne  and  sweet 
meats  "  a  discretion"  and  altogether  I  think  January  one 
must  be  marked  with  a  White  stone. 

You  have  read,  of  course,  and  loved  (much  more,  of 
course)  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  of  The  Rimini.  Ticknor  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  have  republished  it  in  one  of  their  beautiful 
boudoir  editions,  and  along  with  it,  in  the  same  neat  volume, 
the  half  dozen  other  poems,  most  famed,  of  Hunt's  prolific 
pen.  The  story  (of  the  lady  who  married  one  brother  and 
loved  the  other)  is  told  with  a  sort  of  entire  nete-ness  of 
style  and  language,  as  if  it  were  the  one  admirable  work  of 
a  natural  but  unpractised  poet,  and  it  sticks  to  the  memory 
after  it  is  read  like  Moore's  rose-scent  to  the  vase.  Leigh 
Hunt  is  a  born  poet,  but  one  of  the  most  unhappy  citizens 
of  the  world  that  the  world  holds.  With  all  the  mental 
capabilities  (the  wit,  the  delicacy,  the  imagination  and  the 
desire)  to  be  the  carpet-poet  of  aristocracy  that  Moore  is, 
he  has  a  most  wo-begone  person,  and  a  most  marvellous 
lack  of  tact  and  reliability.  He  never  can  stay-acquainted 
with  the  only  people  who,  by  refinement  and  talent,  are 


alone  capable  of  making  friendship  comfortable  to  him ;  and 
he  has  quarrelled  with  most  other  of  his  great  contemporaries, 
as  he  did  with  Bryon.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is  dead — by 
epigram  !  Moore's  felicitously  witty  verses  on  Hunt's  Life 
of  Byron  killed  him  quite  out  of  contemporary  respect  The 
ludicrous  image  of  the  puppy-dog  desecrating  the  body  of 
the  dead  lion  follows  him  into  every  drawing-room  and 
walks  behind  hint  in  every  street  He  will  never  recover 
from  that  epigram.  Indeed,  he  has  never  been  like  himself 
since  it  was  written.  It  is  the  most  signal  extinction  of  a 
great  genius  by  ridicule  that  I  know  of  on  record— more 
enduring,  from  the  fact  that  the  English,  among  their  other 
conservative  peculiarities,  have  none  of  our  marvellous 
alacrity  at  public  forgetting.  Had  Leigh  Hunt  been  born 
with  a  little  thicker  skin,  somewhat  a  cooler  head,  and  the 
inestimable  power  of  catching  the  snow-balls  of  ridicule  in 
bis  bosom,  and  keeping  them  there  till  they  could  be  thrown 
back  hardened  into  ice,  he  might  have  been  something  be- 
tween Fonblanque  and  Moore,  Thiers  and  Janin,  and  equal 
at  least  to  either  of  these  powerful  "penditti."  As  it  is,  he 
is  uncomfortably  poor,  and  more  uncomfortably  uit-compla- 
cent  With  two  lines  very  Leigh-Hunt-ish,  I  cut  my  para, 
graph  short  He  is  describing  Apollo's  reverie  while  resolv- 
ing upon  the  Feast  of  the  Poets — 

"  I  think,'*  said  the  god,  recollecting  (and  then 
"  He  fell  twiddling  a  tunbeam,  as  1  would  a  pen.'*) 

A  very  superb  book  of  drawings  is  being  subscribed  for  in 
New- York — "  Forty  Atmospheric  Views  of  American  Sce- 
nery," from  water-colour  drawings  by  George  Harvey. 
The  engravings  are  to  be  in  aqua-tint,  and  to  be  beautifully 
and  artistically  coloured,  so  as  closely  to  resemble  the  origi- 
nal designs.  The  views  consist  of  different  atmospheric 
effects  at  different  times  of  day,  beginning  at  daybreak  and 
ending  at  midnight — each  view  a  complete  landscape,  and 
the  subjects  emblematic  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  from 
the  log-cabin  to  the  highest  achievement  in  architecture. 
Mr.  Harvey  is  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  new  water- 
colour  school,  and  this  will  propably  be  the  most  superb 
work  of  its  kind  ever  published..  A  letter  from  Washington 
Allston  to  Mr.  Harvey  says: 

"I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  leave  Boston  without 
knowing  how  much  I  have  been  gratified  by  your  beautiful 
drawings  of  American  Scenery.  To  me  it  appears  that  yon 
have  not  only  been  successful  in  giving  the  character  of  our 
■cenery,  but  remarkably  happy  in  clothing  it  with  an  Ame- 
rican atmosphere,  which  you  have  expressed  with  great  truth 
and  variety." 

The  letter-press  is  to  be  edited  by  Washington  Irving. 
Subscribers  direct  their  letters  to  Mr.  George  Harvey,  Cham- 
bers-street, New.  York. 

By  the  thermometer,  the  winter  has  commenced  this 
day,  the  5th  of  January.  People  pass  under  my  window 
with  their  backs  shrugged  up  to  their  bump  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  and  even  the  coats  of  the  hard-working  omnibus, 
horses  "  stare*9 — as  the  jockeys  say.  I  wish  the  physiolo- 
gists would  explain  why  horses'  coats  do  not  lie  closer  when 
it  is  cold,  and  why  men,  with  the  same  sensation,  raise 
their  arms  instinctively  from  their  sides.  Cats  and  dogs 
seem  to  economize  their  bodily  heat  better — lying  down 
when  cold  in  such  an  attitude  as  to  expose  as  little  surface 
to  the  air  as  possible. 

Public  amusements  in  New- York  are  in  a  temporary 
trance.  The  excitement  is  diverted  from  the  epidermis 
to  the  heart.  Social  gayety  is  at  its  holiday  effervescence, 
and  the  town  is  what  the  stranger  calls  dull.  The  Park 
theatre  is  shut  up.  Macready  is  on  his  way  South— dimin- 
ishing in  attraction,  I  understand,  as  he  goes.    The  indi- 
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genous  theatrical  force  of  the  country  is  now  concentrated 
on  New  Orleans,  and  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  leading 
stars,  Placide  and  others,  are  drawing  houses  of  the  old- 
fashioned  overflow.  Wallack  will  find  that  he  is  "  himself 
again"  at  New  Orleans,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

Among  good  things  floating  by  in  the  newspapers,  I  have 
remarked  a  very  fine  critique  on  Prescottto  Mexico  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and  a  most  honest,  truthful,  and 
discriminating  "  notice  in  the  Boston  Morning  Post,"  on  the 
character  of  Lowell's  genius  and  writings. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  George  Lunt,  who  was  some 
time  since  metamorphosed  from  a  poet  into  a  legislator,  has 
come  back  to  Castaly  for  a  drink.  Some  stirring  poetry 
from  him  is  among  this  week's  "  fugitives." 


LAST  PAGE  MORNING. 

Our  thoughts  are  entirely  occupied  this  morning  with  two 
poets.  It  must  be  a  pleasant  book  that  we  take  for  com- 
pany the  first  hour  after  waking,  and  to-day,  with  his  new 
volume  of  Poems  open  on  our  dressing-table,  we  dressed 
and  read  Lowell.  Thence  he  went  with  us  to  a  tSte-a-tite 
breakfast,  (for  we  chanced,  else,  to  be  breakfasting  alone,) 
and  we  were  reading  him  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand 
and  his  book  in  the  other,  when  the  letters  came  in  from  the 
Post — and  one  letter  was  from  a  poet  new.plumaged,  of 
whom  we  had  never  heard,  and  who  had  probably  never 
heard  of  himself,  (as  a  poet,)  but  still  indubitably  a  poet — 
albeit  "  an  apprentice-boy  in  a  printing-office"  in  a  small 
village  in  Pennsylvania.  We  read  his  timid  letter  and  two 
sweet  pieces  of  poetry  enclosed  within  it,  marked  the  poetry 
"  good'*  for  the  Mirror,  and  then  reverted  to  our  breakfast 
and  book.  But,  so  early  in  the  morning,  a  little  reading  is 
enough  for  a  brainfull  of  thought,  and  from  pondering  on 
Lowell's  "  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,"  we  fell  to  thinking 
over  the  probable  position  and  destiny  of  these  two  poets. 

Lowell  is  the  best-launched  poet  of  his  time,  and  the  de- 
fect of  his  poetry  is  an  advantage  to  his  go-aUng-ery.  He 
is  stern  and  strong  enough  to  "  take  the  wall"  of  Envy  and 
Misfortune,  but  not  yielding  and  soft  enough  to  bend  to  the 
unconscious  and  impulsive  abandonments  of  love.  Love 
with  him  is  sound  sense,  not  beautiful  madness.  He  is  too 
bold  and  abstract  for  the 

"  levta  affectuum  vestigia 
Giacttesque  senses  lineas," 

and,  if  he  knows,  he  has  a  contempt  for,  the 

"quibus 
Vehaotar  alto  Msaduli  CopMtaes." 

The  way  Lowell  handles  the  word  love  makes  one  start 
like  seeing  Rolls  pick  up  Cora's  baby  with  one  hand.  The 
fact  is,  he  is  a  strong  minded,  tough  sinewed,  defying  poet, 
fit  to  be  a  martyr  to  opinion  or  a  partisan  soldier,  and  if  his 
love  be  not  an  excellent  lamp  not  yet  lighted  (which  is  pos- 
sible) he  has  never  experienced  its  first  timidity,  nor  is  he 
likely  to  know  its  ultimate  frenzy  and  prodigality.  He  has 
drawn  Ms  own  portrait,  however,  in  a  "  Sonnet  written  on 
his  Twenty-Fourth  Birthday,**  and  let  us  read  his  character 
from  it : 

u  Now  have  I  quite  pess'd  by  that  cloudy  If 
That  darken'd  the  wild  hope  c€  boyish  days, 
When  first  I  launched  my  slender-skied  skiff 
Upon  the  wide  sea's  dim,  unsounded  ways ; 
JVto  doth  Love's  oun  my  tout  with  splendour  JUl, 
And  Hope  hath  struggled  upward  unto  Power; 
Soft  Moh  it  hardened  into  sinewy  trill, 
And  longing  unto  certainty  doth  tower : 
love  of  beaut*  kueweth  no  despair  ; 


The         m 

My  heart  would  break,  if- 


What  should  you  think  would  naturally  follow  this  "if," 


dear  reader?  He  is  twenty-four — in  the  full  tide  of  blood 
and  youth,  and  "  Love's  sun  has  filled  his  soul  with  spies. 
dour.*'  In  building  up  a  climax  of  his  feelings  at  this  in. 
petuous  and  passionate  age,  what  should  you  fancy  weald 
rush  up  to  crown  it  like  flame  to  a  volcano?  What  woxJd 
his  "  heart  break"  for,  at  passionate  twenty-four  ? 

« If)  I  should  dare  to  doubt 
That  from  the  wrong,  which  makes  its  dragon's  lair 
Here  on  the  Earth,  fair  Truth  shall  wander  oat 
Teaching  mankind,  that  Freedom  *s  held  m  fee 
Only  by  those  who  labour  to  set  free.** 

In  another  poem  on  "  Love,"  he  describee  M  tree  love9*  as 


M  A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  i    _ 
But  faces  Truth  and  Beauty  as  their  peer, 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 
By  a  clear  sense  of  inward  nobleness : 
A  love  that  in  its  object  fmdeth  not 
All  grace  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 
Its  thirst  of  blessing,  but,  In  all  of  good 
Found  there,  it  sees  but  heaven-granted  types 
Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man 
And  traces  in  the  simplest  heart  that  beats 
A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  one 
That  claims  of  it  the  rights  of  brotherhood.** 

This  is  a  cold  description  of  M  true  love,"  and  it  is  not  half 
so  warm  as  the  "  love"  which  Lowell  exhibits  in  his  pre- 
face, for  his  friend  William  Page.  Compare  the  above 
description,  in  poetry,  of  true  love  for  a  woman,  with  die  fol- 
lowing confession,  in  prose,  of  love  for  a  man : 

"  My  dear  friend.  The  love  between  us,  which  can  now 
look  back  upon  happy  years  of  still  enlarging  confidence, 
and  forward,  with  a  sure  trust  in  its  own  prophecy  of  yet 
deeper  and  tenderer  sympathies,  as  long  as  life  shall  remain 
to  us,  stands  in  no  need,  I  am  well  aware,  of  so  poor  a 
voucher  as  an  Epfetle  Dedicatory.  True,  H  is  one  of  love's 
chiefest  charms,  that  it  must  still  take  special  pains  to  be  so. 
perfluous  in  seeking  out  ways  to  declare  itself— bat  far  these 
it  demands  no  publicity  and  wishes  no  acknowledgment. 
But  the  admiration  which  one  soul  feels  for  another  loses 
half  its  worth,  if  it  slip  any  opportunity  of  making  itself 
heard  and  felt,"  etc. 

Lowell  is  one  kind  of  poet,  and  it  is  the  worst  manner  of 
criticism  to  tell  what  a  poet  is  not,  except  more  clearly  to 
define  what  he  t«.  Though  liis  sexual  heart  never  swims 
in  his  inkMand,  he  is  warm  enough  in  his  enthusiasm  fix  all 
generous  sentiments,  and  both  daring  and  delicate  enough 
in  his  powers  of  imagination.  Truth,  good  sense  and  fancy 
were  seldom  more  evenly  braided  together  than  in  his  poem 
of  "  The  Heritage,"  and  Rosaline,  (though  it  never  could 
have  been  conceived  by  a  man  who  had  passionately  loved,) 
is  the  very  finest  cobweb  of  fancy.  Nobody  could  help  lov- 
ing the  truth,  honesty,  fearlessness  and  energy,  stamped  oa 
all  his  poetry,  and  as  we  said  before  he  has  the  M  vim"  to 
carve  out  for  himself  any  destiny  he  pleases.  He  has  de- 
termined to  live  by  literature,  but  we  do  not  believe  he  will 
long  remain  a  poet  only.  He  will  wish  to  take  the  world  by 
the  beard  in  some  closer  clutch  than  poetry  gives  room  for, 
and  his  good  judgment  as  to  the  weight  of  heavy  English 
words,  will  try  itself  before  long  on  more  serious  matter  than 
sonnets.  At  least  that  is  what  we  think,  while  admiring 
him  over  our  breakfast. 

As  to  the  other  poet,  Bayard  Taylor,  we  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  him— sympathy,  encouragement,  promise  of  watch- 
fulness over  his  fame,  etc.  etc.  But  be  will  need  no  special 
kindness  yet  awhile.  Love  is  plenty  for  new-found  poets. 
Many  people  love  little  chickens  who  are  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  cocks  and  hens,  and  we  reserve  our  friendship  till 
he  is  matured  and  envied.  Meantime,  if  he  wants  our 
opinion  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  can  be,  with  toil  and  study — 
immortal — he  has  it  His  poetry  is  already  worthy  of  long 
preserving— apprentice-boy  though  he  be. 


«$.  to  be  offered ;  and  constant  e#brf,  constant  surpru e,  constant  novelty  and  variety,  will  be  found  the  outriders  to  our  prosperity.    In 
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iAVOffS  EAsswAPrlBTT.T,*, 

To  promote  die  health  of  the  body  and  increase  the  tran- 
M-    0f  the  mind,  are  among  the  most  important  objects  for 

of  antiquity  labored 


which  man  live*,  and  for  which  the  earn 
wkh  incessant  and  unremitting  toil.  The  constitution  of  man 
wot  ikeir  id^v,  in  order  to  discover  the  seat  of  his  maladies, 
and  source  of  all  his  corporeal  misery.  To  alleviate  the 
drooping  spirits,  to  inspire  confidence  to  the  desponding  mind, 
and  ease  the  sorrowed  heart,  all  the  arts  and  arguments  of 
their  philosophy  and  powers  of  reason  were  turned.  Among 
the  varied  branches  of  worldly  learning,  there  can  be  none 
equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Healing  Art,  for  the  soul  in 
a  diseased  body  may  be  aptly  compered  to  the  martyr  in  his 
dungeon,  which  retains  its  real  value,  hut  has  lost  its  useful- 
ness. Many  or  most  diseases  have  their  origin  in  an  impure 
or  impoverished  state  of  the  bleed,  and  this  being  a  fluid  sui 
generuy  extending  to  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  subtle  poison  is  infused,  and  the  seed  being  sown, 
brines  forth  fruit  in  abundance  ;  in  one  instance  causing  a 
swelling  of  the  elands,  resulting  in  Scofula  or  Kings-evil— in 
another  ossification  of  the  arteries  or  turning  them  into  bone ; 
also  rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  heart,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
dweaees  of  the  liver,  and  a  variety  of  other  maladies  which 
soon  hurry  their  victim  to  his  grave.  Sand»*a  Sarsaparilla, 
a  purely  vegetable  medicine,  which  is  the  result  of  years  of 
tabonr  and  chemical  research,  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection,  will  arrest,  and,  if  timely  administered,  perfect- 
ly cure  these  diseases,  by  purifying  the  vital  fluid,  regenera- 
ting the  constitution,  dispelling  diseased  action,  giving:  tone  to 
the  general  energies  of  the  system,  and  enabling  the  blood  to 
course  on  freely,  and  bringing  with  it  health  and  renewed 
vigor.  As  the  Phmrrix  rises  from  the  ashes  of  its  fire,  re- 
animated with  new  life,  so  does  this  medicine  re-invigorate* 
the  whole  systenvenkindling  its  expiring  energies  and  over- 
coming disease.  The  Sarsaparilla  is  furnished  gratuitously  to 
all  who  are  unable  to  purchase  it,  on  sufficient  proof  being 
given  of  their  being  fit  objects  of  charity.  The  following 
certificates  recently  received  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
for  further  proof  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet,  which  is 
ftkmished  without  charge  by  all  the  agents. 

New-Yoke,  December  1, 1843. 
Bfneas.  Sands  : 

Oentlemen-^Parental  feelings  induce  us  to  make  the  follow- 
ing esatement  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  important  cure  of  our 
little  daughter,  wholly  effected  by  the  use  of  Sands's  Sana- 
jparSBa.  For  nearly  three  years  she  was  afflicted  with  a  most 
rawemato  eruption  on  the  body,  which  at  times  was  so  bad, 
connected  with  Internal  disease,  that  we  despaired  of  her 
life.  The  complaint  commenced  in  the  roots  ot  her  hair,  and 
gradually  spread  until  the  whole  bead  was  enveloped,  and 
then  it  attacked  the  ears,  and  ran  down  the  neck,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  it  covered  the  most  of  her  body.  It 
commenced  with  a  small  pimple  or  pustule,  from  which  water 
at  first  discharged ;  this  produced  great  itching  and  burning ; 
then  matter  or  pus  formed,  the  skin  cracked  and  bled,  and  the 
discharged  freely.    The  sufferings  of  the  child  were  so 


great  aa  almost  wholly  to  prevent  natural  rest*  and  the  odor 
from  the  discharges  so  offensive  aa  to  make  it  difficult  to  nay 
that  particular  attention  the  nature  of  the  case  required.  The 
disease  was  called  Scald  head  and  general  Salt  Rheum.  We 
tried  various  remedies,  with  little  benefit,  and  considered  her 
case  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine ;  bu(  from  the  known 
virtue  of  your  Sarsaparilla,  we  were  induced  to  give  it  a 
trial 

Before  the  Brat  bottle  was  all  used,  we  perceived  an  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  and  the  change 
wae  so.  rapid  for  the  better,  that  we  could  scarcely  jgive  cre- 
dence to  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes.  We  continued  its 
use  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  result  Is  a  perfect  cure.  To  all 
parents  we  would  say : — If  you  have  children  suffering  with 
any  disease  of  the  skin,  use  Sanaa's  Saraaparilla.  With  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  respect,  we  are  yours,  &c. 

ELIHU  and  SARAH  SOUTHMAYD, 
No.  95  Madison-street,  New-York. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Sands  &  Co. 

Gentlemen — I  can  speak  from  a  very  gratifying  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  great  value  of  your  preparation  of  Saraaparilla. 
For  about  nine  months  I  suffered  beyond  expression  from  an 
attack  of  that  Protean  and  destroying  disease,  Neuralgia,  by 
which  I  was  rendered  incapable  of  attending  my  ordinary  em- 
ployment For  months  I  was  unable  to  write  a  line  or  hold  a 
pen,  or  convey  food  to  my  month ;  and  such  was  my  bodily 
distress  that  to  sleep,  except  in  brief  catches  after  extreme  ex- 
haustion, was  impossible.  The  medical  treatment  usual  in 
this  disease  availed  me  nothing,  and  I  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
try  yoarSejeapafiUe.  Before  the  second  bottle  was  quite  used 
the  disease  abated.  I  continued  to  take  it  to  the  amount  of 
six  bottles,  and  was  perfectly  relieved,  and  I  hope  permanent- 
ly, no  indication  of  a  relapse  having  appeared  yet. 

I  believe  von  have  not  claimed  for  your  Sarsaparilla,  that  it 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  tormenting  disease  to  which  I 
was  subject;  but  1  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  means  of  my  re- 
covery, and  should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to 
others  who  may  be  suffering  from  Neuralgia.  The  rationale 
of  its  success  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  of  explanation. 


fc*»  Several  metallic  preparations,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver 
and  arsenic,  have  been  much  relied  on  in  rate  years,  bmvthey 
failed  in  my  case.  Respeetroily,  your  friend  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, C.  HOOVER. 
N*w  Brunswick,  N.J.  Sept.  25, 1843. 

Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  for  exportation, 
by  A.  B.  SANDS  &  CO.,  Druggists  and  Chemists,  Granite 
Buildings,  No.  273  Broadway,  corner  of  Chambers-street, 
New-York.  Sold  also  by  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  Druggists,  No. 
79  Fulton-street ;  David  Sands  dc  Co.,  No.  77  East  Broadway, 
corner  of  Market*street ;  and  by  Druggists  generally  through- 
out the  United  States.    Price  f  1  per  hottle,  six  bottles  $5. 

The  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  remember  that  it  is 
Ssnds's  Sarsaparilla  that  has  and  is  constantly  achieving  such 
remarkable  cures  of  the  most  difficult  class  of  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  and  ask  lor  Sands's  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  take  no  other. 


CrVXCMNT>8 
1 T3  Broadway,  canter  at  Courtlandt^street* 

Rich  fancy  goods  of  elegance  and  utility,  for  nresents,  com- 
pruing  every  Parisian  novelty ;  fine  English  fancy  articles  ; 
the  finest  Paris  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soaps ;  dressing- 
cases  ;  portable  desks ;  English  cutlery,  of  the  first  makers  ; 
opera  fans,  combs,  brushes  and  toilet  articles  generally,  of  the 
best  quality ;  embroidered  purses,  gold-mounted  canes,  elegant 
work-boxes  and  papeteries,  toilet  and  writing  apparatus  in 
compact  form  for  convenience  of  travellers,  and  an  the  general 
variety  usually  kept  by  the  Parisian  establishments  of  similar 
descriptions ;  an  assortment  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  and 
will  always  be  replenished  with  the  desirable  novelties  simul- 
taneously with  their  appearance  at  the  manufacturers,  as  near 
as  practicable,  and.  wu)  be  always  offered  at  the  lowest  prices 
they  can  be  sold  for  in  this  country.  French  and  English 
fancy  goods,  &c.  imported  to  order.  N16 


JBLXkJSJBVXbusX^Ly 
Ho*  559  Broadway, 

WTWKJtN  8FRING  AND  PRINCE  8TSXST8. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  ALHAMRA  begs  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  fashionable  public  to  the  great  improvement  he  has 
made  in  the  preparation  of  Ice  Cream  and  other  Confec- 
tionery. Being  determined  to  make  his  Establishment  the 
first  in  this  country,  he  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to  attain  that  end.  In  addition  to  the  immense  outlay  in  fit- 
ting up  and  furnishing  his  Saloons,  he  has  engaged,  at  a  great 
expense,  a  number  of  celebrated  Foreign  Mists,  who  nave 
arrived  at  the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  their  art — some 
of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Bavaria,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  State  Banquets 
given  by  those  personages— lie  can,  therefore,  safely  promise 
those  who  favor  him  with  their  patronage  to  furnisn  every 
description  of  Confectionery  used  on  festive  occasions*  of  a 
quality  and  in  a  style  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  esta- 
blishment. Tables  will  be  set  and  arranged,  for  those  who 
desire  it,  in  the  most  tasteful  and  attractive  manner,  without 
involving  any  additional  expense. 

Ladies  about  to  give  entertainments  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  the  entirely  new  and  beautiful  sets  of  Forma  and  Moulds, 
just  received. 

THE  LADIES'  SALOONt 

On  the  second  floor,  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  extend  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  furnished  in  the  roost 
costly  and  sumptuous  manner  with  Brussels  carpet,  French 
sofas,  ottomans,  divans,  &c,  where — in  addition  to  every  de- 
scription of  Confectionery — will  be  served  up  Oysters,  French 
Soups,  Sandwiches,  Coffee,  Chocolate!  and  a  variety  of  Relish- 
eijin  a  superior  style. 

This  has  already  become  a  favorite  resect  for  Ladies,  who, 
aAer  the  fatigue  of  shopping,  or  a  morning  promenade,  require 
some  quiet,  elegant  retreat  Tike  this,  in  which  to  rest  ana  re- 
fresh themselves ;  and  also,  for  parties  returning  from  a  Con- 
cert  or  the  Theatre,  who  can  enjoy  the  most  delightful  sup- 
pers, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  them 
at  home. 


DK.  KAXOTT, 

OCULtST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 
Broadway,  corner  Wsurren-streei, 

Confines  his  practice  to  diseases  or  the  etc,  and  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


pvavTxsra. 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 
No.  45  ©old-street. 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


! 


¥  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agents  throughout  tye  United  States,  either  weekly,  on  in  monthly  parts. 
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be  Men  th*t  he  was  armed  with  sword  and  pistols.  His 
countenance  was  stern,  his  brow  knit  until  the  large  eye- 
brows nearly  met ;  and,  as  he  now  and  then  glanced  upon 
the  female,  he  compressed  his  lips  until  the  blood  seemed 
ready  to  start  The  two  others  were  much  younger,  and 
were  apparelled  after  the  fashion  common  to  young  men  of 
that  period,  and,  like  the  elder,  they  were  also  armed.  The 
young  female,  who  rode  between  the  two  last-mentioned 


iMuuMetaw  waiter*  "uiie   wuiuu   tutu*,  umw  utoucuuig 
surges  would  bring  her  back," 

"Perhaps  it  were  better  she  should  never  revive,**  replied 
the  other*  M  Minion!  but  see,  she  opens  her  eyes.  Come, 
madam,  rouse  yourself !  No  more  swooning,  if  you  please ! 
Come,  get  op,"  (setting  her  rudely  by  the  arm,)  "we  have 
something  of  a  journey  yet  to  go  to-night,  which  may  not 
prove  quite  so  pleasing  to  your  fancy  as  the  one  you  under- 
took with  your  Indian  lover." 
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NUMBER  17. 


The  picture  for  this  week  represents  the  Landing  of  Roger 
Williams  at  Providence,  in  the  year  1636.  The  poem, 
written  by  Frances  H.  Whipple,  which  we  give  in  illus- 
tration, is  taken  from  the  "  Rhode  Island  Book."  The 
drawing  is  by  Hoppio,  one  of  the  most  spirited  designers 
in  the  country.  It  is  impossible  for  the  burin  to  do  him 
full  justice.    The  original  is  very  life-like  and  beautiful. 

Illustrious  pioneer  of  liberty ; 
Parent  and  founder  of  the  truly  free  ! 
No  treachery  deforms  thy  peerless  story ; 
No  deed  of  vengeance  sullies  thy  pure  glory. 
Thy  precept  and  example,  hand  in  hand. 
Went  like  fair  sisters  o'er  the  smiling  land  ; 
While  the  rude  Indian,  true  to  Nature's  law. 
Knew  what  was  good,  and  trusted  what  he  saw. 
He  met  thee  as  a  brother,  gave  his  land, 
And  thou  savest  him  an  open,  honest  hand ; 
Nor  was  his  simple  nature  e'er  deceived. 
Nor  his  proud,  noble  spirit  once  aggrieved ; 
He  was  thy  brother— tnou,  'neath  closest  scan, 
Mid  all  temptations,  wert  an  honest  man. 
Rhode  Islanders,  with  virtuous  pride,  can  tell 
Thy  line  of  life  has  but  one  parallel. 
Thou,  and  the  Son  of  Peace — the  western  sage- 
Were  the  twin  stars  of  your  illiberal  age. 
When  warlike  lame  as  morning  mist  shall  fly, 
And  blood-stained  glory,  as  a  meteor,  die ; 
When  all  the  dross  is  known,  and  cast  away, 
And  the  pure  (mid,  alone,  allowed  to  stay, 
Two  names  will  stand,  the  pride  of  virtuous  men, 
Our  Roger  Williams  and  good  Williah  Pekn. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  again  presenting  our  readers  with 
an  original  story  from  the  author  of  M  Stella  Lee,"  a  de- 
lightful little  sketch  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  Mirror,  which,  after  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  has  been  extensively  copied 
abroad.  We  are  proud  of  our  fair  correspondent,  and  so 
will  the  country  be  one  of  these  days,  for  she  is  destined, 
or  we  have  H  no  skill  in  either  prophecy  or  rhyme,**  to  fake 
a  Ugh  and  prominent  position  among  the  lady-writers  of 
the  age.  Remember,  if  you  please,  Sir  Critic,  what  we 
have  now  said,  for  we  may  have  occasion  to  remind  you 
of  it  one  of  these  fine  afternoons.  But  read,  and  judge 
'  the  matter  for  yourself. 

THE  DISCARDED. 

It  was  already  three  o'clock,  p.  v.,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1769,  that  a  party  of  four  persons  might  be  seen 
riding  swiftly  along  the  beach,  opposite  the  town  of  Stoning. 
ton.  The  afternoon  was  cold  and  gloomy,  the  wind  blow- 
ing almost  a  gale ;  and  the  waves,  as  they  rolled  and  broke 
with  violence  upon  the  beach,  seemed  threatening,  in  every 
receding  singe,  to  sweep  off  both  horse  and  rider.  The  per- 
sons mentioned  consisted  of  three  men  and  one  female,  the 
latter  evidently  a  prisoner.  The  elder  of  the  party  was  a 
stout-built  man,  apparently  of  some  sixty  years*  His  dress 
denoted  him  above  the  common  peasantry ;  he  wore  a  cloak 
with  scarlet  facings,  which,  as  the  wind  blew  aside,  it  could 
be  seen  that  be  was  armed  with  sword  and  pistols.  His 
countenance  was  stern,  his  brow  knit  until  the  large  eye- 
brows nearly  met ;  and,  as  he  now  and  then  glanced  upon 
the  female,  he  compressed  his  lips  until  the  blood  seemed 
ready  to  start  The  two  others  were  much  younger,  and 
were  apparelled  after  the  fashion  common  to  young  men  of 
that  period,  and,  like  the  eMer,  they  were  also  armed.  The 
young  female,  who  rode  between  the  two  last-mentioned 


persons,  could  not,  from  her  appearance,  be  more  than  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  Her  face  was  the  hue  of  marble,  her 
eyes  downcast,  and  her  Whole  bearing  evincing  deep  dejec- 
tion. Her  dress  was  a  dark  riding-habit,  fitting  closely  her 
slender  figure,  and  a  small  beaver-hat  and  plume. 

The  young  men  kept  dose  to  her  side J  indeed  one  held 
tightly  her  bridal  rein,  while  the  elder  personage  rode  on  a 
few  feet  in  advance.   - 

Heedless  of  the  wind  and  the  dashing  of  (he  surf,  the 
party  galloped  swiftly  along.  For  some  time  not  a  word 
was  spoken,  until  turning  a  rocky  point,  where  all  (urthei 
progress  seemed  impossible,  and  with  nothing  to  impede  the 
view  of  the  raging  sea ;  the  young  girl  now,  for  the  first 
time,  raised  her  head,  and,  in  a  voice  of  terrour,  demanded  s 

"  Father,  dear  father,  where  are  we  going?  Where  will 
you  take  me  V 

"That  you  will  soon  know,**  replied  the  person  ad- 
dressed J  then,  suddenly  reining  in  his  horse,  he  said,  speak* 
ing  to  the  young  men : 

"  Here  I  shall  leave  you.    Remember,  Walter;  and  you, 
too,  Basil ;  act  no  woman's  part.    As  for  you,"  turning  as 
he  spoke  to  the  trembling  girl,  "  take  your  father's  last 
!  words— his  curse .'" 

I  "  Father,  father,  curse  me  not!"  she  shrieked,  springing 
from  her  home,  and  clasptjg  the  knees  of  the  speaker  i 
"  curse  not  your  child  !" 

"  Off,  serpent,  or}'!"  cried  the  old  man,  spurning  her  with 
his  foot ;  *  kneel  not  to  me— think  of  your  poor,  distracted 
mother— of  die  disgrace  and  wretchedness  yoa  have  brought 
to  our  once-happy  fireside !  Again  I  curse  you — yes,  may 
the  curse  of  an  outraged  father  ever  ring  in  your  ears .'" 

The  girl  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  sank  senseless 
upon  the  sands.  For  a  few  moments  her  father  sternly  re- 
garded her  prostrate  form ;  gradually  his  features  relaxed,  he 
became  much  agitated,  and  at  length  large  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks. 

41  Oh,  my  Ood,n  he  ejaculated,  n  is  it  come  to  this  I  My 
daughter,  my  child,  my  child !" 

Stooping  down,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  marble 
brow  ;  then,  turning  to  his  sons,  he  said : 

M  Walter,  Basil,  hear  me  ;  forget  my  weakness ;  remem- 
ber, this  erring  child  mast  not,  shall  not,  be  forgiven !  Yet 
treat  her  kindly  j  be  not  too  rough  with  her  gentle  nature. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  never  see  her  more  !* 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  swiftly  away, 
in  the  same  direction  from  which  they  came. 

The  two  young  men,  in  the  meanwhile,  appeared  totally 
unmoved  by  the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed ;  and,  not- 
withstanding their  father's  injunctions,  were  striving,  by  no 
very  gentle  means,  to  restore  consciousness  to  the  unfortu- 
nate girL 

M  Pest;  she  win"  never  come  to,  as  I  see,"  said  the  one 
addressed  as  Walter }  "one  would  think  these  drenching 
surges  would  bring  her  back," 

«•  Perhaps  it  were  better  she  should  never  revive,"  replied 
the  other.  "Minion!  but  see,  she  opens  her  eyes.  Come, 
madam,  rouse  yourself !  No  more  swooning,  if  you  please ! 
Come,  get  op,"  (seizing  her  rudely  by  the  arm,)  "  we  have 
something  of  a  journey  yet  to  go  to-night,  which  may  not 
prove  quite  so  pleasing  to  your  rancy  as  the  one  you  under- 
took with  your  Indian  lover." 
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The  girl  slowly  arose  ;  her  face  became  the  hue  of  scar- 
let, and,  turning  her  dark  hazel  eye  upon  the  youth,  she  said : 

41  Basil,  is  it  from  you  I  hear  those  cruel  words?  Do  you, 
too,  cast  me  off?    Do  you  no  longer  love  me  7" 

44  Love  you,"  replied  Basil,  with  a  look  of  bitter  scorn, 
"love  you  I    No!  lhaleyoul" 

44  Fie,  Basil,  for  shame,*1  interrupted  Walter ; "  you  are  too 
bad.  Remember,  our  father  told  us  to  treat  this  wretched 
girl  with  kindness." 

44  Did  he,  did  he !"  cried  the  poor  girl.  "  Bless  you, 
Walter,  for  those  words.  You,  then,  do  not  hale  your  poor 
sister?" 

"  No,  Gaity,  I  do  not  hate  you ;  yet  still,  for  the  disgrace 
you  have  brought  upon  us,  I  could  plunge  this  dagger  into 
your  bosom !  But  come,  Basil ;  see,,  the  rain  is  already  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  the  Sound  looks  too  rough  for  our 
passage." 

44  The  more  fitting  our  errand ,"  replied  BaeiL  "  Neither 
thunder,  rain,  or  old  Ocean's  self,  though  she  chafe  the  very 
skies  in  her  fury,  shall  stop  me,  until  this  dainty  lady  is  in 
security." 

So  saying,  and  lifting  Gaity  into  the  saddle,  he  seized  her 
bridle-rein,  and  the  party  once  more  galloped  rapidly  forward 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Here  they  halted,  and,  dis- 
mounting, led  their  horses  a  few  yards  from  the  beach, 
where  they  fastened  them  to  some  rude  stakes  of  what  had 
probably  once  been  a  fisherman's  hut  They  next  proceed- 
ed to  unmoor  a  small  boat,  and  then  approached  Gaity, 
who,  with  pale  and  alarmed  features,  had  watched  their 
movements. 

44  Where  will  you  take  me?"  she  cried,  recoiling  from 
their  approach.  •'  O,  will  you  drown  me !  Alas,  I  am  not 
fit  to  die .'" 

u  Drown  you,"  interrupted  Basil ;  "  no,  drowning  would 
be  too  good  for  you !  Come,  step  in ;"  then  rudely  pushing 
her  into  the  boat,  where  Walter  was  already  seated,  they 
put  off  upon  the  angry  waters. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  some  time,  now 
poured  in  torrents,  while  the  winds  and  waves  tossed  the 
frail  bark  like  an  egg-shell ;  every  sea,  as  it  came  rushing 
and  roaring  down,  seemed  ready  to  engulf  them.  After 
two  hours  of  hard  labour  they  reached  the  shore  of  Fisher's 
Island,  and  after  some  little  difficulty  effected  a  landing. 
Securing  the  boat,  they  then  each  seized  an  arm  of  their 
sister,  who,  speechless  from  terrour,  was  passive  in  their 
hands ;  and,  turning  from  the  shore,  plunged  directly  into  a 
narrow  path  which  led  into  the  interiour  of  the  island ;  now 
lifting  Gaity  in  their  arms  over  tangled  heaps  of  underbrush, 
or  pulling  her  swiftly  forward  over  the  level  ground.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  for  nearly  an  hour ;  at  length  they 
stopped.  Here,  on  the  borders  of  a  thick  forest  stood  a  soli- 
tary house  ;  it  was  evidently  much  decayed,  part  of  the  roof 
had  fallen  in,  and  most  of  the  windows  appeared  to  have 
been  newly  boarded  up.  On  one  side  it  leaned  to  a  deep 
chasm,  washed  below  by  a  swift-running  stream,  whose  hol- 
low murmur  struck  honour  to  the  soul. 

Leaving  Walter  and  Gaity,  Basil  now  approached  the 
house,  and,  passing  his  hand  through  one  of  the  broken 
sashes,  drew  forth  a  rusty  key,  which  he  applied  to  the 
door;  it  turned  slowly  on  its  hinges,  and  the  party  entered. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  desolation  within  but  the  desola- 
tion without  The  room  was  empty,  not  a  vestige  of  furni- 
ture to  be  seen,  while  the  rain  beat  in  at  the  broken  case- 
ment 

On  one  side  was  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs ;  up  these  the 
young  men  groped  their  way,  bearing  the  almost  insensible 
form  of  Gaity  in  their  arms.    With  the  aid  of  flint,  Walter 


now  struck  a  light.  It  seemed,  indeed,  aa  if  Misery 
Want  might  here  have  chosen  their  abode,  so  utterly  < 
late,  so  wretched  did  everything  appear. 

Poor  Gaity,  pale  with  alarm,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and 
her  garments  drenched  with  rain,  had  sunk  into  the  only 
chair  the  room  contained,  the  very  image  of  wo ;  whan  Ba- 
sil approached,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  said,  in  a  voice  of 
biting  sarcasm : 
"  Welcome,  mistress,  to  your  future  heme." 
Gaity  raised  her  drooping  bead,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  her  cruel  brothers ;  no  ray  of  pity  beamed  on  their 
dark  features,  and,  with  a  shudder  which  convulsed  her 
whole  frame,  the  miserable  girl  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 


Before  the  wigwam  had  disappeared  from  the  forest,  or 
the  bow  of  the  savage  been  unstrung,  a  few  English  fami- 
lies had  made  their  settlement  near  the  borders  of  the  Mys- 
tic river,  Connecticut 

On  this  very  spot  had  been  enacted  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful tragedies  that  ever  occurred  in  -that  fierce  struggle  with 
the  Indians  in  the  earlier  setdement  of  the  country — evr* 
for  might,  theirs  for  right !  Here  it  was,  in  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  the  night,  when  the  Indians  were  all  sleeping 
in  fancied  security,  that  a  party  of  English  Boldiecs,  com- 
manded  by  Captain  Mason,  stole  suddenly  upon  the  Pequot 
fort,  bringing  death  and  destruction  in  their  van.  No  warn- 
ing had  the  doomed  savage,  save  the  dying  howl  of  a  faith- 
ful watch-dog,  while,  at  the*ssme  moment,  a  heavy  fire  was 
poured  in  upon  them.  Then  the  cry  of  (hoanux!  Oweutus! 
(Englishmen  !  Englishmen  !)  mingled  with  the  terrific  war. 
whoop,  resounded  through  the  fort ;  but  it  was  too  late ! 
On  every  side  they  were  surrounded,  escape  was  impossi- 
ble, and,  horrible  to  relate,  the  order  was  at  length  given  by 
the  English  to  fire  the  fort,  and  hundreds  of  men*  women 
and  children  perished  in  their  wigwams  ! 

44  And,  indeed,"  says  the  historian,  "  such  a  dreadful  ter- 
rour did  the  Almighty  let  fall  upon  their  spirits,  that  they 
would  fly  from  us  into  the  very  flames." 

But,  at  the  period  due  tale  commences,  not  a  trace  of  this 
cruel  war  remained.  Small  villages  and  clustering  cottages 
skirted  the  banks  of  this  pretty  stream,  and  finely-cultivated 
farms  stretched  far  in  the  distance.  Now  and  then  a  few 
solitary  remnants  of  the  Pequot  tribe  would  wander  through 
the  soil  of  their  fathers ;  for  it  was  then  no  rare  thing  to  see 
these  sons  of  the  forest,  who  were  generally  treated  with 
kindness  by  the  whites,  although  that  feeling  of  hostility 
and  revenge,  which  had  burned  so  furiously  in  the  breasts 
of  both,  was  not  at  that  early  period  quite  subdued,  and  oc- 
casional disputes,  together  with  many  petty  acta  of  pilfering 
committed  by  the  Indians,  when  under  the  influence  of 
"Jfra^iMler,"  (for  which,  as  is  well  known,  their  thirst  was 
insatiable,)  only  served  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  discord. 

Basil  Trevor  was  from  a  noble  family  of  England,  but, 
being  a  younger  son,  was  consequently  dependent  upon  the 
church,  army,  or  navy  for  his  support.  Preferring,  however, 
to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  new  world  to  either,  be  bade  fare- 
well to  friends  and  country,  and  embarked  for  America ; 
bringing  with  him  all  that  pride  of  birth,  and  high  and  lofty 
bearing,  which  marked  his  descent  Disappointed  love 
might,  perhaps,  nave  somewhat  influenced  hie  decision,  aa 
it  was  well  known  his  final  determination  to  seek  a  foreign 
land  was  not  made  until  the  Lady  Edith  had  been  forced  in- 
to a  marriage  with  a  wealthy  baronet 

To  America,  then,  came  Basil  Trevor  at  the  ege  of  tbree- 
snd-twenty.  He  landed  at  Boston,  where,  after  tarrying  a 
few  weeks  in  company  with  others  who,  like  himself,  had 
left  the  shores  of  England  to  find  a  home  in  America,  he 
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proceeded  to  the  fertile  region  of  the  Connecticut.  Punning 
his  researches,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mystic, 
and,  delighted  with  its  romantic  scenery,  and  the  promising 
aspect  of  the  soil,  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land  on  its  bor- 
ders. Here,  shut  out  from  the  world,  careless  for  fortune, 
Trevor  resolved  to  seek  for  happiness  amid  the  scenes  of 
nature. 

Under  his  persevering  industry  and  energies,  the  "  wU 
derm*  see*  Mummed  as  the  rose."  Fields  of  com,  of 
waving  wheat,  rich  clover-pastures,  now  flourished  where 
once  the  great  Sassacus  stepped  in  his  pride  and  might ; 
and,  in  due  time,  a  neat  cottage  took  the  place  of  the  rude 
log-hut,  which  first  sheltered  the  young  adventurer. 

As  if  on  purpose  to  requite  bis  unwearied  industry,  the 
obliging  baronet  broke  his  neck  at  a  race-course,  and  Edith 
became  a  widow  !  This  news  was  transmitted  by  some 
kind  friend  in  the  first  ship,  and,  in  less  than  a  week  after 
it  was  received,  behold  Basil  Trevor  a  passenger  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  London  !  He  arrived  safely  in  England,  and  has- 
tened, with  the  speed  of  thought,  imbodied  in  four  port- 
Aerata,  to  the  baronial  castle  of  his  dead  rival-— a  scream  of 
delight,  and  Edith  is  fainting  in  his  arms !  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  without  delay,  and  the  lovely  bride 
accompanied  her  husband  to  his  new  home. 

.  But,  alas  1  her  tender  nature  was  not  suited  to  too  hard- 
ships, the  privations  of  this  new  life.  Reared  in  the  abodes 
of  luxury,  with  every  indulgence  which  wealth  could  give 
lavished  upon  her,  she  could  illy  meet  the  trials  she  was 
now  called  upon  to  sustain.  Fortitude,  affection,  or  kind- 
ness forsook  not  the  pure  temple  of  her  heart — but  her 
health  yielded.  She  pined  gradually  away ;  her  foot  lost  its 
lightness,  her  form  became  almost  ethereal ;  and,  although 
the  dark  eye  sparkled  and  the  rose  tinted  her  cheek,  after  a 
few  years  she  sank  to  rest  with  the  summer  flowers,  leaving 
one  sweet  bud  to  shield,  in  its  balmy  beauty,  the  heart  of 
the  lone  husband  against  despair. 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  grief  of  Trevor  at  this  sad  be. 
reavement ;  and  yet,  in  one  year  after  the  death  of  Edith, 
he  become  the  husband  of  another.  Deem  him  not  heart- 
lees,  inconstant,  or  ungrateful ;  so  soon  to  yield  another  the 
place  where  once  the  lovely  Edith  rested  in  her  gentleness 
and  beauty ! 

The  rough  nature  of  man  was  not  suited  to  the  nurture 
of  so  fragile  a  plant  as  the  little  Edith.  The  gentle  hand  of 
woman  was  required  to  cherish  and  defend  the  frail  blossom 
from  the  many  ills  of  childhood.  No  kind  mother  or  sym- 
pathising sister  had  the  bereaved  husband  to  take  the  babe 
to  their  bosoms,  and,  therefore  it  was,  he  offered  his  hand 
to  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  emigrated  from  the  mother 
country  about  the  same  time  as  himself. 

A  kind  and  gentle  being  was  Gaity,  and  in  her  the  sweet 
babe  found  indeed  a  mother ;  and,  although  as  years  rolled 
on,  other  and  closer  ties  were  woven  around  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Trevor,  she  never  for  a  moment  loved  the  little  Edith 
less  fondly,  or  suffered  those  new  ties  to  weaken  that  chain 
of  sympathy  which  bound  her  to  the  motherless  child. 

A  blooming  family  grew  up  around  Mrs.  Trevor,  of  which 
the  little  bright-eyed  Gaity  was  the  youngest  and  cherished 
favourite.  Her  slightest  wishes  were  to  her  fond  parents 
as  laws,  while  her  two  brothers  and  Edith  were  never  wea- 
ried of  devising  amusements  for  this  dazzling  pet  Although 
as  beautiful  as  the  first  blush  of  morn,  Gaity  was  a  wayward 
and  stubborn  child,  to  which,  undoubtedly,  the  extreme  in- 
dulgence of  those  around  her  was  only  adding  new  vigour. 
6be  was,  however,  kind  and  affectionate  in  her  nature,  to 
which  feelings  she  yielded  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a 
spoiled  child ;  no  matter  by  what  excited,  a  bird,  a  flower, 


a  pet  lamb  or  kitten,  all  in  turn  called  forth  ber  devotion. 
Dearly,  too,  did  she  love  her  sister  Edith,  whose  winning 
manners,  and  kind,  persuasive  words  often  possessed  an 
influence  over  the  wilful  child,  which  naught  else  could 
effect 

As  before-mentioned,  the  Indians  were  then  no  strangers 
to  the  soil.  Often  parties  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  would 
encamp  in  the  adjacent  woods,  and  there  tarry  sometimes 
for  months ;  their  baskets,  brooms,  moccasins,  and  other 
articles  of  traffic,  finding  a  ready  sale  in  the  houses  of  the 
whites. 

Unlike  most  children  of  her  age,  Gaity  fearlessly  attached 
herself  to  these  dwellers  of  the  forest,  who,  in  return,  mani- 
fested, by  their  uncouth  gestures  of  delight,  and  many  little 
presents  of  ingenious  fabric,  their  fondness  for  the  little 
white  maiden,  or,  as  they  usually  etyled  her,  "the  little 
Sbe-Mossom."  Springing  like  a  fawn  to  the  arms  of  the 
savage,  Gaity  would  cling  fondly  to  them  ;  sometimes  pass- 
ing whole  days  amid  their  wigwams,  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom, playing  with  the  little  papoose,  weaving  rushes  with 
her  small  taper  fingers,  or  learning  to  adorn  the  smooth 
bark  with  the  quills  of  the  porcupine. 

This  wandering  tribe  were  generally  accompanied  by  a 
venerable  Indian,  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Sas- 
sacus himself.  Whether  this  assertion  might  be  considered 
as  truth  is  uncertain ;  but  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  the  old  chief,  which  might  well 
warrant  the  assumption.  He  mixed  but  little  with  his  tribe, 
his  wigwam  was  remote  from  theirs,  and  his  time  gene* 
rally  occupied  in  hunting  the  game,  which,  even  at  mat 
early  period,  was  beginning  to  be  considered  a  rarity ;  or 
in  his  birch  canoe,  accompanied  by  his  grandson,  Onowa- 
hoo,  a  lad  of  twelve,  would  softly  glide  where  the  umbra- 
geous woods  over-canopied  the  river,  and  there,  with  a 
composure  which  "  old  Izaak"  might  have  envied,  ensnare 
the  silvery  trout  which  frequented  its  waters.  The  results 
of  these  labours  or  pleasures  often  found  their  way  to  the 
table  of  Mr.  Trevor,  being  usually  left  after  nightfall  upon 
the  door-stone,  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  by  Monatahqua 
himself,  who  took  this  method  to  manifest  his  gratitude  for 
various  kindnesses  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Trevor. 

Between  Gaity  and  the  young  savage  Onowahoo  there 
had  always  existed  the  warmest  friendship.  He  brought 
her  the  most  beautiful  birds'-egge,  the  greenest  moss,  the 
clearest  pebbles,  to  adorn  her  little  play-house ;  and  would 
spend  hours  in  weaving  baskets  and  other  ingenious  arti- 
cles to  give  her  pleasure,  while,  in  return,  Gaity  shared  with 
him  her  nicest  treasures,  and,  with  her  own  little  hands,  knit 
gay  comforters  and  leggins,  to  keep  him  warm  through  the 
cold  winter. 

Twice  had  Onowahoo  saved  the  life  of  Gaity. 

There  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Poplar  Grove,  (the  real, 
dence  of  Mr.  Trevor,)  an  extensive  pond,  which,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  resembled  a  floating  garden,  so  thickly 
was  it  covered  with  that  fragrant  and  lovely  flower,  the 
pond-lily,  resting  in  snowy  purity  so  beautifully  in  its  light 
green  shallop  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  pond,  peeping  over, 
too,  hatf-bashfully,  as  if  to  see  itself  mirrored  therein  in 
graceful  beauty.  Gaity  had  coaxed  her  father,  by  many 
well-timed  hugs  and  kisses,  (which  the  little  gipsy  knew  very 
well  when  to  apply,)  into  permission  that  she  might  accom- 
pany Monatahqua  and  Onowahoo  upon  an  excursion  to  this 
beautiful  pond.  They  accordingly  set  off  through  the  forest, 
Gaity  hand  in  hand  with  Onowahoo,  laughing,  chatting,  snd 
singing  her  little  songs,  half-English,  half-Indian.  When 
the  little  "  Sloe-blossom*'  seemed  weary,  Monatahqua  would 
bear  her  in  his  anna  over  the  rough  places ;  and  the  Indian 
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boy,  running  at  her  side,  pluck  the  ripest  berries  to  allay 
her  thirst,  and  occasionally  the  happy  party  would  rest  to- 
gether under  some  shady  tree.  In  this  manner  they  reached 
the  pond ;  here  they  found  a  canoe,  secured  at  the  water's 
edge,  in  which  they  were  soon  seated,  gliding  gently  to  that 
part  where  the  lilies  seemed  in  greatest  profusion.  As  they 
approached  it,  Gaity  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstasy,  and 
exclaiming: 

"  Some  for  ma'ma— some  for  Edith,"  reached  over  too 
hastily  to  pluck  them ;  she  lost  her  balance,  and  sank  amid 
the  lilies ;  which  Bret  yielding  gently  to  their  lovely  burthen, 
then  formed  a  fragrant  pall  above  her.  Another  moment, 
and  she  was  safe  in  the  arms  of  Monatahqua ;  the  next,  a 
shower  of  lilies  fell  around  her  from  the  hand  of  Onowahoo, 
who  had  again  plunged  in  to  divert  the  terrour  of  the  trem- 
bling child. 

At  another  time,  when  Gaity  had  been  as  usual  rambling 
for  hours  in  the  forest,  she  became  weary,  and,  throwing 
herself  under  a  tree,  lay  for  some  time  tracing  pictures  in 
the  light  fleecy  clouds  as  they  floated  above,  and  in  trying 
to  count  the  green  leaves  frolicking  and  dancing  to  the  soft 
wind  around  her  head.  On  a  neighbouring  tree  a  golden 
oriole  had  perched  himself,  swinging,  with  the  most  enviable 
security,  upon  the  very  extremity  of  a  large  bough,  pouring 
forth  his  rich  notes  in  one  delicious  gush  of  melody ;  these, 
too,  did  the  little  maiden  try  to  imitate ;  but  at  length  the 
elouds  floated  dreamily  away,  the  leaves  moved  to  a  more 
gentle  measure,  and  the  song  of  the  oriole  grew  ever  fainter 
and  fainter.    The  child  slept. 

It  being  near  noon,  Mr.  Trevor  himself  went  in  search  of 
his  truant  ehild.  He  soon  discovered  her,  and  advanced 
gently  to  awaken  her;  but,  conceive  his  horrour,  on  ap- 
proaching nearer,  to  discover  a  large  rattlesnake  coiled 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  sleeping  innocent !  He  dares  not 
advance — he  fears  to  move,  lest  he  may  arouse  the  reptile— 
his  very  senses  seem  to  be  forsaking  him,  from  terrour  at 
the  danger  of  his  child ;  when,  suddenly,  he  sees  Onowahoo 
approach.  The  boy  drops  noiselessly  amid  the  deep  grass, 
and  glides  to  the  spot  where  poor  Gaity,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, is  so  calmly  sleeping.  Already,  with  head  erect,  and 
eyes  glittering  in  Iris  hues  of  beauty,  the  snake  seems  about 
to  dart  upon  its  victim,  when  at  mat  instant,  with  a  rapid 
bound,  Onowahoo  seizes  the  venomous  reptile  by  the  neck ; 
it  coils  its  length  in  slimy  folds  around  the  naked  arm  of  the 
brave  boy,  who,  nothing  daunted,  compresses  the  throat  of 
his  victim  ever  tighter  and  tighter  until  death  ensues ! 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor  were 
much  attached  to  the  preserver  of  their  darling  child.  Ear- 
needy  did  they  entreat  Monatahqua  to  leave  Onowahoo  with 
diem ;  promising  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a  child,  and 
receive  the  same  education  as  their  sons.  But  Monatahqua 
pointed  to  the  woods : 

'<  There  is  room  for  the  red  man  there,"  he  said ;  "  the 
cabin  of  the  pale  face  would  fetter  the  tiwbe  of  the  In- 
dian. The  foot  of  Onowahoo  must  be  fleet  as  the  deer  of 
the  forest." 

A  period  of  six  or  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
visit  of  the  old  chief,  when,  one  morning,  he  suddenly  en- 
tered the  sitting-room  of  Mr.  Trevor,  leading  Onowahoo  by 
the  hand.  He  was  attired  in  much  splendour;  a  bright 
ncarlet  blanket,  adorned  with  wampum,  was  thrown  over 
his  shoulders ;  his  leggms  were  of  many-coloured  cloth,  and 
fancifully  embroidered  ;  and  his  brows  were  decorated  with 
a  variety  of  variegated  feathers. 

With  a  cry  of  delight,  Gaity  sprang  to  his  side,  and  then, 
flinging  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  Onowahoo,  pressed  his 
dark  cheek  with  her  rosy  tips.    With  a  low,  guttural  laugh, 


Monatahqua  passed  his  hand  over  the  geMea  locks  of  Gsrisjr, 
and  then  advancing  to  Mr.  Trevor,  be  said : 

"  Chief,  Monatahqua  goes  to  the  spirit-land ;  ins  Great 
Father  calls  him.  The  ears  of  Monatahqua  are  open  ;  be 
will  go,  for  now  the  war-path  is  bidden  under  the  thick 
smoke  of  the  calumet !  Take,  then,  my  son,  tint  I  oaejy  de- 
part in  peace." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  chief  then  tamed 
and  walked  with  dignity  from  the  room ;  leaving  ( 
standing  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  Gaity  still 
around  him. 

It  was  the  last  visit  of  Monatahqua.    He  < 
more. 


TOM  TUCKER— Conoluded. 
Quietly  finishing  my  havana,  I  went  aft,  and  found  Tom 
i  seated  in  front  of  the  captain's  office  with  a  paper  in  has 
hand,  where  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  ladies9  cabin-door. 
Near  this  door,  and  directly  facing  him,  was  seated  M  his 
lady,"  but  she  was  not  looking  at  him.    Beside  her  sat  a 
1  tall  man,  all  muffled  in  a  profusion  of  comfortables  and  ben. 
,  dannas,  which  were  wrapped  about  his  face  and  neck,  while 
I  a  huge  travelling-cap  was  slouched  down  over  his  eyes,  so 
|  that  we  could  not  see  a  particle  of  his  countenance,  though, 
from  his  position,  he  was  evidently  regarding  Tom  intently. 
44  This  must  be  her  protector,"  I  whispered  to  Tom. 
"Yes,"  said  he ;  "hang  him,  he  is  going  to  be  in  the 
way." 

Tom  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  apparently  intent  on  read. 
ing  the  paper,  but  I  could  see  the  line  of  vision  passed  di- 
rectly above  it,  and  lighted  full  upon  the  lady.  She  sat  with 
one  foot  on  the  lower  bar  of  the  chair  before  her,  just  tifting 
her  dress  enough  to  show  the  other  cased  in  a  neat  black 
slipper,  a-U-Wadman,  with  the  well-rounded  top  of  a  most 
symmetrical  ancle  swelling  upward  in  a  spotless  white 
stocking,  rising  from  its  dainty  pedestal  in  perfect  symmetry, 
and  giving  positive  assurance  of  the  sculptured  beauty  of  the 
form  which  the  multitude  of  cloaks  and  shawls  hid  from 
our  view.  Tom's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  beauty  of  that 
unsurpassed  foot  and  ancle,  though  a  careless  observer  would 
have  thought  he  was  intent  upon  his  paper. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  muffled  friend  left  her  aide. 
For  nearly  an  hour  he  kept  Tom  in  suspense,  and  evidently 
he  knew  it ;  for  he  would  occasionally  speak  to  his  com- 
panion, and  then  turn  his  hidden  frontispiece  towards  Tom. 
44  Now,  t  would  give  something  to  see  that  fellow**  face," 
said  Tom.  u  What  is  he— father,  brother,  husband,  friend, 
or  what  ?  I  cannot  make  him  out  from  his  manner,  but  ha 
seems  delighted  to  be  near  her,  confound  him !  If  I  could 
get  one  glimpse  at  his  mug,  I  should  know  my  cue." 

The  muffled  gentleman  got  up  at  last,  and  went  into  the 
ladies'  cabin.   Tom  dropped  ms  paper,  went  to  the  guard  of 
the  boat  for  a  moment,  looking  over  the  side  indifferently, 
and  working  his  way  gradually  round,  was  soon  near  the 
absent  gentleman's  chair.   I  saw  him  speak  to  the  lady ;  she 
replied  with  a  smile  ;  and  without  more  ceremony  he  seat- 
ed himself  at  once  by  her  side,  and  was  soon  in  animated 
conversation.    The  lady  chatted  as  freely  with  him  as  if 
|  he  had  been  the  acquaintance  of  a  lifetime.    I  had  taken 
J  Tomfs  rejected  paper  and  pretended  to  read,  though  I  rear- 
( tated  his  example  in  looking  over  the  top  of  it,  and  watched 
|  them  earnestly.    How  animated  he  looked  ;  and,  I  most 
i  confess  it,  how  handsome.    My  own  unattractive  exteriour 
I  came  forcibly  before  me  in  contrast,  as  I  thought  of  the  pro- 
|  gress  Tom  had  made  in  his  acquaintance— a  progress  I 
should  have  failed  in  attaining  m  a  fortnight's  journeying  on 
,  board  an  outward-bound  packet    Presently,  Tom  telegraph- 
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ad  me  to  come  over  and  be  mtrodeoed.  I  pretended  not  to 
understand  it  He  repeated  it  several  times,  bat,  hi  good 
truth,  I  wee  afraid  the  muffled  gentleman  would  re-appear, 
and  make  a  aeene  which  I  had  not  the  effiontery  to  encoun- 
ter. Tom,  seeing  my  unwtiHngnees,  bent  over  and  whiaper- 
ed  to  the  lady.  She  tamed  her  laatraua  eyes  upon  me  for  a 
moment  and  replied  amilingly,  and  be  started  directly  for 
my  seat  The  impudent  rascal!  He  had  aaked  permission 
to  Introdooe  me,  and  had  obtained  it  There  was  now  no 
alternative— go  I  moat  I  went  up,  frightened  out  of  my 
propriety  by  ray  own  daring,  and  stammered  through  an 
introduction  to  Miss  MorrelL  Tom  waa  all  ease,  so  was  the 
lady ;  but  so  waa  not  I,  for  I  felt  aa  nervous  as  a  whipped 
dog.  But  be  rattled  on  with  ma  conversation,  and  I  never 
knew  him  more  brilliant  or  more  animated.  He  had  found 
out  where  she  was  from,  and  talked  intimately,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, of  the  whole  town.  I  waa  almost  inclined  to 
think  ana  waa  an  old  acquaintance.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner  impossible  to  describe,  which  convinc- 
ed me  of  the  truth  of  what  Tom  had  told  me.  He  never 
had  seen  her  before,  but  any  one  not  knowing  the  fact 
would  have  thought  they  were  brought  up  at  one  apron- 
string.  He  chatted  and  laughed  with  her  incomparably ; 
ahe  waa  evidently  delighted  with  her  new  acquaintance ;  and 
they  kept  up  an  animated  and  interesting  conversation, 
while  I  played  the  part  of  a  good  listener,  until  the  boat 
touched  the  dock  at  Perth  Amboy.     ' 

Hare  we  were  to  change  from  the  boat  to  the  cars.  Tom 
proposed  to  find  the  lady  a  seat  away  from  the  "sparks**  of 
the  locomotive,  wisely  refraining  from  giving  utterance  to 
any  of  the  stereotyped  jokes  opon  the  word  so  common  to 
the  occasion.  She  consented  at  once,  and  took  Tom's  arm, 
to  my  unspeakable  horror.  An  apparition  of  a  very  much 
1  up  and  very  justly  enraged  gentleman  crossed  my 
1  vision,  but  I  saw  him  not,  though  I  looked  for  him 
in  every  direction.  Once  I  thought  I  caught  a  view  of  half 
his  muffled  countenance  at  the  half-open  door  of  the  cabin, 
but  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  I  saw  it  only  for  an  in- 
stant, and  he  did  not  appear.  I  followed  them  in  stupid 
wonder ;  but  aa  Tom  handed  her  into  one  of  the  little  crim- 
son can  containing  only  seats  for  six,  I  pulled  him  by  the 


"  Tom!  Tom !"  said  I,  "where  is  her  friend  T 

M I  don't  know— overboard,  I  hope,"  said  he,  and  sprang 
into  the  car.  I  followed  mechanically.  A  gentleman  and 
lady  were  already  in,  one  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the 
back  seat  Miss  Morrell  seated  herself  beside  the  lady,  and 
Tom  took  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  while  I  sat  down  by  his 
aide.  There  was,  then,  but  one  vacant  seat  in  the  car,  the 
one  next  to  Tarn's  lady,  and  I  waa  nervously  impatient  to 
have  it  filled,  before  any  acquaintance  of  the  lady  should 
appear.  I  could  have  been  well  content  to  have  the  veriest 
wrinkled  hag  in  the  universe  for  a  seat-mate,  so  I  could  have 
been  sure  it  waa  not  a  friend  of  the  lady's,  to  make  a  scene 
and  place  us  in  a  mortifying  dilemma.  We  had  been  seat- 
ed, however,  but  a  moment,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
muffled  gentleman  making  lusty  strides  for  our  end  of  the 
train-  Jogging  Tom  with  my  elbow,  I  called  bis  attention 
to  the  unwelcome  sight  Quick  as  thought  he  drew  up  the 
window,  and  aaked  the  ladies  if  they  would  not  be  better 
accommodated  if  they  should  ait  farther  apart,  and  occupy 
the  whole  seat 

No,  they  were  very  weU  aa  they  were .' 

Just  at  tins  moment  the  door  of  the  car  opened,  the  muf- 
fled bead  waa  poked  in,  and  seeing  the  vacant  seat,  its 
owner  deliberately  followed  and  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  lady.    Tom  winced,  but  ceased  not  his  attentions  to 


Mies  MorrelL  Our  uninvited  friend  said  not  a  word,  but  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  corner.  The  lady  was  slightly  ember* 
rassed  for  a  moment,  but  only  a  moment ;  and  quickly  re* 
covering  herself,  ahe  introduced  Mr.  Tucker  and  his  friend 
to  her— husband !  A  badly  smothered  exclamation  escaped 
from  Tom,  while  the  husband  bowed  gruffly.  I  crowded 
myself  into  the  smallest  possible  space  in  the  corner,  and 
felt  like  paying  a  large  premium  for  the  temporary  lease  of 
a  knot-hole. 

Presently  the  husband  began  to  disencumber  himself  of 
his  wrappers,  taking  off  one  after  another  of  the  comfortables 
about  his  neck  and  face.  Tom  watched  the  operation  with 
the  sharp  glance  of  an  eagle.  As  the  gentleman  lifted  bis 
slouching  cap,  the  eyes,  I  thought,  looked  familiar ;  but  when 
he  took  off  the  last  handkerchief,  the  well-known  face  of 
our  mutual  friend  Jenkins  waa  before  us,  bursting  with  sup. 
pressed  laughter. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Tom  broke  the  third  command- 
ment on  that  occasion,  and  uttered  something  very  like  an 
oath. 

"Why,  Jenkins,"  said  I,  spreading  myself  out  of  the 
comer,  wonderfully  relieved,  "  I  was  not  aware  you  waa 
married  ?" 

44 1  waa  not  a  week  ago,"  said  he,  aa  he  looked  at  the 
blushing  face  of  his  wife,  now  as  red  aa  it  had  been  pale. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  make  yourself  known  on  board 
the  boat?'  said  Tom,  gaspingly. 

"  6008080,"  said  Jenkins,  laughing,  "  I  saw  you  on  board 
before  you  saw  me,  and  I  knew  your  old  tricks ;  so  I  made 
up  my  mind,  if  you  spoke  to  my  wife,  as  I  was  almost  car* 
tain  your  rascally  impudence  would  lead  you  to,  to  keep 
unknown  and  have  a  laugh  upon  you.  An  extra  handker* 
chief  or  two  about  my  face,  and  a  burying  of  my  forehead 
in  the  old  cap,  and  the  thing  was  done." 

"  But  where  were  you  at  breakfast?*' 

"  I  kept  away  purposely,  first  telling  Mary  Ann  who  and 
what  you  was,  and  giving  her  the  cue." 

The  strangers  in  the  car  readily  understanding  the  matter, 
joined  in  the  general  laugh,  while  Tom  bit  his  lips  in  silence. 

"  But  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,"  said  Jenkins ;  "  bow 
did  you  learn  my  wife's  maiden  name,  for  I  am  certain  you 
never  knew  her?" 

Tom  said  not  a  word,  but  looked  daggers  at  us  alL 

"  Yea,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  "  I  am  puzzled  at  that,  as  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life  before  to  my  knowledge.  Witt 
Mr.  Tucker  oblige  me  by  solving  the  mystery?" 

Tom's  gallantry  was  touched.  He  cast  one  reproachful 
glance  at  her  speaking  face,  which  seemed  to  calm  his  ruf- 
fled temper,  and  leaning  over,  carefully  pulled  out  an  ale* 
gantly-worked  handkerchief  from  her  muff,  spread  one  cor- 
ner of  it  out,  and  pointed  to  the  name  of  Mary  Ann  Morrell, 
daintily  worked  in  its  margin. 

"  There,  madam ;  that  corner  of  your  handkerchief  waa 
exposed  from  the  muff  as  you  sat  in  the  cabin,  and  I  half 
broke  my  neck  in  trying  to  read  it,  upside  down,"  said 
Tom. 

This  explanation  turned  the  current  of  our  laughing  a  little 
in  Tom's  favour,  broke  up  the  awkwardness,  conversation 
waa  resumed,  and  we  had  a  delightful  and  sociable  ride  to 
the  dry  of  squares,  though  it  was  far  too  natural  and  legiti- 
mate for  Tom's  taste. 

Hie  remainder  of  the  ride  passed  off  without  incident, 
the  other  lady  in  the  car  being  not  eufficiendy  attractive  for 
Tom  to  waste  ammunition  upon,  so  she  escaped  his  annoy, 
ing  gallantry ;  and  by  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  "  city  of 
brotherly  love,*'  renowned  for  its  riots,  murders,  and  other 
"  brotherly"  attributee. 
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The  afternoon  was  well  used  up  in  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness which  called  me  from  my  warm  neat  in  the  morning, 
and  I  did  not  see  Tom  again  until  evening,  when  we  met, 
by  appointment,  at  the  Chestnut-street  theatre. 

Tom  never  chose  a  seat  at  a  public  place  hastily,  or  with- 
out  due  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  his  position.  After  much  investigation  of  the  faces  in  the 
different  boxes  of  the  theatre,  he  selected  a  teat  in  No.  7, 
immediately  behind  three  fashionably-attired  ladies,  who 
had  two  savage-looking  men  in  their  company ;  and  while 
the  ladies  were  ail  decidedly  attractive,  the  men  were  as 
decidedly  repulsive.  At  least  they  appeared  so  to  me. 
The  small  hindrance  of  forbidding-visaged  men  rarely  in. 
fiuenced  Tom,  and  in  this  instance  did  not  in  the  least  in. 
terfere  with  his  arrangements.  In  peering  about  the  thea. 
tre,  preparatory  to  a  seat  selection,  his  eyes  had  casually 
encountered  those  of  one  of  these  ladies,  which  were  spark, 
ling  from  under  her  expansive  brow,  singularly  wild  and 
brilliant,  and  of  that  rare  and  beautiful  blue  which  finds  ia 
only  prototype  in  the  deep  richness  of  an  autumn  sky.  She 
sat  the  farthest  removed  from  the  two  gentlemen,  but  ihey 
were  evidently  more  than  usually  regardful  of  her  looks 
and  actions,  either  from  excess  of  affection,  or  known 
truancy  of  disposition  on  the  lady's  part.  The  latter  was 
the  more  pleasing  interpretation  to  Tom  of  their  watchful. 
nets ;  and  as  he  had  noticed,  that  while  her  eyes  had  been 
wandering  over  the  boxes,  as  if  in  search  of  some  loved 
object,  or  eke  filled  with  wonder  at  the  daszling  splendour 
of  the  dress  circle,  she  had,  unconsciously  probably,  let  j 
them  remain  for  an  instant  on  his  handsome  face,  (Tom's 
complexion  was  bewildering  by  gas-light !)  he  bad  of  course 
construed  it  into  an  invitation  of  gallantry,  and  set  about 
his  arrangements  accordingly. 

It  was  a  fashionable  house,  being  the  first  appearance,  for 
a  long  period,  of  Forrest,  in  his  favourite  character  of 
"Spartacus,"  and  the  theatre  was  nearly  full.  By  dint  of 
crowding  and  squeezing,  Tom  got  a  seat  immediately  be. 
hind  the  blue-eyed  unknown,  while  the  utmost  of  my  modest 
efforts  only  placed  me  on  the  seat  next  behind  him.  Just 
as  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain  began  to  roll  up,  Tom  ac- 
'  eideataMy  hit  his  hand  rather  rudely  against  the  shoulder  of 
the  lady,  who  tamed  suddenly  round,  as  she  felt  the  shock, 
and  fastened  those  haughty  but  unspeakably  wild  and  beau- 
tiful eyes  upon  Tom's  face.  They  were  full  of  indignation 
when  she  turned,  but  the  moment  they  rested  upon  Tom's 
their  expression  changed,  and  she  regarded  him  intently,  but 
without  anger.  He  apologised  in  his  most  bland  and  cour- 
teous manner ;  she  smiled,  bowed  forgivingly,  and  then  re- 
sumed her  position.  But  she  had  been  turned  long  enough 
to  give  Tom  a  chance  to  see  not  only  her  attractive  eyes 
and  face  sparkling  with  beauty,  but  the  sculptured  contour 
of  her  form,  perfectly  millinerised,  and  rounded  voluptuous- 
ly. He  had  succeeded  admirably — had  managed  to  get  the 
lady's  eye  for  a  moment  under  bis  fascinating  glance — had 
spoken  to  her— ehe  had  smiled — and  he  leaned  back  in  his 
seat,  perfectly  content,  the  coxcomb  1  while  self-eatisfaotion 
lighted  up  his  animated  countenance. 

Apparently,  Tom  paid  strict  attention  to  the  play,  but  in 
reality  he  kept  all  Ins  attention  and  half  his  looks  to  the 
lady  before  him,  watching,  with  a  satisfied  smile,  the  fault, 
leas  swell  of  her  shoulders  as  they  heaved  with  her  hurried 
respiration  during  the  performance  of  the  tragedy.  Present- 
ly, in  her  eagerness  to  look  at  the  stage,  she  leaned  a  little 
forward  in  the  seat,  and  Tom  carelessly  dropped  his  right 
bond  over  the  bar  upon  which  she  had  been  leaning*  while 
his  face  all  at  onee  became  rivetted  to  the  stage.  The  ex- 
citing moment  in  the  play  passing  over,  she  leaned  back 


again,  and  Tom's  hand  disappeared  in  the  folds  of  a  hght 
silk  shawl,  which  was  negligently  hanging  from  her  shonWer 
to  her  waist  I  saw  no  more  of  Tom's  hand  until  the  play 
was  over.  It  was  probably  quite  satisfied  with  its  sflk  rest- 
ing-place, and  the  genial  warmth  of  its  position  was  not  so  be 
lightly  given  up.  After  the  curtain  dropped  the  whole  party 
rose  to  go,  without  waiting  for  the  afterpiece.  Tom  utsm* 
at  the  same  moment,  and  officiously  offered  to  shawl  the 
lady.  With  a  frown  she  declined  his  proffered  courtesy, 
and  turned  her  back  to  the  nearest  lady,  who  raised  her 
shawl,  thus  bringing  her  nice  full  before  Tom's,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  it  This  position  wss  not  occupied  bat  an  in- 
stant, but  it  was  sufficient  for  those  four  eyes  to  say  a  great 
deal,  and  the  electric  glances  he  had  no  doubt  were  read 
and  understood,  without  need  of  speech  or  interpreter.  Love 
is  blind,  they  say ;  but,  without  eyes,  love  would  be  a  dolt 

Tom  followed  the  party  out,  hi*  lady  leaning  heavily  on 
the  arm  of  the  most  forbidding  looking  of  the  two  geade- 
men,  who  guarded  her  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  atten- 
tion. I  kept  close  to  them,  feeling  nearly  certain  Tout 
would  either  find  a  bowie-knife  sliding  through  his  jacket, 
or  else  get  a  less  dangerous  rap  from  the  fist  of  some  oat- 
raged  gentleman  for  his  officious  gallantry.  But  no !  the 
party  all  went  quietly  out,  and,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
steps,  got  into  a  carriage,  whose  driver  was  evidently  expect- 
ing them. 

It  had  stormed  during  the  evening,  and  the  cold  and 
sleety  rain  was  still  driving  violently  before  the  wind  i 
we  came  out  The  streets  had  become  muddy,  and  i 
impassable  for  thinly-shod  pedestrians,  and  the  crowd  of 
waiting  vehicles  endorsed  the  necessity  of  a  ride. 

Making  a  dive  for  the  nearest  cab,  Tom  whispered  to  the 
driver — "  Follow  that  yellow-bodied  carriage  1" 

The  driver  thrust  his  arm  before  the  half-opened  door, 
as  Tom  placed  his  foot  upon  the  step,  and  ejaculated-— 
"engaged!" 

11  No  matter,**  urged  Tom  j  "  go  ahead,  I  wiH  pay  aft 
damages  2" 

"  Can't,  sir,— engaged— positively !" 

M  Curse  your  stupidity,*'  muttered  Tom,  and  ran  tor  an- 
other, but  with  no  better  success ;  "  engaged,"—"  engag- 
ed !"  all  were  "  engaged"  to  whom  he  happened  to  apply. 

Meanwhile  the  door  of  the  yellow-bodied  carriage  had 
been  dosed  upon  its  freight ;  the  driver  remounted,  and  it 
was  moving  ponderously,  but  quickly,  off  through  the  mud. 
As  Tom  made  his  last  unsuccessful  application  for  a  oak, 
the  yellow-bodied  carriage  turned  the  corner  of  Fourthatreet, 
and  was  out  of  sight 

Wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  and  jamming  ms  cap 
over  his  face,  he  started  on  a  run  after  it  It  was  going  at 
a  quickened  pace  when  it  turned,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  Tom 
he  was  flying  round  the  corner  where  it  disappeared  at  fall 
speed,  his  cloak  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and,  having  escaped 
his  grasp,  streaming  out  like  a  banner  behind  him,  hanging 
only  to  his  neck  by  the  claap  ;  while  hia  body  was  beat  to 
a  right  angle,  aa  he  leaned  forward  to  his  work. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  speak  of  the  adventure  from  personal 
observation ;  but  the  rest  is  abridged  from  Tom's  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter. 

As  he  turned  the  corner,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  yel- 
low-body, juet  visible  in  the  distance,  now  going  at  a  furious 
pace  down  Fourth-street,  and  he  dashed  on  heedless  of  mad 
and  rain.  Fast  went  the  carriage,  but  faster  went  Tom. 
Every  block  he  gained  upon  it.  But  a  stern-chase  ia  pro- 
verbially a  long  one.  Street  after  street  was  travelled,  and 
still  the  carriage  kept  provokingly  before  him*  although  he 
was  within  a  few  rods  of  it    Profiting  by  t  little  rising 
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ground,  which  etaekened  the  speed  of  the  bom*  Tom 
lerioueted  hii  exertions,  and  era  they  reached  the  top  of 
lb*  aught  eminence,  bo  grasped  too  bock  apring,  and  with 
•  bound  threw  himseif  on  tho  trank*boaid.  Ooce  mora  the 
hopaao  won  whipped  up,  but  Tom  waa  safely  In  Ua  seat 
Ho  hooded  not  tho  poking  of  the  rain,  or  die  spattering  of 
tfao  mod  from  the  eaniage-wheele.  "He  was  in  for  it," 
and  it  waa  no  port  of  bio  character  to  abandon  an  adventure 
onto  undertaken.  What  bo  waa  to  do  be  know  not  He 
had  no  plan— bad  mode  no  calculation,  but  hie  vanity  whis- 
pered ho  had  made  an  impression ;  on  whom,  he  knew  not, 
hat  ho  waa  at  leaat  resolved  to  find  ont  where  hie  blue-eyed 
beaaty  lived,  and  trust  the  rest  to  circumstance.  If  he 
eonid  oooompiiah  no  more,  by  finding  where  one  lived  he 
would  have  a  baaia  for  future  operations,  after  he  should 
have  had  time  to  think  coolly  over  it,  and  form  a  project  for 
making  the  lady's  acquaintance.  For  a  long,  long  time  the 
carriage  kept  on  its  way  through  the  muddy  streets,  occa- 
sionally turning  a  comer,  until  Tom's  limited  knowledge  of 
the  high-ways  and  by-ways  of  the  city  had  long  been  ex- 
hausted, and  he  waa  going— he  knew  not  whither ;  after— he 
know  not  who ;  wot  to  the  akin,  and  spattered  with  mud  from 
head  to  heel. 

At  last,  to  hie  great  relief,  it  stopped  in  a  wide  street,  in 
a  quarter  of  the  city  perfectly  new  to  him,  before  a  hand- 
aome  three-story  house  with  white  marble  steps,  from  whose 
windows  a  brilliant  light  waa  streaming  on  the  wet  and  glis- 
tening pavement 

Two  of  the  party  left  the  carriage,  and  entered  the  door 
of  the  mansion.  To  Tom's  inexpressible  delight,  one  of 
them  was  the  heroine  of  his  night's  adventure,  while  the 
other,  to  hie  great  chagrin,  was  the  more  forbidding  looking 
of  the  two  gentlemen.  As  the  carriage  started  on  its  way 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  Tom  jumped  from  hie  perch, 
and  hugging  his  wet  and  flabbing  cloak  about  him,  seated 
himself  thoughtfully  on  the  door  stone.  A  strange  figure  he 
must  have  cut,  seated  in  such  a  spot,  at  such  a  time,  with 
the  faultless  adornment  of  his  outer  man  wet  and  muddied 
in  the  chase  after  an  unknown  lady  in  a  strange  city !  While 
ruminating  what  step  next  to  take,  a  city  watchman,  muffled 
like  a  mummy,  with  his  glased  cap  glistening  in  the  rain, 
passed  slowly  by,  as  he  guardedly  went  the  rounds  of  bis 
beat  Tom  instantly  ran  up  the  steps,  noted  the  name  and 
number— Dr. «— ,  No.  — ,  and  then  followed  tho  watch- 
man, resolved  to  pump  the  rest  of  tho  necessary  information 
out  of  him. 

M  Moist  evening,  Charley  !" 

M  Wet !"  responded  the  sententious  official. 

«  What  street  is  thisT 

"Lombard-street" 

"  What  part  of  the  city  ia  it  ?" 

"  Southwest" 

M  How  far  are  we  from  the  Chestnut-street  theatre  ?' 

M  Two  miles." 

M  Two  miles !"  echoed  Tom,  horror-struck. 

"Yea." 

M  Is  there  a  cab-stand  about  here  7" 

"No." 

u  How  near  ia  there  one  r 

"  There's  a  stable  in  Ann-street,  near  by.0 

M  Ah!  By-the-way,  Charley,  who  Uvea  in  mat  large  brick 
house  with  the  marble  steps,  just  back  here  ?" 

"  Don't  know." 

"DoyoukiiowDr.-*— r 

"No." 

«  Do  you  know  any  of  hk  fenxUy  T 

"No." 


"Nor  anything  about  him?*' 

"  No." 

*«  Weil,  I  mutt  amy  you^are  a  very  conmninicative  watch- 
If  you  don't  know  him,  or  bis  family,  or  anything 
about  him,  possibly  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  information  of  him,  or  where  I  ahaU  learn  at  what  hour 
I  can  bo  likely  to  see  him  mt  noma  to-morrow  ?' 

"Not" 

M  Do  you  know  where  ma  office  isf 

"  No,"  and  he  began  to  grip  his  club  more  tightly,  and 
eyed  Tom  askance,  as  if  he  smelt  a  burglary. 

Seeing  there  waa  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  watch- 
man, and  uttering  an  anathema  upon  his  taciturn  disposition, 
Tom  took  the  direction  and  plodded  his  way  to  Aim-street 
Being  lucky  enough  to  find  a  cab,  he  waa  soon  in  our  com- 
fortable quartern  at  the  Washington  House,  and  about  mid- 
night presented  himself  before  me,  a  spectacle  of  mud. 
Slipping  himself  out  of  his  ruined  apparel,  he  communicated 
the  particulars  of  bis  adventure,  and  waa  soon  lost  in  dreame 
of  his  blue-eyed  beauty. 

The  next  afternoon  Tom  spent  an  extra  hour  in  arrang- 
ing his  faultless  toilette.  Getting  himself  well  adjusted  in 
his  meet  becoming  adornment,  he  took  a  carriage,  directing 
the  driver  to  go  to  No.  — ,  Lombard-street 

The  narrative  of  his  success  I  am  compelled  to  curtail 
from  hie  own  eloquent  account,  which  I  wormed  ont  of  him 
the  succeeding  day. 

On  arriving  at  No.  —  he  left  Ins  carriage,  and  walked 
boldly  up  the  steps,  and,  with  the  most  confident  air  in  the 
world,  pulled  the  bell  as  promptly  as  if  he  waa  an  expected 
and  much-desired  visiter.  Upon  the  servant's  appearance, 
he  asked  for  Miss  — ,  (uaing  the  doctor's  name)  purposely 
slurring  over  the  Miss,  that  it  might  be  taken  either  for  Mies 
or  Mrs. 

"  There  is  no  Miss  —  here,  sir,"  said  the  servant 

"  Mrs. >  I  said,''  replied  Tom,  feigning  anger. 

"  Them  ia  no  Mrs. here,  sir." 

Tom  waa  staggered  for  the  instant,  hut,  just  at  that  criti- 
cal moment,  the  lady  he  waa  in  search  of  leaned  half-way 
out  of  the  parlour  door  in  the  hall,  but  a  few  feet  from  tho 
servant  and  full  in  sight  of  Tom,  but  unseen  by  the  servant, 
whose  back  waa  towards  ber.  She  looked  superbly  beauti- 
ful, and  her  position  displayed  the  faultless  symmetry  of  her 
half-clad  shoulders  to  Tom's  admiring  gaxe.  Placing  her 
taper  finger  on  a  pair  of  the  ripest  lips  that  ever  closed  on 
a  man's  destiny,  with  a  rapid  motion  she  beckoned  him  in, 
and  disappeared  in  the  parlour. 

Throating  the  staring  servant  aside,  Tom  entered,  and 
depositing  hie  hat  and  cloak  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  walked 
at  once,  all  unannounced,  boldly  and  carelessly  through  the 
door  where  the  object  of  his  adoration  had  just  retreated, 
and,  with  the  moat  perfect  aelf-possession,  entered  as  unre- 
servedly into  the  room  as  if  ho  had  been  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  house. 

Tom's  lucky  etar  was  in  the  ascendant  There  waa  but 
one  person  in  the  room  other  than  his  adorable,  and  that 
waa  a  staid  looking*  matronly  lady,  who  eyed  him  wondering, 
ly  through  her  spectacles.  "  This,  of  course,  is  the  mother,"* 
thought  Tom,  and  he  bowed  gracefully  to  her  stare  of  won- 
der. The  younger  lady  started  immediately  to  her  feet,  and 
bounding  eagerly  forward,  grasped  hie  hand  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  sister. 

"  Ob,  I  am  so  glad  to  aee  you  P'  said  she ;  "  why  did  you 
not  come  before  1  I  have  been  expecting  you  all  the  morning. 
Ob,  I  am  so  happy  new— I  shaH  have  nothing  to  fear,  for 
you  are  by  me,  and  you  always  will  be,— wont  you ,  dear  V 

Tom  waa  all  amazement ;  but  hie  extraordinary  aelf-pos- 
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session  did  not  permit  his  astonishment  to  become  apparent, 
and  he  returned  her  grasp  most  heartily  as  he  said: 

"  Certainly— always-^alwaye,  my  dear;  I  shall  never  go 
away  again !"  And  he  seated  himself  by  her  side  as  if  he 
had  been  an  acquaintance  of  years  instead  of  minutes, 

At  tins  juncture  the  old  lady  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Tom  was  in  an  ecetacy,  and  summoning  his  best  powers 
to  his  aid,  he  began  a  voluminous  and  brilliant  commentary 
on  the  performances  of  the  evening  previous,  mingling  hfe 
critique  of  Forrest  with  a  proration  of  his  most  choice  com- 
pliments to  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  companion,  which 
had  distracted  his  attention  from  the  play.  The  lady  gated 
wildly  but  fondly  in  Us  face  as  he  talked,  and  listened  with 
the  most  eager  delight  to  every  word  that  dropped  from  his 
lips,  keeping  his  hand  affectionately  clasped  in  hers  while 
he  was  speaking. 

Tom*  nervea  began  to  yield  under  the  close  contact  of 
ao  much  loveliness,  and  his  blood  was  bounding  like  a  race- 
horse under  its  influence.  Half  intoxicated  with  delight,  he 
grew  rapidly  more  and  more  ardent  in  his  speech,  and  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  highest  flights  of  gallantry,  the  door 
of  the  room  again  opened,  and  the  old  lady  reappeared,  ac- 
companied by  the  gentleman  of  the  forbidding  aspect,  whose 
face  Tom  but  too  well  remembered  es  the  companion  of  the 
lady  on  the  preceding  evening.  Tom's  blood  almost  stopped, 
and  his  veins,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  filled  with 
lightning,  now  chilled  his  heart  as  if  filled  with  ice,  ss  be 
met  the  cold  and  stony  gsse  of  the  gentleman.  The  young 
lady  nestled  up  to  bis  side  like  a  bird,  ss  she  murmured : 

u  Oh  do  not  let  him  take  you  away,  he  is  terrible !  Oh, 
terrible !  terrible !" 

Tom  rose  in  his  chair,  but  his  companion  rose  also,  and 
flinging  her  arms  wildly  about  his  neck,  seemed  determined 
to  cling  to  him  in  all  emergencies. 

This  was  embarrassing. 

An  awkward  silence  of  a  moment  ensued,  as  Tom  bowed 
stiffly,  which  the  new  comer  was  the  first  to  break. 

M  Do  you  know  this  lady,  air?* 

"Certainly,"  replied  Tom;  "I  nave  known  her  from 
childhood" 

"  Sir!"  said  the  gentleman,  sternly,  M  I  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  doubting  your  word.  I  supposed  I  knew 
aU  that  lady's  acquaintances,  but  to  me  you  are  an  utter 
etranger.    If  you  know  her,  sir,  you  know  why  she  is  here  ?" 

"  Certainly— certainly,*  stammered  Tom,  while  the  young 
lady,  bursting  into  tears,  leaned  her  head  on  his  bosom,  sob- 
bing violently,  and  clinging  tightly  to  his  neck. 

Tom's  blood  began  to  boil  again.  He  saw  there  was  a 
mystery  of  some  kind-~what,  he  could  not  penetrate ;  but 
hie  gallantry  waa  aroused  by  the  nearness  of  suffering  beau- 
ty, and  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  stand  by  the  lady, 
come  weal,  come  wo !  It  was  but  man  to  man. 

44  Once  more,  sir,  I  say,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "  I 
doubt  your  word.  If  you  know  her,  you  will  at  once  see 
the  necessity  of  calming  her  agitation,  and  releasing  her  to 
my  care." 

Tom's  eyes  flashed  defiance,  and  his  hand  clasped  more 
tightly  the  slender  waist  which  he  had  mechanically  circled 
with  his  arm  as  she  leaned  upon  his  breast 

The  gentleman  touched  the  belLpuil,  and,  aimostinstantry, 
two  stout-handed  servants  entered  the  room*  Directing 
them  with  a  gesture  towards  Tom,  they  both  seised  him  at 
once,  and  after  a  brief  but  violent  straggle  released  the  lady 
from  his  grasp.  She  uttered  one  piercing  shriek,  and  the 
old  lady,  taking  her  tenderly  by  the  arm,  forced  her  gently 
from  the  room,  while  Tom  remained  in  the  servants'  custody. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  mystery  was  explained. 


The  house  which  ha  bad  i 
a  private  niaeVbouse  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  — v  A 
party  of  sympathising  friends  had,  the  evening  previous,  per- 
suaded the  doctor ,  against  his  better  judgment  to  take)  the  lady, 
then  partially  restored,  to  the  theatre  for  relaxation  and 
amusement,  and  they  had  all  been  pleaeod  and  cheered  by 
her  quiet  attention  to  the  play.  Tom'e  obtrusive  vanity  had 
interfered,  and  the  visit  to  the  theatre  seemed  likely  Jq  be 
productive  of  mote  evil  than  good  to  the  now  •noted  and 
nervous  patient  We  learned  eubseejnentry,  bowers,  that 
the  ill-effects  were  but  temporary,  and  her  mind  was  ulti- 
mately completely  restored. 

As  for  the  rest  of  Tom's  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
I  never  could  get  the  sequel  of  his  scene  in  the  parlear  out 
of  him  by  any  ingenuity ;  but  it  has  always  been  my  1 
opinion  that  he  waa  kicked  out  of  doors,  as  he  i 

All  true  stories  have  their  moral    Here  is  mine,  and  it 
is  all  the  better  for  being  a  stolen  one  t 

Men  must  not  meddle  with  married  maidens  or  maniac 
maidens. 

The  alliteration  is  worthy  of  the  sentiment  o. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON, 

AOTBoaass  or  wrs  "nasi mo  ewe." 

JSYraOsjwaa  •/£*««£«*>  Jim." 

She  had  a  low,  sweet  brow,  with  fringed  fakes 
Of  an  umamom'd  darkness  concha  below ; 

And  parted  on  that  brow  in  ietty  flakes 
The  raven  hair  swept  back  with  wavy  flow. 

Rounding  a  head  of  such  a  shape  as  makes 
The  old  Greek  marble  with  the  goddsas  g 

Her  nostril's  breaching  arch  might  threaten 

But  love  lay  in  her  lips,  all  bush'd  and  warm. 

And  small  teeth,  glittering  white,  and  cheek  whose  red 
Seero'd  Passion,  there  asleep,  in  rosy  nest : 

And  neck  set  on  as  if  to  bear  a  head — 
May  be  a  lily,  may  be  Juno's  crest,— 

So  lightly  sprang  it  from  its  anow-whits  bed  ? 
80  proudly  rode  shove  the  swelling  breast ! 

And  motion,  effortless  as  stars  awakmg 

And  melting  out,  at  eve,  and  morning's  breaking ; 

And  voice  delicious  quite,  and  smile  that  came 
Slow  to  the  lips,  as  'twere  the  heart  smiled  through  :- 

These  charms  1  ve  been  particular  to  name, 
For  they  are.  like  an  inventory,  true, 

And  of  themselves  were  stuff  enough  for  lame ; 
But  she,  so  wondrous  fair,  has  genius  too. 

And  brilliantly  her  thread  of  life  is  spun — 

In  verse  and  beauty  both,  the  w  Undying  One !" 

And  song— for  in  those  kindling  lips  there  lay 
Music  to  wing  all  utterance  outward  breaking, 

As  if  noon  the  ivory  teeth  did  play 
Angels,  who  caught  the  words  at  their  awaking. 

And  sped  them  with  sweet  melodies  away— 
The  hearts  of  those  who  listen'd  with  them  takmg. 

Of  raoof  to  this  last  fact  there's  little  lack ; 

Ana  Jules,  poor  lsd !  ne'er  got  kit  truant  back ! 


OUR  NEIGHBOURS  OVER  THE  WAY- 
u  Wx  must  keep  up  appearances,  and,  by  a  bold  effort, 
force  ourselves  into  society,  or  where  is  die  use  of  living  in 
Waverley.Place.  The  neighbours  know  that  we  rent  the 
house  ready  .furnished ;  and  it  is  only  by  giving  a  large 
party  now  and  then  that  we  can  hope  to  retrieve  our  former 
position." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  I  cannot  afford  it  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  financiers  of  nations  and  a  second, 
rate  Wall-street  broker.  My  position  now  is  scarcely  tens, 
ble ;  a  single  false  step  would  ruin  me  entirely." 

"  Others  have  been  in  as  precarious  a  state  aa  ourselves, 
and  still  attained  a  good  rank  in  society  by  assuming  me  sp. 
pearance  of  that  wealth  which,  in  reahty,  they  did  not  pos- 
sess.   Boldness  on  your  part  will  create  confidence  in  me 
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of  other* ;  at  all  events,  I  am  weary  of  aeatarion, 
aod,  by  giving  a  general  party  early  in  tbe  season,  we  en. 
sure  to  ourselves  invitations  through  the  whole  winter." 

44  Ere  gave  me  the  apple  and  I  did  eat" 

"Neighbour,  where  is  thy  boauttdfinnaess,  my  integrity, 
taw  manly  endmrance  of  pteoeut  privation,  beoaiiae  thou 
omaetnethooeetry  partake  of  luxuries  and  festivities?  Where 
thy  practical  appreciation  of  the  dutiee  between  man  and 

No  parade  of  preparation  ia  visible  in  our  neighbour's 
domkil;  rather  an  unusual  rafiux  of  boxes  and  baskets  in. 
dace  aa  to  aoepeet  some  change  in  the  internal  arrange- 
meats.  It  would  not  be  poate  to  lift  the  coven  of  said 
boxes  and  baskets,  else  would  a  glittering  display  of  crystal, 
plate,  china,  etc.,  dazzle  oar  vision.  Onr  neighbour  is  per* 
tklly  wise  in  holding  aa  hts  own,  for  the  time  being  only, 
these  costly  articles  of  display.  We  opine  tbe  twenty  yards 
of  Wilton  carpet,  spread  from  the  illuminated  hall  to  the 
curb  atone,  could  hardly  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  an 
actual  payment  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  Most 
tradesmen  hold  in  especial  abomination  notes  of  band  for 
mese  luxuries ;  and  a  Wilton  carpet,  spread  out  for  the  use 
of  the  c&utUU,  aa  well  as  the  dainty  foot  of  fashion,  cannot 
possibly  he  construed  into  a  necessity. 

"  These  rooms  look  very  well  to-night,  do  they  not?  Goat, 
ry  furniture,  rich  draperies,  fragrant  flowers,  mirrored  walla, 
die  brilliancy  of  countless  lights,  lead  the  mind  from  sombre 
care  to  elysium.'* 

Care !  who  thinks  of  aught  but  enjoyment  in  a  scene  like 
this!  Wiser  than  the  Egyptians,  we  shroud  this  skeleton  of 
pleasure  in  our  hearts ;  the  veil  is  only  lifted  on  pay-day, 
and  then  tbe  hideous  monster  stands  confessed,  the  imbodi. 
meat  of  creditors ;  one  bony  hand  thrust  forth,  presenting 
notes  of  hand  due  this  day  of  our  Lord,  and  not  an  asset 
ibithcenung.  The  other,  shaking  before  the  eyes  of  memory 
bonds  long  since  due,  and  the  unauthorized  pledge  of  state 
and  country  for  their  redemption. 

Neighbour,  while  playing  the  host  to  this  galaxy  of  fashion 
and  beauty,  while  partaking  with  them  of  the  choicest  deli, 
cades  that  nature  and  art  can  furnish,  hast  thou  no  com- 
punctious  visitings  of  conscience,  when  memory  again 
bringa  before  thy  gaze  the  widow  rendered  penniless,  the 
orphan  destitute,  the  confiding  bondholder  bankrupt  and  dis- 
graced by  thy  nMchmationsT  A  time  of  reckoning  will 
come,  and  thy  dainties  shall  be  aa  gall  and  wormwood ;  thy 
pyramids  of  ice,  burning  coals ;  thy  refulgence  of  light,  the 
very  darkness  of  despair ;  and  the  bouquets  of  rare  flowers 
spread  beneath  the  feet  of  thankless  and  mocking  guests, 
thorns  and  briars  of  vexation. 

Neighbour,  be  advised  and  let u  well  enough'*  alone  ;  it 
ia  better  to  plod  ou  slowly  and  surely  than  to  dazzle  until 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  make  thy  escape,  clothed  in  the 
ashes  of  repentance,  and  leaving  but  a  brittle  name  behind. 


PENCILLINGrS  BY  THE  WAY 
IhtHtkg  m  v*ft  at  DaaMe  aaasC  tat  tkm*  «fc*«  QmMm%*mmr4w 
The  usual  directions  for  costume,  in  the  corner  of  the 
court  card  of  invitation,  included,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Mjtimrt  marriage,  a  wedding  favour,  to  be  worn  by  ladies 
on  the  shoulder  and  by  gendemen  on  the  left  breast  This 
n-feHag  addition  to  the  dress  of  the  individual  was  a  matter 
of  conaidemble  importance  to  the  milliners,  hatters,  etc,  who, 
in  a  sale  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  whim  cockades,  (price  from 
two  dottara  to  five)  made  a  very  pretty  profit.  The  power 
of  giving  *  bog*  hall  to  the  more  expensive  classes,  and  or- 
dering a  parti eular  addition  to  the  costume— in  other  words, 
of  laying  a  tax  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is  ex- 


ercised more  frequently  in  Ireland  than  in  other  countries, 
and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  popularity  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  benefit  to  any  particular  branch  of  industry 
that  may  be  suffering  from  the  decline  of  a  fashion. 

The  large  Quadrangular  court-yard  of  the  castle  rattled 
with  the  tramp  of  homes'  feet  and  the  clatter  of  sabres  and 
spurs,  and  in  the  uncertain  glare  of  torches  and  lamps,  the 
gay  colours  and  glittering  anna  of  the  mounted  guard  of 
Lancers  had  a  most  warlike  appearance.  Tbe  procession 
winch  me  guard  was  stationed  to  regulate  and  protect, 
rather  detracted  from  tbe  romantic  effect— the  greater  pro* 
portion  of  equipages  being  the  covered  hack  cars  of  the  city 
—vehicles  of  the  most  unmitigated  and  ludicrous  vulgarity. 
A  coffin  for  two,  set  on  its  end,  with  the  driver  riding  on 
the  turned-down  hd,  would  be  a  very  near  resemblance  9 
and  the  rags  of  the  driver,  and  the  translucent  leanness  of  hie 
beast,  make  it  altogether  the  most  deplorable  of  conveyan- 
ces. Here  and  there  a  carriage  with  tiveriea,  and  here  and 
there  a  sedan  chair  with  four  stout  Milesian  calves  in  blue 
stockings  trotting  under  the  poles,  rather  served  as  a  foil  than 
a  mitigation  of  the  effect,  and  tbe  hour  we  passed  in  tbe  line, 
edging  slowly  toward  the  casde,  was  far  from  unfruitful  in 
amusement  I  learned  afterwards  that  even  those  who  have 
eqoipagea  in  Dublin  go  to  court  in  hack  cars  as  a  matter  of 
economy—one  of  the  many  indications  of  that  feeling  of 
lost  pride  winch  has  existed  in  Ireland  since  the  removal  of 
the  parliament 

A  hall  and  staircase  lined  with  files  of  soldiers  is  not  quite 
as  festive  an  entrance  to  a  ball  aa  the  more  common  one  of 
alleys  of  flowering  shrubs;  but  with  a  waltz  by  a  military 
band  resounding  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  I  am  not  suae  that 
it  does  not  temper  tbe  blood  aa  aptly  for  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  It  was  a  rainy  night,  and  the  streets  were  dark,  and 
the  effect  upon  myself  of  coming  suddenly  into  so  enchanted 
a  scene— arms  glittering  on  either  side,  and  a  procession  of 
unuorms  and  plumed  dames  winding  up  the  specious  stairs, 
— was  thrilling,  even  with  tbe  cbivalric  scenes  of  Rg*^*orr 
fresh  in  my  remembrance. 

At  the  head  of  the  ascent  we  entered  s  long  hall,  lined 
with  the  private  servants  of  Lord  Ebrington,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  having  been  achieved  the  week  before, 
we  left  the  throne-room  on  the  right,  and  passed  directly  to 
St  Patrick's  Hall,  the  grand  scene  of  the  evening's  festivities. 
This,  I  have  said  before,  is  the  finest  ball-room  I  remember 
m  Europe.  Twelve  hundred  people,  seated,  dancing,  or 
promenading,  were  within  ha  lofty  walls  on  the  night  whose 
festivities  I  am  describing ;  and  at  either  end  a  gallery,  sup. 
ported  by  columns  of  marble,  contained  a  band  of  music, 
relieving  each  other  with  alternate  waltzes  and  quadrilles. 
I  On  the  long  rides  of  the  hall  were  raised  tiers  of  divans,  fill- 
I  ed  with  chaperons,  veteran  officers,  and  other  lookers-on, 
I  and  at  the  upper  end  was  raised  a  platform  with  a  throne  in 
the  centre,  and  seats  on  either  side  for  the  family  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  the  more  distinguished  persons  of  the 
nobility.  Lord  Ebrington  was  rather  in  his  character  of  a 
noble  host  than  that  of  viceroy,  and  I  did  not  observe  him 
once  seated  under  his  canopy  of  state  ;  but  with  his  aides 
and  some  one  of  the  noble  ladies  of  his  family  on  bis  arm, 
he  promenaded  the  hall  conversing  with  his  acquaintances, 
and  seemingly  enjoying  in  a  high  degree  the  brilliant  gaiety 
of  the  scene.  His  dress,  by  the  way,  was  the  simple  diplo- 
matic dress  of  most  continental  courts,  a  blue  uniform  em. 
broidered  with  gold,  the  various  orders  on  his  breast  forming 
its  principal  distinction.  I  seldom  have  seen  a  man  of  a 
more  calm  and  noble  dignity  of  presence  than  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  never  a  face  that  expressed  more  strongly 
the  benevolence  and  mghiwrity  of  character  for  which  he  ia 
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diannguished.  In  person,  except  that  he  is  taller,  he  beefs  a 
remarkably  close  resemblance  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive,  in  this  country  of  black  coats, 
the  brilliant  effect  of  a  large  assembly  in  which  there  is  no 
person  est  ef  uniform  or  court  drees— every  lady's  head  nod- 
ding with  plumes,  and  every  gentleman  in  military  scarlet 
and  gold,  or  lace  and  embroidery.  I  may  add,  too,  that  in 
Ihis  country  of  care-worn  and  pale  faces,  we  can  as  little 
conserve  the  effect  of  an  assembly  rosy  with  universal  health, 
habitually  unacquainted  with  care,  aad  abandoned  with  the 
apparent  child-like  simplicity  of  high  breeding,  to  the  inspir- 
ing gaiety  of  the  hour.  The  greater  contrast,  however,  is 
between  a  nation  where  health  is  the  first  care,  and  one  in 
which  health  is  never  thought  of  till  lost ;  and  light  and 
shade  are  not  more  contrasted  than  the  mere  general  effect 
of  countenance  in  one  and  in  the  other.  A  stranger  travel- 
ling m  our  country,  once  remarked  to  me  that  a  party  he  had 
attended  seemed  like  an  entertainment  given  in  the  conva- 
lescent ward  of  a  hospital— the  ladies  were  so  pale  and  fra- 
gile, and  the  men  so  unjoyous  and  sallow.  And  my  own  in- 
variable impression,  in  the  assemblies  I  have  first  seen  after 
leaving  my  own  country  was  a  corresponding  one— that  the 
men  and  women  had  the  rosy  health  and  untroubled  gaiety 
of  children  round  a  May-pole.  That  this  is  not  the  effect 
ef  climate,  I  dc  most  religiously  believe.  It  is  ever  much 
ears  and  ever  much  curelesmen  the  corroding  care  of  an 
avid  temerity  in  business,  and  the  carelessness  of  all  the 
functions  of  life  till  their  complaints  become  too  imperative 
to  be  disregarded.    But  this  is  a  theme  out  of  place. 

The  ball  was  managed  by  the  grand  chamberlain,  (Sir 
William  Leeson,)  and  the  aids-de-camp  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  except  that  now  and  then  you  were  reminded 
ay  the  movement  around  you  that  you  stood  with  your  back 
to  the  representative  of  royalty,  there  was  little  to  draw  your 
attention  from  the  attractions  of  the  dance.  Walts,  quadrille, 
and  gallop  followed  each  other  in  giddy  succession,  and 
«  what  do  yon  think  of  Irish  beauty?"  had  been  asked  me 
as  often  as  "  how  do  you  like  America  7"  was  ever  mum- 
bled through  the  trumpet  of  Miss  Martineau,  when  I  mount, 
ed  with  a  friend  to  one  of  the  upper  divans,  and  tried,  what 
is  always  a  difficult  task,  and  no  where  so  difficult  as  in 
Ireland,  to  call  in  the  intoxicated  fancy,  and  anatomize  the 
charm  of  the  hour. 

Moore's  remark  has  been  often  quoted — "  there  is  noth- 
ing like  an  Irish  woman  to  take  a  man  off  his  feet ;"  but 
whether  this  figure  of  speech  was  suggested  by  the  little 
bard's  common  toubriquct  of  "  Jump-up-and-kiss-me*-Tom 
Moore,'*  or  simply  conveyed  his  idea  of  the  bewildering 
character  of  Irish  beauty,  it  contains,  to  any  one  who  has 
ever  travelled  (or  waltzed)  in  thai  country,  a  vetj  just,  as 
well  as  realising  description.  Physically,  Irish  women  are 
probably  the  finest  race  in  the  world— I  mean,  taller,  better 
limbed  and  chested,  larger  eyed,  and  with  more  luxuriant 
hair,  and  freer  action  than  any  other  nation  I  have  observed. 
The  Phenkian  and  Spanish  blood  which  has  run  hundreds 
ef  years  in  their  veins,  still  kindles  its  dark  fire  in  their  eyes, 
and  with  the  vivacity  of  the  northern  mind  and  the  bright 
colour  of  the  northern  akin,  these  southern  qualities  mingle 
in  most  admirable  and  superb  harmony.  The  idea  we  form 
ef  Italian  and  Grecian  beauty  is  never  realized  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  we  find  it  in  Ireland,  heightened  and  exceed- 
ed. Cheeks  and  lips  of  the  delicacy  and  bright  tint  of  car. 
nation,  with  snowy  teeth,  and  hair  and  eyebrows  of  jet,  are 
what  we  should  look  for  on  the  palette  of  Appellee,  could 
we  resell  the  painter,  and  re-animate  hie  far-famed  models ; 
and  these  varied  charms,  united,  fall  very  commonly  to  the 
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share  of  the  fair  Milesian  of  the  upper  classes.  In  other 
lands  of  dark  eyes,  the  rareness  of  a  fine-grained  akin*  ae> 
necessary  to  a  brunette,  makes  beauty  aa  rare— bat  whedesr 
it  is  the  damp  softness  of  the  climate  or  the  infusion  of  Saxon 
Wood,  a  coarse  skin  is  almost  never  seen  in  Ireaaad.  I 
speak  now  only  of  the  better  born  ranks  of  society,  tear  an  ail 
my  travels  in  Ireland,  I  did  not  chance  to  see  even  ease 
peasant  girl  of  any  pretensions  to  good  looks.  From  north 
to  south,  they  looked,  to  me,  coarse,  ill-formed,  and  lepolsne. 

I  noticed  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall  what  I  had  remarked  ever 
since  I  had  been  in  the  country,  that  with  all  their  beauty, 
the  Irish  women  are  yery  deficient  in  what  in  England  in 
called  style.  The  men,  on  the  contrary,  were  particwhnvy 
comme  ilfaut,  and  ea  they  are  a  magnificent  race,  (corrae. 
ponding  to  such  mothers  and  sisters,)  I  frequently  observed 
I  had  never  seen  so  many  handsome  aad  elegant  mem  in  a 
day.  Whenever  I  saw  a  gentlemen  and  lady  together,  rid- 
ing, driving  or  walking,  my  first  impression  was,  almost  uni- 
versally, that  the  man  waa  in  attendance  upon  a  woman  of 
an  inferiour  class  to  his  own.  This  difference  may  be  pan. 
ly  accounted  for  by  the  reduced  circumstances  of  Aa  gentry 
of  Ireland,  which  keeps  the  daughters  at  home,  mat  the  sons 
may  travel  and  improve  ;  but  it  works  differently  in  Ame- 
rica, where,  spite  of  travel  and  every  other  advantage  to  the 
contrary,  the  daughters  of  a  family  are  much  oftener  lady- 
like than  the  sons  are  gentlemen-like.  After  wondering  for 
some  time,  however,  why  the  quick-witted  women  of  bekad 
should  be  less  apt  than  those  of  other  countries  in  catching 
the  air  of  high  breeding  usually  deemed  so  desirable,  I  began 
to  like  them  better  for  the  deficiency,  and  to  find  a  reason 
for  it  in  the  very  qualities  which  make  them  so  attractive. 
Nothing  could  be  more  captivating  end  delightful  then  the 
manners  of  Irish  women,  and  nothing,  at  the  same  nine, 
could  be  more  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  Engbsn 
high  breeding— coldness  and  rethtu.  The  frank,  almost 
hilarious  "  how  are  you  V  of  an  Irish  girl,  her  whole-handed 
and  cordial  grasp,  as  often  in  the  day  as  you  meet  her,  the 
perfectly  un-missy-ieh,  confiding,  direct  character  of  her  cen- 
venation,  are  ell  traits  which  would  stamp  her  ae  somewhat 
rudely  bred,  in  England,  and  as  desperately  vulgar  in  New. 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

Modest  to  a  proverb,  the  Irish  woman  is  ae  unsuspecting 
of  en  impropriety  as  if  it  were  an  impossible  thing,  and  she 
is  as  fearless  and  joyous  as  a  midshipman,  and  sometimes 
ss  noisy.  In  s  bell-room,  she  looks  ill-drest,  not  because 
her  dress  waa  ilLput-on,  but  because  she  dances,  net  glides, 
sits  down  without  care,  pulls  her  flowers  to  pieces,  end  if 
her  head-dreee  incommodes  her,  gives  it  a  pull  or  a  push— 
acts  which  would  be  perfect  insanity  at  Almack'a  If  she 
is  offended,  she  asks  for  an  explanation.  If  she  does  not 
understand  you,  she  confesses  her  ignorance.  If  she  wishes 
to  see  you  the  next  day,  she  tells  you  how  and  when.  She 
is  the  child  of  nature,  and  children  are  not  **  stylish."  The 
niminy-piminy,  eye-avoiding,  finger-tipped,  drawling,  don't, 
touch-me  manner  of  some  of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  our 
country,  would  amuse  a  cold  and  reserved  English  woman 
sufficiently,  but  they  would  drive  an  Irian  girl  into  hysterics. 
I  have  met  one  of  our  fair  country-people  abroad,  whose 
"Grecian  stoop,"  and  exquisitely  subdued  manner,  was  save* 
riahry  taken  for  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

The  ball-supper  was  royally  sumptuous,  and  served  in  a 
long  hall  thrown  open  at  midnight;  and  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  I  left  the  floor  covered  with  waltaers,  and  confess- 
ed to  an  Irish  friend,  that  I  never  in  my  lias,  not  oven  at 
Alraack'8,  had  seen  the  half  as  much  true  beauty  ae  had 
brightened  St*  Patrick's  Hall  at  the  celebration  of  the 
quean's  marriage*  »  r.  w. 
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OLDKN  YBAR,  FARS  TBEB  WELL! 

Olden  yen-,  fan  thee  well !  Oh  why  shouldtt  thou  slay  T 
All  ihy  bright  Mwner  hows  have  long  passed  away ; 
All  ihy  sweet  tones  thai  haunted  the  woods  and  the  streai 
They  are  gone,  like  the  music  that's  whispered  in  dreams : 
And  rude  winds  have  ravished  thy  ence  leafy  bowers,— 
Oh,  'tis  lit  then  sbouldst  sleep  with  thy  leaves  and  thy  flowers. 

Thou  hast  brought  ns  some  moments  we  wonld  not  forget,— •» 

8oue  beams  that  shed  brightness  about  onr  paths  yet : 

But  often — too  often— oar  tears  have  been  sned 

O'er  oar  dreams  as  they  faded— oar  hopes  as  they  fled,— 

Ah!  deep  in  onr  hearts  there  hires  many  a  spelt, 

That  will  make  thee  remembered,— Farewell,  oh,  farewell ! 


Yet  why  grieve  o'er  the  Past  ? 
And  the  Future 


hopes  still  an  ours, 

will  bring  us  fresh  leaves  and  fresh  flowers; 
And  again  there'll  be  music  by  mountain  and  stream, 
And  the  stars  that  we  loved  still  es  brightly  will  beam  ; 
And  the  Past  yet  hath  left  us  some  hearts  that  are  true— 
Oh,  let's  cling  to  them  closer,  because  they  are  few. 

All  hail !  then,  the  New  Year !  let  it  bring  what  it  will, 

80  it  leave  yet  some  fond  heart  to  throb  for  us  still — 

Some  bosom  to  rest  on— some  kind  winning  tone, 

That  shall  soothe  the  sad  Heart  when  its  dreamings  are  gone ; 

And  then,  e'en  though  all  Life's  summer  hours  be  past, 

We  will  live  on,  and  love  on,  in  hope  to  the  last.  h. 


AN  EARTH  UPON  HEAVEN. 

Somebody,  a  little  while  ago,  wrote  an  excellent  article  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine  on  "  Persons  one  would  wish 
to  have  known."  He  should  write  another  on  "  Persons 
one  could  wish  to  have  dined  with."  There  is  Rabelais, 
and  Horace,  and  the  Mermaid  roysters,  and  Charles  Cotton, 
and  Andrew  Marvel],  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  cum  mmltis 
alii*  :  and  for  the  colloquial,  if  not  the  festive  part.  Swift 
and  Pope,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Home  Tooke. 
What  a  pity  one  cannot  dine  with  them  all  round !  People 
are  accused  of  having  earthly  notions  of  heaven.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  have  any  other,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  think- 
ing that  we  could  spend  a  very  pretty  thousand  years  in 
dining  and  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  good  fellows  on 
record  ;  and  having  got  used  to  them,  we  think  we  could 
go  very  well  on,  and  be  content  to  wait  some  other  thou, 
sands  for  a  higher  beatitude.  Oh,  to  wear  out  one  of  the 
celestial  lives  of  a  triple  century's  duration,  and  exquisitely 
to  grow  old,  in  reciprocating  dinners  and  teas  with  the  im- 
mortals of  old  books  I  Will  Fielding  "  leave  his  card"  in 
the  next  world  ?  Will  Berkeley  (an  angel  in  a  wig  and  ( 
lawn  sleeves!)  come  to  ask  how  Utopia  gets  on?  Will) 
Shakapeare  (for  the  greater  the  man,  the  more  the  good- 
nature  might  be  expected)  know  by  intuition  that  one  of  his 
readers  (knocked  up  with  bliss)  is  dying  to  see  him  at  the 
Angel  and  Turk's  Head,  and  come  lounging  with  bis  hands 
in  his  doublet-pockets  accordingly  ? 

It  is  a  pity  that  none  of  the  great  geniuses,  to  whose  lot 
it  has  fallen  to  describe  a  future  state,  has  givsn  us  his  own 
notions  of  heaven.  Their  accounts  are  all  modified  by  the 
national  theology ;  whereas  the  apostle  himself  has  told  us, 
that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  the  blessings  intended 
for  us.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,*'  etc.  After 
this*  Dante's  shining  lights  are  poor*  Milton's  heaven,  with 
the  armed  youth  exercising  themselves  in  military  games,  is 
worse.  Hie  beet  paradise  was  on  earth,  and  a  very  pretty 
heaven  he  made  of  it.  For  our  parts,  admitting  and  vene- 
rating as  we  do  the  notion  of  a  heaven  surpassing  all  human 
conception,  we  trust  that  it  is  no  presumption  to  hope,  that 
the  state  mentioned  by  the  apostle  ia  the  final  heaven ;  and 
that  we  may  ascend  and  gradually  accustom  ourselves  to  me 
intensity  of  it,  by  ethers  of  a  less  superhuman  nature.  Fa- 
miliar es  we  are  both  with  joy  and  sorrow,  and  accustomed 
te  surprises  and  strange  sights  of  imagination,  it  is  difficult 
to  £mey  even  the  delight  of  suddenly  emerging  into  a  new 


and  boundless  state  of  existence,  where  everything  is  mar* 
velloos,  and  opposed  to  our  experience.  We  could  wish  te 
take  gendy  to  it ;  to  be  loosed  not  entirely  at  once.  Out 
song  desires  to  be  "  a  song  of  degrees."  Earth  and  its  ca- 
pabiaties— are  these  nothing  ?  And  are  they  to  come  to 
nothing  ?  Is  there  no  beautiful  realisation  of  the  fleeting 
type  that  is  shown  us?  No  body  to  this  shadow?  No 
quenching  to  this  taught  and  continued  thirst?  No  snivel 
at  these  natural  homes  and  resting-places,  which  are  so 
heavenly  to  our  imaginations,  even  though  they  be  built  of 
clay,  and  are  situate  in  the  fields  of  our  infancy?  We  are 
becoming  graver  than  we  intended ;  but  to  return  to  our 
proper  style :-— nothing  shall  persuade  ns,  for  the  present, 
that  Paradise  Mount,  in  any  pretty  village  in  England,  has 
not  another  Paradise  Mount  to  correspond,  in  some  less 
perishing  region  $  that  is  to  say,  provided  anybody  has  set 
his  heart  upon  it  9— and  that  we  shall  not  all  be  dining,  and 
drinking  tea,  and  complaining  of  the  weather  (We  mean,  for 
its  not  being  perfectly  .blissful)  three  hundred  years  hence, 
in  some  snug  interlunar  spot,  or  perhaps  in  the  moon  itself, 
seeing  that  it  is  our  next  visible  neighbour,  and  shrewdly 
suspected  of  being  hill  and  dale. 

It  appears  to  us,  that,  for  a  certain  term  of  centuries, 
heaven  must  consist  of  something  of  this  kind.  In  a  word,  we 
cannot  but  persuade  ourselves,  that  to  realize  everything  that 
we  have  justly  desired  on  earth,  will  be  heaven  ?— we  mean, 
for  that  period :  and  that  afterwasds,  if  we  behave  ourselves 
in  a  proper  pre-angelical  manner,  we  shall  go  to  another 
heaven,  still  better,  where  we  shall  realize  all  that  we  desired 
in  onr  first  Of  this  latter  we  can  as  yet  have  no  concep- 
tion ;  but,  of  the  former,  we  think  some  of  the  items  may . 
be  as  follow : — 

Imprimis, — (not  because  friendship  comes  before  love  in 
point  of  degree,  but  because  it  precedes  it,  in  point  ef  time, 
as  at  school  we  have  a  male  companion  before  we  are  old 
enough  to  have  a  female) — Imprimis,  then,  a  friend.  He 
will  have  the  same  tastes  and  inclinations  as  ourselves,  with 
just  enough  difference  to  furnish  argument  without  sharp- 
ness ;  and  he  will  be  generous,  just,  entertaining,  and  no 
shirker  of  his  nectar.  In  short,  he  will  be  the  best  friend 
we  have  had  upon  earth.  We  shall  talk  together  "  of  after- 
noons ;"  and  when  the  earth  begins  to  rise,  (a  great  big 
moon,  looking  as  happy  as  we  know  its  inhabitants  toUl  be,) 
other  friends  will  join  us,  not  so  emphatically  our  friend  as 
he,  but  excellent  fellows  all ;  and  we  shall  read  the  poets, 
and  have  some  sphere-music,  (if  we  please,)  or  renew  one  of 
our  old  earthly  evenings,  picked  out  of  a  dozen  Christmase*. 

Item,  a  mistress.  In  heaven  (not  to  speak  it  profanely) 
we  know,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  people  are  "  neither 
married  nor  given  in  marriage  ;"  so  that  there  is  nothing  il- 
legal in  the  term.  (By  the  way,  there  can  be  no  clergymen 
there,  if  there  are  no  official  duties  for  them.  We  do  not 
say,  there  will  be  nobody  who  has  been  a  clergyman. 
Berkeley  would  refute  that ;  and  a  hundred  Welsh  curates. 
But  they  would  be  no  longer  in  orders.  They  would  refuse 
to  call  themselves  more  reverend  than  their  neighbours*) 
Item,  then,  a  mistress ;  beautiful,  of  course,— en  angeUeal 
expression,-^*  peri,  or  boon,  or  whatever  shape  of  perfec- 
tion you  choose  to  imagine  her,  and  yet  retaining  the  like- 
ness ef  the  woman  you  loved  best  on  earth ;  in  fact,  she  her- 
self, but  completed ;  all  her  good  qualities  made  perfect,  and 
all  her  defects  taken  away ;  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
charming  little  angelical  peccadilloes,  which  she  can  only 
get  rid  of  in  a  post-future  state ;)  good-tempered,  laughing, 
serious,  fond  of  everything  about  her  without  detriment  to 
her  special  fondness  for  yourself,  a  great  roomer  in  Erysian 
fields  and  forests,  but  not  elone ;  (they  go  in  pairs  there,  as 
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the  jays  and  turtle-doves  do  with  us ;)  but,  above  all  things, 
trae ;  oh,  so  true,  that  you  take  her  word  as  you  would  a 
diamond,  nothing  being  more  transparent,  or  solid,  or  pre- 
cious. Between  writing  some  divine  poem,  and  meeting 
oar  friends  of  an  evening,  we  should  walk  with  her,  or  fly 
(for  we  should  have  wings,  of  course)  like  a  couple  of  hu- 
man bees  or  doves,  extracting  delight  from  every  flower, 
and  with  delight  filling  every  shade.  There  is  something 
too  good  in  this  to  dwell  upon  ;  so  we  spare  the  fears  and 
•  hopes  of  the  prudish.  We  would  lay  her  head  upon  our 
heart,  and  look  more  pleasure  into  her  eyes,  than  the  pru- 
dish or  the  profligate  ever  so  much  as  fancied. 
Item,  books.  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  should  write  us 
.'  Think  of  that  We  would  have  another  De- 
and  Walter  Scott  (for  he  will  be  there  too  5— 
we  mean  to  beg  Hume  to  introduce  us)  shall  write  us  forty 
more  novels,  all  as  good  as  the  Scotch  ones ;  and  radical  as 
well  as  tory  shall  love  him.  It  is  true,  we  speak  profession- 
ally, when  we  mention  books. 

"  We  think,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
The  Arabian  Wight*  moat  bear  ua  company." 

When  Gainsborough  died,  he  expired  in  a  painter's  enthu- 
siasm, saying,  "  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke 
is  of  the  party." — He  had  a  proper  foretaste.  Virgil  had  the 
same  tight,  when  he  represented  the  old  heroes  enjoying  in 
Elysium  their  favourite  earthly  pursuits ;  only  one  cannot 
help  thinking,  with  the  natural  modesty  of  reformers,  that  the 
taste  in  this  our  interlunar  heaven  will  be  benefited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  knowledge  of  new-comers.  We  cannot 
well  fancy  a  celestial  ancient  Briton  delighting  himself  with 
painting  his  skin,  or  a  Chinese  angel  hobbling  a  mile  up 
the  Milky  Way  in  order  to  show  herself  to  advantage. 

For  breakfast,  we  must  have  a  tea  beyond  anything 
Chinese.  Slaves  will  certainly  not  make  the  sugar ;  but  there 
will  be  cows  for  the  milk,  One's  landscapes  cannot  do 
without  cows. 

For  horses  we  shall  ride  a  pegasus,  or  Ariosto's  hippo- 
griff,  or  Sinbad's  roc.  We  mean,  for  our  parts,  to  ride  them 
all,  having  a  passion  for  fabulous  animals.  Fable  will  be 
no  fable  then.  We  shall  have  just  as  much  of  it  as  we  like ; 
and  the  utilitarians  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  of 
mat  sort  of  thing  will  be  in  request  They  will  look  very 
odd,  by  the  bye,— those  gentlemen,  when  they  first  arrive ; 
but  will  soon  get  used  to  the  delight,  and  find  there  was 
more  of  it  in  their  own  doctrine  than  they  imagined. 

The  weather  will  be  extremely  fine,  but  not  without  such 
varieties  as  shall  hinder  it  from  being  tiresome.  April  will 
dress  the  whole  country  in  diamonds ;  and  there  will  be 
enough  cold  in  winter  to  make  a  fire  pleasant  of  an  evening. 
The  fire  will  be  made  of  sweet-smelling  turf  and  sunbeams ; 
but  it  will  have  a  look  o(  coal.  If  we  choose,  now  and 
then  we  shall  even  have  inconveniences. 


GETTING  UP  ON  COLD  MORNING& 
An  Italian  author — Giulio  Cordara,  a  Jesuit — has  written 
a  poem  upon  insects,  which  he  begins  by  insisting,  that  those 
troublesome  and  abominable  tittle  animals  were  created  for 
our  annoyance,  and  that  they  were  certainly  not  inhabitants 
of  Paradise.  We  of  the  north  may  dispute  this  piece  of  the- 
ology ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  snow  on 
the  house-tops,  that  Adam  waa  not  under  the  necessity  of 
shaving ;  and  that  when  Eve  walked  out  of  her  delicious 
bower,  she  did  not  step  upon  ice  three  inches  thick. 

Some  people  say  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  up  of  a  cold 
morning.  Too  have  only,  they  tell  you,  to  take  the  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  thing  is  done.  This  may  be  very  true ;  just 
ae» a  bey  at  school  has  only  to  take  a  flogging,  aid  the  thing! 


is  over.  But  we  have  not  at  all  made  up  our 
it ;  and  we  find  it  a  very  pleasant  exercise  to  discuss  the 
matter,  candidly,  before  we  get  up.  Tins  at  least  is  net 
idling,  though  it  may  be  lying.  It  affords  an  excellent  an- 
swer to  those,  who  ask  how  lying  in  bed  can  be  indulged  in 
by  a  reasoning  being,— a  rational  creature.  How?  Why 
with  the  argument  calmly  at  work  in  one's  head,  and  the 
clothes  over  one's  shoulder.  Oh— it  is  a  fine  way  of  spend 
ing  a  sensible,  impartial  half-hour. 

If  these  people  would  be  more  charitable,  they  woadd  get 
on  with  their  argument  better.  But  they  are  apt  to  reason 
so  ill,  and  to  assert  so  dogmatically,  that  one  could  warn  to 
have  them  stand  round  one's  bed  of  a  bitter  morning,  and 
lie  before  their  faces.  They  ought  to  hear  both  aides  ef 
the  bed,  the  inside  and  out  If  they  cannot  entertain  them- 
selves  with  their  own  thought  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  it  is  net 
the  fsult  of  moss  who  can. 

Candid  inquiries  into  one's  decumbency,  besides  the 
greater  or  less  privileges  to  be  allowed  a  man  in  proponiua 
to  bis  ability  of  keeping  early  hours,  the  work  given  me  fa- 
culties, etc.  will  at  least  concede  their  due  merits  to  suck 
representations  as  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  says  the 
injured  but  calm  appealer,  I  have  been  warm  all  night,  and 
find  my  system  in  a  state  perfectly  suitable  to  a  warm-blood, 
ed  animal  To  get  out  of  this  state  into  the  cold,  besides 
the  inharmonious  and  uncritical  abruptness  of  the  transition, 
is  so  unnatural  to  such  a  creature,  that  the  poets,  refining 
upon  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  make  one  of  their  greatest 
agonies  consist  in  being  suddenly  transported  from  heat  to 
cold4 — from  fire  to  ice.  They  are  •*  haled"  out  of  their  •  beds,* 
says  Milton,  by  u  harpy-footed  furies,*' — fellows  who  corns 
to  call  them.  On  my  first  movement  towards  the  anticipa- 
tion of  getting  up,  I  find  that  such  parts  of  the  sheets  and 
bolster,  as  are  exposed  to  the  sir  of  the  room,  are  stone-cold. 
On  opening  my  eyes,  the  first  thing  that  meets  them  is  my 
own  breath  rolling  forth,  ss  if  in  the  open  air,  like  amoks 
out  of  a  chimney.  Thmk  of  this  symptom.  Then  I  tun 
my  eyes  sideways  and  see  the  window  all  frozen  over. 
Think  of  that  Then  the  servant  comes  in.  w  It  is  very 
cold  this  morning,  is  it  notT — "  Very  cold,  air." — "Very 
cold  indeed,  isn't  it  ?"— "  Very  cold  indeed,  tor.*'— »  More 
thsn  usually  so,  isn't  it,  even  for  this  weather  V  (Here  the 
servant's  wit  and  good-nature  are  put  to  a  considerable  test, 
and  the  inquirer  ties  on  thorns  for  the  answer.)    "  Why, 

air 1  think  it  ie.n    (Good  creature !    There  is  not  a 

better,  or  more  truth-telling  servant  going.)  "  I  must  rise, 
however — get  me  some  warm  water." — Here  comes  a  fine 
interval  between  the  departure  of  the  servant  and  the  em- 
val  of  the  hot  water ;  during  which,  of  course,  it  is  of "  ns 
use  7"  to  get  up.  The  hot  water  comes.  M  Is  it  quite  not  V 
"Yes,  sir."— w  Perhaps  too  hot  for  shaving:  I  most  wait 
a  little  ?"— '<  No,  sir:  it  wiH  just  do."  (There  is  an  over-nice 
propriety  sometimes,  an  officious  zeal  of  virtue,  a  little  trou- 
blesome.) "  Oh— the  shirt — you  must  air  my  clean  shirt  j— 
linen  gets  very  damp  this  weather." — "Yes,  sir."  Hers 
another  delicious  ^re  minutes.  A  knock  at  the  door. 
"Ob,  the  shirt— -very  welL  My  stockings— I  dank  the 
stockings  had  better  be  aired  too." — "  Very  well,  ear.*— 
Here  another  interval.  At  length  everything  ia  ready,  ex- 
cept myself.  I  now,  continues  our  incumbent  (a  happy 
word,  by  the  bye,  for  a  country  vicar) — I  now  cannot  fads 
thinking  a  good  deal— who  can? — upon  the  unnecessary 
and  villanous  custom  of  shaving:  it  is  a  thing  so  unmanly 
(here  I  nestle  closer)— so  effeminate  (here  I  recoil  from  aa 
unlucky  atop  into  the  colder  part  of  the  bed.) — No  wonder 
that  the  queen  of  France  took  part  with  the  rebels  against 
that  degenerate  king,  her  husband,  who  fiiat  afiontsd  her 
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i  visage  with  a  face  like  her  own.  Tbe  Emperour 
Julian  never  showed  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius  to  better 
advantage  than  in  reviving  the  flowing  beard.  Look  at 
Cardinal  Bembo'a  picture— at  Michael  Angelo*s— at  Ti- 
tian*e— at  Shakepeare's— at  Fletcher1*— at  Spenser's— at 
Chaucer's— at  Alfred's— at  Plato's— I  could  name  a  great 
man  for  every  tick  of  my  watck— Look  at  the  Turks,  a 
grave  and  otiose  people^— Think  of  Haroon  Al  Raschid  and 
Bed-ridden  Hassan— -Think  of  Wortley  Montague,  the 
worthy  eon  of  his  mother,  above  the  prejudice  of  his  time. — 
Look  at  the  Persian  gentlemen,  whom  one  is  ashamed  of 
meeting  about  the  suburbs,  their  dress  and  appearance  are 
so  much  finer  than  our  own. — Lastly,  think  of  the  razor  itself 
—how  totally  opposed  to  every  sensation  of  bed— how  cold, 
how  edgy,  how  hard !  how  utterly  different  from  anything 
like  the  warm  and  circling  amplitude,  which 

Bweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  sennas. 

Add  to  this,  benumbed  fingers,  which  may  help  yon  to  cut 
yourself,  a  quivering  body,  a  frozen  towel,  and  a  ewer  full  of 
ice ;  and  he  that  says  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  in  all  this, 
only  shows,  that  he  has  no  merit  in  opposing  it 

Thompson  the  poet,  who  exclaims  in  his  Seasons — 
Falsely  luxurious !    Will  not  man  awake  1 

used  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  because  he  said  he  had  no  mo- 
tive in  getting  up.  He  could  imagine  the  good  of  rising ; 
but  then  he  could  also  imagine  the  good  of  lying  still ;  and 
his  exclamation,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  made  upon  sum- 
mer-time, not  winter.  We  must  proportion  the  argument 
to  the  individual  character.  A  money-getter  may  be  drawn 
out  of  his  bed  by  three  or  four  pence ;  but  this  will  not  suf- 
fice for  a  student  A  proud  man  may  say,  M  What  shall  I 
think  of  myself,  if  I  don't  get  up  ?'  but  the  more  humble 
one  will  be  content  to  waive  this  prodigious  notion  of  him- 
self, out  of  respect  to  his  kindly  bed.  The  mechanical  man 
■hall  get  up  without  any  ado  at  all ;  and  so  shall  the  ba- 
rometer. An  ingenious  tier  in  bed  will  find  hard  matter  of 
discussion  even  on  the  score  of  health  and  longevity.  He 
will  ask  us  for  our  proofs  and  precedents  of  tbe  ill  effecte 
of  lying  later  in  cold  weather ;  and  sophisticate  much  on  the 
advantages  of  an  even  temperature  of  body ;  of  the  natozal 
propensity  (pretty  universal)  to  have  one's  way;  and  of  the 
animals  that  roll  themselves  up,  and  sleep  all  the  winter. 
As  to  longevity,  he  will  ask  whether  the  longest  is  of 
necessity  the  best ;  and  whether  Holborn  is  the  handsomest 
street  in  London. 


Quaint,  pure,  and  beautiful— like  a  thought  from  a  rarely 
opened  chamber  of  a  true  heart 

Pve  been  thinking  of  thee, 
Till,  like  a  melody, 
Flew  the  sweet  thoughts  to  me, 
Mary,  Mary ! 

My  heart  sings  like  a  bird, 
At  sound  of  that  dear  word, 
Tbe  prettiest  ever  heard, 
Mary,  Mary  I 


As,  o'er  and  o'er  f  _ 
I  am  murmuring  the  strain, 
Still  echoes  the  refrain, 
Mary,  Mary ! 

When,  in  the  midnight  deep, 
I  sink  to  welcome  sleep, 
On  my  lips  the  call  I  keep, 
Mary,  Mary ! 

Then  in  •  dream  I  glide 
To  thy  fond,  faithful  side, 
And  clasp  in  love's  warm  pride, 
Mary,  Mary!  * 


TO  THOMAS  COLB. 

Written  after  looking  at  hie  beautiful  allegorical  aeries  of  pic- 
tures, coiled  the  "  Voyage  of  l*fc]  and  the  historical  picture 
of  "  Angels  ministering  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness" 

While  wandering  through  this  wilderness  of  life, 

Suffering  and  sad,  amid  the  barren  rocks 
Of  disappointment,  and  the  bitter  strife 

Of  partisans,  whose  brawls  are  earthquake-shocks, 
We  seek  refreshment  for  our  spirits,  then, 

Creator  of  these  glories !  would  we  turn 
To  thee !  away  from  all  tbe  haunts  of  men ; 

We'd  drink  at  thy  perennial  fount,  and  learn 
To  bow  before  the  majesty,  divine. 

Of  living  genius,  whose  reflected  rays 
Are  "  angels  ministering,"  and  on  whose  shrine 

We  lay  heart-homage  with  our  feebled  praise. 
Such  symbols  of  thy  heaven-inspired  mind 
Most  send  our  evil  demons  far  behind.  a,  h.  j.  p. 


CHIT-CHAT  OF  NEW-YOBX 

FSOM  THB  COBBBSrOMBBNCB  Or  TBB  NATIONAL  IKTSLUeBBCBB. 

JVtas*  Terky  Janncrf  5. 

I  had  quite  a  summery  trip  to  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
day  of  the  new  year,  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  the  rail, 
car  and  snuffing  the  fragrance  of  the  soft,  sun-warmed  fields 
with  as  good  comfort  as  I  ever  found  in  ApriL  But  for  the 
rudeness  and  incivility  of  all  the  underlings  employed  upon 
the  line,  (and  I  am  too  old  a  traveller  and  was  in  too  sunny 
a  humour  to  find  fault  unnecessarily,)  I  should  have  given 
the  clerk  of  happiness  credit  for  five  hours  "  bankable  "  satis- 
faction. It  tells  ill  for  the  manners  of  the  "  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Railroad  Line"  that  their  ser- 
vants are  habitually  insolent  and  profane— servants  being 
usually  what  their  masters  look  on  without  reproof. 

Philadelphia  makes  an  impression  of  great  order,  com- 
fort, and  elegance,  upon  a  stranger,  and  there  is  no  city  in 
the  country  where  I  tike  better  to  M  loiter  by  the  way." 
Not  feeling  very  "gregarious"  the  day  I  was  there,  and 
having  heard  much  mention  of  Sanderson's  restaurant— 
(moreover,  having  found  a  new  book  at  Lea  &  Blanc  bard's, 
a  look  into  which  promised  excellent  dinner  company,)  I 
left  my  hotel  and  dined  a  la  Francaue — I  and  my  new 
book.  I  never  had  a  more  capital  dinner  in  France  than 
this  impromptu  one  at  Sanderson's,  and  I  wish  the  book 
had  been  American  as  well  as  the  dinner-— for  the  glory  it 
is  to  the  country  that  produced  it  It  was  to  me  much  more 
enchaining  and  captivating  than  a  novel,  yet  the  subject 
was  "The  Education  of  Mothers,  or  the  Civilisation  of 
Mankind" — a  subject  you  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
treated  with  somewhat  trite  morality.  This  work,  however, 
(which  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy,)  is 
written  with  complete  novelty  and  freshness,  and — to  define 
it  in  a  way  that  every  thinking  man  will  comprehend— it  is 
a  most  delightfully  suggestive  book — full  of  thoughts  and 
sentences  that  make  you  stop  and  close  the  volume  till  you 
have  fed  awhile  on  what  they  convey  to  you.  If  this  book 
were  properly  presented,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  public,  it 
would  circulate  widely  on  the  two  levels  of  amusement  and 
instruction,  and  be  as  delightful  in  one  field  as  it  would  be 
eminently  useful  in  the  other.  I  commend  it  to  every  one 
who  is  in  want  of  enjoyable  reading.  The  motto,  by  tbe 
way,  is  thai  true  sentiment  from  Rousseau :  "  Lee  kommee 
seront  toujour*  ee  qu'U  plaira  aux  femme*.  Si  voue  vouiex 
qu'ile  deviennent  grand*  et  veriueux,  apprenex  aux  fem- 
mee  ee  que  e'est  que  grandeur  et  uertu.*9 

The  New  Mirror  has  published  No.  3  of  what  a  morning 
paper  ealla  "  aristocratic  shilling  literature,"  an  extra  con- 
taining "  The  Lady  Jane,  and  other  Humorous  Poems,"  by 
N.  P.  Willis.  The  Lady  Jane  is  a  daguerreotype  aketch  of 
the  London  literary  society  in  which  Moore,  Bulwer,  ^Is- 
raeli, Procter,  and  others  of  that  class  habitually  live,  and  it 
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is,  at  least,  done  with  the  utmost  labor  lima  of  the  author. 
Byron,  in  a  manner,  monopolised  the  Don  Juan  stanza, 
(In  which  this  poem  is  written,)  and  no  one  could  now  at. 
tempt  the  stanza,  however  different  the  story  and  style  of 
thought,  without  being  criticised  inevitably  as  an  imitator. 
Still,  it  is  the  only  stanza  susceptible,  to  any  high  degree,  of 
mingled  pathos  and  humour,  philosophy  and  fun,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  until  the  monopoly  is 
lost  sight  of—a  hundred  yean  hence.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  "  The  Lady  Jane"  which  is  truer  and  newer  than 
most  sketches  of  society  published  in  books  of  travel — a 
great  deal  that  could  only  be  told  in  such  a  poem,  or  in  the 
rattle  of  familiar  gossip. 

I  met  just  now,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Astor,  Captain 
Chadwick,  of  the  London  packet-ship  Wellington,  just  ar- 
rived in  twenty-two  days  from  England.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  up-hilly  (as  the  sailors  call  it,  westerly  winds 
always  predominating  on  the  Atlantic,)  this  is  a  remarkable 
passage,  and  could  only  have  been  made  by  a  fine  ship, 
well  Bailed.  I  have  made  two  remarkably  short  passages 
across  the  water  with  Captain  Chadwick,  and  a  more 
agreeable  companion  or  a  bettor  "  skipper,"  I  believe, 
never  tightened  a  halliard.  He  is  one  of  those  happy  men 
famous  for  "  good  luck,*'  which  commonly  means  "  taking 
good  care."  This  is  the  ship  on  board  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  a  speech  (at  a  breakfast  given  to  him  by 
the  captain)  very  complimentary  to  America  and  Americans. 

The  Gift,  published  this  year  by  Carey  &  Hart,  is  making 
a  stir  in  London.  The  "  Art  Union"  newspaper  says  of  it, 
that,  "  as  to  its  literary  contents,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
we  are  not  compelled  to  rank  them  above  those  of  either  of 
our  own.'*  This  is  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
well  deserved.  By  the  way,  the  most  interesting  paper  in 
The  Gift  was  the  "  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Curate"— certainly 
a  most  pathetic  and  curious  production — translated  lately 
from  the  German.  I  have  lying  by  me  at  this  moment  a 
copy  of  it  in  English,  published  in  the  Boston  Chronicle  of 
January  4,  1766.  The  German  author  -probably  took  it 
bodily  from  the  F'ngli*h  copy  and  called  it  his  own. 

Tuesday,  January  9. 

There  is  a  considerable  outbreak  lately  in  the  way  of 
equipages  in  New-York.  Several  four-horse  vehicles  have 
made  their  appearance,  driven  by  the  young  men  who  own 
them.  I  have  noticed  also  a  new  curricle  in  beautiful  taste, 
(driven  with  a  steel  bar  over  the  horses'  backs,)  and  a  til. 
bury  with  two  servants  in  livery,  one  on  the  seat  with  his 
master,  and  another  on  horseback,  following  as  an  outrider. 
We  are  to  have  a  masked  ball  this  evening,  and  a  steeple- 
chase is  to  come  off  on  the  twentieth,  (Viscount  Bertrand 
one  of  the  riders,  and  each  competitor  entering  a  thousand- 
dollar  stake  for  the  winner.)  I  shall  be  at  the  ball,  not  at 
the  steeple-chase— for  a  horse  must  have  iron  legs  to  run 
ever  frozen  ploughed  fields,  and  a  man  must  have  less  use 
for  his  life  than  I,  who  would  risk  a  fall  upon  a  surfaee  like 
broken  stones.  The  viscount  has  won  several  steeple, 
chases  in  England,  and  has  had  some  rough  riding  after  the 
Arabs  in  Algiers — so  I  would  bet  on  him  unless  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fox-hunting  Irishman  among  the  competitors. 
There  are  six  riders,  I  understand,  and  one  of  them  will  win 
six  thousand  dollars  of  course,  and  probably  six  homes  will 
be  ruined  and  one  or  two  necks  broken.  Fortunately,  there 
is  a  superfluity  of  horses  and  young  men. 

The  story  goes  that  M  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  man's 
closet,"  and  there  is,  of  course,  (in  a  country  as  independ- 
ent as  ours  is  of  lea  prestiges,)  a  phantom  following  every 
man  who  is  conspicuous  and  pointing  at  his  drawback.  The 
drawback  to  any  elaborate  novelty  of  luxury  is  at  once  read 


legibly  in  Broadway.  Seeing  a  new  end  very  ©cany  equi- 
page in  England,  yon  merely  know  that  the  owner  bad 
money  enough  to  buy  it  The  contrivance  of  it,  the  fitting 
of  the  harness,  the  matching  and  breaking  in  of  the  hones, 
are  matters  attended  to  by  those  who  make  these  detain 
their  profession.  The  turn-out  is  brought  perfect  to  the 
owner's  door,  and  he  pays,  simply,  money  for  it  In  ties 
country,  on  the  contrary,  the  purchaser  and  driver  of  endh  a 
vehicle  pays  for  it  money,  contrivance,  constant  thought, 
ami  almost  hi*  entire  attention.  The  classes  are  yet  wast- 
ing who  purvey  for  luxuries  out  of  the  ordinary  come 
There  is  no  head-groom  whose  business  it  is  to  nave  fan 
master  from  all  thought  and  trouble  as  to  his  turn-out  Tbs 
New-  York  M  Glaucus"  must  go  every  day  for  a  mouth  ie 
the  coachmaker's,  to  superintend  the  finishing  of  his  new 
44  drag."  He  must  hurry  his  breakfast  to  go  to  the  stnbic 
and  look  after  his  irresponsible  grooms.  He  spends  boon 
at  the  harness-maker's.  He  racks  his  thought  to  contrive 
compact  working-room  for  his  wheelers,  and  get  the  rigfct 
pull  on  his  leaders.  He  becomes  learned  in  harness-black- 
ing and  wheel-greaae,  hoiee-shoes  and  horse-physic,  and, 
in  short,  entirely  occupies  what  philosopher*  are  pleated  to 
call "  an  immortal  mind"  in  the  one  matter  of  a  vehicle  to 
drive.  (He  could  be  conveyed,  of  course,  the  same  distance 
each  day  in  an  omnibus  for  sixpence — but  he  dote  not  be- 
lieve  the  old  satire  of  "  aliquio  in  omnibus,  nihil  m  singu- 
lis." Quite  the  contrary !)  A  man  who  is  not  content,  ia 
this  country,  to  be  provided  for  with  the  maooeo  end  lite  the 
mosses,  becomes  his  own  provider — like  a  man  who,  to  have 
a  coat  different  from  other  people,  should  make  it  himself, 
and,  of  course,  be  little  except  an  amateur  tailor.  We  shall 
have  these  supplementary  links  of  society  in  time.  There 
will  be,  doubtless,  the  class  of  thovght-savero.  But,  unnl 
then,  the  same  amount  of  thought  that  would  serve  a  con- 
stituency in  Congress  will  be  employed  in  keeping  a  **  slap- 
up  turn-out,**  and  rich  young  men  will  at  least  have  the 
credit  of  choosing  between  stable  knowledge  end  legisla- 
tive ambition. 

By  the  way,  luxury  has  become  an  etat,  and  wants  in  or- 
gan. I  was  consulted  the  other  day  as  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  kind  of  court  journal,  to  be  called  M  The 
Aristocrat"  I  thought  that,  if  supercilious  and  clever  enough, 
it  would  sell  The  editor,  however,  should  be  strict*? 
anonymous,  and  the  price  out  of  nil  reason. 

I  see  in  the  M  True  Sun"  an  advertisement  of  a  firatnte 
"  magazine  article'*  for  sale.  Bringing  a  great  deal  in  n> 
near  to  bringing  nothing  at  all,  in  this  commodity,  that  I 
should  say  there  was  great  risk  of  the  article  being  left  oa 
the  editor's  hands  to  pay  for  the  advertisement. 

The  masked  ball  which  is  to  come  off  to-night  is,  I  am 
told,  got  up  by  a  party  of  literary  ladies,  to  promote  ease  in 
conversation  !  I  can  hardly  fancy  anything  more  easy  than 
the  '*  freedoms  of  the  press,"  and,  I  am  told,  moat  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  are  invited,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber. A  roan  is  a  block,  of  course,  who  is  not  open  to  im- 
provement 

There  are  two  "  Miss  Clarendons"  in  the  field  as  well  at 
sundry  Madame  Adolphev  I  see  by  a  morning  paper  that 
"  Miss  Clarendon  is  giving  readings  and  recitations  to  iht 
factory  girls  at  Lowell."  The  impulsive  and  beautiful  ac- 
tress of  that  name  is  at  present  in  New-Orleans. 

I  had  thought  that  the  revenue  which  foreign  theatres  de- 
rive from  selling  to  young  men,  at  large  prices,  keys  for  tht 
season  to  the  behind-scenes,  and  the  society  of  the  god- 
desses  of  the  ballet  while  off  the  stage,  was  not  yet  discover, 
ed  in  this  country.  The  following  paragraph,  from  tha 
morning's  True  Sun,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  coulisse* 
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an  visited  for  their  society,  at  least,  and  of  course  might  be 
made44 to  pay:*1 

M  Among  the  cases  which  are  set  down  for  trial  next  term  » 
one  which  will  lift  the  eurtnin  which  conceals  the  affairs  of  a 
certain  cheap  theatre  in  this  city,  and  give  the  public  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  what  has  been  recently  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  The  developments,  if  not  prevented  by  an  amicable 
arrangement,  will  be  rich  and  rare— showing  the  procedure 
by  which  a  luminary  of  the  law  has  run  out  of  his  orbit,  dis- 
placing, in  his  new  and  erratic  course,  a  htminary  of  literature  /" 

The  fine  writing  of  this  paragraph,  by  the  way,  is  rather 
piquant. 

The  belle  of  the  Olympic,  pretty  Miss  Taylor,  could  scarce 
have  a  better  advertisement  for  attraction  than  the  paragraph 
which  announces  to-day  that  she  "  has  been  robbed  of  six 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  jewelry,"  and  that  "  many  heavy 
article*  of  plate,  rich  dresses,  «fc,  were  left  undisturb- 
ed !"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  covert  puff  from 
Mitchell's  genius — for  he  is  a  genius,  and  quite  capable  of 
knowing  that  everybody  will  go  to  have  a  look  at  an  actress 
who  had  "six  hundred  dollars  worth  of  jewelry  and  many 
heavy  articles  of  plate  left  undisturbed  !"  People,  like  pic- 
tures, are  made  to  "  stand  out"  by  a  well-contrived  back- 
ground !    Ah,  you  bright  fellow,  Mitchell ! 

One  of  your  subscribers  complained  to  me  that  I  was 
"  falling  off"  by  growing  less  gossipy.  So  I  have  crammed 
one  letter  with  the  gossip  I  should  probably  prate,  among 
other  things,  to  the  masked  ladies  at  to-night's  ball — in  the 
hope  of  pleasing  one  of  your  patrons,  at  least  I  will  leave 
off  before  I  grow  grave. 


JVto-  ftrft,  January  18. 

The  event  ahead  which  has  the  most  rose-coloured  pro- 
mise, just  now,  is  the  Annual  Ball  of  the  City  Guard— 
to  be  given  at  Ni bio's  on  the  twenty-fourth.  Niblo's  finely- 
proportioned  hall  has  been,  for  some  time,  undergoing  a 
transformation  into  a  model  of  the  ancient  Alhambrs  for 
the  purpose,  and  Smith,  the  excellent  scene-painter  of  the 
Park,  and  a  troop  of  decorators  and  upholsterers  under  his 
direction,  are  doing  all  that  taste  and  money  can  do  to  con- 
jure up  a  scene  of  enchantment  "  for  one  night  only."  The 
•upper  is  to  make  the  gods  hungry  and  envious  on  Olympus 
— so  sumptuous,  they  say,  are  the  preparations.  The  City 
Guard,  as  you  msy  know,  is  what  the  English  army-men 
call  the  "  crack  corps"  of  New- York.  The  probability  is 
that  its  members  represent  more  spirit,  style  and  character 
than  belong  to  any  other  combination  of  young  men  in  the 
state.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  fashion,  as  well  as  esprit 
du  corps,  and,  what  with  their  superb  uniform,  uppish  car- 
riage,  superiour  discipline,  aud  high-spirited  union  of  pur- 
pose, they  constitute  a  power  of  no  little  weight  and  con- 
sideration. Their  bail  will  probably  be  the  most  showy  fes- 
tivity of  the  season. 

I  went  to  the  mask  ball  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last 
without  any  very  clear  idea  of  who  were  its  purposers  or 
what  waa  its  purposes.  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Ladies'  Club  in  the 
upper  part  of  Broadway,  the  prospectus  of  which  I  have 
given  you  in  previous  letters.  A  fine  house  has  been  taken 
and  furnished,  and  the  Reading-Room  goes  immediately  in- 
to operation,  I  understand.  Like  the  frolic  they  gave  (in 
some  country  of  which  I  have  read  and  desire  to  know  more) 
to  the  nuns  before  taking  the  irrevocable  veil,  the  carpets 
were  taken  up  and  music  and  men  introduced  to  make  the 
gynocrastic  seclusion  hereafter  more  marked  and  positive. 
Being  "  an  early  man"  I  stayed  but  an  hour,  listening  to  the 
band  and  looking  on,  but  I  saw  beauty  there  which  might 
make  one  almost  envy  the  newspapers  that  are  to  be  pe- 


rused by  a  "  club"  of  such,  and  a  general  air  enjoue  more 
lovely  than  literary.  The  masks  were  few,  and  the  fun  of 
thorn  was  quite  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  every  one  seem- 
ed to  know  who  they  were.  Indeed  the  pleasure  of  reputa- 
ble masking  lies  in  the  momentary  breaking  down  <  f  bar- 
riers that  in  this  country  do  not  exist — in  giving  low  degree 

and  high  degree  a  chance  to  converse  freely,  that  is  to  say 

and  till  we  have  unapproachable  lords  and  princes,  and  la. 
dies  weary  of  the  thin  upper  air  of  exclusiveness,  masque- 
rading will  be  dull  work  to  us.  At  present  the  mask  makes, 
rather  than  removes,  an  obstacle  to  intercourse.  Anybody 
who  is  there  in  a  mask,  would  be  just  as  glad  to  see  you 
Utca-tite  by  daylight,  the  next  morning  in  her  parlour,  as 
to  chat  with  you  through  pasteboard  and  black  crape.  Most 
of  the  ladies  at  this  Literary  Ball  were  in  fancy  dresses, 
however,  and  doubdess  with  their  pastoral  attractions  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage ;  and  this  part  of  it  was  com- 
mendable. If  women  knew  what  was  attractive,  I  think  they 
would  make  every  ball  a  "fancy  ball"  "  Medora" jackets, 
and  "  Sultana"  trousers  are  chose*  entrainantes. 

I  think  you  would  agree  with  me,  after  reading  it,  that 
Brantx  Mayer's  work  on  Mexico,  recently  published,  is  as 
agreeably  spiced  with  wit,  humour  and  other  pleasant  mental 
pimento,  as  any  book  of  travels  written  within  new-book 
memory.  I  have  run  through  it  within  a  day  or  two  with 
some  suspense  as  well  as  great  amusement— for  so  racy  and 
sketchy  a  power  of  description  should  be  in  the  corps  of 
professed,  not  amateur  authors.  His  descriptions  of  the 
outer  features  of  Mexican  life,  of  Mexican  chatacter,  Mexi- 
can women,  beggars,  priests  and  gamblers,  are  admirably 
spirited  and  entertaining.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  sta- 
tistical matter  industriously  and  carefully  got  together,  and 
Mr.  Winchester,  the  publisher,  has  done  justice  to  it  all  in 
the  printing  and  getting  up.  There  will  be  elaborate  re- 
views of  it  elsewhere,  but  meantime  I  express  my  pleasura- 
ble surprise  and  admiration  in  a  paragraph— commending  it 
for  purchase  to  your  readers. 

The  fourth  Extra  of  the  New  Mirror  is  about  appearing— 
embodying  Morris's  popular  songs  and  melodies,  which  have 
heretofore  only  been  published  with  music,  or  in  the  very  ex- 
pensive embellished  edition  of  his  works.  The  hundred 
thousand  lovers  of  married  poetry  (music  the  wife,  or  hus- 
band, I  don't  know  which)  will  be  glad  to  get  these  "  wing- 
ed  words"  in  a  lump  for  a  shilling.  Morris's  popularity  will 
send  this  Extra  to  every  corner  of  the  land. 

I  hear  that  there  is  a  wonder  in  the  way  of  patronage  of 
the  arts  just  now— half  a  dozen  competitor-bidders  for  the 
unfinished  picture  of  Cinderella,  on  which  Sully  is  now  at 
work,  The  Philadelphia's  must  be  recovering  from  their 
paralysis,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  the  organs  of  taste  are 
among  the  first  to  show  activity. 

The  betting  upon  the  riders  in  the  proposed  hurdle  race 
(not  steeplechase,  as  I  mentioned  before,)  goes  on  vigorous. 
ly.  I  rather  doubt,  however,  whether  it  will  ultimately 
come  of£  There  was  a  steeple  chase  got  up  on  Long  Island 
last  year,  in  which  an  Irishman  and  an  Englishman,  whose 
fames  had  followed  them,  as  great  hunters,  were  the  com- 
petitors,  and  after  getting  over  two  fences  by  pushing  thera 
down  with  their  horses'  breasts,  they  got  imprisoned  in  a 
clover-lot,  from  which  they  were  extricated  with  great  diffi- 
culty by  the  owner's  letting  down  the  bars  and  leading  the 
horses  over!  There  is  a  compact,  jockey-built  American 
among  the  competitors  who  has  great  skill  as  a  horseman, 
and  should  there  be  snow  on  the  ground,  his  light  weight 
and  superior  practice  will  win  the  race  for  him  without  a 
doubt  The  Viscount  Bertrand,  though  doubtless  the  boldest 
of  riders,  is  over  six  feet  high  and  a  heavy  man. 
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When  twilight  folds  her  curtaina  grey 

Around  the  golden  west, 
One  lovely  star,  with  gladsome  ray, 
Dawns  brightly  o'er  retiring  day, 

And  smiles  upon  hit  rest. 
The  vesper  orb's  refulgent  light 

Beams  earliest  on  high, 
And,  like  a  gorgeous  diamond  bright, 
It  gems  the  Brow  of  sombre  night. 

Advancing  o'er  the  sky. 
Thus  oft  when  fades  hope's  day-bom  dream, 

And  fleeting  joys  decay, 
Some  welcome  star  will  sweetly  beam, 
And  o'er  ihe  eve  of  sadness  gleam, 

With  fond,  inspiring  ray. 
Hien  as  the  shadows  deeper  lie 

On  mountain,  vale,  and  sea, 
Eve's  lovely  lamp  suspent  on  high, 
More  glorious,  illumes  the  sky 

With  rays  of  brilliancy. 
80  woman's  love,  that  cheering  light, 

The  paragon  or  earth, 
8hines  brightest  e'er  through  sorrow's  night 
Upon  the  soul's  enraptured  sight, 

A  star  of  heavenly  birth.  a.  w.  n. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF  PUFFING. 

Wx  have  been  induced  lately  to  look  a  little  into  the 
meum  and  tuum  of  puffing— partly  from  having  been  un- 
truly, (qu.  prematurely  1)  accused  of  "  receiving  considera- 
tion for  the  same,"  but  more  to  see  whether  the  considera- 
tion were  worth  ihe  having  in  cast  conscience,  (**  John 
Tetzel,  vender  of  indulgences"  being  dead,)  could  be  brought 
to  countenance  it  We  pique  ourselves  on  looking  things 
in  the  face,  and  having,  and  allowing,  as  few  concealments 
ae  possible— so,  first,  for  a  clean  breast  on  the  subject, — 
say,  up  to  Jan.  1, 1844 

We  are  not  particular,  as  u  Mm.  Grundy"  knows,  as  to 
the  subject  we  write  upon,  nor  the  harness  in  which  we  are 
put  to  work,  nor  the  style,  rhythm,  or  rhyme,  we  are  called 
upon  to  write  in.  We  go  altogether  for  metallic  magnetism. 
It  is  our  duty,  (on  our  way  to  heaven,)  to  try  for  a  "  plum" — 
in  other  words,  to  be  "  diligent  in  business."  We  write 
what  in  our  judgment  is  best  calculated  to  sell  But,  in  the 
course  of  this  policy,  it  falls  in  our  way  to  speak  of  things 
to  eat,  and  things  to  wear — very  capable  topics,  both,  as  to 
piquancy  and  interest  We  have  had  occasion  to  describe 
glowingly  Florence's  crustaceous  cave,  and  the  ice-cream 
Alhaxbra,  end  to  pronounce  Carpenter  the  ne  plue  ultra 
of  coat-builders,  and  Jennings's  the  emporium  of  "  bang- 
up"  toggery,  and  for  these  and  similar  serviceable  "  first- 
rate  notices,"  we  have,  in  no  ehape*  received  "  con-sid-e- 
ra-tkm."  The  gentlemen,  who  have  said  so,  (u  the  hawks" 
who  would  "  pick  out  hawks'  een,")  will  please  make  an 
early  meal  of  their  little  fictions. 

As  to  literary  puffs,  we  would  as  soon  sell  our  tears  for 
lemon-drops  as  to  defile  one  of  God's  truthful  adjectives 
with  a  price  for  the  using  it.  We  never  asked  for  a  literary 
puff  in  our  life,  nor  made  interest  for  it  in  any  shape,  nor 
would  we  sell  one  for  the  great  emerald  Sakhral.  But  if 
we  love  a  man  (as  we  do  many,  thank  God,  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  criticise)  we  pick  out  the  gold  that  is  inlaid 
in  his  book,  and  leave  to  his  enemies  to  find  the  brass  and 
tinseL  And  if  that's  not  fair,  we  don't  very  much  care— 
for  we  scorn  to  be  impartial 

But  let  us  hop  off  this  high  horse,  and  come  down  to  the 
trade  part  of  it  once  more. 

In  England  all  influences  that  aid  bumneee  are  priced 
and  paid.    The  puffs  of  new  books  in  the  newspapers  are 

*  One  exception— «  hat  I  We  had  been  somewhat  emphatic  In 
avowing  Orlando  Fish  the  nonpareil  of  hat-shapers,  and  (knowing 
the  measure  of  our  Am*— critical  man !)  he  did  send  as  a  charming  hat 
without  Dm  disenchantment  of  a  bill.    Ptuavimtu! 


invariably  sent,  ready-written,  by  the  publishers,  1 

for  at  a  much  higher  price  than  avowed  adv 

The  continued  effect  of  this  abuse  of  the  public  ear  is  I 

upon  the  phlegmatic  dullness  of  perception  in 

public,  and  their  consequent  chronic 

could  never  "  answer"  in  our  country  after  being  < 

exposed.  It  is,  to  a  certain  degree  practised,  howe 

pay  for  concert-puffing,  music-puffing,  meatricalpfsflfenj^s: 

Having  confessed  that  we  are  willing  to  admit  en  ejsjl 
ing  wedge  of  iniquity  in  this  line— in  other  words  skat  1 
are  willing  to  know  whether  it  be  honest  to 
and  contemplate  his  thanks  in  lucre, — let  us  *' 
as  the  surveyors  say,  and  see  how  our  new  territotwef  eji. 
bute  may  be  virtuously  bounded. 

Authors  have  "  the  freedom"  of  us,  of  course).  l^sSf  ft* 
welcome  to  all  we  can  do  for  them — if  they  publish  esjsjHat 
own  account  Otherwise,  should  it  come  in  our  way  to  ssm> 
the  sale  of  a  book,  we  shall  look  for  gratitude  rromtVe  pssV 
Usher  in  the  shape  of  advertisements.  Actors,  ss*)gej*\  Savi 
painters  are  "  chartered  libertines"  for  whom  we  *****  • 
weakness,  and,  besides,  the  Mirror  cannot  feet)  ***  taw 
wages  of  pleasure-makers.  All  other  pursuits,  1 
fessions,  we  are  half  inclined  to  admit,  will  be  el  ] 
make  us  such  acknowledgments  as  they  choose  lor  umy  ftt- 
therance  to  their  merchandise  (in  bales  or  brain*)  wltt 
may  come  legitimately  in  our  way.  We  shall,  in  am*  esse* 
preserve  the  value  of  our  commendation  by  keefssaj  it 
honest,  and  we  shall  never  commend  any  farther  ttssafceav 
tertaining  and  readable— but  there  is  a  choice  hi  IsaaeB  ssjsV 
jects  to  write  about,  and  a  preference  as  to  giving  »********■ 
to  things  about  town,  and  it  is  for  this  choice  and  pravsessms 
that  we  may  make  up  our  mind  to  be  susceptible  cf  essngw 
tion.  We  write  this  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  We  eWt 
know  what  we  shall  think  in  the  more  impulsive  botes. 
Meantime— send  it  to  the  printer,  and  see  what  thegaraaer 
says  of  it  in  the  proof  sheet 


Emir*.   At 


P.  S. — private. — The  general  (God  bless  him  Q 
issued  his  Songs  and  Ballads  in  a  Shilling  J 
everybody  knows,  who  sings,  or  hears  singing,  or  1 
try  or  who  knows  people  who  do,  Morris  is  the  panat  ef 
*  American  song* writers,  and  his  "songs  and  ballads"  Wsf 
J  now  be  thumbed  by  all  thumbs,  dainty  and  dirty.  TfaJa  aU 
ling  literature,  by  the  by,  is  a  fortunate  accident  i*  tie  way 
of  your  procuring  readable  things,  and  when  yov.  lam 
bought  a  dollar's  worth  of  them,  you  have  a  book  to  Wad 
which  is  well  worth  the  binding  and  keeping.  TBI  mom  k 
would  have  cost  you  ten  times  the  money  to  get  YonifcA 
songs,  and  a  better  shilling's  worth  was  never  pochetod 


The  lady  who  wishes  us  to  define  "  talent  and  , 
will  perhaps  be  content  if  we  quote  what  Coleridg*  seyeea 
the  subject: — "To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  chilsmued  a** 
the  powers  of  manhood ;  to  combine  the  chttd%  sent  si 
wonder  and  novelty  which  every  day,  for,  perhaps  fat/ 
years,  had  rendered  fsmiliar — this  is  the  character  ssiiprisi 
lege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks  which  dasajqsjSsJh  ga. 
nius  from  talent** 


"  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  G.  P.  Morris"  1 
just  been  published  in  an  extra  number  of  tkt 
New  Mirror,  and  may  be  had  at  this  office*  Sb> 
gle  copies,  twelve  and  a  half  cents — ten  cofueg»i 
dollar.  This  edition  contains  several  new  balladl 
not  before  printed.  Among  them  the  "1 
truck,"  the  "  Pastor's  Daughter,"  u  Oh,  1 
11  haste!"  "O'er  the  mountain,"  etc. 
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The  young  Indian  had  received  a  joyful  welcome  from 
each  member  of  Mr.  Trevor's  household,  and  was  uniformly 
treated  with  kindness  by  all,  save  the  two  boys,  Walter  and 
Basil ;  who  were,  perhaps,  envious  of  the  superiour  strength 
and  agility  displayed  by  the  Indian,  especially  in  all  games 
pertaining  to  forest  life.  Onowahoo,  however,  was  ever  taci. 


no  uneasiness,  and  then  added,  with  a  hai 
sparkling  eye,  that  if  she  did  love  OnowaJ 
rather  have  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  wii 
reign  queen  of  England's  realm. 
But  this  conversation  with  Edith  removed  a< 
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THE  ENGRAVINGS 
Ah  esteemed  correspondent  complains — and  not  without 
reason— of  the  "  Lending  of  Roger  Williams,"  published 
last  week.  As  some  explanation  seems  to  be  necessary,  we 
may  as  well  state  the  case  at  once,  in  a  plain,  straight-for- 
ward, business-like  manner.  The  truth  is,  we  did  not  fancy 
the  plate  ourselves ;  but  we  were  compelled  to  issue  it,  and 
for  three  good  and  sufficient  reasons :  our  engraver  had  dis- 
appointed us ;  we  had  nothing  else  ready ;  and,  in  these  pic- 
ture-book days,  it  would  never  do — at  least  so  we  are  told— 
to  issue  even  a  single  number  of  the  work  without  an  en- 
graving. We  would  have  been  happy  to  have  lost  the  cost 
of  the  plate  in  question ;  but  the  New  Mirror  is  sold  at 
a  price  which  prevents  "  our  indulging  in  such  luxuries," 
as  Placide  says  in  the  comedy.  Another  correspondent 
—a  lady — (may  we  not  hope  that  we  have  many  more 
such  kind  and  considerate  friends  7) — remarks,  in  a  note  be- 
fore us:  u  to  be  candid  with  you,  we  get  our  sixpence  worth 
every  week  without  any  picture  whatever.  For  my  own 
part,  I  always  look  upon  that  as  a  gratuity ;  but,  if  you  will 
make  us  these  pictorial  presents,  let  us  have  something 
worth  preserving  either  in  our  favourite  periodical  or  our 
portfolio— like  "  Santa  Claus,"  "  Vienna,"  "  Westward-bo  r 
the  "  Danube,"  "  My  Mother's  Bible,"  and  twenty  other 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  that  have  appeared  in 
former  impressions." — We  shall  do  to,  most  generous  and 
courteous  of  readers,  and  our  future  intentions  are  fore- 
shadowed in  the  present  number.  Here  is  an  original  aqua- 
tint view,  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  pages, 
fresh  from  the  burin  of  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  coun- 
try. Examine  it,  if  you  please,  minutely.  Is  it  not  a  faith- 
ful view  of  the  bay  of  New. York  from  the  Battery,  and 
welt  worth  a  place  in  either  your  "  favourite  periodical  or 
your  portfolio  f  Next  week  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  you  with  a  striking  resemblance  to  yourself, 
fairest  and  gentlest  of  critics,  and  the  week  following  with 
another  of  Bennett's  admirable  local  marine  views.  Before 
we  lay  the  pen  aside,  perhaps  we  may  as  well  mention 
that  we  have  placed  several  exquisite  drawings  in  the  hands 
of  competent  artists,  to  be  engraved,  not  "  executed,"  for 
the  New  Mirror,  and  that  nothing  will  ever  hereafter  ap- 
pear in  this  journal  inferiour  to  the  embellishment  we  now 
offer  you.  It  is  our  pride  and  privilege  to  cater  for  the 
refined  taste  of  an  intellectual  community,  and  we  will 
do  so  to  the  best  of  whatever  skill  and  ability  we  may  hap- 
pen to  possess.  We  shall  spare  neither  expense  nor  exer- 
tions to  render  the  New  Mirror,  in  every  respect,  all  that  its 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  can  desire.  The  letter  of 
the  fair  correspondent  just  referred  to  we  shall  "  file  away 
among  papers  to  be  preserved,"  and  profit  by  her  sugges- 
tions at  our  leisure.  In  the  meantime  she  has  our  thanks 
and  best  wishes. 

tfHE  DISCARDED.— Part  the  Second. 
The  young  Indian  had  received  a  joyful  welcome  from 
each  member  of  Mr.  Trevor's  household,  and  was  uniformly 
treated  with  kindness  by  all,  save  the  two  boys,  Walter  and 
Basil ;  who  were,  perhaps,  envious  of  the  superiour  strength 
and  agility  displayed  by  the  Indian,  especially  in  all  games 
pertaining  to  forest  life.  Onowahoo,  however,  was  ever  taci- 


turn and  reserved,  seldom  departing  from  the  characteristic 
gravity  of  his  race,  and  never  mixing  in  the  sports  of  boy- 
hood, except  to  please  the  whims  of  the  little  wayward  Gaity. 
The  habits  of  his  fathers  clung  closely  to  him  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  instructions  and  earnest  persuasions  of  his 
present  friends,  "  the  Indian  was  an  Indian  still." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  days  of  childhood  flitted  away, 
now  gay,  now  tearful ;  as  the  lark  soars  to  heaven,  its 
wings  gemmed  with  the  dews  of  morning,  or  as  rose-leaves 
scattered  by  rain ;  and  Gaity,  now  no  longer  a  child,  was 
forced  to  "put  off  childish  things." 

Edith  had  already  been  sent  to  Boston,  to  receive  those 
advantages  of  education  which  could  not  be  obtained  at  the 
Grove ;  and  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  deemed 
advisable  by  her  parents  that  Gaity  also  should  go  from 
home  for  the  same  purpose. 

Farewell,  then,  to  frolic  and  mirth !  Poor  Gaity !  with 
bursting  heart,  streaming  eyes  and  pouting  lip,  was  obliged 
to  clip  down  her  buoyant  spirits  to  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
a  school-room. 

From  this  time,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
sisters  only  revisited  their  home  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight 
months.  Gaity  retained  all  her  wild  impetuosity  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  no  bird,  released  from  its  wiry  prison,  ever  winged 
its  way  with  more  gladness  to  its  native  woods  than  did 
Gaity  upon  these  occasions  fly  back  to  the  well-remembered 
haunts  of  childhood.  Every  nook  and  dell  again  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  light  footstep ;  the  meadow-brook  again  mir- 
rored the  bright,  happy  face  of  the  maiden,  and  once  more 
the  woods  resounded  with  her  merry,  ringing  laugh. 

Upon  these  occasions  Gaity  was  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  Onowahoo ;  for  her  brothers,  Walter  and  Basil,  felt  no 
sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  the  young  girl,  scorning  those 
scenes  in  which  the  heart  of  their  sister  took  such  delight ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  taunted  and  ridiculed  her  fond- 
ness for  forest  life,  styling  her  the  "  Indian  Princess  of  the 
Grove !"  Edith,  although  justly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, found  full  occupation  in  assisting  her  mother  in  the 
household  duties.  Thus  Gaity  and  Onowahoo  were  thrown 
much  together. 

High  beat  the  heart  of  the  young  Indian  at  those  traits  in 
Gaity's  character,  so  similar  to  his  own  wild  nature.  He 
watched  her  graceful  form,  bounding  like  a  fawn  through 
the  forest  glades,  and  her  speaking  animated  his  counte- 
nance with  delight.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gaity 
found  a  pleasure  in  his  society,  which,  unknown  to  her 
innocent  heart,  constituted  more  than  half  the  charm  of  her 
daily  rambles. 

Edith  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  unhappy  results  of  this 
constant  companionship  and  affinity  of  tastes.  She  was  in- 
expressibly shocked  at  the  discovery,  and  gently  warned 
Gaity  against  indulging  or  encouraging  feelings  so  inimical 
to  the  happiness  of  both. 

Crimsoned  with  blushes,  Gaity,  with  a  wild  laugh,  kissed 
the  pale  cheek  o{  her  sister,  assuring  her  she  need  be  under 
no  uneasiness,  and  then  added,  with  a  haughty  tone  and 
sparkling  eye,  that  if  she  did  love  Onowahoo,  she  would 
rather  have  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  with  him  than  to 
reign  quean  of  England's  realm. 

But  this  conversation  with  Edith  removed  at  once  the  veil 
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which  had  wrapped  her  heart  in  such  blissful  security,  and, 
with  true  feminine  modesty,  she  now  absented  herself 
almost  entirely  from  the  society  of  Onowahoo. 

This  sudden  change  of  conduct  was  to  him  as  a  death- 
blow ;  for  he  at  once  divined  that  she  had  discovered  his 
daring  love,  and  now  avoided  him  from  anger  at  his  pre- 
sumption. He  hoped  to  have  buried  forever  his  ratal  at- 
tachment in  his  own  breast,  and  thus  been  able  to  enjoy, 
from  day  to  day,  the  melancholy  happiness  of  beholding  the 
object  of  his  hopeless  love ;  for  never,  even  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  had  he  for  a  moment  indulged  the  thought  that  the 
fair  daughter  of  the  proudest  in  the  land,  the  beautiful  child 
of  his  benefactor,  could  love  the  lone  Indian,  or  feel  other 
than  pity  for  his  degraded  race !  Fearing  now  he  had  drawn 
upon  himself  her  indignation  and  contempt,  he  resolved  to 
depart  silently  from  the  Grove,  never  to  return. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  the  painful  discovery  of  the 
true  state  of  her  feelings,  that  Gaity,  pale  and  dejected,  stole 
out  alone  into  the  forest  She  had  not  gone  far  when, 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  she  perceived  Onowahoo 
approaching.  His  step  was  heavy,  his  eyes  downcast,  and 
his  whole  manner  plainly  denoting  the  wretchedness  of  his 
mind.  He  advanced  slowly  to  within  a  few  paces  of  Gaity, 
when,  suddenly  raising  his  head,  he  saw  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  standing  before  him.  He  would  have  turned,  but 
Gaity  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him,  and,  in  a  voice  of  kind- 
ness, said : 

44  Why  is  the  countenance  of  my  brother  so  sad?" 

Onowahoo  for  a  moment  gazed  mournfully  upon  her,  then, 
pointing  upward,  be  replied : 

"  As  yonder  cloud,  now  floating  in  the  heavens,  will  soon 
fade  and  vanish  away,  so  must  Onowahoo  depart  from  the 
presence  of  the  Sloe-blossom." 

In  a  low,  trembling  voice,  Gaity  answered : 

44  Would  Onowahoo  leave  the  Sloe-blossom  to  droop  alone 
in  the  forest !  Where  would  her  brother  go  that  Gaity  might 
not  follow !" 

A  gleam  of  delight  sparkled  for  an  instant  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian ;  he  then  rejoined : 

"  Onowahoo  goes  beyond  the  homes  of  the  pale-face, 
that  when  his  great  Father  calls  him,  he  may  go  to  the  hap- 
py hunting-grounds  with  his  red  brothers." 

11  What  bird  has  sung  in  the  ears  of  Onowahoo  !*  Is  the 
hand  of  my  father  closed?  Has  the  tongue  of  my  mother 
spoken  false,  or  the  Sloe-blossom  turned  away  from  her 
brother,  that  he  leaves  her?" 

Onowahoo  shaded  hie  eyee  with  hie  hand,  and  answered, 
with  a  low  and  mournful  tone ; 

41  Onowahoo  must  no  longer  look  upon  the  Sloe-bloeeom." 

In  a  moment  Gaity  now  comprehended  the  motives  of 
the  Indian.  She  made  no  reply,  while  Onowahoo  turned 
sadty  to  leave  her ;  then,  with  a  quiet  dignity,  foreign  to  her 
usual  manner,  and  determination  speaking  in  every  feature, 
Gaity  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  in  a  voice  of  firmness: 

"  Ho,  Onowahoo  must  not  go  alone  !  See,  the  Sloe-blos- 
som putt  her  hand  in  hie .'" 

The  happiness  of  these  unfortunate  lovers  was  a  dream 
too  sweet  to  last ;  and  bitter,  indeed,  were  the  scenes  to 
which  they  finally  awoke. 

Edith  saw  with  grief  her  worst  fears  realized.  Vainly  did 
she  warn  her  sister  against  the  wrath  of  her  father  and 
brothers,  should  they  discover  her  attachment  for  Onowahoo. 
Him  she  urged  to  fly  immediately  from  the  Grove,  to  leave 
Gaity  for  ever,  and  thus  save  her  from  the  terrible-  indigna- 
tion which  she  knew  would  await  her ;  but,  notwithstaad- 


*  It  Is  Mid  the  Indiana  called  uU-U*r*r;  or  thoaa  who  apoka 
faiaely,  H ataatagMida." 


ing  all  her  cautions,  all  her  entreaties,  the  lovers  wilfully  aval 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  they  were  hourly  incurring,  and,  in 
one  unguarded  moment,  all  was  discovered 

Gaity  attempted  no  concealment  of  her  feelings ;  but,  with 
firmness  and  decision,  at  once  openly  acknowledged  her 
love  for  the  Indian. 

No  words  can  paint  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Trevor,  as  he  fas- 
tened to  this  avowal.  It  seemed  as  if  that  deep  affection 
which  had  ever  been,  as  it  were,  the  well-spring  of  his  ex- 
istence, was  at  once  suddenly  and  for  ever  dried  up,  choked, 
obliterated !  The  wretched  mother  and  Edith  wept  in  agony, 
while  Walter  and  Basil,  with  fury  flashing  from  their  eyes, 
deeply  reviled  and  insulted  their  sister,  who,  with  cheek* 
flushed  with  indignation,  her  form  raised  to  its  roll  height, 
stood  proudly  in  the  midst,  making  no  reply  to  their  insulting 
language,  except  by  looks  of  the  most  perfect  defiance.  At 
length,  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  her  father  dragged  her  to 
her  chamber,  thrust  her  rudely  within,  and  locked  the  door. 

They  went  in  search  of  Onowahoo. 

"Dog!  Indian!  Slave!  Away  with  you,"  cried  Mr. 
Trevor.  "  Away !  If,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  you  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  my  land,  your  scalp,  according  is  eser 
own  fashion,  shall  hang  from  the  nearest  tree !" 

Onowahoo  was  about  to  reply,  when  Basil  suddenly  ap- 
proached, and,  raising  his  arm,  gave  the  Indian  a  blow  across 
the  face.  The  next  instant  he  was  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
the  knee  of  the  savage  on  his  breast,  and  the  knife  already 
gleaming  before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Trevor  and  Walter  rushed 
upon  Onowahoo,  who,  shaking  them  off  with  Herculean 
strength,  threw  down  the  knife,  and  etood,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  dilated  nostrils,  confronting  his  foes. 

41  The  knife  of  Onowahoo  will  not  drink  the  blood  of  a 
coward,"  he  said ;  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Trevor,  he  continued : 

44  Chief,  you  were  the  friend  of  Monatahqua — you  have 
been  tha> friend  of  Onowahoo— it  is  written  en  He  heart: 
There  is  now  a  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  chief;  but  his 
words  are  laws  to  Onowahoo.  His  shadow  shall  not  be  on 
the  land  at  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

So  saying,  he  walked  slowly  away,  and  soon  disappeared 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest 

For  weeks  the  unhappy  Gaity  was  kept  a  close  prisoner 
in  her  chamber ;  no  person  was  allowed  to  see  her.  Even 
the  entreaties  of  her  distressed  mother  or  Edith  could  nu 
move  the  stern  father  to  relent. 

While  thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  harmony  of  that  happy 
household  was  broken  by  the  rough  hand  of  discord,  Edith 
received  a  pressing  invitation  from  a  young  friend  in  Bos. 
ton,  that  she  would  officiate  as  bridesmaid  at  her  approach- 
ing nuptials.  She  would  gladly  have  declined,  but  her  pa- 
rents both  urged  and  insisted  upon  her  going.  Hoping 
the  void  created  by  her  absence  might  induce  her  father  to 
forgive  her  sister,  she  at  last  consented.  Without  being 
allowed  to  bid  poor  Gaity  farewell,  Edith  departed,  bear- 
ing a  heart  of  sadness,  to  scenes  where  joy  and  happiness 
reigned. 

Edith  judged  rightly.  Mr.  Trevor  did,  indeed,  miss  die 
society  of  his  daughters — the  gentle,  lovely  Edith,  and  that 
other  bright  and  joyous  girl,  whose  presence  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  the  morning  star;  and,  a  few  days  afte^the  de- 
parture of  the  former,  the  door  of  Gaity's  chamber  was  un- 
barred, and  she  was  led  forth  to  freedom.  But  it  was  such 
freedom  as  rendered  the  walls  of  her  prison  a  heaven  in 
comparison! 

The  cold  and  chilling  looks  of  her  father  foil  like  a  blight 
upon  her  young  heart,  cruabing  the  germ  of  duty,  which 
would  have  led  her  to  have  flown  at  ones  to  his  arms,  to 
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implore  his  forgiveness.  The  countenance  of  her  mother, 
it  is  true,  flashed  with  joy ;  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
would  hare  folded  the  pale,  heart-stricken  girl  to  her  ma- 
ternal bosom,  but  a  look  from  her  husband  "froze  the  warm 
current  of  her  soul,"  and  she  remained  passive.  There 
were  her  brothers  also  to  greet  her— but  how !  not  with 
looks  of  pity  and  forgiveness,  bat  with  #J 

«  Hard  unkindnem,  altered  eye, 
That  mock*  the  tear  it  forced  to  sow ;" 

and  poor  Gaity  that  night  returned  to  her  chamber,  more 
miserable  than  when  she  had  left  it. 

She  threw  open  the  window,  and  looked  forth,  with  tear- 
ful eye,  upon  the  scene  now,  like  herself,  so  changed  from 
the  bright  spring-time  of  happiness — the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf  had  already  fallen  upon  her  young  heart  It  was  now 
November.  The  autumn  leaves,  whose  brilliant  variegation 
had  draped  the  forest  with  such  gorgeous  magnificence,  were 
now  (fit  epitome  of  the  idle  passions  of  mankind)  whirling 
rapidly  past  her  window,  soon  to  mingle  with  the  clods  of 
the  valley.  The  moon  was  at  her  full ; — while,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  river,  gleaming  through  the  thick  shrubbery  on 
its  banks,  spangled  the  dark  outline  of  the  forest.  Heedless 
of  the  chilly  night- wind  which  blew  around  her,  Gaity  remain- 
ed for  some  time  absorbed  in  mournful  re  very,  when  she  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  slight  rustling  beneath  her  window, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  an  arrow  fell  at  her  feet 
Joy  irradiated  the  face  of  the  maiden,  for  well  she  knew  from 
whose  hand  it  sped !  She  hastily  raised  it — affixed  was  the 
ring  she  had  given  to  Onowahoo  !  She  now  leaned  from 
the  window  and  looked  eagerly  around,  and  soon  discovered 
the  form  of  her  lover  reclining  against  a  tree  a  few  paces 
distant.  Gaity  repressed  the  cry  of  delight  which  mounted 
from  her  heart  to  her  lips,  but,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
tsars  of  joy  fell  over  her  pale  face. 

A  second  arrow  was  now  thrown  in ;  around  it  was  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written ; 

"  At  midnight,  Onowahoo,  by  the  river-side,  will  watch  for 
the  Sloe-blossom.  The  canoe  floats  empty  in  the  stream ; 
a  horse,  fleet  as  the  wild  deer,  paws  the  opposite  shore.  The 
ring  will  whisper  '  yes*  to  the  heart  of  Onowahoo." 

Alas !  not  a  moment  did  the  wretched  girl  deliberate, 
but,  with  trembling  fingers,  she  once  more  fastened  the  ring  to 
the  arrow,  and  dropped  it  from  the  window.  Onowahoo 
glided  to  the  spot,  and,  as  he  recognized  the  token  of  assent, 
he  looked  up  to  the  pale,  beautiful  face  of  Gaity,  bending 
over  him  in  love  and  truthfulness  ;  then,  sinking  for  an  in- 
stant upon  his  knee,  the  Indian  pressed  the  ring  to  his  lips 
and  disappeared. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  reserve  and  apparent  scorn  she 
now  met  from  those  in  whose  eyes  she  had  ever  been  wor- 
shipped as  an  idol,  by  whom  she  had  been  so  tenderly  ca- 
ressed, flattered,  and  indulged ;  her  every  wish,  however 
trifling,  gratified  almost  before  it  was  expressed;  should 
have  filled  the  undisciplined  heart  of  Gaity  with  mingled 
grief  and  indignation.  At  that  critical  moment,  when  still 
writhing  under  the  insulting  looks  of  her  brothers,  the  feign- 
ed indifference  of  her  father,  came  Onowahoo,  offering 
love — happiness — freedom ! 

Her  errour  teas  great  I    So  teas  her  temptation  ! 

Oh,  parents,  beware  how  you  treat  the  first  offences  of 
inexperienced  youth !  Crush  not  the  hearts  of  your  children 
with  a  brow  of  iron ;  withhold  not  from  their  repentant  lips 
the  kiss  of  forgiveness ;  nor  let  the  tongue  speak  those  «'  bit- 
ter words  that  kill  /"  No,  rather  take  them  to  your  arms  in 
pity ;  whisper  of  love  and  pardon ;  and,  as  the  gentle  dew  falls 
from  heaven  to  enrich  and  fructify  the  earth,  so  let  the  words 


of  tender  admonition  sink  into  the  heart  of  your  child,  to 
nourish  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  good  resolves. 

The  heart  of  a  child  must,  indeed,  be  formed  of  "  sterner 
stanV'  which  can  resist  the  holy  influence  of  that  pardon  hal- 
lowed with  tears  from  the  lips  of  an  aggrieved  parent ! 

Had  such  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Trevor,  what  days  of 
anguish,  of  misery  beyond  description,  would  have  been 
spared! 

Too  much  agitated  to  reflect  upon  the  momentous  step 
she  was  about  to  take,  Gaity  nastily  selected  a  few  articles 
from  her  wardrobe,  changed  her  light  dress  for  a  travelling, 
habit,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  stole  softly  down  stairs. 
As  she  reached  the  door  of  her  mother's  bed-room,  she  stop- 
ped—her whole  frame  shook  with  emotion ;  then  the  pang 
of  remorse  shot  through  her  bosom.  Alas !  was  she  about 
to  leave  for  ever  that  kind,  affectionate  mother,  the  tender 
nurse  of  her  infant  years ;  that  being  from  whose  lips  no 
words  but  those  of  kindness  had  ever  fallen  ;  and  was  she 
thus  to  leave  her !  Edith,  too,  that  beloved  sister  !  should 
she  never  more  meet  the  glance  of  those  mild  eyes,  ever 
beaming  with  sisterly  affection  S  Gaity  trembled,  her  pur- 
pose faltered,  and  she  would  fain  have  returned  to  her  eham. 
ber ;  but,  at  that  moment,  the  stern,  reproachful  look  of  her 
father  seemed  fixed  upon  her !  Again  her  ears  seem  poi- 
soned with  the  contemptuous  language  of  her  brothers!  No 
longer  did  she  hesitate ;  but,  softly  unbarring  the  door,  fled 
swiftly  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  river. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  was  joined  by  Ono- 
wahoo. They  spoke  not — but  one  look,  as  their  eyes  met, 
told  all !  the  pain  and  suffering  they  had  mutually  endured, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment 

They  soon  crossed  the  river,  and  sped  swiftly  on  through 
the  night  Soon  after  daylight,  they  arrived  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Westerly,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island.  Hero 
the  fugitives  deemed  it  necessary  to  tarry  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  recruit  the  almost  exhausted  strength  of  their  pant- 
ing steed. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  Walter  Trevor  had  left 
the  Grove  late  on  the  previous  afternoon,  to  attend  to  some 
law  business  in  Stonington.  A  witness  residing  in  Wester- 
ly was  required ;  and  Walter,  therefore,  rode  over  very  early 
in  the  morning,  (a  distance  of  five  miles,)  and  arrived  at  the 
inn  only  a  few  moments  after  the  unfortunate  lovers ! 

Then  the  storm  burst  in  fury  over  their  heads ! 

Walter,  foaming  with  rage,  instantly  called  upon  the  au- 
thorities of  the  village  for  aid.  Onowahoo  was  secured  and 
strictly  guarded  as  a  runaway  Indian ;  while  Gaity  was  con. 
veyed  to  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  inn,  Walter 
himself  keeping  guard  on  the  outside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  inform  Mr. 
Trevor  of  the  capture  of  the  fugitives.  In  a  few  hours  the 
unhappy  father,  pale  with  rage  and  mortification,  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Basil 

A  short  time  sufficed  for  their  arrangements.  Onowahoo 
was  immediately  sent  off,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Boston, 
from  thence  he  was  to  be  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave. 

At  that  time  Fisher's  Island  was  uninhabited,  unless  it 
might  be  by  the  occasional  visits  of  fishermen,  and,  for  their 
convenience,  a  few  rude  shelters  had  been  thrown  up  near 
the  water's  edge ;  but,  in  the  interiour  of  the  island,  stood 
the  remains  of  a  large  building,  said  to  have  been  occupied 
by  several  families  of  whites,  who  had  fled  thither  for  secu- 
rity during  the  Pequot  war ;  they  were,  however,  at  length 
discovered  by  the  savages,  and  every  soul  inhumanly  murder- 
ed. Since  then  it  had  been  uninhabited,  and  was  fast  crum- 
bling to  decay.    To  this  desolate  spot  did  Mr.  Trevor  re- 
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solve  to  bear  his  child  !  With  a  terrible  oath,  the  infuriated 
father  swore  he  would  never  forgive  her ;  she  had  disgraced 
herself  and  her  family ;  the  proud  name  of  Trevor  was  now 
indelibly  stained ;  and  there,  then,  for  from  the  face  of  man, 
from  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  should  she  for  ever  bury 
her  shame ! 

Having  decided  upon  this  cruel  course,  Walter  and  Basil 
immediately  left  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  this  mise- 
rable building,  and  to  furnish  it  with  such  articles  as  might 
be  necessary  for  bare  existence,  taking  with  them,  at  the 
same  time,  an  old,  half-crazed  woman,  who  for  years  had 
roved  at  large  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  name  of 
"  Crazy  Nell"  Mr.  Trevor  procured  this  woman  to  take 
charge  of  his  daughter.  As  a  reward,  he  poured  into  her 
skinny  hand  more  gold  than  had  ever  yet  met  her  greedy 
grasp,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  so  wrought  upon  the  ter- 
rains of  the  miserable  woman  should  she  refuse,  or  prove 
unfaithful  to  the  trust,  that,  cowed  with  fear,  trembling  as  if 
she  already  felt  the  knife  at  her  heart,  Crazy  Nell  was  borne 
off  by  the  brothers,  a  companion  for  the  young,  beautiful, 
and  noble-minded,  but  misguided  Gaity ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  all  was  prepared ; 
the  wretched  Gaity  was  dragged  from  her  prison,  placed  on 
horseback,  and,  with  Walter  and  Basil  riding  close  to  her 
bridle-rein,  the  party  set  off  to  bear  Gaity  to  her  future 
gloomy  abode.  Here  the  reader  followed  her  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  veritable  story. 


When  Gaity  recovered  from  the  swoon,  into  which  it  will 
be  remembered  she  had  fallen,  she  found  herself  alone.  A 
few  wet  branches  were  smouldering  in  the  fire-place.  A  tal- 
low candle  flickered  in  fitful  shadows  upon  the  wall,  ren- 
dering the  darkness  even  more  horrible.  The  wind  howled 
mournfully  around,  and  the  rain  still  poured  in  torrents ; 
while,  to  add  to  the  terrours  of  the  scene,  a  heavy  peal  of 
thunder  now  shook  the  ruinous  building  to  its  foundation. 

"  Basil !  Walter !"  shrieked  the  poor  girl  But  there  was 
no  answer.  Her  voice  sounded  strange  in  that  lone  room. 
Again  she  called — still  no  answer.  At  last  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  Crazy  Nell,  her  form  bent  nearly  double,  tot- 
tered into  the  room.  With  a  sort  of  half-dancing  motion, 
the  advanced  to  the  bed,  while  Gaity,  affrighted,  shrank  to 
the  wall. 

M  Did  the  little  bird  sing?"  cried  the  old  woman,  fixing 
her  glassy  eye  upon  her.  "  What  will  the  pretty  birdie 
have  ?w 

Reassured  by  the  kindness  of  her  tones,  Gaity  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  in  entreaty : 

♦»  O,  tell  me  where  I  am  ?  Where  is  Basil?  Where  Walter  V9 

11  Gim*— gone— gone — the  brother*  are  gone, 
And  the  birdie  is  left  in  the  cage  all  oUne  F 

sang,  or  rather  screamed  the  hag.       , 

«*  O,  let  me  out  quickly  from  this  horrid  place !"  shrieked 
Gaity,  now  overcome  with  fear,  springing  from  the  bed  and 
rushing  to  the  door. 

"Ha!  ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  old  woman,  hobbling  after 

her,  "  fold  your  wings,  pretty  birdie  ; 

"  Gone— gone— fone— the  brothers  are  cone, 
And  the  birdie  is  left  in  the  cage  ail  alone." 

The  wretched  girl  sank  nearly  senseless  upon  the  floor, 

and  gave  herself  up  to  her  misery.    Crazy  Neil  seemed 

somewhat  moved  by  the  heavy  sobs  which  bunt  from  her 

sorrowing  heart,  and,  after  watching  her  a  few  moments 

with  apparent  wonder,  she  patted  her  gently  on  the  head, 

saying, "  Poor  otrd— poor  bird .'"  and  then,  hobbling  away, 

seemed  to  busy  herself  in  preparing  some  refreshment  for 

the  exhausted  girl.   Her  well-meant  kindness,  however,  was 

vain,  mad,  after  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  morsel  of  food 


the  old  woman  placed  before  her,  with  despair  at  her  heart, 
Gaity  threw  herself  upon  the  wretched  pallet. 

At  length  sleep,  that  angel  of  peace,  who  in  tenderness 
listens  to  the  lamentations  of  the  afflicted,  took  he*  fleau> 
to  her  bosom,  and  she  slept  calmly  until  lata  the  follows* 
morning.  When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
in ;  hastily  springing  from  the  bed,  she  flew  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  scene.  This  window  (and  the  only 
one)  was  boarded  up,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary 
pane  of  glass,  which  was  directly  over  the  deep  ravin* 
before-mentioned ;  and  the  stream,  swollen  by  the  late 
storm,  now  brawled  furiously  over  its  rocky  bed.  On  every 
aide  she  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  forest.  She  attempted 
to  open  the  window ;  it  was  fastened ;  ahe  then  tried  the 
door — that  was  also  secured.  At  that  moment  from  some 
dark  corner  emerged  Nell,  gibbering,  and  dancing  as  before. 
Throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  Gaity  implored  her  to  release 
her ;  entreating  her,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
I  that  she  would  suffer  her  to  quit  that  abode  of  misery  and 
I  desolation ;  but,  although  the  old  woman  appeared  to  com* 
|  prehend,  and  even  sympathize  in  her  grief,  she  only  shook 
her  head,  saying : 

44  No,  no,  pretty  birdie !"  and  then,  as  if  it  might  be  a  means 
to  frighten  her  from  her  wi&hes,  added,  in  a  voice  of  affected 
terrour,  pointing  to  the  woods,  "  Indian  in  the  wood* — take 

re!" 

Gaity  soon  found  all  attempts  at  escape  were  impossible. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  her  lot?  Was  she  brought  there  ie 
die  ?  No,  it  could  not  be ;  her  father  would  relent j  she 
should  be  forgiven.  Onowahoo,  too — yes,  they  should  ail 
be  happy  once  more !  Such  were  the  sunbeams  which  oc- 
casionally lit  up  the  dark  prison  of  Gaity.  Alas,  poor  child ! 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Gaily  one  morning  taw  Basil  ap» 
proach  the  house.  Uttering  a  scream  of  joy,  while  ahe  beat 
the  window  with  her  little  hand,  she  cried : 

"  O,  Basil,  dear  brother,  take  me  away  I  Take  me  to  my 
mother!  Take  me  home — home — home.'"  she  shrieked, 
louder  and  louder,  as  she  saw  him  turn  from  the  house. 

Yes,  that  cruel  brother,  after  depositing  a  basket  upon  the 
door-stone,  walked  rapidly  away,  without  casting  even  sae 
look  to  where  the  pale  despairing  face  of  Gaity  was  watch- 
ing  him ;  and  whose  voice  of  agonizing  entreaty  reached 
his  ears,  even  through  the  walls  of  her  prison. 

He  disappeared.    Then  hope  forsook  the  heart  of  Gaity ! 

Every  week  either  Basil  or  Walter  would  leave  a  basket 
of  the  coarsest  provisions  at  the  door,  never  entering  tht 
house,  or  bestowing  either  word  or  look  upon  the  unhappy 
sister. 

The  place  at  last  was  reported  to  be  haunted.  Shrieks, 
groans,  and  horrid  laughter  were  said  to  have  been  heard 
issuing  thence,  by  fishermen  whom  accident  had  led  anther. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  those  very  witches, 
supposed  to  hate  been  executed  nearly  a  century  before, 
here  assembled  and  held  their  midnight  orgies,  in  contempt 
of  fire  and  faggots !  While  by  others  it  was  believed  a 
maniac  was  there  confined  in  chains ! 

At  any  rate,  the  island  soon  became  deserted,  no  one 
caring  to  approach  its  shores  after  nightfall. 

After  leaving  his  daughter,  as  already  described,  Mr. 
Trevor  returned  home ;  but  it  was  only  to  meet  with  a  new 
and  more  severe  trial.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  She  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  sinking  under 
that  fatal  disease  so  incident  to  our  climate  consiuup- 
tion ;  and  this  sudden  shock  of  her  darling  child's  elope* 
meat  had  caused  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
vor only  arrived  in  time  to  receive  her  last  breath. 
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Greet  at  wm  hie  grief  at  this  «i  Jden  bereavement  of  an 
amiable  and  beloved  companion,  it  lessened  not  hie  wrath 
•gainst  his  disobedient  child.  On  the  contrary,  those  feel- 
ings seemed  only  to  be  augmented,  and  again  and  again  he 
•uned  her,  aa  the  destroyer  of  her  mother! 

Edith  waa  still  in  Boston.  Who  should  break  to  her  these 
heavy  tidings— «  mother  dead !  a  miter  banished !  As 
soon,  however,  aa  the  last  sad  rites  were  performed,  Mr. 
Trevor  resolved  to  go  himself  end  bring  Edith  back  to  her 
desolate  home.  Accordingly,  the  next  week  he  departed  for 
Boston,  and  soon  returned  with  his  child,  now  hisonly  comfort 

Absorbed  in  grief  at  the  death  of  her  kind  mother,  and 
at  the  uncertain  fate  of  Gaity,  Edith  moved  mournfully 
around  those  walls  once  echoing  with  the  merry  laugh  and 
song,  now  so  silent,  so  dreary,  aa  if  the  shadows  of  the 
tomb  already  darkened  them. 

Who  that  has  lost  a  near  and  dear  friend  by  death  but 
hat  felt  that  indescribable  sickness  of  heart,  which  rends  the 
soul  to  agony,  as  they  view  those  scenes  once  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  that  loved  form,  whom  now  the  dark  portals 
of  the  tomb  enclose !  Scenes  where  the  beloved  one  moved 
in  health  and  gladness ;  the  vacant  chair  by  the  fireside,  the 
•eat  left  void  around  the  family  board,  the  closed  book,  the 
favoured  flower,  the  thousand  nameless  associations  con- 
nected with  those  now  lost  and  gone !  Oh,  does  it  not  seem 
that  the  hand  of  death  is  already  tearing  our  heartstrings ; 
loosing  our  hold  of  this  world,  so  glorious  in  its  grandeur 
•ad  beauty,  but  where,  alas !  Death  and  Sorrow  stalk  side 
by  side,  plucking  the  choicest  treasures  from  our  garnered 
•flections,  and  ruthlessly  cutting  down  the  lovely  flowers 
which  adorn  our  garden  of  happiness. 

Pity,  then,  poor  Edith ! 

She  mourned,  aa  an  affectionate  child,  the  death  of  a  kind 
mother,  whom  on  earth  she  should  see  no  more— yet  saint- 
ed, aa  ahe  believed,  in  heaven.  But  not  for  her  did  she 
weep  those  tears  of  bitterness ;  not  for  for  was  that  silent 
grief  gnawing  at  her  heart ;  no,  it  was  for  that  pther,  her  only 
beloved  sister,  the  discarded  Gaity ;  cast  out  in  her  youth 
and  loveliness,  an  alien  for  ever  from  her  father's  house ! 

From  neither  her  father  nor  brothers  could  Edith  learn  any. 
thing  concerning  her ;  in  vain  ahe  implored  them  to  tell  her 
where  the  wretched  girl  might  be ;  on  her  knees  she  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  her,  but,  with  a  frown,  and  words 
such  aa  he  had  never  before  used  to  this  gentle  girl,  Mr. 
Trevor  forbade  her  ever  again  to  mention  the  name  of  her 
sister,  or,  on  pain  of  hfe  lasting  displeasure,  seek  to  know 
where  she  was. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  from  ber  purpose,  Edith  re- 
solved she  would  find  her  sister  or  perish  in  the  attempt 
Feigning,  therefore,  the  moat  perfect  indifference  as  to  the 
fate  of  Gaity,  (contradicted  by  her  pale  cheek  and  sunken 
eye,)  she  no  longer  mentioned  her  name,  but  appeared  to 
give  all  her  attention  to  the  many  household  duties  which 
now  devolved  upon  her. 

She  soon  noticed  that,  on  a  certain  day  of  every  week, 
one  of  her  brothers  left  the  Grove  and  remained  absent 
during  the  day ;  that  no  questions  were  ever  asked, 
either  as  to  where  they  had  been  or  of  the  business  which 
had  called  them  thence.  She  was  sure  their  absence 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  her  ill-fated  sister,  and  ahe 
resolved,  difficult  aa  it  might  prove,  to  follow  them.  For 
that  purpose,  she  obtained  permission  of  her  father  to  pass 
Ihe  day  with  a  young  friend,  residing  about  a  mile  from  the 
Grove.  This  was  the  day  ahe  knew  one  of  her  brothers 
would  be  absent  Instead,  therefore,  of  going  to  her  friends, 
•he  hastened  to  the  cottage  of  one  of  her  father's  tenants, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  strongly  attached  to  herself  and  Gaity. 


To  him  ahe  unfolded  her  plan,  and  found  in  honest  Jacquea 
a  faithful  assistant 

As  soon  as  Walter  passed  the  cottage,  Edith,  disguised  in 
a  large  cloak  and  bonnet,  mounted  behind  the  old  man,  and 
started  in  pursuit ;  keeping,  however,  as  far  behind  aa  was 
practicable.  The  same  dreary  road  was  passed  over  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  Walter  fastened 
his  horse  as  before,  while  Edith  and  her  companion,  passing 
behind  the  shelter  of  some  large  rocks,  watched  his  pro- 
ceedings, the  noise  of  their  horses*  feet  being  happily  drown- 
ed by  the  roaring  of  the  surf. 

Walter  unmoored  the  boat,  and  put  off  in  the  direction  of 
Fisher's  Island.  It  was  there,  then,  that  the  unfortunate  girl 
was  a  prisoner.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  them  to 
proceed  further ;  they,  therefore,  returned  with  all  speed. 

Happy  that  her  plan  had  so  far  proved  successful,  Edith 
determined,  that,  if  possible,  not  another  day  should  pass 
without  renewing  the  search, and, confident  that  her  sister  waa 
on  the  island,  ahe  retired  that  night  to  rest,  with  the  blissful 
anticipation  that  on  the  morrow  ahe  should  fold  her  beloved 
Gaity  to  her  bosom. 

Again  ahe  asked  permission  for  a  day's  absence,  and  her 
father,  delighted  to  find  her  once  more  evincing  a  disposition 
to  mingle  In  society,  gladly  consented. 

With  the  faithful  Jacques,  Edith  was  soon  travelling  the 
route  of  the  preceding  day.  Arriving  at  the  beach,  they 
found  the  boat  concealed  among  the  rocks.  Jt  was  soon 
launched,  and,  trembling  with  anxiety  for  the  result,  filled 
with  evil  forebodings,  Edith  seated  herself  by  the  side  of 
Jacques,  and  they  were  soon  rapidly  nearing  the  Island. 

(The  coneluaton  of  this  beautiful  and  touching  story  In  our  next) 

Tr+ntUUdfor  tU  AVw  Mirror  fnm  the  frtncjk  of  Isucaux. 

THE  BRACELET. 

Couht  Hxinu  des  Easasxs  was  a  fashionable  young  man, 
of  elegant  manners,  toilette  recherche* ;  and,  without  being 
handsome,  had  one  of  those  countenances  which  please  at 
first  sight  His  name  and  fortune  opened  every  door  to  him, 
and  there  could  be  no  reunion  in  the  monde  elegant  without 
his  presence.  Every  dsy  brought  htm  new  invitations,  and 
he  aeemed  the  king  of  all  parties.  like  all  those  persons 
whose  thoughts  are  entirely  occupied  with  self,  hfe  education 
waa  superficial,  but,  for  want  of  science,  he  substituted  the 
thousand  arts  which  please  women.  He  could  play,  writs 
verses,  and  draw  tolerably  well ;  three  qualifications  exacted 
by  the  fine  ladies  of  our  times.  If  any  one  sung,  he  accom- 
panied on  the  piano ;  waa  literature  mentioned,  he  recited 
his  verses,  not  as  a  poet  whose  desire  is  to  mske  himself  a 
name,  but  with  foppery,  and,  when  complimented,  called  it 
a  weakness.  Then,  too,  he  could  paint  flowers  in  an  album, 
and  by  this  means  kept  up  a  mysterious  correspondence 
with  many  ladies. 

One  day,  aa  he  waa  lying  on  his  divan,  the  servant  enter, 
ed  and  handed  him  a  letter. 

"  Ah  .'*  said  he,  after  having  read  it, "  Madame  Dehunay 
is  no  longer  angry.  She  has  invited  me  to  her  soiree.  I 
shall  go."  Then  turning  to  his  domestic*-14  John,  has  any 
one  called  this  morning  for  me?1 

M  No,  sir,"  said  the  lackey,  as  he  arranged  the  flowers 
which  shed  their  perfume  throughout  the  chamber. 

flinging  the  remainder  of  his  eigar  in  the  are9  he  began 
his  toilette.  The  day  appeared  long.  A  secret  presenti- 
ment made  him  anxious  for  the  evening— he  who  never  be- 
fore waa  anxious  for  anything;  so,  as  soon  aa  the  hour  ar- 
rived, he  departed. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the  saloons  of 
Madame  Delaunay  were  resplendent  with  a  thousand  fires. 
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Equipages  thronged  round  the  door  of  her  mansion,  and 
graceful  ladies,  elegantly  dressed,  arrived,  followed  by  cava- 
liers,  masked,  laced,  whiskered,  and  gloved  in  white.  It 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  beau  monde.  Count  des  Essarts 
was  announced  in  the  midst  of  this  gaiety.  At  his  name, 
every  one  started.  The  ladies  threw  hasty  glances  over 
their  toilettes,  the  gentlemen  looked  at  their  partners,  and 
the  count  enterfd.  As  soon  as  etiquette  permitted,  he  took 
the  arm  of  a  young  man  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  When 
comfortably  seated  apart,  they  commenced  a  conversation 
which  was  habitual  with  them: 

"  Ma  foi,  count,"  said  the  young  man,  M  you  arrived 
apropos." 

"  How  is  that?  To  be  a  witness  of  your  success,  Em- 
manuel.   But  I  have  never  doubted — " 

44  No.    But  to  let  me  Bee  you  sustain  your  reputation." 

"  Indeed  !    It's  a  challenge,  then?" 

"  A  challenge !  There  is  one  among  the  crowd  of  beau- 
ties present,  whose  timid  air  attracts  universal  admiration.*' 

"Is  she  bashful V 

"  As  a  boarding-school  miss." 

"And  pretty?" 

"  As  a  head  of  Raphael." 

"  Very  well,  you  have  doubtless  spoken  with  her.  And 
what  can  I  do  after  you  ?»• 

"  A  truce  to  jesting.  I  have  spoken  with  her,  danced 
with  her;  but  the  place  is  well  guarded.  Besides,  her 
mother  is  at  her  side  constantly,  and,  whafis  worse,  she  does 
not  seem  to  understand  compliments." 

44  And  because  you  have  not  succeeded,  you  wish—" 

44  To  bet  you  will  succeed  no  better.  There  are  impreg- 
nable virtues  !** 

44 1  doubt  it,"  murmured  the  count 

"  Try,"  replied  Emmanuel. 

"  You  wish  it  7  Well,  then,  conduct  me  to  her." 

"  Yes,  but  there  must  be  a  proof  of  your  coquetry,  and 
when  will  you  give  it  to  me  ?" 

44  In  a  fortnight.    Of  course,  she  wears  a  bracelet  ?" 

44  Yes." 

44  Very  well,  her  bracelet  shall  be  my  affianced  ring." 

44  Agreed,"  said  Emmanuel  laughing.  "  But  if  you  do 
succeed,  I  will  tell  the  adventure." 

'*  Full  and  entire  liberty  to  do  so.  But  the  waits  is  com- 
mencing.   Let  us  return." 

Soon  after,  the  count  was  waltzing  with  the  lady  Em- 
manuel pointed  out  to  him. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  killed  at  Waterloo. 
Brought  up  at  St  Dennis,  she  had  received  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  but  without  fortune,  her  position  was  not  very  brilliant 
Madame  Duvivier  hoped,  by  introducing  her  into  society, 
to  find  a  husband  wormy  of  her,  and  who  would  bring  her 
wealth.  The  daughter  was  pretty,  intelligent,  and  witty,  and' 
the  mother  said  to  herself-—"  A  rich  man  would  be  happy 
with  her — treasure  for  treasure.*'  So,  then,  being  determin- 
ed to  bring  her  out,  Mademoiselle  Athenais  Duvivier  was  pre- 
sented this  evening  for  the  first  time.  She  was  a  handsome 
brunette,  her  looks  lively,  but  sometimes  supplicating ;  her 
countenance  had  an  interesting  melancholy,  and  there  was 
soul  in  her  face.  While  waltzing,  Henri  was  lavish  of  those 
phrases  he  could  repeat  with  so  much  grace ;  and  when  he 
led  her  back  to  her  mother,  instead  of  quitting  her,  he  seat, 
ed  himself  at  her  side,  spoke  of  music,  theatres,  and  fashions. 
Then  addressing  Madame  Duvivier,  he  lamented  with  her 
the  times  of  the  empire,  and  recounted  the  disasters  of 
Waterloo.  The  dancing  began;  he  asked  Athenais  to 
dance  with  him ;  and  after  having  studied  her  character,  he 
saw  he  must  play  the  part  of  a  friend,  who  might  soon  be- 


come something  dearer.  He,  therefore,  offered  himself  in 
this  character.  He  spoke  to  her  with  gentleness ;  he  regu- 
lated his  looks  by  hers.  He  did  not  act  the  coxcomb,  bat 
played  the  Antony.  When  the  soiree  was  over  he  accom- 
panied the  ladies,  begged  their  permission  to  call  on  them, 
and  left  them  with  the  assurance  the  bracelet  would  he  his 
as  soon  as  he  wished  it.  Athenais  was  sad  and  abstracted, 
and  Madame  Duvivier  began  to  form  fine  projects. 

The  house  of  Madame  Duvivier  was  lonely  enough.  Bet 
little  company  frequented  it  So  the  poor  Athenais  lived  in 
much  solitude ;  her  character,  already  beaming  to  the  roman- 
tic, took  new  aspects  every  day.  Now,  wild  with  ridicule 
and  joy ;  then,  dejected  and  unsociable  from  ennui.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  she  longed  for  a  sincere  affection. 
Her  soul  was  seeking  a  soul,  and  Count  des  Essarts  was 
gladly  welcomed.  It  was  now  two  days  since  the  baB,  and 
Athenais,  in  spite  of  herself,  kept  thinking  of  the  young  man 
so  sincere,  so  true,  so  tender.  On  her  aide,  Madame  Duvi- 
vier had  cherished  hopes  of  the  count,  and  spoken  of  him  to 
her  daughter;  remembrances,  as  much  as  hearing  tan 
spoken  of,  made  Athenais  ask  herself,  why  he  did  not  come. 

Henri  presented  himself  at  Madame  Duvivier**.  He  was 
received  with  empressement  and  pleasure.  Poor  mother! 
hapless  child !  He  found  means  to  speak  low  to  Athenais, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  they  met  again  the  same 
evening  at  Madame  Delaunay*s. 

Among  the  persons  who  visited  Madame  Duvivier  was 
a  young  painter,  who  was  the  most  zealous  in  bis  visits, 
Complaisant  to  the  mother,  affable  to  the  daughter,  he  had 
conciliated  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  was  looked  upon 
almost  as  one  of  the  family.  One  evening  be  chanced  to 
meet  Des  Essarts  there.  The  count  displeased  him.  He 
had  heard  him  spoken  of  frequently,  and  his  presence  in  that 
house  astonished  him.  "  The  eagle  near  the  dove,*  said  he  to 
himself;  M  it  was  time  I  should  arrive." 

The  count  paid  him  little  attention,  and  the  young  artist 
watched  all  his  movements,  of  whieh  the  mother  had  no  sus- 
picions. He  saw  the  influence  the  count  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  and  susceptible  girl ;  he  saw  the  gat*  <rf 
danger ;  and,  when  the  count  left,  he  found  means  to  say: 

44  Athenais,  I  must  speak  with  you  alone  !" 

"  Why,  Jules  !" 

«•  Silence." 

« I  will  see  you." 

When  they  were  alone,  for  the  confidence  of  Madams 
Duvivier  was  justly  placed  in  Jules,  he  took  the  hand  of 
Athenais,  and  said : 

44  A  great  danger  is  threatening  you !" 

"  What  danger?  You  frighten  me." 

44  You  have  listened  to  the  man  who  just  left  you,  have 
you  not?" 

44  Jules !" 

44  You  need  not  blush,  Athenais.  It  is  a  friend,  a  devoted 
friend,  who  speaks  to  you,  and  whom  God  has  placed  en 
your  path  to  cry  courage  and  prudence.  This  man  knows 
how  to  guess  emotions,  and  to  read  the  hearts  of  women  for 
his  amusement  He  has  seen  you  alone,  and  has  thought  of 
awakening  in  your  soul  a  first  love,  holy  and  profound  ;  he 
has  determined  to  make  you  love  him,  and  tell  him  so,  only 
to  laugh  you  in  the  face,  and  break  your  heart,  as  one 
crushes  a  flower  after  having  respired  its  perfume." 

"Oh!  'tis  impossible !" 

44  But  I  know  him  too  well.  He  has  breathed  honied 
words  in  your  ear,  has  he  not?  and  you,  poor  child,  with- 
out reflection,  have  believed  him.  His  words  have  been  for 
your  soul  like  the  remedies  which  calm  for  a  moment,  and 
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then  born  forever  after.    Take  care,  Athenaia,  the  count  is 
aui  infamous  man.    Tell  me  you  do  not  love  him." 

"  Oh !  Julea,  why  tell  me  not  to  love  him.    I  feel  for  him 
only  attachment,  interest-—" 

"  Which  will  soon  be  love.    It  is  only  twelve  days  since 
yon  have  known  him,  and  already  you  are  abstracted,  and 
counting  on  his  visits." 
"Jules!" 

"  Have  I  not  guessed  it  all  ?  Oh !  I  too  love.  I  also 
count  the  days,  the  hours,  the  minutes." 

And  he  looked  on  the  fair  girl  with  holiness. 
"  Mistrust  this  man,"  he  repeated ;  "  he  mocks  at  the 
honour  of  women.    He  would  love  you  only  in  secrecy  and 
myetery,  and  if  you  allow  yourself  to  believe  bis  oaths,  he 
will  boast  everywhere  o(  your  being  his  mistress." 
"  He  would  not  dare  to  do  so !" 
"  He  dares  do  anything,  to  flatter  his  self-love.*' 
"  Jules,"  murmured  Athenaia, u  your  confidence  pains  me.*' 
"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  in  time,*  replied  the  young  artist 
Madame  Duvivier  entered.    The  conversation  became 
general,  and,  when  Jules  retired,  he  told  Athenais  to  remem- 
ber what  he  had  told  her. 

Fourteen  days  had  elapsed  since  the  ball  of  Madame  De- 
Iaunay,  and  Count  Henri  des  Essarts  was  lounging  in  an 
immense  fauteuil,  presiding  at  a  breakfast  to  which  he  had 
i  nvited  many  of  his  friends.  Their  heads  were  already  heat, 
ed,  and  their  orgies  at  its  height,  when  Emmanuel  arose : 

"  Well,  Henri,  to-morrow,  the  time  agreed  on,  expires." 

"What  timer  asked  several  at  once. 

"  For  the  bracelet."  And  Emmanuel  related  the  chal- 
lenge he  had  given,  and  which  Henri  accepted. 

"  Ah !  parbleu,"  said  one,  "  it  is  a  story  worthy  of  the 
regency.    Count  Henri,  will  you  give  the  pledge  7*' 

"  I  have  engaged  to  do  so,  gentlemen,  and  you  know  I 
never  fail  in  my  promise.  To-morrow,  at  this  hour,  (the 
clock  struck  three,)  the  proof  shall  be  given,  Emmanuel." 

"  And  I  will  acknowledge  you  a  Lovelace,"  replied  the 
young  man.    "But  where  shall  we  meet?1 

"Here."  • 

"  You  hear,  gentlemen,  to-morrow,  at  three." 

The  friends  separated. 

Left  alone,  the  count  began  to  reflect.  He  had  seen 
Athenaia  the  evening  previous  at  Madame  Delaunay's,  and 
her  reception  had  been  cold.  What  should  he  do  7  There 
was  butlHtle  time  left.  "  But  no  matter,"  thought  he,"my  self- 
love  shall  not  suffer,  and  by  force  or  by  cunning,  the  belle 
shall  be  mine." 

".The  will  is  the  man.  I  must  go  to  Madame  Dormer's. 
I  have  still  twenty-four  hours  left" 

He  dressed,  and  went  out 

On  his  part,  Jules  had  sought  for  information,  and  Em- 
mannel,  whom  he  met,  told  him  of  the  wager,  and  invited 
him  to  the  rendezvous  the  next  day.  It  was  like  the  sparks 
bursting  forth,  announcing  the  incendiary.  He  recalled  to 
mind  the  ball,  the  fifteen  days,  the  count's  visits  to  Athenais, 
and  the  reality  was  discovered. 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  mentally,  "  presentiments  rarely  deceive. 
I  will  hasten  to  Madame  Duvivier's,  perhaps  I  can  save  her 
daughter." 

Count  Henri  was  received  by  Madame  with  her  ordinary 
politeness.  The  confidence  of  Jules  had  produced  a  good 
effect,  and  Athenais  had  perceived  that  the  conversation  of 
the  count  was  too  easy  and  lavish  to  be  sincere.  "  When 
one  loves,"  thought  she,  "  one  is  mute,  emotion  stifles  ;  but 
the  count  is  complimenting,  and  talking  all  the  time." 

Notwithstanding  his  cold  reception,  Henri  was  not  dis- 


concerted. He  seated  himself  near  the  piano.  Athenais 
was  occupied  in  arranging  her  jewelry.  The  first  thing 
which  met  his  eyes  was  the  bracelet. 

Jules  entered. 

"  I  come  in  time,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

"  Always  this  man,"  thought  the  count 

They  saluted  each  other  disdainfully.  The  conversation 
began.    Jules  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  count. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Henri,  "  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  sing  us  one  of  the  songs  your  voice  makes  us  love  so 
much?" 

Athenais  blushed,  and  looked  to  Jules  as  if  to  ask  counsel, 
and  then,  accompanying  herself,  she  sung.  The  count  over, 
whelmed  her  with  praises,  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
thought  no  one  saw  him,  he  seized  the  bracelet,  concealed 
under  a  music  book,  and  then  arose  to  leave.  But  before  he 
reached  the  door,  Jules  sprang  forward  and  barred  his 
passage. 

"  You  cannot  leave,  Sir  Count" 

"What  means  this  7" 

"Jules,"  said  Madame  Duvivier,  "  what  are  you  doing  T* 

"  There  is  a  robber  here,"  replied  Jules. 

"A  robber!" 

"  And  the  robber  is  yourself,  Sir  Count." 

"  Insolent,"  replied  Henri,  turning  pale. 

"  You  have  stolen  Mademoiselle's  bracelet !" 

*'  My  bracelet,"  said  Athenais,  running  to  the  piano,  "  it 
is  gone,  it's  not  here !" 

"  Your  accusation,"  said  the  count,  "  demands  reparation. 
My  honour!" 

"  Silence  !>'  replied  Jules. 

And  seizing  the  count,  he  snatched  the  bracelet  from  his 
hands. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  honour  now,  Sir  Count  7" 

The  count  staggered  to  a  seat ;  his  strength  failed  him. 

"  Robber,"  murmured  Athenais. 

"  He  must  be  arrested,"  said  Madame  Duvivier. 

"  No,  Madame,"  replied  Jules,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  send 
the  count  to  the  galleys,  though  a  robber  like  this  richly 
i  merits  it    But  this  is  an  affair  between  ourselves.    Have  I 
spoken  truly,  Monsieur  7" 

The  count  could  not  reply ;  pride  suffocated  his  utterance. 
At  length  he  said : 

"It is  true!" 

"  I  knew  you  were  an  infamous  wretch,  but  I  did  not 
think  you  such  a  coward !  Go,  Sir  Count,  and  forget  not 
your  friends  wait  on  you  to-morrow.  Get  another  bracelet 
I  could  have  furnished  you  with  a  chain,  but  God  shall 
judge." 

Then,  taking  the  count  by  the  shoulders,  he  thrust  him 
out  of  the  house. 

"  Jules,"  said  Madame  Duvivier,  *  this  man  may  yet  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  my  daughter." 

"  If  you  permit  it,  Madame,"  replied  Jules, "  he  shall  not 
speak  of  my  wife !" 

"  What,  do  you  love  her?" 

"  You  see  it    I  have  saved  her." 

"Very  well,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases." 

Athenais  looked  at  her  mother.  There  are  looks  more 
expressive  than  words.  Madame  took  her  hand  and  gave 
it  to  Jules: 

"  Be  my  son-in-law !" 

Jules  kissed  the  hand  given  him. 

"  You  will  forget  him,  will  you  not,  Athenaia?" 

"  To  love  only  you,  Jules !  You  are  so  good,  so  generous." 

"  It  is  because  I  have  not  lived  in  the  fashionable  world. 
It  renders  us  unfeeling."  e.  r. 
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SYMPATHY. 

"  Thin  ta  the  spell  that  binds  my  soul, 
As  with  a  silver  cord,  to  thee ; 
That  brima  with  Joy  life's  golden  bowl, 
And  wakes  each  pulse  to  ecstasy."— .Yew 

Not  alway  when  the  heart  is  gay, 

And  every  pulse  is  leaping  free, 
And  moments  gladly  flit  away, 

Is  felt  the  need  of  sympathy ; 
Bat  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 

And  the  low,  deepening  thunder-roll, 
Predicts  the  storm  is  rising  fast 

To  overwhelm  the  troubled  soul. 

When  youth  hath  grasped  the  fearful  cup, 

Drugged  deep  with  passion  and  despair, 
And  drop  by  drop  is  quaffing  up, 

The  poisoned  draught  of  pain  and  care ; 
'  When  kind  words  meet  the  ear  no  more, 

And  bright  eyes  turn  their  gaze  aside ; 
And  sweet  lips  that  have  smiled  before, 

Axe  closing  in  their  scornful  pride ; 

And  when  the  dying  scene  is  near, 

And  darkness  gathers  round  the  bed, 
Which  soon  will  prove  the  silent  bier 

For  the  faint  heart,  and  throbbing-  head ; 
If  kindness  then  will  breathe  a  sigh, 

Or  gentle  pity  pause,  and  weep ; 
How  many  a  troubled  fear  will  die ! 

How  many  a  sorrow  sink  to  sleep ! 

Dear  Sympathy— thou  soft-eyed  girl, 
With  winning  smile  and  tender  tone, 

To  thee,  'mid  this  bewildering  whirl 
Of  earthly  cares,  my  love  has  flown. 

Give  unto  me  that  perfect  rest, 

Found  only  on  thy  hoiy  breast ! 


BACHELOR  BOB'S  DISCOVERIEa 

"  Sad  were  the  lays  of  merry  days, 
And  sweet  the  songs  of  sadness.** 

44  Come  V  said  Bachelor  Bob,  as  he  hitched  his  chair  closer 
to  the  table,  "  quite  alone,  half  past  twelve,  and  two  tum- 
blers of  toddy  for  heart-openers,  what  say  you  to  a  little 
friendly  inquisition  into  your  mortal  felicity?  You  were  the 
gayest  man  of  my  acquaintance  ten  years  ago ;  you  are  the 
gravest  now  !  Yet  you  swear  by  your  Lares  and  Penates, 
that,  (up  to  the  lips  as  you  are  in  care  and  trouble,)  you 
never  were  so  happy  as  in  these  latter  days.  Do  you  swear 
this  to  me  from  a  *  way  you  have/  of  hanging  out  trap  for 
the  world,  or  are  you  under  a  litdc  innocent  delusion  V* 

Bob's  hobby  is  the  theory  of  happiness.  Riches  and  pov- 
erty, matrimony  and  celibacy,  youth  and  age,  are  subjects 
of  contemplation  to  Bob,  solely  with  reference  to  their  com- 
parative capacity  for  bliss.  He  speculates  and  talks  about 
little  else,  indeed,  and  bis  intercourse  with  his  friends  seems 
to  have  no  other  end  or  aim  than  to  collect  evidence  as  to  their 
happiness  and  its  causes.  On  this  occasion  he  was  address- 
ing a  friend  of  mine,  Smith,  who  had  been  a  gay  man  in  his 
youth,  (a  merry  man,  truth  to  say,  for  he  was  in  a  perpetual 
breeze  of  high  spirits,)  but  who  had  married,  and  fallen  be- 
hindhand in  his  worldly  affairs,  and  so  grown  care-worn 
and  thoughtful.  Smith  was  rather  a  poet,  in  a  quiet  way, 
though  he  only  used  poetry  as  a  sort  of  longer  plummet 
when  his  heart  got  off  soundings.  I  am  indebted  to  Bob 
for  the  specimens  of  his  verse-making  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  as  well  as  for  the  conversation  which  brought  them  to 
light. 

"Why/1  said  Smith,  "you  have  stated  a  dilemma  with 
two  such  inevitable  horns  that  argument  would  scarcely 
help  me  out  of  it  Let  me  see,  what  proof  can  I  give  you 
that  I  am  a  happier  man  man  I  used  to  be,  spite  of  my 
chapfallen  visage  T* 

8m!th  mused  a  moment,  and  reaching  over  to  a  desk  near 
his  elbow,  drew  from  its  private  drawer  a  book  with  locked 
It  was  a  well-filled  manuscript  volume,  and  seem- 


ed a  collection  of  prose  and  verse  mtermued.  The  las* 
page  was  still  covered  with  blotting  paper,  and  seesned  re- 
cently written. 

44 1  am  no  poet/'  said  Smith,  colouring  slightly,  **  but  it 
has  been  a  habit  of  mine,  ever  since  my  callow  days,  to  re- 
cord in  verse  all  feelings  that  were  too  warm  for  pros*; 
sometimes  in  the  fashion  of  a  soliloquy,  (senpfsi  iisiaa,) 
sometimes  in  verses  to  the  dame  or  damsel  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  my  ignition.  Let  me  see,  Bob !  we  ■set  in 
Florence,  I  think  V 

44  For  the  first  time  abroad,  yes !" 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  was  my  gayest  time ;  certainly  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  been  anywhere  more  gay  or  reihJsas 
Florence,  1832,  um — here  are  some  lines  written  that  stam- 
mer: do  you  remember  the  beautiful  Irish  widow  yon  saw 
at  one  of  the  casino  balls?  addressed  to  her,  flirt  that  she 
was!  But  she  began  all  her  flirtations  with  talking  of  her 
sorrows,  and,  if  she  tried  you  on,  at  all — "* 

44 She  didn't!"  interrupted  Bob, 

44  Well,  if  she  had,  you  would  have  been  humbugged  with 
her  tender  melancholy,  as  I  was.  Here  are  the  verses,  and 
if  ever  I  '  turned  out  my  lining  to  the  moon,'  they  are  true 
to  my  inner  soul  in  those  days  of  frolic.  Read  these,  and 
then  turn  to  the  last  page  and  you  will  find  as  true  a  daguer- 
reotype of  the  inner  light  of  my  moping  days,  written  only 
yesterday." 

'Tis  late — San  Marc  is  beating  three 

As  I  look  forth  upon  the  night ; 
The  stars  are  shining  tranquilly t 

And  heaven  is  fullof  silver  fight ; 
The  air  blows  freshly  on  my  brow — 
Yet  why  should  I  be  waking  now ! 

Fve  listened,  lady;,  to  thy  tone, 

Till  in  my  ear  it  will  not  die ; 
I've  felt  for  sorrows  not  my  own, 

Till  now  I  cannot  put  them  by ; 
And  those  sad  words  and  thoughts  of  dune 
Have  breath'd  their  sadneas  into  i  ' 


Tis  long— though  reckon'd  not  by  years— 

Since,  with  affections  chtU'd  and  shock' 
I  dried  a  boy's  impassioned  tears, 

And  from  the  world  my  feelings  lock'd- 
The  work  of  but  one  bitter  day, 

In  which  were  crowded  years  of  pain ; 

And  then  I  was  as  gay,  again, 
And  thought  that  I  should  be  for  aye ! 
The  world  lay  open  wide  and  bright, 

And  I  became  its  lightest  nunion, 
And  flew  the  wordlings's  giddy  height 

With  reckless  and  impetuour  ~2 

life's  tide,  with  me,  had  turn'd 
Ere  yet  my  summers  told  a  score. 

And  years  have  pass'd,  and  1  have  seem'd 

Happy  to  every  eye  but  thine, 
And  they  whom  most  I  lov'd  have  deem'd 

There  was  no  lighter  heart  than  mine ; 
And,  save  when  some  wild  passion  tone 

Of  music  reach'd  the  sleeping  nerve, 
Or  when,  in  illness  and  alone, 

My  spirit  from  its  bent  would  swerve, 
My  heart  teas  light,  my  thoughts  were  free, 
I  «x»  the  thing  Fseeurd  to  be. 

I  came  to  this  bright  land,  and  here. 

Where  I  had  thought  to  nerve  my  wings 
To  soar  to  a  more  lofty  sphere, 

And  train  myself  for  sterner  things — 
The  land  where  I  had  thought  to  find 

No  spell  but  beauty  breatn*d  in  i 
To  learn  idolatries  of  sund, 

And  leave  the  heart  to  slumber  < 
Here  find  I  one  whose  voice  awakes 

The  sad,  dumb  angel  of  my  breast, 
And,  as  the  long,  long  silence  breaks 

Of  a  strong  inward  lip  suppresa'd, 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  madness 

Had  been  upon  my  brain  alway — 

As  if  'twere  fremy  to  be  gay, 
And  life  were  only  sweet  in  sadness ! 
Words  from  my  lips  to  night  have  come 
That  have  for  years  been  seal'd  and  dumb. 
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It  was  hat  yesterday  we  met, 

We  part  to-morrow.    1  would  mm 
With  tny  departing  voice  forget 

Iu  low,  deep  tone,  and  seal  aga 
My  feeling*  from  the  light  of  day 
To  be  to-morrow  only  gay ! 

Bat  dayi  will  peat,  and  nights  will  creep. 
And  I  •hall  hear  that  voice  of  sadness 

With  dreams,  as  now,  untouch'd  by  sleep, 
And  spirits  oat  of  tune  with  gladness ; 
And  ante  most  wear,  and  fame  spur  on, 
Before  that  victory  is  re-won ! 

And  so  farewell!  I  would  not  be 

Forgotten  by  the  only  heart 
To  which  my  own  breathes  calm  and  free, 

And  let  us  not  as  strangers  part ! 
And  we  shall  meet  again,  perhaps. 

More  gaily  than  we're  parting  now ; 
For  time  has,  in  its  briefest  lapse, 

A  something  which  clears  up  the  brow, 
And  makes  f 
And  now  I 


m  the  spirits  calm  and  bright — 
to  my  sad  dreams !  Good  night ! 


M  What  a  precious  hypocrite  you*  were  for  the  merriest 
dog  in  Florence  P  exclaimed  Bob  as  he  laid  the  book  open 
on  its  back  after  reading  these  lines.  "  You  feel  that  way ! 
ertdat  Judmu*  !  But  there  are  some  other  poetical  lies  here 
— what  do  you  mean  by  *  we  met  but  yesterday,  and  we 
part  to-morrow,'  when  I  know  you  dangled  after  that  widow 
a  whole  eeason  at  die  Baths  t* 

"Why,"  said  Smith  with  one  of  his  old  laughs,  "there 
was  a  supplement  to  such  an  outpouring,  of  course.  The 
reply  to  my  verses,  was  an  invitation  to  join  their  party  the 
next  morning  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Vallambrosa,  and  once  at- 
tached to  that  l&dfv  suite— vapour  toujour 9 !  or  as  long  as 
she  chose  to  keep  you.  Turn  to  the  next  page.  Before 
coming  to  the  verses  of  my  more  sober  days,  you  may  like 
to  read  one  more  flourish  like  the  last  Those  were  address, 
ed  to  the  same  belle  dame,  and  under  a  continuance  of  the 
same  hallucination." 

Bob  gravely  read: — 

My  heart's  a  heavy  one  to  night, 

bear  Mary,  thinking  upon  thee— 
I  know  not  if  my  brain  is  right, 

Bat  everything  looks  dark  to  me ! 
I  parted  from  thy  side  bat  now, 

J  listened  to  thy  mournful  tone, 
I  gaz*d  by  starlight  on  thy  brow, 

And  we  were  there  unseen— alone— 
Yet  proud  as  1  should  be,  and  blest, 
1  cannot  set  my  heart  at  rest ! 

Thoa  lov'st  me.    Thanks,  oh  God,  tar  this ! 

If  I  should  never  sleep  again — 
If  hope  is  all  a  mock  of  bliss— 

I  shall  not  now  have  tiv'd  in  vain ! 
I  ears  not  that  my  eyes  are  aching 

With  this  dull  lever  in  my  lids— 
I  care  not  that  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  happiness  that  Fate  forbids— 
The  one  sweet  word  that  thou  hast  spoken, 

The  one  sweet  look  1  met  and  bless'd, 
Would  cheer  me  if  my  heart  were  broken — 

Would  pot  my  wildest  thoughts  to  rest! 
I  know  that  I  have  press d  thy  fingers 

Upon  my  warm  lips  unforbid — 
I  know  that  in  thy  memory  lingers 

A  thought  of  me,  like  treasure  hid— 
Though  to  my  breast  1  may  not  press  thee, 

Though  I  may  never  call  thee  mine, 
I  know— and,  God,  I  therefore  bless  thee  !— 

No  other  fills  that  heart  of  thine ! 
And  this  shall  light  my  shadow'd  track ! 
1  take  my  words  of  sadness  back ! 

M  What  had  that  flirting  widow  to  do  with  the  gentle 
name  of  Mary  V  exclaimed  Bob,  after  laughing  very  hearti- 
ly at  the  point  blank  take-in  confessed  in  these  very  solemn 
"Enough  of  love-melancholy,  however,  my  dear 
i !  Let's  have  a  look  now  at  the  poetical  side  of  care 
What  do  you  call  it?— 
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I  have  enough,  oh  God !  My  heart,  to  night, 
Runs  over  with  the  fulness  of  content ; 
As  I  look  out  on  the  fragrant  stars, 
And  from  the  beauty  of  the  night  take  in 
My  priceless  portion — yet  myself  no  more 
Than  in  the  universe  a  grain  of  sand — 
1  feel  His  glory  who  could  make  a  world, 
Yet,  in  the  lost  depths  of  the  wilderness 
Leave  not  a  flower  imperfect ! 

Rich,  tho'  poor! 
My  low  roof 'd  cottage  is,  this  hour,  a  Heaven ! 
Music  is  in  it— and  the  song  she  sings, 
That  sweet  voie'd  wife  of  mine,  arrests  the  ear 
Of  my  yuung  child,  awake  upon  her  knee ; 
And,  with  his  calm  eye  on  his  master's  face 
My  noble  hound  lies  coochant ;  and  all  here— 
AU  in  tliis  little  home,  yet  boundless  Heaven- 
Are,  in  such  love  ss  I  have  power  to  give, 
Blessed  to  overflowing ! 

Thou,  who  look'st 
Upon  my  brimming  heart  this  tranquil  eve, 
Knowest  its  fulness,  as  thou  dost  the  dew- 
Sent  to  the  hidden  violet  by  Thee  ! 
And,  as  that  flower  from  its  unseen  abode 
Sends  its  sweet  breath  up  duly  to  the  sky, 
Changing  its  gift  to  incense — so,  oh  God! 
May  the  sweet  drops  that  to  my  humble  cup 
Find  their  far  way  from  Heaven,  send  back,  in  prayer, 
Fragrance  at  thy  throne  welcome ! 

Bob  paused  a  moment  after  reading  these  lines. 

"  They  seem  in  earnest,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  sooner  be- 
lieve you  were  happy  when  you  wrote  these,  than  that  yon 
were  sad  when  you  wrote  the  others.  But  one  thing  I  re- 
mark," added  Bob,  "  the  devout  feeling  in  these  lines  writ- 
ten when  you  are  happiest ;  for  it  is  commonly  thought  that 
tribulation  and  sadness  give  the  first  religions  tinge  to  the 
imagination.  Yours  is  but  the  happiness  of  Christian  resig- 
nation after  all." 

44  On  the  contrary/'  said  Smith,  "  nothing  makes  me  so 
wicked  as  care  and  trouble.  I  always  had  from  childhood, 
a  disposition  to  fall  down  on  my  knees  and  thank  God  for 
everything  which  made  me  happy,  while  sorrows  of  all  de- 
scriptions stir  up  my  antagonism,  and  make  me  feel  rather 
like  a  devil  than  a  Christian." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Bob,  taking  up  his  hat, "  Good  night, 
and  God  prosper  you !  And  as  to  your  happiness  T 

"  Well,  what  is  the  secret  of  my  happiness,  think  you  1* 

"  Matrimony,"  replied  Boh.  h.  f.  w. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE  OP  BETHLEHEM. 

I  bexem  beb  that  evening  welL  I  shall  never  forget  it  I  could 
not  have  been  much  more  than  two  years  old  at  the  time.  A 
Arc  was  blazing  in  the  hearth,  and  at  an  old-fashioned  cir- 
cular candle-stand,  sat  a  lady ;  she  must  have  been  even 
then  an  invalid,  for,  although  tall  in  stature,  her  figure  bent 
forward  more  than  was  necessary,  whilst  engaged  on  a' 
piece  of  needle. work ;  her  black  hair,  smoothed  plainly  from 
her  forehead,  and  gathered  into  a  knot  behind,  shone  in  Ha 
original  glossy  darkness ;  the  rich  colour  of  her  cheek  was 
deepened  by  the  hectic  of  consumption,  and  her  large,  dark, 
melancholy  eyes  borrowed  additional  brilliancy  from  the 
same  insidious  foe. 

This  lady  was  my  mother,  and  whilst  I  set  at  her  knee, 
amusing  myself  with  my  only  playmate,  a  noble-looking  dog, 
ever  and  anon  those  beautiful  eyes  were  cast  upon  me,  tho 
hands,  meanwhile,  resting  idly  in  the  lap,  either  from  lassi- 
tude or  forgetfulness.  Of  what  value  was  the  employment 
of  her  hands,  in  comparison  to  the  web  of  destiny  the 
mother's  heart  was  weaving  for  her  darling  ?  Bright  hopes 
and  anxious  fears  mingled  in  the  texture.  Were  not  thy 
musings  prophetic,  oh  my  mother !  and  has  not  this  com- 
mingling of  cloud  and  sunshine  accompanied  me  through 
my  lonely  pilgrimage?    Happy  for  thee  that  the  lightning 
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flash  of  prosperity,  and  the  long-continued  thunder  of  adver- 
sity, experienced  by  thy  child  in  reality,  were  to  thee  but  a 
vision.  My  mother !  thy  watch  with  me  was  short,  but  oh 
my  God !  let  me  rest  firm  in  the  belief,  that  a  mother's 
prayers  have  risen  unceasingly  before  thy  throne,  as  precious 
incense,  and  that  my  mother's  spirit,  hovering  ever  near,  has 
been  permitted  to  minister  consolation,  and  to  strengthen 
the  sinking  heart  in  seasons  of  despondency  and  gloom. 

This  one  evening  is  my  only  recollection  of  my  mother. 
The  neighbourhood  of  my  infancy  was  quickly  changed ;  at 
seven  yeara  of  age,  I  was  an  orphan,  without  brother  or  sis- 
ter. Zahara  could  not  have  been  more  desolate — an  heiress, 
however,  I  had  friends  ! 

My  heart  leaps  back  with  joy  to  the  sunny  neighbourhood 
of  dear,  delightful  Bethlehem ;  for  thither  was  I  sent  to  re- 
cruit my  health,  and,  if  possible,  to  defraud  the  foe  of  my 
family  of  another  victim.  Consumption  had  removed  my 
maternal  grandmother,  in  the  short  interval  since  my  mother's 
death ;  and  it  was  thought  the  bracing  air  of  the  country, 
together  with  continual  exercise  and  occupation,  might  up- 
root the  seeds  of  disease  already  visible  in  my  system. 
Dear  friends  of  Bethlehem,  where  are  ye?  Scattered  to  I 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  for  from  east,  west,  north  and 
south  gathered  we  there  together.  Are  there  any  in  ] 
this  great  city  who,  like  myself,  received  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  from  this  rural  spring?  If  so,  they  will  remem- 
ber the -locality  of  the  school  some  years  since. 

Three  sides  of  a  square  built  up  compactly,  a  road  pass- 
ing along  the  other  side ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a 
large  stone  building,  similar  in  structure  to  the  three  sides  of 
the  square  already  mentioned ;  this  isolated  building  was 
called  the  "  Widows'-House,"  and  here  dwelt  the  ancient 
crones  of  the  village,  who  were  widows  indeed.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  thus  formed,  stood  the  old-fashioned 
pump ;  the  building  to  the  left  of  the  "  Widows'-House," 
was  called  the  "  Sisters'-House,"  where  dwelt  the  spinsters 
of  the  village,  skilfur  artificers  in  embroidery,  painting,  all 
kinds  of  needle,  wax  and  fancy-work,  and  though  last,  not 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils,  perfect  artistes  in  con- 
fectionary, etc.  Opposite  to  this  building,  stood  the  "  Inspec 
tor's-House.'*  This  block  was  divided  midway  by  an  arched 
passage,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  leading  directly  to  the 
church ;  on  one  side  of  this  arched  way  dwelt  the  Inspector's 
family,  the  other  portion  of  the  building,  used  as  a  prayer-hall, 
etc.,  communicated  directly  with  what  was  called  the  •*  Old- 
House  ;"  the  centre  block  of  the  square,  and  this  dear  "  Old- 
House"  is  emphatically  the  sunny  nook  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, into  which  I  introduce  you,  my  reader. 

My  friends  left  me  about  mid-day ;  in  the  afternoon  I 
stood  alone  in  the  lower  entry,  my  companions,  but  not  yet 
acquaintances,  passing  rapidly  out  into  the  play-ground*— 
Many  ran  by  without  noticing  the  stranger ;  at  last  two 
aproached  me,  and,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  one  said 
"  Will  you  have  a  drink  of  water  V 
Hand  in  hand  we  flew  to  the  punip,  and  together  partook 
of  the  sparkling  draught.  From  this  moment  we  were 
friends,  and  Zahara  for  a  long  time  remained  invisible.  Is 
not  the  orphan  literally  the  child  of  the  desert  ?  Often  i 
those-early  days  has  the  veil  of  fancied  security  bean  rent 
from  my  eyes,  and  the  blank  waste  of  reality,  of  loneliness, 
again  surrounded  me. 

••To  sit  on  rocks,  to  maw  o*er  flood  and  faU, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  ihady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man'e  dominion  dwell. 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold, 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
Thte  ie  not  solitude ;  *tis  but  to  hold 
Convene  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 


Bat  midst  the  crowd,  the  ham,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  wortdVtired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  as,  none  whom  we  can  bless, 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude  •" 

Primeval  simplicity  reigned  among  us ;  our  attire  was 
simple  and  our  diet  plain ;  bonnets,  of  a  uniform  pattern. 
were  worn  only  in  our  daily  promenades.  When  aiiaisgn! 
in  procession  for  church,  our  heads  were  covered  with  cams 
of  transparent  muslin,  and  of  the  simplest  form ;  theme  were 
tied  beneath  the  chin  in  a  flat-bow  of  rose-coloured  ribbon, 
with  very  short  ends ;  in  summer,  our  dresses  wete  wbi*», 
and  in  winter  of  a  dark  colour. 

The  publication  of  the  engraving  in  the  New  Mirror  of 
St  Nicholas  reminds  me  of  one  most  delightful  festival.  F» 
a  month  before  Christmas,  we  commenced  saving  our  pork- 
et-money ;  a  dollar  a  month  was  the  allowance.  Happy 
they  whose  friends  remembered  them  in  time  to  send  s 
remittance.  I  must  premise,  by  saying  that  we  of  die  Old- 
House,  being  the  younger  portion  of  the  school,  were  in  thsee 
divisions,  inhabiting  separate  rooms  daring  die  day,  and 
separate  but  connected  dormitories  during  the  night.  The 
two  younger  rooms,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  girls 
a  piece,  enjoyed  the  full  romance  of  M  Santa-Claw,"  "Chrya- 
kinkle,"  or  whomsoever  the  tutelar  saint  may  be.  (^  the 
morning  of  Christmas-eve,  we  of  the  younger  room*  were 
gathered  round  the  closet  in  the  wall,  wherein  were  deposi- 
ted our  little  money-boxes,  to  receive  a  portion  of  their  con- 
tents. Away  we  flew  to  the  "Sisters'-House,"  to  makt 
our  purchases.  A  dollar  went  a  great  way  in  those  days. 
Behold  us  returning  across  the  corner  of  the  green,  hands 
and  aprons  full ! 

Let  me  see  what  you  have  there  ?  Gingerbread,  wafenv 
doughnuts,  a  bunch  of  small  wax-candles,  exquisitely  mould- 
ed  wax-figures  of  a  cat,  deer,  sheep,  and,  apropos  to  the 
time,  a  cradle,  with  its  little  occupant  imbedded  in  mo*; 
bundles  of  candy,  dried  fruits,  and  branches  of  fragrant  box ! 
We  gather  round  dear  Sister  Caroline  Shubb,  and  to  her 
care  confide  our  treasures. 

Out  into  the  play-ground  we  hasten,  our  comfortable 
and  spacious  room  is  too  circumscribed  in  limit  for  the  ex- 
uberance of  our  spirits ;  a  game  at  snowballs,  and  then,  wits 
or  without  gloves,  no  mittens,  we  Philedelphians  and  New- 
Yorkers  begin  to  build  snow  cities  in  different  cornes  of 
the  yard.  Drawing  a  circle  we  pile  up  a  wall,  in  the  cen- 
tre a  mound,  on  which  we  plant  a  flag ;  round  this  we  rafiy, 
and  then,  as  boys  say  at  marbles,  the  M  hardest  fend  ofiT 
Incessantly  fly  the  balls,  until  one  or  the  other  fort  is  de- 
molished, the  victors  proclaiming  their  city  pre-eminent  is 
every  excellence.  With  glowing  cheeks  and  stinging  handi 
we  assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell ;  in  procession 
the  three  rooms  move  on  to  the  refectory,  the  youngest  m 
each  room  leading.  Silently  we  stand  in  our  place*,  oa 
either  side  of  the  three  tables ;  a  word  is  spoken,  and  a 
hundred  youthful  voices  chant  forth  praise  to  the  Giver  of 
all  Good,  and  implore  his  blessing  on  their  food.  The 
meal  is  taken  in  silence ;  in  order  we  move  back  to  oar 
rooms,  to  prepare  for  the  evening  service  in  the  church. 

At  early  twilight  the  bell  tolls,  the  large  centre-door  of 
the  Old-House  is  thrown  open,  hand  in  hand  the  youngest 
girls  in  the  school  lead  the  way.  Two  sisters  have  charge 
of  each  room.  As  the  sisters  of  the  youngest  room  pass  oat, 
the  second  room  follows  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on  to  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth;  the  three  latter  occupying  whet 
was  called  the  '*  New-House,"  a  building  on  the  ofmosjts 
extremity  of  the  play -ground,  but  within  the  enclosures  of 
the  school  The  young  ladies  in  the  three  last  rooms  wars 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Two-and-two,  in  oar 
simple  caps  and  pink  ribbons,  we  walk  beneath  the  dark- 
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■arched  passage  to  the  church.  Two  tows  of  long,  low- 
■backed  benches  occupy  the  centre  of  (he  building.  We  enter 
ait  a  door  on  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  the  youngest  children 
leading  the  way,  and,  taking  their  seats  at  the  end  of  the  first 
bench  nearest  the  middle  aisle,  the  sisters  of  the  room  at  the 
other  end,  the  second  room  is  seated  on  the  next  bench,  and 
•jo  on  to  the  end.  Two  hundred  fair  girls  are  here  assem- 
bled, themselves  the  unconscious  centre  of  attraction  to  all 
eyes,  flirtation  and  coquetry  being  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  middle  aisle  are  seated  the 
male  part  of  the  congregation ;  on  a  bench  the  whole  length 
of  the  church,  on  either  side,  are  seated  the  strangers.  On 
the  female  side,  the  greater  part  of  this  bench  is  occupied 
by  what  were  called  the  "  great-girls,"  that  is,  girte  of  an 
age  between  childhood  and  womanhood ;  they  were  distin- 
guished by  having  their  caps  tied  with  the  same  flat-bow 
of  ribbon,  but  of  a  bright  cherry  colour.  The  married 
women  tied  their  caps  with  blue,  and  widows  with  white 
ribbon ;  not  a  bonnet  was  seen.  On  a  platform,  raised  one 
or  two  steps  from  the  floor,  and  extending  from  door  to  door, 
were  placed  two  benches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit, 
and  on  these  sat  the  oldest  men  and  the  oldest  women  of 
.  the  village. 

I  forget  the  order  of  the  evening  service,  but  the  music 
was  ravishing ;  instrumental  music  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, together  with  vocal.  After  the  benediction  had  been 
pronounced,  women,  bearing  trays,  on  which  were  small 
white  mags  of  delicious  coffee,  passed  through  the  church, 
distributing  to  every  individual ;  they  were  followed  by 
others,  bearing  large  baskets  filled  with  small  loaf-cakes ; 
these,  in  like  manner,  were  distributed.  This  ceremony 
was  called  the  "  Love-feast."  The  mugs  being  retaken, 
the  sisters  again  appeared,  each  one  bearing  a  separate 
tray,  filled  with  small  wax-candles,  inserted  in  a  small 
square  of  wood  painted  green.  Each  person  in  the  church 
took  one— all  were  burning. 

And  now  commenced  the  return.  The  congregation 
stood  in  silence  to  witness  the  procession  of  children,  the 
youngest  again  leading,  with  their  tapers  burning.  It  was 
not  through  a  darkened  archway  that  we  now  passed — a 
glorious  illumination  of  wax-lights,  brilliant  eyes,  and  joyous 
faces,  cheered  the  hearts  of  all  beholders,  and  as  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  the  elder  girls  vanished  from  sight,  a  "  Merry 
Christmas,"  and  K  God  bless  you,"  were  the  aspiration  of 
every  heart 

At  the  earliest  dawn,  the  morning-bell  roused  us  from  our 
blissful  dream.  Descending  the  entries  leading  to  our  re. 
epective  rooms,  we  stood  in  the  dim  twilight  on  either  side 
of  the  closed  door;  at  a  given  signal,  the  Christmas  Hymn 
arose,  triumphantly  proclaiming,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace  and  good- will  to  men."  The  door 
is  opened,  our  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  sudden  brilliancy. 
Hundreds  of  wax-tapers,  arranged  in  lines  of  light,  mark  out 
the  portion  of  the  long  table  allotted  to  each  girl — within 
these  bright  enclosures  our  purchases  of  the  previous  day 
are  fancifully  disposed.  Beneath  the  tiny  box-tree  reposes, 
on  a  diminutive  bed  of  moss,  the  speckled  deer;  in  an  op- 
posite corner,  a  little,  old-fashioned  shepherd  tenth  his  pa- 
tient flock ;  a  portly  Dutch  doll  watches  over  the  safety  of 
the  Lilliputian  cradle.  Bundles  of  tapers  are  in  readiness  to 
continue  the  illumination  through  the  day ;  for,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  to-morrow's  sun,  our  shutters  remain  unopened. 
Wails  of  gingerbread  impart  a  substantial  look  to  each  little 
domain,  while  raisins,  almonds,  sugar-plums,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  cake,  promise  full  employment  to  each  happy  pro- 
prietor. Our  kind-hearted  sisters  have  decorated  the  walls 
with  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  bright  winter-berries.    The 


delicious  Christmas  breakfast,  who  can  forget— the  triangu- 
lar piece  of  Moravian  sugar-cake,  a  feast  for  an  epicure. 

Happy  days !  happy  days ! — The  orphan  found  kind  neigh- 
bours in  the  dear  Old-House— where  are  ye  now  ?         s.  k. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 


"Pour!  pour!  pour!  There  is  no  hope  of  its  leaving 
off" — says  a  lady,  turning  away  from  the  window  ;  ••  you 
must  make  up  your  mind,  Louisa,  to  stay  at  home,  and  lose 
your  romps,  and  have  a  whole  frock  to  sit  in  at  dinner,  and 
be  very  unhappy  with  mamma." 

"  No,  mamma,  not  that ;  but  don't  you  think  it  will  hold 
up  ?  Look,  the  kennels  are  not  quite  so  bad ;  and  those 
clouds — they  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  were.  It  is  getting 
quite  light  in  the  sky." 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  says  the  lady,  at  once  grave  and 
smiling :  "  but  you  are  a  good  girl,  Louisa ;  give  me  a  kisB. 
We  will  make  the  day  as  happy  as  we  can  at  home.  lam 
not  a  very  bad  play-fellow,  you  know,  for  all  I  am  so  much 
bigger  and  older.** 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  know  I  never  enjoy  my  cousin's  com- 
pany half  so  much,  if  you  don't  go  with  me ;  but  (here  two 
or  three  kisses  are  given  and  taken,  the  lady's  hands 
holding  the  little  girl's  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  looking  fondly 
into  hers,  which  are  a  little  wet) — but — but  don't  you  think 
we  really  shall  be  able  to  go — don't  you  think  it  will  hold 
up  V    And  here  the,child  returns  to  the  window. 

"  No,  my  darling,  it  is  »et  in  for  a  rainy  day.  It  has  been 
raining  all  the  morning ;  it  is  now  afternoon,  and  we  have, 
I  fear,  no  chance  whatever." 

"  The  puddles  don't  dance  quite  as  fast  as  they  did,"  says 
the  little  girl. 

••  But  hark  !"  says  the  lady ;  "  there' t  a  furious  dash  of 
water  against  the  panes." 

"Tit .'"  quoth  the  little  girl  against  her  teeth ;  "  dear  me ! 
It's  very  bad,  indeed ;  I  wonder  what  Charles  and  Mary  are 
thinking  of  it." 

"  Why,  they  are  thinking  just  as  you  are,  I  dare  say ;  and 
doing  just  as  you  are,  very  likely, — making  their  noses  flat 
and  numb  against  the  glass." 

The  little  girl  laughs,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  mtmma 
laughs  and  kisses  her,  and  says,  "Come ;  as  you  cannot  go  to 
see  your  cousins,  you  shall  have  a  visiter  yourself.  You  shall 
invite  me  and  Miss  Nayler  to  dinner,  and  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  the  little  room,  and  we  will  have  your  favour- 
ite pudding,  and  no  servant  to  wait  on  us.  We  will  wait 
on  ourselves ;  little  child,  and  behave  well ;  and  you  shall 
tell  papa,  when  he  comes  home,  what  a  nice  and  I  will  try 
to  be  a  very  great,  good,  big  girl  I  was." 

*«  Oh,  dear  mamma,  that  will  be  very  pleasant.  What  a 
nice  kind  mamma  you  are,  and  how  afraid  I  am  to  vex  you, 
though  you  do  play  and  romp  with  me." 

"  Good  girl !  But — Ah,  you  need  not  look  at  the  window 
any  more,  my  poor  Louisa.  Go  and  tell  cook  about  the  pud- 
ding, and  we  will  get  you  to  give  us  a  glass  of  wine  after  it, 
and  drink  the  health  of  your  cousins,  so  as  to  fancy  them 
partaking  it  with  us;  and  Miss  Nayler  and  I  will  make  fine 
speeches,  and  return  you  their  thanks ;  and  then  you  can 
tell  them  about  it,  when  you  go  next  time." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  mamma,  so  I  can ;  and  how  very 
nice  that  will  be ;  and  Til  go  this  instant  about  the  pudding ; 
and  I  don't  think  we  could  go  as  far  as  Welland's  now,  if 
the  rain  did  hold  up ;  and  the  puddles  are  worse  than  ever." 

And  so,  off  runs  little  fond-heart  and  bright-eyes,  happy  at 
dining  in  fancy  with  her  mother  and  cousins  all  at  once, 
and  almost  feeling  as  if  she  had  but  exchanged  one  holiday 
for  another. 

The  sight  of  mother  and  daughter  has  made  us  forget  our 
rainy  day.  Alas!  the  lady  was  right,  and  the  little  child 
wrong,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  to-day's  clearing  up.  The 
long- watched  and  interesting  puddles  are  not  indeed  "  worse 
than  ever" — not  suddenly  hurried  and  exasperated,  as  if 
dancing  with  rage  at  the  flogging  given  diem:  they  are 
worse  even  than  that,  for  they  are  everlastingly  the  same : 
— the  same  full,  twittering,  dancing,  circle-making  over- 
flowings of  gutter,  which  they  have  been  ever  since  five  in 
the  morning,  and  which  they  mean  to  be,  apparently,  till 
five  to-morrow. 

Wash !  wash !  wash !  The  window-panes,  weltering,  and 
dreary,  and  rapid,  and  misty  with  the  rain,  are  like  the  face 
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of  a  crying  child  who  is  afraid  to  make  a  noise,  bat  who  is 
resolved  to  be  as  "  aggravating"  as  possible  with  the  piteous 
ostentation  of  his  wet  cheeks^-weeping  with  all  his  might, 
and  breathing,  with  wide-open  mouth,  a  sort  of  huge,  wilful, 
everlasting  sigh,  by  way  of  accompaniment  Occasionally 
he  puts  his  hand  over  to  his  ear,-— hollow, — as  though  he 
feared  to  touch  it,  his  master  having  given  him  a  gentle 
pinch :  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  stoops  with  bent  head 
and  shrugged  shoulders,  and  one  lifted  knee,  as  if  in  the  en- 
durance  of  a  writhing  anguish. 

You  involuntarily  rub  one  of  the  panes,  thinking  to  see 
the  better  into  the  street,  and  forgetting  that  the  mist  is 
made  by  the  rain  on  the  other  side.  On  goes  the  wet  as 
ever,  rushing,  streaming,  running  down,  mingling  its  soft 
and  washy  channels ;  and  now  and  then  comes  a  clutter  of 
drops  against  the  gloss,  made  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

Clack,  meantime,  goes  the  sound  of  pattens  ;  and  when 
you  do  see,  you  see  the  street  almost  deserted, — a  sort  of  lay 
Sunday.  The  rare  carriages  drive  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  the 
hackney-coaches  lumber  along,  glossy  (on  such  occasions 
only)  with  the  wet,  and  looking  as  old  and  rheumatic  as  the 
poor  coachmen,  whose  hats  and  legs  are  bound  with  straw ; 
the  rainspouts  are  sputtering  torrents ;  messengers  dart  along 
in  oil-skin  capes ;  the  cry  of  the  old  shrimp-seller  is  hoarse ; 
the  postman's  knock  is  ferocious. 

If  you  are  out  of  doors,  woe  betide  you,  should  you  have 
gone  out  unprepared,  or  relying  on  a  coach.  Your  shoes 
and  stockings  are  wet  through,  the  latter  almost  as  muddy 
as  the  dog  that  ran  by  just  now  without  an  owner ;  the  rain 
washes  your  face,  gets  into  the  nape  of  your  neck,  makes  a 
spout  of  your  hat.  Close  by  your  ears  comes  roaring  an 
umbrella,  the  face  underneath  it  looking  astonished  at  you. 
A  butcher's  boy  dashes  along,  and  contrives  to  come  with 
his  heel  plump  upon  the  exact  spot  of  a  loose  piece  of  pave- 
ment, requisite  for  giving  you  a  splash  that  shall  embrace 
the  whole  of  your  left  leg.  To  stand  up  under  a  gateway 
is  impossible,  because  in  the  state  you  are  in,  you  will  catch 
your  "  death  o'cold  ;"  and  the  people  underneath  it  look  at 
you  amazed,  to  think  how  you  could  come  out "  such  a  day, 
in  such  a  state."  Many  of  those  who  are  standing  up,  have 
umbrellas ;  but  the  very  umbrellas  are  wet  through.  Those 
who  oass  by  the  spot,  with  their  oil  or  silk  skins  roaring  as 
above  (a  sound  particularly  distressing  to  the  non-possessors) 
show  that  they  have  not  been  out  of  doors  so  long.  Nobody 
puts  his  hand  out  from  under  the  gate- way  to  feel  whether  it 
is  still  raining.  There  can  be  no  question  of  it  The  only 
voluntary  person  visible  in  the  street  is  a  little  errand-boy, 
who,  because  his  mother  had  told  him  to  make  great  haste, 
and  not  get  wet  feet,  is  amusing  himself  with  double  zest, 
by  kicking  something  along  through  the  gutter. 

In  private  streets,  the  pavement  is  washed  clean ;  and  so 
it  is  for  the  moment  in  public ;  but  horrible  will  be  the  mud 
to-morrow.  Horses  are  splashed  up  to  the  mane  ;  the  legs  of 
the  rider's  overalls  are  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  ditch  ; 
poor  girls  with  bandboxes  trip  patiently  along,  with  their  wet 
curls  over  their  eyes  and  a  weight  of  skirt  A  carriage  is 
coming  down  a  narrow  street ;  there  is  a  plenitude  of  mud 
between  you  and  the  wheels,  not  to  be  eschewed  ;  on  dash 
they,  an8  give  you  three  beauty  spots,  one  right  on  the  nose. 
Swift  has  described  such  a  day  as  this  in  lines  which  first 
appeared  in  the  "  Tattler,"  and  which  hearty,  unenvying 
Steele  introduces  as  written  by  one,  "  who  treats  of  every 
subject  after  a  manner  that  no  other  author  has  done,  and 
better  than  any  other  can  do."  [In  transcribing  such  words, 
one's  pen  seems  to  partake  the  pleasure  of  the  writer.]  Swift, 
availing  himself  of  the  license  of  a  different  age,  is  apt  to 
bring  less  pleasant  images  among  his  pleasant  ones,  than 
suit  everybody  now ;  but  here  follows  the  greater  part  of 
his  verses : — > 

M  Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour. 
By  sure  prognostics,  when  to  dread  a  shower : 
while  ram  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine, 
You'll  spend  in  coach  hire  more  than  save  in  wine.— 
A  coining  shower  your  shooting  corns  presses, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coffee*  bouse  is  Dulrnan  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complaint  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  table  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings 


Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  qnem 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  bat  not  so  dean. 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  when,  taming,  atop 
To  rail ;  she,  tinging,  $tiU  whirls  on  her  men, — 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn'd  the  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life  ; 
And,  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
Twai  doubtful  which  was  rain  and  which  was  da 
Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  *— 
His  only  coat, — where  dost  confused  v*ith  rain. 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  ■train  ? 


"  Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood 

Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shoos  in  crowds  the  draggled  female*  sly, 
Pretena  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spool's  abroach, 
Stays  till  u»  fair,  yet  teems  to  em  a  coach. 
The  tuck'd-op  sempstress  walks  with  haatj 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiTd  umbrella's  i 
There  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Wbigw 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Box  d  in  a  chair,*  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din, 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen  ran  them  throughj 
Lsoooon  struck  toe  outside  with  his  spear, 
And  each  imprison'd  hero  quaked  for  fear." 


The  description  concludes  with  a  triumphant  i 
a  gutter,  more  civic  than  urbane. 

How  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  day  has  been  taught  b? 
implication  in  various  pages  throughout  our  writings,  espe- 
cially in  those  where  we  have  studied  the  art  of  maiiof 
everything  out  of  nothing,  and  have  delivered  immense  ob- 
servations on  rain-drops.  It  may  be  learned  in  the  maarb 
which  appeared  in  a  late  work  on  a"  Dusty  Day.**  Tat 
secret  is  short  and  comprehensive,  and  fit  for  trying  oca* 
sions  of  all  sorts.  Think  of  something  superismr  to  it  ;— 
make  it  yield  entertaining  and  useful  reflection,  as  the  raia 
itself  brings  out  the  flowers.  Think  of  it  as  a  bemgnsst 
enemy,  who  keeps  you  indoors,  or  otherwise  pots  year  pat* 
losophy  to  a  trial,  for  the  best  of  purposes, — to  fertilise  year 
fields,  to  purify  your  streets  against  contagion, — to  freshes 
your  air  and  put  sweets  upon  your  table,  to  furnish  life  visa 
variety,  your  light  with  a  shadow  that  sets  it  off,  your  pee* 
with  smiles  and  descriptions.  When  the  summer  num. 
Heaven  is  watering  your  plants.  Fancy  an  insect  grosmaf 
at  it  under  his  umbrella  of  rose-leaf.  No  wiser  is  the  an 
who  grumbles  under  his  gateway ;  much  less  over  his  port 
wine.  Very  high-bred  ladies  would  be  startled  to  learn  tsa: 
they  are  doing  a  very  vulgar  thing  (and  hurting  their  teav 
pers  to  boot)  when  they  stand  at  a  window,  peevishly  ok. 
jecting  to  the  rein,  with  such  phrases  as  "  Dear  me !  hoar 
tiresome !" — My  lady's  maid  is  not  a  bit  leas  polite,  wfata 
she  vows  and  "  purtests,"  that  it  is  "  quite  contrary  f—ss 
if  heaven  had  sent  it  on  purpose  to  thwart  her  ladyship  sad 
her  waiting-woman !  By  complaint  we  dwindle  and  subject 
ourselves,  make  ourselves  little-minded,  and  the  slaves  of 
circumstance.  By  rising  above  an  evil,  we  set  h  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  render  it  a  small  object,  and  live  in  a  nobier 
air. 

A  wit,  not  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  pegs  wits 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  has  given  a  good  leaeoa  on  the 
subject,— Green,  in  his  poem  on  the  "  Spleen," — a  teacher 
the  fittest  in  the  world  to  be  heard  upon  it,  because  be  vat 
subject  to  what  he  writes,  and  overcame  it  by  the  cultirs. 
tion  of  sense  and  good-temper.  Some  bookseller  with  s 
taste,  who  deals  in  that  species  of  publication,  should  give  as 
a  new  edition  of  this  poem,  with  engravings.  Wilkie,  Nat- 
ready,  and  others,  might  find  subjects  enough  to  fiirnnh  s 
design  to  every  page. 

11  In  rainy  days  keep  double  guard. 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard ; 
Wkuh  Wee  those  fish  by  senior*  met, 
Fly  highest  when  their  wings  awe  wet. 
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Id  each  dull  weather  so  unfit 
.To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit, 
When  cloud*  one  yard  of  azure  sky 
That's  fit  for  simile  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks, 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books ; 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 
That  mem'ry  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  windows  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  worm  remark : 
Or  to  some  coffee- house  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  the  day. 
And  from  the  hipp'd  discourses  gather 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather ; 
Then  seek  good-humour'd  tavern-chums, 
And  play  at  cards,  but  for  small  sums ; 
Or  with  the  merry  fellows  quaff; 
And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh, 
Or  drink  a  jooo-serious  cup 
With  eoult  who've  took  their  freedom  up, 
And  let  my  mind,  beguiled  by  talk, 
In  Epicurus*  garden  walk, 
Who  thought  it  heaven  to  be  serene ; 
Pain*  hell ;  and  purgatory,  spleen.11 


'*  Thain  up  a  child  ia  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  be 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  says  the  veritable  pro- 
verb, and  bo  maintains  the  writer  of  the  following  able 
essay,  which  both  parents  and  children  should  read  and 
remember:  * 

Let  us  follow  the  laws  of  nature :  she  consigns  us,  at 
our  birth,  neither  to  the  care  of  a  pedagogue,  nor  to  the 
tutelage  of  a  philosopher,  but  entrusts  us  to  the  love  and  the 
caresses  of  a  young  mother.  She  calls  around  our  cradle 
the  most  graceful  forms,  the  most  harmonious  sounds, — for 
the  sweet  voice  of  woman  becomes  still  sweeter  for  child- 
hood ;  in  fine,  all  that  is  delightful  on  earth  nature  bestows 
upon  us  in  our  early  age  ;  the  bosom  of  a  mother  on  which 
to  repose,  her  sweet  looks  to  guide,  and  her  tenderness  to 
instruct  us. 

The  governour  par  excellence  is  the  being  to  whom  our 
inclinations  lead  us ;  the  pupil  must  understand  the  roaster ; 
in  their  relations  all  should  be  tenderness,  suitableness  and 
conformity,  and  thus  it  is  that  nature  adapts  the  mother  to 
the  child.  See  with  what  care  she  brings  the  two  beings 
together,  by  the  combination  of  beauty,  grace,  youth,  sprighu 
linees  of  disposition,  and,  above  all,  by  the  heart  Her 
patience  replies  to  curiosity,  and  her  sweetness  to  petulance ; 
the  ignorance  of  the  one  is  never  cast  down  by  the  pedan- 
try of  the  other ;  one  would  say  that  the  reason  of  both 
grows  at  the  same  time,  so  much  is  the  superiority  of  the 
mother  softened  down  by  love  ;  and  then,  the  frivolity,  the 
love  for  pleasure,  the  taste  for  the  marvellous,  which  are 
blamed  with  so  little  reflection  in  woman,  is  an  additional 
link  between  the  mother  and  child.  Everything  draws  them 
near  to  each  other ;  their  likings  and  their  contrasts ;  and 
in  the  distribution  which  nature  has  made  of  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, and  vigilance,  she  points  out  to  us  strongly  and 
affectionately  the  being  to  whom  she  is  desirous  of  confiding 
our  weakness.  In  general,  it  is  not  sufficiently  observed  that 
children  only  understand  what  they  see,  and  comprehend 
only  what  they  feel — sentiment  in  them  always  precedes 
intelligence ;  therefore,  to  those  who  teach  them  to  see,  who 
awakens  their  tenderness,  belong  all  the  happiest  influences. 
Virtue  is  not  merely  taught,  it  is  inspired:  the  talent  of 
women  consists  especially  in  the  circumstance,  that  what 
they  desire,  they  make  us  love— a  delightful  means  of  mak- 
ing us  value  it. 

But  a  prince,  a  king,  what  can  be  learn  from  a  woman? 
That  which  St  Louis  learned  from  Blanche ;  Louis  XII. 
from  Marie  de  Cleves ;  Henry  IV.  from  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
Out  of  sixty-nine  monarchs  who  have  worn  the  crown  of 
France,  only  three  have  loved  the  people  ;  and,  remarkable 
circumstance,  all  three  were  brought  up  by  their  mothers. 
You  will  say  that  the  high  thoughts  of  politics  require  more 
learned  interpreters ;  that  a  Bossuet  is  not  too  much  to  in- 
struct the  great  dauphin,  and  a  Montausier  to  direct  him. 
Be  it  so,  if  you  can  always  find  a  Bossuet  or  a  Montausier ; 
and  yet  I  am  fearful  of  an  education,  which  eould  inspire 
the  prodigious  "  JHecours  ntr  Vhistorie  unwerselle?'  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  sublime  language  would  be  likely  to 
overpower  the  brain  of  so  frail  a  creature  ;  and  in  reading 
these  pages,  which  dante.  me  and  absorb  my  attention,  I 


find  myself  regretting,  for  this  child,  the  stories  of  Made- 
moiselle Bonne  and  Lady  Sensee.  Do  you  not  think  that 
after  having  been  bowed  down  during  several  hours  beneath 
the  instructions  of  so  powerful  an  intellect,  the  dauphin 
would  not  feel  the  desire  to  recreate  himself  with  hie  valets? 

A  preceptor  may  descend  without  effort  to  the  level  of 
bis  pupil ;  he  may  form  a  religious  heart,  an  honest  man,  a 
good  citizen,  and  he  will  have  done  his  alL  And  what  ia 
there  in  this  mission  which  a  woman  would  not  be  able  to 
do?  Who  better  than  a  mother  can  teach  us  to  prefer 
honour  to  fortune,  to  cherish  our  fellow-creatures,  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate,  to  elevate  our  souls  to  the  source  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  infinite  ?  An  ordinary  preceptor  counsels 
and  moralizes;  that  which  he  offers  to  our  memory,  a  mother 
ingrafts  in  our  hearts ;  she  makes  us  love  that  which  he  can 
at  most  but  make  us  believe,  and  it  is  by  love  that  she  leads 
us  to  virtue. 

Struck  by  the  little  care  generally  bestowed  upon  the 
education  of  women,  and  by  the  irresistible  influence  which 
they  exert,  the  celebrated  Sheridan  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  for  them  in  England  a  national  education.  He 
transmitted  his  plan  to  the  queen,  and  invited  her  to  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  "  Women  govern 
us,"  said  he,  "  let  us  try  to  render  them  perfect ;  the  more 
they  are  enlightened,  so  much  the  more  so  shall  we  be.  On 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  women  depends  the  wisdom 
of  men.  It  i$  by  women  that  nature  write*  on  the  heart  of 
man." 

This,  as  may  be  perceived,  was  a  great  idea,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  which  its  execu- 
tion would  have  exerted  on  Old  England.  In  it  were  com* 
prised  a  moral  and  political  revolution,  an  improved  govern- 
ment, humanity  in  Ireland,  civilization  in  the  Indies,  morali- 
ty by  the  side  of  industry,  &c. ;  for  woman  thus  instructed 
will  never  engrave  on  the  heart  of  man  anything  but  the 
dictates  of  evangelical  charity,  and  of  the  noblest  sacrifices 
to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Our  pretensions,  however,  do  not  rise  so  high.  We 
neither  reckon  upon  kings,  queens,  nor  universities,  to  assist 
the  country,  but  solely  upon  maternal  influence — an  in- 
fluence which  is  exerted  on  the  heart,  which  through  the 
heart  may  direct  the  mind,  and  which,  in  order  to  save  and 
regenerate  the  world,  only  requires  to  be  properly  directed. 

This  influence  exists  everywhere, — it  everywhere  deter- 
mines our  sentiments,  our  opinions,  our  tastes,  it  everywhere 
decides  our  fate.  MThe  future  destiny  of  a  child,"  said 
Napoleon,  ••  is  always  the  work  of  its  mother  f*  and  the 
great  man  took  pleasure  in  repeating,  that  it  was  owing  to 
his  mother  that  he  had  raised  himself  so  high.  A  reference 
to  history  will  justify  these  words ;  and  without  supporting 
our  argument  by  the  memorable  examples  of  Charles  IX. 
and  of  Henry  IV.,  of  the  pupil  of  Catherine  and  that  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  we  may  ask,  was  not  Louis  XIII.  like  his  mother, 
weak,  ungrateful,  and  unhappy  ?  Always  in  contradiction, 
and  yet  always  submissive  ?  Do  you  not  recognize  in  Louis 
XIV.  the  passions  of  a  Spanish  woman,  die  gallantry  at  the 
same  time  sensual  and  romantic,  the  terrours  of  the  bigot, 
the  pride  of  the  despot,  who  requires  the  same  prostration 
before  the  throne  as  before  the  altar  ?  It  boa  been  said,  and 
I  believe  it,  that  the  women  who  gave  birth  to  the  two 
Corncilles  possessed  a  great  soul,  an  elevated  mind,  and  a 
dignified  manner ;  that  she  resembled  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi ;  that  these  were  two  women  of  the  same  mould. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  of  the  young  Arouet,  epiri- 
tuelle,  jesting,  coquettish,  and  of  loose  manners,  impressed 
the  genius  of  her  son  with  all  her  peculiarities;  she  excited 
in  his  soul  the  fire  which,  while  it  gave  light,  consumed ; 
which  produced  so  many  chefe-cFaiuvre,  and  dishonoured 
itself  by  so  many  immoral  tales. 

Twenty  volumes  would  not  suffice  to  collect  all  the  pro- 
minent examples  of  maternal  influence.  A  child  of  the 
people,  Kant,  loved  to  repeat  that  he  owed  everything  to 
the  pious  care  of  his  mother.  This  good  woman,  though 
herself  without  instruction,  Had  nevertheless  instructed  him 
in  the  greatest  of  all  sciences— that  of  morality  and  virtue. 
In  her  walks  with  her  son,  she  explained  to  him,  with  the 
aid  of  good  sense  alone,  what  she  knew  of  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  she  thus  inspired  him  with  the  love  of  his  Cre- 
ator. •*  I  shall  never  forget,'*  said  Kant,  in  his  old  age, 
M  that  ft  is  she  who  caused  to  grow  the  good  which  is  in 
my  soot" 

Not  leas  fortunate  than  Kant  was  the  illustrious  Quvier, 
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who  received  from  his  mother  the  first  lessons  by  which  his 
genius  was  developed :  with  an  instinct  peculiarly  maternal, 
she  directed  his  tastes  towards  the  study  of  nature. 

"  I  used  to  draw  under  her  superintendence,"  says  Cuvier, 
in  the  MS.  memoirs  which  he  has  left  to  his  family,  "  and  I 
read  aloud  books  of  history  and  general  literature.  It  is 
thus  that  she  developed  in  me  that  love  of  reading,  and  that 
curiosity  for  all  things,  which  were  the  spring  of  my  life/' 
This  great  man  attributed  to  his  mother  all  the  pleasure  of 
his  studies  and  the  glory  of  his  discoveries. 

But  the  most  striking  example  of  this  beneficent  or  fatal 
influence  may  be  found  in  the  lives  of  two  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  present  age.  To  the  one,  fate  had  given  a 
mother,  foolish,  mocking,  full  of  caprice  and  pride,  whose 
narrow  mind  was  only  expanded  by  vanity  and  hatred :  a 
mother  who  pitilessly  made  a  jest  of  the  natural  infir- 
mity of  her  child ;  who  alternately  irritated  and  caressed 
him,  and  at  last  despised  and  cursed  him.  These  corrosive 
passions  of  the  woman  became  profoundly  ingrafted  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  man  ;  hatred  and  pride,  anger  and  disdain, 
boiled  within  his  breast,  and  like  the  burning  lava  of  a  vol- 
cano, suddenly  overspread  the  world  with  the  torrents  of  a 
malevolent  harmony. 

Upon  the  other  poet  beneficent  fate  had  bestowed  a 
mother,  tender  without  weakness,  and  pious  without  for- 
mality,—one  of  those  rare  mothers  which  exist  to  serve  as 
a  model  This  woman,  young,  beautiful  and  enlightened, 
shed  over  her  son  all  the  light  of  love ;  the  virtues  with 
which  she  inspired  him,  the  prayer  which  she  taught  him, 
addressed  themselves  not  merely  to  his  intellect,  but  by  be- 
coming implanted  in  his  soul,  elicited  divine  Bounds— a 
harmony  which  ascends  unto  God.  Thus  surrounded  from 
the  cradle  with  examples  of  the  most  touching  piety,  the 
child  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  under  the  tuition  of  his 
mother;  his  genius  resembled  incense,  the  perfumes  of 
which  are  diffused  over  the  earth,  but  which  only  burns  for 
heaven. 

Come  then,  now,  with  the  morality  of  a  college  or  the 
philosophy  of  a  pedant,  and  modify  these  maternal  influ- 
ences ;  try  to  re-form  Byron  and  Lamartine ;  you  will  al- 
ways arrive  too  late  ;  the  vessel  is  soaked  through ;  the  cloth 
has  acquired  its  fold  ;  and  the  passions  of  our  mothers  are 
become  to  us  a  second  nature.  Here  is,  however,  a  power, 
always  acting  beneath  our  eyee,  an  invariable  love,  a  crea- 
tive will,  (the  only  one,  perhaps,  on  earth  which  seeks  but 
for  our  happiness,)  left  without  direction  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  for  want  of  enlightenment  and  education* 


Without  as  much  as  "  with  your  leave,"  or  "  by  your 
leave,"  my  masters,  we  shall,  9an$  ceretname,  forthwith 
proceed  to  ran  our  polished,  keen-edged,  editorial  pen- 
knife— a  present,  by  the  way,  from  a  kind-hearted  lady 
friend,  who  cut  our  acquaintance  in  consequence  of  the 
non-publication  of  a  poem  she  was  good  enough  to  send 
us  some  time  ago— through  the  columns  of  this  foreign 
periodical,  and  help  ourselves  to  the  last  song  from  the 
world-admired  muse  of  Thomas  Moore.    In  the  absence 
of  an  international  copyright  law,  this  is  all  fair,  square 
and  above-board ;  as  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  a  well- 
written  pamphlet,  published  a  week  or  two  since  in  this 
city,  by  Mr.  John  Campbell,  who,  in  common  with  several 
other  very  worthy  citizens,  for  whose  sentiments,  on  other 
subjects,  we  entertain  all  due  and  proper  respect,  is  of! 
opinion  that  English  authors  have  no  right  whatever  to ! 
any  remuneration  for  their  productions— simply  because  j 
they  are  foreigners ;  and  that  American  authors  ought  not  i 
to  have,  either  in  law  or  equity,  any  control  over  their  j 
literary  property  beyond  the^borders  of  our  own  republic ! 
of  letters.    Well,  so  be  it    We  are  not  at  all  particular, 
being  in  no  mood  just  now  to  M  argufy  the  topic,'*  and 
having  the  rest  of  the  copy  to  furnish  for  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  New  Mirror.    Yet,  (we  must  have  our  say,) 
we  do  live  in  hopes  that  the  day  will  come,  remote  though 
it  be,  when  the  productions  of  the  mind  will  find  equal 
protection  with  those  of  the  hand,  and  when  erUbing 


from  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  literary  vineyajd « _ 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  the  acta  of  baa- 
congress  and  parliament  In  the  meantime,  bowerr. 
we  shall  follow  the  example  of  our  contemporaries,  btc 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  we  acorn  to  think  ourselves  bene 
than  others,  and  we  must  live  by  our  vocation,  and  e*. 
tinue  to  blend  occasionally  a  few  exotica  with  the  rc>» 
flowers  that  we  every  week  weave  into  a  garland  far  2- 
nocence  and  beauty.  But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  far 
the  abstracted  song.  Here,  then,  it  ia,  in  all  its 
sweetness,  having — unlike  some  other  travelled  * 
tions"  from  fatherland,  that  could  be 
none  of  its  good  qualities  by  a  voyage  across  me  sea,  sat 
a  few  days  residence  in  this  country: 

Long  yean  have  pass'd,  old  friend,  since  we 

First  met  in  life  s  young  day ; 
And  friends  long  lov'd  by  thee  and  me, 

Since  then  have  dropp'd  away :     » 
But  enough  remain  to  cheer  us  on, 

And  sweeten,  when  thus  we're  met, 
The  glass  we  fill  to  the  many  gone, 

And  the  few  who*re  left  us  yet. 

Our  locks,  old  friend,  now  thinly  grow, 

And  some  hang  white  and  chill ; 
While  some,  like  flow'ri  'mid  auioinVs  anew, 

Retain  youth's  colour  still. 
And  so,  in  our  hearts,  though  one  by  one. 

Youth's  sunny  hopes  have  set, 
Thank  heaven,  not  all  their  light  is  gone. 

We've  some  to  cheer  us  yet 

Then  here's  to  thee,  old  friend,  and  long 

May  thou  and  I  thus  meet, 
To  brighten  still  with  wine  and  song 

This  short  life  ere  it  fleet 
And  still  as  death  comes  stealing  on, 

Let's  never,  old  friend,  forget, 
Ev'n  while  we  sigh  o'er  blessings  gone, 

How  many  are  left  us  yet. 

At  about  a  league  from  St  Philippe,  on  the  road  to  Vale- 
ria, in  Spain,  an  ancient  bridge  spans  a  river,  whits,  b 
that  part  of  its  course,  is  frequently  very  turbulent  Tx 
circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  structure,  whica  a 
called  the  '*  widow's  bridge,*'  are  well  known  to  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  are  very  musically  tofc  a 
the  annexed  sweet  and  touching  ballad : 

In  the  kingdom  of  Valentia 

A  widow  had  a  son. 
And  centred  hope  and  happiness 

In  that  beloved  one. 
Though  young,  and  rich,  and  lovely, 

To  suitors  sne  was  coy ; 
"  No  love  have  I,"  she  oft  would  say, 

"  Save  for  my  cherished  boy.7* 

Tojrive  a  splendid  tournament 

The  king  he  bad  agreed, 
The  widow's  son  with  ardour  burned. 

To  mount  his  gallant  steed. 
%  The  lady,  weeping,  gave  consent ; 

Embracing  him,  the  said, 
•*  Tarry  beyond  three  days,  and  you 

Will  find  your  mother  dead  !" 

Away  he  galloped  with  his  suite, 

Nor  stopped  until  he  stood 
Beside  a  rough  and  foaming  ford, 

Then  plunged  into  the  flood. 
Alas,  his  courser  struggles,  sinks. 

And  drags  him  to  the  deep. 
Bereaved,  unhappy  mother,  O 

It  is  for  tbee  I  weep ! 

The  tutor,  old,  a  ghostly  man, 

Stricken  with  grief  and  fear. 
Returned  to  pour  the  tale  of  death 

Into  the  mother's  ear. 
Her  cries  at  first  were  loud  and  long; 

She  filled  the  air  with  grief ; 
But  soon  she  stood  with  fixed  eyas, 

For  tears  refused  relief— 
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Giving  to  wo  no  utterance, 

But  locked  it  in  her  breast; 
And  in  a  voice  made  low  by  light, 

The  reverend  man  addressed : 
u  To  the  shore  of  those  fell  waters  I 

Will  instantly  repair ; 
Yon  shall  conduct  me,  holy  man, 

To  seek  for  comfort  there : 

M  There,  with  the  riches  TposseM 

An  arched  bridge  to  build 
Across  the  raging  torrent,  where 

My  blessed  son  was  killed. 
This  shall  assuage  my  bitter  wo ; 

For  when  the  work  is  o'er, 
No  mother  else  will  ever  feel 

The  misery  I  deplore. 

M  And  when  I  die,  I  would  be  laid 

Amidst  this  river-weed ; 
Upon  a  stone  to  mark  my  grave, 

The  traveller  shall  read : — 
1  Here  rests  a  mother' ■  sad  remains 

Whose  earthly  race  is  run, 
Her  griefs  are  o  er,  her  soul  has  sought 

To  join  her  sainted  son.' " 

She  went ;  and  overcharged  with  grief, 

Fell  dead  upon  the  shore  ! 
They  placed  her  where  she  wished  to  lie, 

Then  arched  the  torrent  o'er. 
And  when  the  bridge  was  finished,  4ew 

Passed  o'er  for  many  a  year, 
Unless  with  slow  and  sorrowing  step, 

To  drop  a  pitying  tear. 


CHIT-CHAT  OF  NEW-YORK. 
raoM  the  coRassroiiDBHCK  or  thk  hatiowal  urrtLLiajtHCEE. 

JWw-  Tvrk,  January  18. 

Thus  is  more  room  in  the  city — for  General  Tom  Thumb 
ie  departed.  His  littleness  sailed  this  morning  for  England 
— **  or  so  they  say."  Hie  "  last  levee"  yesterday  was  at- 
tended by  three  thousand  two  hundred  people !  I  observe 
from  my  window,  however,  that  his  house  still  stands  upon 
the  high  pole  in  front  of  the  Museum — bo  that,  possibly,  Mr. 
Barnum  hae  "  a  contrary  wind"  in  reserve,  and  he  may  be 
•*  unavoidably  detained"  another  week. 

A  lew  gentlemen  (Mr.  Philip  Hone  apparently  the  mover 
of  the  project)  have  combined  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  Clevenger's  Statue  of  a  North  American  In- 
dian. The  circular  addresses  the  business  men  of  the  city, 
and  the  statue,  if  purchased,  will  be  presented  to  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association.  Three  thousand  dollars  is  the 
sum  fixed  upon,  five  hundred  of  which  are  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  immediate  relief  of  Mrs.  Clevenger  and  her 
children.  It  wculd  strike,  perhaps,  even  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  fund  with  surprise  to  tell  them  that  the  statue 
they  are  to  purchase  is  possibly  still  lying  unquarried  in  the 
mountains  of  Carrara.  Clevenger  is  dead,  but  his  genius 
stands  pointing  its  finger  to  a  rude  block  of  marble,  in  which 
lies,  unseen,  a  complete  and  immortal  statue,  waiting  only  for 
the  chisel  of  the  mechanical  workmen  to  remove  the  rough 
stone  that  encumbers  it  That  finger  is  seen  and  obeyed 
three  thousand  miles  away,  (by  the  committee  with  Mr. 
Philip  Hone  at  its  head,)  and  the  reluctant  money  will  be 
forthcoming  and  on  its  way  to  Italy  in  a  month,  and  the  sta- 
tue will  be  found  and  finished,  imported  and  exhibited  at 
Clinton  Hall !  (Plain  matter-of-fact,  all  this,  and  yet  it 
sounds  very  like  poetry  !>  I  was  told  by  Thorwalsden, 
when  at  Rome,  that  there  were  several  of  his  statues  he  had 
never  seen.  They  were  finished,  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, when  they  were  moulded  in  clay.  They  were  then  cast 
in  plaster  by  the  mechanics  who  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  the 
plaster  models  were  sent  to  Carrara,  where  there  is  a  large 
village  of  copyists  in  marble  living  near  the  marble  quarries* 


From  Carrara  the  statues  were  sent,  when  finished,  to  Co- 
penhagen, their  ultimate  destination,  and  Thorwalsden,  on 
his  subsequent  visit  to  his  native  country,  saw  them  for 
the  first  time.  The  cost  of  delivering  Clevenger's  statue 
from  the  womb  of  the  mountain  impregnated  by  his  genius 
will  be  about  one  thousand  dollars— -a  round  fee  for  the 
accouchement  of  the  stony  mother  of  "  a  North  American 
Indian!" 

Whoever  does  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Intelligencer 
does  it  so  well  that  I  carefully  avoid  trenching  upon  his 
ground  by  anything  but  local  or  anecdotical  mention  of  new 
books.  Bume*9  Letters  to  Clarinda  will  naturally  fall  un- 
der his  notice.  Many  people  are  disappointed  in  them — 
expecting,  naturally,  to  find  a  poet's  love-letters  better  writ- 
ten than  another  man's.  I  think  the  contrary  would  natu- 
rally be  true.  Fine  writing  is  an  arm's-length  dexterity,  and 
the  heart  works  only  at  close  quarters.  I  should  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  a  poet's  love-letter  if  it  were  not  far  within 
his  habitual  tact  and  grace.  Besides,  in  strong  emotion,  the 
heart  flies  from  the  much-used  channels  of  language,  and 
tries  for  something  newer  to  its  own  ear,  and,  while  an  or- 
dinary man  would  find  this  novelty  in  poetical  language,  a 
poet  would  seek  to  roughen  and  simplify  and  break  up  the 
habitual  art  and  melody  of  his  periods.  By  the  way,  the 
name  of  Burns  reminds  me  of  a  little  anecdote  I  heard  told 
with  some  humour  by  Campbell,  at  a  dinner-party  in  Lon- 
don. Count  D*Orsay  and  Barry  Cornwall  were  present,  and 
they  were  drawing  out  the  veteran  bard  as  to  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  great  men  who  were  setting  stars  when  he  was 
rising.  "  I  was  dining  one  day  with  Bums,"  said  Campbell, 
"  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  celebrities,  had  his  Bozzy 
worshipper,  a  friend  who  was  always  in  his  company.  I 
have  forgotten  his  name.  Burns  left  the  room  for  a  moment, 
and,  passing  the  bottle  to  his  friend,  I  proposed  to  drink  the 
health  of  Mr,  Burns.  He  gave  me  a  look  of  annihilation. 
'  Sir,'  said  he, '  you  will  always  be  known  as  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  posterity  will  talk  of  Burns.' "  Such  an  anecdote  makes 
one  look  round  in  alarm,  to  see  if  there  are  not  some  unre- 
cognized manonoms  in  our  time,  whom  we  are  profaning, 
unaware,  with  our  Mister-y. 

It  rains  in  Broadway — as  it  has  often  done  before,  it  is 
true  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  particularly  wet  rain,  for  there  is 
an  old  black  beggar  standing  in  front  of  St  Paul's,  holding 
out  his  hat  for  what  must  be,  at  any  rate,  a  diluted  charity. 
At  a  fair  calculation  (and  I  have  watched  him  while  writing, 
for  the  last  two  hours)  every  tenth  passenger  puts  something 
into  his  hat  His  gray  wool  must  hold  more  water  than  his 
leaky  hat,  and,  at  least,  it  acts  like  a  sponge— on  the  passers- 
by.  Begging,  as  yet,  is  a  good  trade  in  America,  and  I 
think  that  New- York,  particularly,  is  a  place  where  money 
has  little  adhesiveness — easily  made  and  readily  given  away. 

Palmo's  new  opera  houee  in  Chambers-street  is  nearly 
completed,  and  the  Cassandra  of  promise  is,  for  once,  fully 
credited.  Every  body  seems  to  believe  that  opera  and  bal- 
let will  always  be  fashionably  and  fully  supported  in  New- 
York.  Palmo  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  energy,  and  the 
want  of  these  amusements  will  draw  the  supply  of  artistes, 
musical  and  balletesque.  Castellan  persists  in  going  to 
Europe  at  this  crisis,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  heard  Signora 
Borghese  at  a  private  musical  party  the  other  evening,  and 
should  think  her  a  "good  card" — her  personal  attractions 
and  her  talent  at  giving  expression  to  her  music  by  action 
and  play  of  feature  compensating  somewhat  for  the  want  of 
finish  in  her  voice  and  execution.  I  understand  that  Palmo 
is  to  give  a  private  rehearsal  and  supper  to  the  cognoscenti 
before  the  opening  of  his  opera. 
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THE  NEW  MIRROR. 


THE  MIRROR  LIBRARY. 

Wb  have  long  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uni- 
form edition  of  our  favourite  authors.  In  this  gregarious 
world,  ten  thousand  may  have  together  what  one  cannot 
have  alone,  and  we  wish  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our 
coveted  library  by  having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this 
combination  we  can  have  it  cheap — (that  is  to  say  a  book 
of  poems  which  costs  a  dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  Lon- 
don, we  can  have  for  a  shilling) — and  instead  of  a  higgledy- 
piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one  short  and  one  tall,  one  fat  and 
one  thin,  we.  may  have  them  of  one  symmetrical  shape, 
beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our  and  your  liking.  You 
will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books,  and  we  will  throw  you 
in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the  author,  and  what  we 
think  of  his  works ;  and  for  our  trouble  in  proof-reading, 
publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay  ourselves 
out  of  that  little  un-miased  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind 
steps.  We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who 
would  undertake  a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they 
were  completely  out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us) 
there  was  a  demand  for  them  which  might  justify  the  edition. 
Against  advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our 
friends  copies  to  read,  by  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the 
Mirror,  for  a  price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  print, 
ing  and  circulating.  To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  or- 
ders for  them  came  in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press, 
that  we  published  a  very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling 
freely,  and  it  then  occurred  to  us  very  naturally,  that  one  of 
two  things  must  be  true :— either  the  publishers  were  per- 
fect cormorants  as  to  the  profits  they  expected  from  books, 
or  else  they  were  not  always  infallible  judges  as  to  what 
works  would  selL  The  next  thought  was  an  easy  one. 
Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  better  judgment  and  entailer 
expectations  as  to  profit,  publish  as  handsome  and  cheap 
editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works  were  not,  now,  easi- 
ly come  at  ?    "  Let  us  try !"  said  Enterprise. 

Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  had  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same 
cheap  form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  call- 
ed for  as  the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Paces  Woaxs  of  N.  P. 
Willis — (your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear 
reader !)  Our  dear  ally,  General  Morris,  had  also  extra. 
duced  his  popular  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with 
the  same  electric  rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  "  Letters 
from  Under  a  Bridge"*  will  be  ready  in  a  day*  or  two,  and 
Pencilunqs  bt  the  Wat  are  in  preparation  and  will  be 
issued  in  a  week  or  two.  The  advertisement*  will  duly 
announce  all  these.  We  would  say,  en  passant,  of  "  Pen. 
cillingB,"  that  only  one  third  of  them  have  ever  been  repub- 
lished, either  here  or  in  England.  The  first  English  edition 
(the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well  in  London)  wss  printed 
from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror,  which  had  found  its  way 
out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent  in  France,  even  that 
imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by  the  proof-readers. 
The  American  edition  (long  ago  out  of  print)  was  a  literal 


*  The  •»  Letter*  from  Under  a  Bridge"  were  written  hi  a  secluded 
flan  of  the  Valley  of  the  Suequehannah.  The  author,  after  several 
yean  residence  and  travel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-time  tranquillity  for  hla  household  gods.  Moat  of  the 
letters  were  written  in  the  full  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  again  into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
terval of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
flow  of  his  thoughts  daring  a  brief  enjoyment  of  tha  kind  of  life 
alone  best  suited  to  his  disposition  as  well  as  to  his  better  nature,  the 
hook  is  Interesting  to  himself  and  to  those  who  love  him.  As  pic- 
turing faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  of  in- 
toxicated life  In  the  gayest  circles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  curious  to  the  reader.    ■ 


copy  of  this  incomplete  English  one,  and  now,  fir  tan  ftf 
time,  "  Pencilling!!  by  the  Way"  will  be  printed  it*  ssssV 
some  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  ] 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  oar  own  weeks  *£#*>! 
ning  of  a  "  library  of  favourite  authors.9*  TWa  1 
above.  But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  } 
titlepage,  that  yon  can  bind  up  or  leave  oat,  at  at  4 
your  pleasure.  Each  author  will  be  separately  ] 
we  shall  so  arrange  it  that  whatever  yon  mmm%{mm\*B 
republications  will  bind  into  an  integral  sns*  sbbbbbbbbB 
volume. 

There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  fallowing  ssjuVJbt 
one  shilling : — 

Sacred  Poems,  by  N.  P.  Willis. 

Poems  of  Passion,  do. 

Lady  Jane  and  Humorous  Poems,  do. 

Soros  and  Ballads,  by  G.  P.  Morris.  9 

The  Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water-LovsvIb/  fefL 
Morrjs. 

Our  first  selection,  to  follow  these,  is  Ba 
his  Songs  and  Odes — which  will  be  ready  in  •  1 
We  think  this  book  as  well  worth  having  as  1 
temporary  literature.  We  have  written  a  j 
Barry  Cornwall  at  different  times,  and  we 
with  a  test  untiring.  He  is  a  warm,  sweet,  traeVfje]  s»s%> 
ral  poet  of  the  affections,  and  everybody  who  ejaenftvfs> 
try  should  possess  his  book.  The  latest  *-*»—*■»  tRsttafc 
in  three  parts,  and  will  make  two  extras,  one  safe, 
be  immediately  ready.  On  the  cover  wfll  be  | 
count  of  a  breakfast  with  him  in  London  (from ' 
and  the  criticisms  we  have  since  written  upon  fcts>| 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  tins,  1 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  onr  : 
public  generally.    We  will  not  name  them 
two  of  them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  1 
ing — they  were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  I 
replace.    We  can  venture  to  promise,  that,  < 
own  works  aside,)  no  series  of  uniform  lit 
guage  will  be  choicer,  or  better  worth 
price — let  alone  a  shilling ! 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  say  that  we  1 
in  our  Library  series  nothing  which  will 
in  the  New  Mirror*    The  New  Mirror  itself^ 
dent,  will  be  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Library  tafti 
sue  and  shape,  and  containing,  of  course,  tbM 
literature  that  we  can  choose  or  procure.    The  ] 
is  our  pride.    We  shall  spare  no  labour  upon  st>  I 
be  worthy  of  the  constellation  to  which  it  is  I 
we  know  how  to  make  it  so.    And  now,  dear  j 
commend  to  your  purchase  and  piesereeltssi  1 
Library — for,  by  shillings  thus  expended  1 
ing  of  sacrifice,  you  will  gradually  create  a  ] 
licious  reading,  into  which  you  can  retreat  1 
be  rid  of  care  or  weariness. 


"  J.  H.  C."  writes  us  a  very  sensible  letter, 
particularly  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  fnllnswisajj 
"  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  even 
should  be  more  encouraged.    Though  we  maw. 
a  Byron  or  a  Scott,  we  yet  have  many  a  Hunt  sjtj 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  country — perhaps  of 
try— that  we  admire  nothing  but  est 
or  standard  for  other  than  the  highest  degree  at 
The  poetry  enclosed  in  our  correspondent's 
did  lines  in  it,  but  wants  finish  sadly.    It  it 
powerful  talent  as  it  shows,    and  we  shall  net 
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NUMBER  19. 


I  .     r.-.*. 


Edith  now  flew  to  the  door.  It  yielded  not.  one  juiucjkeu , 
again  and  again,  and  shook  the  latch  convulsively.  No  an- 
swer was  given,  but  she  could  hear  the  sobs  and  prayers  of 
Gaity,  beseeching  some  one  to  unbar  the  door.  The  sturdy 
Jacques,  however,  waited  for  no  permission,  but,  seizing  a 


To-morrow,  dearest,  I  will  come  for  you." 

M  To-night,  to-night,"  interrupted  Gaity,  "  O  let  me  go  to- 
night Do  not  leave  me  again,"  she  cried,  clinging  tightly 
around  her.    "  O,  no,  let  us  go— now— this  moment !" 
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CONVALESCENCE. 
This  picture  of  a  reflned  and  graceful  creature  resuming 
her  fayourite  pursuits  after  illness  has  a  sweet  sentiment 
about  it  which  every  one  will* appreciate  and  understand. 


THE  DISCARDED. 

(COHCLUDKD.) 

It  was  now  May.  The  long,  dreary  winter  had  passed ; 
once  more  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves ;  gaily  the  birds 
warbled  amid  their  branches,  filling  the  air  around  with  their 
sweet  melody.  The  beautiful  flowers,  too,  sprung  up  with 
the  bright  green  grass,  and  all  nature  rejoiced  in  the  glad 
presence  of  spring. 

But,  alas !  there  was  no  spring  in  the  heart  of  the  poor 
forsaken  Gaity.  Her  slender  form  had  wasted  away  until 
it  seemed  too  frail  to  support  its  lovely  burthen ;  her  cheeks 
were  sunken  and  colourless  as  marble  ;  her  beautiful  hair 
had  lost  its  brightness,  save  where  the  silver  thread  already 
gleamed  naturally  among  the  tresses  of  the  doomed  girl  Her 
eye,  too,  now  shone  with  a  strange  and  terrible  brilliancy. 

Whether  it  was  the  mental  suffering  she  ever  endured  for 
her  wretched  lot,  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  her  lover,  the 
reflection,  too,  that  she  was  an  outcast  from  her  family,  with 
a  parent'stcurse  ever  ringing  in  her  ears ;  whether  it  was 
this,  or  the  constant  companionship  of  mat  most  hideous  old 
crone  whom  her  father  had  placed  about  her,  which  har- 
rowed her  soul  to  madness,  is  difficult  to  determine — but  the 
fatal  reality  was  accomplished — Oaity  was  a  maniac  ! 

Much  physical  suffering,  too,  had  the  poor  girl  endured. 
Compelled  by  hunger  to  eat  food  from  which  her  father's 
menials  would  have  turned  away  in  scorn ;  at  times  almost 
perishing  with  cold,  and  shut  out  from  that  pure  air  where, 
tike  a  bird,  she  had  ever  roved  in  freedom ;  alas !  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Reason  forsook  her  throne. 

For  hours  now  would  the  poor  girl  pace  with  rapid  steps 
around  the  walls  of  her  prison ;  shrieking  wildly,  and  call- 
ing, with  the  most  piteous  lamentations,  on  her  father— on 
Onowahoo  to  release  her.  Again,  with  wild  dance  and 
song,  she  would  exhaust  her  feeble  strength.  Sometimes 
she  would  fancy  herself  again  flying  with  Onowahoo  from 
her  father's  roof;  or  that  she  was  listening  to  that  heavy 
curse ;  for  on  her  knees,  while  she  would  beat  her  breast 
and  weep,  she  would  pray  her  father  not  to  curse  her.  It 
was  not  always  thus ;  there  were  times  when,  for  a  few 
hours,  Reason  resumed  her  empire ;  yet  who  can  tell  whether 
the  mental  struggles  she  then  endured  were  not  more  dread- 
ful  than  even  the  raving  paroxysms  of  insanity ! 

It  was  during  one  of  these  lucid  intervals  that  Gaity  one 
morning  saw  two  persons  approaching  the  house,  and  one  a 
female.  With  what  eagerness  she  watched  them !  as  they 
drew  near  her  heart  throbbed  tumultuously ! 

M  Edith !  Edith !"  she  shrieked,  as  she  recognized  the 
light  step  of  her  sister. 

Edith  eagerly  raised  her  head  to  that  solitary  window,  re- 
vealing the  spectral  face  of  Gaity,  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the 
glass.  With  a  joyful  wave  of  the  hand,  and  a  cry  of  delight, 
Edith  now  flew  to  the  door.  It  yielded  not  She  knocked ; 
again  and  again,  and  shook  the  latch  convulsively.  No  an- 
swer was  given,  but  she  could  hear  the  sobs  and  prayers  of 
Gaity,  beseeching  some  one  to  unbar  the  door.  The  sturdy 
Jacques,  however,  waited  for  no  permission,  but,  seizing  a 


billet  of  wood,  he  soon  beat  in  the  boarded  casement,  and 
springing  through  the  opening,  he  drew  Edith  carefully 
within.  The  next  moment  Gaity  had  fainted  on  the  bo- 
som of  her  sister ! 

It  were  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Edith, 
at  the  situation  in  which  she  found  her  sister. 

"  O  father,  cruel  father,  is  it  you  have  done  this  I"  she 
exclaimed. 

Pressing  the  insensible  form  to  her  breast,  she  kissed  that 
pale,  altered  face,  while  tears  of  pity  and  indignation 
streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

At  last,  with  a  low  moan,  Gaity  opened  her  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  upon  her  sister. 

"  Gaity,  dear  Gaity,  have'  I  found  you  at  last!"  sobbed 
Edith. 

"  Who  calls  Gaity  7"  she  replied,  springing  from  the  arms 
of  her  sister,  her  eyes  flashing  with  insanity.  "  Who  calls 
Gaity  7  Gaity  is  dead.  They  buried  her  with  Onowahoo 
under  the  dry  leaves.  Ha— ha— ha !  You  are  late  to  the 
bridaL"  Then,  advancing  on  tip-toe  to  Edith,  she  said — 
"  Come,  I  am  ready  !  Hush !  tread  softly !  Don't  awaken 
mother ;  she  sleeps.  There,  now  row  quickly  I  See !  the 
Sloe-blossom  will  gladden  the  lodge  of  Onowahoo !" 

She  then  seized  the  hand  of  Edith,  and  hurried  her  up  the 
creaking  stairs. 

"  Here  is  another  birdie,  Nell,"  she  cried,  in  evident  de- 
light.   "  Ha— ha— ha !  She  it  caged,  too .'"     N 

"  Oh,  my  God,  this  is  indeed  terrible  !  Gaity,  dearest 
Gaity,  don't  you  know  me F  cried  Edith;  "have  you  for- 
gotten me !" 

But  Gaity  made  no  answer ;  apparently,  her  mind  now 
wandered  to  the  scene  of  her  capture,  for,  with  a  horrible 
shriek,  she  now  called  on  Walter  for  mercy. 

"  Bind  me— bind  me— but,  O !  Walter,  take  off  that  chain 
from  Aim— from  Onowahoo.  Have  you  no  mercy?  No — 
no— no  1" 

In  this  manner  her  ravings  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  at  length,  perfectly  exhausted,  she  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  Edith,  who,  as  she  became  more 
quiet,  had  folded  her  to  her  bosom  and  wept  over  her  in 
agony. 

She  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information  rrom 
the  miserable  old  woman  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Apparently 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  Edith,  she  had  crouched  down  in  a 
corner,  and  to  all  her  questions  only  answered : 

"  Go  away— go  away." 

Long  did  the  heart-stricken  Edith  watch  by  the  side  of 
the  poor  manaic,  and  the  shades  of  night  were  already  fall- 
ing when  the  sufferer  opened  her  eyes. 

The  fit  had  passed  off,  and  Gaity,  now  bursting  into  team, 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  Edith,  murmuring,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice : 

"  It  is  no  dream,  then,  dearest  Edith  ?  You  have  come  to 
take  me  away  ?  You  will  carry  me  to  my  mother  F  (Alas, 
she  knew  not  that  dear  mother  was  dead !)  "  Dear  Edith, 
O  take  me  tone/" 

"  Yes,  dearest  Gaity,  you  shall  go  home,  but  not  to-night 
To-morrow,  dearest,  I  will  come  for  you." 

"  To-night,  to-night,"  interrupted  Gaity,  "  O  let  me  go  to- 
night Do  not  leave  me  again,"  she  cried,  clinging  tightly 
around  her.    " O,  no,  let  us  go — now — this  moment !" 
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Edith,  at  length,  succeeded  in  calming  the  agitation  of 
Gaity,  and,  after  assuring  her  that  the  next  day  she  would 
return,  and  that  she  should  go  with  her  to  her  own  dear 
•home,  she  tore  herself  away  from  her  embraces,  and  with  a 
bleeding  heart  left  the  island. 

On  reaching  home,  Edith  went  immediately  to  her  father's 
room,  where  he  usually  spent  his  evenings  alone. 

Concealment  was  vain.  Throwing  herself  into  his  aims, 
she  cried : 

44  Forgive  me,  father,  but  I  hove  seen  her — I  have  seen 
Gaity!" 

Speechless  with  astonishment,  Mr.  Trevor  gazed  into  the 
pale  face  of  Edith,  now  bathed  in  tears,  who,  sinking  on  her 
knees  and  clasping  his  hand  in  hers,  continued : 

44  O,  father,  father,  forgive  her !  I  conjure  you,  by  the 
memory  of  my  own  dear  mother,  whose  name  I  bear,  and 
of  that  kind  and  gentle  being  who  now  looks  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  child  ;  O,  I  beseech  you 
to  forgive  her.  She  is  dying,  father — yes,  Gaity  is  dying ! 
Father,  the  is  a  monoid  O.  bring  her  home,  she  can  no 
more  offend ;  bless  her  and  forgive  her,  ere  she  dies.  O 
father,  bring  her  home,  or  let  me  go  and  die  with  her !" 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Trevor  was  melted ;  he  folded  his  child 
to  his  breast,  mingling  his  tears  with  hers.  Edith  again 
urged  her  suit,  and  related  every  circumstance  of  her  visit 
to  her  sister,  only  interrupted  by  the  heavy  groans  which  now 
buret  from  the  bosom  of  the  repentant  father. 

•«  Your  brothers  have  deceived  me,"  he  said ;  44  they  have 
always  assured  me  the  poor  child  was  well,  and  that  in  all 
their  conversations  with  her  she  had  never  manifested  any 
repentance  for  her  misconduct." 

44  Alas !  father,*'  interrupted  Edith, 4t  they  have  never  seen 
her — have  never  rpoken  with  her !" 

Basil  and"Walter  were  immediately  summoned,  and  after 
vainly  attempting  to  equivocate,  at  length  confessed  the  part 
they  had  acted. 

44  Out  upon  you !"  exclaimed  the  miserable  father. 
14  What !  are  you  human  !  Did  I  not  entrust  that  wretched 
girl  to  your  charge,  bidding  you  treat  her  with  kindness ! 
Inhuman  brothers !  you  have  murdered  your  meter .'" 

There  was  no  sleep  at  the  Grove  that  night,  and,  ere 
the  dawn  of  day,  Mr.  Trevor,  accompanied  by  Edith  and 
Jacques,  had  set  out  for  the  island. 

Swiftly  now  was  the  boat  propelled  to  the  shore,  and  with 
rapid  step  Edith  flew  along  the  path  conducting  to  the  lone 
abode  of  Gaity,  followed  by  her  father,  trembling  with  agi- 
tation at  the  thought  of  so  soon  meeting  the  victim  of  his 
pride.  As  they  approached  the  house,  Edith  looked  up  at 
the  window,  where  she  had  before  seen  the  pale  face  of 
Gaity.  She  was  not  there.  They  entered  the  bouse— the 
silence  of  the  grave  rested  upon  it  Edith  now  rushed  up 
the  ruined  staircase.  The  room  was  empty.  In  vain  she 
called  her  beloved  sister— echo  alone  replied.  Filled  with 
apprehension  they  now  left  the  house  and  entered  the  forest, 
calling  distractedly  upon  the  name  of  Gaity.  For  some  time 
their  search  proved  fruitless,  when,  suddenly,  the  faint  sound 
of  a  voice  reached  their  ears.  Hastening  eagerly  in  the  di 
rection  from  which  it  proceeded,  Edith  soon  distinguished 
the  tones  of  Nell,  as  if  in  entreaty,  saying : 

44  Come  home,  pretty  bird ;  come  home,  birdie  !M 

Gently  now,  lest  she  might  alarm  her  sister,  Edith  ad- 
vanced. Seated  on  the  ground,  he/  head  reclining  against 
a  tree,  was  Gaity.  Her  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sleep, 
while  a  sweet  smile  rested  on  her  lips.  Wreathed  amid  her 
long  hair,  which  fell  around  her  as  a  pall,  was  a  garland  of 
wild-flowers,  and  her  lap  was  full  of  these  frail  blossoms, 
just  as  in  happy  days  of  childhood  she  bad  plaited  and  woven 


them  into  garlands.  One  arm  hung  listless  at  her  aide ;  the 
other  lay  across  her  lap,  the  long  slender  fingers  still  grasp- 
ing the  flowers.  Over  her  bant  the  old  woman,  as  if  trykg 
to  awaken  her. 

f*  Gaity,  dear  Gaity,  we  have  come,**  cried  Edith,  spray- 
ing to  her  side— but  there  was  no  answer. 

She  toes  dead  ! 

Oh  the  agony  of  that  moment !  The  grief  and  distrac- 
tion of  the  faithful  sister !  The  honour  and  remorse  of  the 
father !  repenting,  now  too  late — the  victim  wae  far  beyond 
his  cruelty  or  his  kindness !  • 

From  what  incoherent  words  they  could  gather  from  tht 
old  woman,  it  appeared  that  Gaity  had  stolen  out  early  that 
morning  through  the  breken  casement  left  by  Jacqee*. 
When  the  poor  girl  found  herself  once  more  inhaling  the 
pure  air  of  heaven,  with  her  foot  again  pressed  on  the  green- 
sward in  freedom,  she  screamed  with  delight.  Lake  a  bird, 
she  flew  from  spot  to  spot,  singing  the  songs  she  used  to 
warble  in  childhood,  clapping  her  hands  in  ecstasy,  sad 
stooping  to  gather  the  wild  flowers  which  sprang  op  in  her 
path.  In  this  manner  she  reached  the  forest ;  and  now  the 
image  of  Onowahoo  was  brought,  by  association,  to  her 
wandering  mind.  With  child-like  glee  she  called  mm  to 
her,  and  then,  as  if  carried  back  to  those  scenes  where  so 
much  of  her  early  life  bad  been  spent,  she  laughed  acd 
chatted  as  though  the  companion  of  her  youthful  sport  was 
even  now  at  her  side.  After  awhile  she  appeared  to  weary, 
and,  calling  Onowahoo  to  sit  beside  her,  she  threw  bene If 
under  a  tree,  and  for  some  time,  laughing  and  singing  by 
turns,  amused  herself  in  entwining  the  wild  flowen  she  had 
gathered  amid  her  hair. 

Death  came  now  in  mercy,  disarmed  of  all  his  tsnout. 
Gendy  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  innocent  brow,  and  she 
sank  into  his  arms  as  a  tired  child  on  the  breast  of  its  mother, 
happy  in  the  delusion  that  her  lover  was  at  her  aide ;  and 
that  the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers  were  the  same  aist 
had  surrounded  her  in  infancy. 

Her  remains  were  borne  from  the  island,  and  placed  at 
the  feet  of  her  mother.  The  flowers  she  had  loved  so  vrC 
sprung  up  around  her  grave,  nourished  by  the  tears  of  her 
mourning  sister,  who  daily  visited  the  spot  where,  released 
from  all  suffering,  her  beloved  Gaity  reposed. 


Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  die  i&4nei 
Gaity,  when,  ope  morning,  Edith  as  usual  bent  her  steps  to 
the  spot  so  sacred  to  her  affections.  She  started,  as  she 
drew  near,  to  perceive  some  person  already  there,  kneels^ 
by  the  grave  of  Gaity !    She  softly  advanced— 

"  Onowahoo !"  she  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  aide. 

He  raised  his  head  slowly,  revealing  indeed  the  features 
of  Onowahoo,  but  so  worn  with  care  and  sarTering  that  c 
was  almost  impossible  for  another  than  Edith  to  hare  recog- 
nized him. 

"  The  Sloe-blossom  sleeps,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  masai      ' 
tone ;  "  she  hears  not  the  voice  of  Onowahoo  !M  j 

44  She  is  in  heaven,"  replied  Edith ;  44  aha  hears  ycc 
there." 

The  Indian  raised  his  head,  and  looking  upward,  as  it  at 
really  saw  the  angel  form  of  Gaity  bending  over  him,  re- 
mained for  a  few  moments  silent,  then,  turning  to  Edith,  he 
said: 

"  Onowahoo  departs  for  ever.  He  has  seen  the  spot  whesc 
the  Sloe-blossom  lies  withered,  and  the  heart  of  Onowahoo 
is  crushed  beneath  1" 

Stooping  and  plucking  a  violet  from  the  grave,  be  was 
about  to  depart,  when,  with  all  the  kind  sympathy  of  t 
woman's  heart,  Edith  took  from  her  neck  a  little  chac 
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woven  from  the  hair  of  Gaity,  and,  placing  it  in  his  hand, 
•aid: 

M  The  tress  of  the  Sloe-blossom  will  bind  the  wounds  of 
Onowahoo." 

He  made  no  reply,  but,  pressing  the  chain  to  his  lips, 
waved  his  hand  to  Edith,  and  turned  into  the  path  which  led 
to  the  forest 

Mr.  Trevor  never  recovered  from  the  shock  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Gaity,  and  lived  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
a  prey  to  remorse  and  wretchedness. 

To  such  as  may  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  Edith,  it  may 
give  pleasure  to  learn  that  she  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  one  who  held  a  high  office  under  Washington,  and  who 
distinguished  himself  nobly  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
that  the  devoted  sister  was  recompensed,  by  many  years  of 
happiness,  for  the  sorrows  she  had  endured  in  early  life. 

Walter  and  Basil  Trevor,  although  they  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty, 
were  detected  in  several  nefarious  transactions  with  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  which  for  some  time  lay  off  and  on  the  harbour  of 
Stonington.  Held  up  to  |he  scorn  of  their  own  countrymen, 
they  were  compelled  to  join  the  British,  and. soon  met  the 
death  they  merited.  c.  h.  b. 

Tr*M§UUdfor  tie  JV«v  Mimrfrcm  the  French  »/  Jute*  Janin. 

THE  VENDEEN  MARRIAGE. 
Baudelot  de  Daxkval  was  the  grandson  of  the  Cesar 
Baudelot  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, own  mother  of  the  regent  Louis  Philippe.  That  wo- 
man, who  threw  so  much  scandal  upon  the  greatest  names  j 
in  France,  who  spared  neither  her  sons  nor  granddaughters, 
could  not  help  speaking  of  Cesar  Baudelot  but  in  terms  of  j 
praise.  Saint  Simon,  that  noble,  jeering  skeptic,  but  candid  j 
man,  eulogizes  the  Baudelots.  It  may  be  imagined,  then, 
that  the  noble  Henri,  bearing  such  a  name,  was  not  tbe  last 
among  the  Vende'ens  to  protest,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  j 
excesses  of  the  revolution.  Baudelot  took  the  part  of  the 
Vende'ens  simply  because  there  was  not  anything  else  for  a 
man  of  his  name  and  disposition  to  do ;  he  fought  as  they  j 
fought,  neither  more  nor  less ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Cathe- 
lineau ;  he  assisted  in  those  giant  battles ;  he  assisted,  laugh- , 
ing  and  singing,  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  where  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  were  not  heard.  What  war,  what  livid  tempest 
was  ever  comparable  with  that  ?  But  it  is  not  my  place  to 
recite  again  what  has  been  related  in  so  many  different 
colours.  It  is  not  my  business  to  recount,  nor  yours  to  listen 
to  the  story  of  the  noble  actions  of  Baudelot  de  DairvaL  I 
wish  merely  to  tell  you  that  one  day  Baudelot,  surprised  at 
a  farm  by  a  detachment  of  blues,  assembled  his  troop  in 


"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  the  farm  is  surrounded  ;  fly,  all 
of  you !  Carry  off  your  women  and  children.  Go,  join  your 
chief,  Cathelineau.  I  will  remain  and  defend  the  door.  I 
can  easily  keep  it  alone  ten  minutes.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred below,  who  will  kill  every  one  of  us.  Adieu,  adieu, 
my  braves !  Think  of  me.  It  is  my  turn  to-day ;  to-morrow 
you  may  be  slaughtered." 

In  those  unparalleled  times,  in  that  unparalleled  war,  they 
were  astonished  at  nothing.  They  did  not  even  think  of1 
their  heroic  struggles,  so  common  in  refined  battles.  In  such 
a  war  of  extermination  as  that  was,  they  had  not  time  to 
contemplate  grandeur  of  soul;  they  had  not  time  to  clothe ij 
themselves  in  heroic  draperies ;  heroism  was  naked,  was ! 
actual.  Thus  the  soldiers  of  Baudelot,  bearing  their  chief 
apeak  in  this  manner,  judged  for  themselves  that  he  spoke 
well,  and  they  obeyed  him  as  simply  as  he  had  ofdetsdj 


them.  They  escaped  by  the  roof  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren. Baudelot,  in  the  meantime,  remained  at  the  door, 
making  as  much  noise  as  forty  men,  haranguing,  disputing, 
knocking  the  floor  with  his  fusil  One  would  have  thought 
a  whole  regiment  was  behind  the  door,  ready  to  fire ;  the 
blues  kept  on  their  guard.  Baudelot  kept  on  the  defensive 
as  long  as  his  voice  served  him. 

But  when  his  voice  failed  him,  and  when  he  judged  his 
troop  had  reached  a  place  of  safety,  the  poor  fellow  grew 
tired  of  the  deception ;  he  felt  ill  at  ease  in  thus  command- 
ing an  absent  troop ;  so,  without  speaking  any  more,  his 
only  care  was  to  barricade  the  door  as  well  as  he  could. 
Then,  having  spoken  like  ten,  he  did  the  work  of  ten.  This 
lasted  some  minutes  longer.  Yet  the  door  soon  began  to 
give  way,  and  the  blues  fired  through  the  crevices.  Baude- 
lot was  not  wounded ;  and,  as  he  had  been  interrupted  in 
his  repast,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  finishing  tranquilly 
his  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  emptying  a  pot  of  piquette, 
saying  to  himself  he  was  making  his  last  meal. 

At  length  the  door  gave  way,  and  the  blues  entered. 
Some  moments  were  necessary  to  remove  the  obstructions 
from  the  entrance,  and  to  reconnoitre  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  of  their  fusils.  The  soldiers  of  the  republic,  with 
searching  looks  and  sabres  in  hand,  held  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  armed  troop  that  had  kept  them  at  bay  so 
long.  Judge  what  was  their  surprise  then,  when,  instead  of 
all  those  men  whose  voices  they  had  distinctly  heard,  they 
saw  only  one  handsome  young  man,  of  tall  stature,  and 
calm  countenance,  eating  tranquilly  his  black  bread,  water- 
ed with  piquette.  The  conquerors  stopped,  mute  with  as- 
tonishment, and  leaned  on  their  fusils,  thus  giving  Baudelot 
time  to  empty  his  last  glass,  and  finish  his  last  mouthful. 

"  Your  health,  gentlemen  !*  said  he,  raising  Ins  glass  to 
his  lips.  "The  garrison  thanks  you  for  the  respite  you 
have  given  them/' 

He  then  arose  and  went  directly  to  the  captain. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  house. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  stand  your  fire.** 

To  his  great  surprise,  he  was  not  instantly  shot  down. 
Perhaps  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  new  recruits, 
who  were  willing  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  before  killing  a 
man.  Perhaps  they  were  struck  with  his  fine  bearing  and 
his  sangfroid,  or  by  the  shame  there  is  always  felt  in  set- 
ting three  hundred  men  to  kill  one  man.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  this  sad  war  there  were  French  sentiments  in 
both  parties. 

They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  confining  his 
hands,  and  conducting  him,  thus  bound  and  well^uarded,  to 
a  manor  in  the  environs  of  Nantes,  formerly  a  light,  elegant 
mansion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  which,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  been  converted  into  a  kind  of 
fortress.  Tbe  master  of  the  house  was  no  other  than  the 
chief  of  the  same  blues  who  had  secured  Baudelot.  Thia 
Breton  nobleman  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  had  sa- 
crificed so  much  of  their  prejudices,  who  had  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  fortunes,  their  titles,  and  even  their  own 
names  in  a  single  day,  without  thinking  of  what  they  had 
promised  their  fathers,  and  what  they  owed  to  their  sons ; 
alike  regardless  of  the  past  and  future,  they  were  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  present  But  let  us  not  reproach  them. 
They  have  either  fallen  under  the  blows  of  the  revolution, 
whose  cause  they  so  faithfully  served,  or  they  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  how  litde  their  sacrifices  have  benefitted 
any  one ;  destitute  of  every  thing  themselves,  they  have 
seen  citizen  France  make  rapid  progress  without  their  aid. 

Baudelot  de  Dairval  was  shut  up  in  the  donjon;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  pigeon-houee  of  his  conqueror.   The  dovee,  driven 
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"  Very  well,  Monsieur,"  continued  Baudelot ;  M 


away  by  the  wan,  had  given  place  to  Choaan  prisoners* 
The  prison  itself  had  preserved  a  quiet  and  gracious  air ;  it 
was  still  covered  with  glittering  slate,  still  surmounted  by  ite 
noisy  weathercock.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  put 
iron  bars  across  the  openings  through  which  the  domestic 
pigeons  escaped  in  the  morning  and  returned  at  evening. 
A  little  straw  was  its  only  additional  furniture. 

To  have  the  pigeon-house  of  a  rustic  manor  for  a  prison, 
appeared  somewhat  original  to  Baudelot  at  first,  and  he 
promised  himself  a  romance  upon  it  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  hands  free.  While  he 
was  thinking  of  his  song  and  his  guitar,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  violin  and  rustic  pipes.  They  were  playing  a  lively 
march.  Baudelot  leaned  on  his  elbow,  and,  by  plying  up  the 
straw  with  his  shoulder,  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  one  of 
the  pigeon-holes,  from  whence  he  saw  the  fete  ;  a  long  pro- 
cession of  young  men,  and  fine  ladies  in  white  robes,  preced- 
ed by  the  village  musicians.  The  procession  advanced  slow- 
ly, every  one  abandoned  himself  to  joy.  The  fete  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  pigeon-house,  or,  if  you  like  it  Better,  the 
tower.  When  passing  the  foot  of  the  tower,  a  young,  hand- 
some person  looked  up  attentively  at  its  summit  She  was 
fair,  her  figure  perfect,  her  air  abstracted.  Baudelot  under- 
stood it  was  known  that  it  contained  s  prisoner ;  and  while 
the  procession  was  passing  on,  our  hero  began  to  whistle 
the  air  of  Richard, 

"In  a  tower  obscure ;" 

for  he  was  a  young  man  versed  in  all  sorts  of  combats  and 
romances,  as  skilful  in  handling  the  sword  as  the  guitar, 
distinguished  on  horseback,  distinguished  in  the  dance,  a 
true  cavalier  in  war  and  in  wit,  such  as  was  seen  then,  bnt 
whom  one  sees  no  longer. 

The  wedding  passed.    If  it  was  not  indeed  a  wedding,  it 
was  a  betrothal    Baudelot  finished  his  singing.    He  heard  . 
a  noise  at  the  door  of  his  prison.    Some  one  entered.  | 

It  was  the  master  of  the  house  himself.  He  had  been  a  j 
marquis  under  Capet,  now  he  was  simply  called  Hamelin  ; 
he  was  a  blue,  and  furthermore,  a  very  honest  man.  The 
republic  governed  him  body  and  soul ;  it  lent  him  his  sword 
and  his  chateau,  nothing  more ;  but  he  had  grown  neither 
cruel  nor  wicked  in  its  service.  The  same  morning  of  the 
day  which  was  now  drawing  near  its  close,  Captain  Hame. 
tin,  for  he  had  been  made  a  captain  by  the  republic,  had 
been  informed  that  some  Chouans  had  stopped  at  his  form. 
At  this  news  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment, 
deferring  his  own  nuptials  to  a  later  hour.  We  know  how 
he  hod  taken  Baudelot  As  soon  as  Baudelot,  the  Chouan, 
was  put  in  a  secure  place,  Captain  Hamelin  returned  to  his 
wedding.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  had  not  caused  him 
to  be  shot  immediately. 

Captain  Hamelin  was  not  such  a  blue  captain  as  to  make 
him  forget  entirely  the  old  hospitable  customs  of  Brittany ; 
he  therefore  thought  himself  obliged  to  pay  a  visit  to  hia 
guest  while  his  friends  were  seating  themselves  at  table. 

•*  What  ean  I  do  to  oblige  you,  Monsieur  7"  said  Hame- 
lin to  Baudelot  I 
"  Seignor  Castellan,"  replied  Baudelot,  bowing,  "  I  ask  I 
yon  as  a  favour,  to  give  me  at  least  the  use  of  one  of  my ! 
hands,  if  you  please.**  | 
"  Both  hands  shall  be  tree,  Monsieur,"  said  Hamelin,  "  if 
you  will  promise  me  to  make  no  attempt  to  escape.  How- 
ever, before  promising  anything,  you  are  to  remember  that 
to-morrow,  at  six  in  the  morning,  you  will  surely  be  con- 
ducted to  Nantes." 

"  And  shot  at  eight,  as  surely  !*  said  Baudelot 
Captain  Hamelin  remained  silent 


my  hands,  and,  unless  rescued,  I  will  engage,  on  my  woes' 
of  honour  as  a  nobleman  and  a  Christian,  to  mason  here 
like  a  clipped  pigeon.** 

Captain  Hamelin  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  alhssoB  of 
the  prisoner,  and  untied  his  hands. 

"Now,"  said  Baudelot,  stretching  out  hie  hands  like  a  man 
fatigued  by  sleep,  "  now,  Monsieur,  I  thank  you,  and  ass 
your  truly  obliged  until  to-morrow,  and  it  will  doc  be  my 
fault  if  my  gratitude  lasts  no  longer." 

•*  If  you  have  any  business,"  said  Hamelin,  "  to  arrange, 
any  will  to  make,  I  can  send  you  writing  materials.** 

Saying  this,  Hamelin  seemed  affected,  and  in  me  heart  he 
was  so,  for  no  one  can  be  a  Breton  with  impunity. 

Baudelot,  seeing  his  host  touched,  took  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  see,  this  simple  word  will,  causes  me  mere 
pain  than  those  other  words,  death  at  Nantes.  Hake 
your  will,  has  recalled  the  loss  of  all  my  kindred.  I  have 
not  one  to  whom  to  bequeath  my  name,  my  sword,  my 
love  and  my  hatred,  the  only  things  left  me.  However 
sweet  and  amusing  it  might  be  to  dispose  of  one's  fortune, 
to  be  generous  even  beyond  the  tomb,  to  imagine,  whta 
writing  one's  lost  benevolent  disposition,  the  tears  of  joy  and 
grief  one  may  cause  to  be  shed  after  death !  It  would  be 
honourable  and  sweet,  would  it  not,  captain  ?  Let  as  think 
of  it  no  longer." 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  some  dinner,"  said  Hameae. 
"  To-day  is  my  wedding  day,  and  my  table  will  be  better  than 
ordinarily  supplied.  My  betrothed  will  herself  serve  you, 
Monsieur." 

Baudelot  perceived,  at  one  of  the  topmost  holes  of  he 
cage,  a  little  daisy,  that  had  been  sown  there  by  one  of  in 
former  inhabitants.  The  pretty  flower  was  balancing  ifcetf 
joyously  in  the  wind.  It  had  already  attracted  his  attendee 
He  plucked  it  and  presented  it  to  the  captain,  saying : 

"  It  is  the  custom  among  us,  captain,  to  present  bridal 
gifts.  Be  good  enough  to  hand  this  little  flower,  which  hsi 
bloomed  in  my  domain,  to  your  bride.  And  now,  captain, 
good  evening,  I  have  kept  you  too  long  from  your  lady  love. 
God  will  remember  your  humanity  to  me,  my  host.  Adieu ; 
may  you  be  happy.  Send  me  some  supper,  for  I  am  hungry 
and  need  repose." 

And  they  separated,  exchanging  by  looks  an  amieasJt 
adieu. 

They  carried  the  dinner  to  the  young  Vendeen.  The 
pretty  Breton  girl,  with  white  teeth,  rosy  lips,  yet  pensm 
air,  becoming  the  timid  maiden  who  bad  seen  so  many 
of  the  proscribed  perish,  served  Baudelot  with  unequaSed 
attention.  She  left  him  no  respite,  no  trace,  until  he  had 
eaten  of  every  dish,  and  tasted  of  every  wine  ;  for  Bsudeki 
was  treated  to  everything  exactly  like  all  the  other  gaesa 
of  the  house.  The  repast  was  magnificent  TTie  pagvoe- 
house  felt  it  It  was  almost  like  those  good  times  noes 
the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  tower  went  to  gather  tfas 
crumbs  of  the  festivals.  Once,  as  the  young  girl  poured  out 
the  Champagne  to  Baudelot,  he  said  : 

••  What  is  your  name,  mon  enfant?" 

"  I  am  called  Marie." 

"  Like  my  cousin.    How  old  are  you  V* 

«•  Seventeen." 
«•  My  cousin's  age." 

Here  his  heart  failed  him,  thinking  of  his  beautiful  rela- 
tive killed  by  the  executioner.  But  he  would  have  bloshed 
to  weep  before  her,  whose  eyes  were  already  filled  with 
tears.    Unable  to  speak,  he  held  out  his  glass  to  her. 

But  the  glass  was  full,  sparkling  joyously  with  Champ**?*, 
and  on  due  gloss  fell  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.    Wt 
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will  not  deceive  our  posterity ;  the  Champagne  sparkled, 
and  the  spring  returned,  even  during  the  reign  of  terrour. 

Seeing  his  glass  full,  Baudelot  said  to  Marie : 

"  You  have  no  glass,  Marie  ?" 

u  I  am  not  thirsty." 

"Oh!  this  wine  you  are  looking  at,  this  sparkling  wine,  does 
not  love  to  be  quaffed  by  man  alone.  It  is  the  good  companion 
of  his  nature.  It  delights  to  be  surrounded  by  guests.  It  is 
the  greatest  support  of  the  fraternity,  of  whom  you  have 
heard,  my  poor  M arie,  and  which  men  understand  so  little. 
Do  me  the  friendship,  then,  to  touch  your  lips  to  my  glass, 
my  pretty  Bretonne,  if  you  wish,  me  to  drink  any  more  of 
this  wine  before  I  die." 

He  raised  his  glass  to  Marie's  lips.  Marie  was  about  to 
taste,  but  the  words  /  die  made  her  heart  swell,  and  her 
team  mingled  with  the  wine. 

44  To  your  health,  Marie,'*  said  Baudelot,  drinking  the 
wine  and  tears  together.  , 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  horn  and  the  noise  of  the 
hautboys,  accompanied  by  violins,  was  heard. 

"  What  is  that  ?*  said  the  young  man,  setting  down  his 
glass,  and  passing  from  enthusiasm  to  gaiety.  "  God  for- 
give me,  it  is  a  ball." 

.  "  Alas .»'  said  Marie,  "  Alas !  Yes,  it  is  a  ball.  My  young 
mistress  does  not  wish  to  dance,  but  her  lover  and  her  father 
wish  it    She  will  be  very  unhappy  this  evening.'* 

"  Oh !  my  good  Marie,  if  you  are  as  good  as  I  believe 
you  to  be,  for  my  sake,  go,  run,  fly,  tell  your  mistress  that 
Count  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  colonel  of  the  light-horse,  asks 
permission  to  present  his  respects ;  or  rather  do  not  say  that, 
Marie.  Rather  go  and  find  my  host,  and  not  his  lady ;  tell 
him  that  his  prisoner  is  sad — that  the  noise  of  the  ball  pre- 
vents him  from  sleeping — that  the  night  will  be  long  and 
cold— -that  it  would  be  charitable  to  tear  an  unfortunate 
young  man  away  from  the  sad  reflections  of  his  last  night — 
that  I  beseech  him,  in  heaven's  name,  to  let  me  attend  his 
ball  to-night— that  he  has  my  word  of  honour  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  escape.  Tell  him  all  this,  Marie  ;  tell  him  every- 
thing your  heart,  your  soul,  prompts  you  to  say.  Speak 
rather  loud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  your  mistress,  and  to  inter- 
est her  for  me ;  and,  thanks  to  thee,  Marie,  I  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. Then,  if  I  am  invited  to  the  ball,  send  your  mas- 
ter's valet-de-chambre  to  me  ;  tell  him  to  bring  me  clean 
linen,  and  powder  for  my  hair.  There  ought  to  be  a  little 
powder  left  in  the  chateau  yet  Tell  him,  also,  to  bring  me 
a  coat  of  his  master's,  and  lend  me  my  sword,  only  to  deck 
myself  for  this  evening ;  I  will  not  draw  it  from  the  sheath. 
Bat  go,  Marie ;  go,  men  enfant" 

And  the  prisoner  by  turns  hastened  and  detained  the 
maiden.  One  could  not  have  helped  smiling  and  weeping, 
at  the  same  time,  had  they  seen  him. 

A  few  moments  after,  Captain  Hamelin's  valet  entered 
the  pigeon-house.  The  valet-de-chambre  was  a  good  old 
man,  very  faithful  to  powder,  very  faithful  to  old  customs, 
very  much  regretting  the  aristocracy,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  a  very  active  one  too.  At  the  French  revolu- 
tion, this  valet  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  importance.  True, 
indeed,  be  had  become  a  member  of  the  municipal  council, 
bat  amidst  his  high  functions,  he  more  than  once  regretted 
the  long  tete-a-tete*  with  the  noble  personages  he  had  dress- 
ed  in  bis  youth.  Although  municipal,  this  coiffeur  was  a 
good  man,  who  had  been  devoted  to  Robespierre,  only  be- 
cause the  latter  was  the  only  man  in  liberated  France  who 
feed  dared  to  preserve  his  powder,  ruffles,  and  embroidered 


He  brought  the  prisoner  a  complete  suit,  which  Captain 
Hamelin  bad  ordered  made  when  he  was  a  marquis,  in  or- 


der to  go  to  court  and  see  the  king,  when  there  was  a  king 
and  court.  The  suit  was  very  beautiful,  very  rich,  and  very 
elegant;  the  linen  very  white,  the  chaussures  very  fine. 
The  host  forgot  nothing,  not  even  the  perfumes*  the  odours, 
and  the  cosmetics  of  a  marquis's  toilette  of  other  times.  Bau- 
delot confided  his  head  to  the  old  valet-de-chambre,  who 
dressed  it  with  the  greatest  complaisance,  but  not  without 
profound  sighs  of  regret  Baudelot  was  young  and  hand- 
some ;  but  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  worn  such 
a  suit.  When,  then,  he  found  himself  all  ready,  all  nisi, 
barbered,  and  animated  by  repose,  and  refreshment,  and 
the  sound  of  the  violins  in  the  distance,  Baudelot  smiled, 
contented  with  himself,  and  recalled  the  delightful  nights  of 
the  masked  balls  at  the  opera  with  Count  Mirabeau. 

On  leaving  the  donjon  his  sword  was  returned  to  him,  re- 
minding him  of  his  oath  not  to  draw  it  It  was  dark  when 
he  crossed  the  garden  to  go  to  the  saloon  of  the  ball. 

The  most  beautiful  revolutionary  ladies  in  the  province 
were  assembled  at  this  festival. *  But  we  know  that  women 
are  not  so  revolutionary  but  that  they  have  a  little  aristo- 
cracy left,  when  a  brave,  witty,  elegant,  young  and  hand- 
some nobleman,  who  was  to  be  shot  the  neat  day,  was  in 
the  case. 

Let  us  return  to  our  story.  The  ball  had  commenced. 
The  betrothed  was  Mademoiselle  de  Mailly,  grand  niece  of 
that  handsome  Mailly  who  was  so  loved  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  She  was  young,  fair,  and  sad,  evidently  un- 
happy at  being  at  a  ball,  and  soon  to  be  married  in  those 
times  of  proscription.  Hers  was  one  of  those  souls  which 
is  very  feeble  until  a  certain  fatal  hour  is  struck  for  them ; 
but  when  the  hour  of  strength  has  sounded,  it  is  over  with ; 
the  feeble  spirit  is  endured  with  invincible  energy ;  the 
heroine  replaces  the  young  maiden ;  the  wreck  of  a  world 
would  not  intimidate  her,  who,  the  moment  before,  shudder 
ed  at  the  least  sign  of  displeasure. 

Eleonore  de  Mailly  was  very  sad,  very  much  dejected.  The 
companionsof  her  childhood  imitated  her  silence  and  dejection, 
and  a  Breton  fete  was  never  seen  so  sad.  Inexplicable  confu- 
sion was  felt  Nothing  went  right  in  the  dance,  or  among 
the  dancers.  The  uneasiness  was  general.  The  young 
men  themselves,  near  young  and  beautiful  ladies,  sought  not 
to  please ;  and  hardly  had  the  ball  begun  when  every  one, 
without  knowing  why,  wished  it  ended. 

All  at  once  the  door  of  the  vast  saloon  opened  slowly. 
Unaccountably,  every  look  was  directed  towards  the  door ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  assembly  bad  but  one  look,  so  eager  were 
they  for  some  relief  to  their  ennui.  Then,  towards  this  door, 
half  opened  as  for  a  spirit,  they  saw  a  fine  nobleman  of  the  court, 
a  lost  type,  a  handsome  gaily  dressed  officer,  enter.  He  wore 
the  costume  of  the  court,  he  had  the  tournure  of  the  court 
The  elegant  manners  of  the  court  This  apparition  offered  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  ennui  of  the  soiree,  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  slowly-opened  door.  Hie  men  and  women,  the 
most  blue,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  were  charmingly  sur- 
prised, on  seeing  all  at  once,  in  their  midst,  a  remnant  of  that 
old  French  society— annihilaied,  alas,  in  twenty-four  hoars. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  an  admirable  sight  to  see  the  young 
proscribed,  whom  death  awaited  on  the  morrow,  coming 
into  a  republican /tie  to  give  life  to  the  dance,  to  bring  back 
gaiety ;  and  who,  on  that  evening,  thought  only  of  one  thing 
-^10  be  amiable  and  to  please  the  ladies,  faithful,  to  the  last, 
to  his  vocation  as  a  French  noble. 

The  entrance  of  Baudelot,  which  I  have  recounted  minute- 
ly, was  only  the  work  of  a  moment  Hardly  bad  he  entered 
the  saloon,  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
ball  He  therefore  went  and  invited  the  first  lady  he  saw, 
like  one  ready  to  fall  in  love.    It  was  the  pretty  blonde, 
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whom  he  had  already  seen  in  the  garden.  She  not  only  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  without  hesitation,  but  with  eagerness, 
knowing  that  republican  punishments  were  the  most  impla- 
cable of  all  punishments,  and  that,  behind  her  partner,  it 
stood  holding  out  its  bloody  hand.  When  the  men  saw 
Baudelot  dancing,  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  they  felt 
ashamed  of  the  little  attention  they  had  hitherto  paid  the 
ladies,  and  in  a  moment,  every  one  was  asked  to  dance. 
The  women,  on  their  part,  accepted  the  invitation,  because; 
they  could  then  have  a  better  chance  of  seeing  Baudelot ; 
oo  that,  thanks  to  the  victim  who  was  about  to  die,  the  ball, 
until  now  so  sad  and  solemn,  took  the  appearance  of  a  real 
fete.  It  seemed  a  contest  who  should  enter  body  and  soul 
into  the  spirit  of  the  dance.  As  to  Baudelot,  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  above  all ;  he  was  the  only  one  in  all  the  crowd 
who  amused  himself  naturally — the  only  one  whose  smile 
was  not  forced — the  only  one  whose  dancing  was  light  and 
graceful.  The  others  seemed  to  take  part  in  the  festival 
from  fear,  and  were  astonished  at  the  aspect  of  the  gay  cava- 
lier, who  danced  without  giving  offence  to  the  gallants,  and 
who  offered  reveries  for  the  ladies.  Baudelot  was  more 
king  of  the  fete  than  the  intended  himself;  more  even  than 
the  affianced  bride,  Baudelot  was  the  betrothed  of  the  scaf- 
fold !  The  ball,  animated  by  so  many  diverse  passions,  by 
so  much  terrour,  by  so  many  bloody  interests,  influenced  the 
guests  in  different  ways.  Baudelot  was  everywhere,  salut- 
ing the  old  ladies,  like  a  king  of  France,  the  young  with 
admiration  and  happiness,  and  the  men  with  the  gay  Ian- 
guage  of  youth,  mingled  with  wit;  even  the  music  he  di- 
rected, calling  for  the  newest  airs;  and  played  himself,  with 
much  spirit  and  correctness,  a  saraband  of  Lully.  Certainly, 
the  hand  which  drew  the  bow  of  the  violin  so  perfectly, 
could  not  have  trembled. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined,  then,  mat  every  look,  every 
smile  was  very  tender,  and  that  more  than  one  sigh  escaped 
every  breast  at  the  sight  of  the  handsome  proscribed.  And 
when,  for  the  third  time,  he  went  to  dance  with  the  queen 
of  the  ball,  the  blonde  affianced,  he  felt  her  small  hand 
tremble  in  his,  and  in  turn  his  own  trembled  ;  for,  casting 
his  glance  upon  her,  be  saw  she  was  deadly  pale. 

"  What  ails  you,  Eleonore  T  said  he.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Madame  ?  In  pity  for,  me,  do  not  tremble  thus  and  look 
so  pale." 

Turning  towards  the  curtains  of  the  saloon,  agitated  by 
the  movement  of  the  dancers,  she  pointed  to  the  first 
glimpse  of  dawn,  just  falling  on  the  curtains. 

"  Do  you  see  the  day  is  breaking?'* 

"  Very  well,  what  if  it  is  day  ?  I  have  passed  the  most 
delightful  night  of  my  life.  I  have  seen  you.  I  love  you, 
and  I  can  say  to  you,  /  love  you  !  for  you  know  the  dying 
speak  the  truth.  And  now,  adieu,  Eleonore,  adieu!  Be 
happy,  and  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Chouan." 

It  was  the  custom  in  Brittany  to  kiss  the  lady's  forehead 
at  the  end  of  the  last  country-dance. 

The  country-dance  ended.  Baudelot  pressed  his  Kps  on 
Eleodore's  forehead.  Eleonore  was  ill,  her  slender  frame 
motionless,  resting  for  support  upon  the  lips  of  Baudelot 
This  lasted  a  second.  She  recovered  her  senses,  and  Bau- 
delot conducted  her  to  a  seat  She  made  him  sit  down  by 
her  Bide,  and  said  to  him : 

"listen!  You  must  go!  Hark,  they  are  putting  the 
horses  to  the  carriage  to  take  you  to  Nantes.  Listen  !  In 
two  hours  you  will  be  shot  Fly,  then,  fly !  If  you  wish,  I 
will  go  with  you.  It  will  not  be  said  you  fled  from  fear, 
but  from  love.  Listen !  if  you  do  not  depart  alone,  or  with 
me,  I  will  fling  myself  under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and 
you  shall  ride  over  my  mangled  corpse." 


She  said  this  in  a  low  tone,  without  looking  at  Bandelet, 
and  almost  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  were  speaking  of  another 
ball. 

Baudelot  did  not  listen  to  her  counsel,  but  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  joy  he  had  never  before  experienced  in  the  deptb 
of  his  heart  "  How  I  love  her,"  said  he  to  I 
When  she  finished  speaking,  Baudelot  1 
14  You  know  very  well,  Eleonore,  that  it  is 
Oh !  yes,  if  I  were  at  liberty,  you  should  have  no  other  bos. 
band  but  me ;  but  I  do  not  belong  to  myself,  nor  to  yea. 
Adieu,  then,  sweet  angel,  and  if  you  love  me,  give  me  back 
the  field  flower  I  sent  you  from  my  donjon — give  h  me, 
Eleonore !  The  little  flower  has  decked  your  bosom ;  it  wffl 
aid  me  to  die." 

Had  any  one  seen  Eleonore  at  that  moment  they  wouk 
have  asked — if  she  dead?  The  silence  was  awful— d* 
music  had  ceased — day  inundated  the  apartments, 

All  at  once,  a  great  noise  of  cavaliers  and  horses  wis 
heard  without  At  this  noise,  which  came  in  die  directka 
of  Nantes,  all  the  women  arose  spontaneously  as  if  to  pro- 
tect Baudelot  But  it  was  the  soldiers  of  Baudelot  hnnedf, 
come  to  deliver  their  chief.  They  had  gained  the  entrance 
to  the  chateau.  They  were  then  in  the  garden,  crying— 
Baudelot!  Baudelot! 

The  Chouans  were  very  much  astonished  to  find  their 
young  chief,  whom  they  believed  loaded  with  irons,  sur- 
rounded by  women,  and  wearing  a  costume  more  splendid 
than  they  had  ever  seen  on  him  before.  The  Gat  question 
Baudelot  asked,  was — " Had  they  entered  the  donjon?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  them,  «•  we  went  there  first,  captain. 
You  will  never  find  it  again,  neither  yon  nor  the  pigeon 
who  inhabited  it.    We  have  torn  it  down." 

11  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Baudelot,  drawing  his  sword, 
"  I  am  disengaged  from  my  word.  I  am  free.  Thsaka, 
my  braves !" 

Then  taking  off  his  chapeau,  "  Madame,"  said  he,  m  a 
voice  full  of  sweetness,  "  receive  the  thanks  of  the  < 
He  then  called  for  a  carriage. 

"A  carriage  is  in  readiness,  captain,1*  said  one  of  msi 
"It  was  going  to  dbnduct  you  to  Nantes,  as  the 
of  the  mansion  informed  us." 

At  the  same  moment,  Baudelot  perceived  HameKn  boned 
with  his  own  cords. 

44  Captain  Hamelin,'*  said  Baudelot,  "  service  for  service. 
Only,  instead  of  untying  your  cords,  let  me  cnt  them ;  they 
shall  no  longer  serve  any  one." 
Then,  as  Eleonore  came  to  herself,  Baudelot  leomued: 
M  Captain  Hamelin,  these  are  sad  times  for  betrothing 
These  times  of  civil  war,  and  blood-shedding,  < 
knows  in  the  morning  but  what  they  will  have  *  ] 
to  watch ;  or,  in  the  evening,  what  enemies  they  will  have  * 
meet  Defer  then,* if  you  please,  your  marriage  until  sue* 
future  day.  See,  your  betrothed  herself  prays  yon  to  do  m. 
My  noble  lady,  allow  the  poor  Chouans  to  re-cooduct  yea 
to  the  Chateau  de  Mailly.** 

The  young  Chouans  set  off  at  full  gallop,  rejoicing  at  bar- 
ing delivered  their  captain,  and  revelling  in  the  rising  sea. 
The  poor  fellows,  they  had  so  little  time  to  enjoy  the  aus> 
All  these  young  soldiers  were  killed  the  same  day,  m  the 
same  battle,  with  the  elder  Catbelineau ;  for  there  were  two 
Cathelineaux  who  died  in  the  same  cause — died  boo  as 
royalists  and  as  Christians. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  immortal,  do  what  they 
may.  Baudelot  de  Dairval  was  not  killed,  althongh  he 
never  left  the  Vendue  for  an  hour.  When  his  country  be- 
came more  tranquil,  he  espoused  Eleonore  de  MsiHy,  end 
Captain  Hamelin  signed  the  contract  as  municipal  sssavtasf. 
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A  letter  from  Rome,  dated  the  twelfth  of  December  last, 
mentions  the  death  of  Madame  Cataiani,  the  most  cele- 
brated cantutrice  of  her  day—44  who/'  says  the  writer, 
"  for.  twenty-two  yean,  held  the  sceptre  of  song." 
Angelica  Cataiani,  who,  as  an  actress  and  ringer,  enjoyed 
an  universal  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  she  was  born,  in  the  year  1784. 
Her  father  was  a  merchant,  and  lived  in  high  respectability, 
but,  from  the  incursions  of  the  French,  lost  all  his  property. 
Very  early  in  life  Cataiani  was  noticed  by  Cardinal  Onorati, 
who,  being  delighted  with  the  power  and  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  recommended  her  to  the  convent  of  Gubio,  with  such 
injunctions  on  its  masters  with  respect  to  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  their  fair  pupil's  talents,  as  soon  rendered  her  the  ac- 
complished subject  of  general  conversation.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  this  house  of  learning  and  religious  repose,  the  fame 
of  her  extraordinary  voice  brought  persons  from  distant  parts 
of  Italy  to  hear  her  sing.  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  de- 
light which  the  tones  of  her  voice  produced  on  her  auditors 
at  that  period,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  she  was  publicly  ap- 
plauded in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  when  she  sang  with 
the  nuns ;  which  the  cardinal  could  by  no  other  means  pre- 
vent than  by  forbidding  her  performance  in  the  church. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  left  the  convent,  when  the  unex- 
pected revolution  in  her  father's  affairs  first  induced  her  to 
become  a  public  performer,  for  which  purpose  she  went  to 
Venice,  where  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  boards 
of  a  theatre,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  She  next  proceeded 
to  Milan,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  an  opera  in  which 
the  celebrated  Marchesi  performed,  from  whom  she  received 
instructions  during  her  stay  in  that  city.  She  remained  for 
three  years  afterwards  at  Venice,  and  Mantua,  when  she  was 
called  to  Lisbon,  and  during  her  sojourn  there  met  Monsieur 
de  Valebreoue,  a  very  young  officer  in  the  French  hussars  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  presentiment  on  first  seeing  each  other 
produced  the  following  remark . — "  If  ever  I  marry,  that  gen- 
tleman (meaning  the  young  officer)  will  be  my  husband ;"  and 
the  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by  M.  de  Valebreoue. 
They  were  shortly  after  married,  and  passed  many  years  to- 
gether in  uninterrupted  happiness.  On  Madame  Cataiani 
having  signified  her  intention  of  quitting  Lisbon  for  Spain, 
the  consort  of  the  Prince  Regent  wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
the  queen  of  Spain,  recommending  Madame  Cataiani  in  terms 
of  the  strongest  respect  and  admiration. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  court  of  Spain,  her  majesty  received 
Iter  with  the  most  familiar  kindness.  Her  reputation  had  then 
so  far  advanced  in  Spain,  that  the  grandees  of  the  court  fixed 
the  prices  of  the  first  seat  in  the  opera  at  six  ounces  of  gold, 
which  is  equal  to  twenty-one  guineas.  From  Spain  Madame 
Cataiani  went  to  Paris,  where  she  gave  four  concerts,  which 
procured  her  (at  increased  prices)  twenty-four  thousaaH  francs. 
The  celebrity  this  accomplished  artist  had  acquired  in  Italy 
and  Lisbon  soon  reached  England,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  1806,  she  made  her  debut  before  a  London  au- 
dience at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Semiramide^  composed  express- 
ly for  her  by  Portogallo.  iler  engagement  was  for  one  year, 
at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  guineas ;  but  by  performances 
at  the  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  and  other  concerts 
she  cleared  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  less  than 
six  months.  In  1815,  Madame  Cataiani  quitted  England  for 
Paris,  when  the  king:  of  France  granted  her  the  patent  of  the 
Theatre  Italian,  ana  condescended  to  annex,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, an  annual  allowance  of  about  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  She  continued  for  four  years  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  cave  alternate  engagements  to  Peer  and  Spontini 
lor  conducting;  the  musical  department.  From  Paris  she  went 
to  Berlin,  where  she  was  equally  triumphant,  and  thence 
to  Hanover,  where  she  was  received  with  much  amenity  by 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge.  She  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  and,  after  many  solicita- 
tions, undertook  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  re- 
asamed  four  months,  and  also  met  with  the  roost  unbounded 
success.  In  1821,  Madame  Cataiani  returned  to  London,  and 
immediately  announced  a  concert  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  which 
was  brilliantly  attended.  In  1822,  Madame  Cataiani  gave 
four  concerts  at  the  Argyle-rooms ;  and,  in  1823,  sang  at 
the  York  and  Birmingham  Festivals.  In  1824,  she  was,  by 
express  desire,  ra  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera,  where  her 
re-appearance  caused  the  greatest  delight.  She  afterwards 
travelled  on  the  continent,  and  finally  retired  in  private  life  in 
1831,  and  died  at  her  villa  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age, 
much  regretted  by  those  who  had  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  her  acquaintance.  She  has  left  a  fortune  of  about  jC322t000. 

The  Weekly  Messenger  vouches  for  the  troth  of  the  following 
anecdote,  which  is  well  worth  preserving  for  the  sake  of  the 
1  which  it  inculcates : 


«*  Sir,  bring;  me  a  good  plain  dinner,'*  said  a  melancholy 
looking  individual  to  a  waiter  at  one  of  our  principal  hotels.— 
u  Yes,  sir.'*— The  dinner  was  brought  and  devoured,  and  the 
•soar  called  the  landlord  aside,  and  thus  addressed  him  t— 


"  You  are  the  landlord  7"— "  Yes."—"  You  do  a  good  business 
here  7"— M  Yea,"  (in  astonishment.)— "  You  make— probably— 
ten  dollars  a  day  clear  7"—"  Yes."— tt  Then  I  am  safe.  I  can- 
not pay  for  what  I  have  consumed  ;  I  have  been  out  of  em- 
ployment seven  months ;  but  have  engaged  to  go  to  work  to- 
morrow. I  had  been  without  food  four-and- twenty  hours 
when  I  entered  your  place.  I  will  pay  you  in  a  week."—"  I 
cannot  pay  my  bills  with  such  promises,"  blustered  the  land- 
lord, u  and  1  do  not  keep  a  poor  house.  You  should  address 
the  proper  authorities.  Leave  me  something  for  security." — 
"  I  have  nothing." — "  I  will  take  your  coat."—"  If  I  go  into  the 
street  without  that  I  will  get  my  death  such  weather  as  it  is." 
— u  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you  came  here." 
— u  You  are  serious?  Well,  I  solemnly  aver,  that  one  week 
from  now  I  will  pay  you."—"  I  will  take  the  coat."— The  coat 
waa  left,  and  a  week  afterwards  redeemed. — Seven  yean 
after  that  a  wealthy  man  entered  the  political  arena,  and  was 
presented  at  caucus  as  an  applicant  for  a  congressional  nomi- 
nation. The  principal  of  the  caucus  held  his  peace — he  heard 
the  name  and  the  history  of  the  applicant,  who  was  a  member 
of  a  church,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  He 
was  chairman.  The  vote  was  a  tie,  and  he  cast  a  negative — 
thereby  defeating  the  wealthy  applicant,  whom  he  met  an 
hour  afterwards,  and  to  whom  he  said : — **  You  don't  remem- 
ber me  7"— M  No."—"  I  once  ate  a  dinner  in  your  hotel,  and 
although  I  told  yon  I  was  famishing  and  pledged  my  word  and 
honour  to  pay  you  in  a  week,  you  took  my  coat  and  saw  me 
go  out  into  the  inclement  air,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  without  it." 
— "  Well,  sir,  what  then  7"—"  Not  much.  You  called  your- 
self a  Christian.  To-night  you  were  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion, and  but  for  me  you  would  have  been  elected  to  con- 
gress."—Three  years  after,  the  Christian  hotel-keeper  became 
bankrupt,  and  sougfit  a  home  at  Bellevieu.  The  poor  dinner- 
leas  wretch  that  waa,  is  now  a  high  functionary  in  Albany. 
We  know  him  well.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed 
wonderful,  and  the  world's  mutations  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion or  belief. 


THOUGHT  IN  A  BALL-BOOM. 

Tin  room  is  like  the  heaven  of  eve, 
When  round  th'  horizon  seems  to  weave 
A  sea  of  clouds,  whose  bosoms  heave 
In  floating  beauty  there. 

Those  fleecy  phantoms— how  they  glide 
In  all  the  quietude  of  pride, 
Moved  by  the  sales  of  eventide 

Along  the  sleeping  flowers. 

Some,  crimson-edged,  resplendent  sail, 
Some  girdled  with  a  ruby  veil, 
And  others  glowing  brightly  pale, 
In  plenutode  of  ease  : 

And  so  smiles  now  this  rose-wreath*d  room, 
Where  float  along  in  braid  and  plume. 
With  cheeks  that  blush  with  virgin  bloom, 
The  maidens  of  the  night. 

And  yonder  trips  a  blue-eyed  troop, 
Sereuely  tender,  how  they  droop, 
As  graceful  as  a  lily  group 

All  languid  with  their  bloom ! 

And  near  them  glides  a  gentle  pair, 
That  toss  their  grape-like  clustering  hair, 
As  if  their  very  ringlets  were 

Partakers  of  their  joy. 

Upon  each  cheek  the.  blood-stream  warms. 
While  tinctured  with  their  Paphian  charms, 
The  maidens  twine  their  ivory  arms 

And  circle  through  the  dance. 

Like  sunshine  shivering  on  the  lake, 
Their  feet  with  dizzy  motion  shake, 
And  down  the  dance  their  steps  they  take, 
With  heart-beams  m  their  eye. 

Then  wby  amid  the  heaven  of  joy 
Should  dreams  of  darkening  woe  annoy, 
Or  thoughts  of  gloominess  alloy 

The  elysium  of  the  hour  7 

Alas !  the  scene  will  swiftly  fade, 
The  music  cease— depart  the  maid, 
And  chill-eyed  day  the  room  invade 

With  cold  condemning  cares ! 

Some  hearts  will  pine,  and  some  will  weep, 
And  many  in  their  crave  will  sleep, 
And  every  eye  shall  sorrow  steep, 

Ere  we  meet  here  again ! 

A  thought  like  this  will  often  swell 
In  gloom,  upon  each  gladdening  spell, 
And  thrill  me,  like  the  faint u  farewell !" 
In  pleasure's  wildest  hour. 
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A  mem:  from  my  note-book. 

▲  CASK  OF  MUTUAL  RESTITUTION. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  the  metropolis  I  would 
sometimes  drop  in  at  one  of  the  police-offices,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  whiling  away  a  stray  hour  now  and  then,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  employ. 

During  one  of  these  visits  I  was  a  witness  to  the  follow, 
ing  scene,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe. 

Miss  Betsy  Jones,  a  young  lady  of  a  certain  age,  sum. 
moned  a  gentleman  who  rejoiced  in  the  high-sounding  no- 
menclature of  Mr.  Augustus  Frederick  Algernon  Dobbs,  on 
the  charge  of  illegally  detaining  a  guitar,  a  bellows,  and  a 
pair  of  stays,  her  property.  As  a  set-off  to  this  charge,  the 
gentleman  aforesaid  accused  the  fair  Betsy  of  detaining  a 
flute,  a  pair  of  musentmentionems  and  a  pepper-castor,  his 
property. 

There  was  something  quaint  and  original  about  these  an- 
tiquated specimens  of  humanity ;  the  miss  had  certainly 
missed  her  stays,  for  she  appeared  in  a  stooping  posture, 
and  with  a  certain  expansion  of  figure  and  disregard  to 
waist  that  spoke  her  prodigal,  or  rather  negligent  of  public 
opinion.  She  was  attired  in  a  green  velvet  bonnet,  a  scarf 
€i  fiery  scarlet,  a  gown  of  blue  silk,  and  pink  shoes.  Ima 
gine  this  motley  distribution  of  colours,  extended  over  a 
space  of  about  four  feet  by  two,  accompanied  by  a  face 
with  little  eyes,  which  twinkled  incessantly,  and  appeared 
to  vary  in  their  colour  like  the  revolving  light  at  the  Hook, 
according  to  the  passion,  whether  rage,  tenderness,  pity,  de- 
Ught,  or  vengeance,  which  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  their  mistress. 

Mr.  A.  F.  A.  Dobbs,  who  had  probably  sojourned  in  this 
sinful  world  for  a  trifle  less  than  half  a  century,  was  a  slim, 
slender  little  man,  with  sandy  whiskers  and  a  face  o[  circu- 
lar proportions,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  its  capability 
of  being  converted  into  a  mirror  by  a  vis-a-vis  neighbour 
whensoever  the  sun  shone  upon  it  With  the  exception  of 
the  race,  the  outer  man  was  arrayed  in  a  brass  hat  and  a 
large  fustian  cloak. 

There  was  a  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  viva  voce  of  this  couple, 
both  being  remarkable  for  the  copia  loquendi  with  which 
they  managed  to  convey  their  ideas  to  the  court  in  a  kind 
of  dialogue,  purloining  from  ballads,  songs,  etc.  etc. 

Miss  Betty's  statement,  when  divested  of  its  flowers  and 
wreaths  of  poetry,  amounted  to  this:  u  that  Mr.  Dobbs  had 
borrowed  her  guitar,  her  bellows,  and  her  stays,  at  various 
periods,  and,  when  applied  to  by  the  owner,  told  her  to  her 
teeth  that  he  would  never  return  mem,  for  that  he  found 
them  indispensable  to  his  happiness,  health  and  ease." 

In  answer  to  this  grave  charge,  Mr.  Dobbs,  with  a  flush  of 
indignation,  replied: 

"  It  is  false.  Wo  both  live  in  the  same  house,  your  ho- 
nour ;  we  occupy  adjoining  rooms ;  and  I  have  invariably 
acted  with  ineffable  kindness  towards  her,  for  the  poet  has 
beautifully,  and  I  may  say  eloquently,  observed  that 

*  Princes  or  lordi  may  flourish  or  may  fade— 
A  breath  may  make  them,  as  a  breath  hath  made.* " 

Miss  Betty  here  appeared  to  forget  all  her  grievances, 
and,  taking  up  the  quotation,  exclaimed,  with  great  fervour : 

"  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
If  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.'* 

Mr.  D. — Oh,  admirable  woman!  loveliest  and  most  peer- 
less of  thy  angelic  sex !  were  it  not  for  a  reason,  how  hap- 
py should  I  be  to  make  you  Mrs.  D. ! 

Miss  B. — (Darting  a  look  of  frantic  indignation  at  the 
defendant.) — Hold  your  tongue,  you  reprobate,  and  never  let 
mc  hear  you  talk  in  that  strain  again !    Oh !  can  you  forget 


the  miserable  end  of  your  former  wife — that  great,  a 
woman,  with  a  face  like  a  currycomb,  who  disappeared  ant 
fine  sunny  morning,  and  never  was  heard  of  since.  What 
is  she,  sir?  Where  is  she?  I  know  yon,  sir.  Ton  htit 
made  away  with  that  woman,  as  sure  as  hay  m  made  sf 
grass! 

Mb,  D.— Not  a  bit  of  it,  by  Jove.  She's  afire  enough, 
more's  the  pity.  It's  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  »  bad  wife  ■ 
you  think. 

Miss  B. — Where  is  she,  you  monster?   Where  Is  she? 

Mr.  D. — She  keeps  a  mangle  in  Brooklyn,  my  dear. 

"  Oh  bright  be  the  place  of  her  soul, 
No  uglier  woman  than  she 
Ever  burst  from  her  husband's  confront. 
To  mangle  old  clothes  for  a  spree ! 

Miss  B. — I'm  afraid  you're  bamboozling  me,  Mr.  Dobcs. 
The  unhappy  woman  is  in  another  world,  and  now  yna  want 
to  marry  me  !    But,  remember  what  Lady  Morgan  says: 

"  None  wed  the  second  but  who  kill  the  Bant-" 
Give  me  my  property,  and  let  me  be  done  with  you  for  etc? 
and  a  day. 

Mb.  D/— Come,  now,  TU  make  a  fair  bargain  with  yea. 
Do  you  give  me  up  my  property — my  flute,  my  peppex-cav 
tor,  and  my  breeches. 

Miss  B. — Oh,' Mr.  Dobbs,  for  shame.  Don't  yon  nsneav 
ber  the  word  I  taught  you  to  say,  when  yon  wished  to  de- 
signate that  garment? 

Mr.  D.— Well,  be  it  so.  Call  them  my  continmattsms,  ■* 
you  like— what's  in  a  name.  Bat  give  me  np  my  confine 
at  tens,  my  flute,  and  pepper-castor,  which  yon  stole  sal  of 
my  room  when  I  was  asleep,  and  I  will  then  return  year 
property,  which  you  bestowed  upon  me,  and  we  are  paittd 
for  ever. 

Miss  B. — I  accept  the  terms.  We'll  restore  each  other's 
effects,  and  then  I  will  leave  you  to  your  devices,  as  the 
Lord  left  the  Jews. 

Mr.  D.— Precisely  so,  my  dear ;  and  yet,  Betty,  dar&g. 
I'd  be  sorry  that  we  should  be  sundered,  we've  known  each 
other  sxflong. 

Miss  B. — We  have,  Algernon. 

Mr.  D.— We  lived  and  loved  together,  Betty. 

Miss  B. — True  for  you,  Fred. ;  we  have  lodged  in  the  same 
house  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Mr.  D. — Seven  years  and  a  half,  love,  and  I  owe  a  quar- 
ter's rent. 

Miss  B. — And  I  owe  a  year's. 

Mr.  D. — The  devil  you  do !  There's  sympathy  betwwa 
us,  Betty.    We're  both  poor. 

Miss  B. — Poor  as  church  mice. 

Mr.  D- — I  haven't  as  much  as  would  rattle  on  a  griddhv 

Miss  B. — Nor  I  as  much  as  would  pay  turnpike  for  t 
walking-stick. 

Mr.  D.— We're  both  musical 

Miss  B* — That  we  are. 

Mr.  D— I  play  the  flute. 

Miss  B. — Superbly. 

Mr.  D. — And  play  the  guitar  like  an  angel 

Miss  R — Better  than  any  angel  I  ever  neasd. 

Mr.  D. — Yet,  if  we  must  part,  we  must,  and  tneseH  af 
about  it.    So— 

"Fare  thee  well,  and  If  nrever, 
BtUl  for  ever  fare  thee  well.** 

Miss  B. — Ask  your  mother  when  you  meet  her, 

If  her  mangle  she  did  sell? 
Mr.  D. — Oh,  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour — 
Miss  B. — I  have  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
Mr.  D. — I  never  nuro'd  a  tree  or  flower  - 
Miss  B.— Nix,  my  Dolly,  fata  fake  away. 
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Ma.  IX^-It  ■  all  but  a  dream  at  the  beat, 
And  when  happiest  eooneat  o'er. 
Miss  R— For  glory  is  all  colly  west, 

And  love  without  tm  ia  a  bore. 
Mb.  D.— Who  can  school  the  heart's  affection  7 
Miss  R— Who  can  banish  its  regret? 
Mb.  D.— If  yon  blame  my  deep  dejection- 
Miss  B*— Let  me  have  some  heavy  wet. 
Mb.  D.— Unstained  without  and  innocent  within— 
Miss  R— I  fear  no  danger,  for  I  drink  no  gin. 
Mb.  IX— What  would  I  not  give  to  wander, 
Where  my  loved  one  roams  about  ? 
Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder- 
Miss  R— Doea  your  mother  know  you're  out? 
Mb,  Dw— Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain — 
Miss  R— Died  of  rose  in  a  rheumatic  pain. 
Mjl  D. — Your  overpowering  presence  makes  me  feel 

'Twere  not  idolatry  to  squeal — 
Miss  R— Order  was  heaven's  first  decree,  and  this  con- 

fees'd— 
Mb.  D.— Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
Miss  R— Gaily  the  troubadour  touched  his  guitar- 
Ma.  D.— As  he  was  hastening  home  on  a  car. 
Miss  R— Blithely  with  music  the  road  be  beguiled — 
Mb.  D< — Bringing  Stewart's  candy  home  to  his  child. 
Miss  B^— Around  his  heart  the  eddying  clouds  are  spread — 
Ma.  D. — Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  head. 
Miss  R— Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  know — 
Mb.  D.— Autumn's  the  season  when  the  scythe-men  mow. 
Miss  B*— How  sweet  *tis  to  wander  when  day-beams 
decline, 
And  sunset  is  gilding  my  beautiful  Rhine. 
Mb.  D. — But  the  sweetest  divarshion  that's  under  the  sun. 

Is  to  sit  by  the  fire  till  the  praties  are  done. 
Miss  R — Oh  !  the  pangs  that  lovers  know, 

When  the  hour  arrives  for  parting — 
How  their  tears  responsive  flow — 
Mb.  D.— All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin. 
Miss  Brf— Oh !  the  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love- 
Ms.  D. — The  potatoes  now  are  steaming,  love ; 
And  murphies  and  ling, 
Are  a  feast  for  a  king — 
So  get  up  and  be  no  longer  dreaming,  love. 
Miss  R— (Tenderly.) 

Oh,  fresh  is  the  morning  air,  young  man, 
And  it  blows  for  America  fair,  young  man ; 
But  if  you  must  part, 
From  the  friends  of  your  heart, 
Wont  you  leave  us  a  lock  of  your  hair,  young  man  7 
Mb.  D.— (Fiercely.) 

Now  what  do  you  mean  by  this  antic,  miss- 
Do  you  want  to  drive  me  frantic,  miss? 
You  may  have,  if  you  need, 
Half  the  hair  on  my  head, 
But  I'm  blowed  if  I'll  cross  the  Atlantic,  miss. 
Miss  R— t*  Somewhat  too  much  of  this,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  as 
Hamlet  says.    You  are  becoming  profane,  so  we  will  have 
no  more  poetical  recitation  to-day.    Come  home,  and  I  will 
give  you  your  flute. 

Mb.  0^— A  la  bonne  hew*.  Be  it  so.  But  let  us  just  re- 
mark, for  the  information  of  the  bench,  before  we  go,  that 
every  line  we  have  recited  is  original. 
Miss  R— Oh!  strictly  original,  upon  my  honour. 
The  parties  then  bowed  to  the  bench,  and  muttering  some 
poetic  effusion,  eotto  voce,  left  the  office,  apparently  good 
friends ;  while  I  went  home,  to  "  chronicle  their  lay.*9 


Wb  have  been  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts 
from  Kendall's  work  on  Mexico,  now  in  piess  by  the 
Harpers.  This  book  has  been  long  announced,  and  thou- 
sands  are  anxiously  waiting  its  appearance.  The-author 
has  become  well  known  to  the  public  through  the  columns 
of  the  New-Orleans  Picayune.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
vigour  in  his  style,  and  a  straightforward  way  of  telling  a 
story,  combined  with  an  originality  and  independence  of 
thought,  and  a  bold  and  manly  nonchalance*  that  cannot 
fail  greatly  to  interest  the  reader.  We  predict  an  im- 
mense sale  of  the  book,  which  will  be  got  up  in  superiour 
style,  in  two  hanaaoay  volumes,  illustrated  with  a  map 
and  beautiful  engravings,  and  full  of  adventure  and  fun. 
The  first  extract  gives  a  touch  of  the  '<  terrible  horrible" — 
Jornada  del  Muerto— or  journey  of  the  Dead  Man.  The 
author  slept  the  night  previous  to  starting  on  this  awful 
march  of  ninety  miles  wrapped  in  a^gle  blanket,  upon 
the  cold  ground,  and  buried  some  inches  under  the  falling 
snow. 

We  remained  at  Fray  Cristobal  until  near  night,  the  snow, 
in  the  meantime,  thawing  away  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.  Salexar  said  aloud,  on  starting,  that  we 
were  to  be  driven  through  the  entire  ninety  miles  without 
sleep  or  a  morsel  of  food,  and  as  there  was  no  water  on 
the  route,  he  advised  such  of  us  as  had  gourds  or  canteens 
to  fill  them  before  setting  out:  an  exhibition  of  humanity 
truly  considerate  and  unloosed  for  in  him. 

At  a  steady  pace  we  journeyed  onward  till  dark,  the 
weather  mild  and  pleasant  for  walking;  but  now  a  raw 
night  wind  sprang  up,  fresh  and  piercing,  from  the  snow- 
clad  mountains,  and  chilling  our  weak  frames  so  thoroughly 
that  the  most  violent  exercise  could  not  keep  us  warm.  A 
water-gourd,  holding  some  two  quarts,  which  I  had  filled  on 
starting,  after  taking  a  hearty  draught  at  the  river,  slipped 
from  my  benumbed  fingers,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  frozen  ground.  The  animals  of  our  guard  went  begging 
for  riders,  for  even  their  hardy  owners  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mount and  run  on  foot  to  prevent  their  limbs  from  freesing. 
About  nine  o'clock  at  night  we  met  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, under  Colonel  Mufioz,  on  their  way  from  Durango 
to  Santa  F6:  troops  that  had  been  despatched  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  that  might 
occur  with  the  Texana,  Being  from  a  more  southern  and 
temperate  climate  they  suffered  excessively  from  the  cold, 
so  much  so  that  many  of  them  were  leading  their  hosjea 
and  setting  fire  to  every  little  tuft  of  palm  or  dry  grass  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Around  these  biasing  tufts,  and 
scattered  along  the  road  for  miles,  were  to  be  seen  knees 
of  half-frozen  dragoons,  mingled  with  a  large  number  of 
women,  who  always  follow  the-  Mexican  soldiery  on  a 
march.  How  the  latter,  who  were  but  half  clad  even  in 
the  warmest  climate,  could  withstand  the  bitter  cold  of  that 
dreary  night,  is  to  me  incomprehensible. 

Wild  and  picturesque  was  the  scene  presented  by  the 
train  of  roadside  fires,  each  with  a  little  bevy  huddling  and 
shivering  around  the  red-glaring  and  fitful  lights,  the  length- 
ened and  flitting  shadows  coming  and  going,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  sombre  obscuration  of  night  There 
would  be  seen  the  officer,  cloaked  and  blanketed,  standing 
aide  by  aide  with  one  of  his  men,  the  bead  of  the  latter 
covered  with  a  clumsy  bearskin  dragoon  cap,  wade  he 
would  share  his  sky-blue  military  cloak  with  some  woman 
who  had  followed  him,  mayhap,  from  the  tierra  caliente, 
or  sunny  south,  and  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  visiting  the 
region  of  snow.  As  tuft  after  tuft  would  fall  away  at  the 
touch  of  fire,  the  wild  group  would  hurry  on  to  others,  soon 
kindle  them,  and  as  they  in  turn  would  suddenly  flash  up. 
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blaze  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  aa  suddenly  expire, 
away  they  would  bie  to  the  next  Eldrich  and  spectre 
faces  came  and  vanished  on  that  barren  moor,  that  did 
strongly  remind  me  of  the  witch  scenes  in  Macbeth. 
While  standing  around  these  fires  some  of  the  dragoons  in 
formed  our  men  that  they  had  met  Colonel  Cooke's  party 
near  Chihuahua,  and  that  they  were  well  treated  on  the 
road.  There  was  consolation  in  this,  for  we  had  heard  many 
rumoura  of  the  bad  treatment  we  might  expect  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Paso  del  Norte. 

The  sufferings,  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night  upon  the 
Dead  Man's  Journey  cannot  sconce  effaced  from  the  me. 
mory  of  those  who  endured  them.  Although  my  sore  and 
blistered  feet,  and  still  lame  ankle,  pained  me  excessively, 
it  was  nothing  to  the  biting  cold  and  the  helpless  drowsini 
which  cold  begets.  No  halt  was  called — had  any  of  us 
fallen  asleep  by  tejroad-eide  after  midnight,  it  would  have 
been  the  sleep  of  death.  Towards  daylight  many  of  the 
prisonera  were  fairly  walking  in  their  sleep  and  staggering 
about,  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  like  so  many 
drunken  men.  Completely  chilled  through,  even  their 
senses  were  benumbed,  and  they  would  sink  by  the  road, 
aide  and  beg  to  be  left  behind,  to  sleep  and  to  perish.  A 
stupor,  a  perfect  indifference  for  life,  came  over  many  of  us, 
and  the  stronger  found  employment  in  rousing  and  assisting 
the  weaker.  Anxiously  did  we  wait  the  coming  of  the  sun, 
for  that  would  at  least  bring  warmth  and  animation  to  our 
paralysed  limbs  and  faculties. 

Daylight  came  at  last,  and  with  it  came  a  halt  of  an  hour, 
to  bring  up  the  stragglers  and  count  the  prisoners.  By  the 
time  the  last  of  us  were  up  the  trumpet  again  sounded  the 
advance,  and  once  more  we  were  upon  the  road.  Towards 
noon  we  passed  the  Dead  Man's  Lake,  or  Lake  of  Death, 
its  bed  perfectly  dry.  The  coolness  of  the  weather,  how. 
ever,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  prevented 
that  thirst  which  in  a  warmer  temperature  would  have 
caused  sufferings  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  described. 

As  the  sun  was  about  setting,  those  of  us  who  were  in 
front  were  startled  by  the  report  of  two  guns,  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  We  turned  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  soon  found  that  a  poor,  unfortunate  man,  named 
Golpin,  a  merchant,  who  had  joined  the  expedition  with  a 
small  amount  of  goods,  had  been  shot  by  the  rear-guard  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  too  tick  and  weak  to  keep 
up!  He  had  made  a  bargain  with  one  of  the  guard  to  ride 
his  mule  a  short  distance,  for  which  he  was  to  give  him  his 
only  shirt !  While  in  the  act  of  taking  it  off;  Salezar  or- 
dered a  soldier  to  shoot  him.  The  first  ball  only  wounded 
the  wretched  man,  but  the  second  killed  him  instantly,  and 
he  fell,  with  his  shirt  still  about  hie  face.  Golpin  was  a  citi 
sen  of  the  United  States,  and  reached  Texas  a  abort  time 
before  the  departure  of  the  expedition.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  harmless,  inoffensive  man,  of  delicate  constitution,  and, 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  time  we  were  upon  the  road, 
before  the  capture  of  the  expedition,  was  obliged  to  ride  in 
one  of  the  wagons.  The  brutal  Salezar,  rather  than  be 
troubled  with  him  any  longer,  took  this  method  of  ridding 
himself  of  an  encumbrance  1  It  may  be  difficult,  for  many 
of  my  readers,  to  believe  that  such  an  act  of  wanton  barba- 
rity could  be  perpetrated  by  a  people  pretending  to  be  dvi- 
lfced— to  be  Christians!  I  should  certainly  be  loath  to  haz- 
ard my  reputation  by  telling  the  story  were  there  not  nearly 
two  hundred  witnesses  of  the  scene. 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  murder  of  Golpin,  and  before  it 
was  yet  dark,  we  were  ordered  to  halt  for  a  short  time,  the 
horses  and  mules  of  our  guard  absolutely  requiring  a  little  | 
rest  after  being  constantly  in  motion  for  more  than  twenty-  ( 


four  hours.    Had  Salezar  consulted  only  the  feelings  of  tfce 
prisonera,  no  halt  would  have  been  called. 

During  the  short  rest  now  allowed  us  we  were  permitted 
to  lie  down,  but  sleep  was  impossible.  Had  we  been 
granted  rest  during  the  day,  when  the  warm  sun  was  shin- 
ing over  us,  we  might  have  slept,  and  soundly,  too :  now,  it 
was  so  cold  we  could  but  curl  up  close,  one  to  another,  in  a 
state  of  discomfort  that  forbade  sleep.  At  ten  o'clock  ai 
night,  or  near  that  hour,  we  were  again  roused  and  ordered 
to  resume  the  march.  The  short  rest  which  had  been 
granted  was  far  from  restoring  us  to  strength,  far  from  re- 
moving the  soreness  and  stiffness  from  our  bones :  on  the 
contrary,  we  were  now  more  unfitted  for  the  gloomy  march 
than  ever.  We  had  travelled  but  a  short  half  mfle  before 
we  passed  the  two  wagons  in  which  the  baggage  and  camp 
equipage  of  the  Mexicans  were  carried.  In  one  of  the**, 
stowed  snugly  under  the  cotton  cover,  were  Salezar  and  his 
lieutenant,  the  redoubtable  Don  Jesus.  They,  at  least,  had 
made  themselves  comfortable,  and  were  snoring  away, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  sufferings  around  them. 

About  midnight  we  reached  a  part  of  the  desert  where 
the  high  branches  of  palm  had  not  been  burned,  the  dra- 
goons probably  passing  this  section  in  the  daytime.  There 
dry  tufts  were  at  once  set  on  fire  by  the  Mexicans  to  warm 
their  benumbed  and  half-frozen  hands  and  feet  We,  too, 
crowded  around  them,  and  as  one  would  bum  down  to  a 
level  with  the  ground  we  rushed  hurriedly  to  the  next.  Ob 
line  now  extended  nearly  a  mile  along  the  road,  and  the 
blazing  clumps,  which  flashed  up  like  powder  on  being  ig- 
nited, gave  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance  to  the  scene, 
more  especially  when  the  dark  and  swarthy  face*  of  die 
Mexicans  and  the  wild  and  haggard  features  of  our  men 
were  seen  congregated  round  the  same  fire* 

The  early  hours  of  the  morning  were  colder  than  any 
which  had  preceded  them,  as  the  biting  winds  from  the 
mountains  appeared  to  have  a  more  open  sweep  across  the 
desert  plain.  The  sufferings,  too,  of  the  pretioua  night  were 
increased  in  proportion  as  we  had  less  strength  to  endure 
them ;  and  here  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  had  had 
no  food  given  us  from  our  commencement  of  the  Dead 
Man's  Journey,  now  thirty-six  hours,  and  that  we  had  been 
in  active  exercise  nearly  the  whole  time.  How  this  dreary 
road  across  the  waste  ever  obtained  its  congenial  i 
more  than  I  could  learn.  It  certainly  deserves  it, 
especially  since  the  murders  committed  along  its  line  by 
Salezar. 

That  faint  streak  of  lightish  gray  which  heralds  dayfcght 
had  but  just  appeared  in  the  eastern  horizon  when  a  man 
named  Griffith,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  Indians  be- 
fore we  were  taken  prisoners,  and  had  not  entirely  re- 
covered, gave  out,  and  declared  his  inability  to  proceed  any 
farther.  He  had  ridden  a  mule  until  his  faculties  were 
nearly  paralyzed  by  the  cold,  when  he  jumped  off  and  again 
undertook  to  walk.  Too  weak,  however,  and  too  lame  to 
travel,  be  sank  to  the  ground.  A  soldier  told  him  to  rise,  or 
he  would  obey  the  orders,  given  by  Salezar,  to  put  all  to 
death  who  could  not  keep  up.  Griffith  made  one  feeble 
but  ineffectual  attempt  The  effort  was  too  much:  he  cast 
an  imploring  look  at  the  soldier,  and  while  doing  so  the 
brutal  miscreant  knocked  his  brains  out  witk  m  sanaftwf .' 
His  blanket  was  then  stripped  from  him,  aa  the  reward  of  the 
murderer,  his  ears  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  thrown  by  the 
roadside,  another  feast  for  the  buzzards  and  prairie  wolves ! 
And  how,  it  will  be  asked,  did  we  feel  while  acta  like 
these— acts  that  leave  barbarian  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood 
far  behind — were  enacted  in  our  midst  ?  The  reader  must 
understand  that  not  one  of  us  knew  but  that  he  might  be 
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called  upon  as  the  next  victim ;  that  we  were  completely 
worn  and  broken  down,  aick  and  dispirited.  Callous,  too, 
we  had  become ;  and  although  we  could  not  look  upon  the 
horriblo  butchery  of  our  comrades  with  indifference,  we  still 
knew  that  any  interference  on  our  part  would  bring  certain 
death,  without  in  any  way  aiding  our  unfortunate  friends. 
Inly  we  prayed  that  a  time  might  come  when  their  death 
could  be  avenged— that  the  damnable  crimes  hourly  enacted 
around  us  might  be  atoned  for.  There  was  the  breast  of 
many  a  hero  in  that  sorry  band ;  and  in  its  pent-up  chamber 
were  recorded  deep  vows  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  executed 
upon  Anmjo  and  his  congenial  satellites. 

It  was  not  until  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  that 
the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  in  its  course  had  swept 
around  the  bend,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  were  seen  by  those  in  the  advance.  With  hur- 
ried and  eager  steps  we  all  pressed  forward,  for  we  knew 
that  now,  at  least,  we  were  to  have  food,  water  and  sleep. 
To  attempt  a  delineation  of  our  men  as  they  appeared  at 
that  time  were  a  bootless  task.  We  had  now  been  forty 
hours  on  the  road  without  food  or  water ;  in  this  time,  al- 
though we  had  travelled  ninety  miles,  we  had  had  scarcely 
four  hours'  rest ;  the  scanty  wardrobe  which  each  man  car- 
ried  upon  hts  back,  and  which  was  all  he  possessed,  had 
not  been  changed  since  we  were  made  prisoners,  and  was 
now  filled  with  every  species  of  vermin  known  in  Mexico. 
Add  to  this  the  sunken,  hollow  cheeks,  pale  and  haggard 
countenances  of  men  who'had  been  unshaved  for  a  month, 
and  the  reader  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  our  miserable  aspect 

Salezar  here  ordered  another  ox  killed — one  that  bad 
made  the  entire  journey  with  us  from  Austin,  that  had  es- 
caped the  stampedes  and  Indian  perils,  and  had  borne  a  due 
snare  of  the  labour  of  dragging  our  wagons  across  the  im- 
mense prairies  of  the  west  With  his  former  masters  he  had 
suffered  and  been  captured,  and  now  that  he,  too,  was  lame 
and  broken  down,  weak  and  unable  to  travel,  like  them  he 
was  ordered  to  the  sacrifice.  It  did  not  seem  right  to  make 
a  meal  of  an  old  and  tried  companion ;  yet  necessity  knows 
no  law,  neither  has  it  feelings*  and  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  poor  animal  was  killed  he  was  cooked  and 
devoured,  and  his  quondam  masters  were  lying  about  on 
the  grass  fast  asleep.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  awakened 
and  ordered  to  march  some  miles  farther — to  a  place  where 
the  animals  of  the  guard  could  obtain  better  picking  than  at 
the  camp  where  we  were  now  lying.  As  we  were  about 
starting,  a  little  incident  occurred  in  which  were  strangely 
mixed  the  painful  and  the  ludicrous.  For  some  trifling 
cause  Salezar  drew  his  sword  and  with  the  flat  of  it  struck 
one  of  the  prisoners  a  violent  blow  across  the  shoulders. 
The  poor  fellow  had  only  learned  one  Spanish  expression, 
wutehtu  grmei€§  the  common  phrase  employed  in  New 
Mexico  to  thank  a  person  for  any  favour  received.  Think- 
ing he  must  say  something,  and  not  knowing  anything  else 
to  say,  the  unfortunate  Texan  ejaculated, "  Mucka*  graeuu, 
Stmr .'"  Another  terrible  whack  from  the  sword  of  Sale- 
zar was  followed  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  another 
"  Many  thanks,  sir."  The  captain  was  now  more  infuriate 
than  ever.  To  be  thus  publicly  and  openly  thanked  by  a 
person  upon  whom  he  was  inflicting  a  painful  punishment, 
he  looked  upon  as  a  defiance,  and  he  accordingly  redoubled 
his  blows.  How  long  this  might  have  continued  I  am  una- 
ble to  say ;  had  not  some  of  the  friends  of  the  man  told  him 
to  bold  his  tongue,  Salezar  might  have  continued  his  blows 
until  exhausted  by  the  very  labour.  It  is  astonishing  with 
what  facility  many  of  our  men  picked  up  enough  Spanish 
to  hold  conversation  with  our  guard,  however  little  advance 
the  punished  individual  just  spoken  of  bad  made.    The 


oaths,  in  particular,  they  soon  learned,  and  in  return  they 
gave  the  Mexicans  an  insight  into  the  many  imprecatory 
idioms  with  which  the  English  abounds.  It  is  singular  how 
much  more  easily  men  learn  to  swear  and  blaspheme  in  any 
language  than  to  pray  in  it 

Our  march,  on  the  day  after  we  had  finished  the  Deed 
Man's  Journey,  was  one  of  unusual  length  and  severity ; 
numbers  of  the  men  giving  out  miles  before  we  reached  our 
camping-ground.  Salezar,  as  fortune  ordained  it,  rode  in 
advance  this  day,  and  although  the  rear-guard  beat  and 
mercilessly  abused  some  of  the  more  unfortunate  stragglers, 
they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  take  their  lives.  One  brute  in 
particular,  our  more  lame  and  unfortunate  companions  can 
never  forget  His  name,  if  I  ever  knew  it,  has  now  slipped 
from  my  memory,  but  to  recall  him  to  the  recollections  of 
all  who  made  the  gloomy  journey  from  San  Miguel  to  the 
Pass,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  fellow  who  was  continually 
annoying  us  by  his  harsh  and  most  discordant  efforts  at  sing* 
ing.  As  a  general  thing,  the  lower  classes  of  Mexico  have 
voices  of  rare  sweetness  snd  touching  melody,  and  often, 
while  at  San  Miguel,  did  we  listen  to  the  lays  of  a  party  of 
soldiers  with  pleasure,  as,  with  tones  harmoniously  blending, 
they  sang  a  rude  but  cheerful  catch  in  praise  of  Santa  Anna ; 
but  the  notes  of  this  scoundrel  were  of  the  most  grating 
nature.  Continually  was  he  trotting  his  mule  up  and  down 
the  line,  uttering  sounds  which  were  almost  demoniacal^ 
and,  as  though  he  thought  it  a  fit  accompaniment,  he  sought 
every  occasion  to  insult,  ride  over,  and  strike  the  sick  and 
the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  weary.  Not  without  shuddering 
did  we  hear  the  horrible  tones  of  this  fellow's  voice,  as  he 
would  approach  us ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  simple 
mention  will  bring  the  grating  sounds  again  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  who  may  happen  to  read 
this  chapter. 

Some  of  the  poor  prisoners  parted  with  their  shoes  and 
shirts,  and  in  many  cases  even  with  their  blankets,  in  pay- 
ment for  a  ride  of  a  few  miles — the  unfeeling  owners  of  the 
animals  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  as  were  una- 
ble to  walk.  In  some  few  instances  men  were  found  among 
the  Mexicans  who  had  humanity  enough  to  take  up  some 
unfortunate  Texan,  and  carry  him  a  few  miles ;  but  those 
instances  were  extremely  rare. 

It  was  pitchy  dark  when  we  reached  our  halting-place 
this  night,  a  grove  of  cotton-woods  within  thirty  miles  of 
El  Paso  del  Norte,  snd  so  tired  were  the  men  that  a  majori. 
ty  of  them  sank  supperlessupon  the  ground,  too  weak  to  cook 
the  scanty  ration  of  meal  which  was  distributed  among  them. 

We  had  been  but  a  few  moments  in  this  camp  before 
Van  Ness,  with  whom  Salezar  intrusted  many  of  his  secrets, 
informed  Falconer  and  myself  that  the  miscreant  intended 
to  search  us  all  the  next  day :  he  suspected,  from  many  little 
circumstances,  that  there  was  still  no  inconsiderable  sum  of 
money  among  the  wretched  prisoners,  and  if  his  suspicions 
were  true,  he  determined  to  gain  possession  of  it 

Knowing,  full  well,  that  bis  search  would  extend  to  ereiy 
portion  of  our  tattered  vestments,  making  it  impossible  to  hide* 
our  valuables  about  our  persons,  we  now  tasked  our  wits  to 
devise  some  scheme  wherewith  to  cheat  Salezar  of  his  antici- 
pated plunder.  Various  plans  were  revolved  in  our  minds, 
but  dismissed  as  not  feasible,  until  finally  I  bethought  me  of 
one  which  promised  success  even  though  the  search  should 
prove  ever  so  rigorous.  It  was  to  make  a  small  bstch  of 
cakes  with  a  quantity  of  meal  we  had  in  a  bag,  the  cakes 
to  be  seasoned  with  our  doubloons  and  such  other  gold 
pieces  as  we  had  in  our  possession.  This  plan  was  adopted 
at  once,  and  in  an  hour,  one  kneading  the  dough  and  form- 
ing the  cakes,  while  the  other  watched  the  sentinel  on  duty 
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to  see  that  he  did  not  discover  our  trick,  we  had  our  money 
ail  carefully  baked  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dollars. 
The  latter  we  carried  openly  in  our  pockets  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, and  for  its  loss  we  cared  but  little  so  that  the  main 
amount  was  eared.  My  gold  watch  and  chain  I  gave  to 
Van  Ness,  who  carefully  folded  them  in  his  cravat  and  tied 
them  about  his  neck.  As  the  prisoners  had  frequently  made 
their  meal  into  cakes  of  similar  size  and  appearance,  we 
had  full  confidence  of  outwitting  the  avaricious  scownjrel 
should  he  make  his  threatened  search. 

On  resuming  our  march  the  next  morning,  Saletar  left  the 
oxen  which  had  been  furnished  for  our  sustenance  on  the 
road,  and  of  which  sixteen  were  still  left,  behind  him :  with 
the  oxen  he  also  left  some  thirty  horses  and  mules,  animals 
men  in  possession  of  his  guard,  but  which,  it  was  afterward 
ascertained,  had  been  either  stolen  from  the  inhabitants  of 
El  Paso  by  their  present  owners  themselves,  or  purchased 
from  the  Apaches  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  had  been 
stolen.  This  bit  of  rascality  arranged  satisfactorily  by  Sale- 
car,  and  a  small  guard  being  left  behind  to  herd  the  animals 
out  of  sight  of  the  main  road,  we  were  again  on  the  move.* 
About  sunset  we  arrived  at  an  encampment  directly  in  the 
mouth  of  (he  gorge  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  has 
forced  a  pasBage-ythe  welLknown  gap  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  Mexicans  El  Paso  del  Norte,  or  the  Pass  of  the 
9  North,  and  within  eight  miles  of  the  large  town  of  El  Paso. 
I  have  said  tlutt  the  sun  was  about  setting  when  we  ar- 
rived at  our  camping-ground :  that  luminary  lacked  some 
half  hour  yet  of  its  going  down,  and  never  have  I  seen 
him  sink  below  the  western  horizon  with  such  a  glow  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  around  him  as  on  that  occa- 
sion. Immediately  in  front  of  us,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  rose  a  chain  of  frowning  mountains,  through  winch, 
although  at  the  time  we  could  not  tell  how  or  where,  the 
Rio  Grande  has  forced  its  way.  The  table-land  on  which 
we  stood  reached  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to  the  west 
Thoes  who  have  watched  the  sun  in  his  setting,  may  have 
fancied  that  on  approaching  near  his  apparent  resting-place 
he  drops,  as  it  were,  several  feet  at  a  time,  then  lingers 
stationary  for  a  moment,  then  drops  towards  his  nightly  re- 
treat again,  as  if  hurrying  to  finish  his  day's  work  and  reach 
his  evening  couch  of  rest  So  it  was  on  this  occasion,  and 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  the  broad  face  of 
the  god  of  day  appeared  of  deeper  yet  more  subdued  red, 
and  of  four  times  ite  ordinary  size.  The  evening  air  was  of 
a  most  wooing  temperature— -mild  and  bland.  The  eastern 
sky  received  a  reflection  of  softened  yet  golden  lustre,  while 
the  mountain  sides  were  clothed  with  a  gorgeous  but  mellow 
atmosphere,  and  the  shadows  sent  among  the  frowning 
clefts  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  softened 
and  suffused  by  the  universal  glow.  While  contemplating 
the  lovely  scene,  and  lost  to  all  around  me  in  admiration  of 
its  rare  and  almost  holy  beauty,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  report  that  a  poor  fellow  named  Gates  was  dying  in  one 
of  the  wagons.  He  had  taken  a  severe  cold  the  night  we 
were  all  penned  in  the  two  small  rooms,  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  had  ensued;  and  now,  without  medicine,  with- 


*  The  pack  male  which  Salesar  look  from  me,  at  the  ri?w  of  oar 
arrest,  he  frequently  rode  upon  the  journey  between  Son  Miguel  and  £1 
Paso*  She  was  a  strong,  powerful  animal,  but  an  extremely  hard  one  to 
ride,  having,  in  addition  to  a  trick  of  throwing  people  over  her  head,  a 
Jolting  and  most  uneasy  and  unsteady  trot.  To  show  the  cool  ef- 
frontery of  Dimasta,  he  complained,  on  several  occasions,  of  the  gait 
of  the  animal,  andssid  that  ha  was  disappointed  In  her !    it  is 


rally  considered  Indelicate  to  "  look  a  girt  hone  In  the  mouth,"  or  al- 
lude to  any  little  faults  he  may  possess;  I  do  not  see  why  the  same 


rule  should  not  apply  to  a  stolen  mule.  That  she  might  take  the 
whim  to  throw  Salesar  over  her  head,  as  had  frequently  been  her 
wont  when  her  riders  were  Americans,  was  a  result  I  am  frank 
enough  to  say  I  hoped  for ;  but  I  could  never  learn  that  she  indulged 
In  any  of  her  old  tricks  while  In  the  hands  of  her  new  master. 


out  the  kind  offices  of  relations,  without  the  1 
ties  and  home-comforts  that  are  not  to  be  found  m  each  t 
wo-wora  band  as  ours,  he  was  dying,  and  among  those  wa» 
would  deny  him  even  the  last  sad  riles  of  sepultare ! 

On  looking  towards  the  wagon  in  which  the  airfbrtevja* 
man  was  lying,  it  was  evident  he  had  but  a  few  mosneats  i> 
live:  there  was  a  glassy  wildness  in  his  eye,  a  alight  rasuV  tae 
convulsive  throe  about  bis  neck  which  too  plainly  denoted 
that  his  sufferings  were  soon  to  terminate.  At  each  a  taut 
as  mis  it  would  hardly  seem  credible  that  one  could  be  fount 
clothed  in  the  outward  semblance  of  hnmanity,  fiendae 
enough  to  inflict  farther  pain  and  anguish  upon  his  feuoa. 
being:  yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  a  case  of  more  aear&n 
cruelty  up  to  this  time  probably  stands  not  on  record. 

Gates  retained  his  senses,  and  had  just  asked  one  of  as 

comrades,  in  weak  and  broken  accents,  for  a  cup  of  waftez. 

He  bad  scarcely  swallowed  it  ere  a  young  Mexican,  who 

went  by  the  name  of  Ramon,  took  up  an  empty  nmsket 

standing  by  the  wagon,  and  after  wantonly  pointing  it  dw 

rectly  in  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  snapped  it !    The  let 

ter,  unconscious  whether  the  musket  was  loaded  or  net, 

raised  his  hands  convulsively  to  his  face  and  shrunk  inecoc- 

tively  back.    The  wretch,  apparently  enjoying  the  torture 

he  was  thus  inflicting,  again  pointed  and  snapped  the  gas. 

This  was  too  much  for  one  who  was  already  wrestling  win 

death.    He  gave  one  shudder,  his  limbs  relaxed,  and  all  w» 

over !    He  was  instantly  dragged  from  the  wagon  by  oar 

merciless  guard,  his  ears  were  cut  off  by  order  of  Salens, 

and  the  body  was  thrown  by  the  roadside 

11  a  snaea'd  corse, 
Btreteh'd  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast  !" 

Knowing  that  the  prisoners  could  not  escape,  Roblado  al- 
lowed some  of  the  men  to  roam  over  Ban  Sebastian  at  waL 
After  a  long  and  extremely  fatiguing  march,  over  a  grovel 
ly  and  stony  road,  we  reached  a  poor  village  late  on  the  at 
ternoon  of  the  twenty-fourth.  Many  of  oar  men  were  very 
foot-sore  and  completely  tired  out  with  the  long  march, 
so  much  so  that  they  declared  themselves  really  nnahle  te 
pursue  the  journey  on  foot  the  next  day.  To  allow  them  a 
day's  rest  was  deemed  utterly  impossible  by  Roblado,  ani 
he  immediately  sent  an  order  summoning  the  alcalde  be- 
fore him.  That  functionary  soon  appeared,  when  Roblado 
told  him  that  he  must  provide  a  hundred  jacks swa,  for  the 
use  of  the  men.  The  alcalde  replied  that  the  place  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  that  he  could  not  furnish  more  than  tea  af 
the  animals  required. 

"  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,"  answered  Captain  Roblada 
"  I  want  one  hundred  jackasses  for  the  men  to  ride  to-mor- 
row. If  they  are  not  here  by  six  o'clock  in  the  moaning,  PI 
make  a  jackass  of  you,  Seftor  Alcalde,  pack  yon  win  an 
heaviest  man  in  the  crowd,  and  make  yon  carry  him  to  Sea 
Sebastian.1* 

«  Si,  Senor,"ssid  the  terrified  alcalde,  and  the  next  nHra- 
iag  the  requisite  number  of  animals  were  on  the  spot  is 
readiness.  Here  was  another  instance  of  the  supremacy  a» 
military  power  exerts  over  the  civil  in  Mexico.  Not  a  cent 
was  paid  the  poor  owners  of  the  animals  for  services  mas 
extorted,  and  Roblado  manifested  as  little  compunction  oa 
the  occasion  as  a  bear  would  while  robbing  a  beehive.  1 
will  not  give  the  man  credit  for  having  thus  mounted  oat 
men  through  the  feelings  of  humanity,  believing  him  to  have 
been  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  thai  af  getting  m 
on  aa  fast  as  possible. 

A  tiresome  march  of  some  thirty-five  miles,  over  a  rough 
and  uneven  country,  brought  us  is  a  dirty,  miserable  lime 
how,  which  »  dignified  with  the  hjafreoanmag  name  of  Sen 
Sebastian.    This  place  is  situated  in  a  small,  sterile  valley, 
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•mid  barren  bilk,  the  only  vegetation  appearing  upon  their 
sides  being  a  lew  stunted  prickly  peart  and  thornbushes.  How 
the  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants  obtain  a  living  is  a  per- 
fect mystery ;  in  nut,  they  do  not  more  than  half  live.  Then- 
little  huts  are  built  of  small  stones  and  mad,  without  doom 
or  windows— they  hsve  neither  chairs  nor  beds,  nor,  in  fact, 
foraiture  of  any  kind— in  fine,  are  infinitely  worse  off  than 
Choctaw  or  Cherokee  Indians,  not  only  as  regards  clothing 
and  food,  but  habitations  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  was  on  Christmas  day  that  we  reached  San  Sebastian, 
and  anything  but "  a  merry  Christmas"  did  we  spend  in  the 
wretched  hole.  Many  of  us  had  intended  to  "  keep"  the 
day  and  night  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our  country, 
but  we  could  not  procure  eggs  and  milk  enough  in  the  town 
to  manufacture  even  a  tumbler  of  egg-nog.  We  were,  there. 
fore,  compelled  to  make  our  Christmas  dinner  of  a  piece  of 
beef  roasted  on  a  stick,  with  no  other  than  bread  and  water 
accompaniments. 

While  roaming  about  the  town  after  nightfall,  in  company 
with  one  of  our  officers,  and  inquiringfor  milk  and  eggs  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  we  met,  we  at  length  encountered 
a  couple  of  half-dressed  girls,  standing  within  a  few  steps  of 
one  of  the  houses.  We  stopped,  and  were  about  to  ask 
them  if  they  had  the  articles  we  were  in  search  of,  when 
they  set  up  a  terrible  scream,  end  scampered  into  the  hovel 
as  though  frightened  out  of  the  little  sense  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  them.  Some  half  dozen  starved  curs  issued  from 
the  doorless  entrance  and  commenced  yelping  at  us,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  a  signal  for  every  dog  in  town  to  join 
the  chorus.  Fortunately  for  us,  there  was  no  lack  of  stones, 
of  a  suitable  size  for  throwing,  in  the  vicinity ;  and  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  several  of  the  barking 
whelps  had  good  reasons  for  regretting  that  they  had  at- 
tacked us— one,  I  know,  must  have  required  careful  and  un- 
remitting nursing  before  he  could  ever  hope  to  raise  another 
bark  at  a  stranger. 

On  returning  to  our  quarters,  some  half  an  hour  afterward, 
we  found  that  an  exceedingly  grave  charge  had  already 
been  entered  against  us  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
frighted  girls,  the  complainants  informing  Roblado  that  we 
had  not  only  insulted  but  chased  them,  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  faithful  dogs  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
where  we  might  have  stopped  !  This  was  too  rich.  We 
told  Roblado  the  circumstances  exactly  as  they  occurred, 
with  one  exception :  as  there  was  a  remote  probability  that 
the  plaintiffs  might  obtain  a  bill  for  damages  sustained  tjy 
their  dogs,  we  did  not  even  hint  to  Roblado  our  knowledge 
of  the  virtue  possessed  by  stones,  or  that  either  of  us  had 
ever  thrown  one  in  our  lives.  Thus  ended  our  Christmas 
frolic  at  San  Sebastian. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  were  on  the  road. 
I  looked  around  me,  as  we  filed  through  the  narrow  and 
crooked  lane  leading  from  the  town,  expecting  to  see  an  oc- 
casional dead  dog,  or  a  limping  one,  at  least;  but  the  search 
was  fruitless.  A  thousand  open  mouths  were  grinning, 
growling,  grinding  their  teeth,  and  barking  at  us  at  every 
step— the  killed  and  wounded  had  probably  been  provided 
for.  Has  any  one  of  my  readers,  in  his  journeyings,  ever 
noticed  that  the  poorest  towns  and  families  always  have  the 
most  and  the  meanest  dogs?    If  he  hss  not,  I  have,  often. 

We  had  proceeded  a  mile,  or  probably  less,  when  sud- 
denly one  of  our  men  was  seen  rising  in  the  air,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  rocket,  and  then  descending  with  even 
greater  velocity.  He  had  only  been  hoisted  by  one  of  those 
peculiar  kick-ups  which  no  animal  but  a  donkey  can  give, 
but  fortunately  was  only  slightly  injured.  Many  of  the  ani- 
mals which  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  by  Roblado, 


although  the  forced  contract  with  the  alcalde  extended  no 
farther  than  to  San  Sebastian,  were  still  retained  to  carry  out 
more  lame  and  infirm  comrades ;  had  it  not  been  for  this, 
many  of  them  would  have  suffered  dreadfully,  as  the  march 
was  nearly  forty  miles  in  length.  How  these  animals  sus- 
tain themselves  is  unaccountable  ;  for  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  the  thirty-six  hours  they  were  with  us,  and  then  had 
to  retrace  their  steps  over  the  same  ground,  and  with  the 
same  nourishment.  They  stopped  over  night  at  San  Sebas- 
tian, going  and  coming ;  but  mere  was  not  food  enough  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town  to  afford  a  respectable  maintenance 
for  a  small  flock  of  killdees. 


AFFECTION'S  JOYS. 


Like  the  soft  thrilling*  of  the  breathing  wind, 

As  o'er  .Ala's  strings  it  sweetly  plays, 
Is  love's  first  impulse  on  the  yielding  mind, 

When  o'er  the  heart's  young  chords  it  gently  strays ; 
But  deeper  thrills  the  music  of  its  voice, 
Where  love  for  love  bids  heart  with  heart  rejoice. 
Yet  ah !  how  few  the  generous  impulse  know, 

Of  pure  affection,  gushing  from  it*  source, 
Or  taste  the  joys  which  from  love's  fountain  flow, 

And  taintless,  onward,  hold  their  gliu'ring  course  ;— 
In  holier  spheres  those  chrystal  joys  have  birth, 
To  die,  too  oft,  beneath  the  frowns  of  earth. 

Theydie  when  cold  neglect  with  icy  hand. 

The  genial  current  of  their  life  congeals  ; 
Theydie,  when  Temper  with  her  flaming  wand, 

In  their  bright  path  the  mine  of  strife  conceals  :— 
But  oh,  there  is  a  whispering  spirit  tells, 
They  live  for  age,  where  love  congenial  dwells. 
They  live,  and  o'er  our  lives  a  halo  shed, 

More  power  than  earth-born  sympathies  can  give. 
And  though  each  other  hope  the  heart  hath  fled, 

There  will  the  darkest  hours  of  woe  outlire  ;— 
8erenely  still,  when  outward  ills  assail, 
Within  the  heart,  affection's  joys  prevail. 


t.  a.  w. 


UH1T-CHAT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

raOM  TH«  CORRKSFOXDKHCa  or  TB«  HATTOKAL  WTKLLIOBSCKR. 

January  19. 
I  have  noticed  in  history  and  real  life  that  reformers,  great 
enthusiasts,  and  great  philosophers  produce  effects  quite 
commensurate  with  their  ambitions,  but  seldom  by  success 
in  the  exact  line  they  had  marked  out  Providence  does  not 
allow  "  steam"  to  be  wasted.  In  the  search  after  the  <*  elixir 
of  life"  and  the  M  philosopher's  stone,"  for  example,  the  sl- 
chymists  have  stumbled  over  some  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  chemistry.  This  is  rather  an  essayish  begin- 
ning to  a  hasty-pudding  letter,  but  I  have  been  looking  over 
Brisbane's  book  on  Fourierism,  while  eating  my  breakfast, 
and  it  struck  me  how  poorly  the  direct  objects  of  M  social, 
ism"  succeeded,  while  combination,  to  produce  great  and 
small  results,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  prominent  novelty 
in  the  features  of  the  time.  Mercantile  houses  are  esta- 
blishing partners  in  all  the  principal  capitals— new  publica- 
tions are  circulated  almost  wholly  by  a  lately  arranged  sys. 
tern  of  combined  agencies— information,  formerly  got  by 
individual  reading,  is  now  fed  out  to  large  societies ;  and 
the  rumour  just  now  is,  of  a  grand  experiment  of  combining 
all  the  qualities  of  half  a  dozen  newspapers  in  one— esta- 
blishing something  like  the  London  Times,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  subscriber  would  be  sure  to  find  "  every  thing 
that  is  going." 

I  went  on  Wednesday  evening  to  the  Temperance  Tea 
Party,  at  Washington  Hall,  given  in  honour  of  the  birthday 
of  Franklin.  Here  was  combination  again— tea  party, 
prayer-meeting,  lecture,  concert,  promenade,  and  tableau 
vivant,  (a  printing  press  worked  in  the  room,)  all  given  in 
one  entertainment.  There  were  seven  or  eight  long  tables, 
with  alleys  between,  and  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  "  at  tea,"  and  listening  to  the 
tinging,  praying,  instrumental  music,  and  speech-making, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  comfort  I  did  not  stay  for  the 
"  promenade  all  round,"  but  I  am  told  that  it  was  very  agree- 
able, and  that  the  party  did  not  separate  till  two  in  the 
morning  !  The  Temperance  combination  has  been  a  great 
lesson  as  to  the  power  of  numbers  united  for  one  end ; 
though  I  fear  the  action  of  it  has  been  somewhat  like  the 
momentary  sweeping  dry  of  a  river's  channel  by  a  whirl- 
wind ;  so  strikingly  seems  intemperance  of  late  to  have  re- 
sumed its  prevalence  in  the  streets. 

I  find  that,  by  my  hasty  observations  on  New- York 
society  in  a  late  letter,  I  have  given  voice  to  a  feeling 
that  has  been  for  some  time  in  petto  publico,  and  I  have 
heard  since  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  quality  of  New- 
York  gaiety.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  good  observers, 
that  the  best  elements  for  society  are  not  organized.  The 
intellect  and  refinement  of  the  population  (of  which  there  is 
quite  enough  for  a  fair  proportion)  lies  "  around  in  spots,"  it 
is  thought,  waiting  only  for  some  female  Napoleon  to  concen- 
trate and  combine  them.  Exclusively  literary  parties  would  be 
as  unattractive  as  exclusively  dancing  or  juvenile  parties,  and 
indeed  variety  is  the  spice  of  agreeable  social  intercourse. 
In  London,  beauty  is,  with  great  pains,  dug  out  from  the 
mine  of  unfashionable  regions,  and  made  to  shine  in  an  aris- 
tocratic setting ;  and  talent  of  all  kinds,  colloquial,  literary, 
artistical,  theatrical,  is  sought  out,  and  mingled  with  rank, 
wealth  and  elegance,  in  the  most  perfect  society  of  Europe. 
Any  sudden  attempt  to  discredit  fashionable  parties  and  run 
an  opposition  with  a  "  blue"  line  would  be  covered  with 
ridicule :  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said,  in  a  community 
as  mercurial  and  sympathetic  of  news  as  is  the  population 
of  New. York,  to  induce  the  Amphytrions  of  gaiety  to  look 
a  little  into  their  social  mixtures,  and  supply  the  sweets  or 
acids  that  are  wanting.  At  the  most  fashionable  party  lately 
given,  Madame  Castellan  was  the  guest  of  honour,  and  not 
called  upon  to  sing — and  this  is  somewhat  more  Londonish 
than  usual  It  is  one  of  the  newnesses  of  our  country  that 
we  have  no  grade*  in  our  admiration,  and  can  only  see 
the  merits  of  extreme  lion*  Second,  third,  and  fourth-rate 
celebrities,  for  whom  in  Europe  there  is  attention  justly 
measured,  pass  wholly  unnoticed  through  our  cities.  It  must 
be  a  full-blooded  nobleman,  or  the  first  singer  or  danseuse 
of  the  world,  or  the  most  popular  author,  or  the  very  first 
actor,  or  the  miraculous  musician,  if  there  is  to  be  any  de- 
gree whatever  of  appreciation  or  enthusiasm.  This  lack 
of  a  scale  of  tribute  to  merit  is  one  reason  why  we  so  ridicu- 
lously overdo  our  welcomes  to  great  comets,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dickens — leaving  very  respectable  stars,  like  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Cooper,  Sully,  and  all  our  own  and  some  fo- 
reign men  of  genius,  to  pass  through  the  city,  or  remain 
here  for  weeks,  unsought  by  party-givers,  and  unwekoraed 
except  by  their  personal  friends.  To  point  this  out,  fortu- 
nately, is  almost  to  correct  it,  so  ready  are  we  to  learn  ;  but 
I  think,  by  the  shadow  cast  before,  that  the  avatar  of  some 
goddess  of  fashion  may  be  soon  looked  for,  who  will  shut 
her  doors  upon  stupidity  and  inelegance,  rich  or  poor,  and 
create  a  gaiety  that  will  be  enjoyable,  not  barely  endurable. 

The  Boston  Recorder  states  that  the  Lecture  System  is 
in  full  force  in  that  city,  and  that  full  audiences  can  be 
drawn  by  almost  any  subject.  It  is  very  different  in  New- 
York.  I  went  last  night  to  one  of  the  lectures  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  and  found  an  audience  of  about 
one  hundred  only — though  the  lecturer,  S.  De  Witt  Blood- 
good,  Esq.  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most  popular  wri- 
ters of  the  day.  His  subject  was  American  Literature, 
which  he  handled  in  a  charmingly  anecdotical  and  amusing 
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manner.  The  secretary  of  one  of  the  lecturing 
told  me  the  other  day  that  the  committee  had  lost 
sum  of  money  by  the  prices  paid  to  lecturers,  and 
one  instance,  where  fifty  dollars  were  given  for  the 
and  sixty  for  expenses,  only  two  dollars  were  taken 
door.  I  see,  however,  that  novelty  on  the  subject 
draw,  even  here.  Mr.  Dewey's  excellent  end 
tore  on  American  Manners  and  Monk  is  to  be 
this  evening  at  the  Tabernacle. 


FrUmy  wii  why,  Jsmmuj  % 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see  by  the  English  papers  that  Dkkesi 
has  been  "  within  the  rules  of  the  Queen's  Bench"— reij. 
ing  the  prophecy  of  pecuniary  ruin  which  bee  tot  eesse  tar 
been  whispered  about  for  him.  His  splendid  genias  <&d  ee 
need  the  melancholy  proof  of  improvidence,  and  he  has  be 
wealth  so  completely  within  bis  grasp  that  there  setae  t 
particular  and  unhappy  Heedlessness  in  his  rain.  The  mast « 
his  misfortune  is,  he  has  lived  so  closely  at  the  edge  of  fca 
flood-tide  of  prosperity  that  the  ebb  leaves  him  at  higa-vaar 
mark,  and  not  in  the  contented  ooze  of  supplied  utxesauu 
where  it  first  took  him  up.  And,  by  the  wayt  it  was  in  lb* 
same  low-water  period  of  his  life— just  before  he  becav 
celebrated— that  I  first  saw  Dickens ;  and  I  will  record  to 
phase  of  his  chrysalis— ("  the  tomb  of  the  caterpifiar  sat 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly,"  as  Lumens  calls  iQ — upon  ae 
chance  of  its  being  as  interesting  to  future  ages  as  sock  i 
picture  would  now  be  of  the  ante-butter/Hvity  of  Sfaeb- 
peare.  I  was  following  a  favourite  amusement  of  bosk  esc 
rainy  day  in  the  Strand,  London— strolling  towana  :k* 
more  crowded  thoroughfares  with  cloak  and  umbrella,  sad 
looking  at  people  and  shop-windows.  I  beard  my  bssk 
called  from  a  passenger  in  a  street-cab.  From  out  at 
smoke  of  the  wet  straw  peered  the  head  of  my  pubfiaVer, 
Mr.  Macrone— (a  most  liberal  and  noble-hearted  feBcv, 
since  dead.)  After  a  little  catechism  as  to  my  dantpdescsr 
for  that  morning,  he  informed  me  that  be  was  going  to  wsr 
Newgate,  and  asked  me  to  join  him.  I  willingly  agreed, 
never  having  seen  this  famous  prison,  and  after  I  wasseaaes 
in  the  cab,  he  said  he  was  going  to  pick  up,  on  the  war,  a 
young  paragraphist  for  the  Morning  Chronicle  who  webe* 
to  write  a  description  of  it.  In  the  most  crowded  port  c< 
Holborn,  within  a  door  or  two  of  the  "  Bull  and  Musaf 
inn,  (the  great  starting  and  stopping-place  of  the  stage- 
coaches,) we  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  baaing 
used  for  lawyers'  chambers.  Not  to  leave  me  sitting  m  tx 
rain,  Macrone  asked  me  to  dismount  with  him.  I  fottowrt' 
by  long  flightB  of  stairs  to  an  upper  story,  and  was  uthewi 
into  an  uncarpeted  and  bleak-looking  room,  with  a  iesi 
table,  and  two  or  three  chairs  and  a  lew  books,  a  small  be? 
and  Mr.  Dickens — for  the  contents.  I  was  only  struck  st  fet 
with  one  thing— (and  I  made  a  memorandum  of  it  thatews. 
ing,  as  the  strongest  instance  I  had  seen  of  Knghsk  osk- 
quiousness  to  employers) — the  degree  to  which  the  poor  a> 
thor  was  overpowered  with  the  honour  of  his  puhhsheri 
visit !  I  remember  saying  to  myself  as  I  sat  down  on  t 
ricketty  chair,  "  My  good  fellow,  if  you  were  in  America 
with  that  fine  face  and  your  ready  quill,  yon  would  have  st 
need  to  be  condescended  to  by  a  publisher  V9  Dickens  w 
dressed  yery  much  as  he  has  since  described  "  Dick  Swr*^- 
ler" — minus  the  M  swell"  look.  His  hair  was  cropped  cast 
to  his  head,  his  clothes  scant,  though  jauntily  cut,  and  ssV- 
changing  a  ragged  office-coat  for  a  shabby  blue,  be  staod  by 
the  door,  collarless  and  buttoned  up,  the  very  persoiiitka- 
tion,  I  thought,  of  a  close  sailer  to  the  wind.  We  wee: 
down  and  crowded  into  the  cab  (one  passenger  mere  thai 
the  law  allowed,  and  Dickens  partly  in  my  lap  and  partly  a 
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Maerone's,)  and  drove  on  to  Newgate.  In  hie  works,  if  you 
remember,  there  is  a  description  of  the  prison,  drawn  from 
this  day's  observation.  We  were  there  an  hoar  or  two  and 
were  shown  some  of  the  celebrated  murderers  confined  for 
life,  and  one  young  soldier  waiting  for  execution ;  and  in 
one  of  the  passages  we  chanced  to  meet  Mrs.  Fry,  on  her 
usual  errand  of  benevolence.  Though  interested  in  Dick- 
ens's (ace,  I  forgot  him  naturally  enough  after  we  entered 
the  prison,  and  I  do  not  think  I  heard  him  speak  during  the 
two  hours.  I  parted  from  him  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and 
continued  my  stroll  into  the  city. 

Not  long  after  this,  Macrone  sent  me  the  M  sheets  of 
Sketches  by  Bos,"  with  a  note  saying  that  they  were  by  the 
gentleman  who  went  with  us  to  Newgate.  I  read  the  book 
with  amazement  at  the  genius  displayed  in  it,  and  in  my 
note  of  reply  assured  Macrone  that  I  thought  his  fortune 
was  made  as  a  publisher  if  he  could  monopolize  the  author. 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  I  was  in  London,  and 
present  at  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  Macready^ 
Samuel  Lover,  who  sat  next  me,  pointed  out  Dickens.  I 
looked  up  and  down  the  table,  but  was  wholly  unable  to 
single  him  out  without  getting  my  friend  to  number  the  peo- 
ple who  sat  above  him.  He  was  no  more  like  the  same 
man  I  had  seen  than  a  tree  in  June  is  like  the  same  tree  in 
February.  He  sat  leaning  his  bead  on  his  hand  while  Bul- 
wer  was  speaking,  and  with  his  very  long  hair,  his  very  flash 
waistcoat,  his  chains  and  rings,  and  withal  a  much  paler  face 
than  of  old,  he  was  totally  unrecognizable.  The  compari- 
son was  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  looked  at  him  a  long 
time.  He  was  then  in  his  culmination  of  popularity,  and 
seemed  jaded  to  stupefaction.  Remembering  the  glorious 
works  he  had  written  since  I  had  seen  him,  I  longed  to  pay 
him  my  homage,  but  had  no  opportunity,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  again  till  he  came  over  to  reap  his  harvest  and  upset 
his  hay-cart  in  America.  When  all  the  ephemera  of  his  im- 
prudences and  improvidences  shall  have  passed  away — say 
twenty  years  hence— I  should  like  to  see  him  agaim,  re- 
nowned as  he  will  be  for  the  most  original  and  remarkable 
works  of  his  time. 

A  friend  lent  me  yesterday  a  late  file  of  "  The  Straite 
Messenger,"  an  English  newspaper  published  at  Singapore. 
The  leader  of  one  number  commences  with,  "  We  have 
always  had  a  hatred  for  republicanism,  and  holding  it  to  be 
the  fosterer  of  every  rascality  in  public  life,  and  every 
roguery  in  private,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when  instan- 
ce* turn  up  to  prove  our  theory  true."  This  is  apropos  of 
some  news  of  M  repudiation."  The  advertisements  in  this 
paper  amused  me  somewhat,  and  they  consist  principally  of 
dissolutions  of  native  partnership.    Here  are  three  of  them : 

"  Notice.  The  interest  and  responsibility  of  Kim  Joo 
Ho  in  our  firm  ceased  from  the  8th  January.  (Signed) 
Yet  Hcn  Ho." 

"  Notice.  The  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  under- 
signed in  the  firm  of  Chop  Tyho  ceased  from  this  date. 
(Signed)  Chee  On?  Seang,  Chee  Jre  Seo." 

"  Notice.  The  interest  and  responsibility  of  Mr.  See  Eng 
San  in  our  firm  ceased  from  the  5th  January.    (Signed) 

BoONTEEOWG  &  Co." 

I  was  at  the  City  Guards'  Ball  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  Moorish  transformation  of  Nibio's  beautiful  saloon  was 
exceedingly  fine,  and  it  was  altogether  a  highly  romantic 
and  beautiful  scene.  The  dancing,  I  understood,  was  kept 
up  till  the  «•  small  hoars"  grew  large  again.  In  the  short 
time  that  I  was  there  I  saw  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
women — a  greater  proportion,  I  think,  than  one  can  see  on 
similar  occasion*  in  other  countries.  The  bright  uniforms 
of  the  company  showed  to  great  advantage. 


». 

In  the  old  English  of  Gowert  M  Confessio  Amends"  there 
is  wrapped  up  a  little  germ  of  wisdom  which  you  would 
hardly  look  for  in  the  metaphysics  of  love,  but  which  con- 
tains the  hand-over-hand,  boiling-pot  principle  of  most  of 
the  make-money-iies  of  our  country: — 

"  My  sonne,  yet  there  tothe  fine, 
Which  te  conceived  of  enuie. 
And  'cleped  to  flumjurroaia; 
Thro'  whoae  compueement  end  guile 
Full  many  hath  loet  his  while 
In  love,  at  »§U  as  other  vise." 

In  England  nobody  gets  ahead  but  by  shoving  on  all  those 
who  are  before  him,  but  a  hundred  instances  will  occur  to 
you  of  leap-frog  experiment  in  our  country,  by  which  all 
kinds  of  success  in  business  is  superceded.  The  most  sig. 
nal  and  successful  jump  that  I  have  noticed  lately  is  that  of 
the  periodical  agents,  over  the  heads  of  the  old  publishers 
— (the  trick,  indeed,  which  has  hocus-pocused  the  old  pi. 
rates  into  changing  their  views  on  the  subject  of  copyright !) 
Three  years  ago  the  great  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of 
books,  was  entirely  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  the  trade,  and  a 
man  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  run  a  rail-car  across 
the  fields  by  hand  as  an  author  to  have  attempted  to  circu- 
late his  own  book  without  the  consent  of  publishers.  The 
names  and  terms  of  bookselling  correspondents,  the  means 
of  transportation  of  books,  and  the  amount  of  profits  on 
them,  were  matters  of  inaccessible  knowledge.  The  pub- 
lisher kept  the  gate  of  the  public  eye,  and  demanded  his 
own  toll — two-thirds  of  the  commodity,  if  not  all .'  The 
first "  little  pin"  that "  bored  through  this  castle  wall,"  was 
the  establishment  of  the  mammoth  newspaper,  by  Day  and 
Wilson,  and  the  publication  of  entire  novels  in  one  sheet ; 
and,  upon  their  agencies  for  the  circulation  of  these,  is  now 
built  a  scheme  of  periodical  agency  totally  separate  from 
publishers,  and  comparing  with  these  as  the  expresses  of 
Hale  and  Harnden  and  Pomeroy  do  with  the  general  post, 
office— cheaper,  more  expeditious  and  open  to  competi- 
tion. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  any  author,  now, 
can  publish  his  own  book,  and  get  all  the  profits!  Any 
printer  will  tell  him  how  to  get  it  printed  and  bound  in 
paper  covers— for  which  he  pays  simply  what  publishers  do. 
Stored  up  in  his  own  room  or  a  warehouse,  he  has  only  to 
furnish  it  to  the  periodical  agents,  who  will  take  of  him,  at 
their  wholesale  price,  all  that  will  sell— (bringing  the  risk 
directly  on  the  proper  shoulders,  those  of  the  author) — and 
returning  to  him  very  promptly  the  money  or  the  unsaleable 
copies.  There  are  no  "  six  months  publishers'  notes"  in  the 
business ;  no  cringing  or  making  interest  The  author  is 
on  a  blessed  level  with  the  gingerbread  bakers  and  blacking 
sellers  he  has  often  envied— salesman  of  his  own  commodi- 
ty,  if » saleable  it  be,  and  made  aware,  to  a  certainty,  in  a 
very  brief  time,  whether  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  Let 
but  Congress  give  us  a  law  which  shall  prevent  English 
books  from  coming,  not  into  the  market,  but  into  the  pub- 
lishers9 hands,  for  nothing,  and  the  only  remaining  obstacle 
to  a  world-wide  competition  will  be  gloriously  removed. 
Amp,  books  will  be  no  dearer  than  at  present — as  the  me- 
morials to  Congress  sufficiently  show. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  books  for  a  library, — as  to  va- 
lue of  contents,  correctness  and  elegance  of  print  and  bind, 
ing — is  Mallory's  Life  and  Speeches  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  must 
be  nervous  murder  to  Mr.  Clay  to  see  some  of  the  editions 
of  his  speeches,  and  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him  and 
his  friends  to  have  such  a  correct  embodiment  of  his  great 
mind  in  so  fair  a  shape  as  the  Mallory  edition.  Bixby  and 
Co.,  of  New- York,  are  the  publishers. 
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THE  NEW  MIRROR. 


CONGRATULATORY. 

Charming  reader !  shake  us  by  the  magnetic  band !  We 
feel  like  a  first  settler  on  seeing  the  log-houses  thicken 
around  him — kindly  and  genial,  because  prosperous  and  ex- 
panding. We  have  a  burnt-child  mistrust  of  imaginary 
tributes  to  popularity — but  the  thousands  of  affidavy  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  that  come  in  curtsying  for  the  New  Mir- 
ror and  the  "  Extras,*'  are  a  cloud  of  witnesses  quite  beyond 
cross-questioning.  We  own  the  soft  impeachment  Still — 
a  little  of  the  glow  of  our  self-felicitation  is  prospective. 
(The  pleasure  we  have  felt  in  seeing  the  proof-sheets  of  one 
or  two  of  our  favourite  books  in  the  Mirror  shape,  and 
of  knowing,  while  we  write,  that  the  readers  for  whom  we 
purvey  will  be  fancy-fed  from  the  same  sweet  sheaves  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  we  keep,  carefully  harvested  for 
ourselves— this  pleasure  comes  with  a  glow  over  us,  and 
we  feel,  prospectively,  sympathized-with,  and  expanded. 
The  truth  is,  a  literary  constituency  is  a  wealth  beyond 
money.  To  be  the  representative  from  Thought-land — the 
looker  after  the  intellectual  wants  and  interests  of  the  many 
thousands  who  now  read  weekly  what  we  send  them — is  an 
honour  above  politics.  To  be  the  chosen  Amphytrion  of 
unnumbered  tastes — thought  of,  like  an  entertaining  host, 
while  the  weekly  feast  is  discussed  in  thousands  of  arm. 
chairs  spread  from  Florida  to  Passamaquoddy — ia  a  prince- 
Hness  beyond  dinner-giving.  We  possess  a  kingdom  in  your 
habit  of  reading  us !  We  feel  its  consequence,  its  power, 
and — moreover — its  responsibility.  We  shall  do  our  best 
to  deserve  better  and  better  of  your  deliberate  good-will — 
believe  us. 

Frederika  Bremer  has  worked  up  two  or  three  wild  and 
beautiful  traditions  from  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  a 
work  called  the  Bondmaid.  A  translation  of  it,  done  most 
chastely  and  spiritedly  by  Mrs.  Putnam  (a  sister  of  the  poet 
Lowell,)  published  by  James  Munroe,  Boston,  lies  on  our 
table.  It  is  no  small  credit  to  a  lady  to  have  so  mastered 
the  Swedish  as  to  transfer  its  air  and  physiognomy  as  well 
as  its  literal  meaning,  and,  if  we  are  judges  of  translation, 
this  is  as  well  done  as  Miss  Howitt  could  do  it,  or  any  other 
of  the  professed  translators.  We  take  an  episode  from  it, 
which  is  a  curious  personification  of  the  spirit  of  slavery : 

FruVs  CJkamfcr.— ran),    kumba. 

Frid.  Kumba,  braid  my  hair,  and  poor  on  St  the  perfumed 
oil  king  Dag  has  sent  me  from  the  southern  land. 

Kumba.    1  obey. 

Frid.  And,  aa  thou  braidest,  I  would  have  thee  tell  me 
some  of  the  sagas  that  thou  knowast  so  well.  Well  is  it  said 
that  round  the  home  of  Saga  the  gliding  waters  murmur, 
to  whose  voice  the  ear  of  Odin  listens  willingly.  Saddening 
yet  spirit-stirring  too  are  song  and  saga. 

Kumba.  Princess  wilt  then  hear  the  old  saga  concerning 
Rig?* 

Frid.    Gladly. 

Kumba.  Heimdall,  thus  runs  the  tale,  once  roaming 
through  green  paths,  came  to  the  sea-shore ;  he  found  there  a 
lonely  bouse  and  entered  in.  The  door  was  half  open ;  fire 
burned  on  the  floor.  Within,  grown  gray  with  toil,  sat  Ae 
and  Edda  in  old  work-day  clothes.  Edda  set  Define  him  soup 
in  a  bowl,  and  took  from  the  fire  thick  seed-mixed  cakes ;  but 
the  chief  dainty  was  the  sodden  calf.  Heimdall,  who  called 
himself  by  the  name  of  Rig,  tarried  here  three  days  and  nights, 
and  went  forth  on  his  way.  And  when  nine  moons  had  come 
and  gone,  Edda  bore  a  son  who  was  dipped  in  water,  and  was 
called  Tral.  And  the  boy  grew  and  throve ;  he  was  of  dark 
colour ;  his  countenance  was  ill-favoured ;  the  skin  of  his 
hands  was  thick  and  shrivelled ;  his  back  was  round ;  his 
heels  were  long.  And  there  came  to  the  hut  a  beggar  girl ; 
her  nose  was  flat;  her  arms  were  sun-burnt ;  her  feet  were 
sore  with  travel.  She  was  called  Tralinna ;  she  passed  with 
Tral  the  heavy  days,  and  bore  him  sons  and  daughters.  It 
was  their  work  to  draw  burdens ;  to  carry  wood ;  to  dress  the 


fields ;  to  herd  swine ;  to  tend  goats ; 
are  slaves  descended. 


to  cut  turf.    From  these 


*  This  saga  is  contained  in  the  elder  Edda. 


And  Rig  journeyed  on  further  and  found 

anotherpair.  The  door  stood  half  open,  fire  burned  on  As 
floor.  The  man  was  shaping  a  tree  into  a  weavers  beam  F" 
beard  was  trimmed ;  his  hair  cut  from  his  forehead;  be  ws 
a  straight  *hirt  confined  by  a  buckle  at  the  throat.  TVbsbu 
wife  turned  a  spinning  wheel,  drew  out  thread,  sod  lain!  k  fcy 
for  cloth.  She  wore  a  fillet  round  her  head ;  a  kerchief  fesal 
her  neck ;  a  ribbon  over  her  shoulders.  This  p 
and  Aroma.  And  Ris  was  received  by  them,  i 
ed  three  dsys  and  nights,  and  then  went  forth  I _ 
And  when  nine  moons  had  waxed  and  wanned,  A 
son,  red  and  blooming,  with  beaming  eyes.  He  ws»  obbbsjI 
in  water  and  called  Karl.  And  the  boy  grew  and  UtfoveTos 
learned  to  tame  oxen ;  to  fashion  tools ;  to  build  hosees;  to 
make  wool-cards ;  to  guide  the  pious*.  And  to  bisn  fisssr  was 
led  home  as  his  bride.  She  wore  a  Turtle  of  goat's  hair;  keys 
hung  from  her  belt  And  they  gave  one  anon* 
built  them  a  house.  They  bad  many  sons  and  c 
from  them  are  the  yeomanry  descended. 

And  Rig  journeyed  on,  and  came  to  a  stately  bsjfl*  Tim 
door  was  shut  and  decorated  with  a  ring.  He  entered,  lit 
floor  was  wide.  There  nt  Fader  and  Moder.  Their  weak  aes 
pastime.  The  husband  bended  bows ;  twisted  bow  sfnsa; 
polished  arrows.  The  wife  stiffened  and  smoothed  her  sleeves, 
and  placed  a  coif  upon  her  head.  She  wore  a  jewel  ea  bar 
breast;  a  silken  turtle,  and  bine-dyed  linen.  HarBBea  aa* 
Fair,  her  neck  whiter  than  purest  snow.  Moder  i 
white  cloth  on  the  table ;  and  placed  thereon 
wheaten  cakes ;  silver  plates  filled  with  various  n 

and  roasted  fowls.    Wine  was  poured  from  cane  nisi  I 

ed  goblets.  And  they  drank  and  talked  rill  the  any  wob  dene. 
Rig  tarried  here  also  three  days  and  three  nights,  aai  went 
forth  upon  his  way.  And  when  nine  moons  had  vsaasd  end 
waned,  Moder  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  wna  1 
in  water  and  was  called  Jarl.  His  hair  was  light ;  f  ~ 
fresh  coloured ;  his  eyes  keen  as  those  of  the  yw 
And  he  grew  and  throve  ;  he  twisted  bow-strings;! 
bows ;  shaped  arrows ;  threw  the  spear ;  shook  the 
rode  horses ;  trained  dogs ;  drew  the  sword ;  and  need 
self  to  swimming.  Then  came  Rig  again  to  the  naltxl 
him  the  Runic  letters,  and  owned  him  for  bis  son.  TIbb  3 
Rig  carried  war  over  the  mountains;  won  victorias 
divided  goods  and  lands.  He  married  the  daughter  of  1 
the  delicate,  ftir,  noble  Erna.  Konr  was  the  yuunauet  of  nVsa 
sons.  He  strove  with  his  father  in  Runic  lore  and  iBMjiBsa 
ed  him.  Then  was  it  the  son's  lot  to  be  himself  cnBeef  Kfc 
and  to  have  learning  above  all  others.  From  hint  ntetasasj 
and  nobles  derived.    Here  ended  the  saga  of  Rig. 


The  difference  between  the  soft  bars  of  a 
Harper's  Illuminated  Bible  comprises  the  history  i 
ing  from  the  fourteenth  century  till  now.  (The  word  Bloat, 
as  our  readers  know,  means  the  soft  bark  of  a 
which  the  old  Testament  was  first  written.)  Thia  1 
edition,  of  the  book  most  worthy  of  costly  embellialnxiBa^fe 
ornamented  with  sixteen  hundred  historical 
besides  being  printed  with  noble  type,  and  all  the  < 
ry  belongings  necessary  to  the  proper  reading  of  the  Bibst. 
It  is  to  be  published  in  fifty  numbers  at  twenty-five  eon* 
each — and  there  are  few  men  or  women  in  America  ( 
God)  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  it  A  lump  of  1 
in  your  tea  for  six  months  would  almost  buy  the  i 
pardonable  and  splendid  book  ever  printed.  The 
are  entitled  to  good  self-congratulation  on  the 
enterprise  of  this  undertaking,  and  America  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  Harpers — the  edition  being  a  bibtiogfrnpoit 
credit  to  the  country. 

Lost  not  least  to  be  commended  is  the  engraver  of  tine 
great  company  of  pictures — J.  A.  Adams,  the  ftbst  warn 
engrave*  of  this  country.  His,  in  met,  is  the  merit  of  tin* 
original  enterprise. 

The  first  number  (of  the  Illuminated  Bible)  has  bees  pojb- 
lished,  and  the  second  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  Jaw 
days.  On  our  cover  will  be  found  the  publisher's  1 
menu 


We  have  had  some  trouble  lately  to  explain  to 
who  had  subscribed  at  the  offices  of  agents  who  hay*  failed, 
that  we  are  not  responsible  except  for  subecriptione  takes*  at 
this  office.  It  is  best,  always,  to  communicate  diractMsf  wiA 
Morris,  Willis  &  Go.  4  Ann-street 
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VOLUME  II. 


NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1844 


PAYABLE  W  ADVANCE. 


NUMBER  20. 


MEDORA  WAITING-  FOR  CONRAD. 

Herb  is  &  picture  of  a  character,  who,  though  u  she  had ,  | 
no  character,'*  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  ], 
modern  poetry — proving  very  clearly  that  morals  on  paper  i  J 
and  morals  walking  in  kid  slippers  are  two  distinct  and  ir- 1  j 
reconcilable  matters.  "  Conrad,"  for  whom  she  is  roman- 1 ) 
tically  on  the  look-out,  would  be  tried  and  banged  if  Justice !  j 
Matsell  had  bodily  hold  of  him ;  and  if  the  fair  Medora  were  I 
not  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  it  would  be  because  i  i 
41  popular  sympathy"  (as  it  will  do  and  has  done)  may  turn ,  j 
aside  the  sober  current  of  Justice.  The  plate  is  very  beau 
tifully  engraved  by  Prud'homme. 


Translated  for  Uu  AV*  Mimrfnm,  the  French  •/  D$  .ViracwS. 

THE  PEARL  OF  GENEVA. 
It  was  on  a  delightful  evening  in  August,  1825,  just  at 
the  moment  in  which  the  church  of  St  Peter's  was  striking 
six,  that  a  young  man,  wearied  with  a  long  and  painful  jour. 
ney,  attained  the  summit  of  Mount  Saleve. 

He  took  off  bis  hat  and  saluted  religiously  the  places 
which  he  saw  again,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.    His 
eyes  rested  with  delight  on  the  populous  streets  of  his  native 
city ;  the  roofs  of  zinc  glittered  in  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.    He  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  noise  in  which  || 
his  infancy  had  been  cradled,  to  the  hum  of  industry  echoed  I 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  inviting  luxury  to  come  and  visit  the  !l 
country  of  gold  chains,  of  watches,  and  of  jewelry.  || 

Yet,  when  the  first  emotions  passed  away,  his  brow  grew 

darker,  he  leaned  upon  his  cane,  and  remained  a  long  time 

in  silent  thought    At  last  he  shook  off  the  sadness  which 

oppressed  him,  and  rapidly  descended  the  mountain  path,     i 

A  short  time  after  he  rang  at  the  door  of  a  house,  situated  ■  • 

on   the  border  of  the  lake,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  |, 

suburbs  of  Geneva.    It  was  a  white  and  beautiful  building, ; 

which,  from  the  opposite  shore,  seemed  like  a  swan  ready !  j 

to  dip  in  its  waves.    Two  large  chestnuts  sheltered  it  with  •• 

their  thick  foliage,  their  branches  entwining  at  the  top  of  j! 

tho  roof  formed  a  dome  of  verdure  above  the  little  terrace, (l 

from  which  was  seen  on  the  right  the  Alps,  stretching  them- 1 ' 

solve*  out  like  a  battalion  of  giants,  and,  on  the  left,  Geneva, '; 

bathing  its  feet  in  its  blue  lake.  '; 

The  ring  of  the  traveller  brought  out  a  young  maiden,  < 

from  a  bower  of  honeysuckles,  where  she  was  at  work,  who  j 

became  red  as  a  cherry  at  seeing  a  stranger.  > 

She  was  very  handsome,  and  appeared  about  eighteen. 

Whether  from  coquetry,  or  whether  she  thought  she  had  a  j 

j-igfht  to  use  that  perfect  freedom  allowed  in  the  country,  she  I 

wore  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  canton  of  Berne.   She  I 

liad  on  a  straw  hat,  ornamented  with  blue  flowers,  from  J 

vv-fxich  escaped  two  long  tresses  of  dark  hair,  and  fell  over  I 

H^r  corsage  trimmed  with  silver.    The  plaited  folds  of  her  j 

^rliomise  betrayed  the  setting  of  the  beautiful  arms  which  j 

ri  -vailed  its  whiteness.    Purple  stockings,  a  short  skirt,  and ' 

a  ribbon  of  black  velvet  about  the  neck,  completed  her  ca-  j 

g>r-iciou8  toilette. 

"The  traveller,  struck  with  surprise,  stood  still,  and  held 
r*a»  breath,  as  if  afraid  the  celestial  apparition  would  vanish. 
I J  is*  silent  contemplation  was  not  of  a  nature  to  diminish  the 
craTabarrassment  of  the  fair  girl.    She,  therefore,  hastened  to 


1 1  meet  the  old  servant,  who  was  slowly  descending  the  steps 
of  the  porch. 

"  Gertrude,"  said  she,  •'  will  you  speak  to  the  gentleman. 
I  hastened  to  admit  him,  thinking  it  was  my  father." 

At  these  words  she  disappeared,  leaving  the  traveller  in 
company  with  the  domestic. 

"  Does  M.  Beaute  no  longer  live  here  V  asked  the  young 
man,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion. 

"  No,  thank  God !"  replied  the  old  woman ;  "  he  only 
comes  here  once  a  week,  and  that  is  too  often !  I  have  left 
his  service  for  that  of  M.  WiHem,  whose  daughter  you  have 
just  seen.  But  to  business,  Monsieur ;  perhaps  you  have  the 
intention  of  hiring  the  chamber  on  the  first  floor  7" 

The  stranger  eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Preceded  by  the  good  woman,  he  was  not  long  in  enter* 
ing  the  room,  around  which  he  threw  inquisitive  glances. 
But  the  examination  made  him  sigh,  for  the  hangings  and 
furniture  had  been  changed,  leaving  no  traces  of  its  former 
occupant.  # 

Placing  his  travelling-bag  sadly  on  the  table,  he  took  off 
his  large  hat,  turned  towards  the  servant,  and  seized  her 
hands  with  emotion. 

"  Gertrude,  my  good  nurse,  am  I  so  changed  that  you  do 
not  know  me  V 

"  My  God !"  cried  the  old  woman,  "  is  it  a  dream  7 
Fritz  !  yes,  'tis  he,  my  Fritz !" 

She  fell  in  the  arms  of  the  young  man,  who  pressed  her 
tenderly  to  his  heart 

M  Here  he  is,  the  poor  boy  for  whom  I  have  wept  so  long  ! 
How  handsome  you  have  grown,  my  Fritz !  Oh !  now  I  re- 
cognize your  large  eyw,  your  noble  brow ;  now  I  recognize 
my  child.  For  I  am  your  mother — is  it  not  so,  Fritz  7  But 
this  is  a  miracle  of  a  merciful  heaven,  giving  me  back  the 
child  I  thought  was  dead !" 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  dead,  my  good  Gertrude  7" 

"  Listen, — The  day  when  your  uncle,  in  spite  of  my 
prayers  and  tears,  drove  you  from  this  house,  I  fainted  on  re- 
ceiving your  farewell  kiss  j  but,  no  sooner  had  I  recovered 
my  senses,  than  I  hastened  after  you  to  bring  you  back  again, 
Fritz,  and  shame  the  man  who  refused  you  bread,  because 
you  would  not  enter  his  narrow  views  and  be  a  workman ! 
I  said  to  myself,  I  have  strength  yet— very  well,  I  will  work 
to  support  my  child  ;  he  shall  continue  to  pursue  his  favour* 
ite  occupation,  until  this  occupation  shall  turn  to  his  advan- 
tage—then, when  I  get  old,  he  will  support  me  in  his  turn. 
These  were  my  thoughts  while  trying  to  find  you.  Alas ! 
you  had  taken  the  road  to  the  mountain  !  Here  and  there 
frightened  guides  were  returning,  for  the  tempest  growled 
furiously,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Dent  de  Morcle,  I  saw 
the  avalanche  descend,  barring  up  the  passage  of  the  gorge 
du  Valais— that  gorge  in  which  they  had  just  met  you.  I 
thought  you  buried  beneath  the  enormous  mass  of  snow. 
Oh !  I  don't  know  what  I  did  then !  The  first  I  knew,  I 
found  myself  in  this  sad  abode,  where  they  had  brought  me, 
nearly  dead,  and  my  first  words  were  to  curse  him  who  had 
caused  your  loss.  Every  day  I  reproached  him  for  his  un- 
worthy conduct  towards  you,  so  much  so,  that  at  last  he  pro. 
fitcd  by  a  circumstance  that  offered  to  rid  himself  of  the  villa, 
and  leave  me  in  the  service  of  the  new  proprietor. 

14  Poor  nurse  !'*  said  Fritz  tenderly,  •«  you  are  the  only 
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person  who  showed  me  affection  in  my  infancy,  and  I  thank 
God  for  saving  the  poor  orphan,  that  he  might  one  day  prove 
his  gratitude.  Indeed,  Gertrude,  I  run  great  danger ;  but  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  perceive  it  in  time,  and  to  preserve 
the  same  painter  who  had  encouraged  me  the  evening  be- 
fore, when  he  saw  me  painting  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  I 
had  just  met  him  on  my  way ;  be  could  not  distinguish,  as  I 
could,  that  cracking  noise  in  the  mountains,  the  precursors 
of  the  storm,  and  manifested  no  uneasiness.  I  had  soon  to 
force  him  to  fly,  and  we  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  gorge 
than  it  was  filled  with  the  avalanche.  From  that  moment 
the  celebrated  artist  would  not  suffer  me  to  leave  him.  I 
told  him  my  story,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where 
my  feeble  talents  were  developed  under  his  instructions. 
Yes,  my  good  Gertrude,  if  I  have  not  already  obtained  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  the  career  of  the  fine  arts,  I  am  at 
least  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so.  Two  of  my  pictures  were  sent 
to  France,  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  have  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Duchess  of  Berry.  Her  royal  highness  has 
sent  me  other  commands." 

"  Oh !  thanks,  my  God,  for  having  protected  him !"  cried 
Gertrude,  falling  on  her  knees. 

Then  she  arose,  covered  him  with  caresses,  parted  his 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  kissed  his  brow  a  thousand 
times,  as  she  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  child. 

"  I  must  go  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,"  continued  the 
young  artist,  "  but  I  wished  first  to  see  again  the  places 
from  which  I  had  so  long  been  exiled ;  I  wished  to  embrace 
you,  my  good  nurse ;  and  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you,  I  desired 
also  to  embrace  my  uncle." 

"  Dear  Fritz !  noble  heart !"  said  Gertrude,  brushing  away 
her  tears,  M  you  still  love  M.  Beaute,  although  he  was  al- 
ways so  severe  towards  you ;  but  he  never  felt  any  ten. 
derness  for  you.  I  am  far  from  blaming  you,  my  child ; 
but  had  you  not  better  let  me  sound  the  feelings  of  your 
uncle  on  his  return.  He  has  gone  on  a  journey,  and  M. 
WUlem  does  not  expect  him  back  until  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

*«  What !  Gertrude,  do  you  not  think— " 

"  That  he  would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, I  am  sure  of  it !  He,  too,  believes  you  were  buried 
under  the  avalanche,  and  yet  never  one  word  of  regret  ever 
passed  his  lips.  It  is  enough  to  make  you  suppose  he  would 
see  you  with  chagrin ;  and,  besides,  do  you  hear,  my  Fritz, 
I  wish  you  to  stay  with  your  old  Gertrude  until  you  leave 
for  Paris.  Your  uncle  would  drive  you  away  from  me  were 
he  to  recognize  you ;  but,  I  am  not  uneasy  about  that,  since 
I  did  not  know  you.  I,  who  am  in  some  sort  your  mother. 
Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  this  house  no  longer  is  his. 
He  has  made  a  present  of  it  to  M.  Willem,  an  excellent 
man,  who  found  himself  ruined  in  his  old  days." 

Fritz's  countenance  expressed  the  liveliest  astonishment, 
and  the  old  woman  continued : 

"  What  you  are  tempted  to  consider  a  fine  action  is  only 
an  unworthy  trick  of  M.  Beaute.  It  was  he  who  consum 
mated  die  ruin  of  his  friend,  to  hold  him  at  discretion,  to 
measure  his  gratitude-— in  a  word,  to  force  him  to  give  him 
his  daughter !" 

"  Gertrude  !"  cried  Fritz,  involuntarily  trembling  at  this 
news ;  "  take  care  of  calumniating  my  uncle !" 

"  Alas !  may  not  the  event  justify  my  predictions.  Poor 
Clemence  would  not  survive  the  fatal  marriage  !** 

"Is she  named  Clemence?"  asked  Fritz. 

He  had  hardly  asked  the  question  when  his  face  became 
scarlet. 

**  Yea,"  replied  Gertrude.  "  If  yon  knew  how  good  and 
gentle  she  is  you  would  think  her  an  angel !    All  who  know 
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her  appreciate  so  much  her  good  qualities  that  she  an  beta 
surnamed  the  Pear!  of  Geneva.    Besides,  my  Fritz,  yea  en 
see  her,  and  judge  for  yourself,  for  I  hear  1 
I  will  go  and  tell  him  yon  have  hired  this  i 
man  grows  weary  of  his  seclusion,  and 
keep  him  company." 

Gertrude  descended  as  quick  as  her 
would  permit,  leaving  Fritz  a  prey  to  the  diverse  in 
her  discourse  produced  on  him. 

Why  did  the  glimpse  of  the  young  maiden  he  bad  hsriy 
seen  awaken  such  strong  sympathy  in  his  heart  T  Why  M 
he  feel  his  whole  being  revolt  at  the  thought  of  herbeooav 
ing  the  wife  of  his  uncle  ?  He  tried  to  divest  haneeif  et 
these  hallucinations.  '  He  went  to  the  window  and  locked 
out  on  the  lake,  the  friend  of  his  childhood ;  on  &e  ist 
mountains  he  had  so  much  regretted  in  his  exile ;  mefsaV 
cent  nature,  in  contact  with  which  the  fire  of  amgesjat  hai 
been  kindled. 

Fritz  had  been  taken  an  orphan  from  the  cradle  by  M. 
Beaute,  who  at  first  thought  of  sending  him  to  a  fosadacg- 
hospital,  although  his  sister  bad  bequeathed  him  to  las  cue; 
but,  as  he  happened  to  be  in  want  of  a  domestic  pratl? 
at  this  time,  and  as  Gertrude  could  be  both  nurse  sadhoeM- 
keeper,  he  resolved  to  obtain  from  the  world  the  credn  4 
acting  the  part  of  a  father  to  his  Bister's  son,  coanuaf  at 
some  future  time  to  receive,  with  interest,  the  pecuniary  sa- 
crifices which  the  education  of  Fritz  would  impose  oa  bm. 
When  M.  Beaute  had  imagined  the  time  had  come  to  its? 
the  reward  of  his  outlays,  what  was  his  dismppoinUnest  s 
find  in  his  nephew  ideas  incompatible  with  a  coadaa 
purely  material  ?  He  tried  to  subdue  hie  young  spirit,  sat 
chain  it  to  the  soil,  while  it  was  already  in  the  cJontk  B* 
assayed  to  imprison  Fritz  in  the  shop  of  a  jeweller,  bat  o* 
boy  revolted  flagrantly  against  his  uncle,  and  the  latter  xba 
drove  him  away  as  an  useless  being.  Every  noble  iiet, 
every  generous  sentiment  which  could  not  instantly  bectsst 
material  was  counted  as  nothing  in  the  mind  of  ttai  an, 
cold,  and  selfish  man. 

As  Gertrude  had  said,  it  concerned  M.  Beante  very  Iku 
when  he  learned  his  nephew  was  overwhelmed  by  =• 
avalanche. 

Fritz  contemplated  the  place  in  which  his  vocation  at  at 
artist  was  unappreciated.  The  thought  of  finding  biasei 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  aw 
never  given  him  a  friendly  word,  frightened  him  wfaea  •? 
the  top  of  Mount  Salevc,  and,  since  his  conversation  ie 
Gertrude,  he  felt  he  could  not  have  the  courage  to  embisci 
M.  Beaute  without  being  certain  of  an  amicable  recefzm 
He,  therefore,  resolved  to  follow  the  counsel  of  has  none. 

When  Clemence's  father  entered  the  room,  Fritz  p* 
himself  out  for  an  Italian  painter,  who  wished  to  esrick  a* 
album  with  some  of  the  beautiful  scenes  in  Switzerland 

M.  Willem  was  a  Genevese,  with  a  countenance  fnci 
and  full  of  good-nature.  The  chagrin  he  had  feh  oa  at 
loss  of  his  fortune  had  not  diminished  his  miliaiiawisf  ac 
faded  the  healthy  colour  of  his  cheeks.  He  invited  Fnfi  - 
dinner,  and  then  introduced  him  into  a  kind  of  Yom  a. 
where  Clemence  was  assisting  Gertrude  to  spread  the  » 

Clemence  had  taken  off  her  Bemese  costume,  whki  s* 
only  wore  to  please  her  father ;  but  the  artist  tbcasgii  s* 
as  handsome  in  the  simple  muslin  robe  as  in  bear  firs*  seg- 
ments. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  M.  Willem,  presentmaz  Ckaer? 
to  his  new  tenant 

44  The  Pearl  of  Geneva,"  added  Gertrude,  in  a  low  w** 
in  Fritz's  ear. 

The  two  young  persons  exchanged  a  timid  eamsa:^  - 
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but  the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  M.  Willem  mod  dispersed 
the  inevitable  restraint  of  a  first  interview,  end  before  the 
repast  was  finished  the  good  Genevese  treated  the  artist  like 
•     an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

Fritz  was  obliged  to  keep  op  with  his  host ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  smoke  like  a  Swiss,  and  to  empty  as  many  pots  of  beer 
as  the  vast  stomach  of  a  German  would  hold. 

More  than  once  during  the  evening  the  look  of  the  young 
man  met  the  Urge  blue  eyes  of  Clemenoe,  who  examined 
him  with  nstoc  curiosity ;  she  seemed  happy  at  the  joy  of 
her  father,  and  when  Frits  approached,  to  wish  her  good 
night,  she  threw  all  her  politeness  into  one  gracious  smile, 
as  if  to  thank  him  for  having  entertained  her  father. 

"  Ah !  you  were  right  to  call  her  an  angel  !**  cried  Fritz, 
flinging  himself  on  Gertrude's  neck,  who  lighted  him  up  to 
bis  room. 
The  old  woman  replied,  as  she  left  him : 
"  She  is  a  woman  such  as  would  suit  my  Fritz !" 
The  next  day  the  young  artist  was  seated  in  the  honey- 
suckle bower  he  had  seen  Clemenoe  leave  the  previous 
evening.    In  his  dreams  through  the  night  her  sweet  face 
appeared  to  him  radiant  with  splendour,  and  the  white  robe 
of  Willem's  daughter  flitted  over  bis  brow  like  the  perfumed 
wings  of  a  seraphim. 

Fritz,  entirely  engrossed  with  his  studies  as  an  artist,  had 
never,  until  then,  questioned  his  heart.  He  had  seen  the 
brunettes  of  Italy  smile  coquetbshly  as  he  passed,  and  fling 
glances  mat  made  a  thrill  shoot  through  his  frame— but  it 
wan  only  for  a  moment  The  love  of  his  art  carried  him 
back  to  the  feet  of  Ganova's  statue,  Raphael's  madonna,  and 
the  virgins  of  Corregio.  They  were  his  mistresses,  the  di- 
vinities before  whom  he  prostrated  himself  in  adoration. 
Nothing  living  on  earth  had  appeared  to  him  comparable  to 
those  sweet  creations  of  genius,  except  that,  other  virgin  who 
had  just  been  disclosed  to  his  view,  pure  and  sincere,  like 
heaven's  angels. 

It  was  his  first  love,  the  love  which  starts  into  life  in  a 
single  night,  like  the  flower  moistened  with  the  dew ;  it  was 
the  meeting  of  two  souls  who  had  found  each  other  again 
here  below,  and  recognized  their  congeniality ;  it  was  that 
powerful  magnetism,  against  which  there  is  no  possible  re- 
sistance ;  it  was  that  ineffable  joy  of  the  heart,  whose  re. 
membrance  is  the  only  felicity  of  the  old  man,  and  whose 
absence  should  render  death  so  painful  to  those  who  have 
never  loved ! 

Fritz  gave  himself  up  without  reserve  to  this  new  im- 
pression. It  was  in  this  arbour  Clemence  screened  her. 
self  every  day !  He  kissed  her  chair ;  the  foliage  the  wind 
had  agitated  above  her  head  ;  the  flowers  that  had  pleased 
her  eyes ;  he  respired  with  happiness  the  atmosphere,  im- 
pregnated with  the  perfume  of  innocence.  All  at  once  a 
ray  of  joy  beamed  across  his  brow ;  but,  the  moment  after, 
he  turned  pale,  his  heart  beat  with  extreme  violence,  when 
he  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  Willem's  daughter,  directing 
her  steps  towards  the  bower.  ' 

She  advanced,  light  as  a  gazelle,  and  fresher  than  the 
rosea  brushed  by  the  hem  of  her  robe,  on  the  borders  of  the 
path  she  was  traversing.  She  was  soon  near  the  young  man. 
•*  You  are  here,  Monsieur?'  said  she,  with  surprise,  but 
without  any  apparent  fear.  "  I  come  to  tell  you  that  my 
father  is  waiting  for  you  to  breakfast ;  for,  during  your  stay 
st  Geneva,  he  hopes  you  will  always  take  a  place  at  his 
table.  Gertrude  has  assured  us  also  that  you  would  consent 
to  this." 

fritz  never  could  remember  the  reply  he  made,  only  that 
for  can  hour  afterwards  he  heard  resounding  in  his  ears  the 
celestial  music  of  Clemence's  voice. 


M.  Willem  awaited  his  guest  at  a  table  handsomely 
served.  His  daughter  entered  the  room  first,  to  announce 
Fritz's  arrival. 

The  young  artist  had  decidedly  become  the  messmate  of 
the  family.  She  whom  he  loved  would  be  continually  be. 
fore  his  eyes ;  he  would  dare  speak  to  her  at  each  hour  in 
the  day.  To  speak  to  her !  Could  he  hear  that  melodious 
votes  as  long  as  he  wished  without  dying?  There  is  in  tins 
kind  of  happiness  something  which  our  souls  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, because  we  have  expected  to  find  it  only  in  heaven. 

"  But  what  ails  you,  young  man  1"  demanded  M.  Willem 
of  bis  guest.  "  You  are  letting  your  cutlets  grow  cold  on 
your  plate,  and  you  have  not  yet  tasted  my  wine.  Morhleu, 
will  you  drink  less  in  the  morning  than  at  night  7" 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Fritz,  ashamed  of  his  abstraction. 
For  more  than  five  minutes  he  had  been  examining  the 
shade  of  the  skein  of  silk  which  the  pretty  hands  of  Cle. 
mence  were  winding. 

Happily  Gertrude  entered  just  then,  and  prevented  M. 
Willem  from  remarking  the  illy  concealed  embarrassment 
of  the  artist 

The  old  servant  brought  a  letter ;  but,  before  handing  it 
to  her  master,  she  passed  behind  Fritz  and  whispered— 
"prudence!" 

Then,  speaking  aloud,  she  added — 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  M.  Beaute.*' 

The  countenance  of  Frits  became  deadly  pale.  These 
words  had  aroused  him  from  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  corn- 
pletely  forgotten  his  uncle.  He  recalled  the  sad  predictions 
of  Gertrude.  M.  Beaute,  doubtless,  announced  his  return, 
and  tins  fatal  letter,  probably,  had  for  its  object  the  demand 
of  the  hand  of  Clemence.  Fritz  found  himself  the  rival  of 
his  uncle !  Must  he  tear  away  the  sweet  hope  that  had 
arisen  in  his  heart — renounce  the  fond  dream  of  a  day  T 
and  yield  her  he  loved  to  the  arms  of  an  old  man  ? 

Poor  Fritz  believed  he  should  go  mad.  A  chaos  of  fatal 
thoughts  raised  a  whirlwind  in  his  brain ;  drops  of  cold  per. 
spiration  bedewed  his  temples,  and  his  eye  looked  wildly 
upon  the  face  of  his  host. 

As  to  M.  Willem,  he  broke  the  seal  with  the  most  ima- 
ginable sangfroid. 

After  finishing  the  reading  of  the  letter,  he  took  up  his 
full  glass,  emptied  it  at  a  single  draught,  and  then  said  to  his 
daughter: 

•' M.  Beaute  informs  us,  that,  he  has  received  important 
news  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  commercial  house,  which  se. 
riously  affects  his  interests.  From  Baden  he  is  obliged  to 
proceed  to  Frankfort,  and  perhaps  will  not  return  to  Geneva 
in  fifteen  days." 

"Pardon,  my  young  friend,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  Fritz,  "  M.  Beaute  is  one  of  our  richest  manufac- 
turers, and  my  daughter  and  I  are  under  great  obligations  to 
him.  In  two  weeks  you  will  make  his  acquaintance.  Let 
us  speak  no  more  of  it !" 

This  was  said  in  such  a  tone  of  indifference  that  his  lean 
were  dissipated  more  speedily  than  they  had  arisen.  He 
looked  at  Clemence,  to  see  the  effect  the  letter  had  produced 
on  her ;  but  she  had  not  taken  her  eyes  off  her  tapestry- 
frame  ;  as,  always,  she  was  calm  and  smiling.  Fritz  could 
not  discover  on  her  angelic  face  the  least  trace  of  fear  or 
curiosity. 

His  despair  gave  way  to  perfect  confidence.  He  per. 
shaded  himself  that  Gertrude  had  attributed  gratuitously  to 
his  uncle  this  ridiculous  project  of  marriage,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  took  his  nurse  aside,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  prejudice  she  entertained  against  M.  Beaute. 

"  Alas !  my  dear  child,"  replied  Gertrude,  *f  I  have  known 
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him  a  long  time,  the  old  fox !    Have  I  not  told  you  he  was 
die  fixat  cause  of  M.  Wilbm's  ruin?" 

44  But,"  cried  Fritz,  impatiently,  "  when  one  is  accused  it 
must  also  be  proved !" 

"  That  is  easy.  Your  uncle  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the 
rival  manufactory  that  destroyed  M •  Willem's.  The  honest 
man  did  not  suspect  anything  when  he  regulated  his  opera- 
tions according  to  the  advice  of  M.  Beaute,  who  furnished 
Binds  to  his  competitors,  and  revealed  to  them  the  secrets 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  base  management,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  made  him  a  bankrupt,  and,  when  his  creditors 
were  paid,  he  had  nothing  left  Your  uncle  then  bewailed 
the  misfortune  of  his  friend ;  his  protestations  of  service 
grew  more  lively  and  eager  every  day.  It  was  necessary 
to  forearm  Clemence  against  the  evil  counsels  of  misery, 
and  shelter  her  from  the  numerous  snares  of  seduction 
around  her.  M.  Willem  was  too  old  to  hope  to  make  an- 
other fortune.  You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  Your  un- 
cle has  taken  another  house  in  the  interiour  of  Geneva,  and 
ceded  me  and  the  villa  to  M.  Willem.  But  I  will  wager 
his  generosity  has  no  other  end  than  to  seclude  Clemence, 
and  render  all  rivalry  impossible.  He  has  managed  it  finely. 
But,  no  matter— I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  she  will 
never  be  his  wife,  and,  when  I  come  to  disclose  to  M 
Willem—" 

w  You  must  not  do  so,  my  good  Gertrude.  I  beg  you  to 
remain  silent  I  fear  very  much  that  your  friendship  for  me 
inspires  you  with  blind  hatred  to  M.  Beaute.  You  have  said 
nothing  to  me  that  proves  this  presentiment  well-grounded." 

"  Then,  besides,  you  have  fifteen  days  before  you ;  is  it 
not  so,  my  Fritz?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  mysterious 
smile. 

44  Oh,  yes !"  cried  he ;  <(  fifteen  days !  So  many  ages  of 
bappinesB !" 

This  idea  alone  was  powerful  enough  to  efface  once  more 
the  remembrance  of  his  uncle.  Then,  too,  in  the  sweet  in- 
timacy that  was  established  between  the  fair  girl  and  the 
young  traveller  was  there  not  enough  in  the  following  days 
to  make  them  forget  the  rest  of  the  world?  Every  evening 
the  chestnuts  sheltered  the  innocent  chatters.  Without  cul- 
tivating the  arts,  Clemence  was  gifted  with  an  instinctive 
sentiment  for  the  beautiful ;  it  is  saying  enough  that  she 
could  understand  all  the  ideas  of  Fritz.  She  participated  in 
his  enthusiasm,  in  his  aspirations  for  the  future,  and  habitu- 
ated herself  to  take  the  same  interest  in  him  she  would  for 
a  brother.  As  to  Fritz,  he  gently  abandoned  himself  to  the 
course  of  this  life  full  of  charms,  and  the  thought  that  he 
could  ever  be  separated  one  day  from  Clemence  never  en- 
tered his  mind.  If  he  sometimes  made  some  artistical  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhood,  he  invariably  returned  at  the 
hour  for  breakfast ;  for,  after  this  repast,  they  sought  the 
bower,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  mid-day  sun. 

Whilst  M.  Willem  emptied  his  pot  of  beer,  and  smoked 
his  enormous  pipe  of  carved  wood,  the  young  artist  sat  near 
his  daughter,  turning  the  leaves  of  an  album,  and  showing 
her  the  sketches  he  had  thrown  on  his  vellum  during  his 
morning  rambles. 

One  day  Clemence  blushed  and  quickly  shut  the  album  ; 
her  eye  fell  upon  her  own  portrait  on  the  last  page. 

In  the  midst  of  the  atmosphere  of  smoke  which  sur- 
rounded him,  M.  Willem  perceived  his  daughter's  move- 
ment, and  was  just  going  to  ask  the  cause,  when  Fritz,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  hastened  to  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  smoker  another  portrait,  in  which  the  latter  re. 
cognized  himself. 

44  Ttee  Dieu .'"  cried  the  honest  Genevete,  "  how  natural 
my  pipe  looks !" 


Fritz  could  have  made  an  epigram  on  thaw  wonfetf  h 
host ;  but  many  exclamations  of  the  same  kind  feBmnd* 
fast,  in  regard  to  the  nose,  eyes  and  month.  Tbt  engri 
seemed  delighted  to  see  himself  sketched  in  so  perfect  i 
manner. 

Upon  M.  Willem's  expressing  the  desire  to  hue  it  fnatd, 
Fritz  detached  the  chef^Tauvre,  and  presented  ittobm 

Clemence,  during  this  episode,  had  felt  strange  emotm, 
causing  her  heart  to  beat,  but  the  unaccountable  trouble  to 
almost  bereft  her  of  her-facultie*  was  not  without  as* 
ture  of  joy  as  she  saw  the  artist  replace  the  alba*  nfe 
bis  arm. 

A  kind  look  from  him  thanked  her  for  not  betnyisg  a 
secret  he  wished  to  conceal 

Clemence  blushed  still  deeper,  and  for  a  long  tine  & 
not  dare  to  lift  her  eyes  ;  for  she  saw  the  fault  boc  W  ess. 
mitted.  Did  she  not  give  Fritz  the  tacit  peimissoB  to  k 
her  portrait  ?  Thus,  from  that  tune,  there  was  a  tnywras 
secret  between  them,  into  which  her  father  was  not  iniah. 
It  was  the  first  struggle  between  love  and  doty;  totC*. 
mence  had  not  the  courage  to  deprive  the  artist  of  ahapal 
ness  which  he  seemed  so  much  to  prise.  The  albon  w 
not  seen  again. 

The  fifteenth  day  was  drawing  near  its  close.  .VS  sr 
personages  of  this  story  were  sitting  on  the  terrace.  Fo& 
and  Clemence  were  talking  apart,  Gertrude  was  yum, 
and  M.  Willem,  who  had  forgotten  hia  friend,  the  rotabr. 
turer,  was  scrupulously  measuring  with  hfe  eyes  tie  crci 
in  his  daily  pot  of  beer.  On  seeing  the  absence  of  thebpi 
he  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  proposed  a  rtikfc 
the  lake. 

"  Go,"  said  Gertrude,  who*seemed  thooghtftd,  tri  tk 
more  than  once,  had  cast  uneasy  looks  towards  the  chr,"! 
will  Btay  and  take  care  of  the  house." 

At  this  proposition  from  her  father,  Clemence  clipped* 
hands  for  joy. 

Fritz  descended  the  staircase,  sprung  forward, opewd'ix 
grille,  and  with  one  bound  reached  the  shore  of  tbe  ji*. 
A  pretty  bark,  with  triangular  sails,  was  moored  nor  « 
beach ;  the  young  painter  unloosed  the  graceful  craft,  a 
soon  skimmed  over  the  waves  like  a  swan. 

41  Ha !"  cried  M.  Willem,  "  you  do  not  wait  for  s* 
sengers !" 

With  two  strokes  of  the  oar,  Fritz  landed  at  the  !ba  u 
grassy  hillock,  from  whence  Clemence  could  enter  the  bet 
!  without  the  least  fear  of  wetting  her  feet. 

For  some  days  she  had  resumed  the  costume  her  is* 
loved  to  see  her  wear ;  but,  we  ought  also  to  say,  F-fi  ~: 
whispered  her,  in  a  low  prayer,  to  do  so.  She  atw!  ^ 
self  at  her  father's  side,  who  tranquilly  filled  his  pipe> 
ing  the  young  man  the  care  of  manoeuvring  the  sal;  •* 
the  management  of  the  helm. 

Placed  opposite  each  other,  the  two  lovers  eicbx* 
looks  of  tenderness,  whilst  the  bark,  spurred  by  thee*®; 
breeze,  like  a  docile  courser  glided  over  the  azure  see- 
the lake.  One  saw  in  the  distance  the  Alps,  rising  ap** 
the  horizon — gigantic  masts  of  our  globe— frail  «• 
launched  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  into  the  waits*:  :■ 
finite  space.  The  sky  was  pure  ;  only  a  light  njx^M 
a  gauze-veil,  floated  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  M.W& 
cast  frequent  glances  of  uneasiness  towards  this  ah**  » 
perceptible  cloud ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  alarm  his  dso£c 
and  contented  himself  with  whispering  a  few  wots : 
Fritz's  ear.  Changing  his  adventurous  cow*  id  «* 
quence,  he  steered  towards  the  shore,  under  the  !**• 
coasting  along  the  circle  of  little  hills,  which  enclose  G«* 
like  a  verdant  belt,  and  on  which  the  brows  of  the  *v 
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touring  mountains  look  down  with  disdain,  as  Hercules  did 
in  other  timea  upon  the  pigmies. 

In  the  meantime  night  was  drawing  near,  and  the  watera 
of  the  lake  took  that  brownish  tint,  which  the  boatmen  con- 
aider  the  sign  of  an  approaching  storm.  The  cloud  in. 
creased  prodigiously,  and  enveloped  the  mountain  in  its 
mantle  of  gloom ;  and  the  wind  from  the  west  lifted  the  lit- 
tle waves,  caressing  the  sides  of  the  bark  with  their  white 
foam. 

"  A  storm  is  coming  !*  cried  M.  Willem,  starting  up ;  "  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  continue  our  sail." 

By  an  involuntary  impulse,  his  daughter  moved  toward 
the  helm,  to  be  nearer  Fritz. 

"  Are  you  afraid,  Clemence?*'  demanded  the  artist 

"  Oh !  no,  Monsieur  Frits,  since  I  am  with  my  father- 
em!  you  !w 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  these  words,  which  Fritz  thought 
it  would  not  be  paying  too  dear  at  the  price  of  his  soul, 
when  a  gust  of  wind  swept  away  the  little  hat  of  the  Ber- 
nese, and  carried  it  off  like  a  rose-leaf. 

Without  thinking  the  bark  could  aid  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive,  Fritz  plunged  into  the  waves  after  it,  and  in  a 
few  momenta  brought  it  back  to  Clemence. 

M.  Willem  was  still- watching  Mont  Blanc  with  terrour, 
and,  doubtless,  thought  the  time  for  taking  a  bath  illy  chosen. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  danger,"  said  Fritz ;  M  the  wind 
favours  our  return,  and  we  shall  reach  home  before  the 
tempest" 

In  effect,  the  bark,  directed  towards  the  villa,  leaped  from 
wave  to  wave,  like  a  chamois  on  the  mountain  rocks.  Fritz 
then  said  to  Clemence : 

"  So,  with  your  father  and  me,  you  do  not  fear  the 
storm  t" 

"  No,n  she  replied,  lifting  her  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  no,  for  one  ought  to  be  doubly  happy  on  high,  if  those 
they  love  are  near  them." 

In  that  moment  Fritz  wished  to  die.  He  pressed  both 
hands  to  his  breast,  as  if  to  suppress  a  cry  of  joy ;  after- 
wards  he  chaunted,  in  a  full  and  impassioned  voice,  giving 
vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  the  barcarolle  he  had  so 
often  heard  sung  by  the  fishermen  at  Naples : 

u  Here,  see'rt  thou  the  swallow, 
Touching  slightly  with  its  wing 

This  azure  lake ; 
Seeing  its  black  head, 
And  its  ivory  boddice, 

In  the  pure  wave. 
Its  flight  is  a  presage, 
Warning  us  of  the  storm ; 

But  thy  beautiful  eyes 
Are  stars  for  me ; 
And  I  will  take  for  sails 

Thy  long  tresses. 
If  my  bark  is  wrecked, 
Thy  breath,  sweet  breeze, 

Shall  wait  me 
Towards  heaven,  thy  country, 
Where  God,  my  dear  one, 

Shall  smile  on  thee. 
Then  the  holy  phalanx 
Of  thy  brothers,  the  angels 

With  wings  of  gold, 
Shall  open  for  us  the  sphere 
In  which,  far  better  than  on  earth, 

They  love  still !" 

As  Fritz  had  predicted,  the  bark  reached  the  shore  before 
the  tempest  burst  He  went  up  to  his  room  to  change  his 
dothes. 

u  Oh  !•*  thought  he,  "  it  is  too  much  happiness  for  one 
day !    She  called  me  Fritz,  and  I  called  her  Clemence.*' 

When  he  had  finished  his  toilette,  and  was  going  to  rejoin 
Yam  friends,  Gertrude  entered  his  chamber.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  old  woman  expressed  profound  consternation. 


She  related,  that,  during  their  absence  on  the  lake,  a  mes» 
senger  had  arrived  from  M.  Beante,  with  presents  for 
Clemence. 

"  This  time,"  said  she,  M  there  is  evidently  something  said 
about  marriage,  for  M.  Willem  sent  to  speak  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  private.  He  has  sent  me  to  beg  you  to  excuse  him 
for  leaving  you  to  sup  alone.  Your  cursed  uncle  has  taken 
the  route  through  the  defile  of  the  Alps,  to  get  home  sooner. 
To-morrow,  at  the  furthest,  he  will  be  here." 

The  poor  nurse  fell  in  a  chair,  sobbing.  Fritz  was  thun- 
derstruck. 

All  at  once  he  made  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  exclaimed : 

"  I  will  go  and  apeak  to  M.  Wdlem »" 

°  Yes,"  cried  Gertrude,  in  her  turn,  eagerly  seizing  his 
idea  ;  "  you  can  tell  him  you  love  his  daughter,  that  Cle- 
mence returns  your  love  ;  that  it  would  be  terrible  to  sacri- 
fice her  in  that  way.    You  will  tell  him  all  that,  my  Fritz  !H 

"  And  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  convincing  him,"  murmured 
the  artist,  fixing  on  the  old  woman  his  wild  looks,  "  I  will 
kill  myself  in  his  presence  !" 

°  Fritz !    Oh !  you  must  not  do  that,  my  son  !* 

She  seized  his  arm  with  supernatural  force. 

"  No  I  You  would  then  kill  me,  too.  The  signal  of  your 
death  shall  be  mine.  Have  I,  then,  found  my  child  only  to 
lose  him  again  ?  Fool  that  I  was !  to  put  this  love  in  your 
head.  But  what  is  love,  my  son?  A  dream,  a  passing 
sentiment,  a  remembrance  extinguished  by  absence.  Listens 
if  M.  Willem  refuses  to  give  you  his  daughter,  there  is  only 
two  things  to  be  done— either  disclose  the  turpitude  of  your 
ancle — n 

"  Never  !"  cried  the  young  man. 

«•  Or  depart,"  continued  Gertrude,  "  and  I  will  go  with 
you,  my  child !  For,  if  I  remain  here  to  see  you,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  bridle  my  tongue ;  and,  since  you  forbid  my 
speaking,  I  wish  to  follow  you.  Will  you  not  need  some 
one  at  Paris  to  take  care  of  you  and  cherish  you?  And  who 
would  do  it  better  than  your  old  nurse  ?  You  weep  !  Oh ! 
now  I  am  sure  of  you.    Go,  find  M.  Willem." 

As  Gertrude  had  said,  magnificent  presents  had  been  sent 
to  Clemence  by  Fritz's  uncle.  A  coffer  of  precious  wood, 
overlaid  with  gold,  was  opened  on  a  table,  and  Clemence 
drew  forth  robes  and  jewels,  those  creations  of  luxury,  which 
the  least  coquettish  woman  cannot  Idok  upon  without 
ecstasy.  At  fiist  she  found  cachemires  and  silks;  then  col- 
lars, bracelets,  and  a  complete  set  of  diamonds ;  at  last,  in 
the  bottom,  under  some  sugarplums,  she  discovered  a  lot- 
tery-ticket of  Frankfort  Clemence  flung  the  paper  from 
her,  and  then  tried  on  the  cachemires,  placed  the  diamonds 
in  her  hair,  and  smiled  at  her  image  in  the  glass. 

Seated  in  a  large  chair,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table, 
M.  Willem  crushed  the  letter  of  the  manufacturer  in  his 
hands,  and  seemed  the  prey  of  a  powerful  inward  struggle. 

Neither  the  father  nor  daughter  had  perceived  Fritz,  who 
stood  near  the  half-opened  door,  and  whose  face  bore  the 
impress  of  painful  emotions. 

The  joy  Clemence  exhibited  was  agony  to  the  young 
painter.  Alas !  he  did  not  know  that  when  she  saw  herself 
looking  so  beautiful,  she  thought  only  of  him  ! 

Fritz  did  not  know  that  when  M.  Willem  was  on  the  point 
of  showing  the  letter  to  Clemence  his  courage  failed  him. 
Having  divined  the  mutual  affection  of  the  young  persona, 
the  good  man  would  not  have  had  the  least  thought  in  the 
world  of  raising  any  obstacles,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unex- 
pected reception  of  this  letter.  But  how  refuse  the  gene- 
rous friend  who  had  succoured  him  in  his  distress,  and  who 
now  asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  as  a  proof  of  his  grati- 
tude?   Still  M.  Willem  recoiled  before  the  blow  he  was 
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going  to  give ;  ha  hesitation  confirmed  Fritz  in  the  erronr, 
that  Clemence  had  already  been  instructed  of  the  views  of 
M.  Beaute  towards  hemel£  He  felt  everything  noble  and 
generous  in  his  heart  revolt  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  so  frivo* 
Ions  as  to  foiget  a  trae  passion  for  those  miserable  gewgaws, 
given  her  by  an  old  man. 

The  artist  summoned  all  ms  eneigy,  and  walked  op 
straight  to  his  host,  mute  with  surprise  at  his  unexpected 
appearance. 

M I  come  to  make  you  my  adieus, M  said  Flint ;  "  since 
my  presence  in  your  house  will  henceforth  produce  between 
us  an  inevitable  restraint,  which  my  retreat  can  alone  pre- 
vent. I  hope  that  your  daughter  may  find  happiness  in  the 
marriage  proposed  for  her." 

And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  went  out,  casting  to- 
wards Clemence  a  look  of  contempt 

Wounded  so  deeply  at  heart,  and  in  a  manner  so  unlooked 
for,  Clemence  fell,  fainting,  in  the  arms  of  her  father.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  senses,  M.  Willem  went  up  to 
Fritz's  chamber;  but  the  young  painter  was  already  on  the 
road  to  France.    He  had  only  said  to  Gertrude : 

"  She  is  unworthy  of  me !  Good  nurse,  have  no  fear.  I 
shall  not  attempt  my  life.  Adieu !  Let  my  existence  con- 
tinue to  be  a  secret  from  my  uncle,  and  from  every  one." 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest  growled  furiously,  Fritz 
would  not  stay  a  moment  longer  under  the  same  roof  with 
Clemence. 

The  next  day  M.  Beaute  came  not 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  was  known  in  Geneva  that 
an  unfortunate  traveller,  in  climbing  the  steps  that  lead  from 
Loufahdes-Bains  to  the  town  of  Albinen,  had  been  seized 
with  vertigo  in  the  middle  of  this  ascent,  the  most  dangerous 
In  the  Alps,  and  had  all  his  limbs  broken  and  crushed  in  fall- 
ing three  hundred  feet 

The  unfortunate  traveller  was  M.  Beaute. 


CONCLUSION. 

Eight  months  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  further  mention 
of  this  tragic  event,  when  a  singular  lawsuit  recalled  it  to 
remembrance. 

The  ticket  of  the  Frankfort  lottery,  given  by  Fritz's  uncle 
to  Willem's  daughter,  at  the  end  of  six  months  drew  a  prize 
of  one  hundred  thousand  thalers.  The  kind  Genevese 
thanked  the  Providence  who,  in  sending  him  this  fortune, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  means  to  snatch  Clemence  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  The  poor  girl  had  suffered  from  a  cruel 
malady,  and  the  physicians  ordered  her  to  travel,  under  pain 
of  a  relapse,  against  which  all  the  resources  of  the  faculty 
would  be  fruitless.  Now,  as  his  friend  the  manufacturer 
had  not  left  him  any  legacy,  M.  Willem  found  himself 
obliged  to  sell  the  villa  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney. It  was  then  he  learned  the  fortunate  chance  that  would 
place  him  in  a  situation  superiour  to  what  it  was  even  be- 
fore his  bankruptcy;  it  was  at  mat  time,  also,  that  his 
daughter,  hardly  convalescent,  learned  the  deplorable  end  of 
M.  Beaute. 

"  My  God,"  she  cried,  Ming  on  her  knees, "  thou  art  my 
witness  that  I  did  not  desire  this  misfortune !  Now  let  me 
be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Frits !" 

M.  Willem,  following  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  went 
with  her  first  to  Italy ;  then,  in  the  spring,  he  proceeded  with 
her  to  France,  where  both  hoped  to  meet  the  young  painter. 
Vain  hope !  How  could  they  ever  be  able  to  find  him  in  the 
chaos  of  human  beings  at  Paris?  Besides,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  his  family  name ;  Gertrude  having  taken  good  care 
to  follow  the  instructions  Frits  gave  her  on  hk  departure, 
with  the  single  exception  of  speaking  of  the  justice  of  ap- 


pointing a  guardian  to  take  care  of  M,  Beaute**  fortune,  aa- 
til  a  nephew,  the  sole  heir,  should  come  to  claim  it 

M.  Willem  and  his  daughter  returned  to  Geneva.  AJ- 
though  the  health  of  Clemence  was  estabhehed,  still  a  dosi 
of  sadness  rested  on  her  brow,  which  nothing  could  dispel 
Several  honourable  alliances  presented  themselves,  and  bar 
hand  solicited,  but  she  refused  them  all,  invariably  nukkf 
her  father  this  reply : 

"  He  will  return  again.   I  ought  to  wait  for  him  T 

One  morning,  as  she  was  sadly  thinking  in  the  ass* 
place  which  had  once  sheltered  her  tranquil  happiness,  set 
beard  M.  Willem,  in  a  loud  voice,  threaten  to  throw  a  vister 
out  of  the  window. 

Clemence  ran  to  her  father.  She  saw  a  little  man,  dieses' 
in  black,  who  seemed  to  think  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape 
to  avoid  the  alarming  threat  M.  Willem  rarely  west  be. 
yond  the  bounds  of  his  pacific  disposition,  yet  he  amid  sot 
receive  with  gentleness  the  cursed  bailiff,  who  came  tossav 
mon  him  M  to  appear  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  stake  res- 
titution to  the  heir  of  the  late  M.  Beaute,  manwfomira,  ef 
a  coffer  given  by  the  said  gentleman,  and  also  the  prise  ef 
the  lottery-ticket  contained  in  the  said  coffer!" 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  lawsuit,  the  inbdeee 
of  which  raised  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gesrn 
to  the  highest  pitch.  M.  Willem  had  the  advantage  at  not, 
but  the  adverse  party,  represented  by  proxy,  gained  the  se- 
cond suit 

The  brave  Genevese  would  not  relinquish  bis  right*  asm. 
It  was  immediately  carried  to  a  higher  conn.  The  r«o 
contradictory  sentences  suggested  to  the  judges  ike  idea  af 
consulting  ancient  customs.  Now,  one  of  the  laws  nuts 
into  disuse,  and  buried  for  a  long  time  in  the  dnat  of  wast- 
ries, said :  "  that  presents  ofiered  by  the  betrothed  to  ha  hnsx 
spouse  did  not  become  the  property  of  the  latter  uxml  a  kas 
had  been  received  and  exchanged" 

Clemence  alone  could  give  the  evidence  of  this  to  ex 
judges,  and  she  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar. 

Crowds  thronged  the  hall  of  audience,  and  it  was,  mseai 
an  interesting  spectacle,  that  of  a  woman,  whom  one  wast 
could  save  or  lose,  ruin  or  enrich.  How  many  confteuar 
sentiments  must  she  have  felt?  Should  she  say  her  wnjsi 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  golden  calf?  Numerous  wages 
were  laid,  and  the  reply  of  Clemence  to  questions  of  the  pre- 
sident was  awaited  with  anxiety. 

The  reply  was  as  simple  as  it  was  dignified : 

"  If  falsehood  was  permitted,  I  should  hesitate,  in  arte 
to  save  my  father  from  indigence ;  but  his  honour  as  insepa- 
rable from  mine." 

Hardly  were  these  words  pronounced  before  a  yonmr  ana 
sprang  forward,  and  flung  himself  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  * 
Pearl  of  Geneva.    It  was  Fritz,  begging  for  pardon ! 

When  it  was  known  that  the  young  man  was  the  onpsriaf 
party,  and  that  he  had  ofiered  his  hand  to  Clemence,  bnrat 
resounded  from  every  part  of  the  hall,  and  ahoweaa  of  gar- 
lands and  flowers  fell  upon  the  two  lovers. 

They  were  conducted  in  triumph  by  the  crowd  to  e> 
threshold  of  the  villa. 

The  same  evening,  while  drinking  with  ma  futore  rnifcrr- 
in-law,  in  the  honeysuckle  bower,  the  artist  explained  h» 
mysterious  conduct  The  guardian  appointed  fcy  the  en 
authority  had  succeeded  in  finding  his  address.  Than  • 
letter  from  Gertrude  reached  him,  infoiming  faun  of  -■* 
death  of  his  uncle,  the  sickness  of  Clemence,  the  sanu  s> 
rour  caused  by  the  message  of  AL  Beaute,  and  the  story  s 
the  lottery-ticket 

Frits  wished  to  give  it  all  to  Clemence,  in 
the  pardon  she  had  granted  mm. 
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"Not  so  fart!"  said  M.  Willem.  We  have  to  disburse 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  expenses  of  justice." 

"  la  that  paying  too  dear  for  the  conviction  of  espousing 
an  angel?'  said  Fritz,  opening  his  arms  to  the  Pearl  of  Ge- 
neva. And  Clemence,  her  heart  swelling  with  emotion, 
shedding  happy  tears,  was  folded  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
artist  B.P. 

THE  BETHLEHEM  OF  MY  GIRLHOOD. 
Truly,  God  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  for  other  friends 
than  my  young  companions  were  raised  up  to  the  orphan. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  might  be  seen,  issuing  from  the 
"  widow's-houee,*'  a  little  rotund  body,  of  equal  proportions 
either  way,  a  linsey-woolsey  petticoat  of  ample  dimensions, 
a  short-gown  of  dark  flowered  calico,  the  neckkerchief  of 
snowy  muslin  folded  within,  and  a  grave  looking  cotton 
shawl  pinned  carefully  across  the  ample  bosom  without ;  the 
tight  little  cap,  with  its  white  ribbons,  guarding  the  wrinkled 
visage,  and  stout  leather  shoes,  with  their  accompaniments 
of  woollen  stockings,  give  you  the  tout  ensemble  of  dear 
old  Mammy  Sensemar. 
"  Veil,  Lishbett,  will  you  come  take  veshpers  mit  me?* 
Permission  was  readily  obtained,  and  the  faded  hand  of 
my  ancient  friend  grasped  mine  with  affectionate  kindness, 
as  we  crossed  the  green  together.  And  what  do  you  think, 
dear  reader,  were  our  vespers  ?  Entering  the  lower  hall,  we 
ascend  the  stairs  to  the  second  story,  the  first  door  to  the 
right  is  opened,  and  I  am  ushered  into  the  comfortable  sanc- 
tum of  Mammy  Senseman  and  her  room-mate.  An  old 
fashioned  Dutch  stove  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
covered  with  pictured  tiles,  diffuses  8  genial  warmth  through, 
out  the  apartment.  On  a  table  near  it,  are  the  wherewithal 
for  our  vespers.  Mugs  of  peculiarly  fragrant  coffee,  plates 
of  toast,  gingerbread,  and  doughnut?,  are  the  mediums 
through  which  we  offer  up  our  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

My  heart  glowed  with  affection  to  my  friend,  but  her 
room-mate  inspired  me  with  terrour.  Much  older  than 
Mammy  Senseman,  taller,  and  quite  aristocratic  looking  for 
a  Dutch  dame,  I  shrunk  to  the  farthest  corner  of  my  chair,  if 
it  happened  to  be  placed  in  her  vicinity.  A  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  her  head,  causing  it  to  turn  incessantly  from  one 
aide  to  the  other,  gave  her  altogether  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance, so  that,  when  the  face  turned  towards  me,  I  involunta- 
rily edged  nearer  to  dear  Mammy  Senseman.  Truly,  the  reso- 
lution requisite  to  subdue  my  fears  entitled  me  to  the  lap- 
foil  of  apples  and  nuts  with  which  I  returned  home. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  the  Moravian  breth- 
ren tilled  their  fields  with  the  plough  in  one  hand,  and  the 
rifle  in  the  other,  for  the  savages  environed  them  on  every 
aide.  Upon  one  occasion,  an  attack  upon  the  village  com- 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Embarking 
in  their  light  canoes,  they  launched  out  on  the  beautiful 
Lehigh,  commending  themselves  to  the  protection  of  Him, 
«•  who  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  wind,  and  rides  upon  the 
storm."  Whilst  reclining  in  this  fragile  shelter.  Mammy 
Senseman,  instead  of  losing  her  life,  gave  birth  to  another 
little  rotundity ;  and  happy  for  me  was  it  that  mother  and 
child  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  else  had  I  never 
known  the  enjoyment  of  vespers,  or  trembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ancient  paralytic. 

Happier  still  was  I  when  Theresa  Long  obtained  permis- 
sion for  me  to  accompany  her  in  a  walk,  or  to  take  vespers 
with  her  in  the  snug,  comfortable  parlour  of  her  mother. 
Theresa  was  a  "  great  girl,"  but  the  cherry-coloured  ribbons 
of  her  cap  paled  beside  the  rich  roses  on  her  cheeks,  and 
the  sweet  violets  we  gathered  in  our  rambles  were  not  more 
•only  blue  than  her  laughter-beaming  eyes.    Sometimes, 


hand  in  hand,  wajpssed  through  what  was  called  the  "  girls', 
garden ;"  very  quietly  I  walked  by  her  side  until  we  came 
to  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  descended  gradually  into  a  beau- 
tiful meadow,  cleft  in  twain  by  a  sparkling  rivulet,  that 
meandered  along  in  graceful  simplicity,  while  coming  in 
contact  only  with  the  willows  that  drooped  over  it,  or  the 
yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  that  shone  through  the  dark  foliage 
on  its  brink.  More  flippant  and  noisy  became  the  rivulet 
as  it  approached  the  Lehigh.  Over  pebbles  and  rocks  it 
fluttered  and  bounded  in  its  eager  haste,  to  that  union  never 
to  be  dissolved.  Lofty  trees  nodded  over  it,  the  banks  on 
either  side  diverging  further  asunder,  as  if  to  give  the  mala- 
pert stream  a  parting  reproof  for  rushing,  with  undue  bold- 
ness, to  the  "  meeting  of  the  waters." 

Leisurely  Theresa  and  I  strolled  along,  until  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  far  pleasanter  was  it  then  to  snatch  my 
hand  from  her  grasp,  and  roll  over  the  carpet  of  sweet  violets 
to  the  bottom, — a  race  then  who  should  first  reach  the  stile 
that  led  to  the  path  alongside  the  rivulet  The  first  over, 
was  sure  to  find  a  tuft  of  columbines,  shaking  its  soft  bells 
/over  the  rock  whose  crevices  sheltered  their  growth ;  of 
every  hue  bloomed  these  lovely  flower?,  and  a  rare  bouquet 
was  our  reward  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour's  ramble. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  walk,  we  went  directly  to  her 
home.  The  garden  gate  was  only  across  the  road  running 
on  one  side  of  the  play-ground.  A  path  led  from  the  gate 
to  the  back  entrance  of  the  house.  Upon  opening  the  door, 
we  entered  a  small  room  used  as  a  summer  sitting-room  ; 
in  it  were  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  and  the  oddest  little  old- 
fashioned  piano  that  fingers  of  mine  ever  touched.  The 
colour  of  the  keys  was  reversed,  the  naturals  being  black, 
and  the  flats  and  sharps  holding  themselves  separate  in 
white  attire.  On  this  old  instrument  it  was  my  delight  to 
gingle,  aping  sweet  sounds,  but  producing  little  else  than 
discord,  my  noviciate  in  music  having  but  just  commenced. 
When  wearied  of  this  pastime,  holding  my  apron  in  one 
hand,  with  the  other  I  flung  into  it  ripe  bunches  of  red, 
white  and  black  currents,  from  the  thickets  that  lined  the 
fence.  Golden  gooseberries  tempted  me,  but  these  I  was 
forbidden  to  pluck.  Cherries,  peaches,  apples,  when  in 
season,  showered  their  profusion  into  my  ever-ready  apron. 
Oh,  apron!  would  that  all  other  receptacles  had  been  as 
faithful  as  thou  in  retaining  deposited  treasures.  A  summer- 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  with  benches  round 
three  of  the  sides.  Here  it  was  my  delight  to  officiate  as 
milliner  and  mantuamaker  to  the  leaden  doll,  a  gift  of  dear 
Theresa. 

All  sorts  of  imaginings  were  indulged  in  this  retired  spot. 
By  some  chance,  I  had  read  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad 
before  leaving  home;  one  or  two  old  romances,  picked 
up  I  know  not  where,  completed  my  literary  acquirements. 
I  believed  implicitly  all  I  read.  Their  country,  was  my 
country ;  and  their  God,  my  God.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  I  shed  bitter  tears  when  news  reached  the  school  that 
one  of  our  companions  had  died  on  her  return  to  Troy ;  to 
be  a  Trojan,  and  expire  before  reaching  the  city  of  Priam, 
the  beloved  home  of  the  gallant  Hector,  of  the  gentle  An- 
dromache ;  to  close  the  eyes,  ere  the  beauty  of  Helen,  or 
the  dignity  of  Hecuba,  had  gladdened  for  a  moment  the 
parting  spirit    Oh  happy  simplicity !  Oh  blissful  ignorance  I 

Would  not  a  suspicion  of  that  ticklish  point,  my  age, 
arise,  I  would  recount  the  sorrowful  glorying  I  indulged, 
when  told  by  Theresa  that  her  eldest  brother  had  volun- 
teered as  a  soldier.  To  be  sure,  it  was  more  dignified  to  car- 
ry a  musket  than  wield  the  needle ;  to  mount  the  saddle  as 
a  post  of  honour,  than  to  bend  beneath  its  weight  on  the 
way  home  to  a  customer ;  for  the  humble  trade  of  a  soldier 
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was  my  friend's  father  initiating  her  brothes,  when  the  trum- 
pet of  war  allured  others,  beside  my  hero,  to  experience  the 
difference  between  glory,  with  its  cap  and  plume,  and  the 
homelier  but  safer  pursuits  of  obscurity. 

How  the  eyes  of  my  dear  companions  sparkled  as  I  enter- 
ed the  room  on  my  return,  with  my  apron  laden  with  ap- 
ples and  gingerbread  nuts,  to  be  distributed  among  them. 
In  my  case,  truly,  did  they  •«  speed  the  parting,  and  welcome 
the  coming  guest.*' 

Who  of  ye  Bethlemites  have  forgotten  the  gloomy  walk  to 
the  hermitage,  where,  in  days  gone  by,  dwelt  an  ancient  an- 
chorite ;  with  what  measured  steps  we  approached  the  solita- 
ry spot ;  and  who,  without  an  advance  and  rear  guard,  would 
dare  peep  into  the  ruined  hut,  "  silence  how  dread,  and 
twilight  how  profound!"  The  everlasting  forests  reared 
aloft  their  anas  to  exclude  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  the 
velvet  turf  beneath  gave  forth  an  echo  to  our  tranquil  steps. 
Hushed  were  our  spirits,  and  light  our  foot-fall  in  this  deep 
solitude. 

Old  man,  where  art  thou?  why  leave  thy  fellows  to  bee/ 
the  brunt  of  the  never-ending  strife  with  care  and  vexation? 
why  indulge,  in  this  seclusion,  thy  morbid  disrelish  of  the 
radiant  world  God  has  created  for  thee?  Up,  man,  and 
buckle  on  the  armour  of  resolution,  assume  the  helmet  of 
wisdom,  and  clutch,  with  determined  vigour,  Hope,  the  fal- 
chion, that  shall  disperse  thine  imaginary  foes,  and  lead  thee 
forth  on  the  path  of  duty,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  ! 

Bound  we  away  to  the  bright  isle,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Lehigh,  where,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  a  festival,  was  pre. 
pared  for  the  girls.  Boats  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
throng  of  delighted  visitants  from  the  shore  to  this  blissful 
spot.  The  whole  of  this  little  domain  hsd  once  been  a  gar- 
den ;  from  disconsolate  looking  rose  bushes,  we  gathered 
the  odorous  flower ;  entwining  its  buds  with  the  star-shaped 
jessamine,  our  brows  were  soon  decked  for  the  banquet, 
preparing  beneath  the  shade  of  venerable  trees.  Meanwhile 
we  rock  to  and  fro  in  the  swinging  branches  of  the  neglect- 
ed grape-vine,  or,  wrenching  off  a  portion,  skip,  with  the 
Aeetness  of  the  wind,  after  our  retreating  companions. 

Perhaps,  already,  sentiment  has  filled  some  young  hearts, 
for,  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  island,  behold  a  few  lingering, 
tracing  their  own  hopes  and  fears  in  the  glittering  sunshine 
that  dances  on  the  water,  or  the  reflected  cloud  that  dims  its 
brightness.  Need  I  say  that  many  a  vision  passed  before 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  orphan  ?  glimmerings  of  bright  things, 
with  a  shadow  ever  near.  Was  it  the  unfolding  of  the  web 
of  destiny  thou  didst  wear  in  thy  heart,  oh  my  mother? 
Was  it  the  warning  given  thus  early  to  check  the  imagina- 
tion, ever  ready  to  wander  from  reality  to  the  ideal — to  sub- 
due the  heart  from  its  impulsive  boundings  to  the  staid, 
contracted  throb  of  endurance  ?  From  the  pebbly  shore  of 
that  fairy  isle,  far  over  the  placid  waters,  was  Zahara  again 
visible*  k,  k. 

THE   ITALIAN  GIRL. 

The  sun  was  shining  beautifully  one  summer  evening,  as 
if  he  bade  a  sparkling  farewell  to  a  world  which  he  had  made 
happy.  It  seemed  also,  by  his  looks,  as  if  he  promised  to 
make  his  appearance  again  to-morrow ;  but  there  was  at 
times  a  deep  breathing  western  wind,  and  dark  purple  clouds 
came  up  here  and  there,  like  gorgeous  waiters  at  a  funeral. 
Jhe  children  in  a  village  not  far  from  the  metropolis  were 
playing,  however,  on  the  green,  content  with  the  brightness 
of  the  moment,  when  they  saw  a  female  approaching,  who 
gathered  them  about  her  by  the  singularity  of  her  dress.  It 
wss  not  a  very  remarkable  dress ;  but  any  difference  from 
the  usual  apparel  of  their  country-women  appeared  so  to 
them ;  and  crying  out,  "  A  French  girl !  A  French  gjrl  !* 
they  ran  up  to  her,  and  stood  looking  and  talking. 

The  stranger  seated  herself  upon  a  bench  that  was  fixed 


between  two  elms,  and  for  a  moment  leaned  her  head 
against  one  of  them,  as  if  faint  with  walking.  Bat  ear 
raised  it  speedily,  and  smiled  with  complacency  on  tbe  n*fe 
urchins.  She  had  a  boddice  and  petticoat  on  of  diflerca 
colours,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  neatly  about  her  head  visa 
the  point  behind.  On  her  hands  were  glove*  withoat  finals : 
and  she  wore  about  her  neck  a  guitar,  upon  the  strings  at 
which  one  of  her  bonds  rested.  The  children  though:  e*r 
very  handsome.  Anybody  else  would  also  have  thought  hf  r 
very  ill ;  but  they  saw  nothing  before  them  but  a  good- 
natured  looking  foreigner  and  a  guitar,  and  they  asked  her 
to  play.  "Ockebti  rugaxzi .'"  said  she,  is  a  aoft  and  av 
most  inaudible  voice ; — "  Che  viai  lieti  J9*9  and  she  brgaa 
to  play.  She  tried  to  sing,  too,  but  her  voice  railed  her. 
and  she  shook  her  head  smilingly,  saying  "  Staaea  !  ssea- 
e«/"t  "  Sing— do  sing,"  said  the  children;  and,  aoddk? 
her  head,  she  was  trying  to  do  so,  when  a  set  of  boys  caase 
up  and  joined  in  the  request  "  No,  no,"  said  one  of  sW 
elder  boyB,  "  she  is  not  well.  You  are  ill,  a'nt  you, — Mies  T* 
added  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  hers  as  if  to  hinder  it-  H? 
drew  out  the  last  word  somewhat  doubtfully,  for  her  appear- 
ance perplexed  him ;  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  take  farr 
for  a  strolling  musician  or  a  lady  strayed  from  a  sick  bed. 
"GrazieJ*  said  she,  understanding  bis  look: — "*fP 
stanca :  troppo"t 

By  this  time  the  usher  came  up,  and  addressed  her  in 
French ;  but  she  only  understood  a  word  here  and  there. 
He  then  spoke  Latin,  and  she  repeated  one  or  two  oi  ms 
words,  as  if  they  were  familiar  to  her. 

"  She  is  an  Italian !"  said  he,  looking  round  with  a  good- 
natured  importance ;  "  for  the  Italian  is  but  a  bastard  a[  the 
Latin.'*  The  children  looked  with  the  more  wonder,  thins*- 
ing  he  was  speaking  of  the  fair  musician. 

"  Nen  dubito,"  continued  the  usher,  UV*>*  *»  lectiUM 
poetam  ilium  celeberrimwn,  T*smmtm;§  Taxwm*  I  shoujd 
say  properly,  but  the  departure  from  the  Italian  name  & 
considerable.    "  The  stranger  did  not  understand  a  word. 

"  I  speak  of  Tssso,"  said  the  usher,—"  of  TasscL"* 

"Tomo!  Tasso!"  repeated  the  fair  minstrel;  **•*— 
c9HO*eo—U  Tas-eo  ;"||  end  she  hung  with  an  accent  of  beau- 
tiful languor  upon  the  first  syllable. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  worthy  scholar, "  doubtless  your  ac- 
cent may  be  better.  Then  of  course  you  know  those  clas- 
sical lines — 

Intanto  Ermlnla  Infra  I*  ombroty  piantjr 
D'anUca  setva  dal  cavallo    what  i§Utn 

The  stranger  repeated  the  words  in  a  tone  of  fondness, 
like  those  of  an  old  friend  >— 

Intanto  Ermlnia  infra  1*  ombiese  ptante 
D'antica  aelva  dal  cavallo  e  scotta ; 
Ne  piu  governo  il  frcn  la  man  tremante, 
E  mezza  quart  par,  tra  viva  e  mortal 

Our  usher's  commonplace-book  had  supplied  him  v*ith 
a  fortunate  passage,  for  it  was  a  favourite  one  of  her  couv 
try.women.  It  also  singularly  applied  to  her  situation. 
There  wss  a  sort  of  exquisite  mixture  of  clearness  in  her 
utterance  of  these  verses,  which  gave  some  of  the  children  a 
better  idea  of  French  than  they  had  had ;  for  they  could  not 
get  it  out  of  their  head  that  she  must  be  a  French  girl  ;— 
"Italian-French  perhaps,"  said  one  of  them.  But  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  went  on,  like  the  hand  she  spoke  of. 

"  I  have  heard  my  poor  cousin  Montague  sing  those  very 
lines,"  said  the  boy  who  prevented  her  from  playing. 

••  Montague/*  repeated  the  stranger  very  plainly,  but  turn- 
ing paler  and  fainter.  She  put  one  of  her  hands  in  turn  upon 
the  boy's  affectionately,  and  pointed  towards  the  spot  where 
the  church  was. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  boy ; — «•  why,  she  knew  my  cousin, 
— she  must  have  known  him  in  Florence." 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  usher,  "  she  was  an  Italian." 

"Help  her  to  my  aunt's,"  continued  the  youth,  "shell 
understand  her; — lean  upon  me,  Miss;**  and  he  repealed 
the  last  word  without  his  former  hesitation. 


*  Oh  what  fine  boys  1    What  happy  faces !    f  Weary  I  Weary ! 

%  Thank* :— too  wearv !  too  weary ! 

6  Doubtless  you  read  that  celebrated  poet  Tasso. 

(1  Oh— I  know— Tawo. 

IT  Meantime  in  the  old  wood,  the  palfrey  bore 
Ermlnla  deeper  Into  •hade  and  shade ; 
Her  trembling  hands  could  hold  him  in  no  more, 
'  *     And  she  appeared  betwixt  alive  and  dead. 
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Only  a  few  boys  followed  her  to  the  door,  the  rest  having 
been  awed  away  by  the  usher.  As  soon  as  the  stranger 
entered  the  house  and  saw  an  elderly  lady  who  received 
her  kindly,  she  exclaimed  "  La  Signora  Madre,"  and  fell 
in  a  swoon  at  her  feet 

She  wae  taken  to  bed,  and  attended  with  the  utmost  care 
by  her  hostess,  who  would  not  softer  her  to  talk  till  she  had 
had  a  sleep.  She  merely  heard  enough  to  find  out,  that  the 
stranger  had  known  her  son  in  Italy  ;  and  she  was  thrown 
into  a  painful  state  of  suspicion  by  the  poor  girl's  eyes, 
which  followed  her  about  the  room  till  the  lady  fairly  came 
up  and  closed  them. 

"Obedient!  obedient!"  said  the  patient;"  obedient  in 
everything :  only  the  Signora  will  let  me  kiss  her  hand  ;" 
and  taking  It  with  her  own  trembling  one,  she  laid  her  cheek 
upon  it,  and  it  staid  there  till  she  had  dropt  asleep  for 
weariness. 

Silken  rest 

Tie  all  thy  cares  up ! 

thought  her  kind  watcher,  who  was  doubly  thrown  upon  a 
recollection  of  that  beautiful  passage  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  by  the  suspicion  she  had  of  the  cause  of  the  girl's 
visit.  "  And  yet,"  thought  she,  turning  her  eyes  with  a  thin 
tear  in  them  towards  the  church  spire,  "  he  was  an  excel- 
lent boy, — the  boy  of  my  heart" 

When  the  stranger  woke,  the  secret  was  explained :  and 
if  the  mind  of  her  hostess  was  relieved,  it  was  only  the  more 
touched  with  pity,  and  indeed  moved  with  respect  and  ad* 
miration.  The  dying  girl  (for  she  evidently  was  dying,  and 
happy  at  the  thought  of  it)  was  the  niece  of  an  humble 
tradesman  in  Florence,  at  whose  house  young  Montague, 
who  was  a<gentleman  of  small  fortune,  had  lodged  and  fal- 
len sick  during  his  travels.  She  was  a  lively,  good-natured 
girl,  whom  he  used  to  hear  coquetting  end  playing  the  guitar 
with  her  neighbours ;  and  it  was  greatly  on  this  account, 
that  her  considerate  and  hushing  gravity  struck  him  when- 
ever she  entered  his  room.  One  day  he  heard  no  more 
coquetting,  nor  even  the  guitar.  He  asked  the  reason, 
when  she  came  to  give  him  some  drink ;  and  she  said 
she  had  heard  him  mention  some  noise  that  disturbed 
him. 

"  But  you  do  not  call  your  voice  and  your  music  a  noise," 
said  he,  "  do  you,  Rosaura?  I  hope  not,  for  I  had  expected 
it  would  give  me  strength  to  get  rid  of  this  fever  and  reach 
home." 

Rosaura  turned  pale,  and  let  the  patient  into  a  secret ; 
but  what  surprised  and  delighted  him  was,  that  she  played 
her  guitar  nearly  as  often  as  before,  and  sang,  too,  only  less 
sprightly  airs. 

"  You  get  better  and  better,  Signor,"  said  she,  M  every 
day,  and  your  mother  will  see  you  and  be  happy.  I  hope 
you  will  tell  her  what  a  good  doctor  you  had." 

"  The  best  in  the  world,"  cried  he ;  and  as  he  sat  up  in 
bed,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her. 

"  Pardon  me,  Signora,"  said  the  poor  girl  to  her  hostess ; 
"  but  I  felt  that  arm  round  my  waist  for  a  week  after :  ay, 
almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  there." 

*•  And  Charles  felt  that  you  did,"  thought  his  mother ; 
*'  for  he  never  told  me  the  story." 

"  He  begged  my  pardon,"  continued  she,  "  as  I  was  has- 
tening out  of  the  room,  and  hoped  I  should  not  construe  his 
warmth  into  impertinence.  And  to  hear  him  talk  so  to  me, 
who  used  to  fear  what  he  might  think  of  myself;  it  made 
me  stand  in  the  passage,  and  lean  my  head  against  the  wall, 
and  weep  such  bitter,  and  yet  such  sweet  tears  ! — But  he 
did  not  hear  them.  No,  madam,  he  did  not  know,  indeed, 
how  much  I — how  much  I — * 

"  Loved  him,  child,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Montague ;  "  you 
have  a  right  to  say  so,  and  I  wish  he  had  been  alive  to  say 
as  much  to  you  himself." 

"  Oh,  good  God!"  said  the  dying  girl,  her  tears  flowing 
away,  "  this  is  too  great  a  happiness  for  me,  to  bear  his 
own  mother  talking  so."  And  again  she  lays  her  weak 
head  upon  the  lady's  hand. 

The  latter  would  have  persuaded  her  to  sleep  again ;  but 
•he  said  she  could  not  for  joy :  "  for  I'll  tell  you,  madam," 
continued  she,  **  I  do  not  believe  you  will  think  it  foolish, 
for  something  very  grave  at  my  heart  tells  me  it  is  not  so ; 
but  I  have  had  a  long  thought,"  (and  her  voice  and  look 
grew  more  exalted  as  she  spoke,)  **  which  has  supported  me 
through  much  toil  and  many  disagreeable  things  to  this 


country  and  this  place ;  and  lirill  tell  you  what  it  is,  sad 
how  it  came  into  my  mind.  I  received  this  letter  from  your 
son." 

Here  she  drew  out  a  paper  which,  though  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  several  others,  was  much  worn  at  the  sides. 
It  was  dated  from  the  village,  and  ran  thus:— 

"'This  comes  from  the  Englishman  whom  Rosaura 
nursed  so  kindly  at  Florence.  She  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  her  kindness  was  in  vain,  for  he  is  dying ;  and  he  some- 
times  fears  that  her  sorrow  will  be  greater  than  he  could 
wish  it  to  be.  But  marry  one  of  your  kind  countrymen,  my 
good  girl ;  for  all  must  love  Rosaura  who  know  her.  If  it 
shall  be  my  lot  ever  to  meet  her  in  heaven,  I  will  thank  her 
as  a  blessed  tongue  only  can/ 

u  As  soon  as  I  read  this  letter,  madam,"  continues  Ro- 
saura, "  and  what  he  said  about  heaven,  it  flashed  into  my 
head,  that  though  I  did  not  deserve  him  on  earth,  I  might, 
perhaps,  by  trying  and  patience,  deserve  to  be  joined  with 
him  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons. 
My  uncle  was  pleased  to  see  me  become  a  religious  pilgrim ; 
but  he  knew  as  little  of  the  world  as  I,  and  I  found  that  I 
could  earn  my  way  to  England  better,  and  quite  as  reli- 
giously, by  playing  my  guitar,  which  was  also  more  inde- 
pendent ;  and  I  had  often  heard  your  son  talk  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  and  commend  me  for  doing  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  so  much  kindness  to  others.  So  I  play- 
ed my  guitar  from  Florence  all  the  way  to  England,  and  all 
that  I  earned  by  it  I  gave  away  to  the  poor,  keeping  enough 
to  procure  me  lodging.  I  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and 
used  to  weep  happy  tears  over  it,  because  I  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  thought  he  might  see  me.  I  have  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  met  with  small  insults ;  but  if  ever  they 
threatened  to  grow  greater,  I  begged  the  people  to  desist  in 
the  kindest  way  I  could,  even  smiling,  and  saying  I  would 
please  them  if  I  had  the  heart ;  which  might  be  wrong,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  deep  thoughts  told  me  to  say  so :  and  they 
used  to  look  astonished,  and  left  off;  which  made  me  the 
more  hope  that  St  Philip  and  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  think 
ill  of  my  endeavours.  So  playing,  and  giving  alms  in  this 
manner,  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  beloved  vil- 
lage, where  I  fell  sick  for  a  while,  and  was  very  kindly 
treated  in  an  outhouse ;  though  the  people,  I  thought,  seem* 
ed  to  look  strange  and  afraid  on  this  crucifix — (though  your 
son  never  did,)  though  he  taught  me  to  think  kindly  of 
everybody,  nnd  hope  the  best,  and  leave  everything,  except 
our  own  endeavours,  to  heaven.  1  fell  sick,  madam,  be 
cause  I  found  for  certain  that  the  Signor  Montague  was 
dead,  albeit  I  had  no  hope  that  he  was  alive." 

She  stopped  awhile  for  , breath,  for  she  was  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  her  hostess  would  fain  have  had 
her  keep  silence ;  but  she  pressed  her  hand  as  well  as  she 
might,  and  prayed  with  such  a  patient  panting  of  voice  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on,  that  she  was.  She  smiled  thankfully 
and  resumed: — 

"  So  when— so  when  I  got  my  strength  a  little  again,  I 
walked  on  and  came  to  the  beloved  village,  and  I  saw  the 
beautiful  white  church  spire  in  the  trees ;  and  then  I  knew 
where  his  body  slept,  and  I  thought  some  kind  person  would 
help  me  to  die,  with  my  face  looking  towards  the  church  as 
it  now  does ;  and  death  is  upon  me,  even  now :  but  lift  me 
a  little  higher  on  the  pillows,  dear  lady,  that  I  may  see  the 
green  ground  of  the  hill." 

She  was  raised  up  as  she  wished,  and  after  looking  awhile 
with  a  placid  feebleness  at  the  hill,  said,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
"  Say  one  prayer  for  me,  dear  lady ;  and  if  it  be  not  too 
proud  in  me,  call  me  in  it  your  daughter." 

The  mother  of  her  beloved  summoned  up  a  grave  and 
earnest  voice,  as  well  as  she  might,  and  knelt  and  said, "  O 
Heavenly  Father  of  us  all,  who  in  the  midst  of  thy  manifold 
and  merciful  bounties  bringest  us  into  strong  passes  of  an- 
guish, which  nevertheless  thou  enablest  us  to  go  through, 
look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  this  thy  young  and  in* 
nocent  servant,  the  daughter — that  might  have  been— of 
my  heart,  and  enable  her  spirit  to  peas  through  the^strnggling 
bonds  of  mortality,  and  be  gathered  into  thy  rest  with  those 
we  love.  Do,  dear  and  great  God,  of  thy  infinite  mercy, 
for  we  are  poor  weak  creatures,  both  young  and  old— "  hers 
her  voice  melted  away  into  a  breathing  tearfulness ;  and, 
after  remaining  on  her  knees  a  moment  longer,  she  rose  and 
looked  upon  the  bed,  and  saw  that  the  Weary  smiling  one 
was  no  more. 
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*•  When  I  nid  I  should  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live 
till  I  were  married."— S&umpcarb. 

"What  treason  to  the  country  to  write  London  and 
August  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,"  said  Mm.  Clifford  to 
her  son,  as  she  commenced  a  letter. 

44 1  have  had  some  such  thought  myself,  and  really  must 
accept  one  or  other  of  the  invitations  I  have  for  shooting." 

44  Shall  you  go  to  Sir  Thomas  Crofton's?"  inquired  the 
lady. 

44  No :  for  Lady  Crofton  will  accept  that  if  I  kill  her  hus- 
band's partridges  in  the  morning,  I  shall  infallibly  make  love 
to  his  daughters  in  the  evening ;  her  imagination  is  so  fer- 
tile, she  never  sees  a  man  but  she  enumerates  his  acres, 
speculates  on  marriage  settlements,  and  has  visions  of  white 
satin,  and  all  the  pretty  et  ceteras  of  matrimony." 

**  Lord  Barford's  ?  there  are  no  daughters  there:" 

44  True,  but  his  wife  is  a  deep,  deep  blue — bores  you  to 
death  with  her  literary  attainments,  or  non-attainments.  I 
think  I  shall  run  down  to  Dacre's— I  have  not  been  to  Wood- 
lands since  I  stood  godfather  to  my  little  namesake  Frank, 
nearly  6ve  years  ago.  I  shall  feel  at  home  there ;  no  fussy 
parties,  prim  and  starched  as  an  old  bachelor." 

Mrs.  Clifford  smiled. 

"  Well,  if  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  mean  so  to  continue,  I 
am,  at  least,  not  a  starched  one,"  continued  her  son,  inter- 
preting the  smile. 

'*  Why  should  you  be  at  all,  Frank  ?  you,  who  have  so 
many  of  the  requisites  to  make  a  woman  happy?" 

44  Why,  my  dear  mother,  women  are  so  artificial — live  for 
display — sigh  for  an  establishment — and  not  to  be  too  hard 
on  the  fairest  and  sweetest  part  of  the  creation,  I  ask  so 
much  in  a  wife— I  require  so  many  of  the  nameless  some- 
things and  nothings  indispensable  to  female  fascination— end, 
not  to  speak  it  irreverently,  when  I  think  of  the  caprice,  the 
vanity,  the  jealousy,  mat  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
•ex,  I  can  but  be  thankful  I  am  a  doomed  bachelor.  No,4 
continued  he,  as  if  pursuing  a  train  of  thought, "  I  have  drawn 
an  image  on  my  mind  so  fair,  so  pure,  that  I  feel  nothing 
less  than  the  realisation  of  the  idea  will  satisfy  me ;  at  the 
same,  time,  I  know  that  it  is  one  that  for  me  can  have  no 
existence— it  was  the  dream  of  my  boyhood,  and  it  is  past" 

Frank  Clifford  was  handsome,  candid,  generous,  the  soul 
of  honour,  with  an  income  of  three  thousand  a  year — thirty- 
six,  and  a  bachelor,  and  such  he  had  mentally  and  verbally 
resolved  to  continue ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had 
still  his  visions  and  fantasies— starry  skies,  flowery  valleys — 
the  still,  quiet  woods,  enjoyed  with  some  dear,  sympathizing 
friend,  haunted  his  day  dreams  and  night  visions. 

It  was  a  bright  day  wheu  he  travelled  to  Woodlands ;  the 
meadowB  were  enamelled  with  a  thousand  gay  blossoms ;  the 
busy  hum  of  myriads  of  insects  filled  the  air  with  their  soft, 
drowsy  music,  and  Clifford  felt  how  soothing  are  such  sights 
and  sounds  to  man's  unquiet  spirit  And  then  how  cordial 
was  the  welcome  that  awaited  him — how  happy  was  Dacre 
as  he  romped  with  his  children  on  the  lawn — and  how  proud 
of  the  gentle  being  who  shared  his  joy  at  the  long-promised 
visit  of  his  friend. 

•*  You  have  greatly  improved  this  place,  Dacre — it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  fairer  scene.  How  gracefully  blend- 
ed are  these  flowers  with  that  green,  bowery-looking  wilder- 
ness in  the  background ;  it  is  like  a  fairy  land." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Dacre,  M  and  created  by  the  magical 
wand  of  Affection,  aided  by  (he  fairy,  Good- will.9* 

M  Mary  made  all  these  pretty  flowers  grow,"  said  the  love- 
ly girl,  insinuating  her  little  hand  into  her  mother's ;  "  Mary 
does  everything  that  is  nice," 

"Your  portfolio  boasts  some  exquisite  paintings,''  said 
Clifford,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves ;  u  I  did  not  know 
yon  were  so  fine  an  artist" 

"  They  are  indeed  beautiful,"  replied  Mrs.  Dacre,  "  but  I 
may  not  claim  the  merit — that  belongs  to  Mary." 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  he  could 
only  wonder  who  Mary  was.  In  his  bed-room,  some  bold 
spirited  drawings  attracted  his  attention,  and  his  eye  quick- 
ly detected  the  name  of  Mary  in  the  corner :  all  in  the  room 
bespoke  female  taste  and  consideration,  ana  Dacre  had  said 
all  had  been  arranged  by  Mary.    Some  of  Dacre's  occu- 

Stions  were  too  commonplace  for  the  somewhat  fastidious 
Ifford,  and  he  delighted  in  solitary  rambles.   In  one  of 
these  he  passed  a  neat  cottage ;  the  gay  flowers  in  the  lit-. 


tie  garden  before  it  arrested  his  steps,  and  he  paused  so  ad- 
mire the  deep  crimson  stocks,  and  the  beautiful  doable  wall. 
flower,  often  seen  in  such  perfection  in  the  cottage  gardes 
of  — ->  An  aged  woman  invited  him  to  rest  in  her  bnmhfc 
dwelling. 

44  Take  this  seat,  sir,"  said  she,  pointing  to  one  when 
very  look  bespoke  comfort  and  ease ;  4t  I  suffer  a  great  deal 
from  rheumati*,  and  Miss  Mary,  from  the  Great  House,  srst 
me  this  chair." 

Clifford  seated  himself  in  it 

44 Oh!  she's  a  nice  lady,  so  free  and  kind;  she  brought 
me  these  worsted  stockings  herself,"  continued  the  gamaeui 
dame,  putting  out  a  foot  not  exactly  a  prototype  of  Tag. 
lioni's. 

Clifford  had  a  Byronic  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary,  sad 
it  had  come  upon  his  ear  so  often  in  ms  brief  aojoam  at 
Woodlands,  that  he  began  to  fee]  quite  a  sensation  when  a 
was  named,  and  no  small  curiosity  to  aee  her  who  had  a 
right  to  the  title. 

But  it  was  the  first  of  September;  and  guns,  dogs,  sad 
birds,  were  formidable  rivals  to  the  unknown  Mary.  Tbc 
sky  was  clear— the  air  bland— the  birds,  "  those  fairy-fbrav 
ed  and  many-coloured  things,"  sung  gaily— and  the  stream 
looked  pure  and  bright,  as  it <(  broke  into  dimples  and  laugh, 
ed  in  the  sun."  Clifford  and  Dacre  were  out  early,  and, 
with  a  quick  eye  and  sure  aim,  returned  laden  with  the 
spoil  Dacre  lingered  behind  to  give  some  directions,  sad 
as  Clifford  crossed  the  lawn,  he  heard  the  gay  laugh  of 
children,  and  the  tones  of  the  most  musical  voice  minglhy 
with  theirs.  He  paused  to  listen — the  sounds  came  nearer, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  group. 

44  Oh !  Mary  is  come  home — dear,  sweet  Mary — and  we 
are  so  happy,"  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  delighted  young  ones- 
Clifford  was  slightly  embarrassed,  but  seeing  Dacre,  he 
said, 44  Will  you  come  and  introduce  me  to  this  lady ;  who, 
I  presume,  boasts  some  other  name  than  my  favourite  oca 
of  Mary  V 

44  O  yes,  her  name  is  Dacre ;  the  orphan  child  of  my  poor 
brother  Frederick,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone;  "  and  the, 
Mary,  is  my  old  friend  Clifford,  of  whom  yon  have  heard 
honourable  mention.  But  tell  me,  how  are  the  PoweJh, 
and  Grace,  and  how  came  you  home  so  early  T0 

44  To  answer  your  last  question  first,  Grace  drove  me  m 
the  pony-chaise  to  the  park  gate  ;  and  we  had  such  a  de- 
lightful ride,  everything  looked  so  fresh,  it  seemed  to  have 
all  the  charm  of  novelty.  I  had  been  as  happy  as  a  bud : 
but  I  began  to  long  for  my  dear  dulcc  domuvL,  and  a  romp 
with  my  darling  pets,"  said  Mary,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  the 
children. 

When  Clifford  descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  Mary 
was  seated  at  the  table,  and  as  he  entered,  she  waa  tslkir« 
in  a  cheerful  tone  to  Mrs.  Dacre,  whose  simple  matronly 
cap  and  fair  gentle  face,  contrasted  sweetly  with  the  prolu- 
sion of  dark  brown  curls  which  bung  in  beautiful  luxuriance 
over  the  more  animated  countenance  of  her  companion. 

44  Our  truant  has  returned  at  last,"  said  his  hostess,  **  and 
she  tells  me  you  have  met" 

The  brow  of  Mary  Dacre  was  a  sweet  clear  page,  where 
you  might  read  all  that  passed  in  her  kind  and  noble  heart 
Her  beauty  did  not  fascinate  for  a  moment,  hut  it  attracted 
by  its  grace  and  intelligence ;  it  was  a  face  to  gaze  an  and 
return  to,  to  flit  across  "  the  mind's  eye,"  haunt  you  at  el 
hours,  unbidden  and  unexpected ;  in  fact,  she  was  a  dange- 
rous invader  of  the  rights  of  bachelorship,  and  Clifford, 
scarcely  resisting  the  fair  assailant,  found  the  strongholds  of 
celibacy  one  by  one  giving  way,  and  each  stern  sentinel 
that  hitherto  guarded  the  avenues  of  his  heart,  deserted  his 
post 

"What  folly?"  thought  he,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  me 
light  form  of  Mary,  as  she  tripped  like  8  wood  nymph  over 
the  lawn,  "  to  fancy  so  young  and  fair  a  creature  would 
ever  mingle  her  fate  with  mine ;  nothing  but  love,  the  purest 
and  profoundest,  could  ever  tempt  me  to  marry;  and  then  I 
must  have  equal  devotion— one  who  would  share  my  aspir- 
ings after  better  things  than  earth  can  offer,  and  sympathise 
in  all  my  hopes.  It  is  folly,  rank  folly  and  egregious  vanity, 
to  imagine  she  could  ever  love  me  thus." 

But  Mary  was  not  insensible  to  the  polished  mannera  and 
winning  grace  of  her  uncle's  friend ;  nor  did  the  delicate  at- 
tention he  paid,  or  the  friendly  interest  he  evinced  for  her. 
pass  unappreciated.  Agreeable  first  impiessione  facilitate 
intercourse  amazingly,  and.  one  is  astonished  what  pmgma 
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lore  makes  in  a  country-house,  when  communion  is  unfet- 
tered and  free. 

"  And  so  we  are  going  to  have  a  dinner-party  to-day," 
said  Clifford  to  Maiy,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  for  the 
vase);  "  how  I  wish  it  was  over— I  hate  such  affairs." 

MI  see  yon  are  spoiled,"  said  Mary,  laughing ;  "  yon  hare 
been  petted  by  my  aunt,  and  praised  by  my  uncle,  till  you 
really  are  beyond  bearing.** 
«•  Who  are  coming  V 
11 A  great  many  agreeable  people." 
"Country  squires  mostly  are— they  will  talk  of  the  corn 
laws  and  tithes,  and  the  pedigree  of  their  horses,  and  other 
interesting  « sayings  and  doings.'    Will  you  tell  me  any  of 
their  names?" 

"Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Talbot;  he,  grave  and  sedate; 
she,  all  sparkle  and  suavity.  Mr.  and  four  Miss  Arnolds ; 
be,  a  clever,  shrewd  man  of  the  world ;  hi*  daughters  wor. 
thy  of  such  a  sire.  Pretty,  accomplished,  and  sing  and  play 
encbantingly.  Lord  Lucas,  fond  of  the  *  feast,'  though  not 
of  'reason;'  he  is  a  bachelor,"  continued  Mary,  archly, 
"  therefore,  I  must  be  merciful  to  him.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powell,  my  Powell's  two  sons,  and  dear  graceful  Grace- 
beauty,  wit,  and  goodness  enough  in  her  own  dear  self,  to 
make  the  dullest  dinner  charming." 

"Does  your  enthusiasm  extend  to  the  whole  family T 
asked  Clifford,  assuming  an  indifference  he  did  not  feel 
M  0  yes,  indeed,  I  wear  them  all  in  my  heartof  hearts." 
Clifford  was  satisfied. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  ore  may  be  extracted 
from  such  folks  as  these  you  seem  to  hold  in  contempt," 
continued  Mary,  "  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  moral 
alchemy ;  will  you  try  ?" 
"  I  will  do  anything  for  you." 

"  Well,  be  thankful  then,  for  this  petite  historiette— you 
ought,  for  I  had  scarcely  left  ten  minutes  for  the  graces." 
And  away  she  ran,  lsden  with  flowers,  looking,  as  Clifford 
thought,  the  very  personification  of  Flora. 

"Your  niece  is  very  lovely,"  said  Clifford,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  above  conversation,  breaking  a  long  silence,  and 
thus  indicating  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Dacre, M  pretty  and  portionless  ;  my  poor 
brother  was  ever  heedless  of  the  future,  and  he  left  her  lit- 
tle beside  bis  blessing ;  but  I  cannot  talk  of  that  even  to 
yon,  Frank." 

Clifford  spoke  o/t  bis  protracted  visit  "  I  have  been  here 
six  weeks !  surely  never  did  time  pass  so  rapidly." 

M  You  must  not,  my  dear  fellow,  think  of  going  yet,  we 
have  all  been  so  happy  in  your  society.** 

Clifford  wondered  if  Mary  was  included  in  that  imperial 
pronoun  We.  Another  and  another  week  flew  on,  and  still 
he  lingered ;  he  was  less  cheerful,  and  when  alone  on  his 
wanderings,  which  became  more  frequent,  he  felt  life  flat, 
void,  fruitless ;  but  ever  in  his  musings  he  imagined  a  bright, 
fair  vision,  which  he  believed  was  the  only  charm  required 
to  make  it  very  different— he  became  decided  that  love  was 
not  all  a  delusion — an  airy  nothing— sparkling  but  to  make 
the  gloom  more  apparent  at  its  vanishing.  "  Mary !"  he 
softly  breathed,  and,  as  if  she  heard  the  scarcely  uttered 
sound,  a  turn  of  the  path  brought  her  to  his  side. 

••  How  fresh  all  things  look,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  how  pleas- 
ed and  glad  nature  appears !  listen  to  the  matin  song  of  the 
birds ;  is  it  not  sweet  music,  is  it  not  all  delightful  ?" 

"  It  is  lovely,  but  it  is  something  brighter  than  all  that 
makes  it  appear  fair  and  bright  to  me  !" 

Need  we  go  on,  or  say  how  beyond  "  all  count  of  time" 
that  morning  walk  was  extended,  or  how  Mrs.  Dacre  forbore 
a  reproof  when  they  entered  long  after  luncheon,  or  how 
Mr.  Dacre  smiled  when  Clifford  said : 

M  How  acMeai  fells  the  foot  of  time, 
That  only  treads  on  flowers," 

and  smiled  still  more  when  he  asked  for  ten  minutes  chat 
in  the  library.  Mary,  in  the  interim,  with^eyes  overflowing 
with  tears,  whose  source  did  not  spring  from  woe,  was  quite 
confidential  with  Mrs.  Dacre ;  and  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  have  found  a  more  happy  party  than  that  which  met 
at  the  dinner-hour  that  day. 

But  epring  has  come,  with  all  its  green  buds,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  is  full  of  fragrance,  and  the  air  "  is  making 
sweet  music,  while  the  young  leaves  dance ;"  and  Mary, 
with  a  tearful  eye  and  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  has  just  re- 
ceived  the  nuptial  ~ ' 


church  where  her  vows  were  registered,  there  were  no  in- 
spiring painting* — no  gothic  aisles,  sparkling  shrines,  or 
delicate  carvings ;  but  in  after  life  how  dear  was  the  memo- 
ry of  that  humble  aanctuary  where  Mary  Dacre  had  become 
a  Bachelor's  Bride. 


In  the  ptetty  prinudveJooking 


SONG. 

Touch  thou  this  lute, 

That  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Its  chorda,  though  mute, 

May  be  types  of  thee. 
No  hand  ■hall  rest 

On  this  sacred  shrine, 
80  deeply  blest 

By  a  touch  of  thine. 

Wake  but  a  strain 

On  it*  silver  strings, 
To  haunt  my  brain 

Through  long  wanderings, 
To  cheat  my  ear, 

in  the  dash  of  waves, 
To  murmur  dear, 

When  the  wild  wind  raves. 

I  ask  no  more 

Than  a  simple  song, 
For  the  precious  stone 

I  have  lavished  long. 
For  the  love— the  trust, 

The  constancy, 
That  were  cast  m  dust 

At  thy  feet  to  die. 

Let  me  not  dwell 

On  that  worship  vain, 
1  have  solved  its  spell, 

1  have  burst  its  chain. 
Yet  I  fain  would  bear, 

O'er  the  restless  ess, 
A  balm  for  despair 

In  this  type  of  thee. 

POETS'  HOUSE& 

A  FAPB&  in  Mr.  ^Israeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  upon 
"  Literary  Residences,"  is  very  amusing  and  curious ;  but 
it  begins  with  a  mistake  in  saying  that  "  men  of  genius  have 
usually  been  condemned  to  compose  their  finest  works, 
which  are  usually  their  earliest  ones,  under  the  roof  of  a  gar* 
ret  ;*  and  the  author  seems  to  think,  that  few  have  realized 
the  sort  of  house  they  wished  to  live  in.  The  combination 
of  "  genius  and  a  garret*  is  an  old  joke,  but  little  more. 
Genius  has  been  often  poor  enough,  but  seldom  so  much  so 
ss  to  want  what  are  looked  upon  as  the  decencies  of  life. 
In  point  of  abode,  in  particular,  we  take  it  to  have  been 
generally  lucky  as  to  the  fact,  and  not  at  all  so  grand  in  the 
desire  as  Mr.  D* Israeli  seems  to  imagine.  Ariosto,  who  raised 
such  fine  structures  in  his  poetry,  was  asked  indeed  how  he 
came  to  have  no  greater  one  when  he  built  a  house  for  him. 
self;  and  he  answered,  that  "palaces  are  easier  built  with 
words  than  stones."  It  was  a  pleasant  answer,  and  fit  for 
the  interrogator ;  but  Ariosto  valued  himself  much  upon  the 
snug  little  abode  which  he  did  build,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
inscription  still  remaining  upon  it  at  Ferrara  ;*  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  for  the  cordial,  tranquillity-loving  poet,  that 
he  would  rather  live  in  such  a  house  ss  that,  and  amuse 
himself  with  building  palaces  in  his  poetry,  than  have  un- 
dergone the  fatigue,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  publicity, 
of  erecting  a  princely  mansion,  full  of  gold  and  marble.  No 
mansion  which  he  could  have  built  would  have  equalled 
what  he  could  fancy ;  and  poets  love  nests  from  which  they 
can  take  their  flights— not  worlds  of  wood  and  stone  to 
strut  in,  and  give  them  a  sensation.  If  so,  they  would  have 
set  their  wits  to  get  rich,  and  live  accordingly ;  which  none 
of  them  ever  did  yet, — at  any  rate,  not  the  greatest.  Ariosto 
notoriously  neglected  his  "  fortunes" — in  mat  sense  of  the 
word.  Shakspeare  had  the  felicity  of  building  a  house  for 
himself,  and  settling  in  his  native  town;  but  though  the  best 
in  it,  it  was  nothing  equal  to  the  "  seats"  outside  of  it  (where 
the  richer  men  of  the  district  lived ;)  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  "  modest  mansion,"  not  bigger,  for  instance,  than  a 
good  sized  house  in  Red  Lion-street,  or  some  other  old  qua*. 


•  Seeanengrmvlnf  of  the  house  Itself,  wKhlts 
"Gallery  olM^omaTls,*'  No. XXVUI.,  Article- » 
wants  the  sarden-groond  which  belonged  to  it. 


Ariosto."     But  H 
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ter  in  the  metropolis.  Suppose  he  had  petto  great  wits  to 
rise  in  the  state  and  accumulate  money,  like  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  for  example,  or  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  blacksmith's 
son.  We  know  that  any  man  who  chooses  to*  begin  syste- 
matically with  a  penny,  under  circumstances  at  all  favoura- 
ble, may  end  with  thousands.  Suppose  Shakspeare  had 
done  it ;  he  might  have  built  a  house  like  a  mountain.  But 
he  did  not, — it  will  be  said, — because  he  was  a  poet,  and 
poets  are  not  getters  of  money.  Well :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  poets  do  not  care  for  the  mightiest  things  which 
money  con  get.  It  cannot  get  them  health,  and  freedom, 
and  a  life  in  the  green  fields,  and  mansions  in  fairy-land ; 
and  they  prefer  those,  and  a  modest  visible  lodging. 

Chaucer  had  a  great  large  house  to  live  in,— -a  castle, — 
because  he  was  connected  with  royalty ;  but  he  does  not 
delight  to  talk  of  such  places :  he  is  all  for  the  garden,  and 
the  daisied  fields,  and  a  bower  like  a  "  pretty  parlour."  His 
mind  was  too  big  for  a  great  house ;  which  challenges  mea- 
surement with  its  inmates,  and  is  generally  equal  to  them. 
He  felt  elbow-room,  and  heart-room,  only  out  in  God's  air, 
or  in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  the  bowers  built  by  Nature,  and 
reminding  him  of  the  greatness  of  her  love. 

Spenser  lived  at  one  time  in  a  castle, — in  Ireland, — a 
piece  of  forfeited  property,  given  him  for  political  services  ; 
and  he  lived  to  repent  it:  for  it  was  burnt  in  civil  warfare, 
and  his  poor  child  burnt  with  it;  and  the  poet  was  driven 
back  to  England,  broken-hearted.  But  look  at  the  houses 
he  describes  in  his  poems, — even  he  who  was  bred  in  a 
court,  and  loved  pomp,  after  his  fashion.  He  bestows  the 
great  ones  upon  princes  and  allegorical  personages,  who  live 
in  state  and  have  many  servants,  (for  the  largest  houses, 
after  all,  are  but  collections  of  small  ones,  and  of  unfitting 
neighbourhoods  too ;)  but  his  nests,  his  poetic  bowers,  his  de- 
lid*  and  anuenitatei,  he  keeps  for  his  hermits  and  his 
favourite  nymphs,  and  his  flowers  of  courtesy ;  and  observe 
how  he  delights  to  repeat  the  word  "  little,"  when  describing 
them.  His  travellers  come  to  "little  vaUeys,**  in  which, 
through  the  tree-tops,  comes  reeking  up  a  "  little  smoke," 
(a  "  chearefull  eigne,"  quoth  the  poet,)  and 

u  To  UUU  cots  In  which  the  shepherds  lie ;" 
and  though  all  his  little  cots  are  not  happy,  yet  he  is  ever 
happiest  when  describing  them,  should  they  be  so,  and  show, 
ing  in  what  sort  of  contentment  his  mind  delighted  finally 
to  rest. 

"  A  UtiU  lowly  heritage  It  was 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side. 

Far  from  retort  of  people,  that  did  paw 

In  travel  to  and  fro.    Aftofcwide 

There  was  a  holy  chappell  edifyde, 

Wherein  the  hermit  de  wly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventide ; 

Thereby  a  crystall  stream*  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  al  way. ' 

Arrived  there,  the  little  house  they  All, 
Nor  look  for  entertainment  where  none  was  ; 
Rest  In  their  feast,  and  all  things  at  their  will ; 
The  noblest  mind  the  but  contentment  *•#." 

Milton,  who  built  the  Pandemonium,  and  filled  it  with 

*'  A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  scats,** 

was  content  if  he  could  but  get  a  '•  garden-house'*  to  live  in, 
as  it  was  called  in  his  time ;  that  is  to  say,  a  small  house  in 
the  suburbs,  with  a  bit  of  garden  to  it.  He  required  noth- 
ing but  a  tree  or  two  about  him,  to  give  him  "  airs  of  Para- 
dise." His  biographer  shows  us,  that  he  made  a  point  of 
having  a  residence  of  this  kind.  He  lived  as  near  as  he  could 
to  the  wood-aide  and  the  fields,  like  his  fellow.patriot,  M. 
Beranger,  who  would  have  been  the  Andrew  Marvell  of  those 
times,  and  adorned  his  great  friend  as  the  other  did,  or  like 
his  Mirth  (V Allegro)  visiting  his  Melancholy. 

And  here  beloved  Cowley,  quiet  and  pleasant  as  the 
sound  in  his  trees :— "  I  never  had  any  other  desire  so  strong, 
and  so  like  to  covetousness,  as  that  one  which  I  have  had 
always, — that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a  mnaU  house  and 
large  garden,  with  very  moderate  conveniences  joined  to 
them,  and  there  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  only  to 
the  culture  of  them,  and  study  of  nature ;  and  there,  with 
no  design  beyond  my  wall, 

"  whole  and  entire  to  lie, 
In  no  unactive  ease,  and  no  anglorioiis  poverty.' " 

The  Garden. 

"  I  confess,"  says  he,  in  another  essay  (on  Greatness,)  •*  I 


love  littleness  almost  in  all  things^—a  little  convenient  estm. 
a  little  cheerful  house,  a  little  company,  and  m  very  bit* 
feast ;  and  if  ever  I  were  to  fall  in  love  again,  (which  *  1 
great  passion,  and  therefore,  I  hope  I  have  done  with  .:.  • 
would:  be,  I  think,  with  prettiness,  rather  than  with  majf  *£- 
cal  beauty  .n 

SVhat  charming  writing ! — bow  charming  mm  writing,  m 
as  thinking?  and  charming  in  both  respects,  beeasar 
it  possesses  the  only  real  perfection  of  either, — truth  of  fee. 

ing-) 

Cowley,  to  be  sure,  got  such  a  house  as  he  wanted  M  at  hr," 
and  was  not  so  happy  in  it  as  he  expected  to  he ;  bat  men  4 
was  because  he  did  only  get  it "  at  /osf,"  when  he  was  grow- 
ing old,  and  was  in  bad  health.  Neither  might  he  have  ctet 
been  so  happy  in  such  a  place  as  he  supposed  (blest  are  e> 
poets,  surely,  in  enjoying  happiness  even  in  imagination !"  rvt 
he  would  have  been  less  comfortable  in  a  houee  less  to  ha 
taste. 

Dryden  lived  in  a  house  in  Gerrard-street  (then  alrao-t  1 
suburb,)  looking,  at  the  back,  into  the  gardens  of  a  LeWs- 
ter  House,  the  mansion  of  the  Sidneys.  Pope  had  a  nest  e 
Twickenham,  much  smaller  than  the  fine  boose  since  be. : 
upon  the  site ;  and  Thomson  another  at  Richmond,  coanr. 
ing  only  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  present  houee.  Every- 
body knows  what  8  rural  house  Cowper  lived  in.  Sbrc- 
stone's  was  but  a  farm  adorned,  and  his  bad  health  ucsxt;. 
nately  hindefed  him  from  enjoying  it.  He  married  a  hi-;.* 
and  grounds,  poor  man !  instead  of  a  wife ;  which  was  \*m 
very  "  one-sided"  in  his  poetry — and  he  found  them  at  w 
expensive  than  Miss  Dolman  would  have  been.  He  had 
betterhave  taken  poor  Maria  first,  and  got  a  lew  dome**; 
cares  of  a  handsome  sort,  to  keep  him  alive  and  morer 
Most  of  the  living  poets  are  dwellers  in  cottages,  except  M- 
Rogers,  who  is  rich,  and  has  a  mansion,  looking  on  oce  .* 
the  parks ;  but  there  it  does  look  upon  grass  and  tree*.  Be 
will  have  as  much  nature  with  his  art  as  he  can  get.  Nen 
to  a  cottage  of  the  most  comfortable  order,  we  should  prefer, 
for  our  parts,  if  we  must  have  servants  and  a  hotjseboid,*** 
of  those  good  old  mansions  of  the  Tudor  age,  or  some  *-» 
place,  which  looks  like  a  sort  of  cottage-palace,  and  is  f.s 
of  old  corners,  old  seats  in  the  windows,  and  old  memoir 
The  servants,  in  such  a  case,  would  probably  have  grror 
old  in  one's  family,  and  become  friends ;  and  this  make*  1 
great  difference  in  the  possible  comfort  of  a  great  housr.  It 
gives  it  old  family  warmth. 

TO  N.  P.  WILLIS,  ESO. 

Baltimore,  January  31*f.  lHi 

Dear  sat — Allow  me  to  express  the  pleasure  I  hate  ce> 
rived  from  a  perusal  of  one  of  your  graphic  letters  in  iv? 
National  Intelligencer.  I  refer  to  that  containing  an  un- 
resting detail  of  your  personal  acquaintance  with  thai  tc- 
centric  genius,  Charles  Dickens,  and  I  am  very  much  please 
with  the  charitable  manner  with  which  yon  notice  his  £11  • 
ties.  That  many  of  the  traits  of  his  character  are  weak- 
nesses, and  some,  perhaps,  deserve  a  still  harsher  name,  in- 
most partial  friends  cannot  deny.  But  they  are  such  as  bit- 
ever  characterized  genius.  Such  as  we  see  in  Shakspetr 
Ben  Johnson ;  and,  among  more  modern  exampk*.  irr 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Fielding ;  and,  later  sol,  *. '- 
beacon  of  poetry,  Byron.  Their  errouxs  were  eoncealec  » 
the  superionr  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  and  so  it  is  destrari 
to  be  with  Charles  Dickens,  who  may  justly  claim  adr.5- 
tance  to  the  first  class  of  English  writers. 

As  to  his  "  American  Notes,''  and  later  works,  I  hairs 
nothing  in  saying  that  Mr.  Dickens  himself  wffl  live  »  V 
ashamed  of  them.  They  have  justly  awakened  the  m**** 
tion  of  our  countrymen ;  but  still  let  us  have  charity,  tx 
most  noble  of  Christian  virtues.  Let  us  reflect  that  it  *ss 
a  mere  mercenary  production  of  a  great  mind. 

The  same  man  who  wrote  the  u  Novum  Ofgammi**  w 
base  enough  to  pen  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Dedaraiioe  i 
the  Practices  and  Treasons  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Eeecx/*  tat 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  so  gnat  an  author  as  Dick::* 
should  n/ostiftite  his  talents  to  such  low  and  gRnethsr 
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means  of  earning  bread.  Tha  M  American  Notes"  never 
changed  orrormed  the  opinion  of  a  single  individual,  and  if 
they  should  be  read  after  the  present  generation,  (which,  I 
think,  is  extremely  doubtful,)  their  impotent  scurrility  will 
rather  serve  to  enhance  than  diminish  the  lustre  of  Ameri- 
can isstitutions.  It  will,  most  likely,  sink ;  but  Charles 
Dickens,  and  his  inimitable  works,  will  live  as  long  as  Eng- 
lish endures. 

I  remember  a  passage  in  Pickwick,  which  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Dickensls  trip  to  this  country.  When  mat 
worthy  gentleman  is  confined  in  prison,  "  on  principle,"  as 
Sam  expresses  it,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  not  having  a  very 
clear  perception  of  the  state  of  the  case,  formed  a  plan  for 
his  escape.  In  the  following  dialogue  he  communicates  it 
to  his  original  son : 

u  Sammy,"  whispered  Air.  Weller,  looking  cautiously  round, 
••  my  duty  to  your  gov'nor,  and  tell  him  if  ne  thinks  better  o' 
this  here  bis'nesa,  to  com-moooicale  vith  me.  Me  and  a  cab'- 
netmaker  has  dewised  a  plan  for  getting  him  out.  A  planner, 
Samivel— a  pianner,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  striking  his  son  on  the 
rhest  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  falling  baek  a  step  or 
two. 

**  Wot  do  you  mean  T  said  Sam. 

"  A  pianner  forty,  Samivel,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  still 
more  mysterious  manner,  "  as  he  can  have  on  hire ;  vun  as 
von't  play,  Sammy." 

"  And  wot  'ud  be  the  good  o'  that?"  said  Sam. 

44  Let  him  send  to  my  Friend,  the  cab'netmaker,  to  fetch  it 
back,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "are  you  awake,  now?" 

44  No,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  There  aint  no  vurks  in  it,"  whispered  his  father.  M  It  *ull 
hold  him  easy,  with  his  hat  and  shoes  on ;  and  breathe  through 
the  legs,  vich  is  holler.  Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for  *Mer- 
riker.  The  'Merrikin  gover'ment  vill  never  give  him  up,  ven 
vunce  they  rind  as  he's  cot  money  to  spend,  Sammy.   Let  the 

fov'nor  stop  there  till  Mrs.  Bardell's  dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and 
ogg's  hung,  vich  last  ewent  I  think  is  most  likely  to  happen 
first,  Sammy ;  and  then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book 
about  the  'Merrikins  as  '11  pay  all  his  expenses  and  more,  if 
he  blows  'em  up  enough." 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Dickens's  preconceived  opinions  of 
America  ;\md,  doubtless,  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  pecuniary  gain.  But  the  benefit,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  of  a  very  dubious  kind,  even  if  we  look  alone  at 
the  proceeds.  They  were  acquired  very  much  in  the  way 
Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  outwitted  the  hospitable  Mr.  Wardell, 
and,  like  him,  they  have  been  squandered. 

Posterity  will  view  Dickens  as  we  now  look  back  on  the 
odd  mixture  of  absurdities  which  formed  the  character  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and,  while  they  award  him  the  first  praise 
as  an  author,  will  pity  his  inconsistencies.  I  have  some- 
times wished  that  our  soil  had  the  honour  of  his  birth.  If 
it  had  been  so,  he  would  not  have  made  so  close  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wards  of  a  debtor's  prison.  As  you 
justly  remark,  he  would  have  had  no  need  to  be  condescend- 
ed, to  by  a  publisher.  Perhaps,  too,  the  world  would  never 
have  enjoyed  those  original  productions  of  his  mind.  "  Hun- 
ger has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  sharpening  the  genius,"  said 
one  who  judged  from  experience.  Probably  Mr.  Dickens 
could  add  his  testimony  to  the  same  effect 

My  only  excuse  for  inflicting  this  epistle  on  you,  sir,  is,  that 
it  was  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  after  reading  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  made  bold  to 
send  it,  trusting  in  what  every  one  says  of  you. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  have 
experienced  on  a  perusal  of  those  of  your  poetic  works 
which  are  just  published,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  an  American,  labouring  to  establish 
a  national  literature,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obsta- 
cles which  every  native  author  has  to  overcome.  With 
wishes  for  your  deserved  prosperity,  I  am,  with  great  re- 
spect, yours,  etc  w.  b.  '] 


STANZAS 

ADDSSSSKD  TO  A  LA»T,  OH  SIAVINO  ItOMKO  AKV  JTJL1BT. 

From  the  German. 

Op  love  and  sorrow,  'tis  a  peerless  tale  !— 
Then  press  it  softly  to  thy  gentle  breast ; 
I'll  share  the  fear  that  makes  thy  pure  cheek  pale  ; 

I'll  guess  the  wish  that  may  not  be  confess  d. 
Unhappy  pair !— And  yet  to  them  was  given 
That  earthly  joy  which  testeth  most  of  heaven. 
Oh !  sweet  and  bitter,  let  our  mix'd  tears  flow, 
Where,  on  the  grave  of  Love,  the  drooping  violets  grow. 

To  mortals  there  is  given  a  fleeting  life : — 

A  life !  Ah !  no ;  a  wild,  vain,  hurrying  dream ! — 
A  tempest  of  ptioV--paasion—«in— and  strife ! 
A  deep,  dark,  restless,  ever-foaming  stream  I 
When  fortune  lifts  us  high,  or  sinks  us  low, 
We  feel  the  motion— know  not  where  we  go ; 
Love  only,  like  the  oil  upon  the  sea, 
Gives  to  man's  tossing  soul  repose  and  liberty. 

•Tit  true,  that  they  who  love  are  seldom  bom 
To  a  smooth  destiny. — Love  buds  in  peace, 

But  foulest  wizards  in  die  air  have  sworn 
To  blast  its  beauty  ere  the  leaves  increase. 

The  lovers  dare  not  look—fiends  watch  their  eyes;— 

They  dare  not  speak— fiends  intercept  their  signs ; — 

A  spell  is  on  them— mute — o'ermastering ; 

Dumb  sorrow  o'er  them  waves  her  dark,  depressing  wing. 

But  let  the  faint  heart  yield  him  as  he  may, 

Danger  sits  powerless  on  Love's  steady  breast; 
The  lovers  shrink  not  in  the  evil  day  ;— 

They  are  afflicted— but  are  not  oppressed. 
To  die  together,  or  victorious  live — 
The  first  and  holiest  vow,  'tis  theirs  to  give ; 
United !— Though  in  fetters— they  are  free  !— 
They  care  not  though  the  grave  their  bridal  bed  should  be ! 

It  may  be,  that  if  love's  expanding  flower 

Is  roroed  to  close  before  the  storm's  keen  breath, 
That  closing  may  protract  the  blooming  hour, 
Which  is  so  short  in  all  that  suffers  death. 
The  silence  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  pain, 
May  nourish  that  which  they  attack  in  vain. 
The  lowly  flame  bums  longest,— Humble  sadness 
Is  kindlier  to  love's  growth  than  free  unvaried  gladness. 

But  oh !  how  glorious  shone  their  ruling  star, 

Which  earned  them  with  budding  loves  to  heaven ; 
Whom  angels  welcomed  in  bright  realms  afar, 

With  a  full  cup,  which  scarce  to  taste  was  given, 
While  any  remnant  of  terrestrial  sin 
Had  power  to  stain  the  holy  draught  within ! 
They  died :— Young  love  stood  by  them  calmly  sighing. 
And  fann'd,  with  the  soft  wing,  the  terrors  of  their  dying. 

Read  not  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo, 

With  tragic  trembling,  and  uplifted  hair ; 
Be  mild,  fair  maid,  ana  gentle  in  thy  woe, 

As  in  their  death  were  that  most  innocent  pair. 
Upon  the  tomb  o'  the  Capulete  there  gleams 
No  torchlight— but  a  moon  of  tender  beams. 
Then  hate  not  love,  because  a  Juliet  died, 
But  seek  to  sleep,  like  her,  by  a  true  lover's  side. 


CHIT-CHAT  OF  NEW-YOEX 

FROM  TBS  COaaSSrOXDSXCB  Or  THK  NATIONAL  1NTKLUGKNCKR. 

Jftw  York*  January  18. 

There  are  some  delicious  works  of  art  now  exhibiting 
opposite  the  hospital,  in  Broadway — Harvey's  Atmospheric 
Effects  of  American  Scenery.  Those  who  have  not  been 
observers  in  other  countries  are  scarcely  aware  how  pecu. 
liar  our  country  is  in  its  atmospheric  phenomena — how 
much  bolder,  brighter,  and  more  picturesque.  There  is 
scarce  a  scene  pictured  in  this  beautiful  gallery  which  could 
be  at  all  true  of  any  other  country  ;  but  to  the  American 
eye  they  ere  enchantingly  faithful  and  beautiful.  The 
artist  gives  in  his  prospectus  for  engraving  these  works 
the  following  interesting  bit  of  autobiography: 

"  In  1827  I  entered  upon  the  line  of  portrait  painting  in 
miniature ;  I  pursued  it  for  nine  years  with  an  assiduity 
that  impaired  my  health.  Country  air  and  exercise  being 
recommended  me,  I  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  niajes- 
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tic  Hudson ;  built  a  cottage  after  my  own  plan ;  amused 
myself  by  laying  out  grounds,  and  gained  health  and  strength 
by  the  employment.  These  exercises  in  the  open  air  led 
me  more  and  more  to  notice  and  study  the  ever-varying 
atmospheric  effects  of  this  beautiful  climate.  I  undertook  to 
illustrate  them  by  my  pencil,  and  thus  almost  accidentally, 
commenced  a  set  of  atmospheric  landscapes.  The  number 
had  reached  twenty-two,  and  as  yet  I  had  no  thought  of  pub- 
lication when  business  called  me  to  Europe.  I  carried 
them  with  me,  and,  while  in  London,  occasionally  attended 
the  Conversazione  of  Artists.  At  one  of  these  I  accidental- 
ly heard  a  gentleman,  on  leaving  a  little  knot  of  connois- 
seurs assembled  round  my  portfolio,  pass  a  most  flattering 
eulogium  on  its  contents.  I  felt  the  more  elated  by  his 
praise  on  learning  that  he  was  Professor  Farrady,  the  able 
successor  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  At  Paris,  while  partak- 
ing of  the  courteous  hospitality  of  the  American,  minister, 
Governor  Cass,  my  portfolio  was  sent  for  and  received 
the  approbation  of  that  gentleman  and  his  guests.  Governor 
Cass  retained  my  drawings  for  a  week ;  on  returning  them 
to  me  he  recommended  that  I  should  have  them  engraved, 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  done  at  once,  while  I  was  in 
Paris.  I  was  too  diffident,  however,  of  their  popular  merit, 
to  risk  so  extensive  an  undertaking.  On  my  return  to  New- 
York  my  personal  friends  encouraged  me  in  the  project,  and 
at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  lay  the  original  drawings  be- 
fore the  Boston  public ;  conceiving  that  I  owed  it  to  that 
city,  where  I  had  received  liberal  encouragement  in  my 
previous  pursuits  to  give  to  them  the  opportunity  of  origi- 
nating the  work  of  publication." 

Mr.  Harvey  went  afterwards  to  London  to  find  print- 
colourists  who  could  execute  the  work  to  his  satisfaction, 
and,  while  there,  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  formerly  in  this 
country,  and  is  now  attached  to  her  Majesty's  household, 
showed  to  the  Queen  the  first  number.  The  royal  subscrip- 
tion was  immediately  given  to  the  work  at  a  munificent 
price.  It  is  worth  every  one's  while  to  see  this  delicious 
work  of  art,%nd  every  person  of  easy  means  should  sub- 
scribe for  a  copy  of  the  engravings. 

The  sleighs  flying  very  briskly  up  and  down  Broadway 
this  morning  remind  me  that  Miss  Howitt,  in  her  late  pre. 
face  to  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  works,  mentions,  among  other 
phrases,  our  use  of  the  words  "  sleighs,  sled*  and  sleighing, 
for  sledges  and  sledging,**— calling  them  **  Americanisms 
which  all  well-educated  persons  will  be  careful  not  to  intro- 
duce into  their  families."  Miss  Bremer  might  allow,  to  a 
continent  of  the  size  of  ours,  the  privilege  of  coining  a  word 
without  the  tariff  of  her  contempt,  but  she  forgets  that  sled 
is  a  good  English  word,  and  derived  from  the  very  language 
of  the  book  she  has  translated — from  the  Swedish  word 
sletda,    Thomson  says  in  his  Seasons: — 

14  Eager  on  rapid  sltds 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  long  resounding  course.** 

And  Fletcher  says,  in  a  fine  passage  of  his  Eclogue  s— 

M  From  thence  he  furrow'd  many  n  churlish  sea, 
The  viny  Rhene  and  Volga*!  self  did  paaa 
Who  sUds  doth  softer  on  hie  wafry  lea, 
And  horses  trampling  en  hi*  icy  fact" 

The  cold  weather  of  the  last  week  has  justified  another 
Americanism,  for  it  has  been  literally  "  a  cold  jpetf"— dim- 
ming parlour  lights,  and  arresting  the  flow  of  thought  The 
gas-lights  burn  dim  because  water  freezes  in  the  gasometers, 
and  "  whole  stacks  of  new  publications'*  (as  a  periodical 
agent  told  me  yesterday)  are  "  books  and  stationary,"  from 
the  interrupted  navigation. 

Paj.mo*s  new  opera  has  been  voted  rashionable,  Rem.  eon. 
(as  I  hive  been  fashionably  assured,)  and  the  long  ellipse 


of  other  theatricals  will  give  it  a  flowing  lsnsck  Yi", 
small  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  is  to  be  brilliantly 
and  made  every  way  cotfotmsble  to  the  encuom  of  tfe 
kid  and  cashmere.  Its  situation  is  admirable-fa?  ejsa 
up  Chamber-street  to  be  away  flora  the  noises  of  Bnadva 
and  accessible  easily  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tksno! 
iog  comes  off  the  preparatory  rehearsal,  to  wbith  the  c*. 
noisseurs  and  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  invited  u  nea 
The  printed  invitation,  by  the  way,  makes  Mr.  Pilno « 
to  be  (very  properly)  a  feUow^citisem  •/  the  Mho,  i«j  , 
altogether  an  amusing  production.  A  cop?  of  k,  filaj  B 
with  the  name  of  a  friend  of  ours,  ties  by  me,  reus; 
thus: — M  The  honour  of  the  company  of  N.  P.  W— 
Grand  Scribe,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  Fs 
Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Italian  Opera,  oo  Friday  eiexg 
The  house  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  da  rasa 
sour  in  music  will  have  an  opportunity  of  beboldngaatf. 
fice  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Mutt ,  he  lies  /d*. 
citizen,  F.  Palmo." 

This  making  "  fellow-citizens**  of  the  Musee  itmioia 
of  a  police  report  in  yesterday's  True  Sun,  innoo&einf  c* 
a  namesake  of  the  great  Roman  eroperour  who  vvjar 
et  delicim  generis  human?* — a  Mr.  TrnBr-wsj"««rt 
and  committed  for  stealing  a  door-mat !"  How  i  aura 
so  great  a  name  could  steal  so  little,  ■  t  jwychoicett 
marvel. 

In  looking  over  a  western  paper,  a  day  or  two  awe,  s 
eye  fell  on  an  advertisement  in  very  comical  veite.  Be* 
are  a  couple  of  stanxas— to  the  tune  of  "the  cork  kg  :'- 

"  You  all  hsve  in  the  papers  read. 
That  Kinsa  has  capa  for  every  head, 
Which  are  marked  ao  very  low,  A*  art, 
The  price  can  scarcely  be  cred-Mei 
Ritn-rinn-rl  idhu-Kdo  aa. 

You'll  be  well  pleased  to  hear  the  nem 
Th&tKiBBK  ha*  cot  new  boots  and  dm, 
j  cheap  that  it  beau  the  Jen , 


y*re  sold  ao  c       , 

He'll  exchange  for  hides,  if  yoadoebooy. 
BiUt-rinu,"  etc  ^ 

I  think  there  should  be  a  committee  sent  on!  to  a* 
Mr.  Kibbe  to  become  a  poet. 

The  "  city  of  brotherly  love"  would  seen  to  before* 
to  the  incubation  of  hornets.  A  satoical  xagucs  s» 
be  started  there  in  March,  with  engravings  on  wwi  ft 
designs  by  Dariey.  The  contributors'  names  are  to  be  i  a- 
cret  Blessed  are  the  obscure  will  soon  be  added  tote* 
fashioned  beatitudes. 

"  The  Rococo"  is  the  quaint,  but,  in  fat,ineft:defccp 
name  of  one  of  the  "  Extras  of  the  New  Minv"  *>•« 
press.  Those  of  your  readers  who  have  been  lately  ■  Rs» 
will  be  familiar  with  the  word.  The  etyrooiorjr  dim 
has  been  matter  of  no  little  fruitless  inquiry,  hose* 
use  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  it  wiatbersjetol* 
up  costly  and  old-fashioned  articles  of  jewelry  aodfcca 
A  valuable  stone,  for  example,  in  a  beautiful  but  anttqat* 
ting,  was  rococo.  A  beauty,  who  had  the  kind  of  fe* 
est  painted  in  the  old  pictures,  was  roeoce.  Aeatt« 
table,  of  carved  wood,  costly  once  but  unto**** 
many  a  day,  was  rococo.  Articles  of  vertu  were  tote  ■ 
and  offered  for  sale  with  a  view  to  the  preniliof  *** 
rococo.  Highly  carved  picture-frames,  old  but  ekknzr  ( 
made  trinkets,  rich  brocades,  eto,  eu±r-4hmg*  *****! 
beautiful  and  valuable,  in  short,  but  ajravri^!^ 
were  rococo.  The  Extra  published  by  the  isajikw*"* 
New  Mirror  answers  this  description  exactly.  Iteoasss, 
the  three  most  exquisite  and  absolute  cmtioatofpet* 
gination  (in  my  opinion)  that  have  been  produced* 
Shaitsp«are^"XtflMi»»'  by  Praed,  "  Tie  Cs^V*1 
Drake,  and  "  St.  Agnes*  Eve**  by  Keats-all  uW"* 
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have  been  overlaid  and  in  a  measure  lost  eight  of  in  the  tor- 
rent of  new  literature — but  ail  three  now  to  be  had  together 
in  fair  type,  price  one  shilling  !  The  man  who  could  read 
these  poeme  without  feeling  the  chamber  of  his  brain  filled 
with  incenee — without  feeling  hie  heart  warm,  his  blood 
moved,  and  his  inmost  craving  of  novelty  and  melody  deli- 
riously ministered  to,  does  not  love  poetry  enough  to  "  pos- 
sess a  rose-tint  for  his  russet  cares.'*  I  declare  I  think  it  is 
worth  the  outlay  of  a  fever  to  get  (by  seclusion  and  deple- 
tion) the  delicacy  of  nerve  and  perception  to  devour  and 
relish  with  intellectual  nicety,  these  three  subtly  compound- 
ed feasts  of  the  imagination. 

We  are  indebted  for  many  beautiful  things  not  so  much 
to  accident,  as  to  the  quickness  of  genius  to  appreciate  and 
appropriate  accident  I  was  pleased  with  an  instance  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  last  night.  Wallace  (the  omni-dex- 
terous)  was  playing  the  piano  in  my  room,  and,  among  others 
of  his  own  inimitable  waltzes,  he  played  one  called  the  Mid. 
night  Waltz,  in  which  twelve  strokes  of  the  clock  recur 
constantly  with  the  aria.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine, 
he  told  me  he  was  playing,  one  night,  to  some  ladies  in 
Lima,  when  a  loud  silvery-toned  clock  in  the  room  struck 
twelve.  He  insensibly  stopped,  and  beat  the  twelve  strokes 
on  an  accordant  note  on  the  piano,  and  in  repeating  the  pas- 
sage, stopped  at  the  same  place  and  beat  twelve  again. 
The  eflect  was  particularly  impressive  and  sweet,  and  he  af- 
terwards composed  a  waltz  expressly  to  introduce  it— one  of 
the  most  charming  compositions  I  ever  heard.  Wallace  is 
the  most  prodigal  of  geniuses  and  most  prodigally  endowed. 
He  has  lived  a  life  of  adventure  in  the  East  Indies,  South 
America,  New  South  Wales,  and  Europe,  that  would  fill 
satisfactorily  the  life-cups  of  a  dozen  men,  and  how  he  has 
found  time  to  be  what  he  probably  is,  as  great  a  violinist 
and  as  great  a  pianist  as  the  greatest  masters  on  those  in- 
struments, is  certainly  a  wonder.  But  this  is  not  all.  He 
was  rehearsing  for  a  concert  not  long  since  in  New  York, 
when  the  clarionet-player,  in  reply  to  some  correction,  said 
that  "  if  Mr.  Wallace  wished  it  played  better,  he  might  play 
it  himselC  Wallace  took  the  clarionet  from  the  hand  of 
the  refractory  musician,  and  played  the  passage  so  exquisite- 
ly as  quite  to  electrify  the  orchestra.  He  is  the  most  modest 
of  men,  and  how  many  more  instruments  he  is  master  of 
(besides  the  human  voice,  which  he  plays  on  in  conversation 
very  attractively,)  it  would  be  wild  to  guess.*  By  the  way, 
it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  a  music-publisher  to  send  for 
the  music  he  has  literally  sewn  the  world  with — for  he  has 
written  over  three  hundred  waltzes,  of  most  of  which  he  has 
no  copy,  though  they  have  been  published  and  left  in  the 
cities  he  has  visited.  He  composes  many  hours  of  every 
day.  I  think  Wallace  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I 
ever  knew. 


February  7. 

On  Saturday  night  I  was  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Opera 
— the  beginning,  as  I  think,  of  a  regular  supply  of  a  great 
luxury.  The  bright,  festal  look  of  Palmo's  exquisite  little 
theatre  struck  every  one  with  surprise,  on  entering,  and  the 
cozy,  sympathy-sized  construction  and  the  pleasant  arrange- 
ment of  seats,  etc.,  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished 
for.  With  a  kindly  fostering  for  a  while,  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  the  public,  Palmo's  theatre  may  become  the  most 
enjoyable  and  refined  resort  of  the  city. 

The  new  prima  donna  made  a  brilliant  hit  New-York 
is,  at  this  moment,  in  love  with  Signorina  Borghese.  She 
dresses  a-meneiUe,  has  a  very  intellectual  and  attractive 

*  A  friend  has  since  told  me  that  Wallace  plays  every  instrument 
mj  the  trcftcstm,  and  swat  of  them  like  a 


want  of  beauty,  is  graceful,  vivid,  a  capital  actress,  and  sings 
with  a  bird-like  abandon,  that  enchants  you  even  with  her 
defects.  Nature  has  given  her  quite  her  share  of  attractive- 
ness and  she  uses  it  all 

The  opera  was  u  I  Puritan?' — Bellini's  last,  and  the 
one  that  was  playing,  for  only  the  third  time,  the  night  he 
died — (at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.)  It  was  well  selected 
for  the  opening  opera — being  full  of  intelligible  and  expres- 
sive melody,  and  not  compelling  the  musically  uninitiated 
to  get  on  tiptoe  to  comprehend  it  These  same  uninitiated*, 
however,  are  the  class  to  cater  for,  in  any  country,  and 
especially  in  ours.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fancy  that,  in  the 
appreciation  of  an  opera,  criticism  goes  before.  On  the 
contrary,  feeling  goes  before  and  criticism  follows  very 
slowly.  The  commonest  lover  of  music  feels  for  instance, 
that  Bellini's  operas  are  marked  by  simplicity  and  sameness 
— but,  after  having  felt  that,  the  critic  comes  in  and  follows 
up  the  idea  like  an  ink-fish,  expressing  that  plain  fact  in 
cloudy  technicalities  this-wise : — "  Bellini  rather  multiplies 
the  repetitions  of  the  chord  than  gives  distinct  business  to 
the  several  components  of  the  score  !•'  Who  cares  to  know, 
when  in  tears  at  Rossini's  exquisite  harmony  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  "  profuse  use  of  the  diminished  seventh,"  or  that 
one  of  his  most  electric  effects  is  done  by  "  a  harmonic 
|  atrocity  of  consecutive  fifths."  To  have  one's  tear  shed  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  thus  analyzed,  may  be  curious,  once, 
but  not  very  necessary  always,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart, 
•  that  the  humbug  of  technicalities  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
I  things,  might  be  exposed.  It  would  be  a  capital  subject 
for  a  popular  lecture.  I  lend  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son— the  man  best  capable  of  using  it 

Supper  is  8  natural  sequence  to  music,  and  I  must  men- 
tion a  pair  of  canvass-back  that  were  sent  me  by  a  Balti- 
more friend,  and  feasted  on  last  night  after  "  I  Puritani,"— 
for  the  sake  of  giving  you  and  "  your  public"  some  valuable 
and  toothsome  directions  for  the  cooking  of  these  birds, 
contained  in  a  passage  of  my  friend's  letter.  "  I  have  some 
anxiety,"  he  says,  "  about  the  cooking  of  these  ducks.  Pray 
don't  put  them  in  the  power  of  a  Frenchman !  Get  hold 
of  a  good  English  or  American  cook,  knowing  in  roasts. 
Let  this  cook  erect  a  strong,  blazing  fire,  before  which  he 
(or  she)  must  tend  the  birds  for  about  twenty  .five  or  thirty 
minutes.  To  determine  if  they  are  done,  have  them  held 
up  by  the  feet,  and  if  the  gravy  runs  out  of  the  necks,  of  a 
proper  colour,  they  don't  require  another  turn.  Serve  them 
up  with  their  own  gram/.  'Tie  safer  than  a  chafing-dish 
and  made  gravy.  Eat  them  with  hominy  patties,  between 
which  and  the  ducks  there  is  a  delicate  affinity.  Beware,  I 
conjure  you  once  more,  of  a  Frenchman— except  in  the 
shape  of  a  glass  of  Chablis.  May  they  prove  luscious  as 
those  we  ate  together  at  Guy's.** 

I  have  often  thought,  and  once  or  twice,  said,  that  a  cor- 
respondence from  Boston,  cleverly  done,  hitting  off  the 
notions  of  that  town  of  jerky  enthusiasms,  would  be  a 
capital  feature  of  a  paper  in  New. York.  Some  clever  ob- 
server is  doing  the  same  thing,  in  rather  a  different  way, 
through  a  publication  in  monthly  numbers  called  "  Life  in 
Town,  or  toe  Boston  Spy,  being  a  series  of  sketches  illus- 
trative of  whims  and  women  in  the  Athens  of  America."  It 
is  done  with  great  sketchiness,  and,  with  more  condensing, 
would  transform  into  a  valuable  correspondence. 


Here  is  an  epigram  on  the  turning  of  Grcenoogh's  Wash- 
ington out  of  the  Capitol : 

Ye  sages  who  work  for  eight  dollars  a  day 
And  are  patriots,  heroes  and  statesmen,  for  pay— 
Who  of  Washington  prattle  in  phrases  so  sweet 
Pray  why  did  you  tumble  him  into  the  street ! 
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YOUNG  POETS. 
An  old  man  with  no  friend  bat  his  money — a  fair  child 
holding  the  hand  of  a  Magdalen — a  delicate  bride  given 
over  to  a  coaree-minded  bridegroom — were  sights  to  be 
troubled  at  seeing.  We  should  bleed  at  heart  to  see  either 
of  them.  But  there  is  something  even  more  touching  to  us 
than  these — something,  too,  which  is  the  subject  of  heartless 
and  habitual  mockery  by  critics — the  first  timid  offerings  to 
fame  of  the  youthful  and  sanguine  poet  We  declare  that 
we  never  open  a  letter  from  one  of  this  class,  never  read  a 
preface  to  the  first  book  of  one  of  them,  never  arrest  our 
critical  eye  upon  a  blemish  in  the  immature  page,  without 
having  the  sensation  of  a  tear  coined  in  our  heart — never 
without  a  passionate  though  inarticulate  "  God  help  you !" 
We  know  so  well  the  rasping  world  in  which  they  are  to 
jostle,  with  their  "  fibre  of  sarcenet  !M  We  know  so  well 
the  injustices,  the  rebuffs,  the  sneers,  the  insensibilities, 
from  without,  the  impatiences,  the  resentments,  the  choked 
impulses  and  smothered  heart-boundings  within.  And  yet 
it  is  not  these  outward  penances,  and  inward  scorpions  that 
cause  us  the  most  regret  in  the  fate  of  the  poet  Out  of 
these  is  born  the  inspired  expression  of  his  anguish — like 
the  plaint  of  the  singing  bird  from  the  heated  needle  which 
blinds  him.  We  mourn  more  over  his  fatuous  impervious- 
neso  to  counsel— over  his  haste  to  print,  his  slowness  to  cor- 
rect— over  his  belief  that  the  airy  bridges  he  builds  over  the 
chasms  in  his  logic  and  rhythm  are  passable,  by  avoirdupois 
on  foot,  as  well  as  by  Poesy  on  Pegasus.  That  the  world  is 
not  as  much  enchanted — (that  we  ourselves  are  not  as  much 
touched  and  delighted) — with  the  halting  flights  of  new 
poets  as  with  the  broken  and  short  venturings  in  air  of  new 
fledged  birds — proves  over  again  mat  the  world  we  live  in 
were  a  good  enough  Eden  if  human  nature  were  as  loveable 
as  the  rest.  We  wish  it  were  not  so.  We  wish  it  were  natu- 
ral to  admire  anything  human-made,  that  has  not  cost  pain 
and  trial  Bnt,  since  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  it  is  a  pity, 
we  say  again,  that  beginners  in  poetry  are  offended  with 
kind  counsel.  Of  the  great  many  books  and  manuscript 
poems  we  receive,  there  is  never  one  from  a  young  poet, 
which  we  do  not  long,  in  all  kindness,  to  send  back  to  him 
to  be  re-studied,  re- written,  and  made,  in  finish,  more  worthy 
of  the  conception.  To  praise  it  in  print  only  puts  his  indus- 
try to  sleep,  and  makes  him  dream  he  has  achieved  what  is 
yet  far  beyond  him.  We  ask  the  young  poets  who  read 
this,  where  would  be  the  true  kindness  in  such  a  case.  And 
now  we  will  give  a  piece  of  poety  which  is  the  least  criti- 
cisable  of  what  we  have  lately  received — written  by  Bay- 
ard  Taylor,  the  "  apprentice-boy  in  a  printing  office,"  of 
whom  we  spoke  a  week  or  two  since. 

Through  the  young  leaves  the  moon-rays  softly  glimmer, 

And  fall  upon  the  dewy  turf  below, 
Where  mellow  light,  by  twining  boughs  made  dimmer, 

Sleeps  calmly  in  the  streamlet's  gentle  flow ; 
And  on  the  heaving  breast  of  yon  broad  river 
The  wave-crests  in  her  silver  radiance  quiver. 

1  am  alone — in  dreamy  silence  musing, 

But  Thought  to  Poesy's  realms  doth  soar  in  vain  ; 

The  classic  haunts  of  loftier  song  refusing, 
To  thee  it  flies,  nor  wanders  forth  again  ; — 

Returns  to  thee,  as  to  the  ark  the  raven, 

Seeking  in  vain  a  surer,  firmer  haven. 

Oh !  dost  thou  ne'er,  from  this  soft  moonlight  stealing 
Thoughts  higher,  holier,  than  the  day  hath  known, 

Wake  in  thy  breast  a  spring  of  tender  feeling, 
An  if  thou  didst  some  mystic  influence  own  ? 

A*  if  thy  soul  some  kindred  soul  was  meeting, 

And  heart  to  heart,  a  warm  response  was  beating  ? 


Does  not  the  calm,  the  solemn  hush  «H  thee, 

lift  thy  thralled  spirit  from  its  doit  afcr— 
Break  duty's  chain,  in  which  the  day  hathboa&diafet, 

And  wing  its  angel-flight  from  star  to  star? 
And  may  no  soul  like  thine,  far  heaven-ward  mmf, 
With  thee  unite  in  wondering  and  adoring? 

May  not  the  thoughts,  oar  kindred  bona  swells*, 

The  lofty  hopes  that  triumph  over  Inns, 
Be  ours  within  the  spirit's  starry  dwelling? 

Our  earthly  love  be  lasting  and  subliasil 
Yes— ties  like  these  not  Death's  rods  grasp  ess  ana*; 
Born  with  the  soul,  they  bless  the  soul  forever! 

Oh !  while  a  pulse  of  thy  young  heart  dot*  total* 
With  the  pure  feelings  lent  thee  fonoabty; 

While  high  aspirings  round  thy  soul  ssssaibte, 
Nor  earth  can  chain  thy  vision  from  tas  iky; 

My  heart  will  know  it  is  not  all  forsaken, 

And,  like  an  echoed  strain,  its  answeriogasskirisj! 

This  is  beautiful  and  musical,  but  itmigfatbessMbasi 
ed.  It  is  a  wonderful  production,  conadsnjgfeltfcr) 
advantages,  and  we  hope  great  things  of  kin* 


A  young  lady  in  Brooklyn  who  signs  bene?  *SeSnsi 
Sweet,"  writes  to  us  to  say  that  she  is  lewtMtfat 
name,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  getting  tnoAtrffjAsj 
owner  to  it)  wishes  to  know  whether  she  nmrasty 
abandon  the  unsentimental  prenomen  inflicted  stall 
baptism,  and  adopt  one  of  her  own  more  tastefslsJKsm 
By  an  understanding  with  all  the  people  likely  o)  a*  at 
name  in  their  wills,  we  should  think  she  ought  fttjsjsi 
a  modem  luxury,  and  if  she  chose  to  be  *teia%*Bia*)i 
do  without  one,  or  be  known  as  the  sjuaeotonoilpBi 
word  descriptive  of  her  personal  peculiarities,  (b  as 
into  use  the  names  of  Brown,  Long,  BnsAal*/ 
"  Short  and  Sweet"  would  not  be  a  bad  nsae.  <Mffti 
lady  chooses  to  follow  the  Arabian  custom,  she  (ssjahj 
her  father's  name  to  be  a  well-sounding  OBf-srjWK 
would  be  called  "  Tiskins's  Short  and  Sweet  owjnW> 
people  in  Arabia  being  only  designated  at  tenth 
short  or  tall,  children  of  such  and  such  paienfc  IhM 
a  Roman  fashion,  too,  that  might  help  har  tftt-e**! 
adding  to  the  name  any  quality  or  exploit feiWsifc 
bearer  was  remarkable — Miss  Short  and  See*  Ba> 
breaker,  for  example,  or  Miss  "  Noti-me-TsflgsV  tfft 
ter  the  favourite  flower  of  the  Irish)  MiaJomp^lslll 
me.M  (The  Irish  designate  Tom  Moore  by  topefr* 
nomen.)  Our  compliments  to  the  lady  and  we  laaajw 
should  want  a  name — sorry  she  has  a  want  we  cats*** 
ply.    It  happens  to  be  the  one  thing  we  are  out  0? 


4»\ 
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The  amusing  contribution  in  our  last  called  a 
titution  was  written  by  J.  WmiOT  Neat, 
gentleman  of  very  high  education  and  (i 
tion  shows)  a  charming  talent  for  sketchy  and|is»%' 
ing.  We  mention  it  in  reply  to  a  query  wfethajw*1" 
was  taken  from  an  English  paper.  Mr.  Neetfrrfl 
New. York,  and  it  was  written  for  the  New  Mb*. 


•  By  the  way,  we  (I)  get  now  and  then  sa  ejlsfle  mtjs* 
the  weighty  query  of  what  may  be  represented  Is;  sin  sal* 
**  P."  among  my  Initials.  The  General  and  I  hafsasisW 
P.'s  between  us.  He  may  promulge  his  own  at  alt  sjatsW 
and  pleasure.  (Bhakspcere  probably  foraahsfevsJ  am  aw 
character  of  "P's  blossom.")  The  "P."  In  "N.P.W.**" 
Parker,  the  owner's  family  cognomen  on  the  nutans!  e*«  * 
be  something  in  pocket,  to  stop  paying  postaft  sa  eartsavsi 
rence  to  this  Utile  "  P." 


number  will  be   rmWlM^d   with  ■  ■jmrriyvL  wrrEi  KwafcAvis*.    1»  rt»*  Iti 
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Wichave  long  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  our  favourite  million.  In  this  gregarious  world,  ten 
thousand  may  have  together  what  one  cannot  have  atone,  and  we 
wish  our  reader*  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  cheap— (that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  costs  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  for  a  shil- 
ling)—and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fat  and  one  «hin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  benuii fully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking.  lou  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  we  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
author,  and  what  we  think  ol  his  works  ;  and  for  our  trouble  in 
proof-reading,  publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourselves  out  of  that  little  on-missed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publibher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
demand  for  thorn  which  might  justify  the  edition.  Against 
advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
to  read,  by  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  for  a 
price  that  would  ju*t  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  and  it  then  oc- 
curred to  us  very  naturally,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true  :— either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  to  the 
profits  ihcy  expected  from  books,  or  eUe  they  were  nor  always 
infallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  sell.  The  next 
thought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet- 
ter judgment  and  smaller  expectations  as  to  profit,  publish  as 
handsome  and  cheap  editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
were  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  *•  Let  us  try  !"  said  Enterprise. 

Before  arriving  nt  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  had  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis 
—(your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader !) 
Our  dear  ally,  General  Morris,  had  also  erira-d  need  his  popu- 
lar Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  elec- 
tric rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  "  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge"*  will  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,t  and  Pencilling*; 
ry  the  Way  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  advertisements  trill  duly  announce  all  these.  We 
would  say,  en  passant,  of*  Pencilling,"  that  only  one  third  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  in  England. 
The  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well 
in  London)  was  prinod  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
which  had  found  its  way  out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent 
in  France,  even  that  imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 
the  proof-readers.    The  American  edition  (long  ago  out  of 


*  The  '•  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge"  were  written  in  a  secluded 
glen  of  the  Valley  of  the  Busquehannah-  The  author,  after  several 
years  residence  and  travel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-time  tranquillity  for  his  household  god*.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  written  In  the  full  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  hi*  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  again  into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
terval of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
flow  of  his  thoughts  during  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 
alone  best  suited  to  his  disposition  as  well  as  to  hi*  betu-r  nature,  the 
hook  Is  interesting  to  himself  and  to  those  who  love  him.  Ah  pic- 
turing faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  aft>r  years  or  in- 
toxicated life  in  the  gayest  circles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  curious  to  the  reader. 

t  Since  published — see  printed  list  above. 


print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  English  one,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  rt  Pencil  lings  by  the  Way"  will  be 
printed  in  a  handsome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  presumption 
(the  General  and  I)  of  pulling  our  own  works  at  the  beginning 
of  a  "  library  of  favourite  authors."  This  is  explained  nhove. 
But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  you  an  extra  titlepnge, 
that  yon  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  us  or  others,  at  your  plea- 
sure. Each  author  will  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shall  so 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  republications 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 

There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following : 

1.— "  Tlie  Sacred  Poems  of  N.  P.  Willis,"     .    .     121  eta. 

2.—"  Poems  of  Passion,"  by  N.  P.  Willis,     .     .     12* 

3.— "  The  Lady  Jane,  and  other  Poems"  by  N.  P. 
Willis .     131 

4.— "Tlie  Songs  and  Ballads  of  G.P.Morris,"   .    12i 

5.—"  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lets, 
and  other  Tales  of  his  Times"  by  G.  P.  Mor- 
ris ;  llustrated  by  Johnston, 12t 

6.—*'  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall," a  double  number,   25 

7.—"  LtUert  from  under  a  Bridge,"  by  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis. The  only  complete  edition  ever  published. 
A  double  number, 25 

8. — "  The  Rococo,  No.  I.,"— containing  three  of  the 
most  delicious  Poems  ever  written,  viz. :  The 
"Culprit  Fay,"  by  Joseph  R.  Drake;  "Lit- 
lian,'*  by  W.  M.  Praed  ;  and  "  St.  Agnes*  Eve," 
by  John  Keats.  With  Notes  by  N.  P.  Willis,  121 

9.— u  The  Rococo,  No.  II." — containing  the  entire 
u  Poems"  of  William  Coate  Pinkney,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  late  William 
Leggett,  Esq.,  and  Original  Notes  by  N.  P. 
Willis, 121 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  these,  which  we  are 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic generally.  We  will  not  name  them  now.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  secret  of  possessing — they 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impossible  to  replace.  We 
can  venture  to  promise,  that,  (leaving  our  own  works  nside,)  no 
series  of  uniform  literature  in  the  language  will  be  choicer,  or 
belter  worih  possessing  at  any  price— -let  alone  a  shilling  ! 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  say  that  we  shall  publish  ill 
our  Library  series  nothing  which  wiu  again  appear  tn  the  New 
Mirror.  The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  are  confident,  will  be  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  Library — of  the  same  size  and  shnne, 
and  containing,  of  course,  the  best  fugitive  literature  that  we 
can  choose  or  procure.  The  New  Mirror  is  our  pride.  We 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  leader — if  we  know  how  to 
make  it  so.  And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  commend  to  your 
purchase  and  preservation  ihe  Mirror  Library — for,  by  shil< 
lings  thus  expended  without  any  feeling  of  sacrifice,  yoi 
will  gradually  create  a  Paradise  of  delicious  reading,  into 
which  you  can  retreat  when  you  would  be  rid  of  care  of 
weariness. 

The  above  works  have  just  been  issued  as  Extras  of  /IS 
New  Mirror,  and  can  be  bound  either  with  or  without  it.  They 
are  beautifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  may  be  had  o*j 
application  to  the  publishers.  They  are  sent  by  mail  to  al 
quarters  of  the  country,  at  the  umjsI  newspaper  postage* 
Single  copies,  121  cents  ;  ten  copies  for  tl.  For  sale,  whole) 
sale  or  retail,  by  MORRIS,  WILLIS  &  CO.,       ( 

No.  4  Ann  street,  NewVork.  I 
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SjTNew  Subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  the  New  Mirror  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume.  «Q3 
O"  Immediate  application  will,  however,  be  necessary.  XB 
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VIEW  OP  WEEHAWKEN. 
Another  aquatint  by  Bennett,  designed  and  engraved  for 
the  New  Mirror.    It  is  a  faithful  representation  of  a  well- 
known  scene,  and  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  artist 


The  following  is  an  original  sketch  for  the  New  Mirror,  from 
the  graceful  pen  of  Mrs.  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Stella 
Lee"  and  the  "  Discarded." 

THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR. 
Tmdsr  good  old  times  have  nearly  passed  away,  when  die 
minister  of  God's  holy  word  was  chosen  by  a  people  for  life. 
When  the  same  happy  pair  over  whom  he  pronounced  the 
nuptial  benediction  were  those  he  had  blessed  at  the  baptis- 
mal fount;  and,  when  called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad 
offices  over  the  remains  of  the  gray-haired  elder,  he  felt  it 
was  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the  friend  with  whom  he 
had  passed  on  life's  pilgrimage,  side  by  side,  he  was  now 
placing  in  the  tomb ;  and  that  when  he  himself  should  be 
ceiled  upon  to  pass  through  the  "  dark  valley,"  strangers 
would  not  surround  the  bed  of  death,  but  the  hand  of  affec- 
tion smooth  his  dying  pillow,  close  bis  weary  eyelids,  and 
lay  htm  gently  down  to  rest  from  bis  labours. 

But  now  the  case  is  widely  different  That  chord  of 
sympathy  which  once  united  the  hearts  of  the  clergyman 
and  his  people  vibrates  but  feebly ;  comparatively  they  are 
strangers ;  their  joys  and  sorrows  no  longer  mutual ;  more 
external  form  than  heartfelt ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  would 
seem  but  the  bond  of  *f2/-interest,  which  confines  the  shep- 
herd to  his  flock.  Hardly  has  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  parishioners,  hardly  has  the  circuit  of 
pastoral  visits  been  performed,  when  (should  he  by  chance 
be  a  tolerable  speaker)  he  may  receive  a  call  from  some  more 
wealthy  society;  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  reve- 
rend clergy  be  it  observed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  call 
receives  an  affirmative  response,  and  the  pariah  is  left  to 
work  out  in  own  salvation. 

But  by  no  means  are  the  eociety  to  be  excluded  from  all 
blame  in  mis  mutation  of  sacred  office.  Extremes  often 
meet ;  and,  although, when  first  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
hie  calling,  the  minister  may  find  himself  caressed,  praised, 
nay,  almost  uyorehippedt  still  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  discover, 
even  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months,  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection already  creeping  into  the  minds  of  his  people. 
Often,  the  more  sealous  and  devoted  the  pastor,  the  more 
stubborn  and  ungrateful  his  parishioners.  He  is  now  looked 
upon  with  coldness ;  he  finds  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  he 
is  placed  tottering  at  its  base,  for  the  caprices  of  human  na- 
ture are  at  work  at  its  foundation ;  and,  would  he  save  him- 
self from  a  final  overthrow,  be  must  haste  to  shake  the  dust 
from  bis  feet,  or  wait  until  politely  requested  to  vacate  his 
holy  office. 

The  evils  resulting  from  this  fact,  pertaining  to  the  clergy, 
are  more  particularly  felt  in  country  villages  and  towns. 
There  was  never  a  society  yet,  however  moral,  but  were 
made  so,  rendered  more  united  with  each  other,  more  faith- 
ful in  the  duties  of  friend  and  neighbour,  by  the  influence 
and  holy  guardianship  of  a  long-serving,  beloved,  and  re- 
spected pastor.  But  sew,  when  so  little  time  is  allowed  for 
thaw  feehngs  to  ripen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  morbid  curi- 
osity, a  soul-killing  fioUeneas,  a  constant  desire  of  excita- 


tion, should  have  taken  place  of  that  innate  reverence  with 
which  the  clergyman  was  once  regarded  by  his  people,  even 
from  the  lisping  babe  to  the  gray-haired  sire. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  aptly  termed  a  fiery  furnace, 
through  which  the  probationary  path  of  the  clergyman  is 
laid.  Should  he  pass  unscathed  the  fire  of  criticism,  and  be 
finally  ordained  to  fill  the  place  of  pastor,  speculation  and 
curiosity  are  at  once  on  the  qui  vsee .' 

However  worthy  and  amiable  may  be  the  circle  of  a  quiet 
country  village,  there  are  usually  to  be  found  a  few  busy, 
meddling  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who,  like  Paul  Pry,  are 
ever  engaged  about  the  concerns  of  their  neighbours,  always 
peeping  in  for  M  on  umbrella,"  hoping  they  "  don't  intrude," 
and  who  always  consider  themselves  behooved  to  take  the 
minister  under  their  especial  supervision,  and  more  especi- 
ally should  he  be  unmarried. 

A  poor,  forlorn,  bachelor  clergyman,  heaven  help  him ! 
the  ladies  will,  if  they  can !  Kind  souls,  his  business  is 
theirs,  and  they  will  guard  his  interests  as  dearly  as  their 
own !  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  instal  him,  nolene  so- 
lent,  &*  ft  boarder  in  some  place  of  their  selection,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  of  propriety  and  comfort,  where  often  the 
quiescent  victim  finds  himself  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
jewel  thrown  by  accident  amid  the  rough  pebbles  by  the 
road-aide. 

They  next  wonder  whether  he  is  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  if  not  engaged,  whether  he  may  not  fancy  Miss  A,  B., 
or  C. ;  while  Miss  D.,  F.,  and  G.  already,  in  all  maidenly 
modesty,  look  upon  themselves  each  as  the  future  mistress 
of  the  snug  parsonage. 

Nestled  amid  the  verdant  hills  of  New-England,  the  river 

gliding  gently  at  their  base,  is  the  little  town  of  M .    If 

you  look  on  the  map,  you  will  find  it ;  it  may  even  elude  the 
search  of  the  indefatigable  traveller,  yet,  nevertheless,  there 
it  lies  in  unpretending  loveliness,  a  beauty-spot  on  the  face 
of  nature.  Like  many  of  the  smaller  villages  in  New-Eng- 
land, the  houses  are  not  built  in  one  undeviating  line,  but 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  in  accordance  to  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  owner.  Here  peeps  out  a  pretty  cottage,  there, 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  from  the  river,  stands  a  beautiful 
mansion,  around  whose  lofty  colonades  the  fragrant  honey- 
suckle clasps  its  graceful  tendrils,  while  yonder  the  blue 
smoke  curls  up  from  a  cluster  of  noble  sycamores. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  stands  the  little  gothic 

church,  from  which  a  narrow  footpath  leading  through  an 

avenue  of  venerable  trees  conducts  to  the  spot  where 

•*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

This  village,  like  many  others,  has  felt  the  ban  of  clerical 
disorder.  A  very  few  years  had  witnessed  the  installation 
of  several  clergymen,  and  again,  in  the  spring  of  184-,  the 
church  was  left  destitute. 

Francis  Hyde,  a  graduate  from  Yale,  was,  however, 
about  to  fill  the  pastorate,  and  this  event,  with  all  things 
thereunto  pertaining,  was  the  general  theme  of  discussion. 

A  peep  into  the  parlour  of  yonder  cottage  may  introduce 
us,  sons  cerements,  into  a  large  circle  of  village  ladies, 
where,  if  we  please,  we  can  listen  to  their  conversation, 
and  thereby  learn  what  ujoriU  do  environ"  the  expected 
clergyman. 
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They  are  all,  as  you  see,  busily  engaged  finishing  some 
new  curtains  for  their  pretty  church.  The  elderly  ladies  sur- 
round a  large  table,  on  which  work-baskets,  fragments  of 
crimson  damask,  bits  of  muslin,  spools  and  scissors  are 
heaped  in  multiplied  variety.  The  younger  are  grouped 
around  the  open  windows,  or  in  snug  comers,  while  the 
roguish  glances  interchanged ;  and  now  and  then  a  merry 
peal  of  laughter  betoken  their  thoughts  are  not  wholly  with 
their  needles,  although  they  seem  to  be  frequently  reminded 
by  their  ma'mas  that  the  making  of  curtains  is  a  more  seri- 
ous affair  than  they  choose  to  consider.  . 

41  Well,"  says  Mrs.  Pilien,  taking  off  her  spectacles,  and 
proceeding  to  wipe  them  slowly  with  ber  new  pongee  hand- 
kerchief, u  it  is  really  unaccountable  to  me  that  some  of  you 
ladies,  who  have  husbands,  should  not  yet  have  provided  a 
boarding.place  for  Mr.  Hyde.   Why,  it  is  really  strange !" 

*'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  think  so,"  answered  Mrs- 
Brower ;  "  we  ladies,  with  families  to  look  after,  have  other 
things  to  occupy  our  time.  Now  I  should  think  that  you, 
Mrs.  Pilien,  or  you,  Mrs.  Ackar,  would  have  attended  to 
that  business  long  ago." 

"  Indeed !"  "  Really  !"  replies  Mrs.  Pilien  and  Ackar. 

"  But  where  will  he  board  V*  meekly  inquires  Miss 
Sbortman. 

"  Where  can  he  go  7"  asks  Mrs.  Puileo,  with  a  most  puz- 
zled look. 

"  Why,  come  to  think  of  it,"  cries  Mrs.  Ackar,  "  what  is 
there  to  hinder  you  from  taking  him  ?  You  have  a  nice 
new  house  ;  two  vacant  rooms,  and  no  family  but  yourself; 
why,  you  are  the  very  person,  after  all  !" 

Mrs.  Phileo  is  a  young  and  pretty  widow ;  she  blushes  as 
she  replies : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ackar,  you  know  this  is  a  censorious 
world  ;  you  know  I  have  no  protector ;  and  folks  will  talk ! 
Could  you  board  him  7" 

"  As  you  say,*'  answers  Mrs.  Acker,  "  folks  will  talk ; 
and  my  Melissa  is  so  un-un-eophieticated /•* 

44  Then,  Mrs.  Dewnright,  could  not  you  take  our  clergy, 
moo  ?"  again  gently  asks  Miss  Sbortman. 

"  /  don't  take  boarders,  Miss  Shortraan." 

44 1  know,  but  then  a  minister  is  not  like  any  other  boarder ; 
I  declare  I  think  it  is  quite  genteel." 

14  Indeed .'  when  I  take  boarders  you  shall  know,"  snaps 
Mrs.  Downright 

44  Lodien,  I  must  say,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hale,  who  had  not 
before  spoken,  "  that  you  all  trouble  yourselves  much  more 
than  seems  to  be  necessary.  We  have  chosen  Mr.  Hyde 
for  our  minister ;  we  have  yielded  to  him  the  charge  of  our 
spiritual  welfare,  and,  having  done  so,  I  should  think  we 
might  deem  him  capable  of  choosing  for  himself.  Allow 
mo  to  observe,  that,  to  my  mind,  we  shall  be  doing  Mr. 
Hyde  a  much  greater  kindness  if  wo  leave  this  matter  en- 
tirely in  his  own  hands." 

The  bustle  of  preparing  tea  now  commenced ;  the  work 
was  thrown  aside,  and  with  it  for  a  time  the  all-engrossing 
subject  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  several  gentlemen, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  also  were  full  as  much  inte- 
rested as  the  ladies.    The  first  question  propounded  being : 

44  Well,  which  of  you  will  board  our  new  clergyman?" 

44  Indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Ackar,  "I  have  said  and  done 
all  /  can  ;  but  the  ladies  appear  to  have  objections.  Now, 
there  is  Mrs.  Pilien,  and  Mre.  Brower,  and  Mrs.  Downright, 
might  take  him  just  as  well  as  not,  but  they  all  decline." 

"  That  being  the  case,"  said  Mrs.  Hale,  "  I  will  consent 
to  take  him  myself.    Yes,  he  can  have  Ihe  little  blue-room, 
and  Mary  can  wait  upon  him  out  of  school-home." 
"  My  q>*r  madam,  the  very  place  for  him,"  replied  Dea- 


con Phelps ;  "  he  could  not  be  more  comfortable  ftuywkese 
than  with  you." 

44  Why,  now  I  think,  Mis.  Hale,"  said  Mrs.  Brower, « thai 
I  could  accommodate  Mr.  Hyde  much  better  than  ywa, 
Abel,  yon  know,  does  not  go  to  school,  sad  he     * 

44  O  pehmo  !  four  Abel !  why  he  is  a  mere  be*?/*  inser- 
rapted  Mrs.  Downright  u  I  never  do  take  uusudus,  box, 
to  oblige  the  parish,  I  will  consent  to  admit  Mr.  Hyde  »t» 
the  bosom  of  my  family." 

44  Melissa,  to  be  sure,  is  very  bashful,"  chimed  Ma. 
Ackar,  '*  but  I  might  manage,  I  suppose  although  it  is  a 
very  great  pity  he  is  not  married. 

44  Ladies,  you  are  all  very  kind,  all  very  obliging,"  said 
the  deacon,  "  yet,  as  Mrs.  Hale  observes,  that  little  bfae- 
roora  will  be  the  very  place  for  him ;  therefore,  if  she  pleases 
we  will  consider  the  matter  settled." 

i     Mrs.  Hale  bowed  her  assent,  and  the  subject  was  dv- 

,  missed.    The  other  ladies,  it  must  be  confessed,  looked 

rather  chop-fallen,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  hot  had 

secretly  determined  they  would  board  the  tfleigyinaa,  not. 

withstanding  the  many  objections  they  had  started. 

The  little  sewing-party  broke  up  at  an  early  hear,  Mis. 
j  Pilien,  and  Mrs.  Brower,  and  Mrs.  Ackar  proteetraaj  that 

<  Mrs.  Hale  was  sn  artful  creature,  and  had  managed 
i  Phelps  nicely. 

J  *4  Yes,  yes,"  added  Mrs.  Downright,  u  and  me  i 
'  how  she  will  manage  Mr.  Hyde,  too  f"  Tlien,  putting  her 
j  finger  on  her  nose,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  she  closed 
:  the  door  of  her  domicil,  and  soon  the  deep  stillness)  of  the 

night  rested  on  the  little  village.  How  beautiful !  lis*  gea- 
!  tie  moon,  shining  so  placidly  down  over  that  lovely  vafley ; 
|  the  bright,  flashing  stars ;  the  hills,  lifting  up  their  verdant 

heads  spangled  with  the  falling  dew,  with  the  river  winding 
:  around  their  base,  gleaming  under  the  moon's  ray  Eke  a 

thread  of  silver ;  while  the  low  wail  of  the  night-bird,  and 
i  the  plaintive  whip-poor-will,  respond  the  watches  of  the 

night.    All  is  peace ! 

!  The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  a  very  bnsding 
!  face,  as  if  aware  there  was  much  to  be  done  ere  he  coald 
j  reach  his  bed  on  yonder  mountain,  (for  it  was  the  day  the 
,  young  clergyman  was  expected  to  arrive,)  so,  brushing  away 

the  light  mist  from  his  path,  he  pushed  joyfully  forward  over 

the  hills. 

I  Nor  was  there  less  bustle  in  the  village.  There  was  hur- 
>'  rying  from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  hotnte.  Mrs. 
i;  Hale,  in  particular,  was  favoured  with  an  unusual  display  of 
.;  neighbourly  kindness.  Many  were  the*  visits  she  received 
j'  in  the  morning  ;  all  seemed  anxious  to  witness  the  prepars- 
i  tione  she  might  be  ranking  for  her  expected  gnert.    Bot 

<  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  about  Mrs.  Hale,  which  baffled  all 
ti  their  curiosity.  She  received  them  in  her  neat  mornin£- 
|'  dress  with  great  sweetness ;  nor  could  they  detect  the  least 
I '  nervousness  of  manner,  or  any  shade  of  anxiety  on  her  eonn- 
i  tenance,  denoting  her  mind  to  be  in  the  oven,  stewing  with 
j  the  custard  or  baking  in  an  apple-pie !  Two  or  three  ladies 
!,  even  ventured  into  the  kitchen — but  there,  too,  all  was  quiet 
j!  and  order;  no  broken  egg-shells,  no  path  of  flour  from  pan- 
l.  try  to  pantry,  or  «•  streams  of  milk  and  honey,"  with  the  kit- 

,  ten  embedded  in  the  centre ;  but  the  nicely-scorned  table 

'  bore  a  goodly  display  of  snowy  bread,  while  in  the  dairy 

;  were  rolls  of  fragrant  butter  and  pots  of  rich  cream,  which 

',  would  have  done  honour  to  the  larder  even  of  a  Grabainh*--- 

!  that  meat-despising,  cream-loving  race ! 

,|     About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  stage-horn  was 

heard  resounding  through  the  hill*,  and,  in  a  few  moments 

it  came  whirling  down  into  the  village.    As  it  apfroached 

the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hale,  several  deacons  of  the  chare* 
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planted  themselves  by  the  road-side,  and  hailed  the  driver 
to  stop. 

As  they  did  so,  Mr.  Hyde,  in  apparent  surprise,  looked 
from  the  window. 

11  My  dear  air,  welcome  to  M— .  In  the  name  of  your 
parishioners,  I  give  yon  welcome,"  cried  Deacon  Phelps, 
advancing  a  step  or  two. 

44  I  thank  you,  deacon.  But  surely,  my  dear  sir,  this  is 
not  the  public-bouse  ;  why  do  we  stop  here?"  inquired  the 
clergyman. 

*•  Why,"  answered  the  deacon,  rather  hesitatingly,  "  we 
judged  private  lodgings  would  be  so  much  more  proper  for 
you,  and  please  you  so  much  better,  that  we  have  engaged 
board  for  you  here — at  Mrs.  Hale's— a  fine  woman,  sir.* 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Hyde ;  "  it  was  my  intention, 
however,  to  have  remained  a  few  days  at  the  inn,  that  I 
might  have  selected  such  a  situation  as  pleased  me ;  yet,  since 
you  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  I  will  not  disappoint  you." 
So  saying,  he  sprang  from  the  coach,  and,  ordering  his 
baggage  to  be  taken  off,  entered  the  house. 

Mrs.  Hale  received  him  with  much  kindness,  and  in  a  few 
moments  conducted  him  to  his  room.  As  she  threw  open 
the  door,  the  eoup  d'asil  was  so  delicious  that  the  brow  of 
the  young  clergyman  relaxed,  for,  it  must  be  owned,  since 
his  advent  so  unexpectedly  from  the  stage,  it  had  been 
somewhat  rigid.  It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  litde  room. 
The  walls  were  painted  of  a  light  blue,  an  India  matting 
covered  the  floor,  and  curtains  of  delicate  muslin,  white  as 
snow,  decked  me  windows,  while  those  of  the  same  mate, 
rial,  looped  with  pale  blue  ribbon,  were  hung  around  the 
bed.  The  curtains  of  one  window  were  pardy  drawn  aside, 
disclosing  a  beautiful  Miohigan  rose,  now  in  full  bloom, 
trailed  across,  while  the  drooping  branches  of  a  willow, 
moved  gently  by  a  light  wind,  seemed  to  invite  him  to  con- 
templation and  repose. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he, "  I  thank  you  for  this  delight, 
ful  room.  I  am  sure  I  shall  enjoy  many  peaceful  hours  here.1* 
Mrs.  Hale  merely  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 
"  I  find,"  soliloquized  Hyde,  "  that  Reynolds  was  right 
The  officiouaness  of  these  good  people  more  than  equals  his 
anticipations ;  however,  if  all  things  have  as  happy  a  termi- 
nation as  my  day's  journey,  I  confess  I  shall  have  but  little 
cause  of  regret." 

A  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  bright,  laughing  face 
peeped  in. 

"  Please  sir,  tea  is  ready,"  said  little  Mary. 
"  Come  and  kiss  me,  my  dear,"  cried  the  clergyman, 
holding  out  his  hand ;  but,  with  a  laugh,  the  child  bounded 
before  him,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  their  little  tea.room. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inviting  to  a  traveller  than  the 
repast  Mrs.  Hale  had  provided  for  her  new  lodger,  who 
again  inwardly  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fortunate 
choice  of  his  people. 

•*  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  find  yourself  comfortable  here,"  at 
length  said  Mrs.  Hale.  "  You  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
preferred  selecting  a  situation  for  yourself;  but  the  well- 
meant  kindness  of  my  neighbours  would  have  prevented 
you.  I  foresaw  this,  and  therefore  it  was  I  proposed  to  take 
you,  in  order  that  you  might  still  have  that  liberty.  Do  not 
consider  yourself  at  all  obligated  to  remain  here ;  take  all  the 
time  you  wish,  and  when  you  find  such  a  situation  as  seems 
preferable,  pray  do  not  hesitate  to  remove." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Hyde, 
M  and  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  consideration  you  have 
manifested.  I  own,  it  was  my  wish  to  have  become  a  little 
more  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  place,  ere  I  esta- 
blished myself  permanently.    Yet  I  certainly  cannot  blame  ^ 


the  zeal  of  my  parishioners,  when  I  find  myself  indebted  to 
them  for  the  comforts  of  my  present  situation.  Allow  me, 
if  you  please,  to  consider  this  charming  spot  my  home." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  responded  Mrs.  Hale ;  and  here  the  sub- 
ject ended. 

Both  parties  seemed  mutually  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment, and,  with  all  the  winning  loveliness  of  childhood,  lit- 
tle Mary,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  attached  herself  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  new  minister,  who,  for  hours,  would 
sit  at  his  window  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  landscape, 
with  the  head  of  the  sweet  child  nestled  in  his  bosom. 

In  due  time  Francis  Hyde  was  ordained.  And  now  these 
good  people,  finding  they  had  pleased  him  so  well  in  the 
choice  of  Mrs.  Hale*s  little  blue.room,  resolved  they  would 
do  more  ;  not  doubting  they  should  be  equally  fortunate  in 
selecting  a  wife. 

"Do  you  think  he  is  engaged?"  anxiously  demanded 
Miss  Shortraan  of  Mrs.  Downright  "  He  has  very  long 
letters  at  the  poet-office,  they  say,  and  written  in  a  female 
hand." 

11  Pooh  !  engaged  I  no !  he  has  half-a-dozen  sisters  and 
cousins,"  tartly  replied  Mrs.  Downright 

"  Oh !"  said  Miss  Shortman. 

"  But  he  ought  to  be  married." 

w  Certainly." 

And  from  that  day  poor  Francis  Hyde  found  himself  the 
victim  of  kindness.  The  deacons  and  Dorcas's  of  his  so- 
ciety  held  forth  the  blessings  of  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  a  prudent  and  loving  wife, 
and  the  pleasures  of  sharing  the  parochial  duties  with  an 
amiable  helpmate;  while  the  younger  ladies,  from  thirty 
down  to  sweet  sixteen,  all  in  divers  bewitching  ways  seem* 
ed  to  intimate  to  the  young  minister  their  willingness  to  un. 
dertake  the  important  charge. 

If  he  strolled  into  the  woods,  he  was  always  certain  to 
meet  two  or  three  romantic  girls;  either  botanizing  or  im- 
proving their  geological  tastes.  When  he  visited  the  sick, 
the  more  discreet  maidens  of  his  parish  were  beforehand 
with  him ;  he  found  them,  like  ministering  angels,  hovering 
around  the  sick  bed.  Even  the  quiet  evening  meal,  which 
he  had  so  much  enjoyed  with  his  amiable  hostess,  was  now 
invaded.  He  often  found  a  social  group  of  maidens  gather- 
ed around  the  tea-table,  where,  it  would  seem,  the  moments 
flew  all  too  swift,  for,  in  chatting  and  sentimentality,  it 
was  dark  ere  they  were  aware ;  and,  although  they  usually 
protested  their  fearlessness,  yet  the  politeness  due  the 
timid  sex  would  not  allow  Mr.  Hyde  to  see  them  depart 
unprotected. 

He  bore  all  this  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  and  kept 
on  the  "  even  tenour"  of  his  way  unheeding ;  evincing,  by 
his  perfect  indifference  in  the  matter,  that  he  possessed  a 
heart  harder  than  the  nether  millstone.  True,  he  did  re- 
ceive long  letters  from  the  post ;  true,  they  were  written  in 
a  female  hand ;  but  then,  as  Mrs.  Downright  asserted,  he  had 
half-a-dozen  sisters  and  cousins ;  so,  of  course,  that  proved 
nothing,  and  the  ball  rolled  on ! 

A  year  had  scarcely  passed  since  his  ordination,  when 
Mr.  Hyde  received  a  call  from  one  of  our  most  populous 
towns,  with  an  Increase  of  salary  nearly  double.  To  his 
honour,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  be  it  asserted,  he  at  once 
unhesitatingly  declined  the  offer.  There  were  reasons 
which  might  have  strongly  tempted  the  young  clergyman  to 
accept  He  was  not  happy  where  he  was,  except  that  he 
enjoyed  the  innate  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  His  parishioners,  he  felt,  were  too 
fond  of  bringing  his  private  affairs  on  the  tapis  of  village 
discussion,  and  often  troubled  him  excessively  with  their  of* 
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ficiousness.  But  all  this  he  knew  proceeded  more  from  good 
feeling  then  from  any  desire  to  be  importunate  ;  and,  apart 
from  these  zealous  friends,  were  those  who  were  kind  with- 
out being  obtrusive,  and  for  whom  he  already  felt  sentiments 
of  unqualified  esteem. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  declined  his  clerical  invitation, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  college  friend,  Reynolds,  who, 
upon  learning  his  decision,  scrupled  not  to  censure  him  se- 
verely for  refusing  so- advantageous  an  offer. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Francis,  you  will  regret  it,"  said  Rey- 
nolds. "  Here  you  are  immured  in  a  small  country  village, 
your  talents,  your  eloquence  unappreciated,  and  where,  as 
you  acknowledge,  you  are  not  happy.  You  are  rilling  the 
office  of  pastor,  to  a  people  whose  greatest  friendship  for 
you  only  manifests  itself  in  a  zeal  totally  inimical  to  your 
peace  and  comfort.  Now  you  have  an  opportunity  such  as 
but  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  so  young  a  man  as  yourself, 
not  only  of  becoming  the  minister  of  a  large  and  highly 
educated  society,  but  also  of  nearly  doubling  your  present 
income.  Your  talents  would  be  drawn  forth  more  and  more, 
your  name  would  go  abroad  to  higher  powers,  and  in  a  very 
few  years,  my  dear  fellow,  you  might  become  the  recipient 
of  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  our  most  celebrated  divines." 

M  Stop,  stop,  my  friend,  you  are  going  too  far,"  replied 
Hyde ;  u  you  would  make  me  indeed  an  apostate  from  my 
sacred  profession.  I  accepted  the  call  of  this  people ;  I  am, 
as  you  say,  the  pastor  of  a  small  country  village ;  but  what 
then  !  Is  the  office  on  that  account  to  be  held  less  sacred ! 
Are  not  the  souls  of  this  worthy  people  of  as  much  value  in 
the  sight  of  God 1  If  they  are  not,  many  of  them,  quite  as 
highly  educated  or  refined,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  should 
leave  them !  I  acknowledge  that  their  officiousness  is  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  that  I  am  often  placed  in  situations  where 
it  requires  all  my  forbearance  to  avoid  collision  on  many 
points ;  but  when  I  am  certain  this  obtrusiveness,  annoying 
aa  it  sometimes  is,  proceeds  only  from  pure  feelings  of  kind, 
ness,  it  would  surely  be  very  ungrateful,  to  say  the  least,  to 
admit  that  as  a  cause  why  I  should  leave  them  ;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  my  friend,  no  mercenary  considerations  would  ever 
induce  me  to  abandon  those  who  have  chosen  me  as  their 
guide  and  pastor." 

"  Rut  recollect,  Francis,"  interrupted  Reynolds, "  if  you 
do  not  accept  your  present  offer,  you  are  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  dismissed  from  your  pastorate.  Let  me  see,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  this  small  village  has  already,  within  a 
period  of  eleven  years,  given  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to 
four  members  of  your  holy  calling !  What  chance,  then, 
have  you  to  remain  longer  than  your  predecessors?" 

•*  Perhaps  none,"  answered  Hyde ;  "  still,  on  that  account, 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  yield  up  the  place  I  now  oc- 
cupy. Why  should  I  distrust,  or  be  faint  and  weary  in  well- 
doing !  When  they  become  dissatisfied  with  me,  then  let 
them  dismiss  me ;  and  may  the  grace  of  God  rest  on  the  one 
who  may  come  after  me  I  My  vows  have  been  plighted  in 
the  holy  temple  of  the  Lord.  I  am  ordained  to  watch  over, 
to  guide,  to  pray  unceasingly  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this 
tittle  flock !  My  oaths  are  registered  in  heaven,  and  never, 
so  long  as  God  grants  me  life,  will  I,  for  my  own  temporal 
emolument,  prove  faithless  to  my  charge,  or  neglectful  of 
those  duties  which  the  Most  High  has  imposed  npon  me ! 
No,  no,  Reynolds,  you  ore  wrong,  very  wrong !" 

Finding  his  arguments  vain,  his  friend  finally  dismissed 
the  subject  of  debate,  secretly  considering  young  Hyde  a 
true  fanatic. 

What  an  honour  to  human  nature  is  such  a  man  as  Fran. 
cis  Hyde !  Renouncing  the  applause  of  the  learned,  and 
the  allurements  of  fortune,  that  he  may  administer  to  the 


wants  of  a  small  congregation,  in  a  remote  country  willegc 
Thus  redeeming,  in  his  own  person,  that  stigma  of  w/oekfly- 
mindedneas  which  has  fallen  on  many  of  these  who  occupy 
the  pulpit, pro  tern;  seeking  more  the  gain  of  •mtklu  riebee 
than  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven,  preaching  **  whmt  doth 
it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  emd  tern*  km 
own  aou/,"  yet  forgetting,  at  the  same  time*  to  oppose  this 
text  to  their  own  conscience ! 

Months  rolled  on,  and  still  the  young  minister  was  foend 
faithful  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  kmd 
and  gentle  manners,  his  devotion  to  the  sick*  the  secret  chan- 
ties which  were  scattered  by  his  hand,  all  combined  to  en- 
dear him  to  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Sunday  schools  mad 
Bible  classes  were  established,  and,  with  such  an  example 
before  them,  the  villagers  also  became  zealous  in  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  the  little  village. 

Yet  all  was  not  peace !  The  young  pastor,  however  ex- 
cellent, kind,  and  benevolent,  still  lacked  the  **  one  tkriog 
needful,"  vifc— a  wife  ! 

**  It  is  oo  strange  he  don1!  marry  !n  sighed  Mk 

"  He  muot  have  a  wife !"  said  Mm.  Downright. 

"  If  he  would  but  fancy  Martha  ( 
Pillen. 

•«  Yes,  or  Fanny  P ,"  quoth  Mrs.  Browsu 

"  Or  Melissa,"  thought  Mrs.  Ackar. 

"  Pooh !"  says  Mrs.  Downright, "  ail  chicken*/  I  tell  yon 
it  will  not  be  Martha,  or  Fanny,  that  will  be  Mre.  Hyde  • 
but  one  of  Whom  I  once  warned  you.  Ah  ha !  what  mink 
you  of  Mrs.  Hale,  ladies?" 

"  Do  you  think  so,  r tally  TV  anxiously  demanded  Miss 
Shortman. 

"  Ah-h-h !"  put  in  Mrs.  Brower. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  added  Mrs.  Ackar. 

"  M  warrant  it,"  poeitioed  Mrs.  Downright 

There  did,  it  is  true,  seem  to  be  some  secret  understand, 
ing  between  Mr.  Hyde  and  the  gentle  widow.  And  espe- 
cially about  the  time  of  the  foregoing  conversation  he  had 
not  only  inspected,  but  also  spanned,  several  alterations  m 
the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Hale.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then, 
that  these  good  ladies  were  a  little  mystified  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, from  which  the  most  natural  way  to  emerge  seem, 
ed  to  be  by  joining  the  hands  of  their  clergyman  and  the 
widow  in  matrimony. 

The  latter  became  at  once  the  object1  of  much  animad- 
version, many  hints  and  innuendoes  were  thrown  out,  and 
the  deacons  and  elders  of  the  church  refrained  not  from  a 
sly  joke  whenever  they  encountered  her.  But  the  behaviour 
of  Mrs.  Hale  even  mystified  them  still  more ;  she  evinced 
no  trepidation,  no  self-accusing  blushes  mantled  her  cheeks, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sbe  laughed  most  uncomrrainedly,  and 
neither  said  yeo  or  no  to  all  their  intimations. 

Soon  after  the  alterations  in  the  cottage  were  completed, 
Mr.  Hyde  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks.  And 
now,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  affair  was  as  good  aa  settled ; 
and,  although  some  thought  it  rather  odd  that  the  wedding 
did  not  take  place  ere  his  departure,  the  self-optnioned  Mrs. 
Downright  asserted  with  great  sagacity,  that  of  esttrse  Mr. 
Hyde  had  gone  to  bring  his  sisters  and  cousins  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  "  To  be  sure,"  she  added,  "  it  would  be  very 
strange  when  he  had  so  many  of  tbera  that  he  should  oieei 
a  wife,  as  it  were,  without  their  knowledge.'* 

'<  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hale,  with  a  smile,  '<  Mr.  Hyde  will 
not  return  alone." 

Upon  the  day  he  was  expected,  the  widow  gave  out  imi- 
tations for  a  general  tea-drinking  at  the  cottage  ;  and  now 
curiosity  and  eager  expectancy  tripped  hand  in  hand  with 
the  goodly  company.    A  large  loaf  of  cake,  beautifully  or* 
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namented,  had  been  discovered  by  Mis.  Pillen  in  the  parlour 
closet ;  and,  when  she  made  this  known  to  Mm.  Downright, 
the  latter  smoothed  down  her  black  silk  apron,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and,  looking  complacently  round,  observed: 

"  A  wedding,  good  folks!  Depend  upon  H,  thi*  is  the 
wedding  night— a-hem !" 

But  hark!    The  stage-hom  ! 

Down  comes  the  stage— rattling/ jolting,  dashing  along, 
as  if  conscious  that  there  it  held  supreme  power  over  rail- 
roads and  steamers;  the  horses,  with  curved  necks  and 
prancing  pace,  asserting  their  contempt  for  the  wood-de- 
vouring, fire-breathing  monster ;  and  the  driver,  his  hat 
perched  jauntily  on  one  side,  now  whistles,  now  sings,  as  he 
cracks  his  whip  over  the  heads  of  his  steeds : 


a  a  gay  and  roving  ooy-oy-oy  ! 
>  a  bean— quite  a  beau— quite  a 


«Ohhe< 
Yes,  quite  a  Sean— quite  a  beau— quite  i 
Was  the  postillion  of  Lonjemeau ! 


beau-cu'CHf 


No  sooner  did  the  prolonged  notes  of  the  horn  reach  their 
ears  than  there  was  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the  windows, 
Mrs.  Hale  herself  being  apparently  the  most  unconcerned 
person  in  the  room. 

The  stage  now  stopped  at  the  gate  ;  Mr.  Hyde  alighted, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  light  female  figure 
sprang  out  unassisted,  and,  taking  the  arm  of  the  clergyman, 
entered  the  house.  Mrs.  Hale  now  very  quietly  left  the 
room,  and  in  a  few  moments  Mr.  Hyde  entered  alone,  and 
greeted  the  company  with  much  kindness. 

He  soon  retired,  and  again  returned  with  a  young  and 
lovely  girl  leaning  on  his  arm. 

44  Allow  me,  my  dear  friends,"  said  he,  M  to  present  to 
your  kindness  and  love  this  lady — my  wife— and  may  the 
acquaintance  this  day,  formed  prove  one  of  mutual  esteem 
and  benefit" 

To  portray  the  astonishment  of  his  auditors  would  require 
the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth.  Mrs.  Downright  alone  preserved 
an  unmoved  countenance,  and,  after  looking  round  upon  the 
company  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  which  seemed  to  say, "  You 
see,  ladies— a  wedding— I  told  you  rightly!"  proceeded, 
with  an  appearance  of  great  maternal  protection,  to  shelter 
the  blushing  bride  under  her  wings,  from  the  eager  gaze  of 
the  little  assembly. 

'*  You  will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice  with  me,  ladies,'*  said  Mr. 
Hyde,  "  and  congratulate  yourselves,  that  the  many  argu- 
ments you  have  adduced  in  favour  of  matrimony  should  not 
have  been  without  effect ;  and  that,  although  apparently  un- 
moved by  your  kind  advice,  I  have  yet  considered  the  one 
thing  you  appeared  to  think  essential  for  my  prosperity  and 
happiness." 

There  were  some  among  the  company,  it  is  true,  whose 
airy  visions  were  at  once  dispelled,  by  seeing  before  them 
the  veritable  Mrs.  Hyde ;  but  there  was  something  so  win- 
ning, so  unassuming  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  bride, 
that  removed  every  other  feeling  but  that  of  pleasure  ;  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  the  comforting  fact  that  Mrs. 
Hale  was  still  only  Mrs.  Hale,  proved  a  wonderful  salvo ! 

M  Ah,"  thought  the  young  clergyman,  as  he  looked  around 
upon  the  smiling  frees  of  the  little  group,  and  at  his  own 
dear  and  lovely  wife,  with  the  little  Mary  clinging  round 
her  neck,  "  I/ehall  now  be  happy,  indeed ;  their  zeal  can, 
certainly,  extend  no  further.  In  completing  my  own  happi- 
ness, I  have  surely  fulfilled  their  utmost  wishes !" 

Let  us  now  drop  the  curtain  while  yet  the  sunbeam  of 
happiness  irradiates  the  brow  of  the  young  clergyman,  and 
we  will  hope  that,  should  we  ever  again  visit  the  beautiful 
village  of  M ,  we  may  still  find  the  village  pastor  stead- 
fast m  the  dawharge  of  his  doty,  bom  to  God  and  man.  C.H.B. 


TrmuhUd  for  the  JVto  Mirror  from  the  Frotuk  of  Paul  ■Herman. 

MISFORTUNE  OF  HAVING-  A  DOWRY. 
The  day  following  Low  Sunday,  in  the  year  177-,  there 
was  a  great  festival  kept  by  all  the  shoemakers  in  the  town 
of—,  capital  of  one  of  the  small  principalities  in  Germany. 
It  was  not  the  feast  of  St.  Crisp ian,  but  the  wedding  of  Frit* 
Hoelber,  who,  on  that  day,  espoused  Catherine  Vanburn. 
Fritz,  the  spruoest,  gayest,  and  most  skilful  of  all  the  young 
shoemakers  in  the  town ;  Catherine  the  prettiest,  freshest 
laundress  in  its  environs. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Fritz  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  his  intended.  His  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  were 
of  entire  new  camlet ;  his  stockings  were  put  on  with  much 
cere ;  his  white  leathern  shoes  fitted  neatly ;  and  an  enor- 
mous bouquet  stuck  in  his  button-hole,  with  a  profusion  of 
ribbons  of  all  colours. 

On  her  side,  Catherine  had  dressed  herself  in  the  white 
costume  of  the  bride,  and  wore  in  her  girdle  a  bouquet  of 
orange  flowers,  which  shed  on  the  last  moments  of  her  maid- 
en life  the  last  perfume  of  its  expiring  bloom.  The  bride- 
maids,  who  tied  the  last  ribbons  of  her  corsage,  uttered  loud 
cries  as  Fritz  advanced  to  salute  his  betrothed ;  they  hurried 
him  away,  they  shut  him  up  in  another  room.  In  vain  did 
he  pray,  knock,  and  get  angry ;  they  were  inflexible,  and 
did  not  give  him  liberty  until  the  moment  he  was  to  take 
Catherine's  hand  to  lead  her  to  the  altar. 

More  joyous  hearts  never  pronounced  with  more  empire***- 
ment  the  vows  of  love  and  matrimony  than  this  pair.  Frits 
was  not  rich ;  but  had  he  not  hands  to  work,  and  was  he 
not  the  best  workman  of  his  class?  They  might  be  poor, 
but  still  they  would  be  happy.  Frits  loved  Catherine  hear- 
tily and  loyally,  and  if  God  sent  them  children,  he  would 
send  bread  also.  On  returning  from  church  the  guests  di- 
rected their  steps  towards  the  faubourgs ;  there,  under  an  - 
arbour  that  had  more  sticks  than  foliage,  the  table  was 
spread  for  alL  When  they  were  ready  to  sit  down,  they 
perceived  the  newly-married  couple  had  disappeared.  Great 
was  the  tumult !  They  waited  until  their  stomachs  lost  all 
patience.  Besides,  the  delay  retarded  the  hour  for  the  batt. 
A  deputation  was,  therefore,  sent  to  seek  after  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Fritz  and  Catherine  were  walking  joy- 
fully through  the  streets  on  foot,  arm-in-arm,  without  false 
shame,  without  pride,  without  envy.  When  they  reached 
the  house,  the  young  wife  opened  an  old  trunk,  loaded  with 
heavy  copper  ornaments,  drew  forth  a  new  leathern  em- 
broidered purse,  and  showed  her  astonished  husband  that  it 
was  filled  with  gold  ducats. 

(i  This  is  the  surprise  I  reserved  for  you,  dear  Fritz.  Are 
you  not  glad  of  it?  I  assure  you,  this  purse  contains  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  florins." 

"  How  came  you  by  this  treasure  V  exclaimed  the  wonder- 
ing Fritz.    This  question  appeared  to  disconcert  Catherine. 
"  What  do  you  care,  my  dear.    May  we  not  receive 
heaven's  gifts  without  inquiries  7" 

'•  Yes,"  replied  Fritz,  "  if  they  really  come  from  heaven  ;• 
but  it  is  precisely  that  I  wish  to  know." 

"  I  tell  you  that  this  gold  is  honestly  mine,  or  rather  yours, 
for  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  Catherine,  with  some  vivacity. 
"  But  yet,"  said  Fritz, "  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  me—" 
Loud  bursts  of  laughter  in  the  next  room  interrupted  his 
speech.    They  were  knocking  violently  at  the  door. 

M  It  ia  our  friends  seeking  us,"  said  Frits,  not  without  some 
impatience.    "  I  beseech  you,  Catherine,  leave  me — * 

••  Not  now,"  she  replied.  "  Another  time,  if  you  are  pru- 
dent, if  you  love  your  wife  well,  apd,  above  all,  if  you  are 
not  suspicious,  nor  jealous.'* 
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Saying  this,  she  opened  the  door.  Her  appearance  wee 
hailed  with  great  applause. 

*  And  Fritz,  where  is  Fritz  7"  asked  several  voices. 

"  Let  us  carry  off*  the  bride,"  Baid  the  groomsman,  "  and, 
I'll  answer  for  it,  Fritz  will  not  be  long  in  joining  us." 

The  author  of  this  proposition  seized  Catherine's  arm, 
and  led  her  off  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
troop  which  followed  in  her  train. 

Fritz  troubled  himself  very  little  about  their  departure. 
Fortune  had  already  taken  away  his  gaiety,  preparing  also 
to  deprive  him  of  his  happiness.  He  took  the  purse ;  his 
eyes  dilated  at  the  sight  of  the  ducats.  The  metal  shone 
splendidly  in  the  sun.  The  effigy  of  the  sovereign  seemed 
to  smile  on  Fritz  from  its  golden  setting,  and  to  promise  him 
a  thousand  unknown  joys. 

His  imagination  then  represented,  instead  of  the  ducats 
he  was  contemplating,  a  shop  well-tilled  with  customers ; 
Catherine  enthroned  behind  a  counter  of  ebony ;  the  fash- 
ionables, the  lords,  thronging  around  the  beautiful  laun- 
dress ;  the  youth  in  the  town  besieging  his  shop,  and  ruin- 
ing themselves  in  shoes.  On  her  part,  Catherine,  insen- 
sible to  all  this  homage,  had  tenderness,  and  looks  only  for 
the  happy  Fritz.  As  for  himself,  dressed  in  a  coat  with 
large  skirls,  and  steel  buttons,  he  would  walk  through  the 
town  with  the  stately  gravity  becoming  a  rich  and  influen- 
tial merchant ;  the  workmen,  his  old  companions,  saluting 
him  with  humility,  while  he  would  give  them  a  protecting 
and  benevolent  salutation  in  return.  To  seize  in  passing 
the  image  so  deceitful,  he  thrust  his  hand  eagerly  into  the 
purse,  and  felt  among  the  ducats  a  little  roll  of  paper,  which 
he  hastily  took  out  It  was  a  billet,  containing  words  well 
suited  to  bring  back  his  mind  to  reality: 

11  Dear  and  well-beloved  Catherine — " 

Fritz  rubbed  his  eyw9  but  he  had  read  too  surely. 

*'Dear  and  well-beloved  Catherine,  I  send  you  some 
ducats,  for  the  use  of  which  you  spoke  to  me  yesterday  ; 
would,  my  angel,  that  I  had  divine  prescience  that  I  might 
anticipate  your  smallest  wishes.  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  re. 
turn  the  happiness  you  have  given  me  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  love  ?  Adieu,  dear  Catherine ;  it  is  not  your 
prince  who  embraces  you,  it  is  the  first,  and  most  devoted 
of  your  servants." 

This  billet  was  signed  with  the  name  of  the  reigning 
prince,  absolutely  flke  his  signature  in  proclamations  and 
laws.  The  poor  husband  lost  his  wits  on  reading  it  Seized 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  without 
his  hat,  the  purse  in  his  hand,  and  in  this  flight  appeared  in  the 
ball-room.  At  sight  of  him,  and  his  cries,  the  waltzing  was 
interrupted.  Fritz  stopped  before  Catherine,  his  eyes  hag- 
gard, his  clothes  in  disorder. 

•*  Stop,  miserable  prostitute,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, "  take  your  gold ;  keep  it,  to  lead  a  merry  life  with 
your  equals  ;  I  do  not  want  the  price  of  infamy !" 

He  threw  down  the  purse  at  Catherine's  feet.  She  caught 
hold  of  his  arm. 

•     •'  Fritz,"  said  she,  all  in  tears,  "  my  dear  Fritz,  what  have 
I  done  ?    What  mean  your  frightful  words  V* 

Fritz,  choking  with  anger,  could  only  reply : 

"  The  prince,  unhappy  woman.  Do  you  remember  the 
prince?  Do  not  touch  me,  do  not  come  near  me ;  get  out 
of  my  sight,  If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  commit  a  crime !" 

He  repulsed  Catherine  so  ruddy  that  she  fed  among  the 
frightened  waltzers.  They  lifted  her  up  tainting,  and,  while 
some  were  nibbing  her  temples  with  vinegar,  others  were 
interrogating  him  with  more  curiosity  than  discretion. 
When  Catherine  recovered  her  senses,  she  looked  around 
for  Fritz ;  on  seeing  that  he  had  disappeared,  she  covered 


her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  It  did  not 
want  roach  more  to  convince  many  that  she  was  culpable. 
The  fete  broke  up  silently.  Catherine,  reconducted  to  her 
dwelling  by  the  most  compassionate  of  her  gueeaa,  was 
abandoned  to  her  despair,  with  her  purse  filled  with  gold, 
which  she  had  at  first  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  ail  her 
enjoyments. 


As  Fritz  did  not  hear  anything  of  his  wife  daring  the 
two  years  that  followed  this  event,  we  shall  content  cor. 
selves  in  relating  the  history  of  ins  life  during  this  tune. 

After  the  violent  scene  which  had,  in  a  manner,  broke* 
the  marriage  of  Fritz,  he  left  the  town,  walking  at  random, 
caring  not  whither  he  went  Night  found  him  weary,  and 
in  need  of  rest  Entering  a  tavern  he  called  forwine,  and 
drank  cup  after  cup,  with  the  distraction  of  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  misfortune.  Fritz  never  remembered  how 
he  related  his  sorrows  to  one  of  the  company  he  found  mere. 
Neither  could  he  say  how  it  happened  that  this  man  *h»r*rfl 
to  be  seated  at  his  table,  and  drank  with  him.  Nor  could 
he  ever  explain  how  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a 
paper,  which  his  comrade  presented  to  him,  nor  how  he 
repulsed  the  gold  offered  him ;  and  especially  how,  after  hav- 
ing slept  in  the  open  field,  by  the  side  of  a  fosse,  he  had 
found  himself  in  a  barrack  when  he  awoke. 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  with  decided  feelings  of  repugnance, 
but  perhaps  because  be  had  no  other  clothes,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  put  on  a  suit  of  uniform,  and  take  a  military  cap. 
When  they  handed  him  the  cockade  with  the  colours  of  the 
prince,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  repress  his  just  indigna- 
tion. Wear  the  colours  of  the  prince— on  his  head  !  At 
this  thought  Fritz  felt  it  would  be  an,  irreparable  shock  to 
his  dignity.  He  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  trampled  it  under  his 
feet.  Unfortunately,  this  action  did  not  escape  tbe  v^uaot 
eye  of  the  corporal.  Fritz  was  condemned  to  receive  fifty 
lashes. 

In  consequence  of  this  paternal  correction  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  infirmary  six  weeks,  where  he  made  salu- 
tary reflections  upon  the  utility  of  discipline.  Nevertheless, 
the  pains  he  felt  about  bis  back  did  not  avert  his  moral 
malady.  Fritz  protested,  by  his  taciturnity,  against  exer- 
cise and  the  delights  of  the  wooden  bowl ;  but  he  profited 
by  the  lesson  of  obedience  that  had  been  so  judiciously  ad- 
ministered to  him,  and  henceforth  distinguished  himself  by 
the  greatest  exactitude  in  the  service. 

At  this  time  Fritz's  country  was  at  war  with  France.  H» 
regiment  was  .soon  ordered  to  the  frontier;  but,  before  his 
departure,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  made  a  corporal. 
Whether  he  felt  himself  unworthy  of  this  honour,  or  because 
bis  mind  was  embittered  by  misfortune,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  this  favour  to  the  influence  of  the  prince,  and  he 
shuddered  to  think  what  it  cost  him.  It  is  but  just  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  grief  and  pain,  he  expected  every 
day  some  news  from  Catherine.  Her  silence  in  regard  to 
him  confirmed  him  still  more  in  the  conviction  of  her  culpa- 
bility. Fritz  did  not  reflect  that  in  the  two  months  he  had 
passed  in  the  country  he  had  spent  six  weeks  in  bed,  and 
that  on  his  departure  his  superiours  hardly  knew  the  name 
of  their  last  recruit 

fritz  fought  with  the  energy  of  anger,  and  me  courage  of 
despair.  He  wished  to  give  vent  to  his  rage,  and  his  ene- 
mies suffered  for  Catherine's  infidelity.  Still  it  dW  not  pre- 
vent she  prince  from  losing  the  battle.  The  timidity  of  the 
troops,  who  gave  way,  was  a  new  motive  for  rewarding  the 
constancy  of  those  who  remained  at  their  post  Frits  was 
I  decorated  and  made  an  officer.  This  honour  and  promotion 
I  was  another  source  of  bitterness  to  him,  because  he  could 
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not  help  attributing  it  to  his  wife,  and  he  imagined  that 
every  grade,  like  the  famous,  well-filled  pane,  wee  paid 
fay  another  infidelity. 

*<  Alas  !u  said  he,  to  himself,  "  were  I  to  acquire  a  new 
grade  every  day  at  this  rate,  where  should  I^top?" 

In  effect,  Fritz  did  not  stop.  He  showed  each  extraordi- 
nary courage,  that  attention  wae  always  directed  towards 
When  he  became  captain,  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
e,  for  he  did  not  consider  himself  capable  of  filling  the 
high  office.  It  was  not  without  great  violence  to  his  feel- 
ings that  he  wrote  a  respectful  application  to  his  prince,  re- 
questing his  dismissal.  Fritz  awaited  the  reply  with  anx- 
iety, for  he  feared  Catherine  would  be  opposed  to  his  re- 
turn to  his  former  mode  of  life.  Happily  he  procured  his 
dismission  without  difficulty.  The  prince  wished  to  retain 
good  soldiers,  but  he  wished  still  more  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
motions in  favour  of  his  minions.  An  aid-de-camp  of  his 
highness  took  the  trouble  to  pay  a  visit  to  Captain  Fritz, 
and  tell  him  that  his  request  was  granted.  To  set  him  at 
peace  with  his  conscience,  which  reproached  him  for  de- 
priving ramself  of  Fritz's  services,  the  prince  ordered  five 
hundred  ducats  to  be  given  Mm  from  his  private  coffers. 
This  sum  was  counted  out  to  him  the  very  day  on  which 
he  sent  him  his  brevet  At  the  sight  of  the  gold,  Fritz 
clenched  his  bands,  and  seemed  as  if  he  meditated  the  pro- 
ject of  strangling  the  payer.  But  his  military  training  had 
singularly  modified  his  scruples.  He  took  the  gold  without 
abjuring  his  rancour.  After  taking  leave  of  his  comrades, 
at  a  banquet,  in  which  all  vexations  were  drowned  in  the 
bottle,  Frits  set  off  for  his  native  town,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  two  years. 

coifcLunoir. 

War  had  spared  ouriiero,  although  he  had  never  spared 
himself.  Frits  returned  to  his  wife,  like  a  dutiful  and  loving 
spouse.  On  his  way  he  thought  of  Catherine's  beauty,  of 
the  love  she  had  shown  Mm,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  it 
was  better  to  be  happy  and  be  deceived  than  to  be  unhappy 
from  knowing  too  much.  He  said,  in  a  whisper,  that  letters 
were  really  too  indiscreet,  and  that  husbands  would  be  hap- 
pier if  lovers  babbled  less. 

These  remembrances  and  these  thoughts  conducted  Fritz 
to  the  house  occupied  by  Catherine,  and,  while  saying  to 
himself  be  would  never  enter  its  doors,  he  found  himself  al- 
ready rapping  for  admission. 

It  was  Catherine  herself  who  answered  his  knock.  But 
hew  changed !  Team  had  worn  long  furrows  around  her 
eyes  ;  her  eheeks  were  pale  and  thin ;  still  she  was  pretty. 
She  started  with  surprise  on  perceiving  her  husband,  held 
out  her  arms,  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell,  fainting,  on  Fritz's 
bosom. 

Frits  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  tenderness.  He  car- 
ried his  wife  to  a  feuteuil,  and  felt  very  much  disposed  to 
pardon  her.    One  thought  yet  restrained  him. 

"  What  good  has  it  done,"  thought  be,  "  to  have  worn  the 
livery  of  the  state  for  two  years,  to  have  been  whipped,  to 
have  bivoneked,  and  marched  through  the  mud,  slept  in  the 
open  air?  Shall  I  now  paxdon  my  wife?  Why  not  have  par- 
doned her  immediately?" 

At  length  Catherine  opened  her  eyes  and  became  eon- 

»t  'Xis  you  at  last !"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck.  "  You  have  come  back  again ;  you  love 
me  yet?"  . 

Her  grief  was  so  true,  her  joy  so  great,  Fritz  was  decided- 
ly sorUned. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  have  returned.  As  to  loving  you  yet,  I 
must  forget  a  certain  purse  of  gold." 


"  Yes,  that  gold,"  cried  Catherine,    ••  I  knew  very  well 
it  was  that  which  made  you  angry.  But  I  have  not  touched 


She  ran  to  the  old  trunk,  drew  out  the  purse,  and  flung  it 
through  the  window  into  the  river  that  ran  by  the  house.  It 
was  done  so  quickly  that  Frits  had  not  time  to  prevent  her. 
He  leaned  out  of  the  window,  sadly  enough,  and  saw  the 
rippling  of  the  water  silently  closing  over  the  treasure  plunged 
in  its  bosom. 

"  Now,"  said  Catherine,  "  you  see  you  have  no  reason 
left  for  not  loving  me !" 

"  I  see,"  replied  Fritz,  illy  concealing  a  kind  of  disap- 
pointment, "  that  you  have  thrown  your  money  into  the  river, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  prodigality  explains  this  billet" 
"What  billet?" 

"  This  letter,  written  by  the  hand  which  signs  promotions 
and  brevets ;  this  letter,  which  I  found  in  the  purse  which 
you  have  just  thrown  out  of  the  window  !" 

"  A  letter  from  the  prince !"  said  Catherine  in  astonishment 
"  From  whom  should  it  be  ?"  cried  Fritz. 
"  The*  letter  was  not  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Fritz.  "  '  Dear  and  well-beloved 
Catherine'— are  not  tlieee  the  words  addressed  to  you  ?  and 
the  purse,  was  that  not  addressed  to  you  V* 

"  I  do  not  know  the  prince,"  said  Catherine,  weeping. 
"  I  have  never  even  seen  him ;  the  gold  was  sent  me  by  my 
aunt—" 

"  What !"  replied  Fritz,  thunderstruck,  "  your  aunt  is, 
then—" 

•«  Alas !  yes,"  said  Catherine ;  "  my  aunt*s  name  is  Cathe- 
rine, but  now  she  is  called  the  Baroness  B  My  father 
told  me,  on  his  death-bed,  never  to  eee  her,  or  receive  any- 
thing from  her.  Many  times  she  tried  to  make  me  some 
presents ;  I  have  always  refused ;  but  this  time,  on  account 
of  our  marriage,  I  thought  I  would  accept  it  for  your  sake. 
If  I  did  wrong,  did  it  merit  leaving  me  so  cruelly?" 

"  Then,"  said  Fritz, «'  it  was  not  you  to  whom  the  prince 
sent  this  billet  and  money  V* 

"  No,  indeed,  it  was  to  my  aunt,"  replied  Catherine, 
weeping. 

"  It  was  not  to  your  influence,  then,  that  I  was  made  corpo- 
ral, then  decorated,  and  made  captain,  after  having  been 
whipped?" 
"  No,  but  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  my  aunt." 
"  Triple  fool  that  I  am !"  cried  Fritz,  striking  his  forehead 
and  swearing  frightfully.  •*  Enlisting,  giving  up  my  com- 
mission, and  Catherine's  flinging  my  money  out  of  the 
window !" 

Fritz  fell  into  a  swoon.  The  caresses  of  his  wife  restored 
him,  and  for  a  moment  they  forgot  their  misfortunes  in  one 
long  embrace.  Fritz  then  wished  to  know  why  he  had 
never  heard  from  his  wife. 

11  After  you  disappeared,  I  spent  six  weeks  in  seeking 
you,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  of  you." 
*  "  I  passed  that  time  in  the  hospital,"  replied  Fritz. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Catherine,  "  my  poor  old  mother  fell 
sick,  and  I  watched  and  took  care  of  her  until  her  death. 
Afterwards  I  began  my  search  again.  I  learned  that  you 
had  enlisted,  and  that  your  regiment  had  left  the  country. 
I  would  have  followed  you  but  I  was  poor,  and  I  took  good 
care  not  to  aggravate  my  fault  by  addressing  my  aunt  In 
resignation  I  waited,  and  in  hope,  and  at  last  you  have 
returned."  * 

The  result  of  this  explanation  was  a  full  and  perfect  re- 
conciliation. Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  happiness  of 
Fritz  and  Catherine  until  poverty  knocked  at  their  door. 
Catherine  had  lost  her  employment  in  searching  after  her 
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husband ;  as  to  Fritz,  once  he  had  been  a  soldier  he  was 
no  longer  good  for  anything.  The  five  hundred  ducats  of 
the  prince  supported  them  for  a  tune,  but  it  was  soon  ex 
hansted.  One  morning,  when  there  was  neither  fire,  nor 
bread,  nor  money  in  the  house,  Frits  thought  of  pranging 
himself  into  the  river;  doubtless,  to  find  the  gold  his  wife 
had  flung  there.  Arrived  at  the  shore,  and  just  as  he  was 
going  to  jump  in,  he  chanced  to  look  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  saw  on  the  wall  of  the  quay  the  following  notice : 

M  A  purse,  containing  ten  thousand  ducats  in  gold,  has 
been  drawn  out  of  the  water  in  this  place.  The  owner  can 
have  it  by  calling  on  the  fisherman  Ludwig,  at  the  new 
faubourg.* 

Reading  this  prevented  Frits  from  carrying  his  suicidal 
intentions  into  execution,  and  he  immediately  set  out  for 
the  abode  of  Ludwig.  It  is  needless  to  say,  the  honest 
fisherman  returned  the  whole  purse.  Fritz  at  last  realized 
his  first  air-castles.  He  hired  a  handsome  shop,  in  which 
he  installed  his  wife  behind  an  ebony  counter.  Happiness 
restored  Catherine's  beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  Fritz's  shop 
became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  young  folks  in  the  town. 
Our  hero  made  his  fortune,  and  promenaded  through  the 
streets  in  his  coat  with  steel  buttons,  gold-beaded  cane, 
and  had  his  place  on  the  bench  of  church-wardens.  Before 
his  death,  he  filled  the  important  office  of  alderman,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  letters  of  nobility.  z.  p. 


WHAT  IS  LOVEt 


You  tell  me  I  have  yet  to  love, 

But  though  you're  wise  I  think  yon  miss  it— 
So  that  I  may  the  error  prove, 

Just  tell  me,  lady,  u  Love,  what  is  it  T" 

Is  it  a  Mometiun*  in  the  heart, 

A  sort  of  shadow  of  a  feeling, 
Inclining  one  to  sit  apart! 

When  twilight  over  earth  is  stealing? 

To  muse  upon  one  lovely  face. 
That  seems  a  part  of  every  vision, 

A  being  of  superior  race, 
A  wanderer  from  field*  Elyskn  ? 

And  has  a  power  each  harsher  thought, 
And  every  tone  of  voice  to  soften, 

And  makes  one  sigh,  as  'twere  for  nought  ? 
If  this  be  love,  fve  felt  it  often. 

Perhaps  you  would  not  give  the  name 
Of  love  to  sach  a  dream  as  this  is, 

But  mean  thai  deeper,  wilder  flame, 
That  leads  to  vows,  and  tears,  and 


t  makes  young  i 
In  Bomeo-and  Juliet  fashion ; 
A  monomania,— in  fact 
A  very  desperate,  dangerous  passion, 

80  warm  that  if  one's  heart  were  statf, 
(I  don't  say  stolen)  it  would  melt  it; 

If  this  be  what  I  am  to  feel, 
"Ha  too  hue,  for  lomee  have  felt  it 


And 


hours, 


nd  though,  if  one  could  spare  the  hoi 
It  doubtless  might  be  very  pleasant, 
It  crowds  out  writs,  bonds,  deeds  and  j 
And  suits  which  claim  all  mine  at  present.' 

If  love  be  founded  on  esteem, 
With  sentiment  a  little  minded-- 

Its  object,  not  a  school-boy's  dream, 
But  from  the  crowd  by  reason  singled— 

One  by  whose  gentleness  snd  grace, 
And  lofty  mind,  best  gifts  of  heaven, 

A  charm  to  any  earthly  place. 
Palace  or  hovel  would  be  giv 


Why— what  I  may  do,  tee  will  prove, 

If  offered  I  may  not  decline  it, 
But  surely,  ledy,  'tis  not  love, 

The  poets  never  so  define  it.  j.  o. 


Tbs  following  amusing  story  would,  in  f 
good  writer,  furnish  the  materials  for  an  < 
dy.  It  is  translated  from  the  French  for  tbs  Ne 
by  an  esteemed  correspondent,  whom  we  thank  for  as 
kind  eoinno^ration  on  this  and  all  other  uiicanrirsns  It  a 
to  die  ability  of  our  translators,  doubtless,  the*  vee  snas 
set  down  a  considerable  portion  of  our  thrifty  fanosnuio. 

THE  BANKER'S  WIFE. 

With  a  alight  variation  of  the  text,  this  history  might  cos* 
mence  like  a  fable  of  Lafontaine :  "  The  two 
loved  each  other." 

In  the  place  of  the  two  pigeons,  substitute  "  two  j 
and  immediately  you  will  clearly  comprehend  the 
position  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  DaWernay.  That  1 
plary  couple  excited  the  universal  admiration  of  the  sodetr 
in  which  they  moved  in  Paris,  and  were  always  mfmnonrd 
as  a  model  of  domestic  confidences  by  those,  even,  was 
despaired  of  ever  imitating  their  rare  and  praiseworthy  vs. 
tues.  Monsieur  Dalvernay,  young  banker  of  the  Rue  as 
Provence,  passed  for  an  accomplished  husband,  parrtrnbrty 
in  everything  which  concerned  those  little  anticipated  kind, 
neasee,  liberalities  and  attentions,  to  which,  from  t 
memorial,  the  fair  sex  have  ever  exhibited 
peculiarly  sensitive.  "  Why  such  enormous  expenditures  T 
inquired  the  public  u  Because  he  loves  his  wife  F*  M  No ; 
because  he  is  faithless,"  thought  Madame  Dalvernay  to  her- 
self. 

At  least  we  found  her  actuated  by  such  1 
first  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  winning  her  < 
obtaining  an  admission  to  the  drawing  rooms  of  1 
hotel.  Nothing,  however,  around  her,  announced  the  eV 
fsiesssiwt  of  which  she  complained.  Everything,  on  set 
contrary,  bore  unequivocal  testimony  to  her  being  the  hap- 
piest of  women.  But  she  tortured  every  source  of  1 
into  so  many  causes  of  grief  and  discontent  In  < 
of  kindness  she  suspected  a  treachery,  and  saw  a  1 
in  the  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  with  which  Monsieur  Dal- 
vernay, every  morning,  caused  her  chamber  to  be  adorned. 
Jealousy  began  insensibly  to  take  possession  of  her  whan 
being.  The  love  she  cherished  for  her  husband  was  so  an. 
divided  and  ardent,  that  she  could  not  permit  him  die  aught, 
est  action,  or  even  a  thought,  of  which  aha  was  not  the 
cause,  the  motive,  and  die  sole  object.  Love  is  antique  in 
this  one  particular,  that  the  deeper  it  is,  the  more  inaaserent 
it  becomes,  and,  in  many  of  its  demonstrations,  bonis  a  doss 
resemblance  to  hatred.  For  several  days,  Madame  Darter- 
nay  had  remarked  in  her  husband's  conduct  a  strange  env 
bairaatment,  an  unaccustomed  reserve  and  a  certain  pas- 
occupation,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  her 
apparently  welLgrounded  anapJcJona.  What  can  he  be 
thinking  eft  Why  »  he  absorbed  ?  She  conki  not 
The  pretext  of  urgent  and  important 
frequent  In  a  moment  of  abstraction  be  would  leave  her 
suddenly,  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  scarcely  dears 
to  reply  to  her  anxious  and  oft-repeated  inquiries.  M  It  is 
too  true,  alas!"  concluded  Helen,  " I  have  a  rival;  a  rival 
after  one  year's  marriage !  What  wul  it  be  a  few  yean 
hence  1* 

If  Madame  Dalvernay  bad  been  questioned  with  regard 
to  the  plausible  reasons  upon  winch  she  had  founded  her 
suspicions,  it  would  have  been  with  difficulty  met  she 
could  have  replied.  Not  one  proof.  Only  a  \ 
or  a  few  equivocal  signs,  or,  at  the  moat,  the  secret  i 
of  a  distrustful  imagination.  The  kindnesses  lavished  iq 
her,  and  the  contorts  and  luxuries  with  which  she  is  1 
rounded,  have  not  been  diminished ;  bet  doubt  < 
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the  whole,  and  presents  every  object,  to  such  a  degree, 
under  s  sinister  aspect,  thst  to-morrow,  which  is  the  aiuriver- 
ssmry  of  her  marriage,  has  brought  no  consolation  mat  can 
possibly  lighten  her  burdened  spirit  She  is  confident,  howev. 
er,  that  some  agreeable  surprise,  a  costly  present,  or  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  numerous  luxuries  which  already  adorn 
her  boudoir,  will  greet  her  upon  her  arrival  at  her  villa  in 
the  country,  whither  she  is  going  to  pass  the  happy  day, 
which  aha  had  fondly  hoped  would  have  been  as  cloudless 
as  her  trusting;  heart  Helen  made  the  preparations  for  her 
departure  in  silence,  and  felt  as  if  she  were  about  to  become 
an  exile  from  all  she  held  dear  on  earth.  It  was  a  source 
of  inexpressible  inquietude,  that  her  husband  should  allow 
her  to  leave  Paris  alone,  with  the  promise  that  he  would 
follow  a  few  hours  after.  Some  culpable  project  was  doubt- 
less concealed  beneath  this  unnecessary  delay.  Why  not 
leave  and  perform  the  journey  together?  To  Madame  Dal- 
vernay  everything  was  an  inexplicable  mystery,  and  for  the 
burden  of  her  sorrows  she  found  her  only  relief  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 

To  establish  thoroughly  her  fearful  suspicions,  nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  a  single  fact,  one  single  proof;  and 
an  unfortunate  accident  soon  furnished  her  with  a  satisfacto- 
ry confirmation  of  her  wrongs.  The  preparation  of  her 
toilette  for  the  intended  journey,  obliged  Madame  Dalvemay 
to  call  to  her  assistance  her  servant  In  her  agitation,  she 
seized  hurriedly  the  bell  rope,  and  communicated  to  it  some- 
thing of  her  own  impatience.  Nanette  hastened  quickly  to 
the  call  of  her  mistress,  and  in  her  precipitation,  let  fall  a 
letter  from  her  bosom.  The  poor  girl  blushed,  and  hurried. 
ly  picked  it  up ;  but  her  very  precipitation,  instead  of  extenu- 
ating her  awkwardness,  seemed  only  to  render  it  more  visi- 
ble, and  to  show  how  great  an  interest  she  had  in  repair- 
ing it 

M  What  m  that,"  demanded  Madame  Dalvemay,  whose 
piercing  eye  failed  not  to  observe  her  trouble  and  confusion. 

"  A  letter,"  stammered  the  servant 

"I  see  that  it  is,"  replied  the  lady  severely;  "but  where 
did  — f*  Then  approaching  the  terrified  girl:  "  I  recognize 
the  handwriting  of  my  husband.  It  was  he  who  entrusted  it 
to  yon;  was  it  not?" 

The  gui,  neither  daring  to  resist  nor  to  answer,  hung  her 
head,  and  looked  steadfastly  to  the  floor. 

M I  was  certain  of  it  Give  it  here,*  said  Madame  Dal- 
vemay, at  the  same  time  extending  her  hand  to  take  the 
letter. 

M  Monsieur  Delvernay  enjoined  it  upon  me  particularly, 
to  conceal  it  from  Madame,0  murmured  Nanette. 

M  Not  without  reason.  I  command  you  now  to  conceal 
this  discovery  from  him.    You  cannot  obey  us  both.*' 

"  I  hope,  Madame,"  said  the  terrified  girl,  giving  up  the 
>  it  was  not  my  fault    I  could  not  help—" 
i,*  said  Madame  Delvernay;  "I  take  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself" 

M  But,  Madame,**  timidly  rejoined  Nanette, "  this  letter 
was  given  me  to  deposit  in  the  post    If  you  keep  it  — " 

M I  will  return  it  to  yon  in  an  instant,"  interrupted  the 
wife  of  the  banker;  "leave  the  room." 

Nanette  executed  this  order,  and  went  out  deploring  her 
awkwsidness  for  the  consequences  which  might  result  from 
it  No  sooner  was  Madame  Dalvemay  alone,  than  she 
yielded  herself  leisurely  up  to  her  recriminations  and  her 
jealousy.  In  the  midst  of  tbedarknemofdonbtandmieer- 
tainty,  a  beam  of  hght  had  flashed  across  her  benighted 
path,  and  well  nigh  overwhelmed  her  with  despair.  She 
attentively  the  letter  which  had  caused  her  so 
,  read  over  and  over  again  the  mysterious 


superscription,  and  surveyed  with  curiosity  every  phrase  and 
corner  of  the  ill-fated  paper.  She  calculated  the  chances 
of  discovering  its  contents,  by  introducing  a  furtive  and 
sagacious  glance  through  its  internal  folds,  which  a  seal  of 
red  wax  alone  eaased  her  to  respect  Useless  endeavours ! 
The  letter  was  under  the  most  discrest  and  most  avaricious 
of  envelopes.    The  superscription  was  ss  follows : 

"  M.  Elbobobx  Goutabd,  No.  90,  Euede  VernevU." 

"Alas !  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt,"  exclaimed  Madame 
Dalvemay,  crushing  the  discreet  missive  between  her  deli- 
cats  fingers ;  «•  I  am  betrayed,  deceived,  trifled  with.  Who 
could  have  ever  anticipated  such  bass  ingratitude?  I  who 
so  tenderly  love  him.  What  can  he  have  to  say  to  thai 
person?  Can  it  be  a  married  woman  or  a  Mademoiselle. 
This  accursed  M.,  by  itself,  explains  nothing.  I  am  anxious, 
I  am  determined  to  know.  After  all,  thisis  only  an  envelope. 
If,  after  having  torn  it,  I  substitute  another,  who  will  ever 
discover  the  broken  seal?  AU  envelopes  resemble  each 
other ;  and  as  for  a  simple  address,  I  can  easily  imitate  the 
handwriting,  and  use  the  seal  of  my  husband.1' 

Confirmed  in  her  determination  by  this  course  of  logical 
reasoning,  Madame  Delvernay  took  the  letter  in  her  hands, 
and  broke,  resolutely,  the  seal  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if 
it  had  been  to  her  own  address.  The  envelope  being  thrown 
into  the  fire,  the  wife  of  the  banker  began  slowly  to  peruse 
the  mysterious  billet,  the  text  of  which  we  have  religiously 


"  To-day,  at  one  o'clock,  my  wife  will  have  left  for  the 
country,  and  I  shall  be  unoccupied  and  alone.  Will  you, 
then,  have  the  kindness  to  meet  me  st  my  hotel  at  that  hour, 
as  you  gave  me  reason  to  hope  at  our  last  interview.  I 
have  taken  such  measures  snd  precautions  that  no  one  can 
disturb  us.  My  nephew,  whom  I  have  entrusted  with  the 
secret,  will  introduce  you  with  all  possible  privacy.  He  la 
a  young  man  of  sterling  merit,  upon  whom  I  rely  with  the 
most  unlimited  confidence,  for,  as  you  may  conceive,  I  have 
placed  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  indiscretions ;  otherwise, 
everything  would  be  exposed  and  ruined.  Consequently, 
you  need  fear  nothing,  but  come  as  privately  as  possible,  - 
where  you  are  awaited  with  the  greatest  impatience  by 

"  Yours,  devotedly,  Hector  Dalvxrvay.* 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Helen  could  believe  her  eyes, 
which  were  now  suffused  with  tears.  She  read  over  and 
over  again  this  singular  epistle,  the  contents  of  which  had 
so  seriously  affected  her. 

M  A  rendezvous,"  said  she,  bitterly,  M I  can  scarcely  credit 
it  Oh!  I  have  been  too  confiding,  too  credulous,  poor  wo- 
man that  I  am.  What  shall  I  do  7  I  will  expose  the  whole 
affair,  and  load  him  with  shame  and  reproaches." 

Madame  Delvernay  advanced  hurriedly  towards  the  door, 
but,  overruled  by  other  reflections,  she  flopped  suddenly : 

"  What  weakness!  I  have  not  even  the  strength  to  re. 
strain  my  indignation.  It  is  necessary,  absolutely,  to  do  so; 
however,  if  not,  it  would  mrmsh  the  perfidious  traitor  with 
too  easy  an  escape  by  denials  and  a  retreat  I  will  await 
this  rendexvoue;  I  will  let  things  take  their  course,  and 
summon  courage  to  dissemble  until  the  hour  appointed.  Ah ! 
ha !  it  is  at  one  o'clock  that  this  Mademoiselle  is  to  arrive,  or 
rather  Madame,  for  the  cavalier  tone  of  the  letter  seems  suf- 
ficiently to  indicate  the  fact  She  is  to  come  at  one  o'clock, 
because  I  am  to  leave  at  twelve.  Ah!  ha!  Monsieur 
Dalvemay,  your  schemes  .will  not  be  quite  so  successful  as 
you  imagine.  I  will  not  leave  to-day ;  I  will  remain,  and 
await  resolutely  the  issue.  Ah !  HI  sport  with  your  em- 
barrassment, I'll  triumph  over  your  traitorous  conduct,  sad 
unmask  your  dark  and  deceitful  designs ;  and,  in  order  that 
your  accomplice,  as  well  as  yourself;  may  rest  in  perfect  se- 
curity with  regard  to  your  culpable  familiarities,  I  will  as- 
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pedHe  die  letter  as  though  it  had  never  been  intercepted  for 
an  instant."* 

In  order  to  pat  this  stratagem  into  execution,  Madame 
Dalveraay  gave  to  the  hiUet  scrupulously  its  primitive  folds, 
placed  it  in  a  new  envelope,  upon  which,  after  having  stamp- 
ed it  with  the  impression  of  her  husband's  seal,  she  wrote 
the  address  rapidly,  though  plainly,  as  follows-—'*  Madame 
K  EUommre  Goutord,  Sue  de  Verneuil,  No.  90." 
I  "Feete,**  said  she,  "Hi  run  the  risk,  and  decide  the 
doubtful  point  by  directing  it  M*d*me  at  full  length.  I  can. 
not  be  mistaken.  He  would  not  have  written  in  such  a 
style  to  a  demoiselle.** 

This  determination  being  made,  Mtdame  Dalveraay  be- 
eame  in  a  degree  composed,  and,  with  an  air  of  assumed 
gaiety,  summoned  to  her  presence  the  servant,  who  was  in 
the  corridor  anxiously  waiting  for  the  letter,  to  hurry  with  it 
to  the  neighbouring  post.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
Madame  Dalvemay  did  not  delay  returning  it  to  the  servant 
with  all  possible  haste. 

"  Nanette,"  said  she, "  I  do  not  know  what  possessed  me. 
Here,  take  the  letter;  do  with  it  as  you  were  ordered.  Make 
no  mention  of  this  whatever  to  my  husband.  You  see  it  is 
unopened,  I  care  not  to  know  its  contents.  Make  haste— 
go. 

The  servant,  without  wishing  much,  or  even  caring  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  this  extraordinary  letter,  speedily  left 
the  room  to  drop  it  in  the  post ;  and  Madame  Dahrernay,  ee-  ; 
cretly  rejoicing  at  the  result  of  her  opportune  discovery,  re 
tired  to  her  boudoir. 


Hie  scene  which  this  double  desertion  has  just  left  vacant 
was  soon  after  occupied  by  two  personages,  to  whom  it  will 
be  necessary  to  introduce  the  reader.  Allow  me  to  present 
you  to  Monsieur  Dalvemay,  of  whom  you  already  know  a 
Httle  through  his  wife ;  and  to  Monsieur  Leone©,  with  whom 
you  have  become  acquainted  through  the  letter  of  M.  Dal- 
vemay. You  know  that  the  latter  is  a  nephew,  secretary, 
and  a  young  man  of  sterling  merit,  in  whom  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  may  be  placed.  That  is  already  some- 
thing. The  interview  which  these  two  personages  are 
about  to  have  will  explain  the  rest 

"  My  dear  Leonce,"  said  the  banker  to  his  nephew,  "  you 
know  that  it  is  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock.  Perhaps  I  was 
wrong  in  entrusting  to  you  this  important  secret." 

*\Ah!  dear  uncle,"  replied  the  young  man,  "have  I 
ever  given  you  any  cause  to  regret  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me?' 

"  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  the  affair  is  so  exceedingly  deli- 
cate. If  Madame  IJolvernay  should  for  a  moment  suspect ! 
Heavens,  it  would  all  be  over !" 

"  And  do  you  think,"  added  Leonce,  u  that  I  have  been  I 
to  inform  her  of  it?" 

M  Heaven  forbid  !*  cried  the  banker.  "  I  rely  as  much 
upon  yon  at  upon  myself.  As  soon  as  my  wife  shall  have 
reft  for  the  country  I  will  retire  to  my  cabinet,  and  you  will 
introduce  directly  the  person  in  question,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready informed  of  it  by  a  note  this  morning." 

'•  Enough ;  I  will  use  my  every  exertion  to  satisfy  yon  on 
this  occasion,"  replied  the  youth,  with  an  obsequious  defe- 
rence ;  at  the  same  time,  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  and 
lowering  his  voice,  he  approached  M.  Dahrernay: 

*  I  take  advantage  of  this  day  of  rejoicing,  my  dear  nude, 
to  Interest  you  in  an  affair  which—" 

**  In  what  affair  T"  demanded  the  banker,  with  manifest 
impatience. 

•'  In  my  marriage  with  Madame  de  Luriernies,"  continued 
Leonce. 


"  In  your  marriage  with——  !n  exclaimed  ML  Dnlveraar, 
with  astonishment,  "  upon  my  word,  I  have  never  taougfe 
upon  the  subject.'' 

."  That  is  the  difference  between  us,  then.  I  can  thinks 
nothing  else,  I  have  it  so  much  at  heart" 

"  And  there  you  are  wrong,  my  friend,"  ensarmnrd  tt> 
banker.  "  You  must  think  no  more  of  this  widow ;  sac  ■ 
not  a  suitable  person." 

"  How  i  why  not  t  Have  you  received  any  iotelhgener 
in  any  respect  unfavourable  to  this  lady?"  continued  the  sv 
tonished  secretary. 

"  Not  a  word,  Leonce.  Without  doubt,  Madame  da  U- 
ciennes  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  for  nap  other  that 
yoursel£  The  information  I  have  received  in,  on  the  ess. 
trary,  much  in  her  favour ;  unsullied  reputation,  po&aW 
manners,  and  a  respectable  fortune.  I  have  been  told,  sat 
we  do  not  know  her — M 

"  Ah!  but  you  will  make  her  acquaintance*"  inftenesfed 
earnestly  the  nephew.  "  If  you  only  knew  her,  you  would 
not  speak  thus.    You  would  adore  her." 

"  Let  us  return,"  replied  the  banker,  coldly  ,  **  but  that  a 
not  the  only  obstacle." 

"  Speak,  my  uncle,  what  prevents  your  approving  my 
choice  V 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  arc  at  present  in  a  peculiar 
position.  Need  I  remind  you  that  Madame  Dehcrney  ha> 
destined  you  for  a  charming  young  person,  your  cousin,  u» 
niece  of  my  wife,  who  is  now  pursuing  her  studies  at  St 
Denis,  and  who,  by  her  marriage  contract,  will  bring  yea  a 
handsome  dowry  of  a  hundred  thousand  franca?  This,  to- 
gether with  being  associated  with  me  in  my  ^fifrTTg-hpw 
are  not  such  advantages  worth  the  thinking  on  V* 

"  I  think  only  of  Madame  de  Luciennee,"  replied  ear- 
nestly Leonce.  "  She  has  promised  me  to  present  herself  ia 
person  to-day,  and  to  intercede  with  you.  I  conjure  you,  by 
all  the  happiness  which  awaits  you  this  day,  to  plead  aw 
cause  with  my  aunt,  and  strive  to  overcome  her  oppontkm, 
which,  I  fear,  will  be  almost  unconquerable,  more  pnrtini- 
lariy  as  she  has  not  as  yet  heard  the  slightest  word  of  tar 
affair  pending  between  this  lady  and  myself." 

"I  deem  it  almost  impossible,  Leonce,"  rejoined  the 
banker ;  "but,  in  consideration  of  your  kindness  to  me  unt 
day,  I  promise  to  do  my  utmost  in  your  behalf.  The  aftur, 
however,  must  not  be  too  hurried.  Let  us  only  ooenpy  our- 
selves to-day  with  this  important  and  mysterious  interview." 
"  Be  it  so ;  but  to-morrow,  my  uncle,  I  shall  expect — " 
"  To-morrow— we'll  see  about  that,"  interrupted  Dah/er- 
nay.  "For  the  present,  return  to  your  6«reeaw  Finish 
speedily  your  writing,  for  I  shall  soon  need  your  presence 
here.  Twelve  o'clock  is  not  far  off.  The  person  in  ques- 
tion arrives  at  one— forget  it  not" 

M  I  understand,"  said  Leonce,  leaving  the  room,  •*  and  I 
shall  not  forget  your  promise.  Your  kind  assurances  have 
revived  my  spirits." 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  the  banker,  cutting  short  this  te- 
dious interview  with  his  secretary,  "  make  haste — go." 

Monsieur  Dalvemay  waa  left  alone,  but  for  a  short  time 
only,  for  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Nanette  hurried  to  ma 
call.  w.  a.  s. 

TWO  PICTURES  OF  LIFE. 
"Sweet  are  las  asis  of  saves*?— H 
Tbkoksticallt,  but  not  practically.    Poets  may  sang  of 
love  in  a  cottage,  and  our  own  loved  and  admired  Washing 
ton  Irvmg  may  array  his  ••  Wife"  m  snowy  mud 
delicately  braided  hair ;  anticipating  the  return  of  her  1 
rapt  husband,  in  a  sweet  song  of  welcome,  rendered  mors 
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harmonious  by  the  rich  accompaniment  of  a  costly  harp ; 
poverty  is  not  very  bitter,  when  fed  on  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  living's  description  of  the  uses  of  advenity  in 
this  case,  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  when  all  know  he  is> 
a  bachelor.  Experience  is  the  test,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
following  sketch  are  better  judges  than  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent. 


It  is  New  Year's  day — ax  years  ago.  A  broad,  low  house, 
of  only  one  story  and  an  attic,  surrounded  by  a  wide  cover- 
ed piazza,  has  the  back  door  flung  wide  open  from  morn- 
ing  until  njght  This  circumstance  is  nothing  unusual ;  the 
delightful  temperature  of  the  air  the  inhabitants  then  inhal- 
ed rendered  fires  and  other  protections  superfluous.  From 
the  back  piazza,  the  eye  looked  forth  on  one  of  the  loveliest 
bays  with  which  our  southern  coast  is  indented.  A  low, 
sandy  island  in  the  distance,  was  all  that  separated  this  mir- 
ror of  heaven  from  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  ocean.  At 
times,  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold,  the  shading  of  a  hand  was 
requisite  to  enable  the  eye  to  rest  upon  it  Anon,  cloud 
after  cloud  chased  each  other  over  its  polished  surface ;  but 
when  the  storm  arose  in  its  majesty,  to  the  heavens  leaped 
the  watery  columns,  in  wild  derision  of  the  "  ocean  hung  on 
high."  Wave  thundered  after  wave,  easting  their  foam 
high  upon  the  shore ;  and  the  boat  that  lately  slept  so  tran- 
quilly on  its  treacherous  bosom,  is  whirled  round  and  round, 
and  at  last  engulphed  in  the  abyss  of  its  dark  waters.  Calm- 
ly reposed  the  bay  on  the  auspicious  morning  of  January 
1st,  1839.  The  velvet  turf  on  the  lawn,  sloping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  had  scarce  lost  a  tinge  of  its  summer  hue ;  the 
"  perpetual  rose**  blushed  among  its  dark  green  leaves ;  while 
the  orange  and  lemon-trees,  clothed  in  their  never-fading 
verdure,  cheated  the  mind  into  a  belief  that  the  month  was 
Jnne,  not  January. 

The  interiour  of  the  house  is  in  perfect  order ;  the  spa- 
cious drawing-room,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  comfort  and 
elegance.  Nothing  superfluous  or  extravagantly  fashionable, 
for  the  heads  of  tins  establishment  were  content  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  life  in  moderation,  distributing  of 
their  abundance  to  others  less  prosperous  than  themselves, 
remembering,  "  that  whoso  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord."  Verily,  they  cast  their  brfed  upon  the  waters ;  may 
it,  in  their  necessity,  be  returned  to  them.  A  grand  piano, 
with  the  picturesque  Spanish  guitar,  give  token  of  musical 
taste ;  while  vases,  filled  with  natural  flowers,  impart  both 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  the  other  arrangements  of  the  room. 
In  the  dining  apartment,  a  splendid  range  of  tables,  spread 
to  their  full  length,  and  covered  with  the  finest  damask, 
give  evidence  of  preparation  for  company.  The  lady  of 
the  house,  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  has  given  her  final 
directions  to  the  stately  old  negress  who  presides  in  the 
kitchen : 

"  I  shall  not  come  down  stairs  again,  Elsie,  and  expect 
yoar  dinner  to  be  perfect" 

"  Nebber  fear,  my  misses,  old  nigger  do  de  best  she  can," 
smilingly  replied  the  cook. 

"  Perry,  you  will  not  forget  the  arrangement  of  the  courses. 
Do  not  leave  the  dining-room  a  moment,  yourself,  and 
enforce  upon  Burrill  and  Frederick  attention  to  their  du- 
ties." 
*  Never  fear,  Madam,  everything  shall  be  as  you  wish." 
Attired  in  a  dress  of  rich,  dark  satin,  the  collar  of  finest 
French  embroidery,  trimmed  with  costly  lace,  her  brown 
hair  parted  plainly  on  the  forehead,  and  braided  in  a  knot 
behind ;  a  massy  chain  of  wrought  gdd,seeuring  the  minia- 
ture of  her  absent  husband,  who  is  attending  his  public 
duties  in  the  legislature ;  handkerchief  of  the  most  delicate 


texture ;  slippers,  that  Cinderella  might  have  worn,  com- 
pletes the  dress  of  Madam,  who  is  seated  in  a  luxurious 
chair  near  the  fire,  her  fair  children  gathered  around  her, 
and  awaiting  quietly  the  arrival  of  her  guests. 

A  venerable  old  man,  the  dear  friend  of  the  family,  offers 
his  arm  to  Madam,  and,  at  her  request,  assumes  the  seat  op- 
posite to  her  at  the  table.  Happy  hearts  and  bright  faces 
surround  the  board.  Unanimously,  and  with  warm  affection, 
is  the  pledge  given  to  the  "  absent  one."  Music  and  dancing 
while  away  the  evening.  The  children,  wild  with  delight, 
have  but  one  wish  ungratified — their  father  is  not  with  them ; 
his  ringing  laugh  is  not  heard  in  the  joyous  peals  that  ever 
and  anon  break  forth,  and  his  step  in  the  dance  is  wanting 
to  complete  their  perfect  happiness.  Their  cup  of  prosperi- 
ty was  full  to  overflowing.  The  heart  of  the  lady  hostess 
trembled.  She  remembered  that,  "  whosoever  God  loveth, 
he  chasteneth.*1  Blessings  had  been  showered  upon  her ; 
above  all,  her  husband  and  children  had  all  been  spared. 


January  1st,  1844.  •«  I  give  you  all  I  have  to-day,  my 
children,  my  blessing,  and  may  God  grant  you  many  returns 
of  this  day.    A  happy  New  Year,  wife  !" 

"  I  wish  you  the  same,  and  may  God  hnve  mercy  on  u», 
and  prosper  you  this  year,  my  husband." 

In  the  crowded  city,  people  livo  as  secluded  as  in  a  wil- 
derness. Untoward  events,  the  loss  of  confidence,  repudia- 
tion and  misfortune,  have  changed  the  condition  of  this  once 
happy  family  beyond  all  imaginings. 

With  property  of  enormous  nominal  value,  but  of  no 
present  use ;  precluded  the  practice  of  his  profession,  by  the 
impossibility  of  giving  np  an  office  held  temporarily,  until 
arrangements  with  debtors,  or  a  rise  in  stocks  enable  him 
to  act  independently ;  the  husband  is  obliged  to  smother  a 
burning  ambition  after  professional  excellence,  to  contract 
the  workings  of  his  intellect,  of  a  mind,  whose  foresight 
seems  almost  supernatural,  to  minister  to  his  family  as  best 
he  may  in  this  season  of  adversity.  Debt  is  his  abhorrence, 
and  debt  he  will  not  incur,  under  any  circumstances.  He 
is  resolved  to  live  honestly  and  uprightly ;  to  give  up  society, 
rather  than  win  an  entrance  into  it  through  the  fraudulent 
medium  of  increased  expenditure. 

Madam  exerts  her  faculties  to  the  utmost,  in  cheering  her 
children,  and  in  superintending  their  education.  Her  hand 
is  as  skilful  in  turning  and  twisting,  to  make  all  things  meet 
in  her  domestic  economy,  as  it  was  six  yean  ago  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  reception  of  her  summer  friends. 

And  where  are  those,  who  must,  in  the  interval,  have 
sprung  from  childhood  into  youth?  Graceful  and  stately  as 
the  Hly  in  its  pride,  is  her  eldest  child.  God  in  his  mercy 
has  spared  these  treasures.  Calm,  placid,  and  unrepining, 
the  lily  unfolds  her  leaves,  increasing  in  loveliness  every 
hour,  devoting  her  accomplishments  and  talents  to  the 
assistance  of  her  mother  and  the  good  of  all. 

The  next  in  age,  expanding  in  the  luxurious  fulness  of  the 
green  flowers,  is  the,  rose  of  this  coronal  surrounding  the 
thankful  parents.  Gifted  with  a  mind  of  enemy,  every  mo- 
ment is  devoted  to  study,  so  that,  when  the  change  which 
must  shortly  come  in  their  situation  takes  place,  the  lily 
and  the  rose  will  assume  the  high  position  to  which  good 
birth,  cultivated  minds,  modest  and  unpretending  manners 
entitle  them. 

The  grand  piano  has  disappeared,  but  the  companionable 
guitar  breathes  a  sweet  accompaniment  to  their  harmonious 
voices,  and  *4  Buenos  jaecaca,  busnos  nocJuz,  ducno  amado," 
sighs  forth  its  plaintive  melody,  as  of  old,  o'er  the  waters  of 
the  far  southern  bay.  e.  k. 
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Evert  editor  should  copy  the  following  sad  story  of  human 
suffering.  It  is  frightfully  true.  What,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  is  the  reason  that  the  wages  of  women  are  so 
miserably  low?  When  employed  by  families,  or  private 
individuals,  they  receive  a  suitable  compensation  for  their 
services.  Those  who  profit  by  their  toil,  we  undetstand, 
are  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  From  the  "  seep**'  of 
the  ••  slop".faifor«  (mine  such  fellows  cannot  make  one 
man)  they  are  allowed  only  a  shilling  for  making  a  shirt, 
which  occupies  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half!  The  mis- 
creants !  But  we  must  not  allow  our  indignation  for  the 
cause,  and  our  sympathy  for  the  effect,  to  detain  the  reader 
from  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which  Russell,  or  the 
Hutehinsons,  should  set  to  music  and  sing  at  all  their 
concerts.  This  would  do  more  for  poor  suffering  humani- 
ty than  a  thousand  homilies,  or  all  the  arguments  of  the 


With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Flying  her  needle  and  thread- 
Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch  ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  ?" 


"Work! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

And  work— work— -work, 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  O !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 


"Work— work- 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim, 

Work— work— work, 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

"  O !  men,  with  sisters  dear ! 

Oh !  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 
But  human  creatures'  lives ! 

Stitch— stitch— stitch, 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death— 
That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 
It  seems  so  like  my  own- 
It  seems  so  like  my  own 
Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep, 

O,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

M  Work— work— work ! 

My  labour  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?    A  bod  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread— and  rags, 
Thai  shatter'd  roof-end  this  naked  floor— 

A  table— a  broken  chair— 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  1  thank  * 

For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

M  Work— work— work ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime 

Work— work— work, 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

«•  Work— work— work ! 
In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work— work— work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright- 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  < 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  1 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 


"Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want. 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

uOh!  but  for  one  snort  hour! 

A  respite  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hop**, 

But  only  time  for  Grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  besot. 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread ! 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 


Plying  her  needle  and 
Stitch!  stitch!  stick! 


In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  !— 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  8hirt  !** 


GENTILITY—VULGARITY. 
My  bear  dances  tonooebutthege&teelestor  i 

"  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  one  step,"  ens' 
Napoleon.  But  he  said  it  in  French;  and  had  we  also  and 
it  in  that  polite  language,  it  might,  by  some  persons,  have 
been  considered  to  be  vastly  more  genteel.  For  ear  own 
part,  however,  we  confess  that  English,  provided  it  be  toier. 
ably  good  English,  is  good  enough  for  us  ;  for  which  conJa- 
sion  we  may  set  down,  by  those  very  same  persons,  as  be- 
ing vulgar.  Be  it  so;  it  cannot  be  helped:  to  borrow  tat 
sailor's  phrase,  we  must**  grin  and  bear  it-,f  Tiatf #  geettd, 
at  any  rate. 

As  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  so  may  it  be  and  d 
the  genteel  and  the  vulgar.  And  here  we  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  we  use  those  terms,  not  in  their  aftrictry.deased 
sense,  representing,  as  closely  as  they  can,  certain  posnm 
qualities ;  but  as  they  are  used,  wmlgmr  by  the  (wouU  be 
thought)  genteel,  and  genteel  by  the  (would  not  be  thought) 
vulgar.  So  taken,  even  "  one  step"  is  far  too  liberal  aa  al- 
lowance of  space ;  while  Dryden's  "  thin  partitions,*  s» 
falsely  and  unphilosophically  placed  between  "  great  vit 
and  madness/'  would  denote  a  separation  infinitely  too  vafc 
between  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  palpable  line  of  de- 
marcation ;  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  they  glide  into 
each  other. 

Now,  of  the  bear  meattioned  in  die  line  which  we  hsw 
quoted,  we  know  nothing;  but  if  he  would  dance  to  neat 
but  the  genteeleat  of  tunes,  he  was,  unquestionably,  a  wit 
vulgar  bear,  without  a  spark  of  true  gentility  in  bis  compos- 
lion.  His  stipulating  for  none  but  genteel  tunes  to  danee 
to,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  minuet  in  "  Ariadne,*'  is  dear 
proof  of  this.  Had  he  been  a  real  gentleman  of  a  bear,  cmf- 
dent  m  the  mmndnem  •/  hie  gtntitilyf  he  would  have  tn> 
ped  it  on  his  "  light,  fantastic  toe,"  to  any  tune  whatever, 
from  "  Nancy  Dawson,"  to  the  "  Devil  among  the  Tailors;* 
the  innate  gentility  of  such  a  bear  would  have  manifested 
itself  in  his  free  unconstrained  deportment,  in  the  unaffected 
grace  of  his  mien,  no  matter  for  the  tune  be  danced  to. 

But  we  must  beg  this  particular  bear's  pardon.  We  haw 
no  proof  of  the  vulgar  fastidiousuess  of  his  habits,  beyond 
his  keeper's  word  for  it,  and  that  we  are  disinclined  to 
take.  For  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  regaid 
to  the  eminent  artiste,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  keeper, 
manager,  or  lessee,  was  himself  an  essentially  vulgar  fellow ; 
by  praising  what  he  considered  to  be  the  gentility  of  Mr. 
Bruin,  he  was  doing,  in  fact,  what  the  essentially  vulgar  us 
prone  to  do— he  was  apprehensively  insinuating  to  his  com- 
panions bis  claim  to  the  same  quality  for  himself! 

Aa  with  beam  and  bearessos,  so  with  men  and  women. 
The  vulgar  among  them  are  the  most  sensitive  to  tbe,quafc- 
ty  of  the  tune. 

The  pretension  to  gentility  takes  strange  forms,  and  ex. 
hibito  itself  in  odd  ways.  We  were  one  day  riding  in  sa 
Omnib—  Them  1  two  letters  more  and  wo  had  irretriev. 
ably  compromised  ourselves  with  the  whole  community  of 
beam  who  will  dance  to  none  but  genteel  tunea ;  for,  with 
them,  riding  in  such  a  vehicle,  is  the  height,  or  depth  of  via*. 
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garity.  Haying,  however,  gone  so  far,  we  will  risk  the  rest ; 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time,  to  render  our  fall  in  their 
opinion  aa  easy  as  possible,  by  polling  down  along  with  us 
two  others  who  both  plead  guilty  to  the  same  enormity. 

Sir  W—  (not  a  knighted  cheesemonger  or  apothecary, 
who  would  neither  of  them  so  compromise  his  "  position," 
but  a  baronet  of  the  oldest  standing)  was  coming  to  town  in 
a  Hammersmith  omnibus.  Presently  it  stopped,  and  the 
vacant  seat  next  to  him  was  taken  by  Lord ,  a  noble- 
man who  had  been  employed  as  an  ambassador  at  more 
than  one  of  the  European  courts. 

"  Bless  my  soul!'*  whispered  the  latter,  and  affecting  as- 
tonishment, "  bless  my  soul !  my  dear  — ,  do  you  ever 
ride  in  an  omnibus?1* 

**  Never,  Lord  — ,"  gravely  replied  Sir  W— ;  "  do  you  !*• 
Now,  then.  We  were  riding  in  an  omnibus.  Opposite 
to  us  sat  two  very  "  genteel"  women,  (me  of  them,  indeed, 
evidently  thought  herself,  "  uncommon  genteel ;"  she  was 
showily  dressed ;  she  looked  at  every  one  about  her  (except 
her  companion)  with  an  air  of  disdain,  and  seemingly  won- 
dering how  she  eame  to  be  where  she  found  herself;  every 
now  and  then  she  put  to  her  nose  a  handkerchief  overpow- 
eringly  scented  with  bergsmot ;  and  this  she  did  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  it  clear  to  everybody  that  the  operation  was 
indispensable  to  her  comfort — under  the  circumstances.  She 
made  it  distinctly  intelligible  that  she  was  unused  to  omni- 
buses and  their  disagreeable  concomitants. 

Tbe  two  ladies  talked  to  each  other  in  a  half. whisper,  the 
word  M  genteel"  being  used  by  her  of  the  bergamot  once,  at 
least,  in  every  three  sentences.  In  the  course  of  their  con- 
venation  two  infallible  tests  of  the  "genteel,"  of  both  per- 
son and  place,  were  adduced. 

"  Well  r  said  the  companion,  "  I  do  wonder  that  you 
visit  that  Mrs.  Edwards,  considering* 

"  Considering  what  ?*  inquired  the  other ;  •■  I  never  heard 
anything  against  her." 

"  No.  J  don't  mean  to  say  there's  anything  against  her ; 
only  she  is  so  very  vulgar,  and  you  are  so  rory  particular 
about  that." 

"  Why,  I  am  particular  upon  that  p'int,  in  course.  But 
you  are  quite  mistaken  about  her,  I  do  assure  you;  on 
the  contrary,  she's  quite  the  lady,  and  uncommon  genteel ; 
she  alwayo  wears  silk  stockings  and  has  dene  ever  since 
Tve  known  her }— but,  in  course,  I  won't  undertake  to  say 
what  she  might  have  done  before  then." 
The  next  was— 
44  But,"  said  the  companion,  "  I  wonder  you  should  think 
of  leaving  the  Crescent"— {some  suburban  paradise]---44  it  is 
so  very  pleasant" 

44  Very  true,"  replied  the  vastly  genteel  lady,  '*  but  we 
must.  It  is  no  longer  the  genteel  place  it  was.  Why,  when 
ip«  went  to  it  almost  every  house  had  a  pe-arny*— {piano- 
forte]—j44  whereas,  now  !  two  shops  has  come  to  the  upper 
end  of  it ;  as  true  as  I'm  sitting  here." 

We  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  Brummel ;  but, 
if  many  of  the  sayings  winch  are  attributed  to  him  were  ut- 
tered in  sober  seriousness,  we  should  set  down  that  "  glass 
of  fashion"  aa  an  essentially  vulgar  man.  We  incline,  how 
ever,  to  consider  him  as  a  humorist,  who  was  slily  laughing 
at  those  who  had  chosen  to  establish  him  as  their  model 
for  conduct ;  and  can  imagine  him  chuckling,  upon  seeing 
some  fool  refusing  the  piece  of  cauliflower  he  longed  for, 
because  Brummel  had  said,  "  No  gentleman  eats  vegetables 
— I  did  once  pick  a  pea;"  and  at  another  for  rejecting  a 
second  plate  of  turtle,  because,  upon  Brummel's  authority,  it 
was  established  "  that  no  gentleman  takes  soup  twice." 

The  vulgar-genteel  are  nervously  cautious  concerning 
everything  they  say  or  do ;  they  are  ever  alive  to  the  dread 
of  compromising  their  "gentility."  At  a  ball — it  was  a 
eAorily-ball  {-—given  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  a  pret- 
ty young  woman,  who  was  sitting  by  her  mother,  was  in- 
vited by  a  gendeinan  to  dance.  He  led  her  to  a  set ;  when, 
instantly,  two  "  young  ladies"  who  were  of  it,  haughtily 
withdrew  to  their  seats.  "  They  bad  no  notion  of  dancing 
in  such  company,"— and  with  good  reason.  The  young 
person  was  nothing  more  than  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  tradesman  of  the  place  ;  whilst  they — the  two 
Misses  Knibbs— were  members  of  its  resident  small  "  aris- 
tocracy."   The  places  they  had  vacated  were  good-natured- 


•  »•  Are  you  the  box-keeper  7**  drawled  a  pappy  to  a  gentleman  who 
wis  looking  throag h  a  box-door  at  the  1st*  Cuvertgardta ' 


•  aaJstfy  retorted 


*  us  your ' 
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ly  filled  by  two  ladies  who  had  witnessed  the  proceeding, 
one  of  whom  was  the  daughter,  the  other  the  niece  of  a  noble- 
man. Their  position  was  too  well  established  to  be  com- 
promised by  dancing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same 
set  with  a  respectable  tradesman's  daughter  ;  but  the  two 
Misses  Knibbs  were  the  daughters  of  a  retired  soap-boiler 
from  Bermondsey. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  high-breeding,  being  asked  if  she  had 
been  to  the  last  Polish  ball, 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  she ;  "  for,  upon  my  word,  I  begin 
to  consider  the  Polomania  a  humbug." 

Our  "  vastly  genteel"  woman  in  the  omnibus,  or  the 
Blisses  Knibbs,  would  have  shuddered  at  the  sound  of  sueh 
a  word. 

We  were  led  to  reflect  upon  this  subject  by  an  anecdote 
which  was  related  to  us,  not  long  ago,  by  an  old  man-of- 
war's  man.  It  was  concerning  two  parrots — an  "  uncom- 
mon genteel"  parrot,  and  a  parrot  of  somewhat  easier  habits. 
We  were  standing  on  the  pier  at  Ramsgate,  when  a  man 
came  up  and  offered  for  sale  a  member  of  that  entertaining 
community.  Much  he  said  in  praise  of  its  conversational 
powers.  What  might  have  ensued  bad  the  bird  exerted  its 
own  eloquence,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  its  owner's 
were  powerless  to  persuade  us  to  purchase.  Poll,  however, 
had  not  made  the  slightest  remark  ;  it  kept  a  wise  tongue 
in  its  head  ;  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable  did  it  utter ;  so  its 
proprietor's  motion  not  being  seconded  by  the  honourable 
member  in  the  cage,  be  withdrew  it,  and  went  away.  We 
will  relate  the  anecdote  or  story,  as  nearly  as  we  remember, 
in  the  old  sailor's  words,  running  the  chances  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  thought  genteel  or  otherwise. 

*•  That  parrot  can't  talk,  sir  J  and  never  will  talk  as  long 
as  it's  a  parrot,"  said  the  old  sailor. 

44  How  can  you  tell  that  V 

44  Lord  love  you,  sir,  I  can  tell  it  by  the  look  on  'em ;  I've 
had  hundreds  o'  parrots  in  my  time.  I'll  just  tell  you  how 
it  ware.  You  must  know  that  in  a  ship  I  was  in,  the  skip- 
per couldn't  abide  a  monkey,  and  wouldn't  allow  a  single 
one  aboard— one  of  the  wonders  o'  Natm"  not  to  like  a 
monkey,  but  so  it  ware.  Well — in  revenge  for  not  allowing 
us  to  have  monkeys,  he  let  us  have  as  many  parrots  as  ever 
we  liked.  I  had  got  five  to  my  own  share,  meaning  to  bring 
'em  heme,— for  you  see  I  cultivated  'em  to  sell.  Well — three 
on  'em  died ;  of  the  other  two,  I  got  one  in  Afriky  and 
t'other  on  the  Spanish  Main.  I  got  that  in  change  for  two 
pounds  o'  baccy — that  ware  his  origin.  Ah !  that  ware  the 
bird !  There  warn't  a  man  aboard  as  had  got  more  brains 
in  his  head  than  that  parrot,— as  true  as  I'm  telling  you,  sir. 
But  the  birds  as  come  from  the  Spanish  Main  beats  all  the 
others  clean.  Why,  he'd  sing  out  *  Pipe  down  hammocks,' 
4  Pipe  up  for  grog,'  *  Turn  up  the  hands.'  I'm  blest  if  I 
havn't  seen  the  chaps  come  ecampering  up  the  hatchways 
at  thai.  But  that  warn't  all :  there  warn't  an  order  that  he 
had  heard  guv  by  the  officers,  from  the  first  letenant  down- 
'ards,that  he  couldn't  repeat  it ;  he  were  more  like  a  human 
creetur  than  a  bird  ;  and  I've  sometimes  thought,  if  they  had 
but  tried  him,  he  could  ha'  sailed  the  ship— hows'ever  that 
wouldn't  ha'  been  qyite  according  to  the  Articles  of  War, 
and  so  they  didn't  To  be  sure,  besides  all  that,  be  would 
now  and  then  say  something  that  warn't  very  earlite ;  but 
then  he  mean't  no  harm,  and  that's  how  /  looks  at  it.  As 
to  t'other  parrot— Jiat's  to  say  the  Afriky  parrot— never  an 
improper  word  corned  out  of  his  mouth ;  he  tears  purlite, 
and  uncommon  genteel  into  the  bargain ;  but  then  he  ware 
precious  stupid !  He  could  only  ssy  one  thing— only  one, 
that's  the  blessed  truth— he  had  only  one  speech  to  his  beck, 
like.  Whatever  Spanish*  Main  used  to  say,  if  it  ware  only 
*  Helm  a-port,'  or  *  Reef  topsails,'  Afriky  would  sing  out, 
•Don't  be  so  vulgar— I'm  shock'd  at  you!'  Well — now 
only  see  the  upshot  on  it.  When  we  came  into  Plymouth 
to  be  paid  off,  the  skipper  guv  me  fifteen  guineas  for  the 
clever  bird,  while  nobody  wouldn't  buy  the  genteel  parrot 
at  no  price.  So  as  I  couldn't  get  nothing  for  it,  and  more- 
over, had  promised  to  bring  my  poor  old  mother  home  a 
parrot,  why  I  guv  it  to  she." 

Now,  bad  the  African  parrot  thought  less  of  the  gentility 
of  the  tunes  he  should  dance  to,  not  only  would  he  have 
been  a  much  more  agreeable  member  of  society,  but  he 
would  have  added  considerably  to  his  own  personal  com* 
fort ;  whilst  also  he  might  possibly  have  achieved  a  much 
more  respectable  station  in  life  than  that  to  which  he  was 
ultimately  consigned. 
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FATAL  MISTAKE  OF  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

FOR  MADNESS. 

8omjb  affecting  catastrophes  in  the  public  papers  indue*  us 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  mistaken  notions  which  are  so 
often,  in  oar  opinion,  the  cause  of  their  appearance.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  some  physician,  truly  so  called,  and 
philosophically  competent  to  the  task,  would  write  a  work 
on  this  subject.  We  have  plenty  of  books  on  symptoms 
and  other  afaming  matters,  very  useful  for  increasing  the 
harm  already  existing.  We  believe  also  there  are  some 
works  of  a  different  kind,  if  not  written  in  direct  counter, 
action  ;  but  the  learned  authors  are  apt  to  be  so  grand  and 
etymological  in  their  title-pages,  that  they  must  frighten  the 
general  understanding  with  their  very  advertisements. 

There  is  this  great  difference  between  what  is  generally 
understood  by  the  word  madness,  and  the  nervous  or  melan 
choly  disorders,  the  excess  of  which  is  so  often  confounded 
with  it  Madness  is  a  consequence  of  malformation  of  the 
brain,  and  is  by  no  means  of  necessity  attended  with  melan- 
choly or  even  ill-health.  The  patient,  in  the  very  midst  of 
it,  is  often  strong,  healthy,  and  even  cbeerfuL  On  the  other 
hand,  nervous  disorders,  or  even  melancholy  in  its  most  ag- 
gravated state,  is  nothing  but  the  excess  of  a  state  of  stomach 
and  blood,  extremely  common.  The  mind  no  doubt  will 
act  upon  that  state  and  exasperate  it ;  but  there  is  great  re. 
action  between  mind  and  body :  and  as  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  man  in  an  ordinary  fever,  or  fit  of  the  bile,  to  be  mel< 
ancholy,  and  even  to  do  or  feel  inclined  to  do  an  extrava- 
gant dung,  so  it  is  as  common  for  him  to  get  well  and  be 
quite  cheerful  again.  Thus  it  is  among  witless  people  that 
the  true  madness  will  be  found.  It  is  the  more  intelligent 
that  are  subject  to  the  other  disorders ;  and  a  proper  use  of 
their  intelligence  will  show  them  what  the  disorders  are. 

But  weak  treatment  may  frighten  the  intelligent  A  kind 
person,  for  instance,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  may  confess  that 
he  feels  an  inclination  to  do  some  desperate  or  even  cruel 
thing.  This  is  often  treated  at  once  as  madness,  instead  of 
an  excess  of  the  kind  just  mentioned ;  and  the  person  see- 
ing he  is  thought  out  of  his  wits,  begins  to  think  himself  so, 
and  at  last  acts  as  if  he  were.  This  is  a  lamentable  evil ; 
but  it  does  not  stop  here.  The  children  or  other  relatives 
of  the  person  may  become  victims  to  the  mistake.  They 
think  there  is  madness,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  in  the  family  ;" 
and  so  whenever  they  feel  ill,  or  meet  with  a  misfortune, 
the  thought  will  prey  upon  their  minds ;  and  this  may  lead 
to  catastrophes,  with  which  they  have  really  no  more  to  do 
than  any  other  sick  or  unfortunate  people.  How  many  per- 
sons have  committed  an  extravagance  in  a  brain  fever,  or 
undergone  hallucinations  of  mind  in  consequence  of  getting 
an  ague,  or  taking  opium,  or  fifty  other  causes ;  and  yet  the 
moment  the  least  wandering  of  mind  is  observed  in  them, 
others  become  frightened;  their  fright  is  manifested  be- 
yond all  necessity ;  and  the  patients  and  their  family  must 
suffer  for  it  They  seem  to  think,  that  no  disorder  can 
properly  be  held  a  true  Christian  sickness,  and  fit  for  chari- 
table interpretation,  but  where  the  patient  has  gone  regu- 
larly to  bed,  and  had  curtains,  and  candlecups,  and  nurses 
about  him,  like  a  well-behaved  respectable  sick  gentleman. 
But  this  state  of  things  implies  muscular  weakness,  or  weak- 
ness of  that  sort  which  renders  the  bodily  action  feeble. 
Now,  in  nervous  disorders,  tho  muscular  action  mny  be  as 
strong  as  ever ;  and  people  may  reasonably  be  allowed  a 
world  of  illness,  sitting  in  their  chairs,  or  even  walking  or 
running. 

These  mistaken  pronouncers  upon  disease  ought  to  be 
told,  that  when  they  are  thus  unwarrantably  frightened,  they 
are  partaking  of  the  very  essence  of  what  they  misappre- 
hend :  for  it  is  fear,  in  all  its  various  degrees  and  modifies- 
itons,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  nervousness  and  melancho- 
ly ;  not  fear  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  opposed  to  cowardice 
(for  a  man  who  would  shudder  at  a  bat  or  a  vague  idea, 
may  be  bold  as  a  lion  against  an  enemy)  but  imaginative 
fear;— fear  either  of  something  known  or  of  the  patient 
knows  not  what  5 — a  vague  sense  of  terror,— an  impulse, — 
an  apprehension  of  ill, — dwelling  upon  some  painful  and 
worrying  thought.  Now  this  suffering  is  invariably  connect- 
ed with  a  weak  state  of  the  body  in  mtme  respects,  particu- 
larly of  the  stomach.  Hundreds  will  be  found  to  have  felt 
it,  if  patients  inquire  ;  but  the  mind  is  sometimes  afraid  of 
acknowledging  its  apprehension*,  even  to  itself;  and  thus 
fear  broods  over  and  hatches  fear. 


These  disorders,  generally  speaking,  an 
their  effects  according  to  die  exercise  of 
not  let  the  word  be  misunderstood 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge.  A  very  b«. 
native  man  will  indeed  be  likely  to  sutler  more  than  c:hr» 
but  if  his  knowledge  is  at  all  in  proportion,  he  w£  u 
get  through  his  evil  better  than  an  nninformed  ssaa  ssV 
ing  great  terrors.  And  the  reason  is,  that  he  knows  k-* 
much  bodily  unhealtm'ness  has  to  60  with  it  The  wi 
words  that  frighten  the  unknowing  might  teach  then  Wee 
if  understood.  Thus  insanity  itself  properly  mease  asss*, 
but  uimealthiness  or  unsoundness.  Derangement  exfua 
itself,  and  may  surely  mean  very  harmless  things.  Mem- 
choly  is  compounded  of  two  words  which  fdgniry  bftaca  h* 
Hypochondria  is  the  name  of  one  of  die  regions  of  at 
stomach,  a  very  instructive  etymology.  And  hmscy  nan 
to  effects,  real  or  imaginary,  of  particular  states  of  tbemssc; 
which  if  anything  after  all,  are  nothing  more  than  whstesm 
delicate  constitution  feels  in  its  degree  from  partsnkrsBss 
of  the  weather ;  for  weather,  like  the  tides,  is  apt  to  k  1 
such  and  such  a  condition,  when  the  moon  nteseiUB  sa 
and  such  a  face. 

It  has  been  said, 

Great  wits  to  madness  Dearly  are  allied. 
It  is  curious  that  he  who  wrote  the  saying  (Dryden)  wan 
very  sound  wit  to  the  end  of  his  fife ;  while  his  wife,  «fe 
was  of  a  weak  understanding,  became  insane.  As  eaa- 
lent  writer  (Wordsworth)  has  written  an  idle  couplet  skc 
the  insanity  of  poets : 

We  poets  enter  on  oar  path  with  glad  iww, 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and  martnrsi 

If  he  did  not  mean  madness  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  §»-•&£ 
not  have  written  this  line ;  if  he  did,  he  ought  not  to  bre 
fallen,  in  the  teeth  of  his  better  knowledge,  into  so  vein? 
an  error.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  insane  peeav  9 
of  insane  great  understandings  of  any  sort.  Bacon,  Mil*. 
Newton,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  etc  were  all  of  mind*  s? 
sound  as  they  were  great  So  it  has  been  with  the  infiaie 
majority  of  literary  men  of  all  countries.  If  Tasso  sad  t 
few  others  were  exceptions,  they  were  but  ezoepoont:  tad 
the  derangement  in  these  eminent  men  has  very  due&d 
characters  about  it,  and  is  sometimes  made  a  question,  r 
may  be  pretty  safely  affirmed,  st  least  upon  an  examistd" 
of  it,  that  had  they  not  been  the  clever  men  they  were,  * 
would  have  been  much  worse  and  less  equivocal.  C«La& 
whose  case  was  after  all  one  of  inanition  rather  than  insaa- 
ty,  had  been  a  free  liver ;  and  seems  to  hare  been  nun  t? 
having  a  fortune  left  him.  Cowper  was  weah-bodied,  td 
beset  by  Methodists.  Swift's  body  was  full  of  bad  humor* 
He  himself  attributed  his  disordered  system  to  the  enVcstf 
a  surfeit  of  fruit  on  his  stomach ;  and  in  bis  last  illness  br 
used  to  break  out  in  enormous  boils  and  blisters.  This  w 
a  violent  effort  of  nature  to  help  and  purify  the  current  «f 
his  blood,— the  main  object  in  all  cases.  Dr.  Johnson,  «^* 
was  first  subject  to  mists  of  melancholy,  used  to  raacy  at 
should  go  mad  ;  but  he  never  did. 

Exercise,  conversation,  cheerful  society,  amusements  <* 
all  sorts,  or  a  kind,  patient,  and  gradual  helping  of  the  bodi- 
ly health,  till  the  mind  be  capable  of  amusement  (for  a 
should  never  foolishly  be  told  "  not  to  think**  of  melaneh^ 
things,  without  having  something  done  for  it  to  mead  fcr 
bodily  health,)— these  are  the  cures,  the  only  cures,  and  a 
our  opinion  the  almost  infallible  cures  of  nervous  disonkt*. 
however  excessive.  Above  all,  the  patient  should  be  tod. 
that  there  has  often  been  an  end  to  that  torment  of  oat 
haunting  idea,  which  is  indeed  a  great  and  venerable  suffer- 
ing. Many  persons  have  got  over  it  in  a  week,  a  few  week?, 
or  a  month,  some  in  a  few  months,  some  not  for  years,  ba 
they  have  got  over  it  at  last  There  is  a  remarkable  is- 
6tance  of  this  in  the  life  of  king  Alfred.  He  was  seized, 
says  his  contemporary  biographer,  with  such  a  Strang* 
illness  while  sitting  at  table,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  (vre 
think)  of  bis  age,  that  he  shrieked  aloud ;  and  for  twenty 
years  afterwards  this  illness  so  preyed  upon  him,  that  the  re. 
lief  of  one  hour  was  embittered  by  what  he  dreaded  woaU 
come  the  next ,  His  disorder  is  conjectured  by  some  to  haw 
been  an  internal  cancer ;  by  others,  with  more  probabilhr, 
the  black  bile,  or  melancholy.  The  physicians  of  those  times 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  the  people  showed  at  once  their 
ignorance,  and  their  admiration  of  the  king,  by  saying  that 
the  devil  had  caused  it  out  of  jealousy.    It  was  probably 
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produced  by  anxiety  for  the  state  of  his  country ;  but  the 
same  thing  which  wounded  him  may  have  helped  to  keep 
him  up ;  for  he  had  plenty  of  business  to  attend  to,  and 
fought  with  his  own  hand  in  fifty-six  pitched  battles.  Now 
exactly  twenty  years  after,  in  the  forty-fifth  yemr  of  his  age 
(if  our  former  recollection  is  right)  this  disorder  totally  left 
him  ;  and  his  great  heart  was  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  a 
heaven  of  health  and  calmness. 


KINDNESS. 


In  the  loneliest  wilds  some  bird  will  oft  sing, 

Breathing  joy  to  regions  unblest ; 
And  sweet  as  the  soft,  balmy  zephyrs  of  *pring, 
A  tone  of  pure  kindness  will  soothingly  bring 

Relief  to  the  spirit  opprest. 

Though  carelessly  uttered  a  kind  word  will  cheer, 

And  tender  emotions  impart ; 
Refreshing  as  rain  to  the  earth  parched  and  sere 
Its  musical  accents  enravish  the  ear, 

And  swell  the  deep  founts  of  the  heart. 

The  soul  with  whose  thrillings  fete  rudely  hath  dealt, 

In  haughtiest  seeming  may  bear 
Each  bleak  frown  of  fortune,  unheeded,  unfelt ; 
Yet  a  mild-beaming  look  hath  the  power  to  melt 

The  sternness  of  settled  despair. 

Thus  ever  the  feelings  responsive!  y  thrill 
To  kindness  when  offered  sincere ; 
But  oh,  it  ia  rapture,  more  exquisite  still. 
To  mark  the  bright  eye  unconsciously  fill 
With  sympathy's  radiant  tear. 

Ah !  grateful  as  dew  to  the  delicate  flower, 

Whose  sensitive  petals  unclosed 
With  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  morning's  sweet  hour, 
Undreaming,  the  moment  of  noon's  fervid  power, 

To  which  they  mnst  soon  be  exposed. 

And  blissfully  oft  will  a  smile's  tender  light 

Bring  hope  to  the  bosom  again, 
Though  fleeting  it  gleams ;  as  a  glad  star  at  night, 
Beameth  suddenly  out  on  the  mariner's  tight, 

While  wand'ring  alone  o'er  the  mam.      a.  w.  n. 

CHIT-CHAT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

raOK  THK  CORBJESrOXDEMCS  Of  THK  NATIONAL  tNTBLUGKKCBR. 

JWw-  York,  February  9. 

The  Opera  gets  more  crowded,  more  dressy,  and  more 
fashionable  nightly.  Some  malicious  person  started  a  ru- 
mour that  the  building  was  unsafe,  and  many  stayed  away 
till  it  was  tested.  There  are  many,  too,  who  wait  for  the 
stamp  of  other  people's  approbation  before  they  venture 
upon  even  a  new  amusement  The  doubtfuls  have  now 
gone  over,  however,  and  the  Opera  is  "  in  the  full  tide,1'  etc., 
etc.  Some  of  the  first  families  have  taken  season  tickets  in 
the  opera  boxes,  (there  are  but  two  private  boxes,  and  those 
very  inconvenient  and  undesirable,)  and  the  best  seats  in 
the  pit  are  sold  out,  like  the  stalls  at  the  Italian  opera  in 
London,  to  bachelors  in  the  market  The  prima  donna, 
Borghese,  improves  with  every  repetition,  and  what  with 
dressing,  singing,  and  acting — all  exceedingly  well — she  is 
a  very  enjoyable  rechauffee  of  Grisi,  whose  style  she  follows. 

This  is  a  day  of  such  sunshine  and  air  that  those, 

"  Who  cannot  spare  the  luxury  of  believing 
That  all  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem," 

must  be  in  love  with  the  sunny  sidewalk  of  Broadway. 
And  this  recals  to  my  mind  a  little  book  of  poems,  better 
described  by  their  title  than  any  book  whose  name  I  ever 
knew — "  Droppings  from  the  Heart,"  by  Thomas  Mack, 
tiler,  lately  published  in  Philadelphia.  Everybody  must 
love  the  man  who  reads  his  book,  though  its  simplicity 
would  sometimes  make  you  smile.  He  thus  apostrophizes 
the  city  of  New- York : 

a  New- York !  I  love  thy  sons,  beyond  compare 
Ennobled— not  by  empty  words  of  kings, 

But  by  ennobling  acts,  by  arirtaes  rare, 
Ana  charities  unbounded.    These  the  things 


That  crown  their  names  with  honour.    Peerless  all 
Thy  lovely  daughters,  warm  with  sympathy, 

Swift  to  obey  meek  mercy's  moving  call, 
To  heal  the  heart  and  dry  the  weeping  eye 

And  hush  the  plaint  that  fears  no  comforter  is  nigh." 

The  credulity  of  this  stanza  is  not  weak-mindedness,  by 
any  means — as  the  strength  of  expression  and  beauty  of 
poetry  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book  sufficiently  prove.  The 
writer's  only  vent  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  affection. 
He  loves  everything.  He  believes  good  of  everything  and 
everybody.  I  do  not  know  that,  in  my  life,  I  ever  saw  a 
more  complete  picture  than  this  book  of  a  heart  overrunning 
with  tenderness.  The  lines  to  his  "  Sleeping  Wife"  are  as 
beautiful  as  anything  of  Barry  Cornwall's.  The  piece  called 
"  The  Heart  Longings,"  too,  is  finely  expressed.  A  little 
infusion  of  distrust,  bitterness,  and  contempt  would  make 
Mackellar  a  poet  of  the  kind  most  admired  by  critics,  and 
most  read  and  sympathized  with  by  the  world.  He  is,  I  un- 
derstand, a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  and  enjoys  the  kindly 
friendship  of  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  United  States  Gazette, 
to  whom  is  addressed  one  of  the  sonnets  in  his  book.  For 
family  reading,  among  people  of  simple  lives  and  pure 

j  tastes,  the  "  Dropping*  from  the  Heart"  is  the  best  adapted 
book  of  poetry  I  have  lately  seen. 
One  of  the  most  charming  resuscitations  from  the  trance  of 

I  oblivion  that  have  come  about  lately,  is  the  re-publication  (in 
the  «•  Mirror  Library")  of  Pinkney*  e  Poem*.  Mr.  Pinkney, 
your  readers  will  perhaps  know,  was  tho  son  of  the  Hon. 
William  Pinkney,  our  Minister  in  1802  at  the  Court  of  St 
James,  and  was  born  in  London  during  the  diplomatic  resi- 
dence there  of  his  father.  He  was  partly  educated  at  col- 
lege, entered  the  navy,  gave  it  up  for  the  law,  and,  after 
much  disappointment  and  suffering,  died  at  twenty-five. 
With  discipline  and  study  he  might,  I  think,  have  written  as 
well  as  Moore. '  What  poetry  would  be  in  a  world  where 
Toil  were  not  the  Siamesed  twin  of  Excellence— (in  other 
-%vords,  where  man  had  not  fallen)—"  is  a  curious  question, 
coz !"  The  wild  horse  runs  very  well  in  the  prairie,  but  we 
give  a  preference  of  admiration  to  the  "  good  continuer"  by 
toilsome  training.  Whether  the  faineant  angels  who  "  sit 
in  the  clouds,"  admire  more  the  objectless  careerings  of  tho 
wild  steed,  or  the  "  wind  and  bottom"  of  the  winner  of  the 
sweepstakes — whether  fragmentary  poetry  dashed  off  while 
the  inspiration  is  on,  and  thrown  aside  ill-finished  when  the 
whim  evaporates,  be  more  celestial  than  the  smooth  and 
complete  product  of  painful  toil  and  disciplined  concentra- 
tion— I  have  had  my  luxurious  doubts.  .  Pinkney*s  genius, 
as  evidenced  on  paper,  has  all  the  impulsive  abandonment 
which  marks  his  biography.  He  was  a  born  poet — with  all 
needful  imagination,  discrimination,  perception,  and  sensi- 
bility ;  and  he  had  besides,  the  flesh-and-bloodfulnee*  neces- 
sary to  keep  poetry  on  terra  firma.  Several  of  his  produc- 
tions have  become  common  air — known  and  enjoyed  by 
everybody,  but  without  a  name.    The  song  beginning — 

"  I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone," 
A  woman  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon,"  etc. 

— this,  and  two  or  three  others  of  Pinkney's  ••  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolites,"  should  be  re-graven  with  his  name,  for 
the  world  owes  his  memory  a  debt  for  them.  The  small  vo- 
lume of  his  poetry  from  which  the  Mirror  Library  edition  is 
copied  was  printed  in  1825,  and  has  been  long  lost  sight  of. 
It  contains — not  the  stuff  for  a  classic — but  a  delicious  bun- 
dle of  heart-reaching  passages,  fresh  and  peculiar,  and  inva- 
luable especially  to  lovers,  whose  sweetest  and  best  inter, 
preter  Pinkney  was.  Every  man  or  woman  who  has  occa- 
sion to  embroider  a  love-letter  with  the  very  essence-flowers 

j  of  passionate  verse,  should  pay  a  shilling  for  Pinkney's 

i  Poems. 
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THE  MORALS  OF  PEN  AND  INK. 
•  The  chair  and  pen  of  an  editor  should  be  assumed  with 
as  binding  vows  and  at  solemn  ceremony  as  were  the  aword 
and  war-horse  of  knighthood— for  the  editor,  like  the  armed 
and  mounted  knight,  is  an  aggregation  of  more  power  man 
nature  properly  allots  to  the  individual  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
cause the  power  has  not  been  well  considered  by  law  and 
by  public  opinion,  that  the  penalties  of  maleficent  pen  and 
ink  are  not  more  formidable  than  those  of  fist  and  dagger. 
Take  the  consideration  of  this  thought  for  a  wile-time  in 
your  next  omnibus-ride,  dear  reader,  and  if  you  chance  to 
be  young  and  have  a  lust  for  power,  write  down  mjmmamr 
for  your  second  choice— the  church,  of  course,  number  one, 
and  politics,  possibly,  number  three. 

The  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  pen-power  is  greater  as 
the  mind  of  the  editor  is  more  little.  It  is  so  easy  to  do 
brilliant  tilting  in  the  editorial  lists,  by  slashing  alike  at  the 
offending  and  unoffending !  Abuse  is  the  easiest,  as  cour- 
tesy is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  writing  to  make  readable, 
and,  as  it  is  a  relief  for  the  smooth-faced  card-player  to  Tent 
before  he  sleeps  his  pent-up  malice  upon  his  wife,  so  a  heart 
naturally  ill-willed  makes  a  purulent  bile-spiggot  of  a  pen — 
relieved,  so  the  venom  is  spent,  no  matter  upon  whst  There 
is  so  seldom  good  cause  to  be  ill-natured  in  print,  that  it 
would  be  safe,  always,  when  reading  an  ill-natured  criti- 
cism, to  "  smell  the  rat"  of  a  bad  heart  near  by. 

If  perversion  of  pen  and  ink  be  yery  blameaWe,/or6e«r- 
ance  should  be  laudable,  and  we  claim  credit  for  much 
pains-taking  in  this  latter  way.  The  reputations,  ready- 
spitted,  that  are  sent  us  for  roasting,  would  alone  (did  we 
publish  them)  sell  our  paper  to  the  ten  thousand  malicious, 
who  may  be  counted  on  as  a  separate  stratum  of  patronage 
to  periodicals.  This  is  some  temptation.  Then  we  are 
often  attacked,  and  we  could  demolish  the  assailant  very 
amusingly,  and  we  resist  this  temptation, — though,  if  his 
pin  be  not  winced  at,  puny  impunity  will  prick  again.  There* 
is  much  that  is  ludicrous,  much  that  is  pervertible  to  sport,  in 
new  books  and  new  candidates  to  fame ;  and  by  fault-finding 
only,  or  by  abusing  the  author  instead  of  bis  book,  (easy  and 
savoury !)  the  review  is  made  readable  without  labour  in 
writing — and  this  tempts  both  malice  and  idleness.  No 
man  can  live,  elbow  to  elbow,  with  competitors  in  love,  life 
and  literature,  without  his  piques  and  his  resentments,  and 
to  *•  turn"  these  pleasantly  "  to  commodity,"  with  a  laugh 
that  outstabs  a  dagger,  is  very  tempting— very — to  those 
who  can  do  it  dexterously. 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  three  foregoing  paragraphs, 
dear  reader,  you  are  prepared  to  know  the  value  of  your  ac- 
quittal, if  you  acquit  the  Mirror  of  ill-nature— of  which  it 
has  been  accused.  We  do  not  remember  that,  in  its  pages,  we 
have  ever,  intentionally,  wounded  feelings,  or  trenched  upon 
delicacy. 

The  Rococo  No.  1,  is  now  ready  for  your  shilling,  dear 
reader— one  ehilling  for  the  three  purest  gems  ever  crystal. 
Used  into  poetry — three  narrative  fairy-tales  in  verse,  ex. 
quisitely  full  of  genius.  The  book  too,  is  beautifully  printed, 
as  are  all  the  works  of  the  Mirror  Library—- suitable  far 
company  at  a  lavender-fingered  breakfast,  or  for  the  draw, 
ing-room  table  of  your  lady  fair. 

Rococo  No,  3,  is  also  ready,  containing  Pinkney*s  long 
neglected  yet  delicious  poems,  and  you  should  pay  a  shilling 
if  it  were  only  to  know  what  the  country  has  to  be  proud  of 
among  its  poetical  dead.    The  author  of 

M I  fill  tins  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone" 

had  a  smoothness  in  his  touch  of  a  thought  like  the  glide  of 
a  cloud-edge  just  under  a  star.    For  quaint  and  sweet 


couplets  of  loveHDaakery  there  are  few  boost  lib  it 
ness  this  verse : — 

*  We  break  the  glass,  whose  tarns  ws» 
To  some  beloved  health  we  data, 
Last  future  pledges,  less  dtvms, 

Should  e'er  the  hallowed  ley  snam: 
And  thus  1  broke  a  heart,  that  peart 

Ita  tide  of  feelings  out  far  thee, 
In  draughts,  by  aiter-t' 
Yet  dear  to  i 


The  following  Bryant-like,  finished,  sad 

poetry  was  written  by  a  young  lady  of 

first  published  production.    She  is  the  dasgataef 

our  oldest  and  best  Families,  resident  on  the  Hsiao. 

noon  be  like  the  promise  of  the  dawn  of  flat  not 

we  have  here  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  fsn»>- 

Thou  beautiful  cloud,  a  riorioos  has nnrnn*. 
I  cannot  think,  as  thy  bright  dyes  spate? 
To  my  enraptured  guse,  that  thou  wen  bn 

Of  avMlina'a  avkalahnna  .    mum  mMIm 


Of  evening  •  exhalations .  h--  ■■■m, 
light-giver !  is  thy  birthplace,  than  of  ssrik 
Art  thou  not  formed  to  herald  in  dwotv, 
And  clothe  a  world  in  thy  unborrowed  njtft? 
Or  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  rsiat 
To  budding  May  ?    Or.  in  thy  tobtle  tows, 
Nursest  the  tirtUnings  that  affright  tee  mriif  | 
Or  wert  thou  born  o?  the  etherial  ana 
That  f  hadea  the  sea,  or  shrouds  the  am 
Spread  thy  wings  o'er  the  empyrean,  an*  * 
Fleetly  athwart  the  untravelled  wikb  of  s- 
To  where  the  sun-light  sheds  his  eaitftst  b 
And  blase  the  stars,  that  vision  vainly  sen* 
In  distant  regions  of  the  universe  1 
Tell  me,  air- wanderer !  in  what  boraiagsgat 


Thou  wilt  appear,  when  from  the  t 
Of  our  high  heaven  thy  majesty  shall 
Tell  me,  winged  vapour !  where  hats  t 
Through  the  unchangeable  serene  of  as 
Whatever  thy  garniture— where'er  thy  t 
Would  I  couhf  follow  thee  in  thy  ft*  ftffe 
When  the  south  wind  of  eve  is  low  sod  «n\ 
And  my  thought  rises  to  the  mighty  Semes 
Of  all  sublimity !    O  fleeting  cloud, 
Would  I  were  with  thee  in  the  saJsaunfefit! 

And  now,  what  say  to  winding  off  this  ebttty  p 
such  rhymes  (of  our  own)  as  are  written  on  a  r 
without  stopping  or  mending?  They  were  sot* 
years  ago,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  music  book,  in  I 
an  accusation,  and  stumbled  on  accidentally  (a*  i 
They  may  bear  one  reading  J— 

Tis  not  that  when  I  saw  thee  first 
Thou  wert  a  rose-bud  newly  burst— 
A  flower  of  girlhood's  fragrant  May— 
Sweetly  lair  and  freshly  gay— 
Not,  that  on  thy  thoughtful  brow 
The  star  of  life  bums  paler  now— 
And  calm  the  eye  and,  cold  the  tone, 
That  once  were  love's  and  music's  own. 
I  find  thee  chanced— but  every  hoe 
As  I  would  wish,  if  tbou  wert  mine— 
Riper,  softer,  sentler-eved, 
With  more  of  love  and  leas  of  pride ; 
Thou  wert,  to  day,  it  seem'd  to  me, 
As  fair  as  woman  well  could  be. 
Tis  not  for  change  in  thee,  I  say, 
I  coldly  met  thine  eye  to  day— 
I  say  'tie  not,  that  thou  art  changed. 
I  met  thy  look  with  eye  estranged ! 
Change  like  thine  the  star  of  even 
Climbs  for  to  the  highest  heaven- 
Change  like  thine  the  half-shut  flower 
Fonts  for  in  the  morning  hour— 
But  oh,  in  that  sweet  time  gone  by, 
An  unshut  Heaven  was  that  soft  eye ! 
The  unpluck'd  rose,  the  ouatmn'ddew 
Were  like  that  lip— that  eye  of  blue! 
And  tbo'  not  mine  the  future  fate 
To  be  that  bright  bird's  envied  mate, 
WkOe  thou  wert  free,  tho*  bold  it  seems, 
I  woo'd  thee  in  the  land  of  dreams— 
Woo'd  and  won,  in  ravish'd  sleep. 
What  I  oould  die  in  dream  to  keep ! 
But  flowers  belov'd  are  coldly  scann'd 
When  ploek'd  and  in  another's  hand- 
Forgive  me  that  1  paas'd  thee  by 
With  wordless  lip,  and  careless  eye ! 


&  Every  number  will  be  embe llished  with  a  bkaptiful  stmsl  enoravino.    In  the  literary  department, 


literary  department,  variett  is  our  on! 


(Tbe  circulation  of  this  TrorTTTw  10,000  copies.) 
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WKhave  long  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  our  favourite  authors.  In  this  gregarious  world,  ten 
thousand  may  have  together  what  one  cannot  have  alone,  and  we 
wish  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  cheap — (that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  costs  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  for  a  shil- 
ling)— and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fat  and  one  thin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking.  V  ou  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  vie  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
authoa^nd  what  we  think  of  his  works  ;  and  for  our  trouble  in 
proofs^pdiro,  publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourse^reWK  of  that  little  un-missed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they  were  com- 
pletfijPont  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
denffiffl  for  them  which  might  justify  the  edition.  Against 
ad  vie?,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
to  read,  oy  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  for  a 
price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  ana  it  then  oc- 
curred to  Us  very  naturally,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true  ;-*-either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  to  the 
profits  they  expected  from  books,  or  else  they  were  nor  always 
infallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  sell.  The  next 
thought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet- 
ter judgment  and  smaller  expectations  as  to  profit,  publish  as 
handsome  and  cheap  editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
were  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  "  Let  us  try  !"  said  Enterprise. 
Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  had  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis 
--(your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader !) 
Our  dear  ally,  General  Morris,  had  also  extra  duced  his  popu- 
lar Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  elec- 
tric rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  **  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge"*  will  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,t  and  Pencilling! 
«y  the  Way  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  advertisements  will  duly  announce  all  these.  We 
would  say,  en  passant,  of  "  Pencillings,"  that  only  one  third  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  in  England. 
Tbe  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well 

in  London)  was  prined  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
which  had  found  its  way  out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent 
in  France,  evei^thajlraperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 
the  proof-readers.    The  Americun  edition  (long  ago  out  of 


print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  English  one,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way"  will  be 
printed  in  a  handsome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  presumption 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  our  own  works  at  the  beginning 
of  a  "  library  of  favourite  authors."  This  is  explained  above. 
But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  you  an  extra  titlepnge, 
that  yon  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  us  or  others,  at  your  plea- 
sure. Each  author  will  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shall  so 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  republications 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 

There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following : 


•  The  "  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge"  were  written  in  a  secluded, 
glen  of  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  author,  after  several 
years  residence  and  travel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-time  tranquillity  for  his  household  gods.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  written  in  the  fojl  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  again  into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
terval of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
flow  of  his  thoughts  daring  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 

alone  best  suited  u  •—  Js "~  -  ""J*  -  *"  kJ'  *—-—»»•»-  •*• 

book  is  Interesting 

taring  faithfully  the  charm 

toxicated  life  in  the  gayest  circles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  curious  to  the  reader. 

t  Since  published— see  printed  list  above. 


oghts  daring  a  btlel  enjoyment  oi  me  awa  «i  me 
1  to  his  disposition  as  well  as  to  his  better  nature,  the 
ng  to  himself  and  to  those  who  love  him.  As  pic- 
'  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  of  in- 


1  _«  The  Sacred  Poems  of  N.  P.  Willis,"     .    .    12*  cts. 

2.—" Poems  of  Passion"  by  N.  P.  Willis,    .    .    12J 

3.— «  The  Lady  Jane,  and  other  Poems"  by  N.  P. 
Willis 12* 

4.— "The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  G.  P.  Morris,"    .    12  i 

5.—"  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lets, 
and  other  Tales  of  his  Times,"  by  G.  P.  Mor- 
ris ;  Uustrated  by  Johnston, 12* 

6.— u  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Barry  Cjrm- 
wall,"  a  double  number, 25 

7.—"  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,"  by  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis. The  only  complete  edition  ever  published. 
A  double  number, 25 

8. **  The  Rococo,  No.  I.," — containing  three  of  the 

most  delicious  Poems  ever  written,  viz. :  The 
M  Culprit  Fay,"  by  Joskph  R.  Drake  ;  "  LU- 
ttro,,rby  W.  M.  Praed  ;  and  M  St.  Agnes'  Eve," 
by  John  Keats.  With  Notes  by  N.  P.Willis,  12*. 

9. "  The  Rococo,  No.  11." — containing  the  entire 

"Poems"  of  William  Coatk  Pinkney,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  late  William 
Lkggett,  Esq.,  and  Original  Notes  by  N.  P. 
Willis, :    ....    12* 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  these,  which  we  are 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic generally.  We  will  not  name  them  now.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  secret  of  possessing— they 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impossible  to  replace.  We 
can  venture  to  promise,  that,  (leaving  our  own  worlds  aside,)  no 
series  of  uniform  literature  in  the  language  will  be  choicer,  or 
better  worth  possessing  at  any  jwice— let  alone  a  shilling ! 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  *ay  that  we  shall  publish  in 
our  Library  series  nothing  which  will  again  appear  tn  the  New 
Mirror.  The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  are  confident,  will  be  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  Library— of  the  same  size  and  fhnpe, 
and  containing,  of  course,  the  best  fugitive  literature  that  we 
can  choose  or  procure.  The  New  Mirror  is  our  pride.  We 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  leader— if  we  know  how  to 
make  it  so.    And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  commend  to  youi 

fiurchase  and  preservation  the  Mirror  Library — for,  by  uhil 
ings  thus  expended  without  any  feeling  of  sacrifice,  you 
will  grassftally  create  a  Paradise  of  delicious  reading,  into 
which  you  can  retreat  when  you  would  be  rid  of  care  oi 
weariness. 

The  above  works  have  just  been  issued  fts  Extras  of  thi 
New  Mirror \  and  can  be \xJund  either  with  or  without  it.  The> 
are  beautifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  size,  end  may  be  had  or 
application  to  the  publishers.  They  are  sent  by  mail  to  al 
quarters  of  the  country,  at  the  usual  newspaper  poRiaer 
Single  copies,  12*  cents ;  ten  copies  for  01.  For  sale,  whol« 
sale  or  retail,  by  MORRIS,  WILLIS  &  CO., 

"  No.  4  Ann  street,  New- York. 


*Hin  be  supplied  with  the  New  Mirror  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume.  „p| 
1ST  Immediate  application  will,  tiowever,  be  necessary.  XI 


£  hi  a  proper  manner,  well  put  up,  and  properly  directed.    Address,  Morris,  Willis  &  Co.  4  Ann  street,  New  Yorkv— Clubbing :  A-  7 


r,  vouiro  *  sun, 

259  and  880  Broadway,  corner  off  Warren-st. 

(DIRKCTLT  OPPOSITE  THE  CITY  BALb,) 

IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  PANCT  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,   GERMANY,   CHINA,    &.C., 

Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic ;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
Jancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelopes,  &c.  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities  ;  Cutlery  ;  Umbrel- 
las and  Parasols  ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemens'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimmings ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Choirs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  all  or 
which  arc  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  tWir  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  herecommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sale. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy — that  the  *ame  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style.  N15 


ouioisr's  BAZAAXL, 
1T3  Broadway,  corner  of  €ourtlandt"-street« 

ALSO, 

Corner  Canal  and  St.  Charles  Streets,  New 
Orleans, 

Where  the  largest  and  rarest  assortment  can  be  found  in  the 
southern  United  States,  and  at  the  same  moderate  prices  as  in 
•  this  city. 

Thos.  F.  Guion.  Henry  C.  Guion. 


Rich  fancy  goods  of  elegance  and  utility,  for  presents,  com- 
prising every  Parisian  novelty ;  fine  English  fancy  articles ; 
the  finest  Paris  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soaps ;  dressing- 
cases  ;  portable  desks ;  English  cutlery,  of  the  first  makers  ; 
opera  lans^fombs,  brushes  and  toilet  articles  generally,  of  the 
best  quality ;  embroidered  purses,  gold-mounted  canes,  elegant 
work-boxes  and  papeteries,  toilet  and  writing  apparatus  in 
compact  form  for  convenience  of  travellers,  and  all  the  general 
variety  usually  kept  by  the  Parisian  establichments  of  similar 
descriptions ;  an  assortment  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  and 
will  always  be  replenished  with  the  desirable  novelties  simul- 
taneously with  their  appearance  at  the  manufacturers,  as  near 
as  practicable,  and  will  be  always  offered  at  the  lowest  prices 
they  can  be  sold  for  in  this  country.  French  and  English 
fancy  goods,  <fec.  imported  to  order.  N16 


WILLIAMS  AND  STEVENS, 

No.  343  Broad-way, 

NEARLY   0PP08ITK  THE  TABERNACLE, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  and  strangers 
visiting  the  city,  to  their  New  and  Elegant  Ware  Rooms, 
where  the?/  offer  for  sale,  at  prices  as  low  as  the  articles  can 
be  obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  in  thi*  city  or  elsewhere, 
an  unusually  extensive  assortment  of  Ornamental  and  Plain 
Mantel  and  Pier  Looking  Glasses,  embracing  many  new  and 
tasteful  designs  never  before  presented,  as  well  as  all  the  plainer 
varieties.    Also, 

Portrait  and  Picture  Frames  of  every  description,  and  at  all 
grades  of  price. 

Window  Cornices,  and  articles  of  Ornamental  Gilding,  gen- 
erally, in  style  and  execution  unsurpassed. 

Orders  from  abroad  executed  with  promptness,  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  secure  entire  safety  in  transportation.        Nil 
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PARSELLS  AND  AGATE, 


AxranrAiiS  fob.  im*  fob,  saxs 

BY  JOHN   C.    RIKER, 

Bookseller  and  Publisher*  1 29  Fulton*strect. 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  Rose  of 
Sharon,  The  Magnolia,  The  Iris,  &c,  &c,  at  prices  very  much 
-dnced. 

•  Theological,  School,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
d  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.  N15 


Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 

The  Subscribers  offer,  with  full  confidence  in  its  roperkmrv 
and  usefulness,  their  Patent  Elastic  Shoulder  Brace.  Tn> 
article  is  intended  to  brace  the  shoulders,  support  (as*  bark. 
and  expand  the  chest ;  giving  a  graceful  and  pleasing  outline 
to  the  figure,  and  will  be  found  indi»pensable  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits.  Parents  and  Guardians  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  examine  this  Brace,  as  it  will  be  found  to  po*&e*» 
every  requisite  quality  for  which  it  is  recommended,  namely  . 
to  brace  the  shoulders  of  children  and  others  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  stooping,  and  retain  the  form  in  an  oprtg'n 
position.  They  can  be  worn  with  perfect  ease,  being  iorro^: 
with  an  elastic  spring  back,  and  will  be  found  no  imped i roe m 
to  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  The  Subscribers  still  continue 
the  manufacture  of  their  celebrated  Russia  or  Riding  Brit. 
The  above  articles  are  manufactured  under  the  immedisie  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Pars  el  Is,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  are  confidently  reconau»ern>^ 
ns  superior  to  any  article  ever  offered  for  the  same  pnrpu»e. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  old  establishment  of 
PARSELLS  &  AGATE, 
237  Broadway,  corner  of  Park  Place. 

Where  may  be  found  an  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and 
fashionable  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Gloves,  Rendy-roadc 
Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  Linen  Collars,  Pocket  Kerchieftt- 
Silk,  Merino,  Lambs  wool,  Cotton,  and  Buckskin  Shirts  &nd 
Drawers ;  Dressing  Robes,  Hosiery,  drc.  Ac.  Parsells  & 
Agate  will  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  the  mn»: 
chaste  and  fashionable  patterns  of  Cravats  and  Scarfs,  haviite 
formed  connections  both  in  Paris  and  London  thst  will  wnrrar.t 
a  constant  supply  of  the  most  rich  and  fashionable  article? 
Their  assortment  will  therefore  be  at  all  times  both  rich  an«i 
varied.  >  1 1 


The  largest  atid  most  splendid  assortment  of  Watches  in  the 
city,  is  to  be  found  at  the  subscriber's,  as  he  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving all  descriptions  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watcheajjof  th* 
latest  styles,  from  the  manufacturers  in  England^fosJJs  er>«i 
Switzerland,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  a  larger  assorfffefuv  and  at 
much  less  prices  at  retail  than  any  other  house  in  America. — 
Gold  Watches  as  low  as  80  to  25  dollars  each.  #Watchee  an«t 
Jewelry  exchanged  or  bought.  All  Watches  warranted  to 
keep  good  time  or  the  money  returned.  Watches  an<ff^»el- 
ry  repaired  in  the  best  manner  and  warranted,  by  nyn**»t 
workmen,  and  much  lower  than  at  any  other  place.  £old  and 
silver  pencils,  gold  chains,  keys,  and  sterling  silver  spoons,  for 
sale  very  low. 

G.  C.  ALLEN,  importer  of  Watches  and  Jewelry, 

Wholesale  and  retail,  30  Wall-st.  up  stairs. 


STBZSXi  P3BNB- 

The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed  to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

They  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnet  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-street  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  New. York. 

fcr  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  u  C.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New-York." 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 
No.  45  Gold-steet, 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


FOB  AXsZa  SBASOmL 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  No.  200  Broadway,  have  for  sale  a  few 
copies  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  edition  of  "THE  DESERT- 
ED BRIDE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Superbly  illustrated  by  twenty-six  exquisite  steel  en- 
gravings, from  original  designs,  by  Robert  W.  Weir 
and  J.  G.  Chapman.  This  is  the  cneapest  and  most  highly  or- 
namented book  ever  published  in  America,  the  price  being 
only  two  dollars  a  copy,  handsomely  bound  m  velrun>paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  most  costly  English  works.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  $2  to  the  Of- 
fice, No.  4  Ann-street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 
ment. 


ET  The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  aU  the  periodical  agents  throughout  the  nnit»<4  State*  rn 
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PAYABLE  IN  ADVAKCE. 


VOLUME  II. 


NEW. YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1844 


NUMBER  22. 


Ozrs  of  the  most  celebrated  German  works  of  genius— cer- 
tcsinly  the  most,written  about  and  most  elaborately  illus- 
trated— is  the  dramatic  poem  of  Faust.  We  give  on  the 
other  page  a  spirited  drawing  of  the  hero  about  to  enter 
the  garden  where  he  is  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Heroine,  and  below  we  give  what  he  said  to  her,  and 
what  she  said  to  him.  We  have  known  more  dangerous 
logic  used,  and  lovers  quite  as  natural  and  more  enter, 
mining—  but  we  allow  for  spirit  lost  in  translation.  Let 
the  reader  judge: 

scene. — Martha's  garden. 
margaret,  faust. 

Marg.    Nay,  Henri,  promise  me ! 

Faust.  Whate'er  I  can ! 

Marg.    How  of  religion,  tell  me,  do  you  deem  ? 

Thou  art  a  good,  a  kind,  a  loving  man, 
But  that,  I  think  you  hold  in  light  esteem ! 

Faust    No  more  of  that  my  child — you  prove 

That  I  to  thee  am  kind  and  good ; 
I  would  for  any  whom  I  love, 

Lay  down  my  life,  or  shed  my  blood. 
I'd  wither  in  the  heart  of  none 
The  frith  and  feeling  that  they  own  ; 
Their  church  from  no  one  would  I  steal. 

Marg.    That  is  not  the  right  way  to  feel, 
For  we  must  all  believe  it. 

Faust.  Must  we  so  ? 

Marg.    Ah !  if  my  influence  o'er  you  aught  could  do ! 
You  honour  not  the  holy  Sacrament ! 

Faust.    I  hold  it  in  respect 

Marg.  But  it  is  ne'er 

With  any  wish,  or  desire  to  share ! 

Long  is  it  since  to  moss  or  shrift  you  went ! 
Do  you  believe  in  God  ? 

Faust.  My  loved  one,— who 

Dares  say  "  I  do  believe  to  God" — for  you 
May  this  of  priests  and  sages  ask,  • 

And  what  they  give  thee  for  reply 
Will,  to  the  questioner,  seem  a  mask, 

For  scorn  or  mockery. 

Marg.    Then  you  believe  not ! 

Faust.  Do  not  misconceive ! 

Who  dares  name  God,  and  say  that  *'  I  believe  ?" 
And  who  can  feel— feel  through  each  sense  and  thought, 
And  yet  affirm  that "  I  believe  him  not?" 
The  AU-embracer, 
The  AU-sustainer, 

Say,  does  he  not  rapport,  include,  embrace, 
Thee,  me,  himself? 

Doth  not  heaven  arch  itself  there,  o'er  our  head  ? 
Lies  not  the  firm-set  earth,  beneath  outspread  ? 
The  eternal  stars,  with  friendly  rays, 

Do  they  not  all  for  ever  rise  ? 
And  we  ourselves,  do  we  not  gaze 
E'en  now  into  each  other's  eyes ! 

And  is  not  every  feeling  thronging  now 

Through  head  and  heart  within  thee— weaving  still 

Invisibly  and  visibly,  around, 

About  thee  in  eternal  mystery  ? 

These,  let  thy  heart  absorb  till  it  be  full 

And,  io  the  feeling  when  thou'rt  wholly  blest, 

Call  it  whate'er  thou  wilt— heart,  love,  or  God, 

Or  happiness ! — I  cannot  give  it  name ; 

Feeling  is  all  in  all— name  is  but  sound, 

Or  smoke,  o'or-shadowina;  with  misty  veil 

The  glow  and  warmth  of  heaven  1 
Marg.    All  that  is  very  good,  and  true ; 

Nearly  the  same  the  priest  says  too, 

Only  in  somewhat  other  words  than  you ! 
Faust.    All  hearts,  in  everv  clime  and  sone, 
Where'er  the  light  of  heav  A  doth  shine, 

Speak  forth  that  feeling— in  the  tone 

Aiid  form  and  language  most  their  own : 
Thenwherefore  should  not  I  in  mine  7 
Marg^&o  taken  it  may  pass ;  but  yet— in  spite 

Of  all,  there's  something  in  it  is  not  right! 

For  thou  hast  got  no  Christianity ! 


Faust    Dear  child ! 

Marg.  And  long  it  has  afflicted  me, 

To  see  thee  in  such  company ! 

Faust.  How  so  ? 

Marg.  The  man  whom  thou  bast  always  with  thee  now, 
I  hate  him  from  my  inmost  heart ; 
In  all  my  life  I  ne  er  did  chance 
On  aught  can  such  a  pang  impart 
As  his  repulsive  countenance  ! 

Faust.    Dear  silly  thing !  you  need  not  fear. 

Marg.    Whenever  he  is  present  here, 
The  sight  of  him  chills  all  my  blood : 
Of  almost  every  one  my  thoughts  are  good ; 
But  howsoe'er  I  long  to  meet  with  thee, 
That  man  1  with  an  innate  horror  see. 
I  hold  him  but  a  rogue  besides,— in  this 
Heaven  pardon  me  if  I  say  ought  amiss ! 

Faust.    Yet  that  the  world  such  oddities  should  give 
Is  necessary  still. 

Marg.  I  would  not  live 

With  one  like  him ; — whene'er  he  cometh,  he 
Throws  round  him  such  a  glance  of  mockery, 
And  scarcely  hides  the  hate  that  in  him  lies ; 
You  see  he  can  with  nothing  sympathise. 
It  standeth  written  on  his  brow— he  ne'er 
Can  love  to  any  human  being  bear. 
In  thy  embrace  I  feet  so  blest, 

So  happy  when  within  thy  arms, 
So  onrestrain'd — by  naught  represt, 

My  soul,  to  thee  resigned,  so  warms ; 
But  in  his  presence  doth  all  this  depart. 
He  shuts  and  withers  up  my  very  heart 

Faust    Misgiving  angel ! 

Marg.  And  this  feeling  weighs 

So  heavily  upon  my  heart — so  sore — 
That  when  by  chance  he  but  towards  us  strays, 
I  feel  as  if  I  loved  e'en  thee  no  more. 
Where  he  would  be  I  could  not  pray, 
And  that  would  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  surely,  Henri,  it  must  be 
The  same  when  he  is  near,  with  thee ! 

Faust.    You  have  a  prejudice. 

Marg.  I  now  must  go. 

Faust.    And  am  I  never,  then,  to  know, 
Upon  thy  bosom  one  calm  hour  of  rest,— 
To  mingle  soul  with  soul,  strain  breast  to  breast  ? 

Marg.    Ah,  if  I  did  alone  but  sleep, 

I'd  gladly  leave  the  fastenings  slight, 

And  open  to  you  e'en  to-night ; 
But  mother's  slumber  ne'er  is  deep, 
And  were  we  found— I'm  sure  that  I 
Upon  the  very  spot  should  die. 

Faust.    No  need,  my  love,  for  that  to  fear; 
I  have  a  little  phial  here, — 
Three  drops  but  mingled  in  her  drink 

Will  nature  veil  in  pleasant  sleep, 
And  so  thy  mother's  eyes  will  sink 

Into  a  slumber  calm  and  deep. 

Marg.    What  is  there  that  I  would  not  do  for  thee  ? 

Faust.    If  it  were  so,  my  love,  would  I 
Advise  you  such  a  thing  to  try  i 

Marg.    Gazing  on  thee,  I  know  not  what  doth  still 
Impel  me  ever  to  perform  your^will ; 
I  have  already  done  so  much  for  you. 
Scarce  anything  is  left  me  now  to  do. 


THE  BANKER'S  WIFE. 

PABT  THE  SECOND. 

After  having  inquired  into  the  fate  of  the  letter,  and 
having  learned  that,  in  compliance  with  Ms  order,  she  had 
dropped  it  in  the  poet  two  hours  before,  the  banker  de- 
manded of  the  servant  if  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
departure  of  Madame  Dalvemay. 

u  No,  sir,"  replied  Nanette,  "  far  from  it  Madame  has 
been  so  perplexed  the  whole  morning,  I  am  really  afraid  she 
will  not  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  the  banker,  thwarted  in  his  de- 
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'  signs  by  this  unwelcome  piece  of  news,  "not  be  ready? 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  unparalleled  slowness  ?  For 
heaven's  sake,  Nanette,  hasten  to  your  mistress,  and  assist 
her  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  The  hour  has  al- 
most arrived.  The  equipage  is  already  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  hotel  Everything  should  have  been  arranged  before 
this,  ready  for  the  departure." 

u  That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  the  servant, «  but  it  was  not 
my  fault;  address  yourself  rather  to  Madame,  whom  I  hear 
approaching." 

u  Tot !  tut !  leave  us  alone,**  the  banker  contented  him- 
self with  replying,  strengthening  his  verbal  injunction  by 
placing  his  fore-finger  upon  his  mouth,  like  a  bolt,  to  oppose 
a  passage  to  any  indiscretion. 

This  pantomime  Madame  Dalvernay  could  not  see, 
though  she  had  but  little  difficulty  in  suspecting  some  such 
wise  precaution.  The  banker  strove  to  conceal  his  embar 
raasment,  and,  in  order  that  his  wife  might  not  observe  his 
inquietude,  he  approached  her,  rubbing  his  hands  and  ad- 
dressing her  with  a  very  deliberate  and  friendly  air: 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  lose  you  for  a  few  hours, 
eh  ?    Ready  to  start,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  O  !"  rejoined  Madame  Dalvernay,  M  you  are  quick  to 
take  the  alarm.  I  cannot  leave  you  so  soon.  When  one  is 
about  to  leave  Paris  for  the  country,  there  is  really  no  end  to 
the  preparations  that  are  to  be  made." 

"  I  thought  as  much/*  observed  the  husband,  who,  in  this 
remark,  allowed  to  escape  a  small  portion  of  his  vexation 
and  discontent ;  «'  you  women  are  never  ready  at  the  hour 
specified." 

"  But  you  surely  will  not  be  so  impolite  as  to  regret  my 
determination  to  postpone  my  departure  for  a  few  hours," 
rejoined  the  lady,  affecting  to  be  grieved  at  his  severity. 

The  banker  felt  himself  taken  in  a  net,  and  perceived 
that  he  had  involuntarily  gone  too  far,  but,  assuming  an  air 
of  astonishment: 

"I  regret  it?"  replied  he.  MOh,no!  on  the  contrary. 
You  misinterpreted  my  intentions.  If  I  should  consult  my 
own  feelings,  you  should  not  leave  until  this  afternoon,  and 
then  I  would  accompany  you." 

44  And  why  not  consult  your  own  feelings?*  demanded 
Madame  Dalvernay,  severely ;  "  for  my  part,  I  should  like 
that  arrangement  infinitely  better.** 

"But how  can  wef'  objected  the  banker.  "Is  it  not 
necessary  that  the  friends  who  are  to  assist  this  evening  at 
your  party  should  find  some  one  there  to  receive  them  on 
their  arrival  ?  It  is  indispensable  that  you  leave  as  soon  as 
possible.    The  hour  is  fast  approaching.** 

Hitherto  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  most 
amiable  manner.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  alluded 
openly  to  the  point  in  dispute.  Madame  Dalvernay  intro- 
duced the  first  essential  question : 

"  Do  you  think  it  amiable,  my  dear,  to  insist  upon  my 
leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  beat  is  so  very 
oppressive  ?** 

"  And  was  it  I  who  made  a  choice  of  this  unseasonable 
hour  7** 

11  You  should  have  made  other  arrangements.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  change  them." 

Several  minutes  of  silence  then  prevailed,  during  which 
our  two  personages  cast  furtive  glances  at  the  finger  of  the 
clock,  which  had  already  passed  the  highest  figure  of  the 
dial. 

44  It  is  time  we  should  depart,"  reflected  the  banker.  *'If 
she  delays  much  longer  she  will  certainly  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  the  individual  here,  and  then  everything  would  be 
exposed.    But  how  shall  I  arrange  it  ?** 
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On  her  part,  Madame  Dalvernay  gave  foil  scope  to  her 
reflections. 

"  One  hour  more,  and  my  jealousy  will  have  firing  proof*, 
and  can  manifest  itself  at  will  I  am  determined  to  awss 
the  issue." 

At  this  moment  Nanette,  entering  with  mtmeraas  pack- 
ages and  bandboxes,  interrupted  the  silence. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  husband,  terrified  at  the  eight  of 
so  many  unpacked  articles,  "  have  you  all  those  stall  to  ar- 
range 7  Madame,  you  will  not  be  able  to  leave  to-day.  1 
pray,  let  me  assist  you." 

And  Monsieur  Dalvernay  immediately  eet  to  work,  fold- 
ing up  dresses,  shawls,  et  cetera,  presenting  one  of  the  mom 
comical  scenes  imaginable.  This  strange  maoeeavre,  wskk 
she  calmly  witnessed  for  awhile,  proved  conclusively  to  as 
mind  with  what  ardour  her  husband  desired  her  danartox, 
since,  in  order  to  accelerate  it,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a* 
most  ridiculous  actions. 

"  Good  gracious  !**  exclaimed  Madame  Dalvernay, "  watt 
awkwardness  7  Let  me  beg  you  to  desist ;  my  entire  ward- 
robe will  be  ruined.  You  must  acknowledge,  Mr.  Dahc 
nay,"  continued  his  wife,  seriously,  "  that  my  presence  ■ 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  you,  since  yon.  manifest  sack  a 
strange  anxiety  to  rid  yourself  of  it" 

For  an  instant  M.  Dalvernay  was  confounded  by  the  mr 
of  solemn  authority  with  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  fesx 
manoeuvre. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Madame,  if  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  are  so  falsely  interpreted,  I  will  trouble  myself  b» 
longer  on  the  subject,**  replied  he,  carelessly.  "  If  it  pleate 
you,  remain  until  to-morrow." 

And  then,  assuming  an  indifference  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  extended  ha 
legs  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  cast,  from  time  to  time, 
a  furtive  and  uneasy  glance  towards  the  hand  of  the  dock. 

4  You  are  more  than  usually  reserved  tcatey,"  said 
Madame  Dalvernay,  interrupting  a  long  interval  of  silence, 
and  drawing  up  a  chair  close  by  the  one  in  which  he  was 
seated,  without  appearing  to  notice  hk  vexation,  which  he 
strove  in  vain  to  conceal. 

"  Oh,  by  no  means.    I  cannot  imagine  why  you  should 
suppose  such  a  thing.    Only  a  perplexing  affair  of  1 
this  morning  at  the  banking-bouse.    A  few  alight 
Nothing  of  consequence." 

The  minute-hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  half-past  twelve. 

44  Devil !"  thought  he, 44  this  is  a  complicated  affair.    Out 

half  hour  more  and  then 1  must  put  off  this  meeting, 

and  inform  the  individual  that  the  interview  is  postponed** 

44  Madame,"  said  he,  leaving  abruptly  his  seat,  "  you  must 
excuse  me,  my  time  is  very  much  occupied.  I  have  some 
important  business  to  attend  to  to-day." 

44 1  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your  occupations,  sir," 
said  Madame  Dalvernay,  rising  from  her  chair,  •*  I  wflt  net 
detain  you  !'* 

Without  farther  ceremony  the  banker  advanced  herrtedlr 
towards  the  door,  and  disappeared. 


No  sooner  was  Madame  Dalvernay  alone  man  she  threw 
herself  upon  a  sofa,  buried  Her  beautiful  face  in  her  hands, 
and  yielded  herself  up  unrestrainedly  to  the  burden  of  her 
griefs. 

44  O  heavens!  a  few  months  ago,  and  who  would  ever 
have  dreamed  that  such  would  have  been  my  unhappy  fate ! 
Alas !  his  heart  Is  no  longer  mine,  wretched  woman  that 
lam !"  ^ 

The  hesitation  and  obstinacy  of  her  busbane*,  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  wane,  only  contributed  to  establish  mora  clearly  in 
her  heart  the  sad  certainty  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  bate 
treachery. 

M I  ought  to  have  exposed  the  whole  affair,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  and  crashed  in  its  infancy  the  heartless  intrigue.  What 
do  I  say  7  In  its  infancy  ?  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  not  an 
inveterate  intimacy  ?  Does  not  the  letter  prove  an  under- 
standing between  them  of  no  recent  data  ?  I  am  to  be  sent 
into  the  country !  The  secretary  is  to  introduce  my  rival 
with  all  possible  privacy !  No,  indeed ;  I  will  remain, 
will  meet  her  face  to  face,  and  unmask  the  unfeeling  wretch. 
O,  my  blood  boils,  my  head  is  dizzy !  But  no  1  Courage 
I  must  restrain  my  indignation  until  the  fatal  moment 
arrives  V* 

Suddenly  Madame  Dahrernay  arose,  and  east  another 
glance  at  the  clock.    It  was  on  the  point  of  striking  one. 

"  If  she  should  not  come,  after  all/'  she  murmured.  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  my  husband  to  leave  me.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  he  is  undoubtedly  gone  to  inform  her  of 
the  failure  of  his  plans,  and  to  postpone  the  meeting ;  and 
of  the  two  victims  of  my  righteous  vengeance  mere  remains 
but  the  one  whom  I  have  it  least  at  heart  to  punish.  Per- 
haps, though,**  she  continued,  her  countenance  brightening 
with  a  gleam  of  joy,  "  and  what  k  more  natural,  for  exam- 
ple, than  that  Madame  Goutard  should  take  another  street 
different  from  that  of  M.  Dalvemay,  or  even  in  the  same 
street,  amid  the  crowd  of  persons  hurrying  to  and  fro,  that 
they  should  pass  without  encountering  each  other.'* 

In  any  case,  Madame  Dalvemay  thought  it  advisable  to 
be  upon  her  guard,  (as  in  war  they  never  operate  otherwise 
than  upon  probabilities,)  and  to  have  her  bitterness  well  or. 
ranged  and  prepared  for  the  issue.  She  recollected  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  it  was  Monsieur  Leonce,  the  secretary, 
who  was  charged  to  introduce  the  mysterious  lady ;  and,  as 
the  hour  had  arrived,  it  could  not  be  long  before  he  would 
make  his  appearance.  And  she  was  not  mistaken,  for  in  a 
few  moments  she  heard  his  step,  and  M.  Leonce  stood  at 
the  door  of  her  apartment 

The  presence  of  Madame  Dalvemay  could  not  otherwise 
than  have  excited  the  surprise  of  the  secretary,  who  ex- 
pressed it  by  an  involuntary  shudder  and  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, which  did  not  escape  the  piercing  eye  of  his  youthful 
aunt 

44  Pardon — I  thought — you  had — left— for  the  country, 
Madame !" 

"  Fve  changed  my  determination, **  she  replied ;  M I  have 
postponed  my  journey  for  a  few  hours,  the  heat  is  so  very 


"  And  my  uncle,  is  be  aware  of  this  new  arrangement?* 
inquired  Leonce,  uneasily. 

41  In  so  much,"  repUed  frankly  the  lady, M  mat  it  was  with 
him  that  the  whole  was  concerted.  J3ut  there  is  one  person 
who,  as  yet,  has  not  been  informed  of  it,  and*I  must  not  fail 
to  let  her  know,  as  we  were  to  perform  the  journey  in  com. 
pany.  h  is  my  friend,  Madame  De  la  Croix ;  and,  as  for 
this  delicate  mission  I  will  have  need  of  am  accomplished 
mandatory,  I  have  fixed  my  eyes  upon  you." 

This  conclusion,  which  he  was  far  from  anticipating,  and 
which  was  so  graciously  intimated  to  Um,  added  not  a  little 
to  the  confusion  of  the  young  man,  who  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  leave  his  post  at  the  very  moment  when  his  ser- 
vices would  be  so  much  needed. 

"  Upon  me,  Madame?"  replied  he,  with  astonishment 

The  object  of  Madame  Palvernay  was  not  difficult  to  be 
divined.  In  the  hope  that  iter  rival,  receiving  no  counter 
order,  would  not  fail  to  come,  she  wished  to  do  A  honours 
of  the  reception  herself;  and,  to  facilitate  this  design,  her 


first  determination  was  to  get  rid  of  the  secretary,  who. 
was  destined  by  her  husband  to  act  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies. 

"  Could  not  Madame  possibly  dispense  with  my  services 
on  this  occasion  V9  observed  the  secretary.  "  I  have  now  at 
my  bureau  several  important  pieces  of  writing,  which  must 
be  expedited  immediately.** 

"  They  cannot  be  so  very  important,"  rejoined  Madame 
Dnlvernay,  sarcastically ; "  if  so,  you  would  not  have  had  the 
time  to  have  left  them  and  come  where  you  are.'' 

The  secretary  bit  his  lips,  not  knowing,  in  his  confusion, 
reaHy,  what  course  to  take. 

*'  This  is  an  important  service,**  Madame  Dalvemay  con- 
tinued, "  which  you  alone  can  render  me ;  a  stsp  which  you 
alone  are  capable  of  executing  well.'* 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  objected  M.  Leonce,  who  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  resist  to  the  last,  "  mat  a  letter  would 
answer  every  purpose." 

"A  letter!"  interrupted  Madame  Dalvemay.  "Think 
you  I  would  excuse  myself  through  a  letter  to  Madame  De 
la  Croix  ?  Never.  She  is  so  exceedingly  susceptible,  I  fear 
she  would  never  pardon  me  for  it  No,  you  alone  can  pre- 
sent my  excuses,  and  explain  to  her  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  in  my  determination.    A  letter!    Heaven  forbid !" 

The  nephew  persisted,  however,  in  his  previous  intention, 
and  hoped  his  aunt  would  excuse  him,  considering  the  pres- 
sure of  his  important  duties  at  the  bureau ;  but  Madame 
Dalvemay,  assuming  now  an  ah*  of  authority,  which  well 
became  ber : 

"  But,  Monsieur  Leonce,**  said  she,  "  you  seem  disposed 
to  be  very  unaccommodating  to-day.  You  pretend  that 
your  time  is  so  exceedingly  precious ;  but,  since  we  have 
been  convening  here,  you  might  easily  have  executed  this 
little  commission.  Unless  Monsieur  Dalvemay  has  express, 
ly  enjoined  upon  you  not  to  absent  yourself  at  this  hour — ** 

M  Oh  2  no— oh !  no— by  no  means,  Madame.  Heavens ! 
I  wonder  if  she  suspects  anything  V 

In  order  not  to  run  the  risk  of  betraying  the  secret  by  a 
longer  resistance,  the  secretary  unceremoniously  escaped 
from  her  presence,  with  a  promise  to  execute  faithfully  her 
commission,  and  with  a  tranquil  conscience,  for  he  con- 
sidered mat  if  the  husband  was  aware  of  this  delay  of  his 
wife,  be  would,  doubtless,  take  the  proper  precautions  to 
obviate  any  unpleasant  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it 

Alone,  for  the  second  time,  Madame  Dalvemay  congratu- 
lated herself  that  she  had  so  well  stood  her  ground,  and 
that,  for  the  present,  she  was  still  unquestionably  the  mis- 
tress of  the  fieM.  Her  only  regret  was,  that  she  had  allowed 
her  husband  to  escape,  for  she  feared  lest  his  manoeuvres, 
out  of  doors,  might  render  nugatory  those  which  she  had  so 
ingeniously  concerted,  and  thus  far  so  laboriously  conducted. 
In  this  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  she  determined, 
however,  to  await  with  resolution  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my. In  the  corridor  she  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps.  Assuming  a  belligerent  attitude,  holding  herself 
erect,  her  hands  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  directed 
her  eye,  flashing  with  indignation,  towards  the  door  of  the 
apartment 

The  door  opened  and  gave  admission,  not,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, to  a  woman,  but  to  a  man.  The  new-comer  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  out  of  breath.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief,  which  he  used  to  wipe  a  forehead 
bathed  in  pemptration,  and  to  refresh  a  physiognomy  vividly 
coloured  by  the  action  of  a  very  rapid  walk.  Independent- 
ly of  the  fatigue,  a  moral  revolution,  a  powerful  mental  sgL 
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tation  was  plainly  depicted  upon  every  lineament  of  hia 
haggard  countenance. 

"  Monsieur  Dalvernay — " 

These  were  the  only  words  this  man  could  pronounce 
between  the  almost  imperceptible  intervals  of  his  rapid 
respiration. 

"  He  is  not  at  home,"  replied  the  wife  of  the  banker. 

"  Madame,  if  you  please,  permit  me,  for  an  instant,  to 
take  a  seat,"  he  continued,  scanning  each  word  as  if  he  was 
measuring  a  Latin  Terse. 

"  Certainly,  sir.    Be  seated." 

The  poor  man  scarcely  waited  for  permission  to  be  grant- 
ed, but  fell  heavily  upon  a  sofa  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment. 
The  physiognomy  of  this  individual  offered  nothing  very  re- 
markable, except  a  prominent  aquiline  nose,  upon  which  he 
sported  a  huge  pair  of  heavy,  old-fashioned  spectacles,  with 
round  glasses.  He  was  almost  bald,  having  only  two  small 
tufts  of  brick-dust  coloured  hair  on  either  side  of  his  bead, 
just  above  his  ears.  In  short,  he  belonged  to  that  category, 
which  are  usually  denominated  as  men  of  a  certain  age, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
age  of  such  persons,  who  may  vary  in  a  great  latitude  from 
forty  to  sixty  years. 

"Do  you  know,  Madame,  when  he  will  return?"  de- 
manded finally  the  stranger. 

"  My  husband  said  nothing  about  the  time  of  his  return, 
when  he  went  out" 

"  Her  husband !  Poor  woman,  she  is  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  myself  !w  sighed  the  new-comer  apart 

"  Does  my  husband  expect  you?" 

"  Not  me,  Madame ;  but  he  was  to  have  been  here  at  this 
hour.** 

This  answer  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  lady.  She  in- 
quired politely : 

N  May  I  inquire  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  Bpeaking?" 

"  To  Monsieur  Goutard,  Madame,  attorney  and  notary, 
public." 

**  Rue  de  Verneuil,  No.  90,"  added  Madame  Dalvernay. 

"  Precisely,  Madame.  But  how  happens  it  mat  my  ad- 
dress is  known  to  you  when  my  person  is  not  7" 

"  I  know  your  address,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly;  "  be- 
cause— my  husband  goes  sometimes — to  your  house— and  I 
have  heard  him  give  it  to  the  coachman.** 

«  Yes,  indeed,'*  thought  the  notary  to  himself;  "  I  know 
why  he  comes.  Your  dastardly  husband.  Madame,'*  con- 
tinued he,  elevating  his  voice,  "  have  you  been  in  this  apart- 
ment long?' 

M  Ever  since  this  morning." 

"  Good !  and  you  have  not  seen  Madame  Goutard  enter 
here?" 

"Was  she  to  come?** 

At  this  interrogatory  the  notary  rose  up  gravely,  approach- 
ed Madame  Dalvernay  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear: 

"  Yes,  she  was  expected  here— at  this  very  hour  !" 

"  How  do  you  know  it?* 

"  I  intercepted  a  letter  this  morning." 

"  Just  as  I  did." 

"  The  address  appearing  to  me  suspicious — *' 

'<  Exactly  as  it  did  to  me,"  interrupted  the  lady. 

14  My  wife  not  being  at  home—*' 

"  My  husband  being  occupied  at  his  bureau—" 

"  I  opened  the  letter-—" 

"  So  did  I,"  replied  the  wife  of  the  banker. 

"And  I  read  it    What— shall  I  tell  you— " 

"  No !  I  know  it  already." 

"  Good,"  added  the  notary,  with  an  air  of  discreetness. 


M  Then,  instead  of  exposing  the  whole  afmir,  as  I  had  a  gseai 
mind  to— " 

"And  I!"  interrupted  the  lady.  "  Mjr  Mead  bcaled  via 
indignation." 

"  My  hair  stood  on  end,  Madame,"  rejoined  Momear 
Goutard. 

In  spite  of  her  affliction,  Madame  Dalvernay  could  ast 
refrain  from  examining,  when  he  alluded  to  hia  hear,  to  ast 
if  her  interlocutor  did  not  flatter  himself,  and  H  be  ponseasd 
the  means  of  feeling  this  effect  which  is  attributed  to  fear. 
Whether  he  understood  the  thoughts  of  the  lady,  or  whether, 
being  nearly  bald,  he  thought  it  to  be  to  km  interest  is  re- 
peat bis  capillary  formula,  as  if  he  could  by  dart  means  a- 
crease  his  small  quantity  of  hair; 

"  Yes,  Madame,  they  stood  on  end,"  he  continued.  "I, 
however,  contained  myself.  I  resolved  to  let  things  tale 
their  course." 

*'  I  came  exactly  to  the  same  determination-** 

"For  that  reason*  I  sealed  the  letter  cmrafmBy  over 
again.*' 

"  I  did  the  very  same  thing  this  morning,**  replied  a* 
lady ;  "  and  I  was  anxious  that  mis  meeting  should  take 
place." 

"  It  was  to  favour  tins  project  that  I  noted  in  the  way 
IdidV 

"  By  that  means  I  hoped  to  surprise  them  both."* 

"  I  came  here  for  that  express  purpose,"  added  Mosaic* 
Goutard. 

"  Unfortunately,  my  husband  is  not  at  home.9 

44  My  wife,  too,  had  deserted  the  house  before  I  left* 

41  Where  are  they  !M  exclaimed  Madame  Derweroay. 

44  Together,  perhaps!"  repfied  Goutard,  throwing  Imaaetf 
almost  in  the  arms  of  his  companion  in  misfortune.  **  Thou- 
sand pardons,  Madame.  Misfortune  is  like  love ;  it  unite* 
those  who  experience  it  to  the  same  degree ;  and  can  yea 
imagine  two  persons  whose  rnisrbrtunea  are  mote  exactly 
similar?  To  think,  too,  that  I  love  my  wife  as  much  ss 
ever  !•* 

"  And  I  have  never  failed  to  love  and  cherish  my  hnsbsnd." 

14  Ah  I  the  monster!  how  he  always  pretended  to  return 
your  love !  It  was,  too,  by  these  praiseworthy  seatiaiena 
that  he  first  contrived  to  gain  my  intimacy.  Just  imagine 
that  to  me  he  never  spoke  of  any  one  but  his  beloved 


44  The  traitor !"  exclaimed  Helen. 

44  He  pretended  to  come  and  see  me  only  on  account  of 
hia  own  wife,  when  his  real  object  was        Fool  that  I  was, 

to  allow  myself  to  be  no  easily  duped.    He  pretended 

But  no,  I  will  not  say  it  It  is  so  absurd,  I  cannot  now  un- 
derstand bow  I  could  have  been  taken  in  such  a  snare." 

44  What  said  he,"  demanded  Madame  Dalvernay,  "  to  give 
colour  to  his  visits  7" 

44  Do  not  steak  of  it,"  replied  Goutard ;  44 1  blush  when  I 
think.  You  would  laugh  at  my  simplicity.  Shall  I  tafl  her," 
be  added,  in  an  under-tone  to  himself,  "  that,  under  pretext 
of  making  her  a  present  of  a  book,  of  preparing  for  her  an 
agreeable  surprise,  her  foel  of  a  husband  made  me  beaeve 
that  he  was  anxious  to  purchase  from  me  a  beautiful  house 
in  the  country  ?  O,  the  traitor !  Where  are  the  bankers 
now-a-days,  who  thus  throw  chateaux  at  the  heads  of  their 
wives?" 

44  Listen,**  said  Madame  Dalvernay,  who  appeared  anx- 
ious to  produce  the  fruit  of  a  reflection  to  which  she  had 
yielded  herself  during  the  aside  of  M.  Goutard ;  M  one  thing 
is  certain— we  are  both  betrayed!'* 

44  Umavmnately,  too  true,"  replied  the  notary,  in  a  piteous 
tone. 
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"  Well !  let  us  associate  ourselves  against  the  common 
enemy.9* 

u  That  is,  to  propose  to  be  friends,"  replied  the  notary, 
whose  jealousy  had  not  entirely  smoothed  his  gallantry.  "  I 
•ccept  the  proposition  with  pleasure.  You  desire  to  form  a 
mutual  insurant*.  I  understand  and  approve  the  happy 
idea." 

"  In  order  to  put  it  into  execution,"  continued  the  lady, 
u  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  one  to  guard  his  own  pre- 
mises. Let  our  houses  be  barred  against  the  ungrateful 
couple  if  they  come  together.  I  will  answer  for  my  own 
spouse." 

"  And,  as  for  myself,  I  will  go  out  and  receive  them  in  the 
latest  style,  if  they  have  the  audacity  to  present  themselves 
on  my  territory."  > 

In  order  to  realize  this  menace.  Monsieur  Goutard  made 
a  precipitous  exit,  to  regain  as  speedily  as  possible  his  own 
threshold.  w.  a.  s. 

Transited/*  the  Km  Mirror  f rem  the  Carrier  da  EUU  Vni: 
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Paws,  January  1, 1844. 

Thb  ministerial  saloons  were  open  again  last  week,  to 
offer  an  asylum  to  the  numerous  deputies,  as  economical  as 
thoughtful,  who,  arriving  at  their  station,  knew  not  where 
to  pass  their  soirees  gratuitously.  Thus  the  political  world 
is  fixed.  In  a  few  days  more,  winter  will  be  completely 
organized.  Nearly  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  noble  faubourg 
have  already  returned  from  London,  and  the  aristocratic 
saloons  are  thrown  open  to  their  recitals,  one  of  which  was 
very  pompous  at  the  midnight  revel,  given  last  Sunday,  by 

Mademoiselle  la  Duchess  de  R »    By  way  of  retaliation, 

certain  legitimistes,  who  did  not  take  that  journey,  have  in- 
dulged in  epigrams  and  bon  mots,  which  have  already  pro- 
duced two  duels.    Civil  discord  may  not  even  stop  here. 

A  strange  rumour  has  been  in  circulation  for  some  days. 
The  inauguration  of  Moliere*s  monument,  it  is  said,  ¥ 
done  without  any  ceremony.  But  there  is  nothing  very  as- 
tonishing in  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  government  did 
not  propose  this  homage  to  one  of  our  national  glories,  nor 
even  pay  the  expense  of  the  enterprise.  The  direction  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  cares  still  less ;  the  minister  scarce  knows 
Moliere  by  reputation ;  and  Monsieur  Bsmbuteau,  governed 
by  his  fixed  idea,  thinks,  that  having  erected  statues  of  great 
men,  he  must  now  finish  levelling  the  boulevards  of  Paris, 
which  still  offer  some  rebellions  gibbosities  to  the  fostering 
care  the  administration  has  bestowed  on  them  for  several 
yearn  past. 

However,  it  was  nearly  decided  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  public  functionaries ;  and 
die  reason  of  its  being  abandoned,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to 
a  formal  request  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  If  we  may  credit 
the  Chronicle,  the  prelate  and  his  counsellors  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  have  functionaries  and  magistrates  participate  pub- 
licly in  the  glorification  of  one  excommunicated. 

Such  is  the  news.  We  wish  it  might  be  contradicted. 
A  thousand  times  better  would  it  be  to  have  had  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ceremony,  occasioned  by  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  some  influential  partisans  of  the  Come<iie 
Frangaiae. 

A  brilliant  assembly  ornamented  the  saloons  of  Monsieur 
D  ,  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  faubourg  St  Honor* 
About  ten  o'clock  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced: "  Monsieur  le  Baron  Listz.'' 

Every  look  was  directed  towards  the  new-comer.  He 
was  a  man  still  young,  of  good  appearance,  wearing  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  and  five  crosses  at  his  button-hole. 


"Is  he  the  celebrated  pianist?"  asked  several,  in  a  low 
voice* 

No.  JJstz,  the  pianist,  was  artistically  lean,  almost  as 
thin  as  Paganini ;  while  Listz,  the  baron,  was  in  the  com- 
mencement of  embonpoint  Listz,  the  pianist,  was  pale  as 
a  fine  day  in  autumn ;  but  the  cheeks  of  listz,  the  baron, 
were  tinged  with  light  vermilion.  In  a  word,  Listz,  the 
pianist,  had  long,  fair  hair,  descending  in  curls  over  his  ears, 
shoulders,  and  arms ;  while  Listz,  the  baron,  wore  his  hair 
very  short,  and  brushed  up. 

Conjectures  were  stopped  here  by  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  who  overwhelmed  him  with  the  most  charming 
attentions,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  down  to  the  piano. 

A  thundering  improvisation  ran  over  the  keys,  breaking, 
in  its  passage,  strings,  hammers,  and  tympana.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  illustrious  pianist 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  baron  arose,  and  left  the  remains 
of  the  piano.  Forced  compliments  were  addressed  to  him ; 
he  repelled  them  with  modesty,  saying :  "  You  flatter  me ; 
I  did  not  play  well ;  but  it  is  not  surprising,  I  hsve  practiced 
so  little  of  late  !*  He  then  took  leave  of  the  company,  an- 
nouncing his  departure  for  Germany  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  the  baron  had  gone,  every  one  cried  out 
against  the  change  that  had  come  over  bis  person  and  man- 
ners. What  metamorphoses  there  are  in  this  lower  world, 
and  who  dare  predict  what  nature's  prodigies  shall  become, 
when  they  have  passed  their  thirtieth  spring!  Monsieur 
Listz  has  left  music  for  diplomacy.  He  grows  fat,  his  com- 
plexion heightens,  his  string  of  decorations  lengthens  every 
day.  Ambition  calls  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
he  wishes  to  return  to  us  next  year  as  the  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  a  little  court  in  Germany,  with  the  title  of 
count  Fortunately,  if  we  have  already  too  many  diplo- 
matists, we  are  not  wanting  in  good  pianists. 

The  discourse  pronounced  at  the  tomb  of  Casimir  Dela- 
rigne,  and  the  notices  consecrated  to  his  memory,  learn  us 
that  the  illustrious  poet  has  left  no  wealth  but  his  name  to 
his  widow  and  son. 

Mademoiselle  Catalani,  who  has  just  died  in  Italy,  ap. 
peered  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  under  the  consulate.  She 
was  then  only  sixteen,  and  her  talents  were  prodigious. 
The  admirable  voice  of  this  cantatrice  wanted  charm  and 
sympathy,  but  her  powers  were  wonderful  She  often  sung 
the  brilliant  and  complicated  variations  which  Rode  com* 
posed  for  his  violin.  Under  the  Restoration,  she  was  direc- 
tress of  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris ;  but  she  wished  to  mono, 
polize  all  the  roles  of  the  treasury,  and  showed  that  it  is  with 
artist-directors,  like  author-directors,  and  that  a  theatre  rare. 
ly  prospers  in  that  government  where  self-love  reigns.  Her 
long  career  enabled  her  to  amass  a  large  fortune.  Her 
estate,  it  is  said,  amounts  to  twelve  millions,  which  she  has 
left  to  be  divided  between  her  two  sons. 

The  exorbitant  exactions  of  New  Year's  day,  have  given 
birth  to  the  ordinary  thousand  little  chefe-d'auwee  offered 
to  the  liberality  of  the  givers  of  holiday  presents.  After 
these  splendid  bagatelles,  the  exhibitions  of  the  products  of 
industry  show  us  other  wonders.  Fame  and  fortune  are 
never  wanting  to  inventions  and  progress;  and  thus  our 
time  is  fruitful  in  discoveries  useful  to  commerce  and  favour- 
able to  the  fine  arts,  which  always  have  a  large  share  in  the 
development  of  industrial  and  scientific  ideas.  Sculpture 
has  just  been  richly  endowed  by  the  invention  of  ingenious 
mechanism,  which  produces  statues  and  bas-reliefs  with  the 
correctness  of  the  daguerreotype.  The  invention  is  applica- 
ble to  plaster,  wood,  ivory,  bronze,  and  stone ;  the  instru- 
ment takes  the  model  submitted  to  its  action,  and  makes 
a  second  pattern  exactly  similar,  or  as  much  smaller  in  pre- 
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portion  as  the  workman  wishes  to  have  it  In  this  sure  end 
powerful  way,  a  statue  of  six  inches  may  be  taken  from  one 
of  six  feet,  representing  every  line  and  beauty  in  the  most 
delicate  detail.  It  is  easily  seen  to  what  this  discovery  will 
lead.  The  most  remarkable  works,  both  ancient  and  mod* 
era,  will  be  multiplied  for  the  benefit  of  our  museums  and 
saloons;  the  finest  models  reduced  to  small  proportions 
without  losing  anything  of  their  primitive  perfection,  and 
their  original  seal  will  find  a  place  and  pedestal  everywhere. 
These  are  not  mere  hopes,  but  results  already  realized,  and 
of  which  we  can  assure  our  own  eyes  by  visiting  the  public 
exhibition  of  M.  M.  Collas  and  Barbedienne,  at  No.  30, 
Boulevard  Poissonniere. 

Among  the  albums  got  up  for  the  New  Year's  occasion, 
we  distinguished,  as  usual,  that  of  Labarre,  a  delicious  pell* 
mell  of  pretty  verses,  adorned  with  charming  melodies; 
and  with  the  same  title,  the  new  collection  of  Frederic  Beret, 
containing  ten  composition?,  full  of  grace,  naivete,  and  origi- 
nal harmony.  One  of  these  ballads,  entitled  BerMee,  ap- 
pears to  as  destined  to  have  great  vogue.  Two  of  our  best 
artists,  Mademoiselle  Sabatier,  and  Monsieur  Amat,  have 
undertaken  to  give  it  popularity  among  the  concerts,  and  we 
have  heard  it  in  all  the  musical  fete*  which  have  signalized 
the  opening  of  the  season.  The  album  of  Frederic  Berat  is 
ornamented  with  beautiful  designs  by  Monsieur  Marsau. 

The  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  has  just 
gone  off  to  Italy.  This  tour  is  a  new  chapter  to  be  added 
to  the  history  of  the  Prepkete;  a  history  already  very  long 
for  an  unpublished  piece.  It  is  known  that  Monsieur  Mey- 
erbeer, not  satisfied  with  the  resources  of  the  opera,  demands 
new  singers,  adapted  to  his  music.  Every  year,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  composer  leaves  Berlin,  comes  to 
Paris,  presents  himself  to  the  director  of  the  opera,  and  in- 
forms him  that  he  holds  the  Prophete  at  his  disposal,  provid- 
ed he  can  furnish  him  with  voices  suitable  for  its  perform. 
race.  Conferences  are  held  on  this  important  affair ;  the 
negotiations  are  prolonged  until  the  first  of  January,  and 
then  Monsieur  Meyerbeer  departs  for  Prussia,  carrying  off 
the  Prophet*  under  his  arm,  unpublished,  and  sealed  with  a 
triple  seal.  It  was  hoped  that  the  composer  would  grow 
tired  of  these  delays,  and,  being  desirous  of  bringing  out  his 
work,  would  end  by  yielding  his  point,  but  Monsieur  Meyer- 
beer has  bad  the  patience  of  a  man  rich  enough  to  wait  The 
director  of  the  opera  decided,  therefore,  to  go  and  hear  two 
first  rate  artists,  who  are,  at  this  moment,  charming  the 
Italian  dilettanti— Monsieur  Feretti,  at  Milan,  and  Monsieur 
Fraschini,  at  Naples. 

On  bis  return,  if  the  engagements  are  made,  and  some 
other  secondary  questions  settled,  Monsieur  Meyerbeer  may 
break  the  seals  of  his  envelope.  But  we  dare  not  yet  count 
upon  so  fortunate  an  event,  for  the  director,  before  leaving, 
had  made  some  arrangements  with  Donizetti  In  conse- 
quence of  the  agreement  between  mem,  if  the  Prophete  is 
not  begun  to  be  studied  by  the  fifteenth  of  February,  Mon- 
sieur Donizetti  is  to  commence  immediately  upon  a  new 
poem  of  Monsieur  Scribe,  called  "Jeanne  la  PoUe;n  that  is 
to  say,  Monsieur  Donizetti,  who  will  then  be  in  Vienna, 
shall  come  with  all  speed  to  Paris  to  write  the  parts.  The 
prolific  maestro  works  only  when  travelling  post 

Wagers  are  already  laid  between  the  Prepkete  and  Jeott- 
ias  la  FolU.  Which  shall  appear  first?  One  was  finished 
four  yean  ago,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  begun.  Notwith 
standing  the  good  will  of  the  director,  and  the  journey  to 
Italy,  and  the  desire  of  a  ckef*c$atu*ret  the  habitues  of  the 
opera  and  the  most  skilful  calculators,  oner  four  against  one 
in  favour  of  Jeanne.  It  is  me  fate  of  the  Prepkete  ever  to 
be  distanced 


In  the  meantime,  to  finish  the  winter  and 
mer,  we  shall  have  the  opera  boufle,  and  the  ballet  des  Ca- 
price*. The  ehorography  has  been  borrowed  from  vaude- 
villes ;  mis  time,  too,  it  is  a  piece  from  the  theatre  of  vane. 
ties,  that  hasfumiahed  the  subject  and  the  details  of  tbe  new 
ballet,  which  it  is  reported  is  charming.  As  in  tbe  rVaalsai 
<TEgnwnt,  the  first  act  is  in  a  public  garden,  tbe  second  at 
court,  and  the  third  in  a  mad-house.  Jeanne  car  JaTaaisr, 
an  opera,  a  mad-house  in  tbe  ballet— ineanity  enough ! 

The  reconstruction  of  the  opera  is  always  on  the  tapis  ef 
grand  projects.  They  speak  of  moving  it  to  several  places. 
The  mayoralty  of  the  second  arrondissement  is  to  be  heace. 
forth  in  the  hotel  Aguado,  and  the  new  opera  house  cos. 
structed  in  its  place,  so  that  the  theatre  might  have  dw 
church  dedicated  to  the  reformed  worship  in  its  trust,  TL» 
plan  was  renounced  long  since.  Serious  projects  are  had  s» 
remove  it  to  the  boulevard,  or  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  As 
to  the  mayoralty,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  hotel  Agaass 
will  be  purchased  for  it 

This  hotel  haa  experienced  many  vicissitudes  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  was  built  within  the  last  century  by  a* 
farmer,  General  (TOgny ;  it  waa  transformed  into  a  pabac 
establishment  during  the  revolution.  Several  ieatasoaajais 
afterwards  occupied  it ;  first  the  brothers  Robert,  then  Loav 
tier.  A  gambling  company  then  took  the  house,  when  the 
roulette,  and  trente,  and  quarant  reigned  lor  many  years. 
Monsieur  Aguado,  it  is  said,  bought  the  boose  from  feeJmgi 
of  gratitude  and  superstition.  The  opulent  Spanish  financier 
began  his  fortunes  in  a  small  way.  It  was  to  the  restaura- 
teur, Lointier,  he  sold  bis  fiat  bottles  of  Spanish  and  Bor- 
deaux wines.  This  remembrance  determined  him,  at  a 
later  day,  to  purchase  the  hotel  where  he  made  his  commer- 
cial dehut 

It  is  pretended  that,  dating  from  the  present  time,  e%an 
at  twenty-five  centimes  will  be  purchased  for  four  sous. 
Nothing  can  be  better  man  to  abolish  a  bad  measure,  but  it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  prosuciitj 
that  had  been  compromised  to  the  administration  of  tobacco, 
and  to  enable  the  vender  to  recover  his  old  figures,  dial  had 
been  so  cruelly  diminished. 

A  philosopher  fell  in  love  with  a  widow  as  amiable  as  she 
was  beautifuL  Both  were  free.  The  affair  was,  of  coarse, 
to  be  terminated  in  marriage ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  better 
to  assure  herself  of  her  level's  heart,  or  whether  aha  wished 
to  indulge  in  a  little  coquetry,  tbe  charming  widow  prolong- 
ed the  courtship,  and  put  off  die  ceremony.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  she  permitted  the  philosopher  to  spend  all 
his  soirees  with  her.  The  long  hours  of  evening  passed 
with  a  witty  and  affectionate  woman,  sufficed  for  his  hap- 
piness, and  he  had  become  so  habituated  to  this  supreme  and 
daily  felicity,  that  it  seemed  an  impossible  thing  lor  him 
ever  to  spend  his  soirees  in  any  other  manner. 

Notwithstanding,  by  one  of  those  caprices  so  common 
with  pretty  women,  the  handsome  widow  took  it  in  her 
head  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  her  faithful  adorer.  She  sought 
only  a  Mtuc  variety  by  this  manoeuvre ;  the  patience  of  me 
philosopher  would  bear  with  her  whim ;  she  refused  to  see 
him,  and  shut  the  door.  It  was  a  thunder-blow  for  the  poor 
man.  This  event  took  place  on  Sunday,  and  the  phfloeo- 
pher  spent  his  first  evening  in  desolation.  On  Monday  night 
he  fell  into  another  fit  of  melancholy ;  Tuesday,  he  was  pro- 
foundly ermuye*;  Wednesday,  lcrngrneditanons  induced  him 
to  act  Us  part  valiantly;  Thursday,  he  went  to  the  play, 
where  two  good  pieces  restored  his  gaiety  a  little ;  Friday, 
he  pisBSnted  himself  to  a  society,  where  he  found  many 
very  agreeable  ladies;  Saturday,  a  happy  chance  threw  him 
into  a  piquante  advantage.    "  I  was  never  more  aiaaasd  in 
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nay  life,"  said  he.  It  was  then  he  received  *  latter  from  the 
beautiful  widow.  Her  caprice  ended,  the  philosopher  was 
recalled  to  favour.  "  It  is  too  late,"  he  replied ;  "  you  have 
suffered  me  to  see  mat  I  could  pass  my  soirees,  and  divert 
myself  without  you.    I  no  longer  wish  to  marry." 

This  apologue  is  dedicated  to  the  administration  of  indi- 
rect contributions.  The  philosopher  is  the  smoker ;  cigars 
growing  dearer,  is  the  capricious  and  coquettish  widow.  In 
a  moment  of  quarrel  and  vexation,  the  smokers  found  out 
that,  upon  a  pinch,  they  could  live  without  cigars  at  four  and 
five  sous.  Some  have  learned  that  a  pipe  sufficed  for  their 
happiness ;  others  have  lent  their  ears  to  perfidious  counsels, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  tobacco  spoils 
the  breath,  the  teeth,  the  lungs,  and  puree  of  smokers.  Now, 
the  cigar  in  vain  becomes  cheaper,  it  will  never  recover  all 
its  old  customers.  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that,  after 
much  indecision,  the  administration  has  decided  to  keep  the 
price  at  twenty-five  centimes.  s.  p. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

February  S,  1844. 

Gentlemen — In  consideration  of  the  recent  difficulty  of 
intercourse  between  this  city  and  your  village,  I  feel  some- 
what in  the  vein  of  Jenks,  the  late  editor  of  the  Nantucket 
Inquirer,  who,  when  the  little  island  of  which  he  was  an  in- 
habitant was  cut  off,  by  the  ice,  from  all  communication  with 
everything  beyond  its  own  boundaries,  waggishly  lamented, 
in  a  lengthy  article,  the  deprivation  to  which  the  fact  sub- 
jected the  poor  creatures  who  lived  on  the  main  land.  In  this 
sympathizing  mood,  and  purely  out  of  the  bowels  of  com- 
passion, with  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  invested  me,  I 
take  it,  for  some  such  purpose,  I  have  removed  my  attention, 
and  steel  pen,  from  the  "  serried  columns"  of  my  ledger  to 
mis  letter-sheet,  (with  an  imaginary  notice  on  the  former,  as 
on  lawyers'  office-doors,  that  I  "  will  return  in  a  moment,") 
in  order  to  furnish  your  readers  with  one  or  two  items  of  in- 
tellectual nourishment.  I  do  this  in  somewhat  the  same  phi. 
lanthropic  spirit  in  which,  at  stated  periods,  I  contribute  my 
mite  to  the  supplies  sent  out  to  appease  the  gastric  juice  of 
those  unhappy  islanders  at  Owhyhee,  who,  though  they  are 
never  out  of  Sandwiches,  (a  very  nutritious  article  of  food, 
if  I  recollect  aright,)  somehow  or  other  contrive,  at  certain 
intervals,  to  wheedle  whole  cargoes  of  this  edible  from  us ! 
A  portentous  indication,  I  contend,  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  "  coals"  will  not  only  be  acceptable  "  to  New- 
castle," but  when  its  people  shall  (like  children  after  Sher- 
man's lozenges)  cry  for  them. 

You  should  have  seen  our  harbour  during  the  past  week ! 
The  ice-king  made  us  a  visit  in  the  early  part  of  the  heb- 
domad, incog,  (and  cogged,  and  clogged  too,  enough  we 
were  before  he  had  done  with  us !)  and,  after  quietly  ram- 
ming down  the  mercury  of  all  the  thermometers  in  town  to 
zero,  (except  that  of  Mr.  Lepean,  which  is  fixed  permanent- 
ly at  seventy,  in  order,  as  its  owner  sagely  observes,  to  ob- 
viate extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  its  more  immediate 
neighbourhood,)  went  coolly  to  work  on,  while  our  citizens 

were  taking 

••their  ffil 
Of  sweat  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  ail  ill ; 

and,  elucidating  even  the  Argus  optics  of  M  Robert  Rantool's 
**clect  watch,"  floored  over  Boeton  harbour!  with  the  ob- 
ject, H  would  seem,  of  a  little  private  shindy  for  his  own 
behoof,  and  to  the  manifest  alight  of  Papantt's  place,  which 
is  large  enough,  and  sufficiently  cold,  heaven  knows,  far  all 
useful  purposes.  However,  the  frosty  tyrant  made  nothing 
by  the  speculation ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  a  brace  of  'cute 
Yankees,  for  they  did  ••  realize"  a  little  fortune  the  next 
day, by  conveying  a  ladder  to  the  terminus  ("end"  is  voted 


vulgar  of  Long  Wharf,)  and  charging  the  thousands  who 
made  use  of  it  in  their  descent  upon  the  ice  one  cent  toll 
each  way.  You  have  heard  of  *•  tolling  for  flounders?'  It 
would  appear  that  these  unsuspecting  fishes  are  not  the  only 
flats  thus  beguiled  from  their  own  element  The  crowd 
would  have  descended  by  the  usual  long  stairs,  but  the  cun- 
ning speculators  alluded  to,  anticipating  this  movement,  had 
broken  up  the  ice  at  the  base  of  the  steps,  making  a  chasm 
impossible  to  pass,  unless  in  seven-leagued  boots.  The  ex- 
tent, brilliancy,  and  general  magnificence  of  the  glaciated 
pavement,  laid  by  the  ice-king  over-night,  attracted  throngs 
of  people,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  who  tested  its 
strength  in  every  imaginable  way,  on  foot  and  in  vehicles. 
The  ruse  of  the  ••  striped  pig"  was  again  put  in  requisition, 
and  with  various  other  devices,  (some  of  which  demanded  a 
new  miracle  to  caat  the  devil  out  of  the  swine,)  the  license  law 
was  fearlessly  evaded.  General  hilarity  prevailed,  and  there 
bounded,  to  and  fro,  jests  and  repartees,  as  brittle,  if  not  al- 
ways as  pure,  as  icicles.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  party  of 
five  hundred  men  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal,  ten  miles  in 
length,  for  the  egress  of  the  steamship  at  her  appointed  hour ! 

Mrs.  Nichols,  herself,  that  queen  of  confituriers,  (so  ido- 
lized by  Its  petite  gourmands  of  Boston,)  could  not  cut  one 
of  her  immortal  frost-cakes  into  three-penny  pieces  with 
more  oang  froid  than  Messrs.  Gage,  Hittenger,  and  John 
Hill  carved  up  this  immense  field  of  thick-ribbed  ice  into 
quarter  sections!  So  animated  and  singular  a  spectacle 
was  worthy  of  the  Russian  capital.  A  man  need  have  the 
caoutchouc  existence  of  Joice  Heth,  to  6ee  two  such  sights 
in  his  life.  If  I  had  a  pen  with  a  nib  as  flexible  as  Willis's, 
I  might  give  you  a  description  of  the  scene,  but  mine  is  a 
stiff  "  Gillott's,"  and,  if  I  were  to  be  guillotined,  I  could 
render  you  nothing  more  than  here  and  there  an  tce-olated 
idea.  I  will  only  add,  that  a  large  number  of  spectators  ac- 
companied the  Britannia  two  or  three  miles  on  her  course 
along  the  extraordinary  canal  through  which  she  passed,  and 
(notwithstanding  the  growing  unpopularity  of  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Judkina,)  they  regretted  largely  that  they 
could  not  walk,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rest  of  the  way 
with  her  to  her  wharf  in  Liverpool. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  will  lecture  at  the  Odeon  to-mor- 
row evening  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association. 
By  the  way,  the  members  of  this  flourishing  institute  con- 
template a  ball  at  Papanti's,  which,  for  the  array  of  female 
beauty,  gorgeous  decoration,  and  epicurean  delights,  shall 
far  outshine  even  their  magmfiqus  reunion  last  year. 
When  it  takes  place  I  shall  endeavour  to  render  you  a  de- 
scription. Whipple,  whose  extraordinary  merits  as  a  critical 
writer,  I  am  happy  to  perceive,  are  becoming  appreciated, 
lectures  to  the  Lyceum  on  Thursday,  the  eighth,  upon  the 
prolific  topic  of  Literary  Charlatanry.  If  he  does  not  make 
a  rattling  amongst  the  dry  bones  it  cannot  be  but  he  too  is 
"  pigeon-livered  and  lacks  gall  f  which  I  know  is  not  the 
case,  for  there  is  no  man  who  more  indignantly,  or  with  a 
heartier  scorn,  kicks  from  him  the  coverlet  of  "  shows"  un- 
der which  most  men  lie,  and  cuddle,  in  ignoble  disregard  of 
the  poor  human  geese,  from  the  spoils  of  whose  breasts  their 
nests  are  feathered ! 

A  sensible  poem  by  James  T.  Fields,  original  for  the  oc- 
casion, was  spoken  by  James  P.  Murdoch,  last  Thursday,  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Lyceum  elocution  class.  The  last 
pamphlet  by  the  Spy  in  Boston,  on  Popular  Lectures,  is  a 
clever  satire,  and  sells.  East  Nat  ia  the  name  of  a  little 
book,  which  seems  to  have  hit  the  public  taste  between 
wind  and  water,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  has  passed  to 
a  fourth  edition.    It  is  <  rough  diamond,  ill  set 

Yours  truly,  Salient. 
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CLAIBE. 

Oca  gentle  Claire  is  altered 

Moat  wofully  of  late, 
Her  springing  atep  has  faltered. 

From  its  old,  elastic  gait 
She  has  given  Dp  bolls  and  parties, 

On  which  ahe  used  todoat. 
She  wean  her  hair  in  bandeaux, 

And  her  dresses  to  her  throat. 

I  have  loved  that  winning  creature 

Too  long,  and  much  too  well, 
Not  to  mourn  o'er  such  transition 

And  seek  to  solve  its  spell. 
1  have  pored  o'er  her  lovely  features, 

Until  their  every  look 
Seems  plain,  to  my  perception, 

As  the  pages  of  a  book. 

And  in  them  I  discover 

A  mournfulness  profound, 
Her  lips  are  fixed  and  pallid, 

Her  glances  seek  the  ground. 
Her  cheek  has  a  marble  paleness, 

Save  where  one  crimson  trace, 
Lights  up  its  cold,  still  beauty, 

Like  fire  on  an  altar-place. 

They  whisper  of  consumption, 

Those  leeches  grim,  and  gaunt,    * 
That  make  her  father's  mansion 

Their  everlasting  haunt ; 
And  they  mutter  of  dyspepsia 

For  our  spiritual  Claire, 
And  they  hint  that  she  is  nervous, 

That  soubriquet  for  despair  ! 

Her  blind  and  doating  mother, 

"  Doth  seriously  incline" 
To  the  notion  that  physicians, 

Have  the  only  right  divine. 
8he  looks  on  their  nauseous  potions, 

As  life's  preserving  rills, 
And  deems  those  the  blessedeat  martyrs. 

Who  dies  by  their  mystic  pills. 

Her  blunt,  confiding  father 

Sees,  with  unconscious  face, 
The  sure,  yet  gradual  ruin, 

Of  the  lily  of  his  race. 
Fair  flower  mid  potherbs  drooping ! 

Thou  soon  shall  rear  thy  head, 
In  those  ever-blooming  gardens, 

Where  Eden  balms  are  shed ! 

Yes,  Claire— I  feel  that  thou  art  dying, 

Of  that  surest  of  declines— 
A  brain  of  earth  grown  weary, 

A  heart  that  heavenward  pines. 
And  thou  too  knowest  it,  maiden, 

Thy  hand  is  on  the  chain, 
Which  angels  flung  from  heaven 

To  draw  thee  home  again. 

That  letter  in  thy  bosom 

Is  wet  with  secret  tears, 
And  in  its  folds  are  garnered 

The  blasted  hopes  of  years; 
And  he,  who  traced  its  pages. 

When  his  sands  of  life  were  low, 
Points  with  his  shadowy  finger 

The  way  that  thou  must  go. 

That  melancholy  student, 
With  his  brow  and  lip  of  pride, 

That  solitary  dreamer, 
Few  missed  him  when  he  died. 


None  guessed  the  ties  between  y oo. 
None  knew,  save  thou  and  I, 

The  mirth  of  the  noblest  spirit, 
That  ever  sought  the  sky. 


He  is  gone !— And  the  world  i 

Seems  lone,  and  dim,  and  eotd  ; 
His  name  is  never  spoken, 

His  fate  is  never  told. 
As  the  waves  close  o'er  a  jewel. 

That  on  their  breast  is  cast, 
No  trace  of  it  retaining. 

So  hath  his  memory  past 

Oh!  for  the  widow's  garment, 

Oh!  for  the  deep  relief 
That  an  open,  fearless  sorrow 

Gives  to  the  springs  of  grief ! 
Oh|!  for  the  world's  permission, 

To  pour  thy  wild  despair, 
In  tears  above  his  gravestone— 

These  are  denied  thee,  Claire  I 

And  thou  must  pass,  in  secret, 

And  bitter  grief  away, 
like  the  boy  of  the  olden  fable 

Whose  heart  was  the  fox's  prey. 
With  every  broken  murmur, 

With  every  fevered  start, 
To  any  cause  related 

Save  that  of  a— broken  kearL 

There  is  a  leech,  whose  wisdom 

Hath  wide  and  just  renown ; 
He  of  the  staff  and  sandal, 

He  of  the  thorny  crown. 
And  gently  will  he  lead  thee, 

My  young,  and  dying  Claire, 
To  drink  of  those  living  waters 

Which  banish  human  care. 


A  HUMAN  BEING  AND  A  CROWD. 
The  reader  will  allow  us  to  relate  him  an  apologue.  A 
Seer  of  visions,  walking  out  one  evening,  just  before  twifcgfe. 
saw  a  being  standing  in  a  comer  by  the  way-side,  such  is 
he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before.  It  amid  nothing, 
and  threatened  him  no  harm :  it  seemed  occupied  with  its 
own  thoughts,  looking  in  an  earnest  manner  across  the 
fields,  where  some  children  were  playing ;  and  its  aspect 
was  inexpressibly  affecting.  Its  eyes  were  very  wonderful 
a  mixture  of  something  that  was  at  once  substance  aid 
no  substance,  body  and  spirit ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
would  have  been  tears  in  them,  but  for  a  certain  dry*lookiaj 
heat,  in  which  nevertheless  was  a  still  stranger  mixture  of 
indifference  and  patience,  of  hope  and  despair.  Its  hawk, 
which  it  now  and  then  lifted  to  its  head,  appeared  to  be  ivc 
of  the  most  wonderful  instruments  that  were  ever  beheld 
Its  cheeks  varied  their  size  in  a  remarkable  manner,  being 
now  sunken,  now  swollen,  or  apparently  healthy,  but  ehravi 
df  a  marvellous  formation,  and  capable,  it  would  seem,  of 
great  beauty,  had  the  phenomenon  been  happy.  The  lips, 
in  particular,  expressed  this  capability ;  and  now  and  then 
the  creature  smiled  at  some  thought  that  came  over  it ;  and 
then  it  looked  sorrowful,  and  then  angry,  and  then  patient 
again,  and  finally,  it  leaned  against  the  tree  near  which  it 
stood,  with  a  gesture  of  great  weariness,  and  heaved  a  «gh 
which  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  beholder.  The  latter 
stood  apart,  screened  from  its  sight,  and  looked  towards  it 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  pity,  reverence,  and  awe.  At  length 
the  creature  moved  from  its  place,  looked  first  at  the  fields, 
then  at  the  setting  sun,  and  after  putting  its  hands  together 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  again  looking  at  the  fields  and 
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the  children,  drew  down,  as  if  from  an  unseen  resting  place, 
a  huge  burthen  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  it  received  on 
it  bead  and  ahouldeiB ;  and  so  with  a  tranquil  and  noble 
gesture,  more  affecting  than  any  symptom  it  had  yet  ex- 
hibited, went  gliding  onwards  towards  the  sunset,  at  once 
bent  with  weakness,  and  magnificent  for  very  power.  The 
seer  then,  before  it  got  out  of  sight,  saw  it  turn  round  yearning 
towards  the  children ;  but  what  was  his  surprise*  when  on 
turning  its  eyes  upon  himself,  he  recognized,  for  the*  first 
time,  an  exact  counterpart  of  bis  own  face ;  in  fact,  himself 
looking  at  himself! 

Yes,  dear  reader,  the  seer  was  the  phenomenon  and  the 
phenomenon  is  a  human  being,  any  care-worn  man ;  you 
yourself,  if  you  are  such ;  or  the  seer  of  the  other  sights  in 
this  book ;  with  this  difference,  however,  as  far  ss  regards 
you  and  us ;  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  readers  and  writers  of 
things  hopeful,  we  are  more  hopeful  people,  and  possess 
the  twofold  faith  which  the  phenomenon  seems  to  have 
thought  a  divided  one,  and  not  to  be  united ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  think  hopefully  of  heaven  and  hopefully  of  earth ; 
we  behold  the  sunset  shining  towards  the  fields  and  the 
little  children,  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  double  encourage- 
ment 

A  human  being,  whatever  his  mistakes,  whatever  his 
cares,  is,  in  the  truest  and  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a 
respectable  being  (pray  believe  it  $ — nay,  an  awful,  were 
he  not  also  a  loving  being j— a  mystery,  of  wonderful  frame, 
hope,  and  capacity,  walking  between  heaven  and  earth. 
To  look  into  his  eyes  is  to  see  a  soul.  He  is  surely  worth 
twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  looking  at  and  considering,* — 
worth  thinking  what  we  can  do  for  him,  and  he  for  us,  and 
all  for  each  other.  Our  general  impressions  of  things  (as 
the  reader  knows)  are  cheerful,  and  ready  to  receive  abun- 
dance of  pleasure.  Our  greatest  sorrow,  when  we  look 
abroad,  is  to  think  that  mankind  do  not  extract  a  millionth 
part  of  the  pleasure  they  might,  from  the  exceeding  riches 
of  Nature ;  and  it  is  speedily  swallowed  up  by  a  conviction, 
that  Nature  being  so  rich,  and  inciting  them  to  find  it  out, 
find  it  out  they  wili  But  meanwhile,  we  look  upon  the 
careful  faces  we  meet — upon  the  human  phenomenon  and 
his  perplexities,— and  as  long  as  our  sorrows  lasts,  an  inde- 
scribable emotion  seizes  us,  of  pity  and  respect 

We  feel  a  tenderness  for  9Y«ry  man  when  we  consider 
that  he  has  been  an  infant,  and  a  respect  for  him  when  we 
see  mat  he  has  had  cares.  And  if  such  be  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  reflection  towards  individual  faces,  how  much  more 
so  towards  a  multitude  of  them— towards  an  assemblage — 
a  serious  and  anxious  crowd  T 

We  beUeve,  that  without  any  reference  to  politics  what- 
soever, no  man  of  reflection  or  sensibility  looked  upon  the 
great  and  moving  mass  and  succession  of  human  beings, 
which  assembled  a  little  while  ago  in  London,  without  be- 
ing consciously  or  unconsciously  moved  with  emotions  of 
this  kind.  How  could  they  help  it  7  A  crowd  is  but  the 
reduplication  of  ourselves,— of  our  own  races,  fean,  hopes, 
wants,  and  relations*— our  own  connexions  of  wives  and 
children,— our  own  strengths,  weaknesses,  formidable  power, 
pitiable  tears.  We  may  differ  with  it,  we  may  be  angry  with 
it,  fear  It,  think  we  scorn  it;  but  we  mast  scorn  ourselves 
first,  or  have  no  feeling  and  imagination.  All  the  hearts 
beating  in  those  bosoms  are  palpitations  of  our  own.  We 
feel  mem  somehow  or  other,  and  glow  or  turn  pale.  We 
cannot  behold  ourselves  in  that  shape  of  power  or  mighty 
want,  and  not  feel  that  we  are  men. 

We  have  only  to  fancy  ourselves  bom  in  any  particular 
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class,  and  to  have  lived,  loved,  and  suffered  in  it,  in  order  to 
feel  forme  mistakes  and  circumstances  of  those  who  belong 
to  it,  even  when  they  appear  to  sympathise  least  with  our- 
selves :  for  that  also  is  a  part  of  what  is  to  be  pitied  in  them. 
The  less  they  feel  for  us,  the  less  is  the  taste  of  their  own 
pleasures,  and  the  less  their  security  against  a  fall.  Who 
that  has  any  fancy  of  this  kind,  oan  help  feeling  for  all  those 
aristocrats,  especially  the  young  and  innocent  among  them, 
that  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion t  Who  for  all  those  democrat*,  not  excepting  the  fier- 
cest that  were  brought  there  also-— some  of  whom  surprised 
the  bystanders  with  the  tenderness  of  their  domestic  recol- 
lections, and  the  faltering  ejaculations  they  made  towards 
the  wives  and  children  they  left  behind  them?  Who  does 
not  feel  for  the  mistaken  popish  conspirators,  the  appalling 
story  of  whose  execution  is  told  in  one  of  D'Israeli's  books, 
with  that  godlike  woman  in  it,  who  is  never  to  be  passed 
over  when  it  is  mentioned  ?  Who  does  not  feel  for  the  mas- 
sacres of  St  Bartholomew,  of  Ireland,  of  Sicily,  of  any 
place ;  and  the  more  because  they  are  perpetrated  by  men 
upon  their  fellow-creatures,  the  victims  and  victim-makers 
of  pitable  mistake  ?  The  world  are  finding  out  that  mistake ; 
and  not  again  in  a  hurry,  we  trust,  will  anything  like  it  be 
repeated  among  civilised  people.  All  are  learning  to  make 
allowance  for  one  another:  but  we  must  not  forget,  among 
our  lessons,  that  the  greatest  allowances  axe  to  be  made  for 
those  who  suffer  the  most  Also,  the  greatest  number  of 
reflections  should  be  made  for  them. 

Blessings  on  the  progress  of  reflection  and  knowledge, 
which  made  that  great  meeting  we  speak  of  as  quiet  as  it 
was !  We  have  received  many  letters  from  friends  and  cor- 
respondents on  the  setting  up  of  this  paper  for  which  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful ;  but  not  one  which  has  pleased 
us  so  much  (nor,  we  are  sure,  with  greater  leave  from  the 
rest  to  be  pleased)  than  a  communication  from  our  old 
"  Tatler"  friend,  S.  W.  H.  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  saw 
a  copy  of  it  in  the  bands  of  "  one  of  the  sturdiest"  of  trades' 
unions,  who  was  "  reading  it  as  he  marched  along ;"  and 
who  (adds  our  correspondent)  "  could  hardly  be  thinking  of 
burning  down  half  London,  even  if  the  government  did  con- 
tinue bent  noon  not  receiving  his  petition." 

May  we  ever  be  found  in  such  hands  on  such  occasions. 
It  will  do  harm  to  nobody  in  the  long  run ;  will  prevent  no* 
final  good ;  and  assuredly  encourage  no  injustice,  final  or 
intermediate.  "  To  sympathise  with  all"  is  an  old  motto  on 
our  flag.  None,  therefore,  can  be  omitted  in  our  sympathy ; 
and  assuredly  not  those  who  compose  the  greatest  part  of 
all.  If  we  did  not  feel  for  them  as  we  do,  we  should  not 
feel  for  their  likenesses  in  more  prosperous  shapes. 

We  had  thought  of  saying  something  upon  crowds  under 
other  circumstances,  such  as  crowds  at  theatres,  and  in 
churches,  crowds  at  executions,  crowds  on  holidays,  &c. ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  immediate  ground  of  our  reflections 
has  absorbed  us.  We  will  close  this  article  however,  with 
one  of  the  most  appalling  descriptions  of  a  crowd  under 
circumstances  of  exasperation,  that  our  memory  refers  us  to. 
On  sending  for  the  book  that  contains  it  to  the  circulating 
library,  (for  though  too  like  the  truth,  it  is  a  work  of  fiction  J 
we  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  well  written,  or  simple  in  its 
intensity,  as  our  recollections  had  fancied  it  Nothing  had 
remained  in  our  memory  but  the  roar  of  the  multitude,  the 
violence  of  a  moment,  and  a  shapeless  remnant  of  a  body. 
But  the  passage  is  still  very  striking.  Next  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  finding  ourselves  read  by  the  many,  is  the  discovery 
that  our  paper  finds  its  way  into  certain  accomplished  and 
truly  gentlemanly  hands,  very  fit  to  grapple,  in  the  best  and 
most  kindly  manner,  with  those  many ;  and  to  these,  an 
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extract  at  this  time  of  iky,  from  Monk  Lewie's  novel*  will 
hare  m  private  as  well  as  pubbe  interact. 

The  author  is  speaking  of  an  sJtoss,  who  has  been  guilty 
of  the  destruction  of  a  nun  under  cirenmstaacoa  of  gnat 
cruelty.  An  infhriated  multitude  destroy  bar,  under  cireum- 
atancea  of  great  cruelty  on  their  own  parte ;  and  a  lesson, 
we  conceive  »  here  read,  both  to  those  who  exaspen 
crowd!  of  people,  and  to  the  crowds  mat,  efcajsrt  befw  teey 
ere  ewer*  •/  it,  reduce  a  fellow-creature  to  a  maai  of  un 
sightliness.  For,  though  vengeance  was  here  intended,  and 
perhaps  death  (which  ia  what  we  had  not  exactly  supposed, 
from  our  reeotleetion  of  me  passage,)  yet  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  writer  wished  ua  to  understand  ss  much,  however 
violent  the  mob  may  have  become  by  dint  of  finding  they 
had  gone  so  far ;  and  what  we  wieh  to  intimate  is,  mat  a 
human  being  may  be  seised  by  his  angry  feUow-ereatures, 
and  by  dint  of  being  pulled  hither  and  thither,  and  struck  at, 
even  with  no  direct  mortal  intentions  on  their  parts,  be  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  a  few  frightful  moments  to  a  condi- 
tion, which,  in  the  present  reflecting  stats  of  the  communi- 
ty, would  equally  nil  with  remorse  the  parties  that  regarded 
it,  on  either  Me,  the  one  from  not  taking  care  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  and  the  other  from  not  considering  how  far 
their  resentment  of  it  might  lead  j— a  mistake  from  which, 
thank  heaven,  the  good  sense  and  precautions  of  both  par- 
ties saved  them  on  the  occasion  we  allude  to. 

"  St.  Ursula's  narrative,*  says  Mr.  Lewis,  speaking  of  a 
nun  who  had  taken  part  against  the  abbess,  and  who  was 
relating  her  cruelty  to  the  people,  "  created  horror  and  sur. 
prise  throughout;  but  when  she  related  the  Inhuman  mur- 
der  of  Agnes,  the  indignation  of  the  mob  was  so  audibly 
testified,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  hear  the  conclusion. 
This  confusion  increased  with  every  moment.  At  length  a 
multitude  of  voices  exclaimed,  mat  the  prioress  should  be 
given  up  to  their  fury.  To  this  Don  Ramiret  positively  re. 
fused  to  consent  Even  Lorenzo  bade  the  people  remember 
that  she  had  undergone  no  trial,  and  advised  them  to  leave 
her  punishment  to  the  Inquisition.  All  representations  were 
fruitless ;  the  disturbance  grew  still  more  violent,  and  the 
populace  more  exasperated.  In  vain  did  Ramirez  attempt 
to  convey  his  prisoner  out  of  the  throng.  Wherever  he 
turned,  a  band  of  rioters  barred  his  passage,  and  demanded 
her  being  delivered  over  to  them  more  loudly  than  before. 
Ramirez  ordered  his  attendants  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
multitude.  Oppressed  by  numbers,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  draw  their  swords.  He  threatened  the  mob  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition :  but,  in  this  moment  of 
popular  frenzy,  even  mis  dreadful  name  had  lost  its  effect. 
Though  regret  for  his  sister  made  him  look  upon  the  prioress 
with  abhorrence,  Lorenzo  could  not  help  pitying  a  woman  in 
a  situation  so  terrible ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions  mnd 
those  of  the  duke,  of  Don  Ramirez  and  the  archers,  the  peo- 
ple continued  to  press  onwards.  They  forced  a  passage 
through  the  guards  who  protected  their  destined  victim, 
dragged  her  from  her  shelter,  and  proceeded  to  take  upon 
her  a  most  summary  and  cruel  vengeance.  Wild  with  tor- 
ror,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  the  wretched  wo- 
man shrieked  for  a  moment's  mercy ;  she  protested  mat  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Agnes,  and  could  clear  herself 
from  suspicion  beyond  the  power  of  doubt  The  rioters 
heeded  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  barbarous  ven- 
geance. They  refused  to  listen  to  her ;  they  showed  her 
every  sort  of  insult,  loaded  her  with  mud  and  filth,  and  call. 
ed  her  by  the  most  opprobrious  appellations.  'They  tore  her 
one  from  another,  and  each  new  tormentor  was  more  savage 
than  the  former.  They  stifled  with  howls  and  execrations 
her  shrill  cries  for  mercy,  and  dragged  her  through  the  streets, 


spurning  her,  trampling  her,  and 
species  of  cruelty  which  bate  or  vindictive  rnryeooU  anas 
At  length  a  flint,  aimed  by  some  welLdirceted  bassd,  ssnad 
her  full  upon  the  temple.  She  sank  upon  the  gpMid  banted 
blood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  terminated  her  mJsjersblc  exan 
ence.  Tet  though  she  no  longer  felt  their  menltj,  the  rise* 
still  exercised  their  impotent  rage  upon  the)  fistic—  beer 
They  beat  it,  trod  upon  it,  and  ilLused  it,  mi  it  I 
more  than  a  mass  of  flesh,  unsightly, 


DANCING  AND  DANOTSXta 
While  Tory  genius  boasts  of  its  poetic  Wilson,  and  ts- 
tbology  of  another,  and  the  fine  arts  of  Wilson  *•  the  Eur  >i 
Claude,"  the  minor  graces  insist  upon  having  their  Wm 
too  in  the  person  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  as£  * 
of  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  inductor  of  ladies  and  gesir. 
men  into  the  shapely  and  salutary  art  of  dancing:. 

This  old,  though  doubtless  at  the  same  tune  cver-ycrsy 
acquaintance  of  ours,  who  has  done  us  the  honour  is 
several  years  past  of  making  us  acquainted  with  bis  zrore- 
ments,  and  inviting  us  to  his  balls,  which  it  has  not  ben 
our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend,  always  sends  ns,  «is 
his  invitations,  a  placard  of  equal  wit  and  dimensions,  a 
which  he  takes  patriotic  occasion  to  set  forth  the  vtrtaes  af 
his  art  He  does  not  affect  to  despise  its  ordinary  profs, 
income-wards.  That  would  be  a  want  of  candour,  unbel- 
ting the  entireness  of  his  wisdom.  On  the  contrary,  dancia? 
being  a  liberal  art,  he  is  studious  to  inculcate  an  eqoaSr 
liberal  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in- 
debted to  it  But  being  a  man  of  a  reflective  tan;  of  fee. 
and  great  animal  spirits,  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  shovia; 
how  good  his  art  is  for  the  happiness  as  well  as  die  grace*  <f 
his  countrymen — how  it  renders  them  light  of  spirit  as  we'. 
as  body,  shakes  melancholy  out  at  their  livers,  and  will  cot 
at  all  suffer  them  to  be  gouty.  Nay,  he  says  it  is  their  om 
faults  if  they  grow  old. 

We  hardly  dare  to  introduce,  abruptly,  the  remarks  on 
this  head  which  form  the  commencement  of  his  presett 
year's  Expos  i.  But  the  energy  of  Mr.  WHaon'S  ptolaa- 
thropy  forces  its  way  through  his  elegance ;  the  good  to  V 
done  is  a  greater  thing  in  his  mind,  even  than  the  grata 
with  which  he  invests  it ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  question. 
"  Why  don't  everybody  dance r*  he  says,  in  a  passion  of 
sincerity  which  sweeps  objection  away  with  it, — "  Becaeat 
the  English  prefer  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  sedentarr 
amusements,  with  their  gout,  apoplexy,  shortness  of  breata, 
spindle-shanks,  and  rum-puncheon  bellies,1*  (pardon  us,  0 
Bacchus  of  Anscreon !)  M  to  the  more  wholesome  as* 
healthy  recreation  of  dancing.  If  you  ask  a-pesson  of  fifty 
(sayshe)totakeadancettheusodreplyis,<Mydancmge^ 
are  gone  by ;  itfs  not  fit  amusement  far  people  of  my  met 
of  life,"  and  such  like  idle  cant :  for  idle  cant  it  really  is,  si 
these  pretences  are  either  mads  as  excuses  for  idleness  or 
to  comply  with  the  osttal  fastidious  customs  of  the  day. 
They  manage  things  better  in  France,  as  Yerkk  says;  far 
it  would  be  quke  as  difficult,  amongst  that  polite  and  social 
people,  to  find  a  person  of  fifty  who  did  not  dance,  as  it  a 
in  gloomy,  cold,  calculating  Old  England,  to  find  one  whs 
has  good  sense  enough  to  laugh  at  these  fastidious  notions, 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  social  animal  spirits  to  share  in  tan 
polite  and  exhilarating  amusement.  Moreover,  if  we  want- 
ed a  sanction  to  continue  to  dance  as  long  as  we  are  able, 
I  could  here  give  a  hat  (had  I  room)  of  a  hundred  eminent 
persons  who  did  not  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  dance,  even 
at  a  very  advanced  age ;  amongst  the  number,  Socrates,  one 
of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  philosophers  that  ever  bved, 
used  to  dance  for  his  exercise  and  amusement  when  he  was 
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upwards  of  seventy.  Read  this,  ye  gourmands  end  oard- 
ptayere  of  fifty;  and  if  you  are  wise,  end  would  leave  tbe 
gout,  and  a  thousand  other  ills  beside  you,  come  and  evert 
a  tee  vrim  me,  at  18,  Brby-stiect  Hatton^arfen : 

u  For  you'll  meet  many  there,  who  to  doctora  ne'er  go, 
Who  enjoy  health  and  spirit,  from  ■porting  a  toe ; 
Who  neither  want  powder,  pill,  mixture,  nor  lotion, 
But  a  partner  and  fiddle  to  set  them  in  motion. 

Truly,  we  fear  that  the  tip-end  of  Mr.  Wilson's  indignant 
bow  strikes  hard  upon  many  a  venerable  gout;  and  that 
these  dancing  philosophers  of  Kirby-street  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  great  many  otherwise  sage  people  who  take  pills 
instead  of  exercise,  and  think  to  substitute  powders  and  lo- 
tions for  those  more  ancient  usages,  yclept  the  laws  of  the 
universe.     Such,  as  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us,  was  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates.  There  can  bono  doubt  of  it ;  it  was  the  philoso- 
pby  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  Greeks,  with  whom  dancing 
formed  a  part  of  their  very  worship,  and  who  had  figures 
accordingly,  fit  to  go  to  church,  and  thank  heaven  with. 
Bacchus  himself,  with  them,  was  a  dancer,  and  a  slender, 
waisted  young  gentleman.    Such  was  also  the  philosoply  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  brother  poet,  Soame  Jenyns,  a  lively  old  gentle, 
man  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  a.  poem  on  the  "  Ait  of 
Dancing,"  from  which  Mr.  Wilson  should  give  us  some  ex. 
tracts  in  his  next  placard  ;  (we  wish  we  had  it  by  us ;)  and 
what  is  curious,  and  shows  how  accustomed  these  salutary 
sages  are  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  whole  human  being, 
spiritual  as  well  ae  bodily,  Mr.  Jenyns  had  a  poetical  pre- 
cursor on  that  subject,  who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
chief-justice  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, — Sir  John  Davies, 
and  who,  like  himself,  wrote  also  on  religious  matters,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul    Sir  John,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  sufficiently  practised  his  own  precepts,  for  he 
died  of  apoplexy  at  fifty-seven — a  very  crude  and  juvenile 
age  according  to  Mr.  Wilson.    But  then  he  was  a  lawyer, 
and  injudicious  enough  to  be  a  judge, — to  sit  bundled  up 
in  cloth  and  ermine,  instead  of  dancing  in  a  "  light  cymar." 
Again,  there  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  chancellor  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have  absolutely  danced 
himself  into  that  venerable  position,  through  a  aeries  of  ex- 
traordinary steps  of  court  favour,  commencing  in  a  ball, 
room, — and  not  improbably  either ;  for,  like  some  of  his 
great  brethren  in  that  office,  Sir  Christopher  appears  to  have 
been  a  truly  universal  genius,  able,  "  like  the  elephant's 
trunk,"  to  pick  up  his  pin  as  well  as  knock  down  his  tiger j 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  sovereigns  sometimes  get 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  profouader  faculties  of  a  men,  through 
the  medium  of  his  more  entertaining  ones.    The  chancellor, 
however,  appears  to  have  turned  his  dancing  to  no  better 
account,  ultimately,  than  the  justice ;  for  they  say  he  died 
prematurely  of  a  broken  heart,  because  the  queen  pressed 
him  for  a  debt,— an  end  worthier  of  a  courtier  than  of  a 
sage  and  dancer.    This  it  is  to  acquire  legal  habits,  and 
"  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  even  to  one*s- 
selC    Hatton  should  have  been  above  his  law,  and  stuck  to 
his  legs, — to  his  natural  understanding,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
would  call  it ;  and  then  nothing  would  have  overthrown 
him.     Gray,  with  a  poet's   license,  represents  him  ss 
dancing  after  he  was  chancellor.    It  is  a  pity  it  was  net  true. 

My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  bmwb ; 
His  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
Hia  high-crown'd  hat  and  satin  doublet 
Moved  the  stoat  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it 

Sir  Christopher  bequeathed  ms  name  to  Hatton-garden ; 
so  that  Mr.  Wilson  resides  in  a  fit  neighbourhood,  and 
doubtless  has  visions  ef  cavaliers  and  maids  of  honour  in 
ruftm,"  sporting  their  toes*' through  his  dream*  by  night 


Our  artist's  vindication  of  the  juvenility  of  dancers  at  fifty, 
reminds  us  of  a  pleasant  realisation  we  experienced  the 
other  day  of  a  stage  joke— nay,  of  a  great  improvement  on 
it— a  Romance  of  Real  life?  In  one  of  Cohans'*  farces* 
an  old  man  hearing  another  called  old,  and  tmderstanding 
he  was  only  forty,  exclaims  '*  Forty !  quite  a  boy  ^  We 
heard  Una  opinion  pronounced  upon  a  man  of  sisfy  by  an 
old  gentleman,  who,  we  suppose,  must  be  eighty,  or  there- 
abouts. It  was  in  an  omnibus,  in  which  he  was  returning 
from  a  city  dinner,  jovial  and  toothless,  his  rosy  gills  gracing 
his  white  locks ;  an  Anacreon  in  broad-doth.  Some  friend  of 
his  was  telling  him  of  the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  and  in 
answer  to  his  question  respecting  the  cause  of  it,  said  he  did 
not  know,  but  that  the  deceased  was  **  sixty  yean  of  age." 
The  remark  seemed  hardly  to  be  an  indiscretion  in  the  ears 
of  the  venerable  old  boy,  he  considered  it  so  very  inapplica- 
ble. "  Sixty !"  cried  he,  with  a  lisp  that  was  really  robust; 
"  well,  that's  nothing,  you  know,  compared  with  life.  Why, 
be  was  quite  a  boy." 

Wilton*— This  must  have  been  a  dancer. 
Seer^-Or  a  rider. 

TC— Weu,  horseback  is  a  kind  of  dancing. 
Seer^-Or  a  walker. 

W. — Well,  walking  ie  dancing  too;  that  is  to  say,  good 
walking.  Yon  know,  my  dear  sir,  people  are  said  to  "  walk 
a  minuet* 
jSmtv— But  they  say  dancers  are  not  good  walkeia. 
W* — How!  Dancers  not  good  walkers!!  It  is  true, 
I  mast  allow  in  candour,  that  some  professional  dancers  are 
apt  to  turn  out  their  toes  a  little  too  much ;  bnt  not  eH, 
my  dear  sir— not  the  beet:  and,  as  to  dancers  in  general,  I 
will  affirm,  meo  periculo,  ae  the  philosopher  says,  they  walk 
exquisitely— a  merveiUe.  Come  and  see  my  dancers  walk- 
ing into  the  ball-room,  or  my  new  dance  of  the  M  Rival 
Beauties  f  "  thirty  young  ladies,"  sir,  all  moving  to  the 
sweet  and  peaceful  battle  at  once.  See  how  they  walk, 
my  dear  sir.    Yon  would  never  forget  it 

Seer. — I  shall  never  forget  it,  as  it  is,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  see 
it,  in  imagination,  painted  in  the  beautiful  red  letters  of  year 
placard,  and  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  a  man  in  request 
for  Richmond  parties,  and  records  of  it  in  verse. 

Here  Mr.  Wilson  finishes  tbe  dialogue  with  a  bow,  to 
which  it  would  be  bad  taste  and  an  anti-climax  to  reply. 
There  is  a  final  and  triumphant  silence  ef  eloquence,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  said. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  dancers  of  fifty  are  a  very  different  sort  of  quinquagena- 
rians from  sitters  of  fifty,  and  that  men  ef  the  same  age 
often  resemble  each  other  in  no  other  respect  «  The  same 
is  not  the  same.1'  Some  people  may  even  be  said  to  have  begun 
hfe  over  again,  at  a  time  when  the  dissipated  and  the  sullen  are 
preparing  to  give  it  up,  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  such 
cases  as  those  of  Old  Parr.  Marmontel—  a  man  of  letters,  of 
taste  and  fancy,  and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of 
no  wary  coarse  organisation— married  at  fifty-six,  and,  after 
living  happily  with  a  family  born  to  him,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  Bnt,  though  a  man  of  letters,  and  living  at 
a  period  when  there  was  great  license  of  mannera,  to  which 
his  own  had  formed  no  very  rigid  exception— he  had  led* 
upon  the  whole,  a  natural  life,  and  was  temperate.  Besides! 
Nature  is  very  indulgent  to  those  who  do  not  viotendy  con- 
tradict her  with  artificial  habits,  excesses  of  the  table,  or 
sullen  thought*.  She  hates  alike  the  extremes,  not  of  cheer* 
fulness,  but  of  Comus  and  of  Melancholy.  A  venerable 
peer  of  Norfolk,  now  living,  married  and  had  an  heir  bom 
to  his  estate  at  a  venerable  age,  which  nobody  thought  of 
treating  with  jests  of  a  certain  kind;  for  he  also  had 
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been  a  denizen  of  the  natural  world,  and  was  aa  young,  with 
good  sense  and  exercise,  aa  people  of  half  hie  age— for  younger 
than  many.  We  remember  the  faee  of  envying  respect  and 
astonishment  with  which  the  newt  was  received  by  wa  per- 
son of  wit  and  honour  about  town,"  (now  deceased,)  in 
whoae  company  we  happened  to  be  at  the  moment,  and 
who  might  have  been  his  son  three  or  four  times  over. 

Query— at  what  age  moat  a  person  take  to  venerable 
manners,  and  consent  to  look  old  if  he  does  not  feel  so  ? 
Mr.  Wilson  will  say,  "  When  he  is  forced  to  leave  off 
dancing.**  And  there  is  a  definite  notion  in  that.  If  any 
one,  therefore,  wishes  to  have  precise  ideas  on  this  point, 
and  behave  himself  as  becomes  his  real,  not  his  chronologi- 
cal time  of  life,  we  really  think  he  cannot  do  better  than 
study  in  Kirby-etreet,  or  at  Willie's,  and  learn  to  know  at 
what  age  it  becomes  him  to  be  reverend,  or  how  long  he 
may  continue  laughing  at  those  who  remonstrate  with  him 
because  they  hobble.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Travels,  gives  an 
account — ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  us  spectators  of  the  staid 
misgiving  manners  of  people  at  the  same  time  of  life— of 
two  Laplanders  who  accompanied  him  on  some  occasion — 
we  forget  what,  but  who  carried  bundles  for  him,  and  had 
otherwise  reason  for  being  tired,  the  way  being  long.  One 
of  them  was  fifty,  the  other  considerably  older;  yet  what 
did  these  old  boys  at  the  close  of  their  journey,  but,  instead 
of  sitting  down  and  resting  themselves,  begin  laughing  and 
raining  about  after  one  another,  like  a  couple  of  antedilu- 
vian children,  as  if  they  had  just  risen !  They  wanted 
nothing  but  pinafores,  and  a  mother  remonstrating  with  them 
for  not  coming  and  having  their  hairs  combed. 

Most  people  are  astonished,  perhaps,  as  they  advance  be- 
yond the  period  of  youth  and  middle  life,  at  not  finding 
themselves  still  older ;  and  if  they  took  wise  advantage  of 
this  astonishment,  they  would  all  live  to  a  much  greater  age. 
It  is  equally  by  not  daring  to  be  too  young,  nor  consenting 
to  be  too  old,  that  men  keep  themselves  in  order  with  Na- 
ture, and  in  heart  with  her.  We  kill  ourselves  before  our 
time,  with  artificial  irregularities  and  melancholy  resent- 
ments. We  hasten  age  with  late  hours,  and  the  table,  and 
want  of  exercise ;  and  hate  it,  and  make  it  worse  when  it 
comes,  with  bad  temper  and  inactive  regrets. 

A  boy  often  thinks  he  shall  be  in  the  prime  of  lire  when 
he  is  twenty,  and  (as  lives  go)  he  is  so ;  though,  when  he 
comas  to  be  twenty,  he  shoves  off  his  notion  of  the  prime 
to  thirty,  then  to  thirty-five,  men  to  forty ;  and  when,  at 
length,  he  is  forced  to  own  himself  no  longer  young,  he  is 
at  once  astonished  to  think  he  has  been  young  so  long,  and 
angry  to  find  himself  no  younger.  This  would  be  hardly 
fair  upon  the  indulgence  of  Nature,  if  Nature  supplied  us 
with  education  as  well  aa  existence,  and  the  world  itself 
did  not  manifestly  take  time  to  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion. In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  inability  to  lead 
artificial  lives  was  the  great  cause  of  longevity ;  as  in  future 
ones,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  appreciation  of  the  natural  life 
will  bring  men  round  to  it  It  would  have  put  the  pastoral, 
patriarchal  people  sadly  out,  to  keep  late  hours  at  night,  and 
to  ait  after  dinner  "  pushing  about*1  the  milk  I 

Nature,  in  the  meantime,  acts  with  her  usual  good-natured 
instinct,  and  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  business ;  rather  let  us 
any,  produces  it  in  order  to  produce  a  better,  and  to  enable 
us  to  improve  upon  our  early  world.  She  has  even  some- 
thing good  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  ill-health  of  modern  times 
and  the  rich  delicacy  of  its  perceptions ;  so  mat  we  might 
be  warranted  in  supposing  that  she  is  ever  improving,  even 
when  she  least  appears  to  be  so;  and  that  your  pastoral 
longevity,  though  a  good  pattern  in  some  respects  for  that 
which  is  to  come,  had  but  a  poor  milk-and-water  measure 


of  happiness,  compared  with  the  wine   and  the 
movement  of  us  intermediate  stragglers.     At  all  < 
measure,  somehow  or  other,  may  be  eqoeJ      and  the  &£* 
ence  only  a  variety  of  sameness.    And  these  is  as  jl-#i 
comfort  in  mat  reflection,  and  a  great  difficulty  solved  c 
Only  Nature,  after  all,  still  incites  us  to  look  forward ;  tx. 
whether  it  be  for  the  sake  of  real  or  apparent  enenge.  fc. 
ward  we  must  look,  and  look  heartily,  taking  cere  t»  •• 
aliie  all  the  happiness  we  can,,  as  we  go.     This  seeaa?  » 
true  mode  of  keeping  all  our  faculties  in  action— all  taea 
evitable  thoughts  given  to  man,  of  peat,  present,  and  fear* 
and  with  this  grave  reflection  we  conclude    our  areas: 
dance  under  Mr.  Wilson's  patronage,  gravely  ae  we2  « 
gaily  recommending  his  very  useful  art,  to  all  lovers  of  sets, 
grace,  and  sociality. 

Why  do  not  people  of  tenet  get  up  dantem  at  hemt,  me 
without  wotting  for  the  ceremony  of  visiters  ami  nV 
drawback  of  late  hourot  It  would  be  a  great  adeteasfc 
the  cheerfulness  and  health  of  families. 


We  conclude  our  extracts  from  Mr.  KendaDto  Jbrtheoaiqr 

work  with  a  sketch  of  the  checkered  life  of  the  Seats  Ft 

prisoners. 

No  sooner  had  dark  set  in  than  Van  Ness,  who  had  ae 
little  influence  with  the  Mexican  officers,  from  the  met  a 
his  speaking  their  language,  obtained  perrniseion  to  leave  ar 
convent  without  a  guard,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Tens 
officers  and  myself.  First  ascertaining  the  name  of  at 
street  in  which  our  quarters  were  situated,  we  strolled  off  a: 
random  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  A  walk  of  but  a  few 
squares  brought  us  to  the  market,  which  was  now  fiQed  we 
the  venders  of  every  species  of  eatable,  drinkable,  and  wear, 
able  article.  Seated  upon  the  ground,  a  female  nnght  be 
seen  with  a  few  chiles  colorados,  or  red  peppers,  far  an?, 
her  merchandise  dimly  lighted  by  a  small  fire  beside  ho. 
But  a  few  steps  distant  another  woman,  with  a  scanty  suppr 
of  fiijolee,  would  be  quietly  awaiting  a  customer,  and  set 
next  neighbour  was  probably  sitting  by  the  aide  of  an  earthea 
pot  of  chile  guisado,  kept  hot  by  a  small  charcoal  fire  be- 
neath. In  her  lap  would  be  a  small  pile  of  tortillas,  aai 
ever  and  anon,  as  some  hungry  customer  gave  her  a  eat 
she  would  throw  two  or  three  of  the  tortillas  upon  the  <hc 
to  warm,  dip  a  saucer  of  the  guisado  from  the  pot  beto* 
her,  and  after  receiving  her  quarUOo  in  advance,  band  ©wj 
the  eatables  to  the  purchaser.  The  quartillo  is  a  copper 
coin  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  pennies,  but  passes  f> 
three.  There  is  a  small  portion  of  silver  in  the  Mcxwai 
copper  coins— just  enough  to  make  h\an  object  to  < 
feit  them—and  it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  i 
quartillos  have  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  aai 
in  England  expressly  for  the  Mexican  market 

The  market-place  of  San  Luis  occupies  a  large  square, 
and  every  part  of  it  was  in  seme  way  put  to  use  by  the  fe- 
males. Twenty-five  cents  would  have  purchased  the  whole 
stock  in  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  them ;  yet  they  seemed 
perfectly  happy,  and  would  chat  away,  while  smoking  the* 
dgaritos,  with  the  greatest  vivacity  and  cheerfulness.  There 
may  not  have  been  as  many  languages  spoken  es  in  the 
New-Orleans  market,  but  there  was  as  much  talking,  and 
even  more  bustle  and  contusion.  The  square  wss  fifed 
with  soldiers  off  duty,  loafers,  market-women,  girfa,  monks, 
gamblers,  leperos,  venders  of  oranges  and  other  fruits,  rob- 
bers, Irian,  fellows  with  fighting  chickens  under  their  bian- 
kets— in  short,  one  of  those  miscellaneous  collections  al- 
ways to  be  found  about  a  Mexican  market-square.  The 
adjoining  buildings  were  occupied  as  drinking  and  cjgar- 
shope,  retail  rancy-atores,  and  dwelling-houses  of  the  poorer 
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orders.  Around  the  liquor-shops  were  seen  m  few  drunken 
Indians,  the  husbands  or  brothers,  probably,  of  some  of  the 
markeuwomen,  who  had  spent  one-half  of  their  hard  earn, 
inga  in  the  purchase  of  mescal  or  aguardiente. 

Entering  an  estcnovtUe,  or  shop  licensed  to  sell  cigars, 
we  met  two  or  three  faces  so  decidedly  Angk>-8axon  in 
complexion  and  feature  that  we  at  once  accosted  them  in 
English,  and  were  answered  by  one  of  the  party  with  a 
drawl  and  twang  so  peculiarly  "  Down  East,"  that  Marble, 
Hackett,  or  Yankee  Hill  might  have  taken  lessons  from 
him.  We  soon  ascertained  that  they  belonged  to  the  Amen. 
can  circus  company  then  performing  at  San  Luis,  and  on 
telling  them  who  we  were  they  at  once  invited  us  to  their 
tnemm  to  sapper.  The  first  speaker,  who  proved  to  be  a  re* 
gular  Vermonter,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  us  out 
without  a  guard,  and  asked  if  we  had  received  permission 
to  that  effect  His  astonishment  was  removed  when  we 
told  him  that  we  were  allowed  to  leave  our  quarters  on 
parole. 

In  five  minutes  after  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  of  the  eques- 
trians, I  found  that  our  Vermont  acquaintance  was  one  of 
the  quaintest  specimens  of  the  Yankee  race  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  not  a  few  examples  had  I  met  previous  to  my  encoun- 
ter with  him.  He  had  a  droll  impediment  in  his  speech, 
which  gave  to  his  actions  and  gestures  a  turn  irresistibly 
comic,  and  then  he  told  an  excellent  story,  played  the  trom- 
bone, triangle,  and  bass  viol,  spoke  Spanish  well,  drove  one 
of  the  circus  wagons,  translated  the  bills,  turned  an  occa- 
sional somerset  in  the  ring,  cracked  jokes  in  Spanish  with 
the  Mexican  down,  took  the  tickets  at  the  entrance  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  beat  an  accompaniment 
to  the  orchestra  inside  on  the  bass-drum,  and,  in  short,  made 
himself  **  generally  useful."  After  partaking  of  an  excel. 
lent  supper,  we  spent  an  agreeable  hour  in  bis  room,  listen- 
ing to  story  after  story  of  his  adventures.  He  "  come  out'* 
to  Mexico,  to  use  his  own  words,  by  way  of  Chihuahua,  ac 
ccmpanying  the  traders  from  Jonesborough,  on  Red  River, 
in  the  fust  and  only  expedition  across  the  immense  prairies. 
They  were  some  six  or  eight  months  on  the  road,  and  suf- 
fered incredible  hardships  for  want  ef  water  and  provisions. 
Our  Yankee  was  a  stout  man  when  we  saw  him,  but  he  told 
us  that  he  was  a  perfect  transparency  when  he  first  arrived 
at  the  Mexican  settlements— so  poor,  in  fact,  that  according 
to  his  own  account M  a  person  might  have  read  the  New- 
England  Primer  through  bun  without  specs." 

When  ten  o'clock  came  we  rose  to  depart ;  but  the  droll 
genius  insisted  that  we  should  first  partake  of  a  glass  of  egg. 
nog  with  him,  and  then  help  him  to  sing  "  Old  Hundred," 
in  remembrance  ef  old  times.  There  are  few  persons  in 
the  New-England  states  who  cannot  go  through  this  ancient 
and  well-known  psalm  tune  after  some  fashion ;  and,  al- 
though neithet  time  nor  place  was  exactly  befitting,  we  all 
happened  to  be  from  that  quarter,  and  could  not  resist  com- 
plying with  his  comico-eerious  request  He  really  had  a 
good  voice,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  led  the  sing, 
ing  in  bis  native  village  church.  After  humming  a  little, 
apparently  to  get  the  right  pitch,  he  started  off  with  a  full, 
rich  tone ;  but,  suddenly  checking  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  line,  said  that  the  thing  was  not  yet  complete. 
Taking  a  double-baas  from  its  resting-place  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  he  soon  had  the  instrument  tuned,  and  then  re- 
commenced with  this  accompaniment  Never  have  I  heard 
a  performance  so  strangely  mingling  the  grave  and  the 
comic.  It  was  odd  enough  to  see  one  of  bis  vocation  in  a 
strange  land  thus  engaged— and  then  the  solemnity  and  seal 
with  which  he  aawed  and  sang  away  were  perfectly  irre- 
sistible.   I  did  not  laugh;  but  thoughts  arose  in  my  mind 


very  little  accordant  with  the  earnest  and  devotional  spirit 
with  which  our  strange  companion  went  through  his  share 
of  the  performance.  This  curious  scene  over,  a  scene  which 
is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  8an  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  we  took  leave  of  our  singular  acquaintance,  who  pro- 
mised to  call  at  the  convent  early  the  next  morning,  and  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  assist  those  among  the  Texans 
who  were  the  most  destitute. 


WHY  MUSIC  PRODUCES  SADNESS. 

Sweet  music,  that  is  to  say,  usweef*  in  the 
which  it  is  evidently  used  in  the  following  | 
thing  not  of  a  mirthful  character,  but  yet  not  of  a  melan- 
choly one,— does  not  always  produce  sadness;  but  it  does 
often,  even  when  the  words,  if  it  be  vocal  music,  are  cheer. 
fuL  We  do  not  presume  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  rea- 
son we  are  about  to  differ  with,  or  perhaps  rather  to  extend, 
is  Shakspeare's  own,  or  that  he  would  have  stopped  thus 
short,  if  speaking  in  Ins  own  person ;  though  he  has  given 
it  the  air  of  an  abstract  remark ;— but  Lorenxo,  in  «*The 
Merchant  of  Venice,''  says  that  it  is  because  our  "  spirits  are 
attentive." 

"  I'm  never  merry  when  I  bear  tweet  music," 
saya  Pretty  Jessica. 

u  Tne  reason  is,  your  spirit!  are  attentive," 

says  her  lover ; 

■*  For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  cars, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaie, 
By  the  tweet  power  of  music." 

How  beautiful !  But  with  the  leave  of  this  young  and  most 
elegant  logician,  his  reason  is,  at  least,  not  sufficient;  for 
how  does  it  account  for  our  being  moved,  even  to  tears, 
by  music  which  is  not  otherwise  melancholy  ?  All  attention, 
it  is  true,  implies  a  certain  degree  of  earnestness,  and  all 
earnestness  has  a  mixture  of  seriousness ;  yet  seriousness  is 
not  the  prevailing  character  of  attention  in  all  instances,  for 
we  are  attentive  to  fine  music,  whatever  its  character ;  and 
sometimes  it  makes  us  cheerful,  and  even  mirthful.  The 
giddier  portions  of  Rossini's  music  do  not  make  us  sad ; 
Figaro  does  not  make  us  sad ;  nor  is  sadness  the  general 
consequence  of  hearing  dances,  or  even  marches. 

And  yet,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  any 
of  this  music,  even  of  the  most  light  and  joyous,  our  eyes 
shall  sometimes  fill  with  tears.    How  is  tins? 

The  reason  surely  is,  that  we  have  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  fugitive  and  perishing  nature  of  all  sweet  things,— of 
beauty,  of  youth,  of  life,— of  all  those  fair  shows  of  the  world, 
of  which  music  seems  to  be  the  voice,  and  of  whose  transi- 
tory nature  it  reminds  us  most  when  it  it  most  beautiful,  be- 
cause it  ia  then  that  we  most  regret  our  mortality. 
,  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  soy  this  to  ourselves.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  the  reason ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  feel  it 
with  ktunoivgnt— ;  but  we  do  feel  it,  for  the  tears  are  moved. 
And  how  many  exquisite  criticisms  of  tears  and  laughter  do 
not  whole  audiences  make  at  plays,  though  not  one  man 
in  fifty  shall  be  able  to  put  down  his  reasons  for  it  on 
paper? 
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THB  LIGHT  ON  THE  SHOEB. 

Our  life  is  a  bubble, 

And  Time  is  the  ocean; 
Each  wave is  a  trouble, 

And  Love  the  commotion. 
Our  breeze  is  a  sigh, 

That  wafts  us  safe  o'er ; 
And  soft  woman's  eve, 

The  light  on  the  shore. 

Iron  the  rock  of  Despair 

We  let  go  the  rope. 
Through  the  breakers  we  wear, 

With  the  anchor  of  Hope ; 
"Mgkhor  is  the  cry, 

True  Friendship  the  store, 
And  soft  woman's  eye, 

The  light  en  the  short. 

Though  we  weather  the  blast, 

And  cherish  the  cargo, 
Old  Death  comes  at  last 

And  lays  an  embargo ! 
When  thus  called  to  aie, 

May  we  still  look  before, 
Still  keep  in  our  eye 

The  light  on  the  shore. 


CHIT-CHAT  OF  NEW-YORK. 
rmoK  tib  coaassroaaaacs  or  tbs  ■i.tiojux  urrstuoBHcsa. 

New-York,  February  14. 

This  is  the  day,  says  the  calendar,  "  for  choosing  special 

loving  fnenbV— ■ as  if  there  were  room  for  choice  in  a  world 

where  , 

"  He  who  has  one  is  blest  beyond  compare !" 

The  Luperealian  custom  of  keeping  Valentine's  day — 
(putting  the  names  of  all  the  marriageable  girls  in  the  com- 
munity into  a  box  and  making  the  bachelors  draw  lots  for 
wives) — would  make  a  droll  imbroglio  of  "  New-Tork  socie- 
ty.*' By  the  way,  if  you  know  a  working  poet  out  of  em- 
ploy, recommend  to  bis  notice  the  literature  of  Valentines. 
Never  till  this  year  have  the  copies  of  amatory  verses,  for 
sale  in  the  fancy-shops,  been  comparably  so  well  embellish- 
ed, and  the  prices  of  single  Valentines  have  ranged  from 
two  ^hilling?  to  two  dollars — fine  prices  to  build  a  trade  upon ! 
The  shops,  for  two  or  three  evenings  last  past,  have  been 
crowded  with  young  men  purchasing  these,  and  probably  a 
little  better  poetry  would  turn  the  choice  in  favour  of  any 
particular  manufacture  of  such  lovers'  wares.  The  favourite 
device  seems  to  be  stolen  from  Mercury's  detection  of  Mars 
and  Venus— a  paper  net,  which,  when  raised,  discloses  a 
tableau  of  avowal 

Yon  remember  the  very  fine  dining-room  of  the  gentle- 
man's ordinary  at  the  Afltor — as  imposing  a  hall,  I  think,  for 
festive  purposes,  as  there  is  in  the  country.  It  is  growing, 
while  I  write,  into  a  fairy  palace  for  the  grand  Bachelors* 
Ball  of  this  evening, — cart-loads  of  artificial  flowers,  fes- 
toons and  bright  ribands  rapidly  falling  into  place  under  the 
busy  hands  of  decorators.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
yielded  for  a  ball-room,  and  the  effect  anticipated  is  some- 
thing above  the  common.  The  supper  is  to  be  spread  in 
two  or  three  of  the  small  parlours  throughout  the  evening—* 
good  arrangement  for  avoiding  the  confusion  of  a  general 
rush  for  supper  at  an  appointed  hour.  The  givers  of  the 
ball  are  among  the  first  young  men  of  the  city— (not  the 
dandies,  but  the  desirables)— and  it  will  probably  be  as  ac- 
tive a  Matrtmoity  Pais  as  candle-light  ever  shone  upon. 

Editorial  skirmishing  strikes  a  light  into  the  people's  tinder 
sometimes,  and  there  is  a  paragraph  this  morning  which  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  paid  puff*  and  literary  notice*. 
The  True  Sun  of  to-day  says :— <'  The  man  who  edits  the 
Hagerstown  News  cannot,  it  seems,  distinguish  between  an 


editorial  article  and  an  advertisement.  He>  awstakej  % 
long  advertisement  of  VerpkncVs  Shell  sbj—hs,  whin  » 
pears  in  our  paper,  for  the  production  of  the  editoss  d  „ 
True  Son,  and  declines  inserting  it  in  the  Newsw  for  iesi  ev 
forty-five  dollars.  What  does  the  man  mean  I"  liar 
surprising  mat  an  editor  should  be  ignorant  thai  pmf§  *■, 
are  set  in  minion  type,  and  f*$*  of  volition*  ewe  set  ie  t^ 
vie*— a  distinction  not "  plain  (as  yet)  to  tbe  rrtnisnisaiiisi 
derslaj&ding.,>  The  London  papers  print  the  word  "Am* 
nsemeat'*  over  all  their  puns  paid  for,  and,  by  ossngdiDen 
type,  the  True  Sun  has  taken  one  step  Unpaids  annuar* 
volunteer  distinguishable. 

Mr.  Verplanck's  project,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  notes* 
one.  We  have  never  had  (to  my  knowledge)  an  Aava* 
armotator  upon  Shakaaeare,  and  8hafcapcmpB  ie  as  sea 
ours  as  England's,  Very  many  of  the  Shakaperisa  «is 
are  obsolete  in  England,  but  in  use  here,  and  pat  does  ■ 
Americanisms  by  travellers.  I  do  not  know  whether  ft 
Verplanck  promises  to  show  any  new  readings  of  Sat 
apeare,  but  he  is  a  man  of  much  higher  education  and  err 
cultivated  and  scholariike  pursuia  than  Mr.  Knight,  K*\v 
edition  of  Shakapeaie  has  lately  been  so  popalai  ia  Eaj. 
land)— oestder  being  a  man  of  productive  original  gessa 
which  Mr.  Knight  has  no  claim  to  be.  The 
upon  works  of  genius  by  different  men  of 
never  be  repetitions,  and  are  always  interesting— so  I  isa 
with  some  interest  for  Mr.  Verplanek'a  prrsare  and  frc 
number.  As  he  is  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  eaore  lerai 
mere  is  no  obstacle  to  his  doing  it  welL 

A  new  monthly  magaaine,  to  be  called  Tan  Patsjcus,* 
to  answer  to  the  definition  of  that  porcelain  ward,  mfat 
with  to  bo  issued.  It  is  to  be  the  antipodes  of  cheap  baa. 
ture,  to  have  gilt  edges,  to  be  priced  at  fifty  cento  per  oss> 
ber,  and  to  address  itself  only  to  the  wealthy  dassee.  I  saw 
seen  the  prospectus,  and  think  it  will  certainly    start! 

The  discovery  of  a  gem  in  a  dark  mine  is  a  poetical  tut 
ter,  but  (to  my  present  thinking)  it  is  even  a  prosaic  saau- 
rode  for  the  sadden  finding  out  of  a  work  of  geaias  praam- 
sing  in  one  of  the  houses  of  a  brick  block.  I  had  ones 
passed  Duhajtd's  house  in  one  of  the  retired  clone-baft  street 
of  New- York,  without  suspecting  that  it  contained  aaytkag 
but  tbe  domestic  problem  of  felicity  and  three  meals  a  aw: 
but  a  chance  errand  lately  led  me  to  knock  at  ms  do* 
My  business  over,  he  placed  upon  the  easel  (in  a  ehanant 
studio  built  in  the  rear  of  his  house)  a  large  landscape  * 
which  he  had  just  given  the  finishing  touch.  I  sat  dewt 
before  it,  and  (to  use  a  good  word  that  is  staled  and  btaoa* 
from  over-using)  ft  abeorbed  me.  My  soul  went  into  it  I 
was,  it  is  true,  in  good  pictorial  appetite.  It  was  in  my 
studious  time  of  day,  and  I  had  seen  no  pictures  out  of  by 
own  rooms  for  a  week ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  mat  lead, 
scape  alone  would  be  a  retreat,  a  seclusion,  a  world  by  it- 
self to  retreat  into  from  care  or  sad  thoughts— so  mellow  tad 
deep  was  the  distance,  so  true  to  nature  the  colouring  sad 
drawing,  so  sweetly  poetical  the  composition,  aad  soeinste- 
thoughted  the  conception  of  the  effect.  The  roofs  of  s 
comfortable  farm-house  and  outbuildings  were  the  subordi- 
nate life  of  the  picture,  seen  over  a  knoll  on  the  right.  The 
centre  of  the  foreground,  and  tbe  brightest  spot  m  the  pic- 
ture, was  a  high  grass-bank  on  which  glanced  a  golden 
beam  of  the  setting  sun.  On  it  was  a  group  of  catde  in 
weD-fed  repose,  and  over  it  stood  tbe  finest  oak  tree  I  ever 
saw  painted.  Twenty  mnes  of  landscape  lay  below,  enve- 
loped in  the  veil  of  coming  twilight,  and  a  river  wound 
gracefully  away  from  the  eye  and  was  lost  in  the  distance. 
It  was  indeed  a  glorious  picture,  and  I  stake  my  judgment 
upon  the  opinion  that  no  living  artist  could  surpass  it    Da- 
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nuid,  m  yon  probably  know,  has  turned  painter,  after  having 

long  been  the  first  engraver  of  our  country.    He  is  patient 

of  labour,  and  hat  approached  landscape  painting  by  a  pc- 

outiar  education  of  hand  and  eye,  and  the  probability  is  that, 

if  he  live  twenty  years,  he  will  have  no  equal  in  this  depart. 

moent  of  the  arts.    If  yon  remember,  I  mentioned  my  great 

surprise  at  the  excellence  of  two  of  his  landscapes  in  the 

last  exhibition  of  the  Academy  here.    To  see  pictures  with 

emn  appetite  in  the  eye,  one  should  see  them  singly,  however, 

sand  but  two  or  three,  at  farthest,  in  a  day.    Artists  who 

wvoald  be  deliberately  appreciated,  should  make  their  houses 

morning-resorts,  as  they  are,  and  very  fashionable  ones,  in 

France  and  Italy.    There  are  people  (and  those,  too,  who 

can  afford  to  buy  pictures)  who  yawn  for  some  such  round 

of  occupation  during  the  summer  mornings  of  the  travelling 


Broadway  is  novelty-fied  a  little  from  its  wintry  sameness 
by  a  sprinkling  of  the  English  officers  of  the  Vestal— the 
ship  of  war  just  arrived,  bringing  the  British  Minister. 

Tax  want  of  an  excuse  to  put  on  bonnet,  and  go  out, 
somewhere  m  the  evening,  with  father,  husband,  brother  or 
lover,  is  doubtless  the  secret  of  most  audiences,  whether  in 
church  or  lecture-room.  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  sitting 
and  watching  the  coming  in  of  an  audience  at  a  popular 
lecture  a  night  or  two  ago.  The  suhject  was  of  a  character 
that  would  only  draw  listeners  (you  would  think)  from  the 
more  intellectual  and  cultivated  classes— dry  and  of  remote 
intereefe-and  one  too  that  could  be  "  read  up,"  to  perfect 
mental  satisfaction  by  sending  a  shilling  to  a  library,  or  buy- 
ing a  bit  of  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day.  It  was  a  cold, 
raw  night,  the  lecturer  was  no  orator,  and  the  benches  of 
the  lecture-room  had  no  cushions.  With  these  premises, 
you  would  look  to  see  anything  but  a  pleasure-loving  and 
youthful  audience.  Yet  this  was  just  the  quality  of  the 
comers-in  till  the  room  was  crowded  There  was  scarce  an 
unappropriated-looking  damsel  among  them,  and  not  one 
bald  head  or  "  adust"  visage.  That  the  young  men  would 
have  been  there  without  the  ladies,  I  do  not  believe— nor, 
that  the  ladies  came  there  with  any  special  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

On  this  necessity  for  ladies  to  go  somewhere  of  on  even- 
ing is  based,  of  course,  most  of  the  popular  enthusiasms  of 
the  day— for  they  are  never  got  up  by  individual  reading, 
and  would  fail  entirely  but  for  the  opportunity  to  give,  in 
one  moment,  one  thought  to  many  people.  This  fact  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  in  what  way  the  inducements  should  be 
heightened  when  audiences  fall  off,  and,  instead  of  cheap- 
ening tickets  or  spending  more  money  in  placards,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  treat  the  ladies  to  an  interlude  of  coffee 
and  conversation,  or  to  minister  in  sonic  way  directly  to  the 
tastes  of  those  in  whom  resides  the  primum  mobile  of  at- 
tendance. 

I  presume  there  are  thousands  of  families  in  New- York 
that  are  not  linked  with  any  particular  round  of  acquaint, 
ance— very  worthy  and  knowledge-loving  people,  who  can 
afford  only  a  few  friends  and  shun  acquaintance*  as  ex- 
pensive. People  in  this  rank  are  too  moderate-minded  to 
be  theatre-goers,  but  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  family 
must  go  somewhere  of  an  evening.  Parties  are  costly,  pub- 
lic balls  both  costly  and  unadvisable,  and  there  are  eight 
months  in  the  year  when  it  is  too  cold  for  ice-cream  gardens 
and  walks  on  the  Battery.  Lecture  tickets  for  a  family  are 
cheap,  the  company  there  is  good,  the  room  is  warm,  and 
so  well-lighted  as  to  show  comeliness  or  dress  to  advantage, 
and  the  apparent  object  of  being  there  is  creditable  and 


reputable.  I  say  again,  that  to  add  to  the  eocial  induce- 
mente  of  this  attraction  would  be  to  make  of  the  Lecture 
System  a  great  gate  to  the  public  heart.  I  add  this  gratui- 
tous mite,  of  speculation  to  the  unused  data  that  have  been 
long  waiting  for  a  compiler  of  the  statistics  of  metropolitan 
momenta. 

We  have  had  a  week  of  spring  weather,  and  the  upper 
part  of  New-York  (all  above  the  pavements,  ca  va  dire)  has 
been  truly  enjoyable.  Most  persons  who  do  not  wear  their 
beards  for  a  protection  to  the  glands  of  the  throat,  have  got 
the  mumps — on  dit  Writing  in  a  warm  room  with  the 
throat  pressed  down  upon  a  thick  cravat,  and  going  into  the 
open  air  with  the  head  raised  and  the  throat  of  course  sud- 
denly left  exposed— is  one  of  those  provoking  risks  that 
44  stand  to  reason."  By  the  elaborate  inventions  to  keep  the 
feet  dry,  there  seems  to  be  a  "  realizing  sense"  of  the  danger 
of  wet  feet  also.*  Mr.  Lorin  Brooks's  invention  for  expedi- 
tiously throwing  an  iron  bridge  over  every  small  puddle — 
(that  is  to  say,  of  making  boots  with  a  curved  metallic 
shank  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot) — has  the  advantage  of 
adding  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  ex. 
posed  extremities. 

I  see  In  Graham's  Magazine  for  February  a  portrait  of 
the  author  of  *4  Charcoal  Sketches" — a  man  who  is  unlike 
most  magazine  writers  in  not  belonging  to  a  group.  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Neal  has  a  niche  to  himself  in  the  temple  of  merit 
Let  me  commend  to  your  perusal  the  very  clever  biographi- 
cal and  critical  sketch  which  accompanies  the  portrait  It 
says  of  him  what  I  think  quite  true,  that  in  humorous 
sketches  of  character,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Neal  is  by  no  means 
inferiour  to  Dickens.  I  have,  for  some  time  past,  looked 
upon  him  as  the  most  pay-worthy  of  American  magazine- 
writers. 

Signor  Palmo  continues  to  pay  his  way  and  his  prima 
donna,  and  not  much  more — for  the  upper  gallery  is  so  con- 
structed that,  though  you  can  see  the  stage  from  every  part 
of  it,  you  can  only  see  the  dress  circle  from  the  front 
row ;  and  people  go  to  plays  a  little  to  see  and  hear,  and  a 
great  deal  to  be  —en  and  heard  of.  The  price  of  places 
being  the  same  all  over  the  house,  few  will  take  tickets  ex- 
cept for  the  lower  tier.  The  best  evidence  that  the  opera  is 
growing  on  the  public  liking  is  tho  degree  to  which  the 
piques  and  tracasseries  of  the  company  are  talked  about  in 
society.  Quite  a  Guelph  and  GhibeUine  excitement  was 
raised  a  few  nights  ago  by  the  basso's  undertaking  indig. 
nantly  to  sing  as  the  critics  advised  him — with  more  mode- 
ration. Signor  Yaltellina  is  a  great  favourite,  and  has  a  fa- 
mous voice,  ben  marteUato.  He  is  a  very  impassioned 
singer,  and  when  excited,  loses  his  fiessibilita,  and  grows 
harsh  and  indistinct — (as  he  himself  does  not  think .')  By 
way  of  pleasing  the  carpers  for  once,  he  sang  one  of  the 
warmest  passages  of  the  opera  with  a  moping  lamentivole 
t^at  brought  out  a  hiss  from  the  knowing  ones.  His  friends, 
who  were  in  the  secret,  applauded.  Yaltellina  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  retired — but  came  back,  as  the  millers  say, 
41  with  a  head  on,"  and  sang,  once  more,  passionately  and 
triumphantly.  Excuse  the  fop's  alley  slang  with  which  I 
have  told  you  this  momentous  matter— quite  equal  in  im- 
portance (as  a  subject  of  conversation)  to  any  couple  of 
events  eligible  by  Niles's  Register. 

Nothing  eke  new,  that  I  know  of,  except  that  the  dandies 
are  subscribing  to  send  out  Barry,  the  stage  manager  of  the 
Park,  for  Mrs,  Nisbett  and  a  French  corps  de  ballet,  excm* 
sively  female. 


*  I  have  somewhere  wen  wagfteh  mention  of  an  approved  water- 
proof ahoe  made  of  the  skin  of  a  drunkard's  month— warranted  never 
ts  1st  in 
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OUR  LIBRARY  PARISH. 

Our  heart  is  more  spread  and  fed  than  our  pocket,  dear 
reader  of  the  Mirror,  with  the  new  poaaeaaion  of  this  magic 
long  arm  by  which  we  are  handing  you,  one  after  another, 
the  books  we  have  long  cherished.  Almost  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  poet's  lore,  is  the  sending  of  his  favourite 
books  to  his  mistress,  and  no  commerce  of  tenderness  is 
more  like  the  conversance  of  angels  (probably)  than  the 
sympathies  exchanged  through  the  loop-holes  of  starry 
thoughts— (so  like  windows  twixt  soul  and  soul  are  the 
love-expressing  conceptions  of  poetry !)  The  difference  be. 
tween  an  hour  passed  with  friends  and  an  hour  passed  with 
strangers,  will  be  some  guide  to  you  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  difference  between  writing  for  our  readers  without, 
and  writing  for  them  with,  the  sympathy  of  books  in  com- 
mon. The  Mirror  becomes,  in  a  manner,  our  literary  pa- 
rish— we  the  indulged  literary  vicar,  with  whose  tastes  out 
of  the  pulpit  you  are  as  familiar  as  with  his  sermons  of  criti- 
cism when  in  ;  and  you,  dear  reader,  become  our  loved  pa- 
rishioner, for  whom  we  cater,  at  fountains  of  knowledge  and 
fancy  to  which  you  have  not  our  facility  of  access,  and 
and  whose  face,  turned  to  us  on  Saturday,  inspires  us  like 
the  countenance  of  a  familiar  friend.  This  charming  lite- 
rary pariah  (now  rising  of  eleven  thousand)  we  would  not 
exchange  for  a  bishopric  nor  for  the  constituency  of  a  con- 
gress member,  and  we  hold  our  responsibility  to  be  as  great 
as  the  bishop's  and  our  chair  better  worth  having  than  "  a 
seat"  in  the  Capitol.  Few  things  gratify  us  more  than  the 
calls  we  occasionally  get  from  subscribers  who  have  a  wish 
to  see  us  after  reading  our  paper  for  a  while— and  this  feel, 
ing  of  friendly  and  personal  acquaintance  is  what  we  most 
aim  at  producing  between  ourselves  and  the  readers  of  the 
Mirror.  We  shall  seldom  be  more  pleased  hereafter  than 
in  taking  one  of  our  parish  by  the  hand— relying  more  upon 
the  sympathy  between  us,  by  common  thoughts,  than  upon 
any  possible  ceremony  of  introduction. 

Let  us  beg  our  readers  to  have  the  different  numbers  of 
The  Rococo  bound  with  blank  letter-paper  between  the 
leaves,  and  to  read  always  with  a  pencil  in  hand.  There 
are  such  chamber*  within  chamber*  of  comprehension  and 
relish  in  repeated  readings  of  such  sweet  creations,  and  the 
thoughts  they  suggest  are  so  note-worthy  and  so  delightful 
to  recal !  We  have  sent  a  poem  to  the  printer  this  morn- 
ing  (to  be  published  in  the  same  shilling  number  with  The 
JRtmtnt,)  which  we  do  not  believe  ten  of  our  readers  ever 
saw — (a  poem  never  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  appa- 
rently quite  lost  sight  of  in  England) — but  which  exercised 
upon  our  imagination,  when  in  college,  an  influence  tinctur- 
ing years  of  feeling  and  reverie.  An  English  copy  was 
given  us  by  an  old  man  curious  in  books,  and  it  was  soon 
so  covered  with  pencil-maiks  that  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
bind  it  with  alternate  leaves  of  white  paper,  and  we  carried 
it  with  us  for  a  travelling  companion  through  Europe,  and 
re-read  it  (once  again,  we  well  remember)  sitting  on  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Sardis  in  Asia.  It  is  a  narrative  poem 
of  inexpressible  richness  and  melody,  and  of  the  loftiest  walk 
of  inventive  imagination.  It  is  so  sweet  a  story,  too,  that  it 
would  entertain  a  child  like  a  fairy  tale.  We  could  go  on 
writing  about  it  for  hours — for  it  brings  back  to  us,  days 
spent  with  it  in  the  woods,  green  banks  where  we  have  lain 
and  mused  over  it,  lovely  listeners  who  have  held  their 
breaths  to  hear  it,  and  oh,  a  long,  long  chain  of  associations 
steeped  in  love,  indolence  and  sunshine  !  And  this  it  is  to 
have  a  favourite  author — to  have  a  choice  and  small  library 
of  favourite  authors.  It  makes  a  wreath  wherein  to  weave 
for  memory  the  chance  flowers  of  a  lifetime  1  It  gives 
Memory  a  sweet  companion.    It  enables  you  to  withdraw 


yourself  at  any  time  from  the  world,  or  from  care,  mi  * 
cover  the  dreams,  built  over  these  books  in  the  rare  ha 
dream-visited.  More  valuable  stall,  it  gives  yon-vta  * 
begin  to  love,  and  want  the  words  and  thoogfe*  that  k* 
fled  afirighted  away— a  thread  to  draw  back  die  tm* 
and  an  instant  and  eloquent  language  to  a  heart  <x)otk 
dumb. 

"Sybaia"  wants  a  poetical  colour  given  to  the  "tnesthi 
state"  from  the  "uncertain  age"  totheMssdccmatf4 
youth  gone  by."  We  can  only  give  her  a  vane  from  is* 
of  poetry  written  to  a  delightful  and  fascinating  dd  m 
whom  we  once  bad  a  passion  for:— 

What  though  thy  years  are  getting  on 

They  peas  thee  harmless  by, 
I  cannot  count  them  on  thy  cheek 

Nor  miss  them  in  thine  eye. 
The  meaner  things  of  earth  grow  old, 

And  feel  the  touch  of  Time, 
But  the  moon  and  the  stars,  though  old  in  henta, 

Are  fresh  as  in  their  prime. 


Thanks  for  the  many  kind  letters  we  receive,  expresnf 
satisfaction  in  our  enterprise  of  the  "  Mirror  library."  We 
have  not  time  to  answer  them  all,  (we  do  ameer,  a  in 
average,  ten  a  day .')  but  we  trust  that  all  unannremi  cor- 
respondents will  find  an  apology  for  us  in  the  boejnctm 


We  hsve  excellent  poetry  on  hand— enough  to  last  the 
Mirror  for  a  year.  How  well  how  many  people  wwe!- 
(if  we  may  double  a  wonder.)  Excuse  delays,  oh  kind  cce- 
tributors !  "  E.  G.  J.  V  lines  are  truthful  and  tooehinr,  ta 
we  have  not  room  for  them  at  present  They  are  laid  aide 
for  possible  use  hereafter. 


Spring  is  close  behind  ns,  dear  reader.    What  drink  to 
of  this  bit  of  poetry,  touching  Spring  flowers:— 

The  flowers  are  nature's  jewels,  with  whote  wada 
She  decks  her  summer  beauty ;— ftimrost  tweet, 
With  blossoms  of  pure  gold ;  enchanting  nte, 
That  like  a  Virgin  Queen,  salute*  the  ton, 
Dew-diadem'd ;  the  pertained  pink  that  entfi 
The  earth  with  clustering  ruby ;  hyacuiih, 
The  hue  of  Venus*  tresses  ?  myrtle  green. 
That  maidens  think  a  charm  lor  constant  love, 
And  give  ntgm-kisses  to  it,  and  so  dream ; 
Fair  Bly !  woman's  emblem,  and  oft  twined 
Round  bosoms,  where  its  silver  is  unseen— 
Such  is  their  whiteness ;— downcast  violaji  x 
Turning  sway  its  sweet  head  from  the  wind, 
As  ahe  her  delicate  and  startled  ear 
From  passion's  tale ! 


A  country  subscriber  writes  to  know  who  u  M»  Gran^ 
is.  She  is  the  lady  who  lives  next  door,  JHtfamM* 
lady  at  whose  funeral  there  will  be  but  one  momneM* 
lastman!  We  are  not  sorry  that  we  know  her,  ba^ 
sorry  that  she  must  needs  know  us,  and  haw  her  "»/ 
about  us. 


A  nameless  friend  has  wasted  sundry  sheets  of  ]»P« j* 
a  vague  and  rambling  discussion  of  an  argument  tbat 
been  compressed  into  a  nutshell  by  XJgo  Foecolo.  M 
vide: — 

"  It  is  indubitably  true,  that  passion  cannot  be  reiy  **»* 
when  we  are  at  leisure  to  describe  it   But  a  man  of  getf* 
feels  more  intensely  and  suffers  more  strongly  than  anotM, 
and,  fdr  this  very  reason,  when  the  force  o/fcw  P**1011    , 
subsided,  he  retains  for  a  longer  period  the  recoflertion 
what  it  has  been,  and  can  more  easily  imagine  \an*eu  ^ 
under  its  influence  ;  and,  in  my  conception,  *"»*  *e     , 
the  power  of  imagination  is  chiefly  the  cambim«« 
strong  feelings  and  recollection*.'' 


*k  to  be  offered ;  and  constant  effort,  constant  iwywe,  constant  noacfty  and  variety,  will  be  found  the  outriders  to  our  prosperity.    In  sfc 


T.  JUMUlUQg  &  oo: 

DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS, 
lfo*  231  Bromdway,  Amerlcaus  Hotel, 

(OPPOSITE  the  fountain,) 
Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  goods  received  per  last 
steamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Cloths,  Cassimeres,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  &c,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  Ac. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  oe  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  witn 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
nbled  to  furnish  garments  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  less  than 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  must  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  quality  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtouts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coats, 
Pantaloons,  Verts,  &c.  Nl5 


BOOTS  JUTD  SHOES. 

At  Mr.  LORIN  BROOKS'  store,  No.  138  Fulton-street,  we 
examined  Dick's  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks  for  Boots  and 
Shoes,  and  found  it  an  article  superiour  to  anything  ever  be- 
fore manufactured  in  this  country,  for  durability,  benuty  and 
utility.  Mr.  Brooks  called  our  atiention  to  the  superiour  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  his  improved  boots  and  shoes,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks.  This 
discovery  is  founded  on  the  most  philosophical  principles,  and 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of 
the  foot.    « 

To  the  Wearer  it  presents  the  following  among  other  advan- 
tages over  the  old  method  of  stiffening  the  soles  of  boots  and 
ahoes  by  several  layers  of  leather;  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
»hank  which  is  placed  in  the  inner  sole,  it  gives  a  graceful 
turn  to  the  foot,  and  is  very  important  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fund  of  dancing ;  to  the  pedestrian  it  gives  ease,  preventing 
the  foot  from  pressing  forward  in  the  boot ;  whilst  to  flat-foot- 
ed persons  it  is  equally  advantageous,  aa  the  arch  or  hollow  of 
the  boot  is  still  preserved;  and  by  this  process  a  walking  boot 
or  shoe  may  be  made  with  a  low  heel,  and  the  hollow  oi 
the  foot  not  bo  exposed  to  the  mud,  as  in  the  old  method. 
It  gives  support  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  remarkably  easy  to  those  who  are  troubled  with 
corns.  Persons  required  to  stand  at  the  desk  will  find  them  a 
great  desideratum.  Military  and  naval  officers  will  find  these 
boots  and  shoes  to  be  indispensable,  after  the  first  trial  oi 
their  superiority.  They  will  be  found  to  be  more  durable,  on 
account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sole,  the  foot  maintaining  one 
position  in  the  boot.  To  the  retail  dealer  they  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  easily  fitted  to  the  customer,  and 
therefore  require  lees  stock  to  be  kept  on  hand. 

We  advise  everybody  to  call  at  138  Fulton-street,  and  ex- 
amine this  new,  beautiful,  an<J  valuable  invention.  F.3. 


MBTH020UTAJT, 
509  Broadway. 

This  new  literary  establishment  is  now  open  every  day, 
from  daylight  until  11  r.  m.,  for  the  reception  of  its  members, 
transient  visiters  end  strangers.  The  public  is^  respectfully  in- 
vited to  call  and  examine  its  various  departments,  comprising 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  Reading-Room  in  the  city, 
a  large  Circulating  Library,  Chess,  Cigar,  and  Conversation- 
Rooms. 

THE  READING-ROOM 

Will  be  supplied  with  American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  newspapers  and  periodicals,  both 
secular  and  religious. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Will  consist  of  standard  and  miscellaneous  works,  in  every 
department  of  Literature ;  and  all  the  "  Cheap  Publications, ' 
of  a  ratpectaUe  character,  will  be  added  as  soon  as  published 

COFFEE  or  TEA  will  be  served  to  those  desiring  either, 
in  the  Chess,  Cigar,  or  Conversation  Room.  The  patrons  of 
u  The  Metropolitan'*  may  depend  upon  every  exertion  being 
made  by  the  proprietors  to  render  them  comfortable  and  satis- 
fied in  every  particular. 

Terms— One  year,  $4;  Six  months,  $2;  Three  months, 
$1  50 ;  One  month,  50  cents.  Single  admission,  One  Dime. 
To  the  Library,  Reading- Room,  or  Chess- Rooms  separately, 
$2  per  annum. 

iG.  SNELLING  &  TISDALE. 


No.  247  Hi 


arjLTBAmaxi  joobxiTO', 

PORTRAIT  PAINTER, 

id  way,  corner  of  Murray  street* 


AT.WAxrTBJI, 
No*  569  Broadway, 

BETWEEN  SPRING  AND  FRIftCX  8TREET0. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  ALHAMRA*  begs  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  fashionable  public  to  Uie  great  improvement  be  has 
made  in  the  preparation  of  Ice  Cream  and  other  Confec- 
tionery. Being  determined  to  make  his  Establishment  the 
first  in  this  country,  he  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expeme 
to  attain  that  end.  In  addition  to  the  immense  outlay  in  fit- 
ting up  and  furnishing  his  Saloons,  he  has  engaged,  at  a  great 
expense,  a  number  of  celebrated  Foreign  Artitta,  who  have 
arrived  at  the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  their  art — some 
of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Bavaria,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  State  Banquets 
given  by  those  personages— he  can,  therefore,  safely  promise 
those  who  favor  him  with  their  patronage  to  furnish  every 
description  of  Confectionery  used  on  festive  occasions,  of  a 
quality  and  in  a  style  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  esta- 
blishment. Tables  will  be  set  and  arranged,  for  those  who 
desire  it,  in  the  most  tasteful  and  attractive  manner,  without 
involving  any  additional  expense. 

Ladies  about  to  give  entertainments  are  invited* to  call  and 
see  the  entirely  new  and  beautiful' sets  of  Forms  anft  Moulds, 
just  received. 

THE  LADIES'  SALOON, 

On  the  second  floor,  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  extend  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  furnished  in  the  mom 
costly  and  sumptuous  manner  with  Brussels  carpet,  French 
sofas,  ottomans,  divans,  &c,  where — in  addition  to  every  de- 
scription of  Confectionery— will  be  served  up  Oysters,  French 
Soups,  Sandwiches,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  a  variety  of  Relish- 
es, in  a  superior  style. 

This  has  already  become  a  favorite  resort  for  Ladies,  who. 
aAer  the  fatigue  of  shopping,  or  a  morning  promenade,  require 
some  quiet,  elegant  retreat  like  this,  in  which  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh themselves ;  and  also,  lor  parties  returning  from  a  Con- 
cert or  the  Theatre,  who  can  enjoy  the  most  delightful  slip- 
pers, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  them 
at  home. 


ENGLISH  PATENT  OBXiATOTS. 
A  THREAD  ISINGLASS. 

The  Subscribers  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
sale  in  this  city  and  the  United  States,  of  Nelson's  Patent 
Opaque  Gelatine,  an  economical  preparation,  superiour  to 
calves'  feet  and  isinglass,  for  jellies,  blanc  mange,  soups,  gra 
vies,  dec,  being  nearly  three  tiroes  the  strength  of  any  similar 
preparation,  and  equal  in  virtue  and  purity  to  the  finest -isin- 
glass, and  about  fifty  per  cent  cheaper.  It  is  neatly  put  up  in 
packages  of  8  oz.  4  oz.  and  2  ox.,  and  is  warranted  to  keep  in 
any  climate.  Directions  for  using  accompany  each  package. 
The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  For  sale  exclusively  by 
A.  BlfllNGER  &  CO.,  141  Broadway. 

The  following  certificate  of  that  eminent  Chemist,  Dr.  Ure, 
accompanies  each  package : 

"  London,  Bedford  Square,  June  6th,  1840. 

"  I  have  subjected  to  a  careful  chemical  examination  the 
Patent  Opaque  Gelatine  of  Mr.  George  Nelson,  and  find  it  at 
least  equal  in  strength  and  purity,  if  not  superiour,  to  the  best 
isinglass  for  every  culinary  purpose. 

"It  is  entirely  free  from  any  impregnation  of  acid,  such  as  I 
have  found  to  exist  in  other  kinds  of  Gelatine  in  the  London 
market. 

"  Mr.  Nelson's  Gelatine  is,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  the 
best  Blanc  Mange,  without  being  apt  to  curdle  the  milk,  as  the 
aciduous  gelatine  infallibly  will  do.  I  find  that  one  ounce  of 
his  Opaque  Gelatine  is  sufficient  to  form  a  quart  of  calves'  feet 
or  orange  jelly  of  the  best  quality,  and  greatly  more  consistent 
than  the  jellies  produced  with  the  same  proportion  of  other 
Gelatines  .above  referred  to. 

"  I  find  also  that  an  excellent  and  nutritious  soup  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Gelatine  in 
a  quart  of  water,  and  flavouring  it  as  usual  with  vegetables 
and  a  little  stock  of  meat. 

ANDREW  URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S." 


the 


Received  by  the  Toronto,  from  London,  a  fresh  supply  of 
e  above  article.  F17 


TOUJBT 

No*  163 


STORB, 


*y> 


between  courtlandt  and  liberty-streets. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  city,  com- 
prising Perfumery  and  Soaps  from  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers. Brushes  for  the  toilet  of  every  style  and  finish  ; 
Combs,  Ac,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Razors.  The  subscriber 
having  long  experience  in  the  latter  article,  is  enabled  to 
choose,  ana  will  onty  keep  those  warranted  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. G.  SAUNDERS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of 
F10  the  Metallic  Tablet  Strop,  163  Broadway. 
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The  New  Mirror  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  periodical  agent*  throughout  the  United  States,  either  weekly,  on  in  monthly  parts.  ¥ 
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&  liberal  friends,  Graham  and  Godey,  and  have,  of  crane,  aepaeiooa  pasture  to  add  to  the  freehold  of  the  homestead.      W# 
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NOW  READY,  NUMBER  ONE. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  ABOUT  SO   NUMBERS  — AT   3ft  CENTS  EAC  II 


HARPER'S 

ILLUMINATED  AID  NEW  PICTOKIAL 


EMBELLISHED    WITH  ' 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  HISTORICAL  ENGRAVINGS, 

EXCLUSIVE    OF   AN    INITIAL   LETTER   TO    EACH    CHAPTER, 

BY  J.  A.  ADAMS, 
MORE  THAN  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  OF  WHICH  ARE  FROM  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 
•    BY  J.  G.  CHAPMAN. 


It  will  be  printed  from  the  standard  copy  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  contain  Marginal  Reference «  :;.-' 
Apocrypha,  a  Concordance,  Chronological  Table,  List  of  Proper  Names,  Genera]  Index,  Table  of  Weights,  M-  ■>*. 
ure9,  &.c.  The  large  Frontispieces,  Titles  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Family  Record,  Presentation  P.ue. 
Historical  Illustrations,  and  Initial  Letters  to  the  chapters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c,  will  be  from  original  dt>  j  \ 
made  expressly  for  ibis  edition  by  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  which,  there  will  be  ru:iuc% 
ous  large  engravings,  from  designs  by  distinguished  modern  artists  in  France  and  England ;  to  which  a  full  Ln«_ei 
will  be  given  in  the  last  number. 

THE  GREAT  SUPERIORITY  OF  EARLY  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS, 
from  the  Engravings,  will  ensure  to  those  who  take  the  work  iri 'Numbers  the  possession  of  it  in 
r      THS  HIGHEST  STATU  OF  VBBFSOTXOH. 

THE  GREATEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY.  Revised  edition ;  with  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  all  the  additional  words  in  the  last  Edition  of  the 
larger  Work.    Sheep  Extra.    Price  $3  50. 

PRESCOTTS  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.    History  of  the  Con- 

Sucst  of  Mexico,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican 
'ivilization,  with  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hkunando  Cortes. 
By  Wm.  H.  Prbscott.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Price  $6  00. 

STEPHENS'S  YUCATAN.  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  By 
John  L.  Stephens,  Esq.  9  vols.  8vo.  120  Engravings.  Price  $500. 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities. Edited  by  William  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  and  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  First  American  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised,  and  containing  numerous  additional  Articles  rela- 
tive to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  of  the  Ancients.  By 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.    fcvo.    Price  $.">  00. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  Precis  Elemental  re  de  Physiologic  Par  F. 
Maoendie.  Translated,  Enlarged,  and  Illustrated  with  Diagrams 
and  Cuts.  Especially  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medi- 
cine.   Bv  John  Rkverr,  Ml),    8vo. 

BARNES  S  HEBREWS.  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Albert  Barnes.  12mo.  Price  75  cts. 

PHARMACOLOG1A,  being  an  extended  Inquiry  into  the  Operations 
of  Medicinal  Bodies,  upon  which  are  founded  the  Theory  and  Art 
of  Prescribing.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.,  cantab.  F.  R.  S.  From 
the  Ninth  London  Edition.  With  Notes,  by  Charles  A.  Lee, 
MD.,  A.M.    8ve. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S.E.,  Advocute.  4  vols.Svo.  Extra 
Sheep.     Price  $5  00. 

BRAN  HE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Comprising  the  History,  De- 
scription, and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human 
Knowledge.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.RS.L.  &  E.  Extra 
Sheep.     Price  $4  00. 

ANTHON'S  VIRGIL.  The  iEneid  of  Virgil,  with  English  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  Metrical  and  Biographical  Indexes. 
By  Charles  Anthon.  LL.D.    12n»o.    Price  $-2  00. 

DR.  OLIN'S  TRAVEL8.  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petr«a,  and 
the  Holy  Land.    By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Oun,  D.D.,  President  of 


the  Weslcyan  University.    2  vols,  small  8vo.    With  13  Tllu-tr*- 
tions  on  Steel.    Price  $3  00. 

SHAKSPEARE— THE  BEST  AND  ONLY  COMPLETE  F.PI- 
TION.  The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of  Willi  am  Shak 
with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  and  Introductory  R«in  .  : 
each  play,  by  Samiel  Weller  Singer,  F.S  A,  and  a  Li*  • 
the  poet  by  Charlks  Symmons,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  J9  *{■.■  ±u  d 
Engravings  on  Steel.    8vo.    Price  $2  75- 

THE  MAYFLOWER;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenes  and  Chanrv 
among  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Mm.  Halsjct 
Beechkr  Stowe.    18mo.    Price  50  Cents. 

CONQUEST  AND  SELF  CONQUEST.    l8mo.    Price  50  CVris 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK;  being  a  Practical  T"  ..tx 
on  the  Management  of  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Micajau  R.  t"oc* 
18mo.    Price  37  1-2  Cents. 

WOMAN  AN  ENIGMA;  or,  Life  and  its  Revealing*.  B*  uV 
author  of  "  Conquest  and  Self  Conquest*'   18mo.  Price  50  <  Vr.L- 

M'CULLOCH'S  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER;  or,  Geogru; -r. ■•  j! 
Dictionary.  Writh  Seven  Maps  on  Steel.  A  Dictionary,  i;,-..-?v 
phical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  of  the  various  Countries,  Pi; -<-.* 
and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  Mm 
loch,  Esq.  In  which  the  articles  relating  to  the  United  >:  it^ 
will  be  re-written,  and  greatly  multiplied  and  extended,  erjda.J  u •«• 
ed  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  the  wants  .»j"  ^ 
citizens.  By  Danikl  Haskel,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo.  To  Ik- cum 
pie  ted  in  18  or  20  Numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 

THE  LIFE  dF  GENERAL  JACKSON.  By  the  Hon.  Am*?  Krv 
dall.  To  be  complete.!  in  about  Fifteen  Numbers,  at  Tw.rt.- 
five  Cents  each,  illustrated  with  Engravings  or  Prints,  avtnirue 
two  to  a  Number,  embracing  Likenesses  of  die  General,  and  -  ■/,-«• 
of  his  most  distinguished  co-octers,  Drawings  of  his  Bank- 
grounds,  Ate. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS;  or,  Protestant  Nwn- 
formists;  from  the  Reformation  in  1517,  to  the  Revolution  in  l»Ws 
comprising  an  Account  of  their  Principles,  their  Attempts  it  a 
farther  Reformation  in  the  Church,  their  Sufferings,  and  the  fives 
and  Characters  of  their  most  considerable  Divines.  By  Damzl 
Neal,  M.A.  A  New  Edition.  With  very  copioas  additional 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Choulss.  To  be  pe Wished  in  l-jsht 
Numbers,  at  85  C«nts  each.  With  a  Portrait  of  a  MsttaguMf  A 
Puritan  to  each  Number.        «  M5 
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A  NEW  VOLUME. 


THE' NEW  MIRROR 

OF 

LITEKATUKE  AO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

EDITED  BT  6.  P.  MORRIS  AND  N.  P.  WILLIS. 
(EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGRAVING.) 

Good  as  the  Mirror  has  hitherto  been  (good  enough  to  prosper)  we  have  edited  it  as  the  Israelites  built  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem — with  the  best  hand  otherwise  employed.  The  beginnings  of  all  enterprises  are  difficult — more  espe- 
cially beginnings  without  capital — and  the  attention  of  one  editor  has  been-  occupied  with  the  management  of  the 
machinery  now  in  regular  operation,  while  the  other,  till  the  concern  should  be  prosperous,  was  compelled  to  labour 
diligently  for  other  publications.  One  by  one  (to  change  the  figure)  these  hindering  barnacles  have  been  washed  off 
our  keel  by  going  more  rapidly  ahead,  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  both  editors  will  be  entirely  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Mirror— equal  to  setting  studding  sails  a-low  and  a-loft  with  the  wind  dead  aft,  full  and 
steady.  Of  course  she  will  now  go  along  "  with  a  bone  in  her  tnauthn — as  they  say  of  a  craft  with  the  foam  on  her 
cut-water. 

We  live  in  the  middle  of  this  somewhat  inhabited  island  of  Manhattan,  and  see  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
hear  most  that  is  worth  hearing.  After  the  newspapers  have  had  their  pick  of  the  news,  we  have  a  trick  of  making  a 
spicy  hash  of  the  remainder,  (gleaning  many  a  choice  bit,  by  the  way,  which  had  been  overlooked  or  slighted)  and  we 
undertake,  hereby,  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Mirror  up  to  the  timet.  Everybody  reads  newspapers  and  gets  the  out- 
line of  the  world's  going  round — but  we  shall  do  just  what  the  newspapers  leave  undone — fill  up  the  outline — tell  you 
"  some  more,'*  (as  the  children  say) — put  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  done  by  newspapers  in  the  rough.  It 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  "  Letters  to  the  National  Intelligencer,"  and  as  our  brother  editors  seem  to 
think  we  have  succeeded,  we  will,  (as  we  discontinue  that  correspondence  in  April)  in  rather  a  more  dashing  and 
lighter  vein,  resume  these  metropolitan  sketches  in  the  Mirror. 

A  secret  for  your  ear,  dear  reader : — By  telling  the  plate  of  each  number  for  half  what  it  is  worth,  you  get  the 
reading  for  nothing  !  Each  plate  is  worth  a  shilling,  to  put  in  an  album — and  the  whole  Mirror  costs  but  sixpence  ! 
So  it  is,  in  fact,  for  nothing  that  you  get  sixteen  pages  of  the  best  literature  that  we  can  procure  for  you,  including 
descriptions  of  the  things  about  town  that  are  seldomest  described  and  best  worth  describing.  Of  course  we  can  only 
afford  this  by  very  small  profits  on  a  very  large  circulation,  and  ten  thousand  subscribers  are  but  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  next  ten  thousand  (into  which  we  are  now  feeling  our  way)  will  be  the  first  move  of  the  rising  tide  that  overruns 
into  our  pockets. 

We  keep  an  eye  in  the  back  of  our  head  to  see  if  any  body  is  likely  to  overtake  us  (and  to  try  their  trick  before 
they  come  along-side,)  and  we  keep  a  look-out  on  both  ride*  (from  the  salient  balconies  of  our  imagination)  for  any 
stray  breezes  of  novelty  for  which  it  is  possible  to  trim  sail.  And — to  show  you  our  hand  a  little — we  have  bagged, 
(like  Eoius,)  a  breeze  or  two  which  we  shall  reserve  awfiile  for  competition.  If  nothing  overhaul  us,  we  shall  try  our 
speed  by  and  by,  with  sky-scrapers  and  all— just  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  show  our  regard  for  his  respectable  sixpence* 

Oar  plates  by  the  way,  we  undertake  to  say,  shall  be,  from  this  date,  of  twice  the  excellence  (at  least)  of  those  here. 
tofore  given.  Experience  and  inquiry,  (with  a  little  more  money;  make  more  difference  in  the  bettering  of  mis  branch 
of  our  business  than  of  most  others. 

Nota  Bene. — Subscribe,  in  ail  cases,  (if  you  wish  to  serve  us— do  you?)  by  letter  to  ourselves.  The  Poet 
master  will  forward  it  free  of  expense. 

P.  S.— As  to  our  Extras,  they  are,  to  booksellers,  what  the  "  manna**  must  have  been  to  the  Jew  bakers.  You 
don't  need  coaxing  to  help  yourselves  to  anything  so  cheap  and  heavenly.  Take  what  has  fallen,  and  be  sure  that 
more  loaves,  crisp  and  satisfying,  are  baking  in  the  clouds. 

TEKIS— THKEE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  III  1DTANCE. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  year  will  be  issued  on  the  sixth  day  of  April  next.    The  work  is  sent  by  mail  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.    Address  (postage  free)  MORRIS,  WILLIS  &  CO. 

Editors  axtd  Proprietors,  No.  4  Ann-street 
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We  have  long  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  our  favourite  authors.  In  this  gregarious  world,  ten 
thousand  may  have  together  what  one  cannot  have  alone,  and  we 
wish  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  cheap— {that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  co«ts  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  for  a  shil- 
ling)— and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fat  and  one  thin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking.  You  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  we  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
author,  and  what  we  think  of  his  works  ;  and  for  our  trouble  in 
proof-reading,  publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourselves  out  of  that  little  un-missed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems— though  they  were  com- 
plexly out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
demand  for  them  which  might  justify  the  edition.  Against 
advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
lo  read,  by  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  for  a 
price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  and  it  then  oc- 
curred to  tu  very  naturally,  that  one  of  two  things  roust  be 
:rue :— either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  to  the 
profits  they  expected  from  books,  or  else  they  were  not  always 
nfallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  sell.  The  next 
bought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet- 
er  judgment  and  smaller  expectations  as  to  profit,  publbh  as 
landsome  and  cheap  editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
-vere  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  »4  Let  us  try  !'*  said  Enterprise. 

Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  bad  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
brm,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
he  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis 
-(your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader !) 
3ur  dear  ally,  General  Morris,  had  also  erfraduced  his  popu- 
ar  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  elec- 
ric  rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  u  Letters  from  Under  a 
Jridge*  will  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,t  and  Pencillings 
it  the  Way  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
>r  two.  The  advertisements  will  duly  announce  aU  these.  We 
vould  say,  en  passant,  of  ■•  Pencillings,"  that  only  one  third  of 
hem  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  in  England. 
The  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well 
n  London)  was  printed  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
vhich  had  found  its  way  out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent 
n  France,  even  that  imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 


*  The  ••  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge**  were  written  in  a  secluded 
len  of  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  author,  after  several 
ears  residence  and  travel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
ir  of  life-time  tranquillity  for  his  household  gods.  Most  of  the 
Htere  were  written  in  the  full  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
eraainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  agnin  Into 
cUve  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
srval  of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
ream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
ow  of  his  thoughts  during  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 
lone  best  suited  to  his  disposition  as  well  as  to  his  better  nature,  the 
ook  is  interesting  to  himself  and  to  those  who  lore  him.  As  pic- 
inng  faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  ofh,  I  Single  conies.  12 
ixicaud  lite  in  the  gnyestcireles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it  ,  copir' " 
.ay  he  curious  to  ibe  reader.  sale  or  retail,  by 

t  Since  published— see  printed  list  above 


the  proof-readers.    The  American  edition   (long  ago  o,: 
print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  English  one,  & 
now,  for  the  first  time,  -  Pencillings  by  the  Way"  wu  , 
printed  in  a  handsome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  pseeesL?t 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  our  own  works  at  the  begir-r  . 
of  a  "  library  of  favourite  authors.'*  This  is  explained  at- 1  - 
But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  you  an  extra  titie^i.- 
that  you  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  as  or  others,  at  year  p^-i 
sure.  Each  author  will  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shsu*  « 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  repaJblicauou 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 

There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following : 

1.—"  The  Sacred  Poems  of  H.  P.  Willis,"     .     .    m  <-, 
2.—"  Poems  of  Passion,"  by  N.  P.  Willis,    .     .    12* 
3.—"  The  Lady  Jane,  and  other  Poems,"  by  N.  P. 

Willis, J24 

4.~"  TU  Songs  and  Ballads  of  G.  P.  Mo**ib,"    .    12* 
5.—"  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his    Water  Lets, 
and  other  Tales  of  his  Times,"  by  G.  P.  Mor- 
ris ;  Uustrated  by  Johnston, ]2| 

6.—"  The  Songs  and  Ballads   of  Barmy  Corn- 
wall," a  double  number, gj 

7.—"  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,"  by  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis.  The  only  complete  edition  ever  published. 

A  double  number, 25 

8.— w  The  Rococo,  No.  I.,"— containing  three  of  the 
roost  delicious  Poems  ever  written,  viz. :  The 
"Culprit  Fay,"  by  Joseph  R.  Drake;  »L*. 
Han,"  by  W.  M.  Praed  ;  and  M  St.  Agnes'  Eve," 
by  John  Keats.  With  Notes  by  N.  P.  Willis,  IS! 
9.—"  The  Rococo,  No.  II."— containing  the  entire 
44  Poems'*  of  William  Coate  Pikkney,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  late  William 
Leggett,  Esq.,  and  Original  Notes  by  N.  P. 
Willis, n± 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  these,  which  we  are 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic generally.  We  will  not  name  them  now.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  secret  of  possessing  ilnj 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impossible  to  replace.  We 
can  venture  to  promise,  that,  (leaving  our  own  works  aside,)  no 
series  of  uniform  literature  in  the  language  will  be  choicer,  or 
better  worth  possessing  at  any  price— let  alone  a  shilling ! 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  say  that  we  shall  publish  in 
our  Library  series  nothing  which  will  again  appear  tn  the  AYv 
Mirror.  The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  are  confident,  will  be  s 
valuable  portion  of  the  Library— of  the  same  size  acid  shape, 
and  containing,  of  course,  the  best  fugitive  literature  that  we 
can  choose  or  procure.  The  New  Mirror  is  our  pride.  Wt 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  leader— if  we  know  how* to 
make  it  so.  And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  commend  to  your 
purchase  and  preservation  the  Mirror  Library— for,  by  shil- 
lings thus  expended  without  any  feeling  of  sacrifice,  yoo 
will  gradually  create  a  Paradise  of  delicious  reading,  into 
which  you  can  retreat  when  you  would  be  rid  of  care  or 
weariness. 

The  above  works  have  just  been  issued  as  Extras  of  the 
New  Mirror,  and  can  be  bound  either  with  or  without  it.  TTiey 
are  beautifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  publishers.  They  are  sent  fry  stoat  to  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  at  the  usual  newspaper  postage. 
Single  copies,  12*  cents ;  ten  copies  for  $1.  For  sale,  whole- 
MORRIS,  WILUS  &  CO, 
No.  4  Ann-street,  New* York. 
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[NUMBER  23. 


FISHER  BOYa 
This  taller  lad  is  bent  upon  a  basket  of  smelts  for  sapper, 
\rat  he  wants  a  companion  to  whom  he  can  say,  "  look 
there  !**  when  the  glittering  shiners  come  wriggling  out  of 
th«  -water.  We  don't  think  that  idle  young  u  varmint,"  rit- 
tixas  on  d*6  nshing-nets,  seems  inclined  to  go.  We  leave 
the  plate  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  argument  in  the 
Hands  of  the  reader. 

"Wk  axe  happy  to  name  Mrs.  C  H.  Butler  as  the  authoress 
of  the  following  story,  which  is  in  the  finest  vein  of  cap- 
tivating narrative.  The  universal  copying  of  this  writer's 
tales  from  the  Mirror  show  what  our  contemporaries  think 
of  them— an  approval  by  acclamation. 

A.   LAMENT  FOR  OUR  PLEASANT  PLACES. 

A.  railroad  !  What,  a  railroad  to  run  through  our  lovely 
village  ?  "  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us !"  Ye 
wood-nymphs  and  naiads,  arouse  ye  from  your  flowery  dells 
and  mossy  caves.  "  Nymphs,  satyrs,  sylvans,  that  on  moun- 
tains dwell,"  come  to  the  rescue !  Come  from  your  haunts 
in  the  deep  green  forest — come  from  gushing  rill,  and 
sparkling  fount — and  let  not  your  time-sanctioned  retreats 
be  invaded  by  yonder  hideous  monster,  clad  with  his  robes 
of  iron,  whose  breath  is  fire,  whose  embrace  is  death  ! 
Echo,  lift  up  your  silver  voice— call  on  your  sister  spirits 
who  dwell  amid  rocks  and  mountain  caves — bid  them  shout 
aloud,  that  ye  be  not  forced  to  join  the  shrill  scream  of  the 
whistling  death-fiend,  as  he  comes  rushing  like  a  mighty 
wind  through  your  sylvan  abodes. 

A  railroad  through  this  beautiful  vale  !  Ah  no,  it  must  not 

be  !  See  yon  mighty  oak  which  shades  the  graceful  curve  of 

the  meadow,  must  that  bow  its  lofty  head  before  the  destroyer? 

11  Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 
Touch  not  a  tingle  bough." 

And  the  beautiful  meadow,  spread  out  in  its  freshness  and 
verdure.  Mark  how  the  tall  grass,  and  sweet-breathed  clover, 
nod  their  welcome  to  the  shadowy  wind  as  it  comes  dancing 
in  music  through  the  forest  aisles !  There,  too,  the  little  grass- 
bird  builds  her  nest,  and  the  dormouse  glides  stealthily 
through  the  green  colonnades,  and  the  grasshopper  chirps 
merrily  all  the  day  long — must  the  destroyer  there  leave  his 
iron  foot-marks !  And  our  little  brook  that  comes  lesping 
and  dancing  down  the  hill-side,  now  demurely  gliding  along 
the  grassy  covert  in  unrippled  dignity,  like  some  young 
matron  striving  to  shake  off  the  pranks  of  girlhood ;  and 
anon,  laughing  and  singing  among  the  white  pebbles  and 
mossy  boulders,  like  the  same  young  matron  let  loose  among 
a  party  of  gleeful  schoolmates,  must  this  too  be  dammed, 
and  choked,  and  crowded  from  its  flowery-banked  home  ? 
Oh,  no !  far  from  us,  O  mighty  engine  of  speed  and  destruc- 
tion, pursue  your  devastating  track ! 

Would  that  yon  harmless  herd  of  kine,  chewing  the  cud 
of  sweet  content — the  timid  sheep,  dotting  like  snow-wreaths 
the  hill-side— and  the  grave,  ruminating  ox,  might  add  then- 
voices  to  mine.    But  alas ! 

"  Regardless  of  their  doom  the  unconecimu  victims  play, 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
Or  thoughts  beyond  to-day/* 

What !  shall  they  no  longer  walk  forth  in  safety  to  crop 
the  fragrant  herbage  on  yonder  common,  or  browse  amid 
the  crackling  under-brush  that  skirts  the  forest  ?  Alas !  poor 


victims,  your  doom  is  sealed ;  hark  to  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  brake-man,  ye  heed  it  not ;  ignorance  with  thee  will  not 
prove  Mies,  for  lo !  the  caw-catcher  hath  thee  in  his  death* 
grasp ;  one  Jots,  poor  moofay,  thy  days  are  ended. 

"  Ah !"  says  old  Mr.  Gubbens,  leaning  wheezing  over  a 
grave-stone,  "  Oh,  what  a  capital  thing  this  railroad  will  be. 
Ugh!  ugh !  ugh !  Posterity  will  thank  us  for  our  enterprise. 
Ugh  I  ugh !  ugh !  Our  fathers  were  content  with  stages, 
and  the  dull  teamster's  progress ;  but  we— Ob,  how  much 
will  posterity  owe  us !" 

Now  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Gubbens,  "  What  has  posterity 
dona  for  you?"  and  as  for  Mr.  or  Madam  Posterity  thank- 
ing you,  or  feeling  one  iota  of  gratitude,  depend  upon  it, 
they  will  do  no  such  thing.  Put  your  ear  to  the  key-hole 
of  Time,  and  listen. 

"  Oh,"  says  Posterity,  "  what  an  idle,  dissolute  set  we 
have  in  our  village.    It  could  not  always  have  been  thus !" 

44  True,"  replies  Posterity  3d.,  "  yet  it  is  all  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  mechanic,  let  him  be  ever  so  industrious, 
finds  little  or  no  employ.  Transportation  from  the  city  is 
now  so  easy,  that  every  article  which  comes  within  his  craft 
can  be  obtained,  and  as  cheaply.  The  market  where  the 
farmer  could  once  dispose  at  profit  of  his  produce,  for  the 
same  reason  is  glutted.  And  then  our  milliners,  and  dress- 
makers ;  why,  Mrs.  Quibble,  and  Mrs.  Trizzle,  and  many 
others,  all  get  their  caps  and  bonnets  from  the  city ;  and 
Miss  Tipalong,  and  Miss  Simperkin,  by  jumping  into  the 
cars,  can  get  their  dresses  and  fol-de-rol*  fresh  from  the 
loom  of  fashion  in  a  few  hours.  I  tell  you,  it  is  the  railroad 
has  brought  all  this  mischief  upon  us." 

44  Yes,"  adds  Posterity  3d.,  "  what  a  mistaken  notion  our 
forefathers  had  of  our  weal,  in  building  this  railroad." 

44  Dear  me,"  says  Madame  Posterity,  '«  how  I  wish  that 
ugly  railroad  was  drowned  in  the  canal ;  for  there  are  the 
Bamboozles,  and  the  Spunges  can  come  down  upon  us  at 
any  hour,  like  a  flight  of  hungry  crows." 

44  And,  O  la,"  simpers  Miss  Posterity,  "  I  wish  we  had 
some  of  those  shady  groves  for  romantic,  melancholy,  deli- 
cious rumination,  which  grandma'ma  used  to  tell  us  about." 

44  That  was  before  the  railroad,  child,"  says  Ma'ma. 

There,  Mr.  Gubbens,  do  yon  hear  that?  Now  don't  talk 
any  more  about  a  gratified  posterity. 

But  really  and  truly,  now,  gentle  reader,  and  to  your  ear 
alone  let  me  say  it,  I  fear  the  deed  i*  done !  I  tremble 
whilst  I  confide  this  to  your  sympathizing  bosom,  as  though 
I  stood  on  that  threatened  track  with  the  avalanche  of  cars 
about  to  crush  me. 

Such  a  commotion  as  has  been  in  our  village  for  the  last 
few  weeks !  O,  the  little  saucy,  impertinent  bell  of  our 
town-hall  has  dingled,  dingled,  dingled— calling  the  honest 
villagers  from  their  employments — beguiling  their  ears  with 
"railroad  stock,"  u  dividends,"  rise  of  land*  etc.  The 
fever,  which  at  first  circulated  but  slowly,  now  rages  on 
every  side.  The  plague  spot  spreads  broader  and  broader. 
14  Wise  men  of  Gotham"  have  surveyed,  and  expounded, 
and  lectured.  According  to  their  seducing  words,  this  is 
the  very  spot  formed  by  nature  for  a  railroad !  As  if  nature 
had  ever  anything  to  do  with  railroads,  or  any  other  roads, 
exceptthose  she  chooses  to  throw  up  with  her  own  cunning 
hand.  And,  indeed,  (were  one  to  believe  what  they  say,) 
when  Adam  was  driven  forth  from  Paradise,  he  looked 
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calculatingly  around  him,  and  said  to  Madam  Eve,  point- 
ing  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut: 


"  There,  my  dear,  I  mark  that  fat  for  a  railroad."  But 
any  person  of  taste  or  discernment  will  at  once  acquit  our 
great  progenitor  from  any  such  infringement  upon  our  rights. 
Let  me  hasten  to  tell  you,  sympathizing  reader,  (for  me- 
thinks  I  see  the  tears  already  filling  your  eyes,)  lest  you 
may  think  our  village  is  one  of  those  straggling  hamlets 
thrown  on  a  sand  hill,  with  sickly  pines,  and  pale  grass,  and 
etony  roads,  and  lean  cows,  and  skeleton  horses;  and  thus 
check  those  sluices  of  compassion  for  "  other*9  woe."  Let 
me  tell  you,  our  village  is  one  of  unrivalled  loveliness  and 
beauty ;  not  a  point  of  view  but  is  worthy  the  artist's  skill. 
Yonder  are  lofty  and  noble  mountains,  crowned  to  the  very 
summit  with  the  fragrant  pine.  The  silvery  ash,  and  wide- 
spreading  elm,  with  here  and  there  some  huge  basaltic  rock, 
peeping  through  the  verdant  foliage,  for  all  the  world  like 
nome  grim  old  satyr,  crowned  with  oak  leaves.  At  the  base 
*f  these  mountains,  glides  the  Connecticut;  how  beautiful, 
as  it  winds  along  through  those  variegated  meadows.  And 
then,  our  village  itself,  with  its  quiet  (and,  by  the  way,  that  is 
what  they  complain  of!)  pleasant  streets,  and  its  shady 
lanes,  where  the  meeting  branches  of  the  elms  form  a  ver- 
dant canopy  above  the  rich,  green  sward;  with  just  here 
and  there  a  little  loop  in  the  thick  foliage,  for  the  gentle  moon 
and  prying  stars  to  peep  through  upon  the  happy  lovers  who 
may  be  strolling  beneath.  And  then  there  are  those  noble 
edifices,  whereon  wealth  and  taste  have  both  combined 
their  powers,  which  adorn  yon  lofty  eminence,  and  the 
pleasant  little  cottages  gleaming  through  forests  of  fruit  and  ( 
ornamental  trees ; — what  coup  oVotil  could  be  more  enchant 
ing.    And  yet  they  talk  of  a  railroad  ! 

I  have  a  little  story  for  you. 

Just  where  one  of  those  quiet,  shady  lanes  emerge  into 
the  broad,  open  meadow,  stands  a  little  grove  of  horse-chest. 
nuts,  locusts,  snow-balls,  and  lilacs ;  and  if  you  put  aside  the 
branches,  you  will  see  a  little  brown  house  reposing  in  the 
centre,  like  a  partridge  on  her  nest.  In  this  quiet  little  cot 
lives  an  elderly  maiden,  known  throughout  our  village  as 
"  Aunt  Nancy.**  As  you  peep  through  the  brandies  of  the 
tall,  white  lilac,  (should  it  be  in  the  morning,)  you  will  pro- 
bably see  Aunt  Nancy  weeding  among  the  beet  and  onion 
beds,  or  looking  with  a  pleased  eye  upon  the  clusters  of 
'*  china-pinks,"  "  jump-up-johnniee,"  and  "none.eo.pret- 
ly'a,"  which  border  the  walk  through  the  centre  of  this  lit- 
tle garden-plot.  Or,  (should  it  be  in  the  evening,)  you  will 
find  her  with  her  clean  muslin  cap  and  spectacles,  her 
snowy  'kerchief  pinned  over  her  bosom,  and  her  neat  ging- 
ham dress,  sitting  by  the  window.  Before  her  is  placed  a 
small  round  table  or  stand,  on  which  the  Bible  lies  open,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  good  Aunt  Nan. 
ey  are  deeply  engrossed  in  the  sacred  page  she  is  studying. 

The  history  of  Aunt  Nancy  is  this: 

She  was  born  in  the  same  house  where  she  is  now  sitting, 
of  pious,  industrious  parents ;  but  while  yet  a  very  little  girl, 
misfortune  came  suddenly  upon  her  father,  and  he  was 
forced  to  mortgage  the  homestead  on  which  they  lived. 
Sickness  soon  after  fell  upon  him ;  vainly  he  laboured  to 
redeem  his  birthright ;  it  was  swept  from  him,  and  at  length, 
broken-hearted,  the  poor  man  died.  For  a  time,  his  widow  and 
only  child  struggled  on  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  but  the 
widow  too  soon  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave,  and  poor 
little  Nancy  was  left  friendless  and  forlorn  in  the  world.  A 
kind  neighbour  received  the  orphan  child  into  her  family, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough,  she  was  put  out  to  ser- 
vice. Little  Nancy  was  a  gentle  and  mournful  child,  for 
she  had  known  but  sorrow  and  dependence.    One  bright 


ray  alone  illumined  the  dark  memory  of  the  ] 
liest  days  of  childhood.  To  these,  her  thoughts  < 
red ;  and  often  would  the  poor  child  be  fraud  art  eajhk 
when  her  tasks  for  the  day  were  ended,  gliilina,  as*  i 
Bhadow  under  the  old  stone  wall,  or  sattixs;  with  he?  <sr 
face  resting  on  her  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the  large  buu*e>. 
which  shadowed  the  bttle  brook  gurgling  pea*  ftsrr/ataV. 
door ;  that  door  around  which,  when  a  happy  Utile  ttsc. 
she  had  so  merrily  sported,  catching  the  bstfniflim  m  t, 
deep  clover,  or  listening  to  the  birds  which  aseuJut  ear 
sang  so  sweetly. 

As  Nancy  grew  older,  one  all-absorbing   thought  b*  de- 
grees took  possession  of  her  mind.    It  wee  a  street  mm 
for  one  so  young,  so  poor,  and  friendless  ;  for  it  was  t  n 
deem,  with  her  own  hands,  that  cherished  spot — die  Ism 
from  which  poverty  had  driven  forth  her  dear  parents. 

When  she  was  about  fourteen,  a  lady,  who  had  heea  as*, 
ing  a  few  weeks  in  our  village,  by  chance,  met  with  » 
orphan  child,  and  being  pleased  with  her  appearance,  a* 
with  the  good  character  which  all  the  villagers  gave  her,  a. 
gaged  her  to  attend  upon  herself  and  child.  And  aw  w- 
strange  dream  of  Nancy  seemed  to  brighten,  and  ekeej&fr 
she  accompanied  her  new  mistress  to  New- York.  Bets* 
lady  did  not  prove  as  kind  to  the  forlorn  girl  as  she  W 
promised.  The  gentleness  of  Nancy,  her  patient,  anea:- 
plaining  disposition,  were  admirably  calculated  for  the  £ 
nature  and  irritable  temperament  of  her  mistress-  She  ceil 
vent  all  her  spleen  upon  the  pale,  heart-stricken  girl,  wk 
never  allowed  herself  to  murmur  at  such  injustice.    Qse 

day   Mrs.  had  been  unusually  severe.      Nancy  had 

used  every  exertion  to  please,  but  in  vain,  and  in  tears,  she 
retired  to  her  wretched  bed.    She  closed  not  her  ej«  t 
night,  but  lay  revolving  in  her  mind  the  misery  of  her  aica. 
tion  ;  but  even  then,  amid  all  her  grief,  gleamed  afar  offth 
old  homestead,  and  still  the  futile  hope  that  there  she  might 
yet  repose,  almost  overpowered  the  sadness  of  her  present 
Her  plans  were  formed,  and  first,  she  determined  to  leat- 
her cruel  mistress ;  but  where  should  she  go  T  God,  wfcc 
suffereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  unheeded,  wi£ 
help  thee,  poor  child !  As  Boon  as  it  was  night,  Nancy  suae 
softly  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house.     She  passed  rapid- 
ly through  many  streets,  only  stopping  now  and  then,  as  she 
went  along,  to  read  the  signs.    At  length  she  stopped  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  large  three  story  house,  designated,  by  i 
shining  brass  plate,  as  a  "  boarding  school  for  young  ladies.' 
After  some  hesitation  she  ascended  the  steps,  rang  the  bcE, 
and  in  a  trembling  voice,  requested  to  see  the  principal  cf 
the  establishment.    She  was  shown  into  a  little  basemesi 
room,  and  not  very  pleasantly  ordered  by  the  servant  » 
wait    After  some  time,  the  lady  of  the  house  entered  the 
room,  and  struck  with  the  pallid  countenance  ci  Nancr, 
spoke  very  kindly  to  her.    Thus  encouraged,  the  poor  girt, 
while  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  related  her  piafol 
tale,  to  which  the  lady  listened  apparently  with  much  interest 
"  But  why  did  you  come  to  me,  my  poor  child  V  she  asked 
"  Oh,  madam,  that  I  might  Zeorn.    O,  if  you*will  be  so 
good  as  to  receive  me,  I  will  work  for  you  night  and  day ; 
only  let  me  learn  a  little,  a  very  little,  in  your  leisure  bow*.8 
The  school  mistress  was  kind  and  benevolent  in  her  feel- 
ings, with,  moreover,  a  little  spice  of  romance.    She  smiled 
at  the  earnestness  of  the  child,  and  replied : 

«*  Well,  I  think  I  may  trust  your  looks  that  you  are  not 
deceiving  me ;  it  is  a  strange  story  you  tell  me,  and  your  re- 
quest is  still  more  strange  ;  many  would  think  me  rerj  rash 
to  receive  one  who  comes  to  me  in  the  manner  yon  do:" 
(here  her  romance  spoke  a  word  in  favour  of  the  poorsup- 
pliant,  and  after  a  few  momenta  of  apparently  pleased 
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thought,  she  added :)  "  Yes,  I  will  take  you,  but  not  as  a 
servant.  I  will  place  you  in  my  school,  and  if  you  make 
that  progress  which  I  think  you  will,  (that  is,  if  you  are  sin- 
cere in  what  you  ask,)  you  will  soon  be  able  to  assist  me  in 
teaching  the  smaller  scholars." 

What  language  could  express  the  astonishment  and  de- 
light of  the  orphan,  as  she  listened  to  the  words  of  the  kind- 
hearted  lady.  She  could  make  no  reply,  but  with  one  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears,  falling  on  her  knees,  she  pressed  the 
band  of  her  benefactress  again  and  again  to  her  lips.  True 
to  her  word,  Mm.  Halsey,  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
kind  lady,)  after  first  procuring  a  suitable  wardrobe  for  her 
proUgi,  introduced  her  into  her  school,  where  she  soon  be- 
came a  general  favourite.  A  new  existence  seemed  open- 
ing before  her,  while  ever  nearer  and  nearer  appeared  to 
wave  the  branches  which  shadowed  her  childhood?*  home. 
With  her  whole  heart  and  soul  did  she  idolize  the  kind  and 
benevolent  lady,  whom  the  hand  of  God  had  sent  to  her 
relief,  and  day  and  night,  did  she  unceasingly  pursue  her 
studies.  In  less  time  than  Mrs.  Halsey  could  have  thought 
possible,  the  grateful  girl  was  able  to  relieve  her  from 
many  of  the  more  arduous  duties  of  the  schoolroom ;  but 
what  will  not  industry  and  perseverance  accomplish. 

In  this  manner  some  years  passed  away,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  never  had  Mis.  Halsey  reason  to  regret  either 
the  promptings  of  her  benevolence  or  her  romance. 

When  Nancy  had  reached  her  twentieth  year,  a  wealthy 
family,  about  to  return  to  their  residence  in  South  Carolina, 
advertised  for  a  governess ;  and  having  unfolded  the  long 
cherished  wish  of  her  heart,  Nancy  entreated  Mrs.  Halsey 
that  she  might  offer  herself  for  the  situation.  Although  truly 
sorry  to  part  with  the  amiable  girl,  Mrs.  Halsey  could  not 
refuse  her  request,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  lodgings  of 
Mrs.  Ii— ,  (the  Southern  lady,)  who  gladly  received  into 
her  family  one  who  came  recommended  from  so  respectable 
a  source.  And  now  for  the  next  six  years  did  Nancy  fulfil 
the  office  of  governess  to  a  family  of  spoilt,  unruly  children. 
Mrs.  L—  being  one  of  those  foolish  mothers  who  appear 
to  think  their  maternal  love  can  in  no  way  be  better  exem- 
plified than  by  the  most  absurd  indulgence,  and  thus  Nancy 
found  her  exertions  oftentimes  rendered  nearly  useless,  by 
the  constant  interference  of  the  ill-judging  mother.  The 
salary  which  she  received  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  her 
labours,  yet  still  she  knew  that,  by  perseverance,  she  should 
in  time  gain  sufficient  to  accomplish  her  darling  project 
Unfortunately,  she  had  suffered  her  funds  to  remain  in  the 

hands  of  Mr.  L ,  who,  becoming  unfortunate  in  business, 

poor  Nancy  found  herself  stripped  at  once  of  all  her  hard 
earnings,  with  but  barely  sufficient  money  to  defray  her  ex. 
penses  back  to  New- York,  where  she  was  again  gladly  we], 
corned  by  Mrs.  Halsey. 

Finding  herself  getting  too  old  to  continue  her  school,  she 
gave  up  the  charge  of  her  establishment  almost  entirely  to 
Nancy ;  and  as  she  insisted  that  her  protege  should  also 
share  with  her  the  profits,  the  latter,  in  the  coarse  of  a  year 


The  school  was  given  up.  Mrs.  Halsey  retired  to  a  smaller 
house,  where,  for  several  years,  the  poor  invalid  was  attend- 
ed with  all  the  devotion  and  affection  of  a  child  by  Nancy ; 
but  at  length  death  released  the  wretched  sufferer,  and  she 
was  now  free  to  return  to  her  native  village. 

O  how  happy  she  was  when  she  found  herself,  once  more 
in  that  blessed  retreat— the  oasis  to  which  her  eyes  had 

[  ever  turned  with  the  longing  of  the  wandering  Arab  for  the 
M  diamond  of  the  desert"  How  grateful  did  she  feel  to  her 
Heavenly  Father,  who  had  watched  over  her  unprotected 
childhood,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  fulfil  the  only  desire  her 
heart  had  ever  known ;  but  above  ail,  that  he  had  so  bound 
her  to  himself  by  his  divine  love,  that  she  was  now  enabled 
to  kneel  down  in  the  same  spot  where  she  remembered  to 
have  seen  her  mother  kneel,  and  there  pour  out  her  soul  in 
love  and  gratitude. 

Dear  Aunt  Nancy,  every  one  rejoiced  when  she  came 
among  us! 

She  was  then  more  than  forty  years  of  age ;  her  constitu- 
tion greatly  impaired  by  her  residence  at  the  south,  and  by 
her  unremitting  attentions  to  the  sick  bed  of  her  benefac- 
tress ;  yet  no  sooner  was  she  settled  in  her  little  cottage, 
than  remembering  the  sorrows  of  her  own  early  life,  she 
sought  out  several  little  girls  who,  like  herself,  had  been  be- 
reft of  father  or  mother.  These  she  brought  to  her  home, 
and  took  them  to  her  bosom  as  a  tender  mother.  She  not 
only  charged  herself  with  their  education,  but  with  all  their 
expenses ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough,  they  were 
allowed  to  choose  such  trades  as  best  suited  their  tastes, 
and  were  apprenticed  accordingly.  Thus  Aunt  Nancy  con. 

!  tinued  to  do  for  many  yean,  but  she  now  lives  entirely 

,  alone.  She  has  seen  the  snows  of  sixty  winters ;  her  health 
is  feeble,  and  in  all  probability  a  few  more  years  will  close 

i  her  earthly  career.  But  this  railroad  !  Alas I  that  treasured 
grove  must  be  laid  waste— that  little  garden  must  be  de- 
stroyed ;  for  there,  directly  through  the  centre  of  Aunt  Nan- 
cy's little  domain,  it  is  to  run. 

"  But  we  shall  remunerate  her  well,"  quoth  old  Mr.  Gab- 
bens.    M  O  yes,  she  will  be  well  paid." 
Remunerated!  Paid! 

What  can  remunerate  that  sickness  of  the  heart,  when 
she  finds  herself  driven  forth  from  that  cherished  spot! 

I  What  wealth  can  heal  the  blow  which  will  pierce  her  bo- 
som, as  she  hears  the  first  sound  of  the  axe  at  the  root  of 

j  those  loved  trees  I 

Talk,  not  then,  of  pay.  To  her  Father  in  Heaven  will*  she 
look  for  consolation,  and  He  alone  will  comfort  her.   c.  h.  b. 


THE  BANKER'S  WIFE. 

PART  THE  THIRD. 


The  scene  which  we  have  just  so  summarily  described 

occupied  no  little  time,  and  the  hour  of  the  meeting,  which 

was  one  o'clock,  had  struck  at  least  twenty-five  minutes 

since.    By  the  aid  of  the  intelligence  which  she  had  re- 

or  two,  found  herself  in  possession  of  that  sura,  for  the  at  j  j  ceived,  Madame  Dalvernay  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for 

tainment  of  which  her  whole  life  had  been  spent    But  the  ||  the  delay,  and  to  imagine  it  natural  enough.    For  example, 

,  Monsieur  Goutard,  having  opened  and  read  the  letter  to  the 
address  of  his  wife,  had  returned  it  to  its  original  envelope, 


good  old  lady  now  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  nothing  could 
have  tempted  the  grateful  girl  to  leave  her  benefactress  at  a 
thne  when  she  might  best  be  able  to  evince  her  gratitude. 

She  wrote,  however,  immediately  to  a  lawyer  of  our  vil- 
lage, stating  her  views ;  and  in  a  few  months,  die  wild 
dream  of  the  lorn  orphan  child  tees  realised.  Yes,  she 
had  redeemed  the  hallowed  home  of  her  dear  parents,  and, 
as  the  "  heart  thinrteth  for  the  water  brooks,"  even  so  did 
Naney  pine  to  flee  to  that  loved  spot ;  yet  to  leave  her  kind 
benefactress  was  impossible. 


resealed  it,  and  immediately  left  the  house.  Madame  Gou- 
tard was  absent  at  the  tune,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  return  home,  peruse  the  billet,  and  hasten  to  the  ap- 
pointed place.  One  thing,  however,  was  to  be  feared,  which 
would  effectually  annihilate  all  her  precautionary  measures, 
and  that  was  a  rencontre,  an  understanding,  in  the  mean, 
time,  between  M.  Dalvernay  and  Madame  Goutard. 
The  wife  of  the  banker  was  agitated  by  these  different 
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apprehensions,  and,  strange  to  say,  she  was  at  times  sur- 
prised at  finding  herself  desiring  that  her  riral  might  toot 
make  her  appearance.  Now  that  the  moment  had  arrived, 
she  began  gradually  to  lose  her  anxiety  to  meet  this  woman 
face  to  face ;  for,  in  not  seeing  her,  she  might  cling  with 
pertinacity  to  hope,  and  strive  to  dissipate  her  harassing 
doubts.  Lovers  ask  nothing  better  man  the  mere  sem- 
blance* of  proofs,  to  convince  them  of  their  erroneous  sus- 
picions. Logic  and  good  sense  are  kept  prudently  out  of  the 
case. 

This  consolation,  however,  was  not  reserved  for  Madame 
Dalvernay,  for  a  too  evident  reality  soon  put  to  flight  her 
doubts,  and  fully  convinced  her,  in  her  own  mind,  how 
deeply  she  had  been  betrayed.  An  elegantly-dressed  woman, 
of  refined  and  polished  manners,  penetrated  into  the  saloon. 
Madame  Dalvernay  felt  herself  at  this  moment  transported 
by  all  the  tortures  of  the  most  violent  jealousy,  and,  without 
any  ceremony,  she  advanced  deliberately  and  boldly  towards 
the  new-comer. 

"  You  desire  to  see  M.  Dalvernay ;  is  it  not  true,  Ma- 
dame V  demanded  the  banker's  wife. 

u  I  do,  Madame,"  replied  the  strange  lady ; "  and,  in  case 
of  his  absence,  I  would  wish  to  speak  with  his  nephew  and 
secretary,  Monsieur  Leonce." 

41  That  must  be  the  individual,"  thought  Madame  Dalver- 
nay to  herself.  "  She  has  read  the  letter.  Did  it  not  say 
that  it  was  Mr.  Leonce  who  was  to  introduce  her?  Let  us 
see  how  far  she  will  carry  her  impudence.  Madame,"  she 
continued,  elevating  her  voice,  "  I  know  who  you  are,  and 
what  has  brought  you  hither." 

*  I  am  rejoiced,"  replied  the  new-comer,  M  as  mat  will 
render  it  unnecessary  to  explain  to  you  the  object  of  my 
visit" 

M  Your  answer,"  continued  Madame  Dalvernay,  irritated 
by  such  a  display  of  $ang  froid,  "  your  answer,  Madame, 
proves  that  you  are  not  so  well  informed  with  regard  to  me. 
You  do  not  know  who  I  am !" 

"  Certainly ;  I  cannot  be  mistakes.  You  are  Madame 
Dalvernay." 

"  Yes,  Madame  ;  I  am  Madame  Dalvernay." 

••  I  am  delighted  at  it ;  and  hope  that  my  good  fortune,  in 
meeting  you  here,  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  striving 
to  enlist  your  co-operation  in  the  important  step  which  I 
have  come  to  accomplish." 

"  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know,  Madame,"  replied  the  wife 
of  the  banker,  amazed  at  her  impertinence,  "  that  I  am  well 
informed  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter." 

"  In  that  case,  Madame,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  wait  until  Monsieur  Dalvernay  returns  t" 

In  saying  which  the  strange  lady  took  a  seat  without  far- 
ther ceremony. 

M  I  repeat  it,  Madame ;  I  say  I  know  all,"  continued 
Helen,  who  was  astonished  at  this  additional  piece  of 
effrontery. 

'*  In  that  case,  I  repeat,  Madame,  I  am  rejoiced  at  it," 
insisted  the  other,  who,  by  mis  time,  began  to  feel  herself 
wounded  by  the  unceremonious  reception  which  was  given 
her. 

The  entry  of  Madame  de  Luciennes  just  at  the  moment 
when  Madame  Goutard  was  expected,  and  her  first  words, 
which  seemed  to  have  such  a  direct  reference  to  the  con. 
tents  of  the  mysterious  letter,  may  well  account  for  the  very 
natural  mistake  of  Madame  Dalvernay  in  taking  the  one  for 
the  other ;  and  more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that, 
as  yet,  she  was  in  perfect  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ject of  marriage  between  Madame  de  Luciennes  and  her 
nephew. 


At  the  point  where  we  left  off  the  conversetioai,  k  i 
terrepted  by  a  long  pause,  or  (as  we  might,  with  : 
priety,  term  it)  a  truce ;  for  it  resembled  more 
than  an  interview.    The  wife  of  the  banker  i 
hostilities,  assuming  the  most  disdainful  end  < 
expression  she  could  put  on : 

14  Madame,"  said  she,  "  you  have  no  reason  to  be  as 
prised  at  the  reception  you  have  met  with.  Know,  (batrz 
were  expected  here !" 

Madame  de  Luciennes  rose  from  ber  seat  wim  dje^/i 
and  replied: 

"  In  truth,  Madame,  I  thank  yon  for  having  iuformw?  at 
of  it  again  and  again.  I  did  not  doubt  h.  I  knew  say  ■*> 
pect  of  success  would  be  but  limited,  in  case  I 
you  here.  I  had  my  reasons  for  inquiring  for 
Dalvernay.*' 

"  And  I  mine  for  presenting  myself  in  hie  stead," 
Helen,  confounded  at  so  much  audacity,  **  and  I 
comprehend,  Madame,  how  a  woman  can  thu 
modesty,  and  so  far  lose  sight  of  all  that  is  1 
sex,  as  to  take  such  a  step  as  this,  which,  in  all  similar  can. 
is  the  province  of  the  men  alone." 

Madame  de  Luciennes  thought  she  saw/,  in  this  figtaas 
tirade,  a  severe  reproach  for  the  interested  visit  ebe  ha 
come  to  pay  to  the  uncle  of  her  intended  hasbapaL  He? 
pride  as  a  woman  revolted  at  being  time  hnmiiated,  and,  aV 
recting  a  haughty  look  upon  the  wife  of  the  banker: 

"  Madame,**  said  she,  •'  when  one  has  need  of  leasees  a 
politeness  herself,  she  should  not  be  so  liberal  of  then  a 
others." 

"  It  depends  only  upon  you  not  to  listen  to  then,**  repbei 
Madame  Dalvernay  angrily,  pointing  with  her  finger  to  £■ 
door. 

"  You  dirwe  me  from  your  house,  Madame,"  exclaimed 
the  widow,  whose  voice  now  trembled  with  rage.  u  Yea 
drive  me— very  well — I  am  rejoiced  that  your  savage  great 
ness  has  sunk  you  so  low  in  my  estimation  that  my  jasi  is- 
dignation  cannot  reach  you.  But,  Madame,  you  will  repeat 
of  this.    I*U  be  revenged  V> 

Upon  which  Madame  de  Luciennes  left  the  room  trios- 
phantly,  Madame  Dalvernay  still  remaining  mistress  of  da 
field.  Poor  woman !  she  beheld  everything  around  her  cob. 
spire  to  perpetuate  her  deplorable  condition. 


Madame  de  Luciennes  had  no  sooner  descended  tat 
flight  of  stairs,  and  gained  the  street  below,  than  another 
individual  ascended  with  breathless  haste,  walked  rapafl? 
through  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  saloon*  It  was  no  other  than  Monsieur  Goauud. 
The  brave  man  was  evidently  as  much  excited  as  on  his  fet 
introduction,  and  to  have  seen  them  thus  in  presence  ef 
each  other,  these  two  friends,  one  would  have  taken  tbea 
for  the  moat  openly  declared  adversaries. 

The  notary,  plunged  in  the  profoundest  reflection,  hn  hat 
under  his  arm  and  his  cane  in  his  right  hand,  walked  up  and 
down  the  apartment  with  rapid  stride. 

"  Well !"  demanded  Madame  Dalvernay,  pettishly,  *  what 
have  you  discovered  ?" 

"  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  replied  the  distracted 
notary. 

"  It  was  not  worth  while,  then,  giving  yourself  so  much 
trouble,'*  she  continued,  in  the  same  tone.  M  You  did  not 
find  Monsieur  Dalvernay  at  your  house  V* 

"  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  I  found  only  thh  envelops 
of  his  dastardly  letter.  An  idea  immediately  strock  me.  I 
imagined  my  wife  had  perused  its  content*,  taken  the  letter 
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with  her,  and  had  hastened  here ;  bo,  without  losing  a  mo* 
meat,  I  flew — n 

**  You  guessed  exactly  right/* 
"  What !  my  wife  has  already  been  here?** 
"  Only  an  instant  ago." 

This  answer  brought  M.  Goutard  to  a  full  stop  in  his  hur- 
ried walk. 

**  You  have  seen  her,  then?'  he  demanded  eagerly. 
"  And  more,  too— I  condescended  to  speak  to  her !    An 
impertinent,  shameless  hussy,  who  dared  to  brave  me  in  my 
own  houae  J" 

44  Ah  !  it  is  Madame  Goutard.  I  recognize  her  by  the 
description,**  replied  the  notary,  dolefully.  "  I  should  have 
been  delighted  just  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  ber  here.** 
4<  Why  did  you  not  come  earlier  7"  continued  Madame 
Dalvernay.  "  She  left  this  apartment  but  a  moment  ago. 
I  drove  her  out,  Monsieur !" 

44  Permit  me  to  say,  Madame,  that  it  was  precipitate." 
44  Am  I  to  consider  you,  Monsieur,  as  blaming  me  for 
what  I've  done  7**  said  the  wife  of  the  banker,  angrily. 

44  Oh  no,  Madame,"  hastened  M.  Goutard  to  reply ;  ••  but 
does  not  your  strange  conduct  afford  me  some  ground,  at 
least,  to  find  fault?" 

Then  perceiving,  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
the  effect  his  words  had  produced,  he  strove  quickly  to  ex- 
tenuate it,  and  added : 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Madame,  it  would  have  been  to  our 
mutual  interest  to  have  detained  her." 

44  Ah,  indeed,"  replied  Madame  Dalvernay.  "  Detain  your 
wife !  An  impudent,  ill-mannered  shrew.  Detain  her  2  It 
was  rather  your  duty  to  have  detained  her  at  home.  You  alone 
are  to  blame,  Monsieur.  A  man  should  have  sn  eye  to  his 
wife,  and  exercise  an  indulgent  watchfulness  over  her  con- 
duct  A  beautiful  husband  you  are,  thus  to  be  obliged  to 
run  all  over  Paris  in  search  of  your  wife  !    Ha !  ha  V 

44  Madame,  you  forget  the  old  proverb  about  those  who 
live  in  glass  houses,"  rejoined  M.  Goutard,  ill-humouredly. 
44  If  you  had  known  how  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  your 
husband,  fascinate,  and  keep  him  at  home,  all  this  would 
probably  never  have  happened.  Say  rather  it  is  your  fault, 
and  that  you  alone  are  to  blame  for  it  all** 

The  interview  began  to  be  acrimonious.  The  woman 
wounds  the  dignity  of  the  man,  the  man  the  politeness  of 
the  woman — two  very  vulnerable  parts  in  both  cases. 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,"  rejoined  Madame  Dalver- 
nay, piqued  to  the  quick,  "  that  your  wife  is  to  be  preferred 
tome." 

"  It  is  at  least  the  opinion  of  your  husband,  who  seeks 
her  company,"  replied  the  notary. 

14  Say,  rather,  that  your  wife  seeks  the  company  of  my 
husband,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  little  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  you  have  inspired  her  that  has  driven  her  to 
this  degrading  step." 

The  contest  was  carried  on  violently,  and  continued  to 
wax  warmer  and  warmer  between  these  two  personages, 
who,  nevertheless,  should  have  remained  the  best  of  friends. 
Instead  of  condoling  with  each  other  they  resorted  to  accu- 
sations, and,  when  they  should  have  pitied  one  another,  they 
indulged  in  recrimination  and  abuse.  After  an  interval  of 
silence,  Madame  Dalvernay  continued : 

u 1  perceive,  Monsieur  Goutard,  that  we  can  no  longer 
act  in  concert.  You  disapprove  of  my  actions,  and,  proba- 
bly, I  should  do  the  same,  in  case  you  should  do  anything 
with  which  I  might  not  be  satisfied." 

M  How  ?  and  have  I  done  nothing?  Have  I  not,  the  whole 
morning,  been  in  pursuit  of  my  wife  7  Is  that  nothing  ?  I 
have  read  the  accursed  letter.    I  reseated  it.  I  took  the  en- 


velope after  she  had  opened  h.  I  have  been  twice  here.  I 
have  run,  I  have  flown*  I  am  furious,  I  am  bathed  in  perspi- 
ration, and  you  accuse  me  of  having  done  nothing !" 

[4  Nothing,"  replied  coldly  the  lady,  "  nothing  for  the  as- 
sociation which  we  mutually  formed.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  aid,  but  I  can  now  dispense  with  an  auxiliary." 

At  this  firm  and  dignified  bearing  of  Madame  Dalvernay* 
Monsieur  Goutard  saw  plainly  that  his  only  expedient,  to 
prevent  a  sudden  outbreak,  and  to  remedy  the  errour  which 
he  felt  was  occasioned  by  bis  own  unnecessary  irritability, 
was  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  humbled  himself,  begged 
pardon  for  his  wrongs,  and  again  promised  to  co-operate, 
to  his  utmost  power,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  mutual 


Peace  concluded,  and  Madame  Dalvernay  having  demon, 
strated  summarily  to  M.  Goutard  that  his  post  was  upon  his 
territory  in  the  Rue  de  Verneuil,  he  separated  from  his  fair 
ally  to  go  and  defend  his  honour  by  his  own  fireside,  pro- 
mising to  give  no  quarter  to  the  enemy,  whether  he  should 
encounter  them  on  the  highways  or  whether  they  had  eeta- 
tablished  a  garrison  in  his  own  domicile. 

Madame  Dalvernay  was  again  alone.  Her  violent  ex- 
citement having,  in  a  degree,  subsided  by  its  own  intensity, 
and  having  no  longer  any  one  to  contradict  her,  she  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  calmly  reflecting  upon  the  strange 
and  varied  scenes  through  which  she  had  just  passed. 

She  acknowledged  her  errour  in  thinking  Monsieur  Gou- 
tard imperious  in  his  demands,  for  simply  wishing  her  to  de- 
tain his  wife,  and  she  confessed  to  herself  that,  in  this  do- 
mestic war,  it  was  her  duty  to  have  acted  precisely  as  the 
notary  had  proposed.  She  felt  convinced  that  in  no  other 
way  could  they  be  certain  of  success  in  their  mutual  under- 
taking, and  resolved  that  if  her  rival  should  again  present  her- 
self she  would,  either  by  force  or  a  ruse,  constitute  her  a  pri- 
soner. The  wife  of  the  banker  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  plunged 
in  meditation  upon  her  well-organised  stratagems,  when  she 
heard  the  door  gently  open  behind  her.  From  this  manner 
of  entering  without  the  usual  intimation  of  a  rap,  she  con. 
eluded  immediately  that  it  must  be  some  member  of  the 
family  who  alone  could  dispense  with  this  customary  preli- 
minary. Who  could  it  be?  Either  her  husband  or  her 
nephew.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  latter,  but  he  was  not  alone. 
Madame  de  Luciennes  accompanied  him. 

Madame  Dalvernay  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  It  was 
necessary  for  her,  in  order  to  develop  her  well-planned 
schemes,  to  restrain  the  slightest  mark  of  indignation,  to  as- 
sume, rather,  an  air  of  politeness,  to  mask  her  batteries  so 
as  not  to  alarm  her  adversaries,  and  to  execute  her  stratagem 
without  exciting  the  most  remote  suspicion.  Madame  de 
Luciennes  was  then,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  no  little 
amazed  to  encounter  so  smiling  and  pleasant  a  countenance, 
which*  only  a  few  moments  before*  beamed  with  fury  and 
contempt  Leonce,  on  the  contrary*  who  had  just  been  ex- 
asperated against  his  aunt  by  the  resentment  exhibited  to- 
wards his  intended,  alone  betrayed  upon  his  features  an  irri- 
tation, which  he  could  with  difficulty  control.  But  the 
widow,  completely  calmed  by  the  alteration  in  the  manner 
of  her  recent  enemy,  began  to  think  that  by  a  violent  war 
of  words  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  and  that  it  was  the  better 
part  of  valour  to  yield,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  endan- 
gering the  cherished  object  of  their  mutual  wishes  by  any 
unnecessary  outburst  of  passion.  She  pressed  against  her 
heart  the  arm  of  Leonce*  which  she  held*  and  whispered  in 
his  ear: 

44  Be  moderate,  my  dear  Leonce,  for  my  sake ;  for,  after 
all*  she  is  your  annt" 
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The  secretary,  who  was,  by  do  meant,  disposed  to  be 
belligerent,  was  not  Sony  that  she  had  imposed  upon  him, 
as  a  duty,  to  follow  his  natural  indication.  He  sainted  his 
aunt  with  an  air  of  profound  respect,  and  advanced  with  the 
widow  to  a  sofa,  upon  which  they  seated  themselves. 

A  long  pause  ensued,  which  was  at  length  interrupted  by 
the  secretary. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  be,  •«  from  what  misunderstanding 
could  possibly  have  arisen  your  manner  of  acting  towards 
Madame?" 

"  It  woe— a  misunderstanding,'*  replied  Madame  Dalver- 
nay,  offering  the  first  excuse  that  presented  itself.  "  Leonce, 
I  was  indisposed,  harassed,  and  I  did  not  know  Madame." 

M  It  is  true,"  rejoined  the  nephew,  *'  Madame  was  known 
onlyKo  Monsieur  Dahrernay  and  myself,  though  she  thought 
you  might  have  suspected  the  object  of  her  visit,  which  was 
to  ;  bat,  sines  my  uncle  has  not  spoken  to  you  on  the 
subject,  has  not  prepared  you  for  this  confidence,  I  almost 
tremble." 

Madame  immediately  thought  of  the  letter,  and  the  duty 
which  devolved  upon  Leonce  to  introduce  the  individual 
privately ;  she,  however,  masked  her  indignation,  though 
she  could  scarcely  refrain  from  questioning  the  secretary 
as  to  what  hs  appeared,  not  averse,  but  only  trembled  to 
confess. 

"  Ek  bien !  Well,  Madame,"  continued  he,  "  since  my 
uncle  has  not  judged  proper  to  mention  it,  I  will  take  it  upon 
myself,  and  plead  for  your  consent — to— my  marriage." 

"  To  your  marriage?  Well,"  thought  Madame  Dahrer- 
nay to  herself,  "  J  was  unprepared  for  this  counter  strata- 
gem. The  expedient  is  a  new  one.  Let  us  see  how  far 
they  will  carry  their  effrontery.  To  your  marriage,"  she  re- 
peated, elevating  her  voice,  "  and  with  whom  V 

"  With  Madame,*'  replied  Leonce,  designating  the  widow. 
"  We  hesitated  to  mention  it  earlier,  because  my  unoie  as- 
sured us  that  you  would  never  yield  your  consent" 

«  Ah  I  ha  I  is  that  the  game?"  thought  Helen  to  herself. 
M  They  are  confident  that  I  will  oppose  this  pretended  mar- 
riage, and  for  that  reason  employ  it  as  a  rose  without  fear 
of  detection.'9 

Catching  at  this  idea,  Madame  Dalvernay  resolved  to 
take  them  at  their  word,  and  treat  as  serious  mis  sudden 
and  extraordinary  union.  She,  however,  allowed  them  to 
intercede  for  a  length  of  time,  while  she  now  and  then  op. 
posed  some  slight  objection,  but  finally  ended  by  granting 
her  consent. 

"  Lb  it  possible !"  exclaimed  the  nephew,  astonished  at 
due  unexpected  indulgence.  "  Thanks,  thanks,  my  dearest 
aunt,  and  will  you  pardon  me  for  refuting  to  yield  to  your 
long-cherished  wishes  on  mis  subject,  and  consent  to  favour 
me  with  the  same  advantages  that  you  would  have  accorded 
ma  on  condition  of  marrying  my  cousin  V 

"  Ought  not  one  to  do  something  for  a  nephew  mat  one 
loves,"  replied  Madame  Dalvernay,  with  an  ah*  of  benefi- 
cence, behind  which  lay  concealed  all  the  malicious  joy  of 
her  pretended  triumph. 

'« Can  it  be,  my  dearest  aunt?"  demanded  Leonce,  who 
could  scarcely  give  credence  to  his  unexpected  good  fortune. 
«<  J)o  you  not  deceive  me?  The  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which  by  contract — •" 

44  Are  yours,  as  a  marriage  dowry,"  interrupted  the  aunt. 

«  What  happiness !  Good  heavens,  I  cannot  believe  it ! 
I  am  dreaming,  surely !    Ah  J  it  is  impossible !" 

"  If  it  is  unooasibie/'  rejoined  Madame  Dalvernay,  with 
a  repressed  smile  of  triumph,  "  it  shall  not,  at  least,  be  by 
any  fault  of  mine.*9 

The  happy  couple  would  probably  have  never  ceased  re. 


turning  thanks,  and  demonstrating  their  grmfiateV  as  *> 
benefactress,  had  not  the  resounding  footsteps  m  the  *— 
dor  of  some  one  approaching  arrested  the  attention  ■>'  Ik 
dame  Dalvernay.  ^-  * 
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[Two  versa  that  have 


i  oVocuncs, 
about  Hum.] 


The  room  was  low  and  lone,  but  scatter**!  there. 
Lay  carelessly  the  trifles  staimVd  with  ana 

The  page  of  chivalry  superb  ana  drear, 
Beside  a  halffUTdvase  of  wine  recHnad, 


And  show'd  romance  and  gayety  < 
And  there,  like  things  of  immortality, 

Stood  statues,  in  their  master's  sou!  etusa 
Venus  with  the  sweet  smue  and  heavenly  ej  e, 

And  the  sad,  solemn  brow  of  lovely  Kiobe. 

And  scatter'd  round,  by  wall  and  sota,  my 

Emblems  of  thoughts  that  love  from  earth  to  sat 
Upon  a  portrait  fell  the  evening  ray. 

Touching  with  splendour  many  an 
That  veil'd  a  brow  of  snow  ;  apd  cri 

The  bending  Spanish  cheek  with  living  rose; 
And  there  lay  a  guitar,  whose  silvery  string 

Breathed  to  the  wind ;  like  beauty  in  repose ; 
Sighing  the  lovely  sounds  that  bade  her  blue  eye  6m 

And  here  is  poetry  that  drops  upon  the  taste  like  has*) 

from  an  over-ripe  fig,  in  an  Italian  noon — pat  and  haov* 

Ibla,  I  love  thee !  On  my  heavy  eye 
Thine  flashes,  like  the  lightning  on  the  dowL 
I  cannot  naint  thy  beauty ;  for  it  leaves 
All  picturing  pale.    Were  I  to  say  the  moon 
Looks  in  her  midnight  glory  like  thy  brow, 
Where  is  the  wild,  sweet  sparkling;  of  thine  eye  ? 
Or,  that  the  palm  is  like  thy-  stately  form. 
Where  is  thy  grace  among  its  waving  booghs  ? 
Thy  forehead^  whiteness  is  my  rising  son ; 
Thine  ebon  tresses,  wreathing  it  like  right, 
Like  night  bewilder  me ;  thy  teeth  axe  pearls 
In  moist  lips  rosier  than  an  Indian  shell. 
But  now  my  world  is  darkness,  for  thou'rt  gone ! 
lliy  look  was  to  my  life  what  evening  dews 
Are  to  the  tamarisk ;  thy  single  glance 
Went  deeper,  swifter  to  thy  lover's  heart 
Than  spear  or  scimetar ;  and  still  I  gaze 
Hopeless  on  thee,  as  on  the  glorious  moon ; 
For  thou,  like  her,  art  bright— tike  her,  above  xse. 

We  know  that,  with  these  affecting  verses,  we  mtnaaer  w 
at  least  ens  heart  among  our  readers  that  stands  in  need  W 
consolation. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FIBST-BORX. 
My  sweet  one.  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes. 
When  first  I  clasp'd  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feefait 

cries  ;— 
For  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne,  as  I  bent  me  dova  a 

kiss 
Thy  cherry  lips  and  sunny  brow,  my  firstrborn  bud  of  bHsi ! 

I  tom'd  to  many  a  withcrM  hope,— 4o  years  of  grief  and  pais- 
And  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flash'd  o'er  my  bodsf 

brain — 
I  thought  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold,  of  pettecsuaj 

foes,— 
And  I  ask'd  of  Heaven,  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  yoatii'i 

repose  ? 

Igazed  upon  thy  guiet  face— half  blinded  by  my  tears— 
TUl  gleams  of  miss,  unfelt  before,  came  brightening  on  ay 

fears,— 
Sweet  rays  of  hope  that  fairer  shone  'mid  the  clouds  of  glass 

that  bound  them, 
As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies 

are  round  them. 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  boar  is  o'er, 
And  a  father's  anxious  fears  for  thee  can  fever  ma  no  more ; 
And  for  the  hopes— the  sun-bright  hopes— that  hlossom'd  at 

my  birth— 
They  too  have  fled,  to  prove  bow  frail  are  thenth'd  things  ef 

earth! 

'Tis  true  that  thou  wert  young,  my  child,  but  loo'  brief  tby 

span  below, 
Te  me  it  was  a  little  age  of  agony  and  woe ; 
For,  from  thy  first  faint  dawn  of  life  thy  cheek  began  to  ftde, 
Ana  my  heart  had  scarce  thy  welcome  breathed,  ere  my  bopei 

were  wrapt  in  shade. 
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Oh  the  child,  in  its  hours  of  health  and  bloom,  that  is  dear  as 

thou  wert  then, 
Orowa  far  more  prised — more  fondly  loved — in  sickness  and 

in  pain; 
-And  thus  'twas  thine  to  prove,  dear  babe,  when  every  hope 

was  lost, 

Ten  times  more  precious  to  my  soul  for  all  that  thou  hadst  cost ! 

C? rad led  in  thy  fair  mother's  arms,  we  watch'd  thee  day  by  day, 
Ftele,  like  the  second  bow  of  Heaven,  as  gently  waste  away ; 
-And  sick  with  dark  foreboding  fears,  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud, 
Set,  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grief;  to  wait  death's  coming 
cloud. 

It  came  at  length— o'er  thy  bright  blue  eye  the  film  was  gath- 
ering fast ; 
:    .And  an  awful  shade  pass'd  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the 
last; 
In  thicker  gushes  strove  thy  breath— we  raised  thy  drooping 

A  moment  more— the  final  pang— and  thou  wert  of  the  dead ! 

"Thy  gentle  mother  tnrn'd  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me, 
And  murmur' d  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  attain'd  by 

thee ; — 
She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  mourn'd  a  doom  so  blest  as 

thine, 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine ! 

■'       We  laid  thee  down  in  thy  sinless  rest,  and  from  thine  infant 

brow 
CulVd  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair— our  only  solace  now, — 
Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse,  flowers— not  more 

fair  and  sweet — 
Twin  rose-buds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet 

Ttio'  other  offspring  still  be  ours,  as  fair  perchance  as  thou, 
>        With  all  the  beauty  of  tnv  cheek— the  sunshine  of  thy  brow, 
They  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nurst, 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloved,  but  not,  like  thee — the  first ! 

The  first  !  How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet 
word  can  bring, 

Of  hopes  that  blossom'd,  droop'd,  and  died,  in  life's  delightful 
{  spring;— 

'  Of  fervid  feelings  past  away — those  early  seeds  of  bliss,   * 

'         That  germinate  in  hearts  unseer'd  by  such  a  world  as  this ! 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  fairest  and  ray  first ! 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  might'st  have  been,  my  heart  is 
like  to  burst ; 
t  But  gleams  of  gladness  thro*  my  gloom  their  soothing  influence 

dart, 
]         And  my  sighs  are  hush'd,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  tarn  to 
what  thou  art ! 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake,  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth, 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life,  except  thy  mortal  birth, — 
:  God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst, 

And  bliss    eternal  bliss— is  thine,  my  fairest  and  my  first ! 

[  THE  OATH  THAT  WAS  KEPT. 

Transit*  for  Ue  JVto  Mirror  from  the  French  of  Mark  Porriu. 

If  1890,  in  a  little  village  in  Bretagne,  lived  M.  de  la 
Sauasaye.  He  was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  father ;  and,  although 

'  living  then  as  now,  under  the  constitutional  regime,  he  was 

not  the  less  on  that  account  both  cock  and  lord  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race,  and  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  place  ;  with  this  double  title,  he  in- 
dulged in  feudal  fancies  singularly  enough.    He  hunted  in 

f  the  first  grounds  he  came  to,  and  the  rural  guards  shut  their 

j  eyes ;  he  courted  the  young  girls,  and,  as  he  was  handsome 

and  generous,  they  did  not  complain,  and  their  mothers  shut 
their  eyes.  When  he  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the 

i  village,  and  satiety  brought  disgust,  he  made  excursions  out 

of  his  territory,  and  like  a  paladin  in  quest  of  adventures, 

1  be  left  his  chateau  to  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere.   He  wan- 

(  dered  at  first  from  one  place  to  another,  then  he  was  seen 

going  every  day  to  a  small  town,  about  two  leagues  distant 

1  from  the  one  he  inhabited.    After  these  visits  had  lasted 

nearly  three  months,  he  discontinued  them ;  either  because 

1  he  needed  repose,  or  because  winter  was  approaching,  he 

preferred  remaining  at  home.    It  was  said  he  was  not  much 

1  of  a  scholar,  and  as  he  had  until  then  neglected  the  lessons 

of  his  preceptor,  perhaps  he  had  returned  to  his  half-learned 


studies.  At  any  rate  he  lived  in  solitude,  going  out  only  to 
walk  in  his  park,  and  never  received  any  visiters.  One 
morning,  however,  a  man  of  forty  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
bis  chateau,  and  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  M.  de  k 
Saussaye. 

"  Monsieur  sees  no  one,"  replied  the  domestic. 

"  Go  and  tell  him  that  M.  Jerome  demands  it" 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  to 
say  his  master  did  not  know  M.  Jerome,  and  had  no  wish 
to  see  him. 

M.  Jerome  pushed  aside  the  domestic,  and,  walking  up  to 
the  chateau,  opened  another  gate,  and  found  himself  in  a 
superb  park,  in  a  large  alley  of  which  he  saw  M.  de  la  Saus- 
saye taking  his  melancholy  promenade.  Proceeding  direct- 
ly towards  the  young  man,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  a 
stranger,  sprang  forward  in  anger,  and,  when  n*e  got  within 
hearing,  exclaimed : 

"  This  is  very  strange,  sir,  to  introduce  yourself  against 
my  will.    Who  am  I  speaking  to  ?" 

" 1  sent  in  my  name  to  you,"  replied  M.  Jerome,  tranquilly. 

"  But  this  name  tells  me  nothing,  it  is  unknown  to  me, 
and— M 

"  When  you  know  my  reasons,  Monsieur,  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  have  insisted  upon  seeing  you.  I  come  to  you 
in  regard  to  an  affair  which  interests  yourself  more  than  me, 
since  your  honour  is  concerned  in  it" 

M  My  honour  ?" 

u  Yes,  your  honour.* 

M.  Jerome  was  a  man  of  forty,  as  we  have  said  already ; 
his  stature  was  commanding,  and  bearing  dignified  ;  his  se- 
rious and  modest  countenance  inspired  respect ;  and,  violent 
as  was  M.  de  la  Saussaye,  he  cast  down  his  eyes  before  the 
firm  courtesy  of  the  unknown,  and  said : 

"  Let  us  see,  Monsieur." 

"  As  it  would  not  be  just,"  resumed  M.  Jerome,  "  that 
you  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  whom  you  have  to  do 
with,  Monsieur,  I  will  commence  by  telling  you  that  my 
birth  is  equal  to  yours,  and  my  position  superiour." 

Saussaye  stepped  back  and  looked  upon  M.  Jerome  with 
disdain. 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  birth,"  said  M.  Jerome,  "  as  that  is 
mere  chance,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  boast  of  it ;  as  to 
the  rest,  Monsieur,  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  being  useful 
to  my  country,  and  this  honourable  task  I  still  continue.  I 
believe  you  cannot  say  as  much.  You  are  young,  it  is  true ; 
but  you  have  not  yet  begun,  you  live  in  idleness,  and — " 

"  Go  on,  Monsieur,  go  on,  if  you  please,"  said  Saussaye, 
haughtily. 

"  Willingly.  Three  months  ago,  Monsieur,  you  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  town  of  R— ,  two  leagues  from 
this  place.  Madame  Duport  lives  there,  the  widow  of  an 
officer  who  died  in  1812  on  the  field  of  honour.  Madame 
Duport  has  three  children — two  daughters,  the  eldest  eigh- 
teen, the  youngest  about  sixteen,  and  a  boy  of  ten.  Bat 
you  ought  to  know  this  better  than  I." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  replied  Saussaye,  growing  serious. 

■•  You  know,"  continued  M.  Jerome,  "that  Madame  Du- 
port has  a  fortune,  which,  although  moderate,  is  thought  con- 
siderable in  Bretagne  ;  that,  without  speaking  of  the  bril- 
liant reputation  of  the  father,  the  mother  and  daughters  are 
cited  as  models  of  honour  and  virtue ;  that  if  one  wishes  to 
find  that  antique  faith,  and  severe  probity  united  to  other 
excellent  qualities,  they  must  go  to  Madame  Duport  In  a 
word,  you  know  that,  to  all  their  virtues,  the  daughters  add 
singular  beauty,  and  particularly  the  eldest ;  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  joins  to  a  distinguished  mind  unequalled  charms. 
You  presented  yourself  at  Madame  Duport's,  and  you  were 
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mooted  with  the  distinction  which  your  rank  and  wealth 
merited ;  not  that  Madame  Duport  esteems  rank  so  much, 
or  prises  riches  ebore  everything ;  but,  trusting  to  that  adage, 
*  Nobility  is  honourable/  and,  as  to  your  fortune,  (which,  in 
reality,  is  not  much  more  than  hen,)  she  ought  to  think  of 
establishing  her  daughter*.  By  degrees  your  visits  grew 
more  frequent,  and  you  attached  yourself  to  Eugenie.  After 
that  yon  were  with  her  every  day,  and  when  Madame  Do- 
port  believed  you  were  going  to  explain  yourself,  and  speak 
of  marriage — for  the  assiduities  of  a  young  man  are  never 
without  motives,  and  when  they  do  not  result  in  marriage 
they  compromise  a  family— at  that  moment,  I  say,  you  die. 
appeared,  they  see  you  no  longer,  and—" 

"  And  Madame  Duport  has  charged  you  to  come  and  de- 
mand explanations?' 

'*  MadanA  Duport  !N  cried  M.  Jerome,  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  astonishment  "Eh!  Monsieur,  I  do  not  even 
know  her  by  sight  I  have  never  set  my  feet  in  her 
house.'9 

"  Are  you  not  a  relation  or  friend  of  her  family  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  Monsieur." 

M  Then  why  do  you  meddle  with  this  affair  7" 

"  Why  do  I  meddle  V  replied  M.  Jerome,  calmly.  "  Mon 
JHeu  !  with  what  is  just,  what  is  honest,  with  your  honour." 

"  It  is  taking  too  much  pains,  Monsieur." 

•»  Not  at  all ;  I  interest  myself  in  you,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  order  to  act  like  an  honest  man,  you  muot  marry 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie." 

M.  Jerome  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  words,  you  mutt, 
mat  Sauasaye  looked  at  him  ironically  and  said: 

"Ah!  indeed,  must!" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  it  is  absolutely  necessary." 

"  What  if  I  am  not  persuaded  of  tins  necessity  V 

"Ah!  Monsieur,  that  is  impossible.  You  understand 
better  than  I  the  necessity.  You  know  the  love  that  you 
manifested,  and  perhaps  really  felt  You  know  the  value 
of  your  promises  and  vows.  You  know  all  the  love  Made- 
moiseUe  Eugenie  has  for  you,  and — " 

"  It  is,  then,  Eugenie  who  sends  you?" 

"  She !  Mademoiselle  Eugenie !  I  swear  to  you  she  does 
not  know  M.  Jerome." 

M.  Jerome  recounted  then  to  Sauasaye  how  advantageous 
and  honourable  this  marriage  would  be  to  him ;  he  entered 
into  details  so  precise,  and  spoke  of  circumstances  so  inti- 
mate,  He  astonished  his  auditor. 

"  You  have  pledged  your  word,"  said  he  to  him.  "  You 
have  abused  the  inexperience  of  her  youth  to  ensnare  her 
heart,  and  placed  her  in  such  a  situation  that  you  cannot  re. 
treat  without  dishonour !  You  feel  this  yourself;  and  tins 
seclusion  m  which  yon  have  shut  yourself  up,  and  where 
your  evil  inclinations  struggle  with  your  good  qualities,  is 
proof  of  it  I  am,  therefore,  persuaded.  Monsieur,  that  you 
will,  without  delay,  return  to  Madame  Duport,  and  ask  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  Eugenie." 

"  No,  Monsieur,  no,"  replied  Sauasaye,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

"  Mon  JHeu .'"  continued  M.  Jerome, "  I  know  very  well 
what  your  life  has  been  until  now.  You  have  abused  your 
youth,  your  amiability,  your  riches,  and  your  name  among 
the  good  peasants,  to  whom  a  name  is  still  something.  You 
have  seduced  the  young  girls.  You  have  multiplied  what 
yon  call  your  conquests,  without  ever  repairing  any.  Would 
to  God  that  some  one  like  me  had  stopped  you  in  the  com 
mencement  of  your  criminal  conduct,  and  forced  you  to 
marry  your  first  victim." 

"  To  marry,  Monsieur !" 

"  Yes,  to  marry!  There  are  wrongs  which  can  be  re 
paired  only  in  one  way.*9 


Sauasaye,  confounded  with  the  propositions  of  BeL  Jesao» 
tried  to  contend  against  the  firmness  be  encountered  is  c* 
looks  of  bis  antagonist,  and  conjectured,  at  the  sue  taa 
what  could  be  the  motives  of  this  man  in  meddling  vsfc  * 
affair  that  was  a  stranger  to  him ;  but  M.  Jerome  laud  c  si 
countenance  so  much  calmness  and  grand  serenity  tha:  a 
could  not  attribute  this  step  of  his  to  a  bad  paamoai,iirir  ewt 
a  personal  interest ;  he  seemed  impelled  by  die  anae  dens 
of  preventing  a  bad  action  and  accomplish  a  just  thing. 

"Then,  Monsieur,  you  will  not  marry  Madecnoiedk 
Duport?" 

"  No,"  said  Sauasaye. 

"  Take  care ;  consider  that,  in  the  position  of  things,  jtc 
refusal  would  be  base." 

"  Base !"  cried  the  young  man ;  "  take  cave  of  ysaaxX* 

"It  is  baser  repeated  M.  Jerome,  tranqmDy.  "Tk 
late  captain  of  cavalry,  M.  Duport,  died  on  the  field  of  be. 
tie.  You  know  his  widow  is  destitute  of  relatives  or  took 
to  defend  her.  Her  daughters  have  no  one  to  eufipuri  aes, 
Their  brother  cannot  avenge  them  these  ten  yean,  tad 
ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  cherish  an  offence.  You  kacv 
all  this,  Monsieur,  and  you  basely  seek  to  take  advasJagt 
of  it" 

"  Retract  your  words,  Monsieur,  or  you  wul  have  reaaa 
to  repent  it,"  said  Sauasaye. 

«*  Not  at  all.  I  know  who  you  are.  I  supposed  that  « 
dinary  means  would  not  suffice  to  bring  you  beck  to  dar, 
and  am  ready  for  everything,  save  of  not  repenting  of  a 
You  are  base,  you  are  destitute  of  honour,  you  are  a  mise- 
rable fellow !" 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  this.*' 

"  Most  willingly !  There  are  two  swords  in  the  carriage 
that  brought  me  here.  But,  Monsieur,  think  well  of  ii ;  t 
duel  is  often  the  judgment  of  God  With  what  race  cat 
you  draw  your  sword  against  one,  who  only  demands  a  jut 
and  honourable  thing  of  you,  a  thing  which  your  conavkatf, 
and  even  love,  dictate  you  should  do?  Come,  then,  task 
once  more  that  you  would  have  been  obliged  to  act  dmV 
rently  had  the  father  been  living,  or  if  hia  eon  was  twenty 
years  old.  But  I  am  here  ,  I  am  the  husband  who  is  needed 
for  the  poor  widow,  the  substitute  for  a  father  to  Mademoi- 
selle Eugenie,  the  brother  you  thought  too  young  to  op- 
pose you.  Your  park  suits  me  very  welL  Are  you  ready. 
Monsieur?" 

"  At  your  service,"  said  8aussaye. 

"  Have  you  swords  ?•■ 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  We  will,  then,  leave  mine,  and  take  yours." 

The  swords  were  brought  immediately,  and  both  proceed 
ed  through  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  park. 

M.  Jerome,  his  head  bent  down,  and  ma  arms  croatcJ 
on  his  breast,  walked  slowly,  and  appeared  in  profound 
meditation. 

"  M.  Jerome,"  said  Sauasaye,  "  I  commit  two  impra. 
dences  in  accepting  this  challenge ;  the  first  is,  fighting  with 
a  stranger — " 

"  It  is  true,  you  do  not  know  me ;  what  is  the  other  V 

"  We  are  to  fight  without  witnesses." 

"  That  is  also  true  ;  but  you  will  observe,  in  this  case,  I 
am  the  most  imprudent  I  fight,  and  if  I  kill  you,  I  will 
paa  for  an  assassin ;  whereas  you  defend  yourself  against 
an  aggressor.    But,  if  you  choose,  call  your  domestics." 

"  No,  Monsieur,  no.  It  appears  that  everything  is  to  be 
extraordinary  in  this  rencounter." 

"  More  than  you  think,  Monsieur.    Are  you  ready  P 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Be  on  your  guard." 
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The  combat  was  not  long.  M.  Jerome  disarmed  his  ad- 
versary, and  then  prayed  him  politely  to  pick  up  ma  sword, 
and  make  some  reflections.  After  two  or  three  minutes 
had  elapsed,  they  began  again ;  and  M.  Jerome  having, 
with  a  rigorous  blow,  knocked  the  weapon  from  his  ad. 
versary^  hand,  made  one  step  towards  him  and  wounded 
him  in  the  left  arm. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  making  a  profound  bow,  "  I  am 
your  servant,  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again.'* 

He  then  turned  on  bis  heel,  left  the  park,  and  regained 
his  carriage. 

When  Sausseye  saw  his  blood  flowing,  and  felt  the  first 
twinges  of  pain,  he  hastened  to  the  chateau,  went  to  bed, 
and  sent  for  a  surgeon. 

44  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  surgeon,  M  no  nerve  is  touched, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  arm  in  a  few  days.    But 
what  has  happened  astonishes  me." 
"  And  me,  too,  doctor." 
"  Are  yen  not  a  fimtrate  swordsman  ?" 
"  Yea,  doctor,  but  I  am  a  mere  child  to  my  antagonist ; 
he  disarmed  me  at  the  first  thrust,  and  the  vigour  of  his  wrist 
enabled  him  to  wound  me  in  a  place  the  sword  seldom 
reaches.    He  chose  his  mark." 

"  The  devil  he  did !"  said  the  doctor. 
"  And,"  pursued  the  wounded  man,  "  it  was  done  in  an 
instant    Apropos,  do  you  know  this  M.  Jerome  f " 

"  M.  Jerome,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  have  never  heard  of 
him.    But  why  did  you  fight,  my  dear  Sausseye  7" 

At  this  question  8auasaye  held  down  his  head,  and,  colour- 
ing somewhat,  replied: 

"  I  don't  know— an  old  quarrel.  The  countenance  of  this 
Monsieur  displeased  me,  and  mine  did  not  please  him." 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  doctor ; "  you  must  diet, 
and  put  twenty  .five  leeches  on  your  wounded  arm." 

Fifteen  daya  after  that  M.  de  la  Sausseye  was  cured,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctor's  prediction,  and,  while  walking  in  the 
park,  the  servant  came  and  announced  M.  Jerome. 

44  Ah !  now  I  will  have  my  revenge,"  cried  he ;  "  show 
him  here." 

M.  Jerome  advanced  slowly  towards  Saussaye,  and  found 
him  in  the  park,  very  near  the  place  where  he  mat  him  the 
'  first  time. 

44  Monsieur,"  said  he  to  him,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are 
welL  I  did  not  call  on  you  during  your  light  illness,  because 
I  knew  your  condition  waa  not  serious,  and  could  not  die. 
quiet  your  friends." 

"  Tour  friends !"  replied  Saussaye ;  "  perchance  Mon- 
sieur puts  himself  among  the  number?* 

44  Without  doubt,  Monsieur,  and  among  the  most  devoted, 
too." 

'*  Very  well,  my  fiiend,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  "  you  owe  me  reparation,  and  probably  will 
not  refuse  to  give  it  me." 

M  That  remains  to  be  seen,  Monsieur.  I  do  not  like  duel- 
ling, but  there  are  occasions,  circumstances,  and  situations 
in  which  a  duel  is  inevitable.  But  when  a  duel  has  been 
loyal  what  need  is  there  of  revenge?  What  do  you  com- 
plain of?  Have  I  not  spared  your  life  twice !  Once,  when 
I  disarmed  you ;  the  other,  when  it  waa  easy  enough  for  me 
to  run  you  through,  I  contented  myself  with  wounding  you4 
slightly.  Do  you  wish  to  be  avenged  for  that?  No,  Mon- 
sieur, let  us  understand  each  other.  In  our  difference,  you 
are  the  offender  and  I  the  offended ;  or,  at  least,  Mademoi- 
selle Eugenie  Duport,  whose  rights  I  maintain." 
•M  Does  she  know  I  have  been  wounded  for  berr  asked 
Saussaye,  eagerly. 


"  For  her !"  replied  M.  Jerome.  «  That  is  a  little  too 
much.  You  fought  on  her  account,  or  rather  against  her,  I 
should  say.    I  fought  for  her  myself!" 

44  Against  her !  never,"  said  Saussaye. 

44  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  thing  otherwise.  I 
came  to  urge  you  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty ;  yon  refused ; 
you  preferred  to  die  yourself,  and  even  to  kill  your  neigh, 
bour,  rather  than  satisfy  honour." 

"  Honour  again." 

"  Yes,  honour ;  and  then  you  pretend  you  have  fought  a 
duel  for  Mademoiselle  Duport !  I  do  not  know  that  she  has 
been  informed  of  our  combat  I  have  already  told  you  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  seeing  her." 

Saussaye  appeared  to  have  lost  the  wish  of  seeking  sane, 
faction,  and  the  conversation  languished,  when  M  Jerome 
gently  and  affectionately  said : 

44 1  come,  my  dear  Monsieur,  on  the  same  errand  I  did  fif- 
teen daya  ago." 

M I  have  received  news  from  Madame  Duport*a  family." 

44  Indeed !"  said  M.  Jerome  joyfully.  "  You  have  been 
there  ?    Heaven  be  praised !" 

44 1  have  not  been  from  home,  but  I  have  heard  indirectly 
that  a  rich  young  man,  of  good  family,  who,  it  w  said,  has 
been  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  a  long  time,  has 
asked  her  hand,  and  that  her  mother  is  not  opposed  to  the 
marriage." 

"  It  may  be  so,  though  I  am  ignorant  of  it  all  I  do  not 
visit  their  family ;  but  you  know  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  will 
not  consent  to  this  marriage,  nor  to  any  other*  She  can 
marry  you  only." 

14  It  was  added  that  this  young  man  waa  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Mademoiselle  Eugenie." 

44  Calumny !"  replied  M.  Jerome  coldly. 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Saussaye,  with  the  anger  of  a  man  fight- 
ing  against  his  conscience.  "  No,  I  will  not  marry  her." 

44  Send  for  your  swords  again,"  said  M  Jerome. 

44  Have  you  been  at  the  Comedie  ?" 

44  Many  times  formerly." 

44  Have  you  read  Moliere?" 

44 1  know  him  by  heart" 

44  Very  well !  We  are  playing  the  Forced  Marring*  here." 

44  What  do  you  call  a  Forced  Marrieg*  ?"  cried  M.  Je- 
rome. M  You  introduced  yourself  into  a  house  without  in- 
vitation, where  you  were  not  wished  for ;  and  then  you  base- 
ly abused  their  hospitality.  You  inspired  the  daughter  with 
love  for  you,  deceived  her  youth,  triumphed  over  her  igno- 
rance, seduced  her,  and  then  speak  of  a  forced  marriage ! 
Yea,  there  is  a  forced  marriage  here,  but  the  parts  are 
changed ;  a  respectable  family  are  forced  to  have  a  son-in- 
law  like  you.  This  discourse  offends  you,  your  pride  cannot 
bear  it ;  accustomed  to  use  your  advantages  infamously,  yon 
have  chosen  your  victims,  and  have  nattered  yourself  yon 
would  find  Madame  Duport  as  defenceless  as  those  you 
have  met  with  heretofore.  Swords,  then,  Monsieur,  swords, 
since  it  is  only  with  the  steel  one  can  reason  with  your  out- 
rageous conduct" 

Saussaye  quit  the  park  precipitately,  and  hastened  himself 
for  the  arms  demanded.  During  his  absence  M.  Jerome  fell 
into  a  sadness  similar  to  that  before  the  first  combat 

44  Have  I  taken,"  thought  he,  "  a  wrong  course  ?  Have  I 
let  myself  be  carried  too  far  by  the  customs  of  my  former 
profession  ?  0  God,  who  seest  me,  and  who  will  judge  me  ; 
0  my  God !  thou  who  knowest  the  value  of  a  sacred  pro- 
mise, of  an  oath,  whose  words  were  the  last  sounds  heard 
by  the  dying  man,  tell  me,  make  me  know  thy  will ;  what 
must  I  do,  great  God?" 

M  Jerome  had  hardly  ended  this  mental  prayer  before 
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Seussaye  returned  with  the  swords.  Without  exactly  con. 
sideling  this  chance  as  an  indication  from  on  high,  M.  Je- 
rome, following  bis  military  tastes,  stood  on  his  guard.  His  ad. 
versary,  determined  on  vengeance,  did  the  same.  The  com- 
bat  was  shorter  than  the  preceding  one.  M.  Jerome  wound. 
ed  Sanssaye  this  thne  in  the  right  arm ;  his  fingers  relaxed 
their  grasp,  and  his  sword  fell  from  his  hand.  M.  Jerome, 
always  grave  and  impassibJe,  made  a  low  salutation  to  the 
young  man,  and  left  him  without  a  word. 

41  Ah,  9a !"  said  the  doctor,  while  bleeding  Saussaye, 
M  you  must  tell  me  about  this  master  of  arms,  who  touches 
you  with  such  peculiar  talent  A  surgeon  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  wound  you  so  innocently.  Do  you  know,  he  has 
passed  near  the  muscle  with  unheard  of  felicity.  Twenty. 
five  leeches,  my  friend." 

M  I  am  the  prey  of  leeches,  and  this  Jerome,*'  said  Saus- 
saye gravely. 

"  But  whe  is  M.  Jerome  ?*'  asked  the  doctor  again.  Is 
he  a  Swiss,  or  an  Englishman,  or  a  Bonaparnst  V * 

♦•  He  is  a  cold,  calm  man,  who  has  sworn  to  kill  me  by 
inches." 

"  Why  not  make  up  with  him,  my  friend.  If  you  do  not, 
I  would  not  like  to  answer  for  you.9' 

(The  conclwrion  in  our  next.) 
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Hknxv  tub  Fourth  expressed  a  patriotic  hope  to  see  the 
time  arrive  when  every  man  in  France  should  have  "  a  fowl 
boiling  in  his  pot"  The  anathemas  oi  an  able  political 
writer  against  music-playing  in  fanners'  houses  (very  just 
if  his  calculation  of  the  effect  of  it  were  the  only  one)  do  not 
hinder  us  from  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  time  may  arrive 
when  every  family  that  can  earn  its  subsistence  shall  have 
its  piano  forte.  Not  to  make  them  "  fine  and  fashionable," 
or  contemptuous  of  any  right  thinking ;  but  to  help  them  to 
the  pleasures  of  true  refinement,  to  reward  them  for  right 
thinking  and  right  doing,  and  make  them  feel  how  compati- 
ble are  the  homeliest  of  their  duties  with  an  elegant  recrea- 
tion 5— just  as  the  fields  and  homesteads  around  them  are 
powdered  with  daisies  and  roses,  and  the  very  cabbages  in 
their  gardens  can  glitter  with  sunny  dew-drops,  to  those  that 
have  eyes  beyond  their  common  use. 

In  Germany  they  have  piano  fortes  in  inns  and  cottages  ; 
why  should  they  not  have  them  here?  The  only  true 
answer  is,  because  we  seafaring  and  commercial  Saxons, 
by  very  reason  of  our  wealth,  and  of  the  unequal  advance 
of  knowledge  in  comparison  with  it,  have  missed  the  wiser 
conclusions,  in  this  respect,  of  our  Continental  brethren,  and 
been  accustomed  to  the  vulgar  mistake  of  identifying  all 
refinement  with  riches,  and  consequently,  all  the  right  of 
being  refined  with  the  attainment  of  them.  We  fancy  that 
nobody  can  or  will  be  industrious  and  condescend  to  a 
homely  duty,  who  has  a  taste  for  an  elegance ;  and,  so  fan. 
eying,  we  bring  up  the  nation,  at  their  peril,  to  have  the 
same  opinion,  and  thus  the  error  is  maintained,  and  all 
classes  suffer  for  it!  the  rich,  because  it  renders  them  but 
half  sensible  of  the  real  enjoyment  of  their  accomplishments,  | 
and  makes  them  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  poor ;  and  the  j 
poor,  because  it  forces  them  to  work  out,  with  double  pain, 
that  progression  towards  a  better  state  of  dungs,  the  steps 
of  which  would  be  healed  and  elevated  by  such  balmy  ac 
companimenta.  In  England,  it  is  taken  for  an  affectation, 
or  some  worse  sign,  if  people  show  an  inclination  to  ac 
eomplisbraents  not  usually  found  within  their  sphere.  But  the 
whole  evil  consists  in  the  accomplishments  not  being  there 
already,  and  constituting  a  part  of  their  habits ;  for  in  Ger- 
many the  circumstance  is  regarded  with  no  such  ill-will ; 


nor  do  the  male  or  female  performers  who  earn  play  on  > 
piano  forte  or  e.ng  to  it  (and  there  are  mflBoass  of  sari 
fancy  they  have  the  fewer  duties  to  perform,  or  the*  or? 
are  entitled  a  bit  the  more  to  disrespect  those  duties,    u 
the  contrary,  they  just  know  so  much  the  better  whet  *  £«* 
both  in  the  duty  and  the  recreation ;  for  do  true  mag  est 
co-exist  falsely  with  another  that  is  true ;  each  reaVcai  ££- 
and  comfort  on  each.    To  have  one  set  of  feelings  hazrKs. 
ized  and  put  in  good  key,  is  to  enable  us  to  torn  odms  l 
their  best  account ;  and  he  or  she  who  could  go  from  Art 
music  to  their  duties  in  a  frame  of  mind  the  worse  for  z. 
would  only  be  the  victim  of  a  false  opinion  eredicable ,  mi 
not  of  a  natural  feeling  improveebie.    Bot  false  refinesars 
are  first  set  up,  and  then  made  judges  of  true  ones,    A  fas- 
ish  rich  man,  who  can  have  concerts  in  bis  house,  ieeaasi 
his  music  not  with  anything  that  he  really  feels  or  knem 
about  it,  but  with  his  power  to  afford  it.     He  is  e£  opiesa 
with  Hugh  Rebeck  in  the  play,  when  he   m  asked  vh 
music  is  said  to  have  a  "  silver  sound,** — " 
cians  sound  for  silver.*'    But  if  he  knew  whet  1 
was,  he  would  not  care  twopence  for  the 
the  thing,  any  more  than  he  would  to  have 
painted  like  a  parrot    You  may  have  en  JEeUmn  harp  ■ 
your  window  that  shall  cost  twenty  guineas)  ■  yon  may  fasw 
another  that  shall  cost  tittle  more  than  aa  many  pence.  W$ 
the  winds  visit  the  poor  one  with  less  love  ?  or  the  tree  «tr 
hear  it  with  the  less  rapture?  One  of  the  obstacles  in  tat 
way  of  a  general  love  of  musk,  in  this  country,  is  the  dear, 
ness  of  it,  both  print  and  instrument;  and  thss  b  aaothe 
effect  of  the  mistakes  of  wealth.    The  rich,  having  inoaop* 
Used  music,  have  msde  it  costly ;  and  the  mistaken  sparfe  of 
trade  encourages  the  delusion,  instead  of  throwing  open  the 
source  of  comfort  to  greater  numbers.    A  costly  piano  ram 
makes  a  very  fine,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  wy  pleasa? 
show  in  a  room,  if  made  in  good  taste ;  but  not  a  bit  of  the 
fineness  is  necessary  to  it.    A  piano  forte  is  a  harp  in  a  box; 
and  the  box  might  be  made  of  any  decent  materials,  and  the 
harp  strung  for  a  comparative  nothing  to  what  it  is  now.   If 
we  took  a  lesson  from  our  cousins  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
the  demand  for  cheap  piano  fortes  would  soon  bring  dows 
the  price ;  and  instead  of  quarrelling  over  their  troubles,  or 
muddling  them  with  beer  and  opium,  and  rendering  them- 
selves alike  unfit  for  patience  and  for  action,  the  poorwoaM 
"  get  up"  some  music  in  their  villages,  and  pursue  their  du- 
ties, or  their  claims,  with  a  calmness  beneficieal  to  everybody. 
We  are  aware  of  the  political  question  that  might  be  pot 
to  us  at  these  points  of  our  speculation ;  but  we  hold  it  to 
be  answered  by  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  and,  m  fact,  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it    We  are  an  unmusical 
people  at  present  (unless  the  climate  have  to  do  with  it) 
simply  because  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  not  for  any 
reason  connected  with  questions  of  greater  or  lees  freedom 
The  most  musical  countries.  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany- 
have  alike  been  free  or  enslaved,  according  as  otAercircsra- 
atances  happened ;  not  as  music  was  more  or  less  regarded; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more  diffused  the  raasic,  iht 
more  happy  the  peace,  or  the  more  "  deliberate n  the 
"  valour."*    The  greatest  among  the  most  active  as  well  as 


•  Anon  they  move 
tx.  to  the  Dorian  m 


In  perfect  phalanx,  1 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders:  such  ss  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  end,  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved, 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat : 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thought,  and  chsse 
Anguish  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  mmds."^Psyaawe  Lot*. 
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most  contemplative  of  mankind,  have  been  lovero  of  music, 
often  performers  of  it,  and  have  generally  united,  in  conse. 
que  nee,  both  action  and  contemplation.  Epaminondas  was 
a.  flute -flayer;  so  was  Frederick  the  Second  ;  and  Lather 
mad  Milton  were  organists. 

In  connection  with  music  then,  let  us  hear  nothing  about 
politics,  either  way.    It  is  one  of  God's  goods  which  we 
ought  to  be  desirous  to  see  cultivated  among  us,  next  after 
corn,  end  honesty,  and  books.    The  human  hand  was  made 
to  play  it,  the  ear  to  hear  it,  the  soul  to  think  it  something 
heavenly ;  and  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  accordingly, 
we  turn  not  our  hands,  ears,  and  souls  to  their  just  account,  nor 
reap  half  the  benefit  we  might  from  the  very  air  that  sounds  it 
A  piano  forte  is  a  most  agreeable  object    It  is  a  piece  of 
furniture  with  a  soul  in  it,  ready  to  waken  at  a  touch,  and 
charm  us  with  invisible  beauty.    Open  or  shut,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  look  at ;  but  open,  it  looks  best,  smiling  at  us  with 
its  ivory  keys,  like  the  mouth  of  a  sweet  singer.    The  keys 
of  a  piano  forte  are,  of  themselves,  an  agreeable  spectacle, 
— an  elegance  not  sufficiently  prized  for  their  aspect,  be- 
cause they  are  so  common ;  but  well  worth  regarding  even 
in  that  respect    The  colour  of  the  white  keys  is  not  a  cold 
white  ;  or  even  when  at  their  whitest,  there  is  something  of 
a 'Warmth  in  the  idea  of  ivory.    The  black  furnish  a  sort  of 
tesselation,  and  all  are  smooth  and  easy  to  the  touch.    It  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  instrument  to  the  learner,  that 
there  is  no  discord  to  go  through  in  getting  at  a  tone.    The 
tone  is  ready  made.    The  finger  touches  the  key,  and  there 
is  music  at  once.    Another  and  greater  advantage  is,  that 
it  contains  a  whole  concert  in  itself;  for  you  may  play  with 
all  your  fingers,  and  then  every  finger  performs  the  part  of  a 
separate  instrument    True  it  will  not  compare  with  a  real 
concert— with  the  rising  winds  of  an  orchestra ;  but  in  no 
single  instrument,  except  the  organ,  can  you  have  such  a 
combination  of  sounds;  and  the  organ  itself  cannot  do  for 
you  what  the  piano  forte  does.    You  can  neither  get  it 
so  cheap,  nor  will  it  condescend  to  play  everything  for 
you  as  the  other  does.    It  is  a  lion  which  has  "  no  skill 
in  dangling  the  kid."    It  is  a  Jupiter,  unable  to  put  off 
his  deity  when  he  visits  you.    The  piano  forte  is  not  in- 
capable of  the  grandest  music,  and  it  performs  the  light  and 
neat  to  admiration,  and  does  not  omit  even  the  tender.  You 
may  accompany  with  it,  almost  equally  well,  the  social 
graces  of  Mozart,  and  the  pathos  of  Winter  and  Paesieflo ; 
and,  as  to  a  certain  miniature  brilliancy  of  taste  and  ezecu. 
tion,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  music  of  its  own,  in  the  hands  of 
Clementi  and  others.    All  those  delicate  ivory  keys,  which 
repose  in  such  evenness  and  quiet,  wait  only  the  touch  of 
the  master's  fingers  to  become  a  dancing  and  singing  multi- 
tude, and,  out  of  apparent  confusion,  make  accordant  love. 
Knew.    How  pleasant  to  the  uninitiated  to  see  him  lay  his 
hand  upon  them,  as  if  in  mere  indifference,  or  at  random  ; 
and  as  he  dimples  the  instrument  with  the  touches  wide  and 
ntunerous  as  rain-drops  en  a  summer^ea,  play  upon  the  ear 
the  most  regular  harmonies,  and  give  us,  in  a  twinkling, 
elaborations  which  it  would  take  us  years  to  pick  out !  We 
forget  that  he  has  gone  through  the  same  labour,  and  think 
only  of  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  result    He  must  have 
a  taste,  to  be  sure,  which  no  labour  can  gift  him  with,  and 
of  this  we  have  a  due  sense.    We  wish  we  had  a  book  by 
us,  written  a  few  years  back,  entitled  "  A  Ramble  among 
the  Musicians  in  Germany,"  in  order  that  we  might  quote  a 
passage  from  it  about  the  extempore  playing  of  Hummel, 
the  celebrated  master  who  was  lately  in  England ;  but,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  hand  of  the  same  writer  which,  in 
so  good  a  style,  between  sport  and  scholarship,  plays  its 
musical  criticisms  every  week  in  "The  London  Atlas;1 


for  they  are  the  next  thing  to  an  instrument  themselves; 
and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  get  a  sight  of  that  paper 
as  often  as  they  can,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  which 
England  at  present  seems  to  be  so  promisingly  ambitious. 
By  the  way,  we  know  not  whether  the  Italians  use  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  at  present ;  but  in  an  old  dictionary  in 
our  possession,  the  keys  of  musical  instruments  are  ceiled 
"  tasti," — tastes, — a  very  expressive  designation.  You  do 
taste  the  piano  forte  the  moment  you  touch  it  Anybody 
can  taste  it ;  which,  as  we  said  before,  is  not  the  case  with 
other  instruments,  the  tone  in  them  not  being  ready  made ; 
though  a  master,  of  course,  may  apply  the  word  to  any. 

11  So  said,— his  hand,  sprightly  as  fire,  he  flings, 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings.*' 

There  are  superfine  ears  that  profess  not  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure a  piano  forte  after  a  concert ;  others  that  always  find 
it  to  be  out  of  tune ;  and  more  who  veil  their  insensibility  to 
music  in  general,  by  protesting  against  "  everlasting  tinkles,** 
and  school-girl  affectation  or  suliennesB.  It  is  not  a  plea* 
sure,  certainly,  which  a  man  would  select,  to  be  obliged  to 
witness  affectations  of  any  sort,  much  less  sullennem,  or  any 
other  absurdity.  Such  young  ladies  as  are  perpetually  think* 
ing  of  their  abstract  pretensions,  and  either  affectedly  try- 
ing to  screw  up  their  musical  skill  to  them,  or  resenting,  win 
tears  and  petty  exclamations,  that  they  cannot  do  it,  are  not 
the  most  sensible  and  agreeable  of  all  possible  charmers.  But 
these  terrible  calamities  may  be  safely  left  to  the  endurance, 
or  non-endurance,  of  the  no  less  terrible  critics,  who  are  so 
merciless  upon  them,  or  pretend  to  be.  The  critics  and  the 
performers  will  equally  take  themselves  for  prodigious  peo- 
ple ;  and  music  will  do  both  parties  more  good  than  harm 
in  the  long  run,  however  their  zeal  may  fall  short  of  their 
would-be  capacity  for  it  With  respect  to  piano  fortes  not 
perfectly  in  tune,  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  sounds, 
that  no  instrument  is  ever  perfectly  in  tune.  Even  the  heav- 
enly charmer,  music,  being  partly  of  earth  as  well  as  of 
heaven,  partakes  the  common  imperfection  of  things  sublu- 
nary. It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  have  senses  too  fine  for  it, 
if  we  are  to  be  always  sensible  of  this  imperfection ;  to 

"  Pie  of  an  «r  in  achromatic  pain ;" 
and  if  we  are  not  to  be  thus  sensible,  who  is  to  judge  at 
what  nice  point  of  imperfection  the  disgust  is  to  begin, 
where  no  disgust  is  felt  by  the  general  ear  ?  The  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  in  Mozart's  infancy,  is  said  to  have  threatened  him 
with  convulsions.  To  such  a  man,  and  especially  to  so 
great  a  master,  every  right  of  a  horror  of  discord  would  be 
conceded,  supposing  his  ear  to  have  grown  up  as  it  began ; 
but  that  it  did  not  do  so  is  manifest  from  his  use  of  trumpets ; 
while  at  the  same  time  so  fine  beyond  ultra-fineness  was  his 
ear,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  his  works,  pronounced  im- 
practicably discordant  by  the  whole  musical  world,  which 
nevertheless  the  critics  are  agreed  that  he  must  have  writ- 
ten as  it  stands.  In  other  words,  Mozart  perceived  a  har- 
mony in  discord  itself,  or  what  universally  appeared  to  be 
such,— just  as  very  fine  tastes  in  eating  and  drinking  relish 
something  which  is  disliked  by  the  common  palate ;  or,  as 
the  reading  world  discovered,  not  long  ago,  that  Pope,  for 
all  his  sweetness,  was  not  so  musical  a  versifier  as  those 
"  cabbed  old  English  poets.'1  The  crabs  were  found  to  be 
wy  apples  of  the  Heeperides.  What  we  would  infer  from 
this  is,  that  the  same  exquisite  perception  which  discerned 
the  sweetness  in  she  sear  of  that  discoid,  would  not  have 
been  among  the  first  to  despise  an  imperfection  in  the  tuning 
of  an  instrument,  nor,  though  be  might  wish  it  away,  be 
rendered  insensible  by  it  of  that  finest  part  of  the  good  music 
it  performed,  which  consists  in  invention,  and  expression, 
ti  and  grace,— always  the  flower  of  music,  as  of  every  other 
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art,  and  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  very  finest  ears  as 
well  as  the  humbler  ones  of  good-will,  because  the  soul  of 
a  thing  is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  body  of  it,  and  the 
greater  is  greater  than  the  less. 

Thus  much  to  caution  true  lovers  of  music  how  they  suf- 
fer their  natural  discernment  to  be  warped  by  niceties 
"  more  nice  than  wise,"  and  to  encourage  them,  if  an  in- 
strument  pleases  the  general  lovers  of  music,  to  try  and  be 
pleased  with  it  as  much  as  they  can  themselves,  maugre 
what  technical  refiners  may  say  of  it,  probably  out  of  a  jeal- 
osy of  those  whose  refinements  are  of  a  higher  order.  All 
instruments  are  out  of  tune,  the  acoustic  philosophy  tells  us. 
Well,  be  it  so;  provided  we  are  not  so  much  out  of  tune 
ourselves  as  to  know  it,  or  to  be  unable  to  discern  something 
better  in  spite  of  it 

As  to  those  who,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  love  of 
music  at  other  times,  are  so  ready  to  talk  of  "jingling"  and 
"  tinkling,"  whenever  they  hear  a  piano  forte,  or  a  poor  girl 
at  her  lesson,  they  have  really  no  love  of  music  whatsoever, 
and  only  proclaim  as  much  to  those  who  understand  them. 
They  are  among  the  wiseacres  who  are  always  proving  their 
spleen  at  the  expense  of  their  wit. 

Piano  fortes  will  probably  be  much  improved  by  the  next 
generation.  Experiments  are  daily  making  with  them,  some- 
times of  much  promise ;  and  the  extension  of  science  on  all 
hands  bids  fair  to  improve  whatever  is  connected  with  me- 
chanism. We  are  very  well  content,  however,  for  ourselves, 
with  the  instrument  ss  it  is ;  are  grateful  for  it,  as  a  con. 
cert  in  miniature ;  and  admire  it  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
all  its  shapes :  only  we  do  not  like  to  see  it  made  a  table 
of,  and  laden  with  moveables ;  nor  when  it  is  upright,  does 
it  seem  quite  finished  without  a  bust  on  it ;  perhaps  because 
it  makes  so  good  a  pedestal,  and  seems  to  call  for  one. 

Pianoforte  (soft  and  strong)  is  not  a  good  name  for  an 
instrument  which  is  no  softer  nor  stronger  than  some  others. 
The  organ  unites  the  two  qualities  most ;  but  organ  (opyaw 
instrumentum, — as  if  the  instrument,  by  excellence)  is  the 
proper  word  for  it,  not  to  be  parted  with,  and  of  a  sound  fit 
for  its  nobleness.  The  word  piano  forte  came  up,  when  the 
harpsichord  and  spinet,  its  predecessors,  were  made  softer. 
Harpsichord  (arpichorda,— commonly  called  in  Italian  cla- 
vicembalo,  or  keyed  cymbal,  t.  e.  a  box  or  hollow,  Pr.  da. 
vecin)  is  a  sounding  but  hardly  a  good  word,  meaning  a 
harp  with  chords— which  may  be  said  of  any  harp.  Spinet, 
an  older  term,  (spinette,  thorns,)  signifies  the  quills  which 
used  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  modern  clothed  hammers, 
and  which  produced  the  harsh  sound  in  the  old  instruments ; 
the  quill  striking  the  edge  of  the  strings,  like  a  nicking  of 
a  guitar-string  by  the  nail.  The  spinet  was  preceded  by  the 
Virginals,  the  oldest  instrument,  we  believe,  of  the  kind, — 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  its  being  chiefly  played  upon  by 
young  women,  or  because  it  was  used  in  singing  hymns  to 
the  Virgin.  Spenser  has  mentioned  it  in  an  English  Trime- 
ter-Iambic ;  one  of  those  fantastic  attempts  to  introduce  the 
uncongenialities  of  Latin  versification,  which  the  taste  of  the 
great  poet  soon  led  him  to  abandon.  The  line,  however,  in 
which  the  virginals  are  mentioned,  presents  a  picture  not 
unworthy  of  him.  His  apostrophe,  at  the  outset,  to  his 
M  unhappie  verse,"  contains  an  involuntary  satire : 

"  Unhappie  Vena  !  the  witnesse  of  my  unhappie  stale, 
Make  thyself  fluttering  wings  of  thy  fett-flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  Love  whersoever  she  be ; 
Whether  lying  restless  in  heavy  bedde,  or  else 
Sitting  so  cheerelesss  at  the  cheerroll  board©,  or  else 
Playing  alone  carelesse  on  her  heavenUe  virginals" 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  on  record  as  having  played  on  the 
virginals.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  instrument 
took  its  name  from  her ;  but  it  is  probably  older.    The  mu- 


sical instrument  mentioned  in  one  of  Shakspeare'S  race* 

is  of  the  same  keyed  family.    What  a  complete  feeling  of 

the  andante,  or  going  movement  (as  the  Italians)  call  it,;  ■ 

there  in  the  beautiful  line  which  we  have  marked  !  and  whc 

a  pleasant  mixture  of  tenderness  and  archness  throughout! 

"  How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play's* 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway  "at 
The  wiry  concord  mat  mine  ear  confounds, 
l)o  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  that  should  that  harvest  romp. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips 
O'er  whom  thy  fngers  walk  with  gentlegaM! 
Since  saney  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss.'* 

Thus  we  have  two  of  our  great  poets,  Spenser  and  Sfcsk. 
speare,  showing  us  the  delight  they  took  in  the  same  species 
of  instrument  which  we  have  now,  and  so  bringing  thesa- 
selves  near  to  our  piano  fortes. 

"  Still  virginalling 
Upon  his  palm—" 

says  the  jealous  husband  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale."     Chancer, 

Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  all  mention  the  organ. 

Chaucer  speaks  of  several  instruments,  but  we  cannot  trace 

to  him  any  other  keyed  one.    It  is  rather  surprising  that  the 

poets,  considering  the  love  of  music  natural  to  them,  and 

the  frequent  mention  of  the  art,  have  spoken  of  so  few  ma. 

steal  instruments— at  least  as  if  conversant  with  them  ia 

their  houses.    Milton  was  an  organ-player,  and  Gay  a  flats. 

player  (how  like  the  difference  of  their  genius !)     Thomson 

possessed  an  jEolian  harp,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 

very  fond.    He  has  addressed  an  ode  to  it  (from  which  the 

verses  have  been  set  to  music,  beginning 

"  Methinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  chair;") 

and  has  again  mentioned  the  instrument  in  his  u  Cauda  of 

Indolence,"  a  most  fit  place  for  it. 

All  the  truest  lovers  of  any  one  art  admire  the  other  am. 
Farinelli  had  several  harpsichords  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  painters,  according  to  their  respective  qualities, — 
calling  one  his  Raphael,  another  his  Coreggio,  etc  And 
the  exquisite  little  painting,  by  Annibal  Carracci,  in  the 
British  Gallery,  of  "  Silenus  teaching  Apollo  to  play  the  pan* 
pipe"  (together  with  a  companion  picture  banging  near  it) 
is  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  harps*, 
cbord  belonging  to  that  great  painter.  This  is  the  natural 
magnificence  of  genius,  which  thinks  no  ornaments  too  pre- 
cious for  the  objects  of  its  love.  We  should  like  to  be  rich 
enough  to  play  at  imitating  these  great  men,  and  see  how 
much  we  could  do  to  aggrandise  a  piano  forte.  Let  us  see: 
it  should  be  of  the  most  precious,  aromatic  wood ;  the  white 
keys,  ivory  (nothing  can  be  better  than  that)  the  black,  ebony ; 
the  legs  sculptured  with  foliage  and  loves  and  graces ;  the 
pannels  should  all  be  Titiana  and  Correggios ;  the  most  ex- 
quisite verses  Out  of  the  Poets  should  be  carved  between 
them ;  an  arabesque  cabinet  should  stand  near  it,  contain- 
ing the  finest  compositions :  and  Rossini  should  come  from 
Italy  to  play  them,  and  Pasta  to  sing. 

Meantime,  what  signifies  all  this  luxury  ?  The  soul  of 
music  is  st  hand,  wherever  there  are  keys  and  strings  and 
loving  fingers  to  touch  them  $  and  this  soul,  which  < 
us  to  fancy  the  luxury,  enables  us  to  do  without  it, 
can  enjoy  it  in  vision,  without  the  expense. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  dosing  this  article  with  two  < 
of  verses  which  two  eminent  living  musicians.  Ma 
nett  and  Novello,  have  done  us  the  honour  to  set  to  i 
The  verses  have  been  printed  before,  but  many  of  oar 
readers  will  not  have  seen  them.    We  did  not  think  it  pos> 
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able  for  any  words  of  our  own  to  give  us  so  much  pleasure 
in  the  repetition,  as  when  we  heard  her  father's  composition 
sung  by  the  pure  and  most  tuneful  voice  of  Miss  Clara  No- 
vello  (Clara  is  she  well  named;)  and  the  reader  may  see 
what  is  thought  of  Mr.  Barnett's  powers,  by  musical  judges, 
in  a  criticism  upon  it  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Adas,*'  or 
another  in  a  new  cheap  periodical  publication,  called  "  The 
Englishwoman,"  heiress  to  the  graces  and  good  stock  of  her 
deceased  parents,  "  The  Ladies'  Gazette"  and  "  The  Penny 
Novelist,"  and  uniting  them  both  to  better  advantage  :— 

THOUGHTS  ON  HEARING  SOME  BEAUTIFUL  MUSIC. 
(Set  to  music  by  Vincent  Jfovello.) 

When  lovely  sounds  about  my  ears 
Like  winds  in  Eden's  tree-tops  rise, 

And  make  me,  though  my  spirit  hears, 
For  very  luxury  close  my  eyes ; 

Let  none  but  friends  be  round  about, 
Who  love  the  smoothing  joy  like  me, 

That  so  the  charm  be  felt  throughout, 
And  all  be  harmony. 

And  when  we  reach  the  close  divine, 

Then  let  the  hand  of  her  I  love 
Come  with  its  gentle  palm  on  mine, 

As  soft  as  snow,  or  lightning  dove ; 
And  let,  by  stealth,  that  more  than  friend 

Look  sweetness  in  my  opening  eyes ; 
For  only  so,  such  dreams  should  end, 
Or  wake  in  Paradise. 

TBI  LOVER  Or  MUSIC  TO  HIS  PIANO  FORTE. 
{From  Burnet?  o  "  Lyrical  TUtutratunu  of  the  Modem  PoeU.") 

0  friend,  whom  glad  or  grave  we  seek, 
Heaven-holdiug  shrine ! 

1  ope  thee,  touch  thee,  hear  thee  speak, 
And  peace  is  mine. 

No  fairy  casket  full  of  bliss, 

Out-values  thee ; 
Love  only,  waken'd  with  a  kiss. 

More  sweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  o'erflow 

In  griefs  or  joys, 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice : 
Mirth  (lies  to  thee,  ami  Love's  unrest, 

And  Memory  dear, 
And  Sorrow,  with  his  tighten'd  breast, 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

O,  since  no  joy  of  human  mould 

Thus  waits  us  still, 
Thrice  brand  be  thine,  thou  gentle  Ibid 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  sullenness,  no  cheat, 

In  thee  we  find  ; 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  sweet, — 

Thine  answer  kind. 


DEATHS  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

A  Gbeciax  philosopher  being  asked  why  he  wept  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  since  the  sorrow  was  in  vain,  replied,  "  I 
weep  on  that  account"  And  his  answer  became  his  wisdom. 
It  is  only  for  sophists  to  contend,  that  we,  whose  eyes  con- 
tain the  fountains  of  tears,  need  never  give  way  to  them.  It 
would  be  unwise  not  to  do  so  on  some  occasions.  Sorrow 
unlocks  them  in  her  balmy  moods.  The  first  bursts  may  be 
bitter  and  overwhelming ;  but  the  soil  on  which  they  pour, 
would  be  worse  without  them.  They  refresh  the  fever  of 
the  sool— the  dry  misery  which  parches  the  countenance 
into  farrows,  and  renders  us  liable  to  our  most  terrible  "  flesh, 
quakes." 

There  are  sorrows,  it  is  true,  so  great,  mat  to  give  them 
some  of  the  ordinary  vents  is  to  run  a  hazard  of  being  over, 
thrown.  These  we  must  rather  strengthen  ourselves  to  re- 
sist, or  bow  quietly  and  drily  down,  in  order  to  let  them 
pass  over  us,  as  the  traveller  does  the  wind  of  the  desert 
But  where  we  feel  that  team  would  relieve  us,  it  is  false 
philosophy  to  deny  ourselves  at  least  that  first  refreshment; 


and  it  is  always  false  consolation  to  tell  people  that  because 
they  cannot  help  a  thing,  they  are  not  to  mind  it  Hie  true 
way  is,  to  let  them  grapple  with  the  unavoidable  sorrow, 
and  try  to  win  it  into  gentleness  by  a  reasonable  yielding. 
There  are  griefs  so  gentle  in  their  very  nature,  that  it  would 
be  worse  than  false  heroism  to  refuse  them  a  tear.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  deaths  of  infants.  Particular  circumstances 
may  render  it  more  or  less  advisable  to  indulge  in  grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  little  child ;  but,  in  general,  parents  should  be 
more  advised  to  repress  their  first  tears  on  such  an  occasion, 
than  to  repress  their  smiles  towards  a  child  surviving,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  other  sympathy.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  same 
gentle  tenderness ;  and  such  appeals  are  never  made  in  vain. 
The  end  of  them  ia  an  acquittal  from  the  harsher  bonds  of 
affliction— from  the  tying  down  of  the  spirit  to  one  melan- 
choly idea. 

It  is  the  nature  of  team  of  tins  kind,  however  strongly  they 
may  gush  forth,  to  run  into  quiet  waters  at  last  We  can- 
not easily,  for  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  think  with  pain 
of  any  good  and  kind  person  whom  we  have  lost  It  is  the 
divine  nature  of  their  qualities"  to  conquer  pain  and  death 
itself;  to  turn  the  memory  of  them  into  pleasure ;  to  survive 
with  a  placid  aspect  in  our  imaginations.  We  are  writing 
at  this  moment  just  opposite  a  spot  which  contains  the  grave 
of  one  inexpressibly  dear  to  u&  We  see  from  our  window 
the  trees  about  it,  and  the  church  spire.  The  green  fields 
lie  around.  The  clouds  are  travelling  over-head,  alternately 
taking  away  the  sunshine  and  restoring  it  The  vernal 
winds,  piping  of  the  flowery  summer-time,  are  nevertheless 
calling  to  mind  the  far-distant  and  dangerous  ocean,  which 
the  heart  that  lies  in  that  grave  had  many  reasons  to  think 
of.  And  yet  the  sight  of  this  spot  does  not  give  us  pain.  So 
far  from  it,  it  is  the  existence  of  that  grave  which  doubles 
every  charm  of  the  spot ;  which  links  the  pleasures  of  our 
childhood  and  manhood  together;  which  puts  a  hushing 
tenderness  in  the  winds,  and  a  patient  joy  upon  the  land- 
scape ;  which  seems  to  unite  heaven  and  earth,  mortality 
and  immortality,  the  grass  of  the  tomb  and  the  grass  of  the 
green  field ;  and  gives  a  more  maternal  aspect  to  the  whole 
kindness  of  nature.  It  does  not  hinder  gaiety  itself.  Hap- 
piness was  what  its  tenant,  through  all  her  troubles,  would 
have  diffused.  To  diffuse  happiness  and  to  enjoy  it,  is  not  only 
carrying  on  her  wishes,  but  realizing  her  hopea ;  and  gaiety, 
freed  from  its  only  pollution,  malignity  and  want  of  sympa- 
thy, is  but  a  child  playing  about  the  knees  of  its  mother. 

The  remembered  innocence  and  endearments  of  a  child 
stand  us  instead  of  virtues  that  have  died  older.  Children 
have  not  exercised  the  voluntary  offices  of  friendship ;  they 
have  not  chosen  to  be  kind  and  good  to  us ;  nor  stood  by 
us,  from  conscious  will,  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  But  they 
have  shared  their  pleasures  and  pains  with  us  as  well  as 
they  could  ;  the  interchange  of  good  offices  between  us  has, 
of  necessity,  been  less  mingled  with  the  troubles  of  the 
world ;  the  sorrow  arising  from  their  death  is  the  only  one 
which  we  can  associate  with  their  memories.  These  are 
happy  thoughts  that  cannot  die.  Our  loss  may  always  ren- 
der them  pensive ;  but  they  will  not  always  be  painfuL  It 
is  a  part  of  the  benignity  of  Nature  that  pain  does  not  survive 
like  pleasure,  at  any  time,  much  less  where  the  cause  of  it 
is  an  innocent  one.  The  smile  will  remain  reflected  by 
memory,  as  the  moon  reflects  the  light  upon  us  when  the 
sun  has  gone  into  heaven. 
'  When  writers  like  Ourselves  quarrel  with  earthly  pain  (we 
mean  writers  of  (be  same  intentions,  without  implying,  of 
course,  anything  about  abilities  or  otherwise,)  they  are  mis. 
understood  if  they  are  supposed  to  quarrel  with  pains  of 
every  sort.    This  would  be  idle  and  effeminate.    They  do 
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not  pretend,  indeed,  that  humanity  might  not  wish,  if  it 
could,  to  be  entirely  free  from  pain ;  for  it  endeavours,  at 
all  times,  to  turn  pain  into  pleasure  ;  or  at  least  to  set  off 
the  one  with  the  other,  to  make  the  former  a  zest  and  the 
latter  a  refreshment  The  most  unaffected  dignity  of  suffer- 
ing does  this,  and,  if  wise,  acknowledges  it  The  greatest 
benevolence  towards  others,  the  most  unselfish  relish  of 
their  pleasures,  even  at  its  own  expense,  does  but  look  to 
increasing  the  general  stock  of  happiness,  though  content, 
if  it  could,  to  have  its  identity  swallowed  up  in  that  splendid 
contemplation.  We  are  far  from  meaning  that  this  is  to  be 
called  selfishness.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  so,  or 
of  so  confounding  words.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  called 
pain  when  most  unselfish,  if  disinterestedness  be  truly  un- 
derstood. The  pain  that  is  in  it  softens  into  pleasure,  as  the 
darker  hue  of  the  rainbow  melts  into  the  brighter.  Yet 
even  if  a  harsher  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  pain  and 
pleasure  of  the  most  unselfish  mind  (and  ill-health,  for  in. 
stance,  may  draw  it,) .  we  should  not  quarrel  with  it  if  it 
contributed  to  the  general  mass  of  comfort,  and  were  of  a 
nature  which  general  kindness  could  not  avoid.  Made  as 
we  are,  there  are  certain  pains  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  certain  great  and  overbalancing  plea- 
sures. We  may  conceive  it  possible  for  beings  to  be  made 
entirely  happy ;  but  in  our  composition  something  of  pain 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient,  in  order  that  the  mate- 
rials may  turn  to  as  fine  account  as  possible,  though  our 
clay,  in  the  course  of  ages  and  experience,  may  be  refined 
more  and  more.  We  may  get  rid  of  the  worst  earth,  though 
not  of  earth  itself. 

Now  the  liability  to  me  loss  of  children— or  rather  what 
renders  us  sensible  of  it,  the  occasional  loss  itself— seems  to 
be  one  of  these  necessary  bittera  thrown  into  the  cup  of 
humanity.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  one  must  lose  one 
of  his  children  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest;  or  that  every  indi- 
vidual loss  afflicts  us  in  the  same  proportion.  We  allude  to 
the  deaths  of  infants  in  general  These  might  be  as  few  as 
we  could  render  mem.  But  if  none  at  all  ever  took  place, 
we  should  regard  every  little  child  as  a  man  or  woman  se- 
cured ;  and  it  will  easily  be  conceived  what  a  world  of  en- 
dearing cares  and  hopes  this  security  would  endanger.  The 
yexy  idea  of  infancy  would  lose  its  continuity  with  us.  Girls 
and  boys  would  be  future  men  and  women,  not  present  child- 
ren. They  would  have  attained  their  full  growth  in  our 
imaginations,  and  might  as  well  have  been  men  and  women 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  lost  an  infant, 
are  never,  as  it  were,  without  an  infant  child.  They  are  the 
only  persons  who,  in  one  sense,  retain  it  always,  and  they 
furnish  their  neighbours  with  the  same  idea.  The  other 
children  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  suffer 
all  the  changes  of  mortality.  This  ono  alone  is  rendered 
an  immortal  child.  Death  has  arrested  it  with  his  kindly 
harshness,  and  blessed  it  into  an  eternal  image  of  youth  and 
innocence. 

Of  juch  as  these  are  the  pleasantest  shapes  that  visit  our 
fancy  and  our  hopes.  They  are  the  ever-smiling  emblems 
of  joy ;  the  prettiest  pages  that  wait  upon  imagination.  Last- 
ly, "  Of  these  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Wherever  there 
is  a  province  of  that  benevolent  and  ail-acceesible  empire, 
whether  on  earth  or  elsewhere,  such  are  the  gentle  spirite 
that  must  inhabit  it  To  such  simplicity,  or  the  resemblance 
of  it,  must  they  come.  Such  must  be  the  ready  confidence 
of  their  hearts,  and  creativeness  of  their  fancy.  And  so 
ignorant  must  they  be  of  the  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
losing  their  discernment  of  that  self-created  trouble,  by  en- 
joying the  garden  before  them,  and  not  being  ashamed  of 
what  is  kindly  and  innocent 
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February  should  be  called  the  month  of  hope,  for  it  * 
invariably  more  enjoyable  than  the  first  nominal  fruition 
—more  spring-like  than  the  first  month  of  spring.  This  is 
a  morning  that  makes  the  hand  open  and  the  fingers  spread 
— a  morning  that  should  be  consecrated  to  sacred  idlene*. 
I  should  like  to  exchange  work  with  any  out-of-doors  maa 
—even  with  a  driver  of  an  omnibus — specially  with  the 

I  farmer  tinkering  his  fences.  Cities  are  convenient  places  of 
refuge  from  winter  and  bad  weather,  but  one  longs  to  get 
out  into  the  country,  like  a  sheep  from  a  shed,  with  the  not 
warm  gleam  of  sunshine. 

I  I  see  that  Moore  has  virtually  turned  to  come  down  from 
his  long  ladder  of  fame — his  publishers,  Longmans,  having 
made  a  final  collection  of  his  works  in  an  elaborate  edition, 
and  prefixed  thereto  a  picture  of  an  old  man — Tom  Mooax 
as  he  is !  It  is  melancholy  to  see  this  portrait.  The  sparse 
hair,  made-the-mostof—  the  muscles  of  the  face  retreating 
from  the  habitual  expression — the  lamp  within  still  uncon- 
scious of  losing  brightness,  yet  the  glaea  over  it  stained  and 
cracked.  Moore  should  never  have  been  painted,  after 
thirty.  This  picture  is  like  a  decrepit  cupid — wholly  out  of 
character.  His  poetry  is  all  youth,  its  very  faults  requiring 
youthful  feeling  for  an  apology ;  and  to  know  that  be  has 
grown  old — that  he  is  bald,  wrinkled,  venerable — is  like  some 
unnatural  hocus-pocus — some  hideous  metamorphosis  we 
would  rather  not  have  seen  even  in  melodrame.  Moore  he* 
not  sobered  away,  twilight-wise,  as  he  might  have  done. 
His  wit  and  song  have  kept  admiration  so  warm  around 
him  that  he  has  forgotten  his  sun  was  setting — that  it  was 
time  the  shadows  of  his  face  grew  longer — time  that  his  pen 
leaned  towards  life's  downward  horizon.  The  expression 
on  this  face  of  frisky  sixty,  is  of  a  flogged-up  hilarity  thai  is 
afraid  to  relax.  Moore  will  look  facetious  and  dining-oau 
ish  in  his  coffin. 

I  see  that  Wallack  has  added  lecturing:,  as  a  new 
branch,  to  his  profession,  and  is  very  successful.  Mr.  Babbvt, 
the  stage  manager  of  die  Park,  is  to  try  on  the  same  experi- 
ment to-night  at  the  Society  Libran>  "  Two  strings  to 
your  bow"  is  a  good  economy  in  any  profession,  and  there 
are  sundry  professions  the  duties  of  which  do  not  interfere, 
for  instance,  with  authorship.  A  man  who  should  read  two 
hours  before  going  to  bed,  and  write  for  the  first  two  boors 
after  sunrise,  would  give  time  and  attention  enough  to  any 
literary  pursuit,  while  the  business  part  of  the  day  and  a 
good  part  of  the  evening  would  be  still  left  unoccupied. 
Actors  particularly  (so  capricious  is  fortune  with  then^ 
should  have  a  brace  of  vocations,  and  a  poet,  with  an  honest 
trade  besides,  is  more  likely  to  have  his  "  lines  fall  in  plea- 
sant places." 

It  appears  by  the  English  papers  that  Madame  Catalaki 
indignantly  denies  being  dead !  She  is  still  living  and  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  "  good  living"  at  her  villa,  near  Florence. 
The  American  story,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  pepess 
some  time  since,  of  a  man  whose  capacious  throat  had 

II  swallowed  a  plantation  and  fifty  negroes,"  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  villa  and  its  dependants  which  hare  ootne 
out  of  the  throat  of  Madame  Catalawi.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  much  of  her  hospitality  when  in  Italy,  and 
there  are  few  establishments  that  J  have  seen  where  the 
honours  were  done  with  a  more  princely  liberality  and  good 
taste.  She  was  then,  as  she  is  probably  still,  a  weD-pve- 
served  and  handsome  woman,  of  majestic  mien  and  most 
affable  manners,  and   at  her  own  little  parties  she  saung 
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whenever  asked,  as  well  as  ever  she  had  done  in  public. 
She  seemed  to  me  never  to  have  been  intoxicated  with  her 
brilliant  successes,  and  to  have  had  no  hesoin  of  applause 
left  like  a  thirst  in  her  ears— as  is  the  case  with  popular 
favourites  too  often.  Her  husband,  M.  Valabrbquk,  was  a 
courteous  man  and  a  fond  husband,  and  their  children  were 
on  an  equal  footing  of  social  position  with  the  young  nobility 
of  Florence.  Most  strangers  who  see  anything  of  the  so- 
ciety of  that  delightful  city  come  away  with  charming  re- 
membrances of  Madame  Catalakt. 

Washington's  Birthday  is  growing  into  a  temperance 
anniversary,  probably  much  to  the  pleasure,  and  a  little 
to  the  surprise,  of  the  distinguished  ghost.  There  was  a 
grand  temperance  celebration  at  the  Tabernacle  last  even, 
ing,  at  which  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Airs  of  Palestine, 
Rev.  Jomr  Pierpokt,  delivered  an  address.  By  the  way, 
it  is  an  overlooked  feather  in  the  cap  of  temperance,  that 
toe  owe  to  it  the  pleasant  invention  of  kissing.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading  I  have  fallen  in  with  the  historical 
fact,  mat,  when  wine  was  prohibited  by  law  to  the  women 
of  ancient  Rome,  male  relatives  had  the  right  of  ascertain- 
ing, by  tasting  the  lips  of  their  sisters  and  cousins,  whether 
the  forbidden  liquor  had  passed  in.  The  investigations  of 
this  lip  police,  it  is  said,  were  pushed  with  a  rigor  and  vigi 
lance  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  republic,  and  for 
a  time  intemperance  was  fairly  kissed  away.  Subsequently, 
female  intoxication  became  fashionable  again,  (temperance 
kisses  notwithstanding !)  and  Seneca  (in  his  EpietoUt)  is 
thus  severe  upon  the  Roman  ladies :  "  Their  manners  have 
altogether  changed,  though  their  faces  are  as  captivating  as 
ever.  They  make  a  boast  of  their  exploits  in  drinking.* 
They  will  sit  through  the  night  with  the  glass  in  their  hands, 
challenging  the  men,  and  often  outdoing  them.'9  Now,  by 
restoring  the  much-abused  and  perverted  kiss  to  its  original 
mission,  and  making  of  it  the  sacred  apostle  of  inquiry  that 
it  was  originality  designed  for,  it  strikes  me  that  the  tem- 
perance committees  would  have  many  more  "  active  mem- 
bers," and  the  cause  would  assuredly  grow  on  public  favour. 
I  submit  the  hint  to  that  admirable  enthusiast,  Mrs.  Child. 

There  are  two  establishments  in  the  city  of  New- York 
which  should  be  visited  by  those  who  require  stretchers 
to  their  comprehension  of  luxury — Meeks's  Furniture  Ware- 
house,  behind  the  Astor,  and  Tiffany's  Bijou-shop,  at  the 
corner  of  Warren-street  and  Broadway.  In  a  search  I  have 
lately  made  for  a  bookcase  of  a  particular  fancy,  I  have 
made  the  round  of  furniture  warehouses,  and,  as  a  grand 
epitome  of  all  of  them — ft  seven  story  building,  crammed  with 
furniture  on  every  floor — I  should  recommend  the  mere  idle 
sight-seer  to  spend  a  morning  at  Meeks's  for  his  amusement. 
Upon  the  simple  act  of  sitting  down  has  been  expended  as 
much  thought  (in  quantity)  as  would  produce  another  Para- 
dise Lost.  Some  of  the  chairs,  indeed,  are  poems — the 
beantiful  conception  and  finish  of  them,  taken  into  the 
mind  with  the  same  sensation,  at  least,  and  the  same  glow 
of  luxury.  The  fancies  of  every  age  and  country  are  rep- 
resented— those  of  the  Elizabethan  era  and  the  ornate 
fashion  of  Louis  XIV.  predominant,  though  tables  and  sofas 
on  Egyptian  models  are  more  sumptuous.  At  so  much  cost, 
they  ought  to  put  the  mind  at  ease  as  well  as  the  body.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  combining  of  couch  and  chair  in  one  (now 
so  fashionable)  would  have  pleased  the  Roman  dames, 
whose  husbands  kept  chairs  for  women  and  mourners— a 
man's  sitting  upon  a  chair  (in  preference  to  a  couch)  being 

*  They  also  became  the  cause  of  tippling  in  others,  for  it 
grew  into  a  common  practice  at  Roman  suppers  to  drink  a  glass 
to  every  letter  of  a  beauty's  name— the  longer  the  more  toasted. 
"  Narvia  sexcyofte,  septem  Justina  btbatur." 


considered  a  received  sign  of  deep  mourning  or  poverty. 
Few  people  can  trust  their  taste  to  go  into  such  an  immense 
warehouse  as  Meeks's  and  select  (in  one  style,  and  that 
style  suitable  to  their  house,  condition,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing) the  furniture  for  an  establishment.  It  would  be  a  good 
vocation  for  a  reduced  gentleman  to  keep  taste  to  let,  hold- 
ing himself  ready  to  take  orders,  and  execute  them  at  dis- 
cretion, according  to  the  suitabilities  of  the  employer. 

Tiffany's  is  a  fashionable  pleasure-lounge  already,  his 
broad  glass  doors  and  tempting  windows  being  at  one  of  the 
most  thronged  comers  of  Broadway.  It  is  better  than  a 
museum,  in  being  quite  as  well  stocked  with  surprises,  and 
these  all  ministering  to  present  and  fashionable  wants. 
Where  resides  the  prodigious  ingenuity  expended  on  these 
superb  elegancies  and  costly  trifles,  it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
cover. And  the  seductive  part  of  it  is,  that  there  are 
articles  for  all  prices,  and  you  may  spend  a  dollar  or  five 
hundred  in  the  same  dainty  line  of  commodity ! 

The  times  are  "  easy,"  if  we  can  judge  by  the  articles 
that  find  plenty  of  buyers.  I  heard  yesterday  that  a  shop- 
keeper in  Broadway  had  imported  several  ladies'  dresses, 
priced  at  one  thousand  dollars  each,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
selling  them.  Mr.  Meeks  informed  me  that,  of  a  certain 
kind  of  very  costly  chair,  he  could  not  keep  one  unsold  !  It 
was  certainly  a  superb  article,  made  of  carved  rosewood  and 
purple  velvet ;  price  (for  a  single  chair)  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars !  We  have  not  yet  adopted,  in  this  country,  the 
French  custom  of  ornamenting  dinner-tables  very  expensive, 
ly  with  silver  vases  and  artificial  flowers,  nor  has  the  old 
Roman  custom  ever  been  resumed,  I  think,  of  placing  the 
"  household  gods"  upon  the  table.  The  aspect  of  a  supper- 
table  in  Cicero's  time,  indeed,  must  have  been  beyond  the 
show  even  of  Bourbon  sybarites ;  the  guests  in  white  and 
scarlet  robes,  with  chaplets  of  roses,  myrtle,  or  ivy  on  their 
heads,  lying  by  threes  on  couches  covered  with  purple  or 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver — a  crowd  of  slaves,  chosen 
for  their  beauty,  waiting  within  the  square  formed  by  the 
tables,  and  dressed  in  tunics  of  the  brightest  colours— over 
all  a  canopy  of  purple  cloth,  giving  the  room  the  appear- 
ance c£  a  superb  tent — the  courses  brought  in  with  a  regular 
procession  marching  to  music — last,  (not  least  heightening 
to  the  effect,)  the  custom,  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  of 
bringing  in  a  skeleton,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  to  furnish 
a  foil  to  the  enjoyment  All  these  were  common  features 
of  Roman  luxury  at  the  time  when  Rome  had  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  at  her  disposal,  and  probably  will  never  be  re- 
produced in  the  same  splendour,  unless  we  rebarbarize  and 
make  war  upon  Europe  under  a  military  chieftain. 

Mitchell's  theatre  carries  the  town  with  Cinderella.  The 
opera  goes  on  well,  too.  The  only  very  great  wonder  is  the 
"  talking  machine,*'  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.  I  will  see 
it  and  describe  it  for  you. 

The  February  rehearsal  of  spring  is  over— the  popular 
play  of  April  having  been  well  represented  by  the  reigning 
stars  and  that  pleasant  company  of  players  the  Breezes.  The 
drop-curtain  has  fallen,  representing  a  winter-scene,  princi- 
pally clouds  and  snow,  and  the  beauties  of  the  dress-circle 
have  retired  (from  Broadway)  discontented  only  with  the 
beauty  of  the  piece.  By  the  way,  the  acting  was  so  true  to 
nature  that  several  trees  in  Broadway  were  affected  to-* 
budding! 

"Ah.  friends,  methtnks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere, 
If;  like  the  trees,  we  budded  every  year ! 
If  locks'  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyes 
Return'd  in  cheeks,  a  racineas  in  eyes, 
And,  all  around  us  vital  to  their  lips 
The  human  orchard  Jaugh'd  with  rosy  lips." 


So  says  Leigh  Hunt 


Yours,  etc. 


i 
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THE  LAND  OF  INTERMEZZO. 

If  spring  be  cognate  to  one  poetical  subject  more  than 
all  others,  it  ia  to  the  tingle  dreamy  fable  noon  which  are 
founded  three  immortal  poems— one  by  Thomas  Moore,  one 
by  Lord  Byron,  and  the  third,  (quite  as  beautiful  as  either,) 
by  the  Rev.  George  Croly.  Hie  last— °  Tax  Angel  of  the 
WottD,"  by  Croly,*  and  the  first,  ••  The  Loves  of  the  An- 
gels," by  Jtfbore,  are  just  Issued  in  Extras  of  the  Mirror. 
The  other,  Byron's  °  Heaven  and  Ea*th,"  (so  universal 
are  the  works  of  the  noble  bard,)  we  took  for  granted  was 
already  within  reach  of  every  reader.  Apart  from  the  ex- 
cessive beauty  of  these  poems,  it  is  curious  to  peruse  them 
with  a  view  to  comparison — to  read  first  the  short  and  sim- 
ple story  of  "  Haruth  and  Maruth,"  and  then  study  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  into  which  it  is  cast  by  the  kaleidoscope  ima- 
ginations of  three  of  the  master-minstrels  of  the  time. 

[Stay — do  you  live  in  the  country,  dear  reader  ?  Have  you 
a  nook  near  by— (natural) — or  can  you  go  to  one  in  imagi- 
nation, or  will  you  come  to  ours— where  our  spirit  is  likely 
to  be — that  is  to  say,  while  scribbling  this  page,  this  glorious 
morning  ?  For  Spring  makes  a  mad-house  of  a  city's  brick 
walls,  and  we  must  think  in  the  country  to-day— live,  bodi- 
ly, where  we  will.] 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  a  deep  down  dell — the  apparent 
horizon  scarce  forty  feet  from  us— nothing  visible  that  has 
been  altered  since  God  made  it— and  a  column  of  clear 
apace  upward,  topped  by  the  zenith,  like  a  cover  to  a  well 
— this  dell  the  bottom  of  it.  (The  zenith  off,  we  should  see 
heaven,  of  course !)  In  my  pocket  are  the  three  poems 
abovementioned  and  a  few  editorial  memoranda — but  we 
will  bind  ourselves  to  nothing— not  even  to  talk  about  these 
poems  unless  we  like,  nor  to  remember  the  memoranda. 
Idleness  was  part  of  Paradise,  and  with  the  weather  of 
Paradise  it  comes  over  us,  irresistibly. 

To  bring  heaven  and  earth  together — to  make  heaven 
half  earth,  and  earth  half  heaven — is  the  doomed  labour  and 
thirst  of  poetry ;  and  of  these  three  poems  the  desire  for 
this  pleasant  intermezzo  is  the  exclusive  under-tow,  the  un- 
expressed yet  predominating  stimulus.  To  Byron,  (with  his 
earthly  mind  unmodified,)  complete  heaven  would  doubt- 
less have  been  as  unpalatable  as  were  evidently  the  mere 
realities  of  earth.  He,  and  Moore,  and  Croly,  have  seized 
upon  the  eastern  fable,  of  angels  made  half  human  and 
mortals  half  divine,  to  give  voice'  to  the  dumb  ache  of  their 
imaginations — an  ache  as  native  to  the  bosoms  of  the 
M  Mirror  parish,"  as  to  these  three  immortal  subjects  of  mor- 
tal Victoria.  (She  ought,  by  the  way,  to  wear  a  separate 
crown  for  her  loyal  immortals— the  undying  men  of  genius 
who  are  her  subjects  exclusively,  and  whose  fame  is,  at 
least,  n#o^-millenial  and  a  thousand  years  over.)  Each 
of  these  has  pulled  down  angels  to  the  love  of  flesh  and 
blood, — (the  happiness  each  would  least  like  to  lose,  proba- 
bly, in  becoming  an  angel) — but  mere  are  differences  in 
the  other  particulars  of  their  half  and  half  Paradise,  most 
characteristic  of  the  qualities  of  the  different  poets,  and 
pleasant  stuff  for  your  idle  hour's  unravelling,  oh  reader, 
rich  in  leisure ! 

But  this  land  of  Intermezzo— mis  kingdom  of  MMdHng* 
—this  beatific,  and  poet-loved  half  and  half!  Let  us  talk 
of  it  some  more ! 

We  are  inclined  to  mink  that  half  way,  in  meat  things, 


*  This  is  the  poem  spoken  of  on  the  last  psge  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Mirror— as  having  affected  us  more  powerfully 
in  the  reading  than  almost  any  other  work  of  imagination  we 
remember.  It  is  published  in  the  same  shilling  Extra  with 
Leigh  Hunt'i  beautiful  Stort  of  the  Rimini,  and  accom- 
panied with  Notes  and  Criticisms  on  both  Poems— forming,  to- 
-^  ir,  Extsa  No.  12. 


is  where  happiness  dwells.  We  say  so  timidly,  for  we  hvs 
in  a  country  famous  for  extremes.  It  must  be  Heaves 
"  No.  I,"  to  tempt  the  Yankee !  Paradise,  which  lies  be- 
tween  earth  and  heaven,  would  be  poor  stock  in  Wall. 
street !  The  beat— only  the  best  and  moat  exciting,  in  tat 
way  of  pleasure,  for  this  market— Rags,  or  the  best  broad- 
cloth, the  only  wear:— Sullen  privation  or  sodden  luxury, 
the  only  living : — Stars,  or  no  actors: — Millions,  or  hsndJo. 
mouth  j— Perfectly  obscure,  or  highly  fashionable !  Median 
— intermezzo — there  is  (quasi)  none  in  America! 

In  this  sweet  land  of  Intermezzo  we  find  ourselA  of  latter 
years,  laying  up  treasure.  Quiet  lives  there.  Reverie  n 
native  there.  Content  dwells  nowhere  else.  Modesty  re- 
tires there  when  she  would  escape  Envy,  for  mere  Envy 
never  sets  foot  St  Paul  saw  that  land  when  he  said— 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."  "  Something  I  most 
like  and  love,*  says  old  Feltham,  "  but  nothing  so  violently 
as  to  undo  myself  with  wanting  it.*  Travel  where  you  wit, 
up  to  middle  age,  (says  a  certain  Troth-angel,  who  eome- 
times  stoops  to  our  ear,)  but  abide,  ever  after,  in  the  land  of 
Intermezzo ! 

But,  in  the  land  of  Intermezzo  doea  not  live  Fans  !   It  ■ 
a  land  with  an  atmosphere  of  sober  gray,  and  fume  is  the 
shadow  of  one  living  in  the  sun.    If  we  may  preach  to  the 
poets  among  our  flock  of  parishioners,  we  should  say, /ere. 
go  this  shadow*    Think  of  it  as  it  is— only  a  shadow. 
Value  it  as  you  do  the  shadow  of  your  friend— nothing,  bat 
for  the  substance  that  goes  before.    Live  in  the  land  of  In- 
termezzo, and*  let  Fame  find  you — taking  for  it  no  moss 
care  than  for  your  shadow  when  you  walk  abroad.  Write- 
far  the  voice  the  soul  wants, — the  utterance  without  which 
the  heart  seems  over-full — but  be  not  eager  for  the  wotkfs 
listening !   Fame  is  sweet  when  it  comes  unbeekon'eL  The 
world  gives,  more  willingly  than  it  pays  en  demand*    In 
the  quiet  fields  of  Intermezzo,  pluck  flowers,  to  dry  unseen 
in  your  bosom,  and  if,  by  chance,  yearn  after,  they  are  un- 
loaded in  the  sun,  they  will  be  thrice  fragrant  for  their 
shaded  keeping.    Amen ! 


A  personal  application  has  been  suspected  of  one  of  the  ex- 
udes in  a  late  Mirror.    We  did  not  dream  of  its  rmterihititr 
till  the  rumour  reached  us,  and  the  article  having  ootne  to  us 
anonymously  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  hs  intent*** 
except  by  what  it  bears  on  its  face.   The  hit,  if  any  was  in- 
tended, seems  to  us  not  all  "palpable,"  but,  by  the    by, 
nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  ill-natured  person  to  make  ns  a 
stalking-home  in  this  way.    A  sketch  of  character  that 
seems,  to  us,  only  clever  in  its  truth  to  nature,  and  which  ■ 
therefore  innocently  published,  may  contain  a  msJkriotsi 
combination  of  circumstsnees  fastening  it  on  one  peisjoc, 
and  its  malice,  of  course,  is  intelligible  only  to  thoee  who 
know  that  person.    We  can  only  promise  that  the  Mirror 
shall  never  wound  a  feeling  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  end 
in  case  of  any  accident  of  this  kind,  we  trust  to  the  pontic 
to  suspend  opinion  till  we  have  had  our  "  say." 

There  were,  in  Shakrpeare's  day,  as  well  as  now, 

"  Malicious  censurers  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new-trieun'd ;" 

and  what  he  says  of  success  in  life  stfll  holds  tree : — 

"What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  tnfsrwefsrf,  or  weak  ones,  u 
Not  ours,  or  not  silow'd ;  what  worst,  ae  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.    Bat  if  we  shall  stand  eftill 
For  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd,  or  caop'd  ait, 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  ah.** 

i,  the  Mirror  goes  on  ! 


Tirr-AJarr,  irovma  &  sura, 

259  and  260  Broadway,  earner  off  Warren-et* 

(DIKICTLT  OfYOSITS  TBI  CXTT  BALL,) 

IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  TAR10US  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRAlfCE, 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,   *C., 

Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
aide  the  Atlantic ;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelope*,  Ac.  French  and  En- 
glish  Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities ;  Cutlery  ;  Umbrel- 
Fas  and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemens'  Gloves,  and  Giove 
Trimming* ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  all  of 
which  or*  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sate.  ...  r  •     i_-  j  •    .i_ 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  heg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  wittout 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy— that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  beat  style.  N15 


A  PRESENT  FOB.  .AXaXi  SEASONS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  No.  200  Broadway,  have  for  sale  a  few 
copies  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  edition  of  "THE  DESERT- 
ED BRIDE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Superbly  illustrated  by  twenty -six  exquisite  steel  en- 
gravings, from  original  designs,  by  Robert  W.  Weir 
and  J.  G.  Chapman.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  or- 
namented book  ever  published  in  America,  the  price  being 
only  two  dollars  a  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  vellum-paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  most  costly  English  works.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  $2  to  the  Of- 
fice, No.  4  Ann  street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 
ment. 


wiXaiiXAiff  t.  jsmrzKOS  &  comp. 
DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS, 

No.  231  Broadway,  American  Hotel, 

(opposite  the  fountain,) 
Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  goods  received  per  last 
Kteamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Cloths,  Cassimeres,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  <fec.,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  &c. 

We  would  suggest  to  onr  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  with 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  less  than 
formerly.  ... 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  must  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  quality  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtouts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  f  ranch  Coata, 
Pantaloons,  Vests,  Ac.  M ' c 


N15 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

At  Mr.  LORIN  BROOKS'  store,  No.  138  Fulton-street,  we 
examined  Dick's  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks  for  Boots  and 
Shoes,  and  found  it  an  article  superiour  to  anything  ever  be- 
fore manufactured  in  this  country,  for  durability,  beauty  and 
utility.  Mr.  Brooks  called  our  attention  to  the  superiour  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  his  improved  boots  and  shoes,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks.  This 
discovery  is  founded  on  the  most  philoMophical  principles,  and 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of 

the  foot.  .    •  „     .  ,_ 

To  the  wearer  it  presents  the  following  among  other  advan- 
tages over  the  old  method  of  stiffening  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes  by  several  layers  of  leather ;  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
shank  wlrich  is  placed  in  the  inner  sole,  it  gives  a  graceful 
turn  to  the  foot,  and  is  very  important  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fond  of  dancing ;  to  the  pedestrian  it  gives  ease,  preventing 
the  foot  from  pressing  forward  in  ihe  boot ;  whilst  to  flat-foot- 
ed persons  it  is  equally  advantageous,  as  the  arch  or  hollow  of 
the  boot  is  still  preserved ;  and  by  this  process  a  walking  boot 
or  shoe  may  be  made  with  a  low  heel,  and  the  hollow  of 
the  foot  not  be  exposed  to  the  mud,  as  in  the  old  method. 
It  gives  support  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  remarkably  easy  to  those  who  are  troubled  with 
corns.  Persons  required  to  stand  at  the  desk  will  find  them  a 
great  desideratum.  Military  and  naval  officers  will  find  these 
boots  and  shoes  to  be  indispensable,  after  the  first  trial  of 
their  superiority.  They  wiH  be  found  to  be  more  durable,  on 
account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sole,  the  foot  maintaining  one 
position  in  the  boot.  To  the  retail  dealer  they  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  easily  fitted  to  the  customer,  and 
therefore  require  less  stock  to  be  kept  on  hand. 
We  advise  everybody  to  call  at  133  Fulton-street,  and  ex- 
thia  new,  beautilul,  and  valuable  invention.  F.3. 


BKCrXiXSB  PATENT  GELATINE. 

A  THREAD  ISINGLASS. 

The  Subscribers  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
sale  in  this  city  and  the  Uniied  States,  of  Nelson's  Patent 
Opaque  Gelatine,  an  economical  preparation,  superiour  to 
calves'  feet  and  isinglass,  for  jellies,  blanc  mange,  soups,  gra- 
vies, &c,  being  nearly  three  times  the  strength  of  any  similar 
preparation,  and  equal  in  virtue  and  purity  to  the  finest  isin- 
glass, and  about  filty  per  cent,  cheaper.  It  is  neatly  put  up  in 
packages  of  8  oz.  4  oz.  and  2  oz.,  and  is  warranted  to  keep  in 
any  climate.  IHrections  for  using  accompany  each  package. 
The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  For  sale  exclusively  by 
A.  BIN1NGER  &  CO.,  141  Broadway. 

The  following  certificate  of  that  eminent  Chemist,  Dr.  Ure, 
accompanies  each  package : 

"  London,  Bedford  Square,  June  6th,  1840. 

"  I  have  subjected  to  a  careful  chemical  examination  the 
Patent  Opaque  Gelatine  of  Mr.  George  Nelson,  and  find  it  at 
least  equal  in  strength  and  purity,  if  not  superiour,  to  the  best 
isinglass  for  every  culinary  purpose. 

"It  is  entirely  free  from  any  impregnation  of  acid,  such  as  I 
have  found  to  exist  in  other  kinds  of  Gelatine  in  the  London 
market. 

"  Mr.  Nelson's  Gelatine  is,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  the 
best  Blanc  Mange,  without  being  apt  to  curdle  the  milk,  as  the 
aciduous  gelatine  infallibly  will  do.  I  find  that  one  ounce  of 
his  Opaque  Gelatine  is  sufficient  to  form  a  quart  of  calves'  feet 
or  orange  jelly  of  the  best  quality,  and  greatly  more  consistent 
than  the  jellies  produced  with  the  same  proportion  of  other 
Gelatines  above  referred  to. 

"  I  find  also  that  an  excellent  and  nutritious  soup  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Gelatine  in 
a  quart  of  water,  and  flavouring  it  aa  usual  with  vegetables 
and  a  little  stock  of  meat. 

ANDREW  URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S." 

Received  by  the  Toronto,  from  London,  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  above  article.  Vl7 


AinraAX.s  fob  i8M  fob  sax»s 
BY  JOHN   C.   RIKER, 

Bookseller  and  Publisher,  129  Fultontitreet 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  Rose  of 
Sharon,  Toe  Magnolia,  The  Iris,  &c.,&c,  at  prices  very  much 
reduced. 

Theoljgical,  School,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.         N15 


STEBI*  FEXV8. 

The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

Thry  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agenta,  J.  C.  Barnkt  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt^treel  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  New- York. 

KT  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  "  C.  C. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New-York." 


DR.  ELLIOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 

Broadway,  corner  Warren-street, 

Confines  his  practice  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


FBIHTXH'Cr* 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

No.  45  Gold-siteet. 

Books,  Circulars,  and'  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


J.    S.    REDFIELD, 

Clinton  Hall— Corner  of  Nassau  and  Bookman  Streets, 

PUBLISHES  A!fD   RA8   FOE  8AX^   WHOLESALE  ANlJ   RETAIL, 


THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  BOOKS: 


THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE, 

(Octavo  and  Quarto  sizes,  in  virions  Styles  of  Binding.) 

Illustrates  with  more  than  Oke  Thousand  Eposa  vivos, 
representing  the  Historical  Events,  after  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  West,  Rafaelle,  Rubens,  Michael  Anoe- 
lo,  Guido,  Pooasni,  and  Carraccl.  The  Landscape  Scenesi 
from  original  drawings,  by  Meyer,  Cass  as,  Forbicc,  Frazer, 
Laborde,  and  others ;  and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History, 
of  Costume,  and  of  Antiquities,  from  Ancient  Sculpture, 
and  from  the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modem. — With/tttf 
Marginal  References — the  latest  and  most  authentic  Maps — 
an  elegantly-engraved  Family  Record— and  the  Text,  from 
the  Standard  Edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 


PICTORIAL  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
with  Views  of  places  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  accurate 
delineations  of  the  costumes  and  objects  of  Natural  His- 
tory.—With  an  authentic  Map  of  Palestine,  from  recent 
surveys. 

The  Pictorial  New  Testament, 

With  the  Book  of  Psalms. 


fefstors  of  tfre  War  to  tfce  9roftuniU  «n*  In  tfre 
Astttfr  o€  #GSttce,  from  the  year  1807  to  1814;  by  W. 
F.  P.  Napier,  C.  B.  Colonel  43d  Regiment :  in  9  Numbers  at 
26  cents  each. 

CRIMINAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 

MENT,  from  the  first  Massacre  of  the  Irish  to  the  Poi- 
soning of  the  Chinese.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E. 
Regnault.    1  yoL  12mo.  cloth. 

GUIZOTB  GIBBON: 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
throughout,  preceded  by  a  preface,  and  accompanied  by 
Notes,  critical  and  historical,  relating  principally  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity :  by  M.  F.  Guizot,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  Kingdom  of  France.   2  vols.  6vo. 


BIBLE  QUADHUPEDS. 

100  pages,  lorno.,  with  sixteen  splendid  Engravings. 


A  Series  of  Hand-books  for  Ladies,  edited  by  an  Americas 
Lady;  elegantly  bound  with  fancy  covers  and  gilt  edges. 
Imperial  32tno. 

No.  1.— BABY  LINEN. 
No.  2.— PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

No.  3— FANCY  NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY. 
No.  4.— KNITTING,  NETTING,  AND  CROTCHET. 
No-  5.— EMBROIDERY    ON    MUSLIN    AND    NEEDLE- 
WORK AND  TATTING. 
No.  6.— MILLINERY  &  DRESSMAKING. 

The  whole  forming  a  useful  and  attractive  8eriese  of  books. 
Each  nrork  complete  in  itself.    Any  number  sold  separately. 


POPULAR   HAND-BOOKS. 

A  Series  consisting  of  the  following:  — 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

«  "      MANNER8. 

«  "      DREAMS. 

"  «      COOKERY. 

LADY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  LETTER-WRITING. 
GENTLEMAN'S    «  "  "  « 

Sears'  $frtstfal  XUustratfons  of  tfre  Hfble,  and  Tftte 
ill  the  Aolg  EanU  Three  Volumes.  Medium  Octavo, 
400  pages,  and  200  Illustrations  to  each  volume. 

Eastern  Arts  and  Antiquities. 

400  pages,  l6mo.    Reprinted  from  the  last  London  edition, 
with  130  Illustrations. 


BOIalsDrS  ANCIENT  HISTOKV. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Modes  and  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Macedonians ; 
including  a  history  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients. 
By  Charles  Rollin;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  James 
Bell.— 2  volumes,  octavo ;  with  Maps  and  Plates. 


A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Assorfatfei, 

on  a  plan  for  the  re-oroaktzatioh  of  soclety— based 
on  Fourier's  Theory,  &e.    By  Albert  Brisbane. 

80CIAI   DESTI5Y  OF   IAS. 

By  Albert  Brisbane*    1vol.  12mo. 


J.  S.  R.  has  always  on  hand  a  General  Assortment  of  Sehool  Books, 
Classical  and  Miscellaneous  do.,  Stationery,  &e»,  &*., 
at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
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A  NEW  VOLUME. 


THE  NEW  MIBBOR 

OF 

LITEEATUEE  AND  THE  FOE  AETS. 

EDITED  BT  B.  P.  MORRIS  AND  I.  P.  WILLIS. 
(EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGRAVING.) 

Good  m  the  Mirror  ha*  hitherto  been  (good  enough  to  prosper)  we  have  edited  it  as  the  Israelites  built  the  trails 
of  Jerusalem— with  the  best  hand  otherwise  employed.  The  beginnings  of  all  enterprises  are  difficult — more  espe- 
cially beginnings  without  capital — and  the  attention  of  one  editor  has  been  occupied  with  the  management  of  the 
machinery  now  in  regular  operation,  while  the  other,  till  the  concern  should  be  prosperous,  was  compelled  to  labour 
diligently  for  other  publications.  One  by  one  (to  change  the  figure)  these  hindering  barnacles  have  been  washed  off 
our  keel  by  going  more  rapidly  ahead,  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  both  editors  will  be  entirely  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Mirror— equal  to  setting  studding  sails  a-low  and  a-ioft  with  the  wind  dead  aft,  full  and 
steady.  Of  course  she  will  now  go  along  "  with  a  bone  in  her  mouth" — as  they  say  of  a  craft  with  the  foam  on  her 
cut-water. 

We  live  in  the  middle  of  this  somewhat  inhabited  island  of  Manhattan,  and  see  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
hear  most  that  is  worth  hearing.  After  the  newspapers  have  had  their  pick  of  the  news,  we  have  a  trick  of  making  a 
spicy  hash  of  the  remainder,  (gleaning  many  a  choice  bit,  by  the  way,  which  had  been  overlooked  or  slighted)  and  we 
undertake,  hereby,  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Mirror  vp  to  the  timet.  Everybody  reads  newspapers  and  gets  the  out. 
line  of  the  world's  going  round* — but  we  shall  do  just  what  the  newspapers  leave  undone — fill  up  the  outline — tell  you 
"  some  more,"  (as  the  children  say) — put  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  done  by  newspapers  in  the  rough.  It 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  "  Letters  to  the  National  Intelligencer,"  and  as  our  brother  editors  seem  to 
think  we  have  succeeded,  we  will,  (as  we  discontinue  that  correspondence  in  April)  in  rather  a  more  dashing  and 
lighter  vein,  resume  these  metropolitan  sketches  in  the  Mirror. 

A  secret  for  your  ear,  dear  reader : — By  selling  the  plate  of  each  number  for  half  wluU  it  is  worth,  you  get  ike 
reading  for  nothing  !  Each  plate  is  worth  a  shilling,  to  put  in  an  album — and  the  whole  Mirror  costs  but  sixpence ! 
So  it  is,  in  fact,  for  nothing  that  you  get  sixteen  pages  of  the  best  literature  that  we  can  procure  for  you,  including 
descriptions  of  the  things  about  town  that  are  seldomest  described  and  best  worth  describing.  Of  course  we  can  only 
afford  this  by  very  small  profits  on  a  very  large  circulation,  and  ten  thousand  subscribers  are  but  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  next  ten  thousand  (into  which  we  are  now  feeling  our  way)  will  be  the  first  move  of  the  rising  tide  that  overruns 
into  our  pockets. 

We  keep  an  eye  in  the  back  of  our  head  to  see  if  any  body  is  likely  to  overtake  us  (and  to  try  their  trick  before 
they  come  along-side,)  and  we  keep  a  look-out  on  both  sides  (from  the  salient  balconies  of  our  imagination)  for  any 
stray  breezes  of  novelty  for  which  it  is  possible  to  trim  sail.  And — to  show  you  our  hand  a  little— we  have  bagged, 
(like  Eolus,)  a  breeze  or  two  which  we  shall  reserve  awhile  for  competition.  If  nothing  overhaul  us,  we  shall  try  our 
speed  by  and  by,  with  sky-scrapers  and  all— just  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  show  our  regard  for  his  respectable  sixpence. 

Our  plates  by  the  way,  we  undertake  to  say,  shall  be,  from  this  date,  of  twice  the  excellence  (at  least)  of  those  here, 
tofore  given.  Experience  and  inquiry,  (with  a  little  more  money)  make  more  difference  in  the  bettering  of  this  branch 
of  our  business  than  of  most  others. 

Nota  Bene. — Subscribe,  in  all  cases,  (if  you  wish  to  serve  us— lis  you?)  by  letter  to  ourselves.  The  Poet 
master  will  forward  it  free  of  expense. 

P.  S. — As  to  our  Extras,  they  are,  to  booksellers,  what  the  "  manna"  must  have  been  to  the  Jew  bakers.  You 
don't  need  coaxing  to  help  yourselves  to  anything  so  cheap  and  heavenly.  Take  what  has  fallen,  and  be  sore  that 
more  loaves,  erisp  and  satisfying,  are  baking  in  the  clouds. 

TERMS-THREE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  year  will  be  issued  on  the  sixth  day  of  April  next.    The  work  is  sent  by  mail  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.    Address  (postage  free)  MORRIS,  WILLIS  &  CO. 

Editors  axd  Proprietors,  No.  4  Ann-street 


MIKROB 


LIBRARY. 


We  have  long  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  our  favourite  authors.  In  this  gregarious  world,  ten 
thousand  may  have  together  what  one  cannot  have  alone,  and  we 
wish  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  oheap — (that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  coats  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  for  a  shil- 
ling)— and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fai  and  one  thin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking,  *iou  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  vie  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
author,  and  what  we  think  of  his  works  ;  and  for  our  trouble  in 
proof-reading,  publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourselves  out  of  that  little  un-missed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
demand  for  them  which  miglit  justify  the  edition.  Against 
advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
to  read,  by  publishing  them  ia  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  for  a 
price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  and  it  then  oc- 
curred to  us  very  naturally,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true : — either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  to  the 
profits  they  expected  from  books,  or  else  they  were  not  always 
infallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  sell.  The  next 
thought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet- 
ter judgment  and  smaller  expectations  as  to  profit,  publish  as 
handsome  and  cheap  edition*  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
were  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  ••  Let  us  try  !"  said  Enterprise. 

Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  had  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis 
— (your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader !) 
Our  dear  ally,  General  Morris,  had  also  extra  duced  his  popu- 
lar Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  elec- 
tric rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  "  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge'**  will  be  ready  in  a  dajr  or  two,t  and  Pencillings 
bt  the  Wat  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  advertisements  will  duly  announce  all  these.  We 
would  say,  en  passant,  of  "  Pencillings,*"  that  only  one  third  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  in  England. 
The  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well 
in  London)  was  printed  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
which  had  found  its  way  out  there, and  the  author  being  absent 
in  France,  even  that  imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 
the  proof-readers.  The  American  edition  (long  ago  out  of 
print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  En<»IUh  one,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  •*  Pencillings  by  the  Way"  will  be 
printed  in  a  handsome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  presumption 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  our  own  works  at  the  beginning 
of  a  "  library  of  favourite  authors."  This  is  explained  above. 
But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  you  an  extra  litlepage, 
that  yon  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  us  or  others,  at  your  plea- 
sure. Each  author  will  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shall  so 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  republications 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 


There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following : 
I.— 'The  Sacred  Poems  of  H.  P.  Willis,'     .    .    .     12r  cts 
2.— 'Potmsof  Passion^  by  N.P.Willis,     ...     12* 
a—'  Lady  Jane  and  other  Poems,'  by  N.  P.  Willis,   12* 
4.__«  The  Songs  and  Ballads  o/Geo.  P.  Morris,"  .     124 
5.__«  The  Lime  Frenchman  and  his   Water  Lots,  and 
other  Tales  of  his  Times,'  by  Geo.  P.  Morris;  Il- 
lustrated by  Johnson,  the  American  Cruikshank,    12t 
e.__«  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Barry  Cornwall.* 

Double  number, 25 

7*— *  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,9  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
The  only  complete  edition  exianL  Double  num- 
ber, .    .    .    . 25 

8.—*  The  Rococo,  No.  I.'— containing  three  of  the  most 
delicious  Poems  ever  written,  viz. :  The  l  Culprit 
Fay;  by  Joseph  R.  Drake  ;  *  LOUon,'  by  W.  M. 
Praed  ;  and  *  St.  Agnes*  Eve,'  by  John  Keats. 

With  Notes,  by  N.  P.  Willis, 12* 

9.— .»  The  Rococo,  No  II.,'— containing  the  entire  *  Po- 
ems* of  Wm.  Coate  Pinknet,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  the  late  William  Leggett,  Esq.,  and 

Notes  by  N.P.Willis, 13* 

10.— k  Loves  of  the  Angels,  an  Eastern  Romance,'  by 

Thomas  Moore, 12t 

1 1._ '  The  Irish  Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs  of  Thomas 
Moore.     Double  number, .        S5 


*  The  "  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge"  were  written  in  a  secluded 
glen  of  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  author,  after  several 
years  residence  and  travel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-time  tranquillity  for  his  household  gods.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  written  in  the  full  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  again  into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
terval of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
flow  of  his  thoughts  during  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 
ateoe  best  suited  to  his  disposition  ss  well  ss  to  his  better  nature,  the 
book  la  interesting  to  himself  and  to  those  who  love  him.  As  pic- 
turing faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  of  In- 
toxicated life  in  the  gayest  circles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  curious  to  the  reader. 


The  following  works  are  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, viz. : 

12.— •  The  Rococo,  No.  m,*— containing  the  •  Angel  of 
the  World,'  by  the  Rev.  George  Crolt,  and  the 
1  Siory  of  the  Rimini,*  by  Leigh  Hunt.  "With 
Notes  prepared  fur  this  edition, lit 

13.—*  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Charles  Drsmit,* 
(the  bard  of  Poor  Jack,)  with  a  sorrLEMEirr,  con- 
taining (and  giving  to  the  right  authors)  a  few 
Nautical  Songs,  which,  from  their  popular  char- 
acter, and  their  inevitable  truth  and  boldness, 
have  been  attributed  to  Dibdin.  With  a  Memoir 
and  Notes  to  this  fir*t  American  edition,      .    .     ISt 

14.— *  The  National  Airs,  Legendary  Ballads,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems  of  Thomas  Moore.  With  Notes 
and  Criticisms.    Double  number, 25 

In  addition  to  the  above,  'The  Poems*  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norn- 
ton,  and  several  other  charming  works  are  in  lbs  press,  mod 
will  form  part  of  the  Mirror  Library. 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  these,  which  we  are 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic generally.  We  will  not  name  them  now.  One  or  two  c-t 
them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  secret  of  possessing — they 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impossible  to  replace.  We 
can  venture  to  promise,  that,  (leaving  our  own  works  aside,}  eo 
series  of  uniform  literature  in  the  language  will  be  choicer,  or 
belter  worth  possessing  at  any  price— 4et  alone  a  shilling  ! 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  fay  that  we  shall  publish  rn 
our  Library  series  nothing  which  will  again  appear  m  the  »v 
Mirror.  The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  are  confident,  will  be  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  Library — of  the  same  sise  and  shape, 
and  containing,  of  course,  the  best  fugitive  literature  thmi  we 
can  choose  or  procure.  The  New  Mirror  is  our  pride.  We 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  leader— if  we  know  how  to 
make  it  so.    And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  commend  to  yw 

r>urcha*e  and  preservation  the  Mirror  Library — for,  by  shil 
ings  thus  expended  without  any  feeling  of  sacrifice),  yc  j 
win  gradually  create  a  Paradise  of  delicious  reedinsx.  inn- 
which  you  can  retreat  when  you  would  be  rid  of  care  or 
weariness. 

The  shove  works  have  just  been  issued  ss  Extras  a*  tk* 
New  Mirror,  and  can  be  bound  either  with  or  without  it.  They 
are  beautifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  may  be  had  ..-- 
application  to  the  publishers.  They  are  sent  fry  swsi  to  a 
quarters  of  the  country,  at  the  usual  newspaper  po*?nee 
Single  copies,  12*  cents ;  ten  conies  for  $1.  For  sate,  whole- 
sale- or  retail,  by  MORRIS,  WILLIS  <fc  CO, 

Mn    4    Ann.itrMt   Npw.  Vnpfc^ 


///  //,  a  ;//       /    / .  ////  ///  / 
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EVERY  NUMBER  EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 
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VOLUME  II. 


NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1844. 


NUMBER  34. 


TURKISH  COSTUME. 
We  give  this  week  a  picture  of  Gnlbeyax,  muring  upon 
the  captive  Juan,  and  wondering  whether  old  Baba  will 
succeed  in  getting  him  into  the  Seraglio  without  bag-end. 
Boephorua.  We  give  her  picture,  not  because  we  admire 
her,  of  course.  We  scorn  the  thought  But  costume  is  a 
legitimate  study,  and  dress,  (though  Byron  omitted  that  in 
her  history,)  was  the  Sultana's  forte.  Forget  the  character, 
dear  reader,  but  admit  the  picture  to  your  unexceptionable 
scrap-book,  as  illustrative  of  the  costume  of  StambouL 


THE  BANKER'S  WIFE. 

CONCLUDED. 

The  wife  of  the  banker,  listening  for  a  moment,  recog- 
nized the  step  of  the  individual,  and,  addressing  herself  to 
the  amorous  couple : 

"It  is  my  husband!"  she  exclaimed;  "  quick— quick, 
conceal  yourselves  in  this  cabinet.  I  wish  to  be  alone  with 
him,  and  present  your  request  myself,  for  I  am  really  afraid 
he  will  be  more  opposed  to  it  than  you,  at  present,  imagine." 
"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  rejoined  Leonce,  "  he  has  already 
promised — * 

"  You  will  see  now,  however,  that  he  will  strenuously  ob- 
ject I  have  my  reasons.  I  am  sure  of  it  But  quick— quick !" 
Madame  Dalvernay  had  scarcely  turned  the  key  upon  the 
lovers,  when  her  husband  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  saloon. 
"Ah!  I  find  you  are  still  here,  eh  ?»  said  the  banker, 
crossing  the  apartment,  and  depositing  his  hat  and  cane 
upon  a  side-table. . 

"  The  tone  in  which  you  speak,*  replied  the  lady,  "  in- 
duces me  to  believe  you  intend  it  for  a  reproach." 

"  Oh !  by  no  means,"  rejoined  the  husband.  "  I  am  not 
at  all  astonished  at  your  presence.  Did  I  not  learn,  not  two 
hours  ago,  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  manifest  a 
desire,  in  order  that  you  should  take  occasion  to  do  precisely 
the  opposite  ?" 

"  So,  now,  you  are  going  to  ask  me  to  stay,  I  suppose," 
said  Madame  Dalvernay,  "  in  the  hope  that  I  will  soon  take 
my  departure  ?" 

"By  no  means,  Madame.  I  am  perfectly  resigned. 
Pray,  suit  your  own  convenience." 

"  She  knows  as  yet  nothing,"  thought  Monsieur  Dalver- 
nay to  himself,  during  an  interval  of  silence ;  " if  she  did, 
she  could  not  have  so  long  refrained  from  speaking  of  it. 
And  to  think  that  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  Goutard,  whom 
I  have  been  in  pursuit  of  the  whole  morning.  Let  me  try 
and  find  out  if  he  has  been  here." 

"  Ahem— my  dear,"  demanded  he,  «  has  any  one  been 
here  during  my  absence  7" 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  certain — Monsieur—" 
"Goutard?" 

"Precisely!  but  how  did  you  know?  Did  you  expect 
him  7"  inquired  the  lady. 

"  No— but- 1  am  not  surprised  at  his  visit    A  little  affair 
of  business  we  had  together.    He  spoke  nothing  of  it  7" 
"  Not  a  word.    But  he  is  to  call  again." 
"  Good— good— she    has  as    yet  discovered  nothing," 
thought  the  banker  to  himself.    He  then  added,  "  At  what 
hour  have  you  fixed  your  departure  V 


"  Do  not  be  impatient— eoon,  very  soon,"  replied  the  lady ; 
"  my  arrangements  are  nearly  completed.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  my  delay  7" 
"  I  am  curious  enough !" 
"  Well— I  remained  to  organize  a  marriage." 
"  A  marriage  7"  demanded  the  banker,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  fallen  from  the  clouds. 
"  A  marriage,"  repeated  tranquilly  Madame  Dalvernay ; 

"  the  marriage  of  Leonce,  your  nephew,  with  a  woman " 

"  Of  course.    I  should  hope  it  was." 
"  With  a  woman  who  came  expressly  to  solicit  his  hand, 
and  to  make  personal  application  to  you." 
"  The  name  of  this  woman?' 

"Upon  my  word,  you  ask  of  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  Desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  you,  I  did  not 
think  of  asking  her  name." 

"Ah!    I  can  guess  now  who  it  is— a  certain  widow. 
Tis  true,  Leonce  has  spoken  to  me  upon  this  subject,  but  I 
did  not  imagine  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  the  affair.    I 
see,  however,  you  considered  it  only  a  joke,  as  you  did  not 
think  of  inquiring  the  name  of  the  lady." 
"  It  was  unnecessary,  since  you  know  it  already." 
"  True— but,  as  you  refused  your  consent—" 
"  On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  the  lady,  "  I  granted  it" 
"  Ib  it  possible  7"  exclaimed  Dalvernay ; "  and  your  niece  7" 
"  Oh  !  my  niece  can  easily  find  another,"  replied  Helen, 
whose  jealousy  was  smothered  by  the  triumph  which  she 
hoped  to  gain  by  these  evasions. 

"But,  if  I  recollect  rightly,"  insisted  the  husband,  "you 
were  determined  to  oppose  violently  any  other  union?" 

"  You  see  that  persons  sometimes  change  their  opinions," 
added  deliberately  Madame  Dalvernay. 

"Impossible!  No  one  changes  thus  their  determination, 
in  a  moment,  upon  so  important  an  affair." 

"  Doubtless  that  is  what  you  anticipated,"  rejoined  Helen, 
triumphantly, "  but  you  will  soon  find  out  differently."  Then, 
assuming  a  tone  of  mildness  and  affection : 

"  These  young  people  have  very  much  interested  me," 
she  continued;  "the  lady  particularly— she  is  so  kind, 
agreeable,  fascinating.    How  are  you  pleased  with  her  7" 

"Very  much!    But  all  that  is  not  sufficient  to  have 

changed  your  opinion  so  suddenly,  and— I  cannot  believe  it" 

"  And  when  you  see  all?    Wait  a  little.    The  fair  lady 

is  here  in  this  cabinet ;  and,  as  I  have  promised  to  intercede 

with  you  in  her  behalf,  I  will." 

At  this  very  moment  Nanette  interrupted  the  interview, 
to  announce  Monsieur  Goutard. 
"  Beg  him  to  wait  one  moment,"  said  Madame  Dalvernay. 
"Why  so?"  demanded  the  banker.    "I  have  been  in    * 
search  of  him  the  whole  morning." 
"  And  he  is  in  pursuit  of  you,"  added  the  lady. 
"Just  as  I  supposed.    I  assure  you,  I  am  very  anxious 
to  speak  with  him  a  moment  in  private." 

"And  I  too,"  rejoined  the  lady.  "  Can  you  refuse  me  so 
small  a  favour?" 

"No !  but  I  cannot  conceive,"  replied  the  banker,amaxed 
at  this  sudden  caprice  of  his  wife.  *  I  am  anxious  to  have 
this  interview." 

"  After  mine,"  persisted  Madame  Dalvernay. 

"  Is  it,  then,  so  urgent  V 

"  Indispensable." 
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"  You  have,  then,  discovered  something  V  inquired  the 
banker,  with  evident  concern. 

"  Certainly— I  know  all,"  replied  the  wile,  patheticaBy. 

"  The  devil  you  do.  In  that  case  all  is  lost!"  exclaimed 
M.  Dalvernay  to  himself,  turning  and  advancing  towards 
the  door  of  a  closet,  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  into 
which  he  was  suddenly  and  forcibly  pushed  by  his  wife, 
who  immediately  turned  the  key. 

At  that  moment  Monsieur  Goutard  rushed  precipitately 
into  the  saloon. 

44  Where  are  they ?"  he  demanded  furiously.  "At  home 
I  found  no  one — in  the  street  no  one.  I,  who  have  pur- 
sued them  for  so  long  a  time,  and  thirst  after  justice  and 
vengeance — I,  Eleonore  Goutard,  notary  and  attorney,  Rue 
de  Verneuil,  No.  SO.* 

44 1  have  them  safe  at  last,"  replied  Madame  Dalvernay, 
whose  indignation  had  now  reached  its  acme. 

44  Both  ?"  exclaimed  Goutard,  thunderstruck  at  their 
proximity. 

"  Both !"  repeated  triumphantly  Madame  Dalvernay. 

"  Ah !  the  wretches !"  cried  the  notary,  who  began  to 
promenade  hastily  up  and  down  the  saloon,  elevating  his 
cane  and  his  voice  in  proportion  as  his  anger  increased. 
"  The  wretches !  in  what  a  state  have  they  put  me  I  I 
scarcely  recognize  myself.  These  things  happen  only  to 
me.9* 

44  To  you  and  to  many  others,1'  replied  the  lady,  to  con- 
sole her  companion  in  misfortune. 

"  Revenge !"  cried  the  notary,  "  we  must  have  revenge. 
Let  us  begin  with  my  wife.    Where  is  she  V9 

44  Here  in  this  cabinet,*'  replied  Helen,  pointing  to  the 
door,  of  which  she  held  the  key. 

"  She  is  here  in  this  cabinet !"  repeated  the  notary. 

At  these  words  his  brow  darkened,  his  hands  trembled, 
and  he  leaned  for  support  upon  his  cane.  Then,  recover- 
ing his  energy,  he  ventured  tremblingly  to  propound  this 
delicate  interrogatory: 

44  Is  Madame  Goutard  alone  in  the  cabinet  V 

44  No,"  replied  Helen,  ••  there  are  two." 

M  How !"  exlaimed  the  notary,  in  a  tone  of  despair.  "  Is 
it  possible  you  have  allowed  the  wretches  to  be  shut  up 
together !  It  is  infamous.  It  is  madness.  It  is  to  be  their 
accomplice ! — your  husband — " 

"  Is  there,"  interrupted  Madame  Dalvernay,  pointing  to 
the  other  cabinet. 

"  Ah !  I  like  that  arrangement  better !  But  whom  have 
you  imprisoned  with  my  wife  f ' 

"  Monsieur  Leonce,  my  nephew,  who—" 

"  So  much  the  better.  For,  after  all,  I  had  rather  it  would 
be  he  than  the  other,  although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.  Ah !  you  know  not  bow  you  frightened  me. 
Oh !  Madame  Goutard,  you  will  pay  dearly  for  this !" 

With  this  threat  on  his  lips  and  his  cane  in  hand,  the 
notary  advanced,  with  a  ferocious  countenance,  towards  the 
door  of  the  cabinet 

The  banker,  who  had  overheard  this  strange  tirade,  of 
which  he  did  not  comprehend  a  word,  burst  open  by  force  the 
door  of  his  closet,  and  threw  himself  against  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  where  Leonce  and  Madame  de  Luciennes  were  im- 
prisoned. 

44  Can  it  be,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  Madame  Goutard  is 
here?" 

"  As  though  you  did  not  know  it,"  replied  Madame  Dal 
vernay. 

"  Defend  her  not,  this  culpable  woman,  your  accomplice," 
persisted  the  enraged  notary,  who  continued  to  advance 
toward  the  fatal  door. 


"I  thought  it  was  another,"  replied  the  banker,  with 
firmness;  "  but,  since  it  is  Madame  Goutard,  and  she  is  ia 
my  house,  I  should  protect  her.  She  shall  sot  be  harmed 
within  these  walla.* 

44  I  will  force  the  door,1'  exclaimed  the  notary,  terribly 
exasperated,  •*  and  have  my  revenge !" 

"  No,  it  shall  not  be  opened,"  replied  the  banker,  with 
decision. 

44  Not,  at  least,  until  I  know  the  cause  of  all  this— w 

44  The  cause  ?    Wretch  1  do  you  dare  to  ask  the  cane  V 

44  He  even  dares  to  ask  the  cause !"  echoed  Madame  Dal 
vernay,  scandalized  by  so  much  audacity. 

Monsieur  Goutard  was  resolved  to  force  hie  way  to  the 
cabinet  Monsieur  Dalvernay  resisted.  Blows  were  ex- 
changed. The  contest  promised  to  be  long,  and  victory 
doubtful.  Madame  Dalvernay  terminated  the  scuffle  by 
opening  the  fatal  door.  She  entered,  seized  Madame  de 
Luciennes  by  the  arm,  led  her  violently  up  to  Goutard,  and 
exclaimed: 

41  Behold  your  wife !" 

At  these  words  Goutard  drew  back,  stupified.  The 
countenance  of  the  notary,  hitherto  distorted  by  rage,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  inexpressible  kindness  and  good  natare. 
He  could  scarcely  restrain  his  involuntary  outbursts  of  agree. 
able  disappointment,  but  exclaimed  interruptedly,  half-con- 
fused, half-laughing : 

44 This— is — not— my  wife!  This  is — not — Madame 
Goutard !" 

44  How  I  not  your  wife?'  cried  Madame  Dalvernay,  petri- 
fied with  amazement 

44  No— not  my  wife — thank  heaven — " 

44  Thank  heaven !  What  do  you  mean  by  those  insnhmg 
words,  Monsieur  !*'  exclaimed  the  nephew,  who  interposed 
angrily.  "  This  lady  is  soon  to  become  Madame  Leonce, 
and  I  ought — '' 

44 1  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Monsieur  Leonce,*9  replied 
the  notary,  with  naivete;  **  it  was  not  for  Madame  that  1 
exclaimed,  thank  God,  but  for  my  wife — for  Madame 
Goutard." 

44  Really,  then,  that  is  not  your  wife  t*'  inquired  earnestly 
Madame  Dalvernay,  who  had  not  aa  yet  completely  re- 
covered from  her  amazement. 

44  No,  Madame ;  thank  heaven,  I  can  say  it  now,  since 
my  explanation  with  Monsieur  Leonce. 

44  But  what  means  all  this  mystery  and  confusion  1"  de- 
manded the  banker,  who  was  the  least  advanced  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  enigma.    "  I  must  know." 

44  It  is  for  you  to  explain  it  to  us,"  replied  the  notary, 
with  an  air  of  solemnity.  "  Madame  Dalvernay  was  mis- 
taken, but  that  proves  nothing.  You  gave  a  rendezvous  » 
Madame  Goutard  at  one  o'clock  to-day." 

"  Who?  ir 

44  Yea,  you.  Assume  not  such  an  sir  of  satonialimept 
You  wrote  a  billet— * 

"To  your  wife?" 

44  Certainly." 

44 1  wrote  to  you." 

44  To  me  ?  impossible !" 

44  To  you.    Is  not  your  name  Eleonore  Goutard  V9 

44  Certainly,  but  I  do  not  call  myself  Madame  JEleoncrt 
Goutard  in  so  many  letters.  No  one  beam  that  name  bat  my 
wife." 

Monsieur  Goutard,  who,  in  this  case,  resembled  the  at- 
torney in  the  comedy,  had  also  his  witnesses  in  bin  pock* : ; 
and,  to  prove  his  assertion,  he  produced  the  envelope,  whiek 
indeed  bore  the  aggravating  superscription  of  Madame. 
44  Do  you  deny  the  charge  now?"  demanded  Goutard. 
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14  More  than  ever,"  rejoined  the  husband.  "  It  was  not  I 
who  wrote  that  address.* 

"  It  was  I,"  interrupted  Madame  Dalvernay,  overjoyed 
at  this  dmumemtnL  "  A  fit  of  jealously  prompted  me  to 
change  the  envelope.  Your  name,  which  is  that  of  a 
woman—" 

"  Is  absurd,  I  know,"  interrupted  Goutard.  "  Unfortu. 
nately,  when  it  was  given  me  I  was  too  young  to  protest 
against  it" 

M I  was  convinced  from  the  address,"  continued  Madame 
Dalvernay,  "  that  it  was  destined  for  a  woman.  I  opened  it, 
and  the  contents  confirmed  all  my  suspicions."  Then, 
turning  to  her  husband,  "  Can  you  prove  to  me  that  such  a 
billet  was  intended  for  Monsieur  Goulard  ?" 

"  Easily ,"  replied  Dalvernay,  with  composure. 

"How?  The  privacy  you  enjoined  upon  faim,  and  the 
information  of  the  hour  of  my  departure-*-" 

"  All  that  was  indispensable." 

"Whyr 

"  In  order  to  arrange  an  aflhir  of  which  I  wished  you  to 
know  nothing.    To  prepare  for  you — " 

"  An  agreeable  surprise  !"  interrupted  the  nephew. 

"  Then  what  was  the  mysterious  affair,  of  which  I  was 
to  be  kept  in  ignorance  V 

"  Do  you  not  recollect,  my  dear,"  said  Dalvernay,  "  that 
last  month,  in  passing  by  Auteuil,  you  were  enraptured  with 
a  beautiful  country  house  V* 

"  Ah !  yes,"  added  Madame  Dalvernay ;  "  a  charming 
pavilion,  an  enchanting  situation." 

"  The  same.  Well,  Monsieur  Goutard  is  the  proprietor, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  purchase  it  for  you,  as  a  gift,  for  this, 
the  eve  of  your  wedding-day." 

"  Heavens !  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  the  wire  of  the  banker, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband.  "  O !  how 
wicked  I  have  been !  Such  suspicions,  such  accusations, 
such  condemnations,  at  the  very  moment  you  were  prepar- 
ing me  such  a  charming  source  of  happiness." 

"  I  seize  the  present  moment,"  interrupted  the  nephew, 
taking  the  widow  by  the  hand,  "  to  remind  my  aunt  that 
she  has  given  me  her  word — " 

"  Which  I  am  happy  to  renew,"  rejoined  Madame  Dal. 
▼ernay. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Leonce  and  Madame  de  Luciennes 
approached  the  sentimental  group,  to  manifest  their  grati- 
tude and  congratulate  them  on  their  prospect  of  happiness 
on  the  morrow. 

This  touching  picture  of  domestic  buss  had  melted  the* 
heart  of  poor  Monsieur  Goutard.  He  wiped  away  a  tear 
from  his  eye  and  looked  around  him,  as  though  searching 
for  some  one  to  whom  he  might  communicate  his  emotion 
and  exuberance  of  spirits.  He  seised  his  hat  and  cane,  and, 
advancing  rapidly  towards  the  door  of  the  saloon,  exclaimed: 

"  I  perceive  I  am  the  only  one  here  who  has  no  guardian 
angel  by  Ins  aide  to  share  ms  felicity.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
searching  after  her,  however ;  I  have  done  nothing  else 
the  whole  day.  I  must  go  and  see  if  I  can  find  her  now  at 
home.    Adieu,  friends— adieu." 

"  But,  hallo !"  cried  the  banker,  "  the  country  house  7" 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  exclaimed,  from  the  foot  of  the 
■taiis, ••  you  shall  have  it,  but  not  until  I  have  found  Madame 
Goutard."  w.  a.  s. 

THE  OATH  THAT  WAS  KEPT. 

oorcluukd. 

The  wound  of  M.  de  la  Saussaye  brought  on  a  fever ;  be 

had  all  the  dreams  and  saw  all  the  phantoms  of  a  sick  man. 

The  Don  Juan  of  the  province,  mat  is  to  say,  only  half  cor- 


rupted, he  felt  remorse ;  then,  when  the  fever  abated,  and 
in  the  weakness  which  succeeded,  he  reflected  seriously. 
Without  being  able  to  divine  who  M.  Jerome  was,  and 
while  seeking  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  disagreeable  re- 
membrance, he  returned,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  conjectures 
about  what  could  be  the  motives  which  influenced  him. 

Mademoiselle  Eugenie  must  have  made  some  confidences, 
and  in  this  way  M.  Jerome  must  have  learned  the  secret, 
which  ought  to  be  known  only  by  two  persons. 

Sick,  and  disposed  by  solitude  to  admit  all  sorts  of  hy- 
potheses, even  that  M.  Jerome  had  been  influenced  only  by 
the  love  of  honour  and  justice,  he  then  felt  ashamed  of  the 
part  he  had  played,  and  acknowledged  all  the  advantages  of 
his  adversary.  At  last,  jealousy  mingled  in  his  thoughts; 
not  very  scrupulous,  he  saw  no  reason  to  prevent  Mademoi- 
selle Duport  from  marrying  a  man  who  loved  her.  His  own 
attentions  had  been  long  enough  to  warrant  a  father,  a  brother, 
^a  friend,  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct  But  that 
mattered  not,  M.  Jerome  had  taken  a  poor  way ;  a  man  is 
not  forced  by  a  sword  to  marry.  Then  when  he  thought  of 
Eugenie,  when  he  recalled  her  grace  and  beauty,  he  was 
astonished  at  his  conduct,  and  love  made  him  feel  the 
pangs  of  remorse.  His  self-love  was  still  great  and  irreso- 
lute ;  discontented  with  himself,  he  was  by  turns  the  prey  of 
his  love,  his  jealousy,  and  his  vanity. 

At  length  a  letter  was  brought  him  from  Madame  Duport. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  wrote,  "  although  I  am  astonished  at 
your  absence,  not  knowing  the  cause,  still  I  cannot  he*}  re- 
garding you  as  a  friend  of  my  family,  and  I  have  the  honour 
of  announcing  to  you  the  approaching  marriage  of  my 
daughter  Eugenie  to  M.  de  R." 

At  this  news,  Saussaye  sprung  out  of  bed,  dressed  him- 
self, ordered  his  horse,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop  towards 
Madame  Duport'a.  On  arriving,  he  handed  his  horse  to  a 
servant,  and  hastened  to  find  Eugenie.  She  was  alone, 
seated  in  a  fauteuil,  and  her  face  concealed  in  her  handker- 
chief! 

"  Eugenie,"  said  he,  "  Eugenie,  are  you  going  to  be 
married?" 

44  It  does  not  concern  you,"  she  replied,  without  raising 
her  head. 

"  It  does  not  concern  me  V  said  Saussaye.  "  How,  Eu- 
genie, when  I  love  you,  adore  you,  who  hoped  to  be  loved 
by  you,*  thought  I  was  loved  by  you,— will  you  thus  aban- 
don me,  betray  me,  love  another  V* 

Eugenie  wept,  but  did  not  reply ;  and  Saussaye,  who,  not 
a  month  since,  fought  two  duels  rather  than  consent  to  mar- 
ry her,  was  at  her  feet,  praying,  supplicating,  begging  for 
one  look,  one  word,  and  offering  her  his  name  and  fortune. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  no,  it  is  not  possible,  you  do  not  love 
M.  de  R.  You  will  not  marry  him  1  Ah !  speak,  Eugenie, 
speak ;  say  one  word,  or  I  die  at  your  feet !" 

Love  is  a  passion  so  strong,  and  understands  dissimula- 
tion so  little,  that  the  first  words  of  Eugenie,  when  she  did 
look  at  Saussaye,  were : 

"  Ah  !  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur,  how  pale  you  are." 

At  that  moment  the  blood  oozed  from  the  hal&closed 
wound  of  Saussaye,  and  Eugenie  exslaimed : 

u  Good  heavens  I  blood !  blood !    You  are  wounded !" 

"  Yes,  and  by  your  M.  Jerome." 

"  My  M.  Jerome !    What  do  you  mean?" 

Saussaye  saw  the  inadvertency  he  had  committed  in 
speaking  of  M.  Jerome ;  for,  after  all,  aa  M.  Jerome  had 
said,  he  himself  fought  for  her,  while  his  own  role  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  to  her. 

Pardon  me,"  said  be,  "  pardon  me,  Mademoiselle,  you 
you  do  not  know  M.  Jerome." 
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"  Did  he  wound  you  7° 

*«  Do  you  not  know  him?" 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur,"  replied  Eugenic,  weeping,  "  since 
when  do  you  accuse  me  of  knowing  your  enemies?" 

tt  Ah !  my  enemies  are  those  who  wish  to  carry  you  sway 
from  me.  My  enemy,  it  is,  M.  de  R.  Your  mother  is  my 
enemy,  for  she  disposes  of  your  hand,  and  you  obey.  Every 
one  who  seeks  to  deprive  me  of  your  lore  is  my  enemy." 

The  blood  continued  to  flow,  and  Eugenie  wished  to  ring 
for  assistance. 

u  No,  no,"  said  Saussaye,  "  let  me  die,  or  say  that  you 
love  me  still." 

Madame  Duport  opened  the  door.  "  M.  de  la  Saussaye !" 
she  exclaimed. 

44  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  I ;  I  who  adore  your  daughter,  and 
who  hopes  she  loves  me.  I  who,  on  my  knees,  ask  her 
hand.** 

"But  the  blood!  his  blood  is  flowing!*9  said  Eugenie, 
alarmed. 

Both  the  mother  and  daughter  hastened  eagerly  to  dress 
the  wound.  Their  fear  abated,  and  the  wound  dressed,  they 
sat  down  to  talk  of  affairs.  Madame  Duport  had  been  sin- 
cere, and  had  given  her  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  provided  she  was  willing.  It  was,  therefore,  easy 
to  withdraw  from  this  engagement,  without  being  wanting 
to  an  honest  man,  who,  though  in  love,  as  it  was  said,  never- 
thelees  sought  8  marriage  of  convenience,  rather  than  incli- 
nation. The  lovers'  quarrel  was  made  up,  Saussaye's  wound 
was  attributed  to  one  of  those  ridiculous  quarrels  frequent 
among  young  men  of  twenty-five,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  with  the  duplicate  of  his  marriage  contract  He  re- 
quested it  might  be  kept  secret  until  the  first  time  the  bans 
were  published.  One  morning,  while  walking  in  the  park, 
he  reflected  upon  his  conduct,  and  avowed  the  wrong  he 
had  done ;  but  still  he  felt  hurt  at  the  intervention  of  M.  Je- 
rome. His  pride  and  self-love  made  him  wish  for  another 
encounter  with  him. 

"  We  must  meet  again  before  our  marriage,  his  blood 
must  flow,  and  he  shall  know  that  I  do  not  obey  him  in 
marrying  Eugenie.  He  will  not  always  be  so  fortunate.  There 
is  a  chance  in  duelling,  after  all.  He  handles  the  sword  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  but  the  choice  of  arms  is  mine ;  the  pistol  is 
the  best."  % 

Saussaye  spoke  aloud,  like  an  angry  man,  thinking  him. 
self  alone.  Just  then  M.  Jerome  presented  himself.  Saus- 
saye recoiled  a  step,  not  knowing  whether  his  adversary 
had  heard  him  or  not  Nevertheless,  he  was  glad  at  seeing 
the  man  on  whom  he  wished  to  be  avenged ;  he  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  and,  without  calculating  the  danger  he 
run,  he  haughtily  commenced  the  conversation. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you  arrive  very  apropos.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  you." 

«•  Alas !"  resumed  M.  Jerome,  "  since  our  first  encounter 
you  have  been  the  continual  object  of  my  secret  medita- 
tions, and  I  do  not  pass  an  hour  without  praying  heaven 
for  your  happiness,  even  if  it  were  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
mine." 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur,"  replied  Saussaye,  with  a  contemp 
tuous  look,  *4  you  come  here  with  the  expectation  of  giving 
me  a  sword-thrust,  to  contribute  to  my  happiness." 

M.  Jerome  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  his  ordinarily  pale 
face  coloured  slightly. 

"  ^Monsieur,  I  have  been  wounded  in  both  arms.  You 
must  know  that  you  have  the  advantage  with  swords.  We 
will  take  pistols  this  time." 

"  A  duel !  Monsieur !  a  duel  !"  cried  M.  Jerome.  "  Ah, 
far  be  it  from  us,  such  a  crime ;  let  us  not  transgress  both 


human  and  divine  laws.    A  good  citizen  ought  never  is 
take  arms  against  bis  fellow-citizen,  against  a  ] 
like  himself." 

"  That  is  an  excellent  maxim,  but  yon  know  it  is  i 
yours  nor  mine."  m 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur,  I  have  always  thought  what  I 
say." 

M  And  within  this  last  month  you  have  drawn  your  awasi 
against  me?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  fifteen  days  you  did  it  again.9 

"Alas!  yes." 

"  Monsieur !"  cried  Saussaye,  "  you  have  meddled  with 
my  affairs  in  spite  of  myself.  Twice  you  have  forced  w* 
to  a  combat  that  did  not  concern  you.  Then,  after  acting 
like  a  professed  duellist,  you  now  come  to  me  with  maxim* 
against  duelling.  To  me,  whom  you  have  wounded  twice. 
you  come  to  preach  evangelical  precepts.  You  might  have 
done  so  a  month  since,  but  now  you  must  account  for  the 
blood  you  have  shed  with  the  pistol  in  hand.  I  hope  you 
are  ready  to  do  so." 

u  No,  no,  you  shall  never  force  me  to  anything  so  ena- 
ble. My  hand  shall  never  again  be  raised  against  you.  No, 
no,  Monsieur,  I  will  not  fight*' 

Saussaye  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

••  When  have  you  seen  Madame  Duport  T** 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  told  you  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  this  lady,  and  I  can  add  that  for  two  months  I  have 
seen  none  of  her  family.*' 

M  Be  frank,  M.  Jerome ;  you  know  that  my  marriage  with 
Eugenie  is  settled." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  learned  it  from  yourself  just  now ; 
when  you  were  speaking  aloud  to  yourself,  I  overheard  yoc." 

This  was  precisely  what  Saussaye  feared.  M-  Jerome 
knew  he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  doubdess  would  take 
the  merit  of  it  to  himself,  and  think  that  the  fear  of  constant 
duelling  had  driven  him  to  do  so.  Then,  too,  M.  Jerome's 
moderation  seemed  ironical,  and  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  prove  to  him,  by  another  deed,  that  he  acted  freely,  and 
was  not  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  hypocritical  calmness. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he  to  his  adversary,  "you  have  uttered 
false  allegations  in  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Eugenie.  Yob 
said  I  had  compromised  her ;  you  went  still  farmer,  yoa 
lied !" 

"  If  I  have  said  anything  wrong,  I  retract  it,  and  beg  yoa 
to  forget  it,  and  pardon  me." 

<«  You  are  an  impertinent  fellow  !" 

"  I  have  gone  too  far,  I  acknowledge." 

"You  have  calumniated  Mademoiselle  Eugenie.  No 
man,  unless  dishonourable  and  cowardly,  would  descend  to 
calumniate  a  woman." 

M  You  are  right,  Monsieur ;  I  have  always  thought  so,  toe,* 

u  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  that  you  have  slandered  her.  Yoe 
ought  to  understand  the  epithets  I  give  you." 

"  Without  agreeing  with  you  that  I  merit  these  odwras 
appellations,  will  you  accept  my  excuses?" 

"  What  a  man  you  are !  Here  you  come  to  provoke  rar 
to  fight  two  duels.  I,  who  had  never  seen  you ;  I,  who  had 
never  in  any  way  molested  you ;  and  now,  when  I  tneah 
you,  when  I  heap  on  you  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  you 
recoil !"  * 

"  At  least,  my  moderation  ought  to  satisfy  yon.*9 

M.  Jerome's  calmness  increased  Saussaye'a  anger,  and  be 
exclaimed : 

••  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  further?" 

And  he  lifted  his  hand. 

If,  in  moments  like  these,  one  had  sufficient  self-pones- 
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■ion  to  see  dearly,  Saussaye  might  have  easily  remarked 
the  nervous  txemour  of  M.  Jerome  at  the  sight  of  the  up. 
lifted  hand;  the  paleness  of  his  brow,  his  livid  lips,  and  his 
flashing  eye ;  but  he  saw  nothing ;  and  M.  Jerome,  master- 
ing himself  tranquilly  replied : 

"  A  philosopher,  whose  authority  yon  will  not  deny,  has 
justly  placed  the  Gospel  above  all  other  books,  above  all 
morals  he  estimates  the  morals  of  those  inspired  writings, 
and  you  know  what  is  found  in  that  code  of  justice :  *  Who. 
soever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.'  Strike,  Monsieur,  strike  again,  but  pardon  me 
my  past  offence.  Twice  have  I  committed  a  crime,  and 
seek  for  pardon,  that  my  days  and  nights  may  be  without 
remorse.1' 

Speaking  thus,  M.  Jerome  held  down  his  head,  humiliat- 
ing himself  before  Saussaye,  who  measured  him  from  head 
to  foot  disdainfully,  and  then  said,  as  he  turned  away  to- 
wards the  chateau : 

"  The  fool  has  turned  capuchin." 

The  marriage,  until  then  kept  secret,  became  public,  the 
necessary  writings  were  made  at  the  mayoralty  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  bans  were  published.  The  day  before  the 
wedding,  Saussaye  was  at  Madame  Duport's.  He  remained 
# until  evening,  and,  after  all  the  company  had  retired,  he  re- 
lated to  his  affianced  and  her  mother  all  that  had  passed 
within  the  last  two  months;  acknowledged  how  wrong  he 
had  been  to  leave  one  whom  be  loved,  and  the  two  visits  of 
M.  Jerome,  and  the  two  duels  that  followed. 

"  He  is  an  extraordinary  man,"  said  he, "  to  whom  I  con- 
fess I  owe  my  life,  for  twice  it  was  in  his  power  to  run  me 
through  with  his  sword,  and  he  did  not  do  it ;  but  the  last 
time  I  met  him  he  refused  to  fight  altogether.  He  has 
shown  the  greatest  bravery  and  the  greatest  cowardice ;  at 
first  Achilles,  and  then  Thersites.  Who  is  he,  one  of  your 
relations?    I  expected  to  meet  him  here  this  evening." 

"  M.  Jerome  V*  said  Madame  Duport. 

"  Yes,  he  calls  himself  M.  Jerome." 

11 1  do  not  know  him ;  we  have  no  relations  or  friends  by 
that  name." 

"Indeed!" 

**  I  assure  you,  we  have  not" 

The  next  morning  Saussaye  was  married,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  set  off  in  their  carriage  for  the  church. 

" Coachman,  stop!"  cried  Saussaye,  seeing  they  had 
passed  the  church. 

"  Let  him  go  on,  my  son,"  said  Madame  Duport ;  *•  he  has 
orders  to  do  so." 

Saussaye  held  Eugenie's  hands  in  his.  She  whom  he 
loved  was  his,  the  law  had  just  sanctioned  their  union,  and 
he  attached  very  little  importance  to  a  ceremony  which 
would  add  nothing  to  his  rights.  It  was  not  until  he  heard 
the  creaking  of  an  iron  grille,  leading  into  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, that  he  looked  out  and  perceived  they  were  near  a 
chateau. 

"  Where  are  we  going?'  said  he. 

•4  To  be  married,  ray  children." 

They  descended  from  the  carriage,  traversed  the  garden, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  long  alley  reached  a  chapel,  the  doors 
of  which  were  instantly  opened ;  the  sanctuary  was  hghted 
by  numerous  wax  candles,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  a 
priest  wse  waiting  to  receive  them.  Saussaye  entered,  lead- 
ing Eugenie  by  the  hand ;  but,  no  sooner  did  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  minister,  than  he  exclaimed : 

"  M.  Jerome !" 

«*  What  ails  you?'  asked  Eugenie. 

M  Nothing,  dearest.  But  is  this  priest,  who  is  going  to 
marry  us,  your  confessor !" 


"He?  M.  Dufresnoy?  No.  But  you  spoke  of  M. 
Jerome  ?" 

"  That  was  nothing ;  I  thought  I  recognized  a  face,  but 
was  mistaken." 

The  ceremony  was  calm,  dignified  and  impressive.  After 
the  nuptial  benediction,  M.  Dufresnoy  addressed  them  in  a 
paternal  and  Christian  manner.  His  voice  was  gentle,  and 
evangelical  unction  accompanied  every  sentence.  He  spoke 
of  peace,  charity,  mutual  support,  and  that  fidelity  which 
was  the  precious  source  of  all  happiness  and  repose  in  the 
married  state.  His  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  while  his  features  retained  their  composure. 
M.  Dufresnoy  had  a  commanding  form,  and  his  gestures 
were  imposing.  Saussaye  observed  beneath  his  linen  sur- 
plice the  red  ribbon  and  the  golden  star  of  the  legion  of 
honour. 

"  I  was  mistaken,"  thought  he ;  "  but  the  resemblance  is 
striking." 

On  leaving  the  chapel,  they  walked  in  the  garden  while 
awaiting  the  sumptuous*dinner  to  which  M.  Dufresnoy  had 
invited  them.  Saussaye  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  mag- 
nificent green-house,  the  rare  flowers,  the  clumps  of  trees 
artistically  placed,  and  separated  by  jets  cPcau,  the  correct 
taste  reigning  everywhere,  and  the  trees  on  alj  aides  of  the 
noble  park,  which  surrounded  this  oasis  filled  with  every 
natural  beauty  that  could  delight  the  eye,  while  four  walls, 
covered  with  verdure,  sheltered  it  from  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  winds  o(  winter. 

Saussaye  and  his  wife  were  admiring  these  beauties, 
when,  at  the  turn  of  an  alley,  they  met  M.  Dufresnoy. 

"  Madame,"  said  be,  with  a  gallant  air,  to  the  bride, 
"  will  you  be  good  enough  to  spare  me  your  husband  a 
moment?" 

She  assented  with  a  smile,  and  the  abbe*  took  Saussaye's 
arm. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Monsieur,  of  a  man  of  peace,  of 
a  minister  of  the  Lord  like  me,  who  has  lifted  a  murderous 
hand  twice  against  his  neighbour?  Of  course,  you  must 
think  me  very  culpable !" 

"I  think,"  said  Saussaye,  whose  doubts  were  at  once 
cleared  up,  "  that  M.  Dufresnoy  wears  the  tonsure,  and  M. 
Jerome  the  cross  of  honour,  and  that — " 

"  Listen  to  me.  I  am  the  last  scion  of  a  rich  family,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  had  no  thoughts  of  being  a  priest 
under  the  consulate.  I,  therefore,  became  a  soldier.  I  en. 
tered  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  same  time  with  another 
young  man  of  my  age  and  rank.  It  was  Duport,  your  wife's 
father.    We  became  brothers  in  arms. 

"Chance,  which  unites  destinies  as  well  as  separates 
them,  brought  us  together  at  the  debut  of  our  military  ca- 
reer, and  for  fifteen  years  we  were  not  separated  an  instant 
We  were  named  brigadiero  at  the  same  time,  then  sub-lieu- 
tenants,  lieutenants,  captains,  and  at  last  commanders  of 
squadrons.  We  obtained  the  cross  on  the  same  battle- 
field, and  were  made  chevaliers  the  same  day.  There  was, 
however,  this  difference  between  us:  he  married,  and  I  re- 
mained single.  I  have  always  thought,  Monsieur,  that  there 
were  two  conditions  in  the  world  in  which  it  was  best  not 
to  take  a  wife.  The  soldiers  of  Christ  and  the  soldiers  of 
Cesar,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  no  family  but  their  co- 
lours.   You  smile." 

"  Pardon,"  said  Saussaye. 

"  You  must  not  forget  I  am  a  priest,"  said  M.  Dufresnoy. 
"  Duport  left  the  regiment  whenever  he  could,  to  spend  the 
time  with  his  wife.  He  had  three  children,  the  last  of  whom 
was  bom  when  the  soldiers  of  France  rallied  around  the 
emperour.    The  enemy  had  invaded  our  native  soil,  and 
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battles  were  fought  on  French  fields.  At  Champaubert, 
Duport  was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  fell  in  my  arms.  The 
moment  my  dying  friend  cast  his  last  look  upon  a  hu- 
man being  in  this  world  was  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
my  life" 

"  My  friend,"  said  he, "  I  have  two  daughters.  They  axe 
beautiful.  I  leave  them  without  a  protector.  They  most  find 
in  yon  not  only  a  second  father  but  an  avenger,  if  they  are 
ever  insulted.  You  must  be  jealous  of  their  honour.  You 
understand." 

"  I  took  the  oath.  I  swore  to  die  sooner  than  suffer  the 
least  insult  offered  to  the  two  children,  and  my  friend  ex- 
pired in  my  arms.  You  know  the  misfortune  of  France : 
the  country  was  invaded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  new 
masters.  I  left  the  service  and  established  myself  at  Paris. 
I  was  young  and  rich.  I  fell  in  love  with  a  widow  as  rich 
as  I  was,  and  some  years  younger.  I  loved  her  so  ardently 
that  I,  in  a  measure,  forgot  the  loss  of  my  friend.  I  was 
loved.  Monsieur ;  but,  alas !  we  can  count  on  nothing  in 
this  world !  A  violent  illness  in  a  few  days  carried  off  my 
affianced.  At  this  last  blow  God  abandoned  me.  I  had 
lost  my  friend,  I  bad  lost  my  bride,  I  had  nothing  left  me  in 
the  world,  and  resolved  to  leave  it" 

"  Did  you  think  of  committing  suicide,  Monsieur  PabbeT 

"  I  thought  of  everything  the  unfortunate  think  of  when 
tired  of  life.  I  was  a  weary  sentinel,  forgotten  to  be  re- 
lieved, because  the  post  I  occupied  was  no  longer  useful ; 
I  could  leave  it  without  compromising  the  army.  I  made  my 
will,  and  loaded  the  fatal  arms,  when  I  recalled  to  mind  my 
oath — the  daughters  of  Duport,  for  whose  welfare  I  had  pro- 
mised myself  responsible  to  their  dying  father !  The  weapon 
fell  from  my  hand.  I  did  not  feel  the  desire,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  living,  and  did  not  kill  myself,  but  lived  to  keep  the 
oath  I  had  sworn  to  my  brother  in  arms.  Still  life  was  in- 
supportable, and  God  touched  me.    You  smile?' 

"  Pardon  me,  but  you  ought  to  understand* — " 

**  Why  should  I  comprehend  you,  when  you  do  not  un- 
derstand me.  If  I  thought  as  you  do,  if  I  was  not  what  you 
ironically  call  a  devotee,  why  did  I  turn  priest  ?  Rich,  still 
young,  and  having  an  honourable  rank  in  the  army,  a  deep 
conviction  was  necessary  to  make  me  renounce  all  and  yet 
live.  Nothing  touched  me,  I  was  attached  to  nothing,  and 
then  my  eyes  turned  away  from  this  world,  and  you  see 
what  I  have  become — a  priest,  a  servant  of  a  greater  mas- 
ter than  Cesar,  than  Napoleon.  You  now  know  who  M. 
Jerome  is." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Saussaye.  M  You  are  a  priest, 
nothing  better.  Your  separation  from  the  world,  your  pe- 
culiar convictions  have  made  you  take  this  part ;  but  then, 
Monsieur,  have  you  not  abused  your  position?  How  came 
it  that  a  secret,  known  only  to  two  persons,  should  ever 
reach  your  ears  V* 

"  Unfortunate !  what  do  you  mean  to  say  f* 

«  Frankly,  that  when  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  I  recog- 
nized M  Jerome,  who  had  given  me  two  sword-thrusts,  I 
leaned  towards  Eugenie,  and  asked  if  this  man — " 
11  Was  her  confessor  T  interrupted  Dufresnoy. 
u  Alas !  yes/'  said  Saussaye. 

How  blind  passion  makes  men,  and  how  they  imagine 
one  turns  against  them  the  most  sacred  things !  Because 
M.  de  la  Saussaye  wins  the  love  of  a  young  woman,  and 
leaves  her,  it  follows  that  a  priest  must  perjure  himself  and 
commit  sacrilege !  No !  religion  has  had  nothing  to  do  in 
all  this ;  religion  has  not  meddled  with  your  affairs.  It  is  I, 
Monsieur,  I  who  have  done  all.  You  see  my  estate  joins 
that  of  Madame  Duport    One  night,  when  watching,  and 

weary  of  the  thoughts  that  pursued  me,  chance  led  me  to- 


wards the  house  which  contained  the  family  of  my  trfcai 
I  saw  a  window  open  and  a  woman,  Eugenie,  appear,  fol- 
lowed by  a  young  man— it  waa  you.  From  that  time  I 
watched  you,  and  when  I  found  you  visited  them  do  longer, 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  act,  or  feel  that  I  had  perjured 
myself ;  I  could  never  think  myself  honest  and  rataous  i  I 
failed  in  my  promise  to  a  dying  man. 

"  But  then  I  was  a  priest,  and  was  bound  by  other  oaua 
that  were  opposed  to  the  firot  I  consulted  a  priest  like  dt- 
self,  and  he  shuddered  with  horrour  at  the  bare  recital  of 
my  project  I  had  broken  with  the  world,  I  followed  a  Mas. 
ter  whose  commands  were  to  leave  rather,  and  mother,  lad 
children,  and  who  annulled  the  most  sacred  oaths  if  they 
offended  against  his  holy  laws.  I  could  no  longer  sleep, 
and  if  my  eyelids  closed  for  a  moment  I  saw  Duport  dyiag 
in  my  arms,  and  awaiting,  ere  he  drew  his  last  breath,  tat 
promise  which  I  hesitated  to  fulfil.  My  former  life  led  ise 
to  seek  you.  Let  us  pass  over  those  two  unhappy  eneaso- 
ters.  When  I  learned  at  last  that  your  marriage  waa  de- 
cided, I  returned  to  your  park  to  humble  myself  before  oat, 
whom  I  had  conquered  twice,  to  hear  my  courage  denied; 
and,  for  a  soldier  of  Napoleon  to  find  himself  iU-osed  by  a 
young  man,  who  had  never  seen  the  fire  of  one  battslka, 
I  went  to  humiliate  myself  before  you  and  to  kill  the  old* 
man." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  continued  to  refuse  to  marry  Eoge- 
nie,"  said  Saussaye,  «  what  would  you  have  done  then,  31 
Dufresnoy?' 

"  M.  Jerome  would  hsve  killed  you,  and  the  Driest  woald 
have  wept  over  it  all  his  life."  i  r. 


QUOTATIONa 

NUMBER  OHS. 

Ir  the  reader  is  pleased  with  these  audible  thinkings  of 
mine,  which  are  about  to  follow,  so !  if  not,  why,  so !  again. 
If  the  editors  of  the  New  Mirror,  out  of- the  abundance  of 
their  confiding  friendship  for  me,  put  at  my  disposition,  now 
and  then,  a  column  of  vacancy,  with  carte  blmneke  as  to 
wherewithal  to  fill  it,  I  mean  to  do  so  in  such  manner  aa 
may  best  suit  my  own  humour.  Truly,  it  would  be  a  fioe 
thing  if  one  were  always  compellable  to  think  in  stays  aad 
corsets,  and  not  sometimes  at  liberty  to  follow  ont  the  fan- 
tastic wanderings  of  his  own  fancy.  Sometimes  I  shall  be 
stupid,  and  sometimes  edifying ;  and,  perhaps,  among  the 
shells  and  husks  I  throw  out,  there  may  now  and  then  ba 
found  a  kernel  containing  some  nourishment  If  to  indole 
in  quotation  be  pedantic,  pedantry  just  now  squares  with 
my  humour. 

"  ril  live  by  rhyme  and  rhyme  shall  live  by  me." 

Now,  in  that  one  sentence,  taken  at  random  from  the  wsj- 
dom  of  ancient  Pistol,  is  contained,  briefly  enough,  the  raie 
of  action  which  governs  the  conduct  of  all  poliuaana,  ped- 
leia,  legislators,  cobblers  and  preachers,  and,  in  fine,  of  the 
whole  world.  All  juntas,  cabals,  conventions,  congresses  of 
emperours  and  kings,  saints  and  beggars,  take  it  as  ther 
sure  rule  and  guide  of  action.  It  is  your  only  true,  good 
policy.  Who  would  be  honest,  obliging  and  friendly,  except 
that  thereby  he  might  live  ?  The  condescending  smile  of 
the  great  man,  and  the  fawning  flattery  of  the  small,  aatf 
grow  out  of  this  precept,  and  therein  have  their  root ;  aae* 
as  well  the  barber  who  takes  you,  meaning  no  offence,  *? 
the  nose ;  and  the  Pope,  whose  toe  kings  kias ;  alike  eav 
drink  and  sleep  upon  it.    Hear  honest  Iago  I 

u  You  ahaU  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee- working  knave, 
That,  doting  on  hie  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  aae, 
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For  naught  but  provender;  and  when  he's  old,  cashiered. 

Whip  not  such  nonest  knaves :  others  there  are, 

Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 

Keep  yet  their  hearu  attending  on  themselves, 

And,  throwing  bat  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 

Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lined  their 

coats, 
Do  themselves  homage.    These  fellows  have  soma  soul." 

If  the  creed  makes  one  man,  there's  many  an  Iago  in  the 
world.  Comfortable  doctrine,  that  of  his,  to  the  large  class 
of  scoundrels  turned  patriots,  who  u?e  large  professions  of 
obsequious  subserviency  to  the  whims  and  notions  of  the 
people.  Comfortable,  also,  above  most  things,  to  those  who 
.  burrow  in  fat  offices,  and  keep  their  ears  erect,  watehing  a 
change  of  rulers.  It  is  a  philosophy  after  their  own  hearts, 
wiser  than  all  the  lore  of  antiquity. 

"  If  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat  I  will  tell  him  my  mind." 

The  most  practically  useful  of  philosophic  conclusions, 
and  the  only  correct  method  of  steering  through  the  disturb- 
ed currents  of  the  world.  How  would  you  or  I  make  pro- 
gress, if  we  were  to  let  fiy  forth  our  opinions  without  re- 
serve, ("  wearing  our  heart  upon  our  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck 
at,")  concerning  the  rich  and  great,  the  men  who  bear  full 
purposes  and  hold  fat  offices.  We  should,  upon  conviction 
of  impudence  and  impudence  so  felonious,  cease  straight- 
way to  circulate  at  dinners  and  eoireee,  and,  perforce,  re- 
strained to  the  purgatory  of  our  own  garret.  Flattery  is  your 
only  unction  for  pride,  and  the  great  are  entitled  to  be  res- 
tive under  advice — an  infliction  which  most  tries  one's  pa. 
tience.  But,  if  you  encounter  one  who  has  Been  better  days, 
but  has  now  "  a  hole  in  his  coat,"  poor,  and  out  at  elbows 
with  the  world,  then  tell  him  your  mind.    Remember, 

M  That  clothes  do  much  upon  the  wit,  as  weather 
Does  on  the  brain. 

For  he  that  out  of  clothes  is  out  of  fashion, 
And  out  of  fashion  is  out  of  countenance, 
And  out  of  countenance  is  out  of  wit." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  Lear's 

fool: 

"  Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  nil],  lest 
it  break  thy;  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the  great  one  that 
goes  up  a  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after." 

Upon  which  maxim  acted  Bacon,  in  his  connexion  with 
Essex  ;  and  Burghley,  in  his  conspiracies  with  Northumber- 
land. Oh,  wise  fool !  to  have  hit,  in  so  few  words,  upon  the 
great  axiom  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  political  wis. 
dom.  Richelieu  or  Talleyrand,  Mazarine  or  Metternich, 
could  add  nothing  to  it,  if  tomes  were  filled  with  their 
experience. 

Hear  Timon,  too: 

u  Every  prize  of  fortune  is  smoothed  by  that  below); 
The  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  golden  fool." 

And  why  should  it  not?  Does  not  every  man  that  goes 
through  the  world  with  head  erect,  ever  and  anon  knock  his 
pate  against  the  rafters  ?  Flattery  is  as  current  a  coin  as 
gold.  It  has  received  a  value  at  the  mint,  and  has  become 
a  legal  tender ;  until  boring  is  the  only  sure  way  of  getting 
through  the"  world.  There  is  no  man  whom  it  is  so  hard  to 
jostle  from  the  pavement  of  b'fe,  and  the  world's  favour,  as 
your  adroit  and  skilful  flatterer.    Those  who  can  truly  say, 

"  We  are  no  good  inginers. 
We  want  their  fine  arts,  and  their  thriving  use, 
Should  make  us  graced,  or  favoured  of  the  times ; 
We  have  no  strife  of  faces,  no  cleft  tongues, 
No  soft  and  glutinous  bodies,  that  can  stick 
like  •nails  on  painted  walls ;  or,  on  our  breasts. 
Creep  up,  to  fall  from  that  proud  height,  to  which 
We  aid  by  slavery,  not  by  service,  climb." 

"May  also  say, 
We  have  no  place  in  court,  office  in  state. 
We  stand  not  in  the  lines  that  do  advance 
To  that  ao  courted  point." 


You  that  would  crawl  upward  in  the  world,  practise  ac- 
cordingly, and  be  prosperous.  Now  to  the  creed  of  Sejanus: 

tt  Your  idle,  virtnous  definitions 
Keep  honour  poor,  and  are  as  scorn'd  as  vain. 
Those  deeds  breathe  honour  that  do  such  in  gain." 

NUMBER  TWO. 

M  What  dost  thou  mean?  Is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in?" 
Truly,  one  would  loudly  respond  with  a  vehement  nega- 
tive. What  man  ever  found  that  the  world  long  gave  him 
credit  for  being  any  better  than  in  reality  he  was?  Doubt- 
less, it  may,  for  a  space,  magnify  his  great  deeds,  make  of 
him  an  idol  and  popular  pet,  and  hold  him  at  higher  than  his 
actual  value ;  being  but  a  guinea,  he  may  for  a  time  pass 
currently  as  a  doubloon.  The  worse  for  him  in  the  end ; 
because,  as  certainly  it  will  chance  that  the  same  world's 
distorted  vision  will  magnify  his  evil  deeds,  minify  bis  good 
actions,  and  look  at  his  virtues  through  a  concave  lens. 
Badly  enough  fares  your  modest  and  unobtrusive  man  in  a 
crowd  I  Every  one  jostles  him,  he  is  carried  hither  and 
thither,  and  at  last  elbowed  into  the  kennel — no  joke  in 
Broadway,  of  a  wet  day  in  the  winter.  He  gets  neither 
office  nor  dignity.  He  is  not  of  the  proper  mettle  for  a 
leader.  He  is  merely  a  good  enough,  diffidence  fellow.  So 
goes  the  world.  But  yon  bold  man,  who  holds  himself  a 
little  higher  than  he  is  worth,  though  with  less  brains  than  a 
nail-paring,  will,  under  all  depressions  whatever,  rise  in  the 
world.  He  may  have  a  little  heart,  but,  like  ancient  Pistol, 
"  he  speaks  brave  words,"  and  the  world  takes  his  word  at 
par.  Mark  your  brave  men,  your  pistol  and  dagger  heroes, 
who  vapour  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  elsewhere !  With 
whom  would  their  bravery  pass  unquestioned,  if  they  were 
content  to  be  modest?  In  such  case,  their  hearts  would 
have  shown  as  they  are— white  as  a  blanched  lily.  Large 
words  are  the  sunshine,  which  colours,  with  a  thousand 
bright  hues,  the  milky  vapour  of  a  coward's  heart  What 
sayeth  Bassanio? 

44  How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ? 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ! 

And  these  assume  but  Valour's  excrement, 

To  render  them  redoubted." 

Take,  therefore,  my  advice.  Be  ever  at  pains  to  show 
all  your  virtues  to  the  world,  and  assume  the  semblance,  if  yon 
are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  possess  the  reality.  The  coun- 
terfeit coin  will  generally  pass  better  in  the  market  than  the 
pure  beaten  gold.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  wear  the  lion's 
skin  as  might  be  imagined.  "  The  world  is  oft  deceived 
with  ornament'' 

11  His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields." 

One  would  think  Sir  John  Falataff  would  have  been  the 
last  man  extant  to  babble  of  emerald  sesa  of  grass,  and 
jp-een  wheat-fields  quivering  in  the  wind.  But  every  one  is 
fond  of  babbling  about  that  which  he  understands  least. 
Many  a  poet,  who  never  sees  the  outside  of  a  smoky  city, 
maunders,  through  interminable  verses  of  descriptive  verse, 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  clear  skies,  and  the  leafy  magni- 
ficence of  deep  woods.  Alas,  how  few  men  are  capable  of 
enjoying,  as  God  meant  man  to  enjoy,  the  green  fields,  the 
rushing  rivers,  the  blue  sky  bathed  in  glowing  sunshine,  or 
lit  with  its  million  starry  eyes ;  the  broad,  green  ocean  of 
the  prairie,  or  the  impenetrable  verdure  of  the  woods.  Your 
busy  man  of  riches  would  be  equally  contented  if  field, 
wood  and  prairie  were  one  sombre  black,  so  that  his  money 
brought  him  good  interest ;  and  the  sky  a  universal  dingy 
yellow  for  a  century,  so  that  rain  enough  might  come  from 
out  it  to  enable  his  steamboats  to  run. 
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Our  American  poetry  is  too  entirely  descriptive.  Bryant's 
has  become  an  almost  interminable  monotony.  Why  does 
not  he  change  his  tone,  and  get  again  into  the  Thanatopsis 
vein.  Let  all  poets  know,  at  least,  that  tangled  cane-brakes 
and  impervious  forests  are  not  exactly  the  parks  and  lawns 
of  which  they  are  fond  of  carolling.  Let  none  meddle  with 
them  who  are  afraid  of  snakes  and  scream  at  spiders. 
"  They  will  steal  anything  and  call  h  purchase." 

I  hold  this  to  be,  when  intimately  looked  into,  as  wise  a 
saying  as  was  ever  uttered.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present 
age  to  apply  soft  terms  to  villany  and  vice.  The  poet  steals 
whole  pages  from  the  ancients,  utters  them  to  the  world  as 
his  own,  and,  when  indicted,  calls  it  purchase.  For  the 
most  part,  your  magazine  poets  bunt  here  and  there  in  old 
comers,  patch  up  from  odds  and  ends,  cobler-Iike,  .huge 
quilts  of  rhyme,  and  utter  their  false  wares  without  a  brush. 
The  politician  changes  sides  upon  the  argument  of  a  good 
salary,  and  calls  it — honest  conviction.  The  statesman  vio- 
lates a  sacred  treaty,  and  terms  it — diplomacy.  The  parson 
changes  a  good  living  for  a  better,  and  assigns  as  cause — a 
loud  call  from  heaven.  The  man  of  the  world  commits  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  of  a  dye  deeper,  in  its  consequences 
more  horrible  to  the  victim,  than  murder,  and  calls  it— gal. 
lantry.  And  your  epicure  makes  of  himself  a  beast,  and 
calls  it — refined  taste. 

•*  There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts." 

Perhaps— and  the  supposition  is  charitable— men  never 
imagine  themselves  to  be  quits  so  bad  as  they  are.    At  any 
rate,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  virtue, 
that  the  very  basest  desire  to  wear  its  outward  semblance. 
"  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows."- 

A  maxim,  the  truth  of  which  many  a  poor  fellow,  who 
started  into  life  with  flourishing  hopes  and  buoyant  pros- 
pects, has  most  bitterly  felt  Savage,  Chatterton,  and  Burns 
often  found  themselves  lodged  with  strange  bedfellows;  and 
reasonably  enough,  too,  if,  as  Hogg  says,  "  A  poet  belongs 
to  no  grade  in  society.  He  is  equal  to  the  highest,  and  not 
above  the  lowest."  But  it  is  not  misery  alone  that  acquaints 
one  with  strange  companions.  Politics  are  as  potent  as 
misery ;  and  the  whirling  eddies  of  party  bring  these  to- 
gether in  amity  to-day  who  were  yesterday  at  daggers- 
drawing.  Adroitness  is  the  one  qualification  for  success ; 
and  it  is  as  well  for  one  to  keep  near  the  fence,  if  not  ex- 
actly upon  it  Politicians  get  into  as  many  scrapes  as  pigs ; 
the  latter  being  admitted  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  animal 
extant.  Certainly,  their  life  is,  as  man's  has  been  said  to 
be,  a  succession  of  scrapes;  or,  rather,  a  multitude  of 
scrapes  in  concentric  circles.  There  is,  indeed,  a  striking 
resemblance  between  pigs  and  politicians.  There  is  no 
hole  so  narrow  or  dirty  that  a  pig  will  not  squeeze  through, 
squealing  vociferously  all  the  while,  to  secure  a  mouthful  of 
corn  from  the  public  crib.  No  animal  makes  so  loud  a  noise 
at  a  trivial  mishap,  and  none  gets  over  it  so  quickly  and  goes 
off  so  quietly  as  a  pig.  ObBtinate  and  perverse,  they  are 
possessed  of  a  species  of  laconic  brevity,  in  which  they  have 
the  advantage  of  public  men  and  editors  who  write  long 
articles.  A  pig's  whole  life  is  a  farce, and  ends  by  hisbeing 
hung  up  by  the  heels  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  kitchen  cabinet — a  melancholy  resem- 
blance to  the  fate,  in  our  day,  of  some  distinguished 
politicians. 

NUMBER.  THREE. 

"  Any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man." 
There  are  many  places  where  such  is  the  case,  honest 
Trinculo !    In  our  day  and  country,  I  know  of  nothing,  un< 


lesB  it  be  the  commission  of  some  atrocioariy-rntereeting 
crime,  which  so  soon  "  makes  a  man*'  as  to  become,  or  pre. 
tend  to  be,  *•  a  strange  beast"  Mankind  have  a  strange 
fancy  for  oddities  and  singularities,  and  are  ever  pretending 
to  be  what  they  are  not.  For  example,  there  is  your  blunt 
man,  who  insults  you  because,  forsooth,  be  is  no  flatterer, 
he !    Such  an  one, 

"  Having  been  praised  for  bluntnese,  doth  affect 
A  sauty  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature.    He  cannot  flatter,  ha ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain ;  ha  must  speak  truth  : 
An'  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain." 

Most  men  aim  at  becoming  strange  beasts — for  there  it 
is  a  natural  disposition  in  mankind  to  make  of  itself  a  show. 
One  pretends  to  extraordinary  righteousness  and  wonderful 
sanctity — a  method  of  attaining  distinction  which  ought, 
since  the  time  of  Simeon  Stylites,  who,  in  that  regard,  was 
unapproachable,  to  have  been  abandoned.  Another  is  wil- 
ling to  become  notorious  by  being  credited  for  more  wretch- 
edness than  he  is  truly  cursed  withal.  One  pretends  to  vast 
learning,  lays  up  store  of  large  words,  and  lets  fry  forth  the 
same,  whether  en  occasion  or  out  of  season.  Another  pro- 
fesses a  supreme  contempt  for  education,  and  prides  himsetf 
on  his  common  sense ;  holding,  doubtless,  with  sage  Dog. 
berry,  that  reading  and  writing  come  by  nature. 

The  strangest  of  strange  beasts  is  your  lion — your  fits, 
rary,  critical,  political,  or  fashionable  lion.  "  There  is  not  a 
more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living."  I  have  a 
most  holy  horrour  of  all  Buch  wild-fowl,  and  utterly  eschew 
and  avoid  them.  I  will,  like  Benedick,  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  to  the  antipodes,  wherein  you  can  devise  to  send  me, 
or  fetch  a  toothpick  from  the  farthest  inch,  rather  than  hold 
three- words'  conference  with  such  a  harpy. 

"  I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion ;  hold  it  no  longer." 

How  many  chatterers  are  there  in  the  world  who  do  not 
express  their  opinions,  but  let  them  loose,  so  that  they  fly 
out  like  caged  birds,  in  a  confused  flock.  I  am,  after  much 
reflection,  inclined  to  the  opinion,  mat  when  one  is  posstsu 
ed  of  but  few  ideas  they  never  stand  much  in  each  other's 
way,  and  the  owner  gets  him  out  of  his  head  the  more 
fluently.  They  never  jostle  one  the  other  in  making  pro- 
cession from  his  mouth.  It  is  surprising  how  little  most  men 
and  women  really  say,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  words 
they  utter.  You  shall  hear  many  a  one  talk  for  hoars,  his 
words  flowing,  to  use  old  Chapman's  words, 

44  As  when  of  pregnant  bees 
Swarms  rise  out  of  a  hollow  rock,  repairing  the  degrees 
Of  their  expression  endlessly,  with  ever  rising  new 
From  forth  their  neat" 

And  yet  the  proportion  of  wheat  to  chaff  shall  be  the 
smallest  imaginable. 

Your  professed  wit,  above  all  things*  let  us  heartfly  detest 
and  abhor.  Ever  upon  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  whereon 
to  hang  a  joke  or  pun,  the  true  grains  of  wit  in  his  ifesroniss 
float  imperceptible,  like  single  herrings  in  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic. You  soon  come  to  protest  his  constant  drafts  upon  your 
risibilities  with  a  most  testy  impatience. 

"His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend ;  his 
backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract." 

Is  that  not  the  most  common,  if  not  the  truest  philosophy  T 
Who  would  tell  his  friend  to  his  face  his  inmost  opinion  as 
to  his  meritB?  That  might  lose  him  his  friend,  and  the  profit 
consequent  on  the  friendship.  Let  him,  therefore,  say  it  out 
boldly  behind  his  back ;  for  so  he  can  say  out  his  say,  and 
likewise  retain  his  friend.  Of  what  use,  after  all,  is  a  friend, 
except  it  be  to  serve  one's  purposes  in  getting  through  the 
world.  True,  to  say  it  to  his  face  would  be  more  honest ; 
but  what  is  the  weight  of  honesty  when  put  in  the  scales 
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with  profit  An  honest  man  is,  I  know,  the  noblest  work  of 
God ;  and,  at  the  same  feme,  the  worst  treated  piece  of  his 
workmanship.  Wear,  therefore,  two  hearts  under  one 
gaberdine ;  and  let  not  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left 
hand  doeth. 

w  Was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  so  much 
sack  as  I  to-day?" 

A  pertinent  interrogatory,  aptly  put,  and  needful  to  be 
answered.  Your  Sherris  sack,  your  Burgundy,  your  bran- 
dy,  and  your  whole  race  of  liquors,  have  in  them  a  won- 
drous  virtue.  They  put  courage  in  the  heart,  and  give  to 
fear  and  trembling  no  quarter ;  so  that  many  a  man  who 
would  have  said,  when  duly  sober,  like  Nym,  "  I  dare  not 
fight,  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron/'  becomes, 
under  the  potent  influence  of  wine,  as  brave  as  Ajax,  and 
ready  to  flash  his  pistol  in  anybody's  face. 

"  I  reckon  this  always— that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he 
be  hanged." 

Philosophy  more  acute  than  any  precept  of  Epicurus  or 
the  Stoics !  Well  considered,  this  maxim  would  act  as  a 
complete  preventive  to  suicide.  Many  a  man  has  popped 
out  of  the  world  by  a  foolish  felo  de  se,  just  as  his  tide  of 
ill-luck  was  about  beginning  to  ebb ;  and  many  a  rascal, 
whose  character  has  been  ruined,  but  who  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  continue  in  the  world,  has  manufactured  a  new 
one,  which  has  served  him  better  than  the  one  he  had  lost 
If  you  ever  commit  perjury,  or  are  afflicted  with  any  similar 
misfortune,  do  not,  by  any  means,  run  and  hang  yourself. 
A  rope  is  the  most  uncomfortable  of  cravats ;  and  a  hung 
man,  unlike  hung-beef,  is  of  no  more  use  than  a  peascod. 
No  one  would  give  a  farthing  for  a  hanged  man.  Rather 
put  money  in  thy  purse ;  and  thou  shalt  still  be  a  most  repu- 
table man,  not  one  in  a  thousand  looking  askant  at  you.  If 
you  lose  your  mistress,  think  not  of  adding  to  the  evil,  and 
further  rejoicing  her  by  blowing  out  your  brains.  A  man 
without  brains  is  no  better  than  a  horse.  Rather  get  you 
another  mistress.  You  would  have  been  tired  of  the  first 
before  your  natural  decease.  If  you  should,  unfortunately, 
commit  the  unpardonable  sin,  by  becoming  as  poor  as  a  rat, 
by  no  means  drown  yourself  in  a  horse-pond.  You  will 
wish  you  were  out  by  the  time  you  reach  the  bottom.  "  Ere 
I  would  say  I  would  drown  myself,  I  would  change  my  hu- 
manity with  a  baboon.  Drown  thyself!  Drown  cats  and 
blind  puppies.  Put  money  in  thy  purse."  To  drown  one's 
self  for  love — and  after  nine  days  to  rise  up  and  float  cm  the 
water  like  a  bloated  ape !  "  Most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be 
endured." 

BREAKFAST. 

A  breajct ast-table  in  the  morning,  clean  and  white  with 
its  table-cloth,  coloured  with  its  cups  and  saucers,  and  glit- 
tering with  the  tea-pot, — is  it  not  a  cheerful  object,  reader  ? 
And  are  you  not  always  glad  to  see  it? 

We  know  not  any  inanimate  sight  more  pleasant,  unless 
it  be  a  very  fine  painting,  or  a  whole  abode  snugly  pitched ; 
and  even  men,  one  of  the  best  things  to  fancy  in  it,  is  the 
morning  meal. 

The  yellow  or  mellow-coloured  batter,  (which  softens  the 
effect  of  the  other  hues,)  the  milk,  the  bread,  the  sugar,— -all 
have  a  simple,  temperate  look,  very  relishing  however  to  a 
hungry  man.  Perhaps  the  morning  is  sunny ;  at  any  rate 
the  day  is  a  new  one,  and  the  hour  its  freshest ;  we  have 
been  invigorated  by  sleep ;  the  sound  of  the  shaken  canister 
prepares  us  for  the  fragrant  beverage  that  is  coming ;  in  a 
lew  minutes  it  is  poured  out ;  we  quaff  the  odorous  refresh- 
ment, perhaps  chatting  with  dear  kindred,  or  loving  and 
laughing  with  the  "  morning  faces*'  of  children,— or,  if  alone, 
leading  one  of  the  volumes  mentioned  in  our  last,  and  tak- 
ing tea,  book,  and  bread-and-butter  all  at  once,— -no  "  inele- 


gant" pleasure,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  saith  of  the  eating  of 
tarts.* 

Dear  reader,  male  or  female  (very  dear,  if  the  latter,)  do 
you  know  how  to  make  good  tea  ?  Because  if  you  do  not 
[and  we  have  known  many  otherwise  accomplished  persons 
ail  in  mat  desideratum)  here  is  a  recipe  for  you,  furnished 
by  a  mistress  of  the  art : 

In  the  first  place,  the  tea-pot  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
best,  when  it  is  made  of  metal  But  whether  metal  or  ware, 
take  care  that  it  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  the  water  thorough- 
ly boiling.  There  should  not  be  a  leaf  of  the  stale  tea  left 
from  the  last  meal.  The  tests  of  boiling  are  various  with 
different  peoplfltirat  there  can  be  no  uncertainty,  if  the 
steam  come  ossSr  the  lid  of  the  kettle ;  and  it  is  best  there- 
fore to  be  sure  of  that  evidence.  No  good  tea  can  be 
depended  upon  from  an  urn,  because  an  um  cannot  be 
kept  boiling;  and  water  should  never  be  put  upon  the  tea 
but  in  a  thoroughly  and  immediately  boiling  state.  If  it 
has  done  boiling,  it  should  be  made  to  boil  again.  Boiling, 
proportion,  and  attention,  are  the  three  magic  words  of  tea- 
making.  The  water  should  also  be  soft,  hard  water  being 
sure  to  spoil  the  best  tea ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  the 
tea-pot  against  a  chill,  by  letting  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  stand  in  it  before  you  begin ;  emptying  it  out  of  course, 
when  you  do  so.  These  premises  being  taken  care  of,  ex- 
cellent tea  may  be  made  for  one  person  by  putting  into  the 
pot  three  teaspoonfuls,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the 
quantity.  Let  this  stand  five  minutes,  and  then  add  as  much 
more  as  will  twice  fill  the  cup  you  are  going  to  use.  Leave 
this  additional  water  another  five  minutes,  and  then,  firei 
putting  the  sugar  and  milk  into  the  cup,  pour  out  the  tea ; 
making  sure  to  put  in  another  cup  of  boiling  water  directly. 

Of  tea  made  for  a  party,  a  spoonful  for  each  and  one  over 
must  be  used,  taking  care  never  to  drain  the  tea-pot,  and 
always  to  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  boiling  water  as  just 
mentioned. 

The  most  exquisite  tea  is  not  perhaps  the  wholesomest. 
The  more  green  there  is  in  it,  certainly  the  less  wholesome 
it  is ;  though  green  adds  to  the  palatableness.  And  drink- 
ing tea  very  hot  is  a  pernicious  custom.  Green  tea  and  hot 
tea  make  up  the  two  causes  which  produce  perhaps  all  the 
injurious  results  attributed  to  tea-drinking.  Their  united 
effects  in  particular,  are  sometimes  formidable  to  the 
"  nerves,"  and  to  persons  liable  to  be  kept  awake  at  night. 
Excellent  tea  may  be  made,  by  judicious  management,  of 
black  tea  alone  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  most  whole- 
some.   Yet  a  little  green  is  hardly  to  be  omitted. 

Now  have  a  cup  of  tea  thus  well  made,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  very  different  thing  from  the*  insipid  dilution  which  some 
call  tea,  watery  at  the  edges,  and  transparent  half  way  down ; 
or  the  syrup  into  which  some  convert  their  tea,  who  are  no 
tea-drinkers,  but  should  take  treacle  for  their  breakfast ;  or 
the  mere  strength  of  tea,  without  any  due  qualification  from 
other  materials, — a  thing  no  better  than  melted  tea-leaves, 
or  than  those  which  it  is  said  were  actually  served  up  at 
dinner,  like  greens,  when  tea  was  first  got  hold  of  by  people 
in  remote  country  parts,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  way  of 
using  it, — a  dish  of  acrid  bitterness.  In  tea,  properly  so 
called,  you  should  slightly  taste  the  sugar,  be  sensible  of  a 
balmy  softness  in  the  milk,  and  enjoy  at  once  a  solidity,  a 
delicacy,  a  relish,  and  a  fragrance  in  the  tea.  Thus  com- 
pounded it  is  at  once  a  refreshment  and  an  elegance,  and, 
we  believe,  the  most  innocent  of  cordials ;  for  we  think  we 
can  say  from  experience,  that  when  tea  does  harm,  it  is 
either  from  the  unmitigated  strength  just  mentioned,  or  from 
its  being  taken  too  hot, — a  common  and  most  pernicious 
custom.  The  inside  of  a  man,  dear  people,  is  not  a  kitchen 
copper. 

But  good  tea,  many  of  you  may  say,  is  dear.  Tea  of  ail 
sorts  is  a  great  deal  too  dear ;  but  we  have  known  very 
costly  tea  turn  out  poor  in  the  drinking,  and  comparatively 
poor  tea  become  preoious.    Out  of  very  bad  tea  it  is  per- 

•InteMLtfeofDryden.  Original  edition, p. 86.  "Even  for 
some  time  after  his  connexion  with  the  theatre,  we  learn,  from 
a  contemporary,  that  his  drew  was  plain  at  least,  if  not  mean, 
and  his  pleasures  moderate,  though  not  inelegant  *  I  remem- 
ber,' says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1745, » plain  John  Dryden,  before  he  paid  his  court  with  suc- 
cess to  the  great,  in  one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich-drugget. 
I  have  eat  tarts  with  him  and  Madam  Reeve  at  the  Mulberry- 
gardens,  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  sword  and  a  Cha- 
oreux  wig.' " 
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haps  impossible  to  make  a  good  cup ;  but  skill  and  patience 
are  famous  for  converting  ordinary  materials  into  something 
valuable.  And  it  should  be  added*  that  it  is  better  to  have 
one  cup  of  good  tea,  then  half-a-dozen  of  bad.  Neverthe- 
less we  are  not  for  despising  the  worst  of  all,  if  the  drinker 
finds  any  kind  of  refreshment  in  it,  and  can  procure  no  bet- 
ter.   The  very  name*  of  tern  and  Ua-time  are  worth  some. 


And  this  brings  us  to  an  association  of  ideas,  which,  how. 
ever  common  with  us  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  doubtless 
with  hundreds  of  other  people,  we  never  experience  without 
finding  them  amusing.  We  allude  to  China  and  the  Chinese. 
The  very  word  tern,  so  petty,  so  iofantine^tuvinking-eyed, 
so  expressive  somehow  or  other  of  somets^p  inexpressibly 
minute  and  satisfied  with  a  little  (tee .')  resembles  the  idea 
one  has  (perhaps  a  very  mistaken  one)  of  that  extraordinary 
people,  of  whom  Europeans  know  little  or  nothing,  except 
that  they  sell  us  this  preparation,  bow  back  again  our  am- 
bassadors, have  a  language  consisting  only  of  a  few  hundred 
words,  gave  us  Catstf-ware  and  the  strange  pictures  on  our 
tea-caps,  made  a  certain  progress  in  civilization  long  before 
we  did,  mysteriously  stopped  at  it  and  would  go  no  further, 
and,  if  numbers,  and  the  customs  of  "  venerable  ancestors," 
are  to  carry  the  day,  are  at  once  the  most  populous  and  the 
most  respectable  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  a  popu- 
lation, they  certainly  are  a  most  enormous  and  wonderful 
body;  but,  as  individuals,  their  ceremonies,  their  trifling 
edicts,  their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  their  tea-cup  repre- 
sentations of  themselves  (which  are  the  only  ones  popularly 
known)  impress  us  irresistibly  with  a  fancy,  that  they  are  a 
people  all  toddling,  little-eyed,  little-footed,,  little-bearded, 
little-minded,  quaint,  overweening,  pig-tailed,  bald-beaded, 
cone-capped  or  pagoda-hatted,  having  childish  houses  and 
temples  with  bells  at  eyery  corner  and  story,  and  shuffling 
about  in  blue  landscapes,  over  "nine-inch  bridges,"  with  lit- 
tle mysteries  of  bell-hung  whips  in  their  hands,— a  boat,  or 
a  house,  or  a  tree  made  of  a  pattern,  being  over  their  heads 
or  underneath  them  (as  the  case  may  happen,)  and  a  bird 
as  large  as  the  boat,  always  having  a  circular  white  space 
to  fly  in.  Such  are  the  Chinese  of  the  tea-cups  and  the 
grocers'  windows,  and  partly  of  their  own  novels  too,  in 
which  everything  seems  as  little  as  their  eyes,  little  odes, 
little  wine-parties,  and  a  series  of  little  satisfactions.  How. 
ever,  it  must  be  owned,  that  from  these  novels  one  gradual- 
ly acquires  a  notion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  good 
sense  and  even  good  poetry  among  them,  than  one  had  fan. 
cied  from  the  accounts  of  embassies  and  the  autobiographical 
paintings  on  the  China-ware ;  and  this  is  the  moat  probable 
supposition.  An  ancient  and  great  nation,  as  civilized  as 
they,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  much  behindhand  with  us  in  the 
art  of  living,  as  our  self-complacency  leads  us  to  imagine. 
If  their  contempt  of  us  amounts  to  the  barbarous,  perhaps 
there  is  a  greater  share  of  barbarism  than  we  suspect  in  our 
acorn  of  them. 

At  all  events,  it  becomes  us  to  be  grateful  for  their  tea. 
What  a  curious  thing  it  was,  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  remotest 
nation  of  the  east,  otherwise  unknown,  and  foreign  to  all  our 
habits,  should  convey  to  us  a  domestic  custom,  which  chang. 
ed  the  face  of  our  morning  refreshments ;  and  that,  instead 
of  ale  and  meat,  or  wine,  all  the  polite  part  of  England 
should  be  drinking  a  Chinese  infusion,  and  setting  upearth- 
en.ware  in  their  houses,  painted  with  preposterous  scenery ! 
We  shall  not  speak  contemptuously,  for  our  parts,  of  any 
such  changes  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  habits,  any  more 
than  of  the  changes  of  the  wind,  which  now  comes  from  the 
west,  and  now  from  the  east,  doubtless  for  some  good  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  noted,  that  the  introduction  of  tea-drink- 
ing followed  the  diffusion  of  books  among  us,  and  the  growth 
of  more  sedentary  modes  of  life.  The  breakfasters  upon 
cold  beef  and  "  cool  tankards,*  were  an  active,  horse-riding 
generation.  Tea-drinking  times  are  more  in-door,  given  to 
reading,  and  are  riders  in  carriages,  or  manufacturers  at  the 
loom  or  the  steam-engine.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom, 
—the  more  sedentary,  the  more  tea-drinking.  '  The  con- 
junction is  not  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  natural,  till 
something  better  be  found.  Toa-drinking  is  better  than 
dram-drinking :  a  practice  which,  if  our  memory  does  not 
deceive  us,  was  creeping  in  among  the  politest  and  even 
the  fairest  circles,  during  the  transition  from  ales  to  teas. 
When  Mr.  Hazlitt,  by  an  effort  worthy  of  him,  suddenly 
left  off  the  stiff  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  by  which  he 
had  been  tempted  to  prop  up  his  disappointments,  or  rather 


to  loosen  his  tongue  at  the  pleasant  hour  of  supper,  he  tx« 
to  tea-drinking;  and  it  must  be  owned,  was  latterly  tempted 
to  make  himself  as  much  amends  as  he  could  for  hv  km 
of  excitement,  in  the  quantity  he  allowed  himself;  but  it  \*r. 
his  mind  (tee  to  exercise  its  powers ;— it  u  kept,"  as  Wafer 
beautifully  says  of  it, 

"  The  palace  of  the  soul  serene;** 
not,  to  be  sure,  the  quantify,  bnt  the  tea  itself,  competed 
with  the  other  drink.  The  prince  of  tea-drinkers  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  most  sedentary  of  men,  and  the  bok 
unhealthy.  It  is  to  be  feared  his  quantify  sailed  him  tt> . 
worse  ;  though  the  cups,  of  which  we  hear  such  ssnJusca- 
nous  stories  about  him,  were  y^ry  small  io  his  time.  It  «n 
he  that  wrote,  or  rather  effueed,  the  humorous  request  ibr 
tea,  in  ridicule  of  the  style  of  the  old  ballads  (thing*,  b*  :: 
said  without  irreverence,  which  he  did  not  understand  » 
well  as  "  his  cups.")  The  verses  were  extempore,  and  a*> 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale  .*— 

And  now,  I  pray  thee,  Hetty  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  sugar  eaftenM  vesD, 

Another  dish  of  tea. 

Bat  hear,  alas !  this  mournful  truth. 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown, — 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast, 

As  1  can  gulp  it  down. 

Now  this  is  among  the  pleasures  of  reading  sad  reflectos; 
men  over  their  breakfast,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  TU 
sight  of  what  is  a  tiresome  nothing  to  others,  shall  sugg ea 
to  them  a  hundred  agreeable  recollections  and  specula  era 
There  is  a  tea-cup,  for  example.  "  Well,  what  is  a  tea-cap  " 
a  simpleton  might  cry 5 — "  it  holds  my  tea — that's  aiLM  Yes, 
that's  all  to  you  and  your  poverty-stricken  brass ;  we  scat 
you  are  rich  and  prosperous,  to  make  up  for  it  as  wcL  u 
you  can.  But  to  the  right  tea-drinker,  the  cup,  we  <*e, 
contains  not  only  recollections  of  eminent  brethren  of  ?* 
bohea,  but  the  whole  Chinese  nation,  with  all  its  factor?, 
Lord  Macartney  included ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  Ariosto  sal 
bis  beautiful  story  of  Angelica  and  Medoro  ;  for  Angeba 
was  a  Chinese ;  and  then  collaterally  come  in,  the  Caincs 
neighbours  and  conquerors  from  Tartary,  with  Chaucer*! 

— Story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

and  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  others,  and  the  Jesu 
missionaries,  and  the  Japanese  with  our  friend  Golowm,t3i 
the  Loo  Choo  people,  and  Confucius,  whom  Voltaire  'te 
show  his  learning)  delights  to  call  by  his  proper  native  il- 
lation of  Kong-foo-tsee  (reminding  us  of  Congo  teaC  sas* 
then  we  have  the  Chinese  Tales,  and  Goldsmith's  Cinzen  d 
the  World,  and  Goldsmith  brings  you  back  to  Johnson  agiu- 
and  the  tea-drinkings  of  old  times ;  and  then  we  have  tat 
Rape  of  the  Lock  before  us  with  Belinda  at  breakfast,  ari 
Lady  Wortley  Montague's  tea-table  eclogue,  and  the  dames, 
tic  pictures  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  with  the  pessiim    i 
existing  in  those  times  for  china-ware,  and  Horace  Waipoif . 
who  was  an  old  woman  in  that  respect ;  and,  in  short,  i    I 
thousand  other  memories,  grave  and  gay,  poetical  and  pr_- 
ssical,  all  ready  to  wait  upon  anybody  who  chooses  to  rearf    j 
books,  like  spirits  st  the  command  of  the  book-readeie  d    I 
old,  who  for  the  advantages  they  had  over  the  rest  of  th* 
world,  got  the  title  of  Magicians. 

Yea,  pleasant  and  rich  is  thy  sight,  little  tea-cup  ;'cge 
though,  at  breakfast)  round,  smooth,  and  coloured ;— «*> 
posed  of  delicate  earth, — like  the  earth,  producing  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  men ;  snd  containing  within  thee  thy  L-S 
putian  ocean,  which  we,  after  sending  our  fancy  sailing  over 
it,  past  islands  of  foam  called  "sixpences,"  and  mysasusji 
bubbles  from  below,  will,  giant-like,  engulf; — 

But  hold — there's  a  fly  in. 

Now  why  could  not  this  inconsiderate  monster  of  the  mc 
be  content  with  the  whole  space  of  the  heavens  round  ebost 
him,  but  he  must  needs  plunge  into  this  scalding  pool  ?  Dtt 
he  scent  the  sugar?  or  was  it  a  fascination  of  terrour  umoi 
the  heat?  "Hadst  thou  my  three  kingdoms  to  range  in." 
said  James  the  first  to  a  fly,  "  and  yet  must  needs  get  iota 
my  eye  ?"  It  was  a  good-natured  speech,  and  s  natural  It 
shows  that  the  monarch  did  his  beat  to  get  the  fiy  oat  i 
again ;  at  least  we  hope  so ;  and  therefore  ws  follow  us 
royal  example  in  extricating  the  little  winged  wretch,  sis 
has  struggled  hard  with  his  unavailing  pinions,  snd  ~ 
drenched  and  lax  with  the  soaking. 
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He  is  on  the  dry  dean  cloth.  Is  be  dead?  No: — the 
tea  was  not  so  hot  as  we  supposed  it; — see,  he  gives  a  heave 
of  himself  forward ;  then  endeavours  to  drag  a  leg  up,  then 
another,  then  stops,  and  sinks  down,  saturated  and  overborne 
with  wateriness;  and  assuredly,  from  the  inmost  soul  of 
him,  he  sighs  (if  flies  sigh, — which  we  think  they  must  do 
sometimes,  after  attempting  in  vain,  for  half  an  hour,  to  get 
through  a  pane  of  glass.)  However,  his  sigh  is  as  much 
mixed  with  joy,  as  fright  and  astonishment  and  a  horrible 
hot  bath  can  let  it  be  ;  and  the  heat  has  not  been  too  much 
for  htm ;  a  similar  case  would  have  been  worse  for  one  of 
us  with  our  fleshy  bodies ; — for  see !  after  dragging  himself 
along  the  dry  cloth,  he  is  fairly  on  his  legs :  he  smoothes 
himself,  like  a  cat,  first  on  one  side,  then  the  other,  only 
with  his  legs  instead  of  his  tongue ;  then  rubs  the  legs  to- 
gether, partly  to  disengage  them  of  their  burthen,  and  partly 
as  if  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  escape ;  and  now, 
finally,  opening  his  wings,  (beautiful  privilege  !•  for  all 
wings,  except  the  bat's,  seem  beautiful,  and  a  privilege,  and 
fit  for  envy,)  he  is  off  again  into  the  air,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

He  may  forget  it,  being  an  inconsiderate  and  giddy  fly; 
but  it  is  to  us,  be  it  remembered  by  our  conscience,  that  he 
owes  all  which  he  is  hereafter  to  enjoy.  His  suctions  of 
sugar,  his  flights,  his  dances  on  the  window,  his  children, 
yea,  the  whole  House  of  Fly,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  him 
their  ancestor,  will  be  owing  to  us.  We  have  been  his  pro- 
vidence, his  guardian  angel,  the  invisible  being  that  rescued 
him  without  his  knowing  it  What  shall  we  add,  reader? 
Wilt  thou  laugh,  or  look  placid  and  content, — humble,  and 
yet  in  some  sort  proud  withal,  and  not  consider  it  as  an  un- 
becoming meeting  of  ideas  in  these  our  most  mixed  and  re- 
flective papers, — if  we  argue  from  rescued  flies  to  rescued 
human  beings,  and  take  occasion  to  hope,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  struggling  endeavours  of  such  of  us  as  have  to  wrestle 
with  fault  or  misfortune,  invisible  pity  may  look  down  with 
a  helping  eye  upon  ourselves,  and  that  what  it  is  hu- 
mane to  do  in  the  man,  it  is  divine  to  do  in  that  which  made 
humanity.  ^^_ 

TO  KATE. 

"  The  golden  hoars  on  angel  wings 
Flew  o'er  me." 

O  Kate,  the  world  is  beautiful— 

'Tis  of  a  noble  birth; 
Its  Ruler  is  more  excellent 

Than  sceptred  ones  of  earth ; 
I've  wandered  through  its  gardens  fair, 

I've  sailed  upon  its  sea, 
Yet  never  knew  the  joy  like  those 

Sweet  hours  I  pawed  with  thee. 

I've  heard  the  merry  pipe  breath  out, 

To  bid  the  dance  go  on, 
While  every  face  beamed  joyous,  as 

A  summer's  dewy  morn ; 
And  then  a  smile  of  happiness 

Came  gently  over  me ; 
But,  Kate,  'twas  nothing  like  the  hours, 

The  hours  I  passed  with  thee. 

I've  revelled  'neath  the  free,  blue  sky— 

Upon  the  sloping  hill — 
Amid  the  noblest  works  of  earth — 

fiat  thou  art  nobler  still ; 
And  though  a  score  of  years  have  passed, 

And  made  a  man  of  me, 
Tvo  never  felt  the  joy  like  those 

Sweet  hours  I  passed  with  thee. 

And  oft  when  music's  silver  chord 

Is  touched  to  wailing  strain, 
Sweet  mem'ry  dances  back  to  me— ' 

I'm  with  thee  yet  again ; 
And  then  thy  fancied  presence  drives 

All  shadowy  forms  from  me, 
And,  Kate,  I  seem  once  more  to  pass 

Those  happy  hours  with  thee. 


J.A.S. 


Tin  following  tale  is  from  the  London  Court  Journal — and 
is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  applicable  to  American  as  to 
English  society. 

"  The  gun  seems  to  have  lost  its  attractions  for  you," 
said  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Dalton  to  her  husband,  who  was 
laxity  concluding  a  late  country  breakfast    "  I  really  think 


that  you  have  learned  to  care  almost  as  little  about  your 
game  as  you  do  about  your  wife." — "  My  love,  if  you  wish 
to  be  released  from  my  society  this  or  any  other  morning, 
you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  may  spare  your  hints,"  return, 
ed  Hubert  Dalton,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  look  up 
from  his  toast—"  I  never  hint,  Hubert,"  said  the  lady,  "  and 
there  was  a  time  when  you  needed  no  hints  to  show  proper 
attention  to  me." — "  A  matrimonial  lecture,  begun  in  due 
and  regular  form,"  observed  Hubert,  wtto  voce,  "The 
average  duration  of  these  phenomena  varies  from  half  an 
hour  to  two  hours — they  are  usually  preceded  by  ill-temper, 
and  followed  by "— "The  Honourable  Mr.  Fane,"  an- 
nounced a  servant. — "Ah,  Ernest,"  said  Dalton,  "  you  are 
doubly  welcome.  Have  you  ridden  over  from  the  Abbey 
this  morning  V — "  No,  from  the  colonel's,"  said  Fane,  after 
exchanging  a  very  cordial  greeting  with  Mrs.  Dalton  ;  "  he 
insisted  on  carrying  me  away  from  the  field  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  I  have  only  just  escaped.  All  the  galloping,  hal- 
loaing, and  potations  pottle  deep  in  which  the  dear  colonel 
places  his  great  delight,  have,  you  know,  slight  charms  for 
me.  But,  I  suppose,  to  a  brother  sportsman  I  must  speak 
more  respectfully  of  such  things."— "  Mr.  Dalton  has  ab- 
jured the  order,"  said  the  lady;  •«  and  you  see  him  here  at 
twelve  o'clock  over  dead  birds,  instead  of  hearing  him  in 
the  preserve  after  live  ones." — " I  commend  him  for  remain- 
ing chez  wras,"  said  Ernest  Fane,  with  a  look  at  the  lady 
which  flatly  contradicted  his  words.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
say  that  the  look  was  precisely  returned,  but  it  would  be 
untrue  to  ssy  that  it  was  not  perfectly  appreciated— And 
this  is  the  first  tableau  of  our  little  drama ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  "  getting  up,"  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion that  Mrs.  Dalton  had  once  been  the  belle  of  a  season,  but 
for  four  or  five  years  had  beeg)the  lovely  wife  of  one  of  the 

richest  of  the  gentlemen  of shire.  The  faultless  morning 

costume  in  which  those  somewhat  "  discontented  charms" 
are  arrayed,  needs  no  description.  Her  handsome  husband's 
careless  dress  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  Earnest  Fane  whose 
toilet  has  really  been  the  work  of  the  morning ;  and  yet  how 
simple  appears  that  master-piece  of  art.  But  Ernest  Fane 
is  there  with  a  purpose ;  and  Achilles  would  as  soon  have 
advanced  to  battle  without  the  impenetrable  shield,  as  the 
Honourable  Ernest  would  have  entered  Mrs.  Dalton's  pre- 
sence with  one  fold  of  that  cravat  really  neglected.  Truly, 
greet  men  never  overlook  trifles.  Completeness  is  the  privi- 
lege of  genius— consult  Shskspeare,  and  other  not  unde- 
servedly popular  writers  on  the  subject 


It  is  evening ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Place.Daiton.  Lamps  shine  upon  alabaster  vases : 
the  fire  glows  with  an  intensity  soon  tsught  it  by  autumnal 
mights,  and  the  group  of  the  morning  is  again  formed.  But  in 
the  interval,  Hubert  Dalton  has  galloped  over  many  rough 
miles,  and  Ernest  Fane  has  murmured  out  many  smooth 
meanings.  And  now  Hubert  Dalton  has  subsided  into  that 
easiest  c€  chairs,  and  is  under  suspicion  of  slumber,  not  un- 
confirmed by  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  "  Morning  Post" 
Opposite  to  him  Isabella  reclines  upon  the  downiest  of 
sofas,  but  sleep  has  little  to  do  with  her  repose.  Parting 
those  whom  heaven  has  joined,  is  Ernest  Fane,  but  he  has 
chosen  an  ordinary  chair— his  attitude  is  most  respectful, 
and  he  is  prompt  to  mark  the  slightest  word  or  wish  from 
'the  sofa  on  his  right  Heavy  odds  against  the  easy-chair. — 
The  drama  cannot  exist  without  dialogue.— "  Will  that 
arial  machine  ever  succeed?"  asks  the  lady,  and  pauses  for 
a  reply.  Husbands  and  lovers,  how  is  it  that  ye  hear  with 
such  different  ears?—"  Oh!  a  piece  of  humbug,"  says  Hu- 
bert, from  amid  the  folds  of  Ins  cushions,  and  ceases. 
"  Hardly,"  in  his  turn  remarks  Ernest ;  "  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  ingenious  idea."—"  You  have  seen  it  in  drawings  of 
models,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Dalton?"—"  Never,"  replies  the  wife 
with  a  quiet  smile.  And  thereupon  the  pencil  is  brought 
into  use,  and  this  line  and  that  line,  and  this  wing  and  that 
sail,  are  all  explained  to  the  reclining  beauty  by  the  ready 
hand  and  fluent  tongue  of  the  gentleman  who  leans  over 
her,  and  occasionally  rests  upon  one  knee  by  her  aide  ;  and 
she  half  comprehends,  but  wishes  something  else  explained 
to  her,  and  he  re-explains  so  clearly,  and  in  so  pleasant  a 
voice,  and  seems  more  and  more  pleased  the  more  questions 
she  asks— and  when  her  hand  accidentally  touches  his,  he 
smiles,  and  inquires  whether  she  perfectly  understands  now. 
How  delightful  to  see  so  much  attention  in  a  husband— to 
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tee  that  the  ante-nuptial  petit*  mint  are  still  extended  to 
the  wife.  Alae !  is  it  the  husband  who  ifl  doing  all  this,  or 
is  he  still  nodding  over  the  "  Morning  Post?'  Were  we  a 
judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  we  would  abolish  easy* 
chairs  in  married  life. 

DX 

The  officers  of  her  majesty's — th  regiment  of s,  sta- 
tioned in bury,  doubtless  found  that  ecclesiastical  city 

extremely  dull,  for  there  is  little  in  common  between  sol- 
diers and  canons.  But  why  needed  the  men  of  war  seek 
amusement  in  getting  up  pieces  ?  why  did  they  take  to  pri- 
vate theatricals?  why  did  they  engage  a  London  stage- 
manager,  scene-painters,  carpenters,  and  the  lite  ?  why  did 

they  send  for  pretty  Mrs. and  her  sisters  to  play  the 

female  characters  7  and  why,  oh  why,  did  they  insist  that 
their  oftentimes  hospitable  host,  Mr.  Hubert  Dalton,  and  his 
friend,  the  Hon.  Ernest  Fane,  should  take  part  in  the  ama- 
teur display  ?    Heavy  charges  against  the  — th,  in  addition 

to  the  extortionate  ones  of  the  tradespeople  of bury. — 

Dalton  plunged  into  the  undertaking  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  sportsman,  but  Fane  showed  little  anxiety  to  emulate  his 
friend,  until  the  latter  displayed  some  signs  of  distaste  at 
the  character  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  and  regretted 
that  they  had  not  given  him  something  "  altogether  comic." 
Suddenly  Ernest  seemed  to  feel  regret  that  Dalton  should 
not  have  the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  developments  of  his 
peculiar  talent,  and  exerted  himself  so  strongly,  that  the  de- 
sired alterations  were  made. — The  night  arrived— the  house 
was  crowded  with  the  elite  of  —shire.  So  brilliant  an 
audience  had  never  filled  the  ——bury  "  Temple  of  the 
Drama."  Wonders  had  been  achieved  by  the  Londoners : 
the  little,  dingy  house  had  ton  transformed  into  a  gay  and 
luxurious  private  theatre.  What  with  carpets,  chandeliers, 
and  crimson  cloth,  one  might  have  fancied  one's  self  at  the 

Duke  of 's,  or  at  Lord 's.    The  comedy,  in  which 

neither  of  the  friends  had  a  part,  went  off  sparklingly ;  Mrs. 
— -  and  her  sisters  looked  divinely ;  and  the  applause  was 
loud.  Mrs.  Dalton,  who  sat  in  front  with  a  select  party,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  not  thought  a  mere  play  could  be 
made  so  endurable. — The  curtain  again  rose,  for  the  last  act 
of  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Ernest  Fane  was  the  Edgardo 
of  the  njght.  Exquisitely  conceived  was  the  magnificent 
costume  in  which  he  advanced,  and  admirably  did  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  his  features,  and  the  symmetry  of  his 
slight  but  admirably  moulded  figure  realize  the  idea  of  the 
despairing  lover.  While  his  rich  tenor  voice  gave  forth  the 
liquid  agony  with  which  Rubini  has  rendered  us  all  familiar, 
the  silence  around  was  deep  as  that  of  the  desert ;  but,  as 
the  fatal  steel  was  driven  home,  and  the  soul  parted  upon 
the  last  note,  the  tears  of  half  the  audience  and  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  the  other  half  bore  testimony  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  performance  of  Ernest  Fane.— In  a  time  which 
seemed  to  Isabella  Dalton  about  two  minutes,  and  was  really 
less  than  ten,  the  curtain  rose  once  more,  and  with  a  whoop 
and  a  scream  in  waddled  Hubert  Dalton,  dressed  as  the 
clown  in  a  pantomime— his  cheeks  mottled  with  alternate 
streaks  of  white  and  red  paint,  and  his  face  distorted  into 
a  horrid  grin,  as  a  prelude  to  a  "comic  song"  full  of 
doggerel  rhymes,  which  he  shouted  forth,  regardless  <iif 
time  and  tune,  and  was  rewarded  by  ironical  titters  from 
the  gallery,  into  which  the  servants  of  the  audience  had  been 
admitted.  Isabella  Dalton  did  not  laugh. — The  odds  against 
the  easy-chair  are  heavier  and  heavier ;  but  we  must  hope 
for  the  best 

rv. 

u  Yam  in  town  nets,  Fane  !**  and  the  wondering  speaker 
actually  recoiled  with  surprise,  and  in  the  act  trampled 
down  a  thriving  colony  of  the  weeds  which,  as  usual 
at  such  a  time,  were  sprouting  beneath  the  flag-stones  of 
St.  James's^treet— "  Your  gestures  are  rather  theatrical, 
Sydney,*  replied  Fane,  quietly ;  M  and  I  congratulate  you 
that  there  is  no  human  eye  but  my  own  within  many  miles 
distance.  "  But  explain,  expound,  expatiate— such  things 
cannot  be  without  our  special  wonder."— •*  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  matter.  I  am  in  town  for  a  couple  of  days 
to  make  some  arrangements,  after  which  I  shall  return  to 
the  country."—'*  Very  explanatory.  I  should  have  no  right 
to  ask  under  other  circumstances ;  but  when  a  man  meets 
another  in  St  James's-street  on  Christmas-day,  all  ceremony 
ends,  and  in  the  name  of  decency  he  demands  reasons,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it"—"  I  have  no  objection  to  do  homage  to 


public  morals  to  the  extent  of  assuring  you  that  I  came  cp 
to  see  a  dilatory  coach-builder,  and  having  seen  him,  I  am 
on  the  wing  again."—"  And  what  is  the  carriage  forr*— 
"  For  the  continent."—"  For  whom  ?"— >■  For  me."—"  Yos 
will  not  travel  alone — who  is  your  companion  ?  Remember, 
public  morals  demand  this  explanation." — M  A  lady.*— 
••  Your  wifef — "  I  don't  know — at  all  events,  not  yours. 
Adieu.*— Mr.  Sydney,  not  precisely  seeing  bis  way  to  the 
result  of  all  this,  went  to  his  club,  and  with  much  paws  m* 
dited  a  paragraph,  which  was  so  worded  as  to  mean  that  the 
Hon.  Ernest  Fane  was  about  to  be  married,  or  to  rraveU  or 
to  elope,  or  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  escape  one.  And  this  com. 
position  he  sent  to  the  rooming  newspapers ;  and  when  it 
appeared,  people  were  almost  as  wise  as  they  were  before. 


Now,  were  we  narrating  a  Parisian  scandal,  we  might  de- 
note in  three  words  the  direction  taken  by  two  spirits  «*  woke 
could  appreciate  one  another."  But,  fortunately,  we  are 
tracing  a  passage  in  the  life  of  an  English  lady— an  Engine 
wife ;  a  being  who,  though  she  sometimes  provokes  those 
who  deserve  it,  recollects  that  there  are  two  such  words  as 
duty  and  religion.  And  perhaps  if  some  husbands  presumes 
less  upon  their  certainty  that  such  recollection  would  take 
place,  it  might  be  as  welL  But  this  en  jMrasesjf.  Proceed 
we  with  our  story.— It  is  the  Christmas  week,  and  Ernest 
Fane  has  rejoined  the  owners  of  Place-Dalton.  Curious 
conversations  have  taken  place  between  them  and  himself, 
and  even  more  interesting  dialogues  between  him  and  Isa- 
bella. But  we  have  not  the  unlimited  space  for  fine  draw, 
ing  which  the- Parisian  feuilletonist  is  permitted  to  occupy, 
and  in  lieu  of  recording  twenty  of  these  latter  interviews, 
we  shall  immortalize  but  one. — "  But  to  ask  me  to  leave  my 
home— M— "A  happier  home  awaits  you,  dearest,"— 
"  My  reputation "—"What  is  the  world's  gossip  com- 
pared to  happiness,  my  adored  7"—"  My  husband,  who 

is *— «  Careless,  brutal,  a  fool,  my  beloved  one."—"  T\x 

uncertainty  of  your  love  enduring—" — "It  will  end  bat 
with  life,  my  soul." — "  Perhaps  deceiving  me  at  thk  mo- 
ment*— u  Not  for  worlds,  idol  of  my  heart"—'*  And  how 
are  we  to  go." — "  I  have  a  post-chaise  in  the  bye-road,  re. 
lays  are  secured  all  the  way  to  town — there  a  Inxurioes 
travelling-chariot  awaits  you,  and  then—" — "  And  bow 
are  we  to  live — you  have  often  said  that  you  have  nothing 
but  a  younger  son's  fortune." — '*  But  you,  star  of  my  destiny, 
you  have  a  separate  income,  on  which— * — "  How  do 
you  know  that?" — "I  have  read  your  aunt's  will,  my 

own  Isabel,  and  I  know " — «♦  But  have  yon  read  her 

eleventh  codicil?"—"  Why— what  is  that  ?n— M  It  provides 
that  if  I — she  was  a  Methodist— that  if  I  ever — she  had 
strange  ideas — that  if  I  ever — in  short,  if  I  ever  did  mvf- 
thing  of  this  kind,  the  money  was  to  go  to  a  distant  relation, 
and  so—" — M  Ah ! — hm — ta ! — On  second  thoughts,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  I  think  we  may  as  well  join  oar  friend 
Hubert  in  the  next  room." — "  Isabella,"  said  Mr.  Daltoo, 
coming  forward,  "you  have  played  your  part  admirably. 
Mr.  Fane,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  if  your  travelling  ar- 
rangements were  thrown  away — you  understand  me?  I 
detest  scenes  and  scandal  7" — The  husband  and  the  lover 
exchanged  courteous  bows,  and  the  Hon.  Ernest  Fane  de- 
parted, whether  rejoicing  or  not  may  perhaps  be  a  Christ, 
mas  riddle.  And  Hubert  Dalton  avowed  mat  he  had  learned 
a  lesson,  which  it  seemed  an  odd  thing  for  him  to  do  in  the 
Christmas  holidays.  He  spoke  the  truth,  however,  and  he 
now  sleeps  much  less  in  his  wife's  drawing-room,  answers 
her  questions  civilly,  and  usually  abstains  from  making  him. 
self  publicly  ridiculous.  Mrs.  Dalton  has,  therefore,  less 
opportunity  of  contrasting  her  husband's  neglect  with  the 
attentions  of  others,  and  though,  as  she  said,  she  u  never 
hints,"  it  is  possible  that  a  quiet  suggestion  or  two  may  be 
gained  from  our  Christmas  story. 


MODERN  FRENCH  NOYELISTa 

ALFRED  DB  MT7SSET. 

Although  this  writer  holds  a  high  place  amongst  the 
modern  novelists  of  France,  his  productions  are  all  more  cr 
leas  imbued  with  the  prevailing  errour  of  the  day.  He  views 
human  life  and  human  nature  in  the  most  unfavourable  light 
possible.  Every  event  which  he  narrates,  and  every  cha- 
racter which  he  portrays,  is  marked  by  a  fixed  determination 
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of  thinking  ill  of  himself,  and  making  his  readers  think  ill  of 
human  life  and  human  nature.  Now,  the  state  of  man  is  by  no 
means  so  superlatively  gloomy  as  all  this  implies ;  its  weals 
and  its  woes,  its  pains  and  its  pleasures,  are  much  more 
equally  balanced  than  Alfred  de  Musset  would  have  us  sup- 
pose ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
the  mass  still  believe  in  the  existence  of  virtue  in  woman 
and  honour  in  man.  This  mania  of  regarding  life  as  a  melo- 
drama of  crime  and  misery  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  dissatis- 
faction so  prevalent  amongst  the  members  of  "la  jeune 
France."  Bom  and  reared  amidst  the  warlike  din  of  the  last 
days  of  the  empire,  the  present  generation  has  been  nurtured 
with  one  sole  idea— that  of  military  glory ;  it  became  their 
day-dream  of  happiness,  their  type  of  fame,  and  the  main 
and  sole  object  of  their  hearts'  ambition.  With  such  feel- 
ings, vague  hut  all-engrossing,  fermenting  in  their  young 
minds,  with  hands  outstretched  to  grasp  the  bauble  they 
imagined  within  their  reach,  the  Restoration  took  place,  and 
dashed  their  cherished  cup  of  hope  to  the  ground.  Their 
reign  of  glory  gave  way  to  the  reign  of  priesthood ;  and  the 
one  fell  blow  which  dissipated  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of 
"  the  wonder-working  hero  of  his  age,"  put  an  end  also  to 
the  glowing  aspirations  of  the  myriad  of  young  hearts  beating 
within  the  colleges  of  France.  The  children,  who  bad  been 
looking  forward  to  all  the  importance  and  fascinations  of  a 
military  career  with  perhaps  "  un  baton  de  Marechal  au 
bout,"  were  suddenly  doomed  to  sink  their  ambition  in  the 
sphere  prescribed  to  the  black-coated  lawyers,  priests  and 
diplomatists.  It  would  almost  seem  that  this  quick  reversion 
from  the  rod  coat  of  the  soldier  to  the  staid  garment  of  the 
civilian  had  cast  its  gloomy  shadow  over  the  character  of 
their  minds,  and  that  this  first  and  general  disappointment, 
ao  universally  felt  by  the  rising  generation  of  France,  was 
destined  to  exercise  an  all-powerful  influence  both  upon 
their  arts  and  their  literature.  The  fact  is,  that  there  exists 
in  France  a  general  disposition  to  view  everything  in  the 
worst  possible  light— a  morbid  state  of  mind,  which  has 
given  rise  to  that  half  satirical,  half  hypochondriacal  school 
of  literature,  at  the  head  of  which  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  deserves  to  be  placed. 

Alfred  de  Musset  is  a  young  man  of  good  family,  and  an 
habitue*  of  the  fashionable  and  literary  salons  of  Paris.  His 
reputation  m  of  a  tlireefold  nature,  and  he  is  equally  well 
known  as  a  gallant,  a  poet,  and  a  novelist  Before  he  made 
himself  remarkable  in  the  world  of  letters,  he  had  acquired 
no  small  degree  of  celebrity  from  his  liaison  with  a  woman, 
not  less  celebrated  for  her  literary  talent  than  notorious  for 
the  extreme  laisser  aller  of  her  conduct.  He  was  the  first 
man  who  created  in  the  bosom  of  Georges  Sand  any  feel- 
ing deep  enough  to  pass  current  for  love.  De  Musset  was 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  quitted  home, 
country,  and  friends,  to  accompany  this  extraordinary  woman 
to  Italy. 

They  started  together  on  their  pedestrian  journey  to  the 
land  of  poetry  and  art  Both  were  accoutred  in  blouses  and 
straw  hats,  a  knapsack  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  cigar  in  the 
mouth.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Sand, 
those  of  her  companion  were  imbued  with  all  the  illusions 
and  fervour  of  youth.  His  love  for  her  was  akin  to  idolatry, 
and  the  immense  power  of  her  unequalled  genius,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  perhaps,  justified  such  a  sentiment  After  a 
long  journey,  embellished  by  the  poetry  of  the  one,  and  by 
the  rich,  warm  feelings  of  the  other,  they  reached  Venice. 
The  day  after  their  arrival,  Alfred  de  Musset  was  attacked 
by  a  brain  fever,  which  soon  brought  him  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave.  No  words  can  describe  the  devoted  tender- 
ness with  which  the  companion  of  his  journey  nursed  and 
tended  him ;  but,  strange  to  say,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his 
delirium,  he  loaded  her  with  the  harshest  and  most  brutal 
imprecations.  Every  term  of  the  most  unqualified  contempt 
—every  expression  of  the  strongest  and  most  unmitigated 
disgust,  was  heaped  upon  her  by  the  man  who  had  adored 
her  when  in  a  state  of  sanity.  There  is  certainly  no  rea- 
soning upon  the  vagaries  of  human  nature.  Such  language 
on  the  part  of  De  Musset  might  have  been  either  a  proof 
of  the  second  sight  which  some  persons  have  attributed  to 
the  insane  and  to  the  dying,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
mere  ravings  of  delirium.  His  companion,  nevertheless, 
justified  his  revilings  whilst  he  was  on  what  then  seemed 
bis  bed  of  deaths—she  deceived  him.  De  Musset  recover- 
ed;  and,  with  returning  health  and  reason,  bis  love  re- 
sumed its  pristine  ardour  and  devotion.    He  loved  her  too 


well  not  to  detect,  at  one  glance,  her  treachery.  Maddened 
by  grief,  and  broken  by  ill  health,  he  returned  to  Paris  with 
the  firm  determination  of  never  seeing  her  more.  It  is  to 
Alfred  de  Musset  that  many  of  Sand's  exquisite  "  Lettree 
d'un  Voyageur"  are  addressed.  She  often  repeats  in  them 
how  truly  she  had  loved  him,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  betrayed  him— a  strange  paradox,  by  the  by, 
and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
strange  being  who  advanced  it  She  came  to  Paris,  and 
they  saw  each  other  again ;  but  this  second  meeting  only 
served  to  drive  them  wider  asunder,  and  to  destroy  the  last 
illusions  of  De  Musset  "  Les  Confessions  d'un  Enfant  de 
Siecle"  were  'written  while  he  was  writhing  under  the  an- 
guish caused  by  his  mistress's  faithlessness,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  contents  is  therefore  strongly  imbued  with  the 
violence  of  personal  feeling. 

Although  these  celebrated  "  confessions"  assume  the  form 
of  a  novel,  they  are  evidently,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  a 
narrative  of  the  author's  own  life.  The  treachery  of  a  heroine 
is  the  pivot  upon  which  revolve  all  the  events  of  the  story. 
She  is  shown  up  to  the  reader  in  every  form  that  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  mad  with  passion,  could  depict ;  now,  under 
the  appearance  of  the  light,  heartless  woman  of  the  world— 
now,  with  all  the  tranquil  homith  charm  of  virtue— and  then, 
again,  under  the  bright,  dazzling  colours  of  the  courtezan. 
No  details,  however  cynical,  are  omitted.  The  author 
seems  to  have  traced  his  thoughts  as  they  presented  them- 
selves in  rapid  succession  to  his  own  mind,  with  all  their 
native  singularity  of  contrast,  height  of  colouring,  and  crudity 
of  expression.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  to  be  admired  in 
this  workxrf  Monsieur  de  Musset*s;  but  there  is  something 
too  nearly  akin  to  indelicacy  in  exposing  to  the  public  gaze 
the  private  feelings  and  thoughts  which  recur  constantly 
during  the  course  of  the  narrative,  for  me  to  award  to  it 
unqualified  praise. 

Alfred  de  Musset  has  since  published  several  tales,  re- 
markable for  their  graceful  vivacity  and  lively  interest  "  Le 
fils  du  Titien,"  "  Frederic  et  Bernerette,  and  "  Croisillies," 
were  each  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  the  reading  world. 
His  " chef-d'oeuvre" is,  however,  "Les  deux  Maitresses;" 
the  object  of  which  little  tale  is  to  prove  (no  very  difficult 
thing,  by  the  bye)  the  possibility  of  being  in  love  with  two 
different  women  at  the  same  time.  The  author  has  certain- 
ly done  his  best,  as  well  by  example  as  precept,  to  esta- 
blish both  the  advantage  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  "state 
of  the  heart"  The  character  of  the  hero,  Valentin,  is  ad- 
mirably drawn:  the  two  heroines  are  charming; — the  one, 
an  elegant  Marchioness  of  the  Faubourg  St  fionore ;  and 
the  other,  a  fascinating  young  widow,  whose  worldly  position, 
if  not  her  graces  of  mind  and  person,  is  greatly  beneath  that 
of  her  aristocratic  rival  Hie  straggle  which  takes  place  in 
the  heart  of  Valentin  between  the  twin  passions  is  extreme, 
ly  well  depicted.  It  is  but  of  short  duration,  however : 
unlike  Mecheath,  he  does  not  say,  "  How  happy  could  I 
be  with  either,  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away,"  but  he  se- 
riously sets  about  loving  them  equally  well.  This  lasts  until 
one  fine  day  the  Marchioness,  by  her  cspriciousness,  loses 
ground,  and  Valentin  transfers  her  half  of  his  heart  to  the 
widow,  whom  he  marries. 

In  bis  own  country,  De  Musset  is  generally  more  esteem- 
ed as  a  poet  than  a  novelist  His  poetical  works  are,  how- 
ever, with  some  exceptions,  exceedingly  unequal,  a  defect 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prodigious  facility  with 
which  he  writes  verse.  Not  long  since,  at  Madame  Emile 
de  Girardini's,  a  warm  discussion  was  going  on  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  translation  from  the  German,  by  Lamartine,  of 
"Le  Chant  du  Rhin."  Some  maintained  it  to  be  good, 
upon  the  principle  that  whatever  came  from  such  a  poet 
must  be  good.  The  thing  itself  was  as  weak  and  insipid 
as  possible,  sod  De  Musset  vowed  it  was  so ;  and  that  he 
himself  would  write  off  a  much  better  version  of  the  patriotic 
hymn  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  fair  hostess  immedi- 
ately took  him  at  his  word ;  and  leading  him  up  stairs  to  her 
boudoir,  spread  before  him  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  cigar,  de- 
claring, that  there  he  should  remain  in  durance  vile  until 
such  time  as  he  had  redeemed  his  pledge.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  hour,  Alfred  de  Musset  had  written  his 
"  Chant  du  Rhm,"  which  on  the  following  day  appeared  in 
a  feuilleton  of  the  "Presse;"  and  nothing  could  be  more 
true  to  the  original  than  his  version  of  the  famous  war-song ; 
its  impetuous  patriotism  is  thrilling  to  a  degree  that  cannot 
be  imagined.    The  publication  of  this  singular  impromptu 
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added  greatly  to  the  fame  of  its  author.  For  my  part, 
however,  I  like  Alfred  de  Muaset  better  as  a  novellfet  than 
t>  poet ;  and  if  he  would  but  divest  his  writings  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  cynical  tone  of  the  regency,  he  might  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  superiour  writers  of  Ms  day. 


THE  BREVIARY  FOR  ODD  MOMENTS. 

When  books  were  scarcer  and  scholars  given  to  longer  in- 
cubation, a  pocket  companion  called  a  Go-wtth-mr,  was 
the  fashion — ( Vade-mecum*  if  you  like  it  better  in  Latin.) 
It  was  commonly  a  favourite  author,  sometimes  a  volume  of 
maxims,  oftener  yet  a  book  of  devotion.  The  monks  pro- 
fess to  entertain  themselves  in  all  odd  hours  and  quiet  places 
with  their  pocket  breviary — the  concentrated  and  vital  es- 
sence of  missal  and  prayer-book.  We  liked  better,  in  our 
youth,  (Heaven  assoil  us !)  a  self-compiled  breviary  of  be- 
loved poetry — a  book  half  scrap,  half  manuscript,  picked 
from  newspapers  and  copied  from  readings — and,  in  a 
protracted  youth,  (enriched  with  a  most  plentiful  lack  of 
anything-to-do,)  we  stuck  together,  with  pin  and  paste,  sun- 
dry consecutive  volumes  which  had  their  consecutive  day. 
Various  were  their  uses !  There  have  occurred  deserts,  in 
our  travels  through  most  of  our  loves  and  friendships,  which 
could  only  bo  pleasantly  crossed  in  the  company  of  such 
caravans  of  poetry.  There  have  been  thoughts  born  with- 
out words  to  them,  aptly  fitted  to  a  vehicle  by  this  varied 
repository.  We  have  been  fed  through  many  a  famine  of 
hope,  supplied  through  many  a  drought  of  tears  and  memory, 
by  these  timely  resources.  We  have  them  yet  The  longer 
poems  we  are  giving  to  our  friends  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Rococo.  The  shorter  ones  we  purpose  giving  in  the  Mirror, 
or  possibly  in  a  sort  of  mosaic  Extra — imparting  thus,  piece- 
meal, the  whole  of  our  Breviary  or  Idlexsss.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  possible,  we  may  give  something  yon  have  seen 
before,  but  that  will  not  happen  ofteu— for  we  have  fre- 
quented most  the  least  known  shelves  of  libraries,  and  loved 
most  the  least-famed  authors.  Here  is  a  stray  passage  upon 
roeee  ; — (but  we  don't  give  you  the  best  first !) 

**  We  are  blushing  roses,  bending  with  our  fulness, 

Midst  our  close-copp'd  sister-buds  warming  the  green  coolness. 

Whatsoever  beauty  wears,  when  it  reposev- 

Blush,  and  bosom,  and  sweet  breath,— took  a  shape  in  roses. 

Hold  one  of  us  lightly ; — see  from  what  a  slender 

Stalk  we  bow  in  heavy  blooms,  and  roundness  rich  and  tender : 

Know  you  not  our  only  vital  flower, — the  human  ? 

Loveliest  weight  on  lightest  foot,  joy-abundant  woman  ?" 

What  we  like  about  that  is  the  well-contrived  entangle- 
ments compelling  you  to  stop  and  re-read  it,  and  so  find  a 
new  beauty — like  the  wheel  of  your  carriage  coming  off 
amid  scenery  you  are  travelling  through  too  rapidly.  And 
here  follows  another  bit  of  the  same  kind  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  a  different  author: 

Ob!  thou  dull  flower,  here  silently  dying: 
And  wilt  thou  never,  then, — never  i 


Thy  colour  or  perfume  ? 
Alas !  and  but  last  night  I  saw  thee  lying 
Upon  the  whitest  bosom  in  the  world, 
And  now  thy  crimson  leaves  are  parch'd  and  curlM. 

Is  it  that  Love  hath,  with  bis  fiery  breath, 

Blown  on  thee,  until  thou  wast  lain  to  perish, 

(Love  whoso  strives  to  cherish,) 
And  is  the  bound  so  slight  'tween  life  and  death— 

A  step  but  from  the  temple  to  the  tomb  ? 

Oh !  where  hath  fled  thy  beauty,  where  $y  bloom  ? 
For  me,  last  night  I  envied  thee  thy  place, 

So  near  a  heart  which  1  may  never  gain, 

And  now,  perhaps,  in  pain, 
Thou'rt  losing  all  thy  fragrance,  all  thy  grace ; 

And  yet  it  was  enough  for  thee  to  he 

On  her  breast  for  a  moment,  and  then  die.'* 

And  now  we  will  give  yeu  something  in  a  more  homely 
Wit  equally  poetical  vein,  on  the  HAmwEss  of  Hoitt : — 


Like  a  thing  in  the  desert,  alone  in  its  glee, 
I  make  a  small  house  seem  an  empire  to  aae ; 
Like  a  bird  in  the  forest,  whose  world  is  its  neat, 
My  house  is  my  all,  and  the  centre  of  rest. 
Let  ambition  stretch  over  the  world  at  a  stride. 
Let  the  restless  go  rolling  away  with  the  tide, 
1  look  on  life's  pleasures  as  follies  at  beet. 
And,  like  sunset,  feel  calm  when  I'm  going  to  rest. 

I  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  dark  winter's  night, 

While  the  cat  cleans  her  face  with  her  foot  in  delight. 

And  the  winds  all  a  cold,  with  rode  clatter  and  dm. 

Shake  the  windows  like  robbers  who  want  to  get  in ; 

Or  else,  from  the  cold  to'  be  hid  and  away. 

By  the  bright  burning  fire  see  my  children  at  play. 

Making  houses  of  cards,  or  a  coach  of  a  chair. 

While  1  sit  enjoying  their  happiness  there ! 

I  walk  round  the  orchard  on  sweet  i 

And  rub  the  perfume  from  the  black-currant  I 

Which,  like  a  geranium,  when  touched,  leaves  e  i 

That  lad'slove  and  sweet-briar  can  hardly  excel. 

I  watch  the  plants  grow,  all  begemmed  with  the  shower, 

That  glitter  like  pearls  in  a  sunshiny  boor  ; 

And  hear  the  pet  robin  just  whistle  a  tune. 

To  cheer  the  lone  hedger  when  labour  is  done. 

Joys  come  like  the  grass  m  the  field,  springing  there, 
Without  the  mere  toil  of  attention  or  care; 
They  come  of  themselves,  like  a  star  in  the  sky, 
And  the  brighter  they  shine  when  the  cloud  passes  by. 
I  wish  for  but  little  and  find  it  all  there, 
Where  peace  gives  its  (siih  to  the  home  of  the  here ; 
Who  would  else,  overcome  by  her  fears,  ran  away 
From  the  shade  of  the  flowers  and  the  breeze  of  the  day. 

Oh,  the  out-of-door  blessings  of  leisure  for  me ! 
Health,  riches,  and  joy  ! — it  includes  them  all  three. 
There  peace  comes  to  me,— I  have  faith  in  her  smile,— 
She's  my  playmate  in  leisure,  my  comfort  in  toil ; 
There  the  short  pasture-grass  hides  the  lark  in  its  nest, 
Though  scarcely  so  high  as  the  grasshopper's  breast; 
And  there  its  moss  ball  hides  the  wild  honey  bee, 
And  there  joy  in  plenty  grows— riches  for  me  ! 

Far  away  from  the  world,  its  delusions  and  snarco 
Whose  words  are  but  breath,  and  its  breathing  bat  cares,— 
Where  trouble  *s  sown  thick  as  the  dews  of  the  snore, 
One  can  scarce  set  a  foot  without  meeting  a  thorn. 
There  are  some  view  the  world  as  a  lightly-thrown  ball, 
There  are  some  look  on  cities  like  stones  in  e  wail- 
Nothing  more.    There  are  others,  Ambition's  proud  heirs, 
Of  whom  1  have  neither  the  courage  nor  < 


So  I  sit  on  my  bench,  or  enjoy  in  the  shade, 
My  toil  as  a  pastime,  while  using  the  spade ; 
My  fancy  is  free  in  her  pleasure  to  stray, 
Making  voyages  round  the  whole  world  in  a  day. 
I  gather  home-comforts  where  cares  never  grew, 
like  manna,  the  heavens  rain  down  with  the  dew. 
Till  I  see  the  tired  hedger  bend  wearily  by. 
Then  like  a  tired  bird  to  my  corner  1  fly. 

And  so  ends  to-day'e  lesson. 
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JVcis-ftr*,  MrmmrflL 
The  Vesuvius  of  new  books  has  naturally  its  Pompeii,  ib 
which  merit,  among  other  things,  is  buried  quietly  under  the 
cinders  and  remains  long  trodden  over  and  forgotten.  Upon  the 
excavations  and  disinterments  in  this  city  of  literary  oblivion 
is  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  the  New  Mirror  project  of  a 
Library  of  favourite  authors,  and  perhaps  the  meet  interest- 
ing of  its  restorations  to  light,  as  yet,  is  the  delicious  poem  by 
Choly,  "  The  Augel  of  the  World.*'  I  hardly  think  there 
are  ten  people  in  the  United  States  who  know  this  aweet 
book,  though  it  is  founded  on  the  same  Eastern  fable  as 
Moore's  '<  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and,  to  my  thinking,  a 
finer  expansion  of  that  splendid  story.  Byron's  m  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  and  the  two  poems  just  named  are  ail  founded 
on  this  same  tradition,  and  it  is  curious  to  read  them  with  a 
view  to  comparison,  and  see  of  what  varieties  of  combina- 
tion the  kaleidoscope  of  genius  is  capable.  Byron  makes  his 
the  vehicle  of  his  audacious  defiance  towards  sacred  things, 
while  Moore's  is  all  love  and  flowers,  perfume  and  gems. 
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CroIy*8  is  more  a  poem  of  strong  human  passion  and  charac- 
ter, and  comes  home  more  to  the  human  "  business  and 
bosom.**  It  is  written  (the  latter)  with  wonderful  splen- 
dour of  diction  and  imagery.  Few  poetical  works  will  be 
more  popular  in  this  country,  I  think — profoundly  as  it  has 
slept  in  Lethe  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Croly  is  a  clergy- 
man, (the  Rev.  George,)  and,  having  a  fat  living  from  the 
Church  of  England,  his  Pegasus  has  never  been  in  hack 
harness,  and,  I  think,  shows  the  ease  of  pasture-gambol  m 
his  verse. 

Tammany  Hall  is  graced  to-day  with  a  showy  transpa- 
rency representing  a  huge  owl  sitting  in  a  Gothic  window, 
and  a  Latin  motto  beneath,  declaring  that  "  the  countenance 
is  the  index  of  the  mind.*'  I  cannot  see,  by  the  morning 
papers,  any  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  club  whose 
celebration  comes  off  under  these  ominous  auspices ;  but 
if  it  be  a  physiognomical  society,  as  the  motto  would  purport, 
they  have  chosen  well.  It  were  a  good  symbol  also  for  a 
club  of  "  minions  of  the  moon,"  if  they  were  less  fond  of  a 
lark — better  Etill  for  a  society  of  poets,  if  poets  were  ever 
(which  is  doubtful)  fond  of  poetical  society.  It  is  the  poet's 
cue  to  look  wise  and  say  little,  to  get  his  victual  by  night, 
to  differ  altogether  in  his  habits,  as  owls  do,  from  birds  of 
other  feather.    Virgil,  indeed,  makes  the  owl  a  poet: 

"  And  oft  the  owl  with  rueful  song  complained 
From  the  house-top,*  drawing  long  doleful  tunes." 

A  copy  of  the  Life  of  Franklin,  by  Mr.  Spaxxs,  which  is 
just  now  about  to  be  issued,  lies  before  me— one  of  the  clean, 
handsome  Library  editions  for  which  the  Boston  presses 
deserve  so  much  credit  It  contains  the  autobiography  of 
Franklin  from  the  original  copy ;  and,  touching  this,  Mr. 
Sfa&ks  gives,  in  his  preface,  some  new  information: 

"  He  (Franklin)  began  to  write  it  in  England  as  early  as  the 
year  1771,  and  from  time  to  time  he  made  such  additions  as 
bis  leisure  would  permit.  While  he  was  in  France,  as  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  he  showed  a  copy 
of  it  to  some  of  his  friends  there,  and  one  of  them,  M.  Le  Veil- 
lard,  translated  it  into  French.  Not  loo*;  after  Dr.  Franklin's 
death,  this  French  translation  appeared  from  the  Peris  press. 
It  was  then  re-translated  by  some  unknown  but  skilful  hand 
into  English,  and  published  in  London ;  and  this  re  translation 
is  the  life  of  Franklin  which  has  usually  been  circulated  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  of  which  numerous 
editions  have  been  printed.  And,  even  to  this  day,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  read  and  to  be  quoted  by  respectable  writers  as 
if  it  were  the  author's  original  work ;  although  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  translation  is  expressly  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition,  and  although  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
autobiography  was  published  from  the  original  manuscript  by 
Franklin's  grandson.  In  the  present  volume  it  is  printed  from 
the  genuine  copy.  Notes  have  been  added  to  illustrate  some 
parts,  and  ihe  whole  is  divided  into  chapters  of  suitable  length, 
for  the  convenience  of  readers." 

Professor  Baoasoir,  whose  lectures  are  **  going  on"  and 
atfll  to  •*  come  off,*  draws  a  very  attractive  picture  in  his 
advertised  prospectus.  "  The  lectures,'*  he  says,  "  will  be 
comparatively  free,  an  admission  of  twenty-five  cents  only 
being  required.**  For  this,  among  many  other  things,  he 
promises  that  "  a  key  shall  be  given  to  the  connexion  of 
natural  and  spiritual  things  by  which  all  mysteries  may  be 
explained  !*'  "  The  true  source  of  our  ideas  on  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  will  be  explained,  together  with  the  true 
principles  of  taste  and  criticism.**  "  The  French  baquety  or 
grand  mesmeric  reservoir,  will  be  exhibited,  and  minerals, 
vegetables,  animals,  and  several  persons  at  a  time  magne- 
tized ;  the  German  rotary  magnetic  machine  for  similar 
purposes ;  also  three  or  four  hundred  engravings  pertaining 
to  physiology,  Ate.  and  each  auditor  furnished  with  them 
gratuitously,  with  the  evening  programme ;  also  several  hun- 
dred  paintings,  (many  expressly  imported  from  London,)  to 


*  Probably  not  called  an  attic  in  Virgil's  time. 


illustrate  the  subjects  of  mineralogy,  botany,  natural  history, 
and  astronomy.  A  common  rose  will  be  shown,  as  de- 
veloping from  the  bud  to  full  bloom,  appearing  four  or  five 
feet  high,  in  all  its  glory ;  a  butterfly  in  the  same  manner 
several  feet  square,  passing  through  its  three  stages  of  de- 
velopment ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  heavens, 
to  wit,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars."  As  a  list  of  articles  to 
be  had  for  twenty-five  cents,  I  think  you  will  allow  the 
Professor's  advertisement  to  be  worthy  of  statistical  preser- 
vation. 

The  girdle  put  around  the  earth  by  the  English  is,  to  my 
mind,  bss  powerfully  figured  forth  in  their  drum-beat  (so 
finely  alluded  to  by  Webjter)  than  in  the  small  colonial, 
looking  newspaper— the  same  article,  whether  it  come  from 
the  pagodas  of  India  or  the  snows  of  Canada,  the  sheep- 
hills  of  New  South  Wales,  or  the  plantations  of  the  Bermu- 
das. By  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Auton  Palmer,  Esq. 
(who  does  business  with  arms  as  long  as  the  world's  axis, 
and  has  correspondences  and  exchanges  newspapers  with 
every  corner  of  the  globe)  I  have  by  me,  at  this  moment  a 
file  of  English  Papers  published  at  the  seat  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  Delhi,  and  another  published  at  Bermuda.  You 
would  think  them  all  edited  by  the  same  man  and  supplied  by 
the  same  contributors.  They  are  filled  principally,  of  course, 
with  old  English  news,  but  the  Delhi  paper  (only  ninety 
days  from  the  heart  of  Hindostan  !)  has  some  strictures  on 
Lady  Sale  and  her  book,  which  show  she  is  not  to  be  a 
heroine  without  the  usual  penalty  of  envy  and  malice.  An 
officer-contributor  to  the  Gazette  says : 

u  We  were  nearly  as  much  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for 
Lady  Sale's  book  as  the  good  folks  of  England,  though  the 
secret  of  its  origin  was  here  better  known.  It  would  beamus- 
ing  to  print,  in  parallel  columns,  the  opinions  on  her  produc- 
tion given  by  the  press  of  India  and  England;  cost  a  dire,  of 
those  who  know  what  they  are  writing  about  and  those  who 
do  not.  lam  safe  in  asserting  that,  for  every  eulogium  her 
ladyship  has  received  in  England,  she  has  got  at  least  one  set 
down  in  India." 

The  same  writer  says,  in  another  part  of  his  letter  : 

"  We  look  forward  to  the  notice  of  our  Scinde  doings  in  Eng- 
land. Let  not  the  profit  of  the  acquisition  blind  you  to  the 
iniquity.  Our  late  dealings  with  that  country  commenced  in 
perfidy,  and  went  on  in  blood  and  rapine.  May  they  not  end 
m  retribution !" 


PYRAMIDS  AND  PAWNBROKERS 
We  have  commonly  two  sweet  hours  of  idleness  in  the 
afternoon — two  hours  that  are  the  juice  of  our  much- 
squeezed  twenty-four  hours— two  hours  that  (to  borrow  a 
simile  from  the  more  homely  and  toothsome  days  of  author- 
ship) are  u  as  sweet  as  a  pot  of  lambative  electuary  with  a 
stick  of  liquorish."    At  four  o'clock, 

"  Taking  our  hat  in  our  hand,  a  remarkably  requisite  practice,'* 

(Southey.) 

we  button  our  coat  over  our  resignation,  (synonym  for  din- 
ner,) and  with  some  pleasant  errand  that  has  been  laid  aside 
for  such  opportunity,  stroll  forth.  It  is  sometimes  to  an  ar- 
tist's room,  sometimes  to  a  print-shop,  sometimes  to  an  un- 
explored street,  sometimes  to  look  off*  upon  the  Bay,  or  take 
a  ride  in  an  omnibus— now  and  then  to  refresh  our  covetous 
desires  at  Tiffany's.  We  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  a 
passion  for  pawnbrokery,  and  taking  the  precaution  to  leave 
our  little  pocket-money  at  home,  we  have  tampered  with 
exploring  and  price-asking  in  these  melancholy  museums  of 
heart-ache. 

"  Twiddling"  our  pen,  this  morning,  (as  Leigh  Hunt  re- 
presents Apollo  doing  with  a  sunbeam,)  we  fell  to  speculat- 
ing on  what  it  was  that  made  us  think,  whether  we  would 
or  no,  of  the  pyramids !  This  is  last-page-day,  and  we  had 
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forty  things  to  write  about,  bat  there  I— there  I  ("  in  my 
mind's  eye,  Horatio !")  stands  the  "  wedge  sublime"  of  a 
pyramid !  Doubtless  the  ghost  of  some  word,  deed,  or  si- 
militude of  the  day  before — but  why  such  pertinacity  of  ap- 
parition 7  We  did,  nor  noted,  nothing  pyramidal  yesterday. 
We  watched  the  General,  hanging  up,  in  his  new-garnished 
office,  Dick's  fine  print  of  Sir  Walter's  monument,  and  that, 
it  is  true,  is  a  pyramid  in  Gothic.  We  bought  yesterday,  in 
our  pawnbroking  researches,  a  bust  of  a  man  of  genius 
whom  we  admired  because  he  found  leisure  to  be  a  gentle- 
man,— the  accomplished  victim  of  circumstances,  just  dead  at 
Andalusia — and  a  pyramid,  truncated  by  a  thunderbolt  near 
the  summit,  were  an  emblem  of  his  career  that  may  well 
have  occurred  to  us.  We  were  talking  and  thinking  much 
yesterday  of  Moore's  confessed  completion  of  his  literary 
life-time ;  and  what  is  his  toil,  just  finished,  but  the  building 
of  an  imperishable  pyramid  for  the  memory  of  his  finished 
thoughts. 

Stay ! — an  anecdote  of  Moore  occurs  to  us.  He  is  dead, 
"  by  brevet, H  having  seen  to,  (and  got  the  money  for,)  his 
own  "  last  words ;"  and  when,  by  the  scythe  of  the  relent- 
less mower,  Tom  Moore  shall  be  no  more,  to  know  more  of 
his  more  personal  qualities  (what  an  echo  there  is  to  the 
man's  name  !)  will  add  spices  to  his  embalming.  An  old 
lady  in  Dublin,  who  was  one  of  Moore's  indigenous  friends, 
(he  was  only  aristocratic  as  an  exotic,  perhaps  you  know,) 
told  us  the  story.  It  is  not  likely  to  get  into  print  except  by 
our  telling,  for  it  records  a  virtue ;  and  Moore  is  a  man  to 
have  selected  his  biographer  with  a  special  caveat  against 
all  contributions  to  his  u  life"  from  its  grocery  source— his 
respectable  father,  the  Dublin  grocer,  probably  caring  little 
for  his  "brilliant  successes,"  and  only  cherishing  in  his 
brown-paper  memory  the  small  parcel  of  Ms  virtues.  But — 
to  the  story — (which  Moore  told  the  old  lady,  by  the  way, 
on  one  of  his  reluctant  Irish  visits.) 

Moore  bad  just  returned  from  his  government-office  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  defaulter  for  eight  thousand  pounds.  Great 
sympathy  was  felt  for  him  among  his  friends,  and  three  pro- 
positions were  made  to  faun  to  cancel  the  debt  Lord  Laos, 
downe  offered  simply  to  pay  it  Longman  and  Murray  of- 
fered to  advance  it  on  his  future  works,  and  the  noblemen 
at  White's  offered  the  sum  to  him  in  a  subscription.  This 
was  at  the  time  subscriptions  were  on  foot  for  getting  Sheri- 
dan out  of  his  troubles ;  and  while  Moore  was  considering 
the  three  propositions  just  named,  he  chanced  to  be  walk- 
ing down  SL  James-street  with  two  noblemen  when  they 
met  Sheridan.  Sheridan  bowed  to  them  with  a  familiar 
u  how  are  you  V  ••  D — n  the  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  no- 
blemen, "  he  might  have  touched  his  hat !  I  subscribed  a 
hundred  pounds  for  him  last  night !"  "  Thank  God !  you 
dare  make  no  such  criticism  on  a  bow  from  me.1"  said 
Moore  to  himself.  The  lesson  sank  deep.  He  rejected  all 
the  offers  made  to  relieve  him — went  to  Passy,  and  lived  in 
complete  obscurity,  in  that  little  suburb  of  Paris,  till  he  had 
written  himself  out  of  debt  Under  the  spur  of  that  chance 
remark  were  written  some  of  the  works  by  which  Moore 
will  be  best  known  to  posterity. 

This  reminds  us,  (and  if  we  don't  nab  it  now,  it  may 
never  again  be  nabable,)  of  a  laugh  at  Moore's  expense  in 
a  company  of  very  celebrated  authors.  They  were  talking 
him  over,  and  one  of  the  company  quoted  Leigh  Hunf  s 
simile  for  him—"  a  young  Bacchus  snuffing  up  the  vine." 
"  Bah !"  said  another,  "  don't  quite  deify  the  little  world- 
ling !  He  is  more  like  a  cross  between  a  toad  and  a  cupid !" 

We  have  got  hold  of  a  string  and  we  may  as  well  pull 
away  to  see  what  will  come  of  it.  We  had  long  forgotten 
two  or  three  trifles  tied  together,  of  which  this  last  para- 


graph is  one,  and  we  remember  now,  another  anecdote  told 
by  the  caustic  person  whose  comparison  we  have  just  quoted. 
He  said  that  Byron  would  never  have  gone  to  Greece  bat 
for  a  tailor  in  Genoa.  The  noble  bard,  he  went  on  to  say, 
was  very  economical,  as  was  well  known,  in  small  matter* 
He  had  hired  a  villa  at  Genoa  and  tarnished  it,  with  me  in- 
tention of  making  it  a  permanent  residence.  Lord  and 
Lady  Blesaington  and  a  large  society  of  English  people  of 
good  style  were  residing  there  at  the  time.  In  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  his  house  and  his  mode  of  life,  Byron  wanted 
a  new  coat ;  and,  having  some  English  cloth,  he  left  it  wan 
his  measure  in  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  tailor,  with  no  par. 
ticuiar  instructions  as  to  the  making.  The  tailor,  overcome 
with  the  honour  of  making  a  coat  for  an  Ecceflenza  Ingiese, 
embroidered  it  from  collar  to  tail,  and  sent  it  name  with  t 
bill  as  thickly  embroidered  as  the  coat !  Byron  kept  tfcc 
coat  for  fear  of  its  being  sold,  as  Hie,  to  an  actor  of  Eng- 
lish parts  on  the  stage,  but  resolutely  refused  to  pay  for  mort 
than  the  making  of  a  plain  and  plebeian  garment  The  tai- 
lor threatened  an  attachment,  and  Byron  assigned  over  ha 
furniture  to  his  banker,  and  finally  quitted  Genoa  in  disgust 
— ready  of  course,  as  he  would  not  otherwise  have  bees, 
for  a  new  project  From  indignation  at  an  embroidered 
coat-tail  the  transition  to  *'  liberty  or  death,"  "  wo  to  the 
Moslem  !"  or  any  other  vent  for  his  accumulated  hue,  was 
easy  and  natural !  He  embarked  in  the  Greek  cause  socn 
after,  and  the  embroidered  coat  was  not  (as  it  should  haw 
been)  M  flung  to  the  breeze  at  Salamis"— the  banner  of  in- 
spired heroism ! 

So  was  the  tale  told.  So  tell  we  it  to  yon,  dear  reader. 
It  is  no  damage  to  the  gods  or  demigods  to  unpedestal  them 
sometimes.  The  old  Saturnalia,  when  masters  and  sums 
changed  places  for  a  while,  was  founded  on  the  principle  m 
nature  that  all  high-etrung-itudes  are  better  for  occasional 
relaxing. 

We  have  not  done  what  we  sat  down  to  do — which  was 
to  run  a  pretty  parallel  between  a  fame  and  a  pyramid- 
apropos  of  some  trifles  bought  of  a  pear-ehaped  pawnbroker. 
Pity  that  ideas  once  touched  are  like  uncorked  claret — good 
for  one  draught  only !  We  shall  never  dare  to  take  up  the 
figure  again,  so  we  may  as  well  hand  you  the  gold  thread 
we  meant  to  have  woven  into  it — a  little  figurative  consola- 
tion to  the  unappreciated  poet.  To  km  who  is  bmihliag  a 
pyramid  of  poetical  fame,  a  premature  celebrity  is  like  the 
top-stone  laid  on  his  back  and  carried  till  he  has  bmdt 
up  to  it  We  wish  those  of  our  contributors  whom  we 
neither  publish  nor  praise,  would  apply  this  "  parmecetT  10 
their  "  inward  bruise." 


We  have  a  heap  of  poetry  on  hand,  which,  written  in  a 
column,  would  overtop  the  cataract  of  TeonendanNu  It  m 
numbered  and  put  in  train.  Those  who  write  to  us  to  in- 
quire the  number  of  their  future  predecessor*,  wUl  please 
pay  their  postage. 

It  says  something  for  Williams  and  Stevens,  (we  would 
fain  flatter  ourselves,)  that  their  reflections  pass  for  ours; 
and  something  for  our  prosperity,  that  the  moat  sumptuous 
warehouse  for  New  Mirrors  in  the  city  should  be  taken  to 
be  the  office  of  the  "  New  Minor."  We  do  not  sell  New 
Mirrors  at  No.  343  Broadway,  and  Williams  and  Stevens 
do— both  theirs  and  ours,  we  trust  k  may  be  said,  of  the 
best  in  their  kind — but  those  who  want  looking-glasses 
should  write  to  343  Broadway,  and  those  who  want  Mirrors 
for  the  mind,  to  4  Ann-street  We  have  seme  etnbaxnes- 
ment  from  letters  reciprocally  misdirected. 

M  The  double  gib  of  this  errour,  let  time  wash  off!'* 


Txrr.Ajnr,  TToxxwro  &  ellis, 

850  And  260  Broadway,  oarae*  of  tVs*rreBV-st« 

(pirbctly  orrosrrs  the  citt  ball,) 

IMPORTERS 

Or  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCX, 
IW9LAND,  OEHMANT,  CHINA,  AC., 

Hove  always  for  tale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  suitable  for  presents  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic ;  the  roost  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelope*,  Ac.  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities  ;  Cutlery  ;  Umbrel- 
las and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen*'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimming*;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs;  .Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastics,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  all  of 
which  ar«>  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sate. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  heg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  Assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy — that  the  «ame  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style.  N13 


wxx.iirAH  t.  jwemusas  &  co 

DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS, 

No.  231  Broadway,  American  Hotel, 

(OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN,) 

Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  foods  received  per  last 
steamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Cloths,  Cassimeres,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Orens  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  &c,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  i  ^h  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchief*, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  &c. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  wi  shall  be  able  to  supply  tbem  at  an  early  date  with 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  at  from  *5  to  33  per  cent  loss  than 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  must  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stuck  of  an  assortment  of  first  quality  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtouts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coats, 
Pantaloons,  Vents,  <fcc.  N15 


A  PBS8SXTT  FOR  AJUL  UASOITB. 

D.  Ati ueton.  &  Co.  No.  210  Broadway,  have  for  sale  a  few 
copies  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  edition  of  u  THE  DESERT- 
ED BRIDE,  AMD  OTHER  POEMS,"  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Superbly  illustrated  by  twenty-six  exquisite  steel  en- 
gravings, fromoftfbfftAltVMfONa,  ty  IUmAt  W.  Weir 
and  J.  G.  Chapman.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  or- 
namented book  ever  published  in  America,  the  price  being 
only  two  dollar*  a  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  vellum-paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  most  cosily  English  works.  The  i 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  $2  to  the  Of. 
fire.  No.  4  Ann  street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 1 
ment.  | 


BOOTS 

At  Mr.  LORIN  BROOKS*  store,  No.  138  Fulton-street,  we 
examined  Dick's  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks  for  Boots  and 
Shoes,  and  found  it  an  article  superiour  to  anything  ever  be- 
fore manufactured  in  this  country,  for  durability,  beauty  and 
utility.  Mr.  Brooke  called  osrr  attention  to  the  superiour  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  his  improved  boots  and  shoes,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks.  This 
discovery  is  founded  on  the  most  philosophical  principles,  and 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of 
the  wot. 

To  the  wearer  it  presents  the  following  among  other  advan- 
tages over  the  old  method  of- stiffening  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes  by  several  layers  of  leather ;  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
shank  which  is  placed  in  the  inner  sole,  it  gives  a  graceful 
turn  to  the  foot,  end  is  very  important  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fond  of  dancing ;  to  the  pedestrian  it  gives  ease,  preventing 
the  foot  from  pressing  forward  in  the  boot ;  whilst  to  fiat-foot- 
ed persons  it  is  equally  advantageous,  as  the  arch  or  hollow  of 
the  boot  is  still  preserved ;  and  by  this  process  a  walking  boot 
or  shoe  may  be  made  with  a  lew  heel,  and  the  hollow  of 
the  foot  not  be  ei posed  to  the  mud,  as  in  the  old  method. 
It  gives  support  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  remarkably  easy  to  those  who  are  troubled  with 
corns.  Persons  required  to  stand  at  the  desk  will  find  them  a 
great  desideratum.  Military  and  naval  officers  will  find  these 
boots  and  shoes  to  be  indispensable,  after  the  first  trial  of 
their  superiority.  .*  They  will  be  found  id  be  more  durable,  on 
account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sole,  the  foot  maintaining  one 
position  in  the  boot.  Te  the  retail  dealer  they  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  easily  fitted  to  the  customer,  and 
therefore  require  less  stock  to  be  kept  ©t»  hand. 

We  advise  everybody  to  call  at  139  Fulton-street,  and  ex- 
ihis  now,  beaulilul,  and  valuable  invention.  F.3. 


JEWCtUSS  PATBNT  aSXhAtfXKB. 

A  THREAD  ISINGLASS. 

The  Subscribers  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
sale  in  this  city  and  the  United  States,  of  Nelson's  Patent 
Opaque  Gelatine,  an  economical  preparation,  superiour  to 
calvee*  feet  and  isinglass,  for  jellies,  blanc  mange,  soups,  era- 
vies,  &c  being  nearly  three  limes  the  strength  of  any  similar 
preparation,  and  equal  in  virtue  and  purity. to  the  finest  isin- 
glass, and  about  fitly  per  cent,  cheaper.  K  is  neatly  put  up  in 
package*  of  8  os.  4  oz.  and  2  ox.,  and  is  warranted  to  keep  in 
any  climate.  Directions  for  using  accompany  each  package. 
The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  For  saie  exclusively  oy 
A.  BINLNGER  &  CO.,  141  Broadway. 

The  following  certificate  of  that  eminent  Chemist,  Dr.  Ure, 
accompanies  each  package : 

"  London,  Bedford  Square,  June  6th,  1840. 

"  I  have  subjected  to  a  careful  chemical  examination  the 
Patent  Opaque  Gelatine  of  Mr.  George  Nelson,  and  find  it  at 
least  equal  in  strength  and  purity,  if  not  superiour,  to  the  best 
isinclass  for  every  culinary  purpose. 

"it  is  entirely  free  from  any  impregnation  of  acid,  such  as  I 
have  found  to  exist  in  other  kinds  of  Gelatine  in  the  London 
market. 

"  Mr.  Nelson's  Gelatine  is,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  the 
best  Blanc  Mange,  without  being  apt  to  curdle  the  milk,  aa  the 
aciduoue  gelatine  infallibly  will  do.  I  find  that  one  ounce  of 
his  Opaque  Gelatine  is  sufficient  to  form  a  quart  of  calves'  feet 
or  orange  jelly  of  the  best  quality,  and  greatly  more  consistent 
than  the  jellies  produced  with  the  same  proportion  of  other 
Gelatines  above  referred  to. 

44 1  find  also  that  an  excellent  and  nutritious  soup  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Gelatine  in 
a  quart  of  water,  and  flavouring  it  as  usual  with  vegetables 
and  a  little  stock  of  meat. 

ANDREW  URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S." 

Received  by  the  Toronto,  from  London,  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  above  article.  F17 


lM4rO&»JaXB 

BY  JOHN  C.   RIKER, 

Bookseller  and  Publisher,  129  Fulton-street. 

The  Gift,  The  Opal,  The  Parlour  Annual,  The  fyn  of 
Sharon,  The  Magnolia,  The  iris,  eta,  Ac,  at  prices  very  much 
reduced. 

TheoljgieaL  School,  end  Miscellaneous  Books,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Country  merchants  supplied  on  favourable  terms.         If  15 


The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  doxen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  moat  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  brood,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

Thrv  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnet  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-streeL  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  New- York. 

&»  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  **C.  C. 
Wright  A  Co.,  New- York." 


MLBXtUOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 
Broadway,  corner  Watt  i  cii-sti  eet » 

Confines  bis  practice  toDiSKASts  or  thb>  sty,  end  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


FBJJNTTZirO. 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

No.  45  Gold-ate* t« 

Bonks,  Oreelara,  and  Jeb  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


J.    S.    REDFIELD, 


Clinton  Hall— Corner  of  Naomi  and 

PUBLISHES  AHD   HAS   FOE  SALE,  WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL. 

THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  BOOKS 


THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE, 

{Ootavo  aad  Quito  sins,  ta  vtriou  Styles  of  Binding .) 

Illustjlated  with  more  than  Owe  Thousand  Enckavhios, 
epresentmg  the  Historical  Events,  after  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  West,  Rafaelle,  Rubers,  Michael  Ahoe- 
.0,  Guido,  Poussm ,  and  Cakbacci.  The  Landscape  Scenes* 
>om  original  drawings,  by  Meter,  Cabsas,  Foehn,  Frazek, 
Labobde,  and  others ;  and  the  subjects  of  Natueal  Histoet, 
>f  Costume,  and  of  Antiquities,  from  Ancient  Sculpture, 
aid  from  the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modern.— With  full 
Marginal  ltytrenot— the  latest  and  most  authentic  Mam— 
in  elegantly-engraved  Family  Recoed— and  the  Text,  from 
he  Standard  Edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 


PICTORIAL  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

rhe  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
with  Views  of  places  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  accurate 
delineations  of  the  costumes  and  objects  of  Natural  His- 
tory.—With  an  authentic  Map  or  Palestine,  from  recent 
surveys. 

The  Pictorial  New  Testament, 

With  the  Book  of  Psalms. 


History  of  tftt  Wat  (11  tjje  Bmtasvla  airtr  to  tfte 
SbOtttft  of  prance,  from  the  year  1807  to  1814;  by  W. 
F.  P.  Napier,  C.  B.  Colonel  43d  Regiment :  in  9  Numbers  at 
25  cents  each. 


CRIMINAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 

ME  NT,  from  the  first  Massacre  of  the  Irish  to  the  Poi- 
soning of  the  Chinese.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E. 
Regnaoit.    1  voL  12mo.  cloth. 

GUIZOTB  GIBBON: 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
throughout,  preceded  by  a  preface,  and  accompanied  by 
Notes,  critical  and  historical,  relating  principally  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity:  by  M.  F.  Guizot,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  Kingdom  of  France.    2  vols.  Svo. 


BIBLE  QUADRUPEDS. 

300  pages,  lomo.,  with  sixteen  splendid  Engravings. 


A  Series  of  Hand-books  for  Ladies,  edited  by  an 
Lady ;  elegantly  bound  with  fancy  covers  and  gilt 
Imperial  32xno. 

No.  1.— BABY  LINEN. 

No.  2.— PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

No.  3.— FANCY  NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY. 

No.  4.— KNITTING,  NETTING,  AND  CROTCHET. 

No.  6.— EMBROIDERY    ON   MUSLIN    AND    NEEDLE- 

WORK  AND  TATTING. 
No.  6.— MILLINERY  &  DRESSMAKING. 

The  whole  forming  a  useful  and  attractive  Seriess  of  boo**. 
Each  work  complete  in  itself.    Any  number  sold  separately. 


POPULAR   HAND-BOOKa 

A  Series  consisting  of  the  following: — 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

"  "      MANNERS. 

«  «      DREAMS. 

"  "      COOKERY. 

LADY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  LETTER- WRITING. 
GENTLEMAN'S    «  "  «  « 

Sears'  -pictorial  Sllustratfons  of  tftt  3aMbIt>  an*  TTfotas 
(it  the  Aoln  1.81UI.  Three  Volumes.  Medium  Octavo, 
400  pages,  and  200  Illustrations  to  each  volume. 


Eastern  Arts  and  Antiqnitic 

400  pages,  l6mo.    Reprinted  from  the  last  London 
with  130  Illustrations. 


BOZsLDra  ANCIENT  BISTORT. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Medes  and  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Macedonians ; 
including  a  history  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients. 
By  Charles  Rollin ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  James 
BelL— 2  volumes,  octavo ;  with  Maps  and  Plates. 


A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Auodiiiti. 

OK  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  EE-OftOANIZATXON  OF  SOCIETY — based 

on  Fourier's  Theory,  fitc.    By  Albeit  Brisbane. 

SOCIAL   DESTINY  OF   IAN. 

By  Albert  Brisbane.    lvoL  ISmo. 


w***m**^wv^*^m**^^**^^a^^**^**^^^^^^^^^a^a^i^^*«a* 


J.  S.  R.  has  always  on  hand  a  General  Assortment  of  School  Books, 
Classical  and  Miscellaneous  do.,  Stationery,  &,c,  &c., 
at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

G.  W.  WOOD  &  Co.,  Printers,  46  Gold  mU 
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A  NEW  VOLUME. 


THE  NEW  MIRROR 

OF 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

EDITED  BT  8.  P.  I011IS  AND  N.  P.  WILLI8. 
(EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGRAVING.) 

Good  as  the  Mirror  has  hitherto  been  (good  enough  to  prosper)  we  have  edited  it  as  the  Israelites  built  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem— with  the  best  hand  otherwise  employed.  The  beginnings  of  aU  enterprises  are  difficult— more  cape, 
cially  beginnings  without  capital— end  the  attention  of  one  editor  has  been  occupied  with  the  management  of  the 
machinery  now  in  regular  operation,  while  the  other,  till  the  concern  should  be  prosperous,  was  compelled  to  labour 
diligently  for  other  publications.  One  by  one  (to  change  the  figure)  these  hindering  barnacles  have  been  washed  off 
our  keel  by  going  more  rapidly  ahead,  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  both  editors  will  be  entteely  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Mirror— equal  to  setting  studding  sails  a-low  and  a-loft  with  the  wind  dead  aft,  full  and 
steady.  Of  course  she  will  now  go  along  "  with  a  bone  in  her  mouth" — as  they  say  of  a  craft  with  the  foam  on  her 
cut.  water. 

We  live  in  the  middle  of  this  somewhat  inhabited  island  of  Manhattan,  and  see  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
hear  roost  that  is  worth  hearing.  After  the  newspapers  have  had  their  pick  of  the  news,  we  have  a  trick  of  making  a 
spicy  hash  of  the  remainder,  (gleaning  many  a  choice  bit,  by  the  way,  which  had  been  overlooked  or  slighted)  and  we 
undertake,  hereby,  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Mirror  up  to  the  times.  Everybody  reads  newspapers  and  gets  the  out- 
line of  the  world's  going  round4 — but  we  shall  do  just  what  the  newspapers  leave  undone— fill  up  the  outline — tell  you 
"  some  more,'*  (as  the  children  say)— put  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  done  by  newspapers  in  the  rough.  It 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  "  Letters  to  the  National  Intelligencer,"  and  as  our  brother  editors  seem  to 
think  we  have  succeeded,  we  will,  (as  we  discontinue  that  correspondence  in  April)  in  rather  a  more  daehing  and 
lighter  vein,  resume  these  metropolitan  sketches  in  the  Mirror. 

A  secret  for  your  ear,  dear  reader : — By  eelUng  the  plate  of  each  number  for  half  what  it  U  worth,  you  get  the 
reading  for  nothing  I  Each  plate  is  worth  a  shilling,  to  put  in  an  album— end  the  whole  Mirror  costs  but  sixpence ! 
So  it  is,  in  fact,  for  nothing  that  yon  get  sixteen  pages  of  the  best  literature  that  we  can  procure  for  you,  including 
descriptions  of  the  things  about  town  that  are  seldomest  described  and  best  worth  describing.  Of  course  we  can  only 
afford  this  by  very  small  profits  on  a  very  large  circulation,  and  ten  thousand  subssribers  are  but  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  next  ten  thousand  (into  which  we  are  now  feeling  our  way)  will  be  the  first  move  of  the  rising  tide  that  overruns 
into  our  pockets. 

We  keep  an  eye  in  the  back  of  our  head  to  see  if^any  body  is  likely  to  overtake  us  (and  to  try  their  trick  before 
they  come  along-side,)  and  we  keep  a  look-out  on  both  eidee  (from  the  salient  balconies  of  our  imagination)  for  any 
stray  breezes  of  novelty  for  which  it  is  possible  to  trim  sail.  And— to  show  you  our  hand  a  little — we  have  bagged, 
(like  Eolus,)  a  breeze  or  two  which  we  shall  reserve  awhile  for  competition.  If  nothing  overhaul  us,  we  shall  try  our 
speed  by  and  by,  with  sky-scrapers  and  all — just  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  show  our  regard  for  his  respectable  sixpence. 

Our  plates  by  the  way,  we  undertake  to  say,  shall  be,  from  this  date,  of  twice  the  excellence  (at  least)  of  those  here. 
tofore  given.  Experience  and  inquiry,  (with  a  little  more  money)  make  more  difference  in  the  bettering  of  this  branch 
of  our  business  than  of  most  others. 

Nota  Bemx— Subscribe,  in  all  cases,  (if  yon  wish  to  serve  us — do  you?)  by  letter  to  ourselves.  The  Post, 
master  will  forward  it  free  of  expense 

P.  S. — As  to  our  Extras,  they  are,  to  booksellers,  what  the  "  manna"  must  have  been  to  the  Jew  bakers.  You 
don't  need  coaxing  to  help  yourselves  to  anything  so  cheap  and  heavenly.  Take  what  has  fallen,  and  be  sure  that 
more  loaves,  crisp  and  satisfying,  are  baking  in  the  clouds. 

TEII8— TUBE  DOLLIES  PEE  AIIII,  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  year  will  be  issued  on  the  sixth  day  of  April  next    The  work  is  seat  by.  mail  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.    Address  (postage  free)  MORRIS,  WILLIS  &.  CO. 

Editors  and  Proprietors,  No.  4  Ann-etreet. 


MIRROR 


LIBRARY. 


We  have  long  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  our  favourite  authors.  In  this  gregarious  world,  ten 
thousand  may  have  together  wfiat  one  cannot  have  alone,  and  we 
wish  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  the  rase  Ives.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  cheap — (that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  costs  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  lor  a  shil- 
ling)—and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fai  and  one  thin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking.  i  ou  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  vie  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
author,  and  what  we  think  of  his  works ;  and  for  our  trouble  in 
proof-reading,  publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourselves  out  of  that  little  un-mibsed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  liave  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
demand  for  them  which  might  justify  the  edition.  Against 
advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
to  read,  by  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  lor  a 
price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  and  it  then  oc- 
curred to  us  very  naturally,  lhatone  of  two  things  must  be 
true : — either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  10  the 
profits  they  expected  from  books,  or  else  they  were  not  always 
infallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  sell.  The  next 
thought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet- 
ter judgment  and  mailer  expectation*  as  to  profit,  publish  as 
handsome  and  cheap  editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
were  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  ••  Let  us  try  !"  said  Enterprise. 
Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  bad  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis 
— (your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader !) 
Our  dear  ally,  General  Morris,  had  also  extra -d need  his  popu- 
lar Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  elec- 
tric rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  u  Letters  from  Under  a 
Br  1  doc"*  will  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,t  and  Pencillinos 
by  the  Way  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  advertisements  will  duly  announce  all  these.  We 
would  say,  en  passant,  of"  Pencil  lings,'*  that  only  one  third  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  in  England. 
The  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well 
in  London)  was  printed  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
which  had  found  its  way  out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent 
in  France,  even  that  imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 
the  proof-readers.  The  American  edition  (long  ago  out  of 
print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  Enylish  one,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  u  Pencilling*  by  the  Way"  will  be 
printed  in  a  handsome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  presumption 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  our  own  works  at  the  beginning 
of  a  ••  library  of  favourite  authors.'*  This  is  explained  above. 
But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  you  an  extra  titlepage, 
that  yon  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  us  or  others,  at  your  plea- 
sure. Each  author  will  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shall  so 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  republications 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 


*  The  "  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge**  were  written  in  a  secluded 
glen  of  the  Valley  of  the  Susqaehannah.  The  author,  after  several 
years  residence  and  travel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-time  tranquillity  for  his  household  gods.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  written  In  the  full  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  agnin  Into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
terval of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
flow  of  his  thoughts  durinc  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 
alone  best  suited  to  his  disposition  as  well  as  to  his  better  nature,  the 
book  is  interesting  to  himself  sbd  to  those  who  love  him.  As  pic- 
turing faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  of  in 
tosteatfd  life  in  the  gayest  circles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
nay  he  curious  to  the  reader. 

1 81nee  published— see  printed  list  above. 


There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following : 

1.— «  The  Sacred  Poems  of  N.  P.  Willis,'     .     .    .     12i  cts 

2.— '  Ponns  of  Passion,'  by  N.P.Willis,     .     .    .     IU 

3.— ■  Lady  Jane  and  other  Poems'  by  N.  P  Willis,   1*4 

4.—'  The  Songs  and  Ballads  o/Geo.  P.  Morris,'  .     12i 

5.— *  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lots,  and 
other  Tale*  of  his  Times;  by  Geo.  P.  Morris;  Il- 
lustrated by  Johnson,  the  American  Cruikshank,    121 

6.—*  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  BarRT  Cornwall.* 
Double  number, 25 

7»— *  Letters  from  under  a  Bridget  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
The  only  complete  edition  exianL  Double  num- 
ber,  » 

8.—*  The  Rococo,  No.  I.'— containing  three  of  the  most 
delicious  Poems  ever  written,  viz. :  The  '  Culprit 
Fay;  by  Joseph  R.  Drake  ;  4  IMHan,'  by  W.  M. 
Praed  ;  and  *  St.  Agnes'  Eve,'  by  John  Keats. 
With  Notes,  by  N.  P.Willis, 12* 

9.— »  The  Rococo,  No  II.,*— containing  the  entire  *  Po- 
ems* of  Wm.  Coate  Pinkney,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  the  late  William  Liggett,  Esq.,  and 
Notes  by  N.P.Willis, ISt 

10.— l  Loves  of  the  Angels,  an  Eastern  Romance;  by 
Thomas  Moore, 12* 

1  l.__i  The  Irish  Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs  0/ Thomas 
Moore.     Double  number, 25 

12.—*  The  Rococo,  No.  111.,*— containing  the  4  Angel  of 
the  World/  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  and  the 
1  Story  of  the  Rimini,'  by  Leigh  Hunt.  With 
Notes  prepared  tor  this  edition, 124 

13.— *  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Charles  Dibdis,' 
(the  bard  of  Poor  Jack,)  with  a  supplement,  con- 
taining (and  giving  to  the  right  authors)  a  few 
Nautical  Songs,  which,  from  their  popular  char- 
acter, and  their  inevitable  truth  and  boldness, 
have  been  attributed  to  Dibdin.  With  a  Memoir. 
and  Notes  to  this  first  American  edition,      .    .    1*4 

The  following  works  are  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, vis. : 

14.— •  The  National  Airs,  Legendary  Ballads,  and  Jfss- 
ceUaneous  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore.  With  Notes 

and  Criticisms.    Double  number, 25 

In  addition  to  the  above,  4The  Poems'  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, and  several  other  charming  works  are  in  the  press,  and 
will  form  part  of  the  Mirror  Library. 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  these,  which  we  are 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic generally.  We  will  not  name  them  now.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  secret  of  possessing — they 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impossible  to  replace.  We 
cfh  venture  to  promise,  that,  (leaving  our  own  works  asidej  do 
series  of  uniform  literature  in  the  language  will  be  choicer,  or 
belter  worth  possessing  at  any  pries— let  alone  a  shilling ! 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  say  that  we  shall  publish  m 
our  Library  series  nothing  which  will  again  appear  at  the  &**. 
Mirror.  The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  are  confident,  will  he  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  Library— of  the  same  sixe  and  shape, 
and  containing,  of  course,  the  best  fugitive  literature  that  *« 
can  choose  or  procure.  The  New  Mirror  is  our  pride.  We 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  leader— if  we  know  how  to 
make  it  so.    And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  common©  to  your 

rturchase  and  preservation  the  Mirror  Lirrart — for,  by  shd- 
ings  thus  expended  without  any  feeling  of  sacrifice,  joa 
will  gradually  create  a  Paradise  of  delicious  reading,  sm© 
which  you  can  retreat  when  you  would  be  rid  of  case  or 
weariness. 

The  above  works  have  just  been  issued  ss  Extras  of  fa* 
New  Mirror,  and  can  be  bound  either  with  or  without  it.  They 
are  beautifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  may  be  bad  on 
application  to  the  publishers.  They  are  semse/ssasl  to  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  at  the  usual  newspaper  poafesjgsi 
Single  copies,  18*  cents ;  ten  conies  for  $1.    Fur  sale,  whole- 


sale or  retail,  by 


MORRIS,  WILLI6  A  OCX, 
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KENTL  WORTH  CASTLE. 

We  have,  probably,  scarcely  a  single  reader  who  does  not 
eipect  to  give  himself  up,  once  more,  to  the  enchantment  of 
Scott's  novels,  "  KenilworuV  would  be  read  more  realizing, 
ly  with  a  picture  of  the  fine  old  castle,  embodying  also  one  of 
the  beat-drawn  scenes  of  the  novelist — and  therefore  we 
think  our  plate  for  this  week  valuable  for  more  than  its  in- 
trinsic beauty.  It  represents  Wayland  showing  his  wares 
to  Amy  Robsart  and  Janet 


THE  LAMP-POST  IN  THE  SPREAD  HAND. 

We  take  the  vital  centre  of  New- York  to  be  a  certain 
lamp-pott  from  which  radiate  five  crossings — one  pointing 
<-     to  the  Astor,  one  to  the  American  Museum,  one  up  Broad- 
way, one  up  the  Bowery,  and  the  fifth  (dead  east)  to  the 
office  of  the  New  Mirror — the  which  office  is  clearly  visible 
from  the  palm  of  the  spread  hand  upholding  this  medio, 
metropolitan  lamp-post    Having  conceived — (you  have — 
have  you  not,  dear  reader?) — the  laudable  purpose  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  Mirror's  second  year,  (now  on  the  eve  of 
commencing,)  your  first  inquiry  is  the  geography  of  «•  Ann- 
street,  No.  4" — upon  which  money-welcoming  spot  shines 
nightly  this  central  lamp  of  the  municipality.    You  arrive 
safely  at  the  Astor.    You  glide  past  its  substratum  of  apothe- 
caries, perfumers,  goldsmiths,  and  hatters,  and  arrest  your 
footsteps  at  the  triple  corner  studded  with  three  of  the  nota- 
ble structures  of  Manhattan — the  imperial  Astor,  the  goodly 
St  Paul's,  and  the  marvellous  Museum  with  the  "  fifty  thou- 
sand curiosities."    You  now  face  due  southward.    Helm 
down,  (coat-skirt  down  Vesey-street,  that  is  to  say,)  and 
you  head  east,  south-east,  laying  your  course  exactly.    Be- 
fore you  lies  a  crossing  of  flags  by  which  you  may  safely 
reach  the  islanded  palm  of  the  spread  hand,  (holding  two 
granite  posts  guarding  a  lamp-post,)  and,  once  there,  you 
luff  a  little  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  pointed  forefinger  of 
that  same  hand  to  the  opening  lips  of  Ann-street    Cross 
over,  keep  down  a  few  doors  to  the  right,  and  *«  there  you 
are" — (there  we  are  !) — walk  in ! 

And  now,  dear  sir !  {besides  your  receipt  and  the  benign 
smile  of  the  Brigadier)  what  will  you  have  ?  Our  visibilities 
to  the  naked  eye  are  small,  but  there  be  caves  and  store- 
houses of  our  primrose-coloured  wares,  and  if  we  affect  the 
Turkish  fashion  of  a  specimen  shop,  with  room  only  for  one 
purchaser  at  a  time,  it  is  for  another  reason  besides  the  sav- 
ing of  rent    Philosophic,  like  us,  is  the  French  Amphytrion, 
who  does  not  show  to  his  delicate  guest  the  pieces  de  resis- 
tance.    The  roasted  joints  stand  upon  a  side-table,  removed 
from  view,  and  if  slices  are  handed  you  over  your  shoulder, 
it  is  with  an  apposite  commendation  which  (he  sight  of  the  j 
whole  dish  would  fatally  smother.    Small  as  the  shop  is, 
.however,  (parva,  sed  apt*  mihi .')  the  welcome  is  spacious  I 
All  who  come  there,  come  with  a  parishioner's  regard,  self. ; 
chosen  to  our  literary  flock,  and  none  turn  the  latch  without  j 
unlocking  our  heart  with  the  same  door-handle.    ("  Qualis ; 
reje,  talUgrex .'"  Having  found  comfort  in  loving  ourselves, 
wc  venture  the  more  easily  to  love  those  who  are  like  us.) 

Touching  this  shop,  (of  which  we  have  now  given  yon 
the  pictorial  chart,)  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.   It ! 
has  its  history.  Our  landlord  is  a  "  picked  man  of  countries,"  | 


and  has  written  his  pleasant  book.  Around  us  "  volcanoes 
belch  their  fires"  of  prodigal  literature,  and  opposite  us  there 
is  a  deep-door  by  which  the  modest  wits  about  town  descend 
to  Wqtoust's,  for  news  and  things  more  succulent  There 
sometimes  dives  the  Brigadier  to  lunch  with  needful  celerity 
on  the  busy  Saturday,  and  up  from  thence  emerge  daily 
and  shiny-ly  (after  their  pot  of  ale)  the  refreshed  manufac- 
turers of  public  opinion.  Oh,  from  our  modest  window,  we 
see  sights !  But,  enough  for  now ! 


THE  CRUCIFIX  OF  BRILLIANTS. 

From  tJU  French  for  Oe  Jftw  Mirror. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  my  sojourn  at  Rome,  I 
witnessed  one  of  those  heart-rending  dreams,  replete  with 
thrilling  interest,  of  which  the  imperial  city  is,  but  too  often, 
the  melancholy  theatre. 

A  Neapolitan  cavalier,  named  Luzzi,  had  fixed  upon 
Rome  as  his  place  of  residence  from  the  year  1770.  His 
birth,  his  intelligence,  his  refined,  polished,  and  fascinating 
address,  and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  manly  beauty  of  his 
face,  and  the  elegant  symmetry  of  his  figure,  had,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival,  facilitated  his  entry  into  all  the  moat 
ancient  and  distinguished  houses  of  Rome.  Among  those 
in  which  he  was  welcomed  with  the  roost  cordial  favour, 
was  cited  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Caroglio,  a  man  of 
brilliant  fortune  and  an  indefatigable  votary  of  pleasure. 

l*he  marquis  had  been  married  from  his  twentieth  year 
(be  was  then  thirty -six)  to  Gratia  de  Staroli,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Ravenna.  This  union, 
however,  was  productive  of  the  most  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  boundless  difference  which  existed  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  amiable  couple.  Indeed,  in 
proportion  as  the  marquis  was  an  impassioned  devotee  to 
the  fascinations  and  excesses  of  gay  society,  and  found  his 
chief  delight  in  mingling  with  the  giddy  throng  of  midnight 
revellers  around  the  jovial  board,  so  much  did  Giulia,  on  the 
contray,  appear  to  love  die  purer  sweets  of  solitude,  and  to 
cherish  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  more  simple,  though 
more  lasting  pleasures  of  domestic  peace  and  contentment 
The  sprightly  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  the  marchioness,  might  have  entitled  her 
to  the  most  elevated  rank  among  the  most  beautiful,  fash- 
ionable and  accomplished  women  of  Rome ;  but  she  prefer- 
red the  quiet  charms  of  retirement,  the  calm  and  peace  of 
the  green  fields,  to  the  vain  and  empty  pomps  of  the  world. 
She  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  retired  to  her  beautiful 
country-seat  at  Albano,  distance  a  few  leagues  from  Rome, 
with  her  children  and  a  few  faithful  domestics. 

"  Signer,"  said  she  to  the  marquis, "  you  are  fond  of  the 
excitement  and  pleasures  of  a  life  in  the  city ;  but  to  me, 
the  country  alone  can  afford  those  more  permanent  joys 
and  comforts  which  leave  no  trace  of  regret  behind  them. 
When  you  are  fatigued  with  the  world,  and  surfeited  with 
its  false  and  deceitful  allurements,  you  will  come  to  Albano, 
where  you  will  always  be  certain  of  finding  hearts,  over- 
flowing with  love  and  respect,  for  the  kind  husband  and 
the  iodulgent  father." 

The  marquis,  although  the  love  and  esteem  he  had  ever 
cherished  for  bis  Giulia  had  not  undergone  the  slightest  diminu- 
tion, opposed  but  feebly  her  departure  for  the  villa  of  Albano. 
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and  trembled  violently  in  every  limb.  This  terrible  emo- 
tion, however,  lasted  but  for  an  instant  Gratia  seised  with 
eager,  though  tremulous  hands,  the  glittering  jewel,  and  said, 
in  striving  to  impress  upon  her  parched  and  discoloured  tip 
a  smile  of  joy  and  satisfaction : 

•*  Oh,  yes  indeed !  It  is  my  bridal  cross.  Tee !  it  is  sore- 
ly mine.  Oh,  how  rejoiced  I  am  once  mare.  Bat  yoa 
must  now,  in  turn,  pardon  me,  Signor,  for  having  so  fag 
concealed  from  you  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  irreparable 
loss.  This  cherished  pledge  of  our  union  disappeared  sud- 
denly from  my  casket  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Al- 
bano.  The  author  of  mis  larceny  hat  thus  far  escaped  my 
most  indefatigable  researches.* 

"  And  have  your  suspicions  rested  upon  any  one  of  yoa 
servants,  Signora  V9  demanded  the  marquis. 

"Upon  no  one,  Signer.  Upon  no  one  to  the  present 
moment ;  but  now — I  think — * 

"  You  know  the  criminal  V9  inquired  eagerly  the  rnarqau. 

M  No,  no ;  but  I  think  our  investigations  could  be  pawned 
with  more  certainty  of  success  in  the  city.  I  will  accom- 
pany you  to  Rome,  and  our  united  efforts  may  sacred 
in  detecting  the  thief,  and  placing  him  in  the  hands  of 
justice." 

"  Let  us  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  public  prosecution,  Sig. 
nora,"  replied  the  marquis.  "  This  cross,  again  placed  a 
your  possession,  will  never  leave  it.  I  have  agreed  inii 
the  Signora  Broggia,  on  condition  of  surrendering  me  this. 
to  present  her  with  another  precisely  like  it.  It  is  ooJt  i 
loss  of  a  few  thousands,  more  or  less ;  but  what  of  that?  b 
it  not  better  to  make  this  sacrifice,  than  to  embark  in  i 
troublesome,  legal  prosecution,  which  may  result  in  notkag 
but  condemnation  of  the  wretched  criminal  to  the  scafiuk? 
Permit  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  congratulate  myself  upoe  as 
event,  which  places  it  in  my  power  to  offer  you,  a  seas* 
time,  this  emblem  of  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity.  Helai  7 
added  the  marquis,  laughing,  and  passing  around  the  grace- 
ful neck  of  the  marchioness  the  precious  jewel,  **  it  *  i 
demon  in  person  who  is  decorating  an  angel  of  light,  wak 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  holy  redemption.'1 

The  countenance  of  Giulia  was  no  longer  pallid.  He 
eyes  sparkled  with  unusual  fire,  and  her  whole  visage  beeav 
ed  with  an  expression  which  betrayed  a  violent  and  a&flsah 
ral  excitement 

"  Did  you  succeed  in  learning  from  the  Signora.  Bragga. 
in  what  manner  this  cross  came  into  her  possession  T  e* 
manded  the  marchioness. 

"It  was  a  new  year's  gift,  but  she  was  unwilling  to  v. 
me  the  name  of  the  donor.  I  shall  find  only  however,  mi 
our  next  interview." 

"And  do  you  think  she  would  tell  you?"  demanded 
Giulia,  with  emotion. 

14  She  will  tell  me  !''  replied  the  marquis,  with  in  ass 
triumph. 

"  Signor,"  rejoined  the  marchioness,  "  I  shall  accosnfsr* 
you  to  Rome.  Upon  that  point,  I  am  decided.  I  <k>  r:< 
desire  the  scandal  of  a  public  investigation,  tar  from  it :  "■*«* 
curiosity,  you  understand,  the  piqued  curiosity  of  a  vrarxr 
cannot  easily  be  brought  to  relinquish  the  gretifiemtioa  -. 
such  a  temptation.  I  beg  you  will  permit  me  to  aceoxs;*- 
ny  you  to  the  city.*' 

The  marquis  could  no  longer  resist  die  earnest  entrertr? 
of  his  wife.  He  brought  her  with  him  to  Rome.  TTh»  arr. 
day,  after  their  arrival  in  the  city,  the  corpse  of  me  Cars**? 
di  Luzzi  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  abort  dis- 
tance from  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  CeragUo. 

This  murder  created  a  profound  sensation  tbrongfacm:  i* 


The  austerity  of  the  morals  of  the  marchioness,  her  uncon- 
querable antipathy  to  any  thing  which  bore  a  resemblance 
to  a  fete,  a  rout  or  an  orgies,  her  devotion  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  her  love  of  quietude  and  retirement, 
induced  him  rather  to  receive  with  approbation  her  volunta- 
ry exile,  as  affording  her  more  liberty,  away  from  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  to  exercise  those  noble  and  praisewor- 
thy maternal  dunes,  which  are  so  essential  and  yet  so  rare, 
in  the  thoughtless  mazes  of  fashionable  society. 

"  X  shall  not  fail  to  visit  you  often,  Signora,"  replied  the 
marquis ;  "  not,  as  you  appear  to  think,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  whirlwind  of  the  world's  disapprobation,  which  at 
times  is  so  necessary  to  my  happiness,  but  rather  to  enjoy 
the  charm  of  listening  to  those  delightful  thoughts,  which, 
falling  from  your  lips,  refresh  the  soul  after  unsubstantial 
pleasures,  and  lead  it  insensibly  again  into  the  forsaken 
path  of  virtue." 

Giulia  retired  to  Albano,  and  the  marquis  continued  to 
reside  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  yielding  himself,  with  more 
impetuosity  than  ever,  to  the  ungovernable  sway  of  bis 
passions. 

One  evening  the  marquis  arrived  suddenly  at  the  villa 
of  Albano,  and  he  immediately  sought  the  presence  of  his 
wife. 

41  Signora,"  said  he,  "  the  importance  of  the  event  which 
brings  me  so  unexpectedly  to  Albano,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider a  sufficient  apology  for  the  hasty  and  unannounced  in. 
trusion  upon  your  privacy.  I  have  come  to  communicate  a 
startling  piece  of  intelligence,  and  I  hesitate  less  to  give  you 
the  information,  because  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  deeply 
interested  as  myself,  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  inexplica- 
ble mystery  .** 

"  Speak,  Signor,  speak,"  replied  the  astonished  mar- 
chioness. 

"  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  brilliant  talent,  and 
remarkable  beauty  of  the  Signora  Broggia  V* 

*'  The  cantatrice,  who  has  recently  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  theatres  of  San  Carlos  and  La  Scala,"  replied 
the  marchioness. 

"  Precisely.  For  six  weeks  past  this  charming  person 
has  been  at  Rome,  and  in  company  with  some  of  my 
friends,  with  Luzzi,  with  Colonna,  with  CMgt  and  Borghese. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  attaching  myself  Co  her  trium- 
phal car,  and  swelling  the  host  of  her  admirers.  Without 
vanity,  of  all  my  rivals,  I  seem  to  be  received  with  the  most 
favour — " 

41  Signor,"  interrupted  Giulia,  with  dignity,  "  spare  me 
such  unpleasant  details,  which  drive  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  the  mother  of  your  children." 

"  Ah !  I  beg  pardon,  a  thousand  pardons,  Signora/'  re- 
plied the  marquis.  I  have  not,  I  could  not  have  had  any 
intention  of  afflicting  you  for  an  instant  I  will  suppress, 
then,  all  unnecessary  preamble,  and  inform  you,  without 
digression,  that  last  night  after  the  termination  of  the  per- 
formances at  the  opera,  I  joined  a  select  party  of  friends  at 
a  petit  eouper,  given  by  the  accomplished  cantatrice,  at  her 
beautiful  apartments  on  the  Piazza  de  Spagna.  Imagine 
my  surprise  and  astonishment,  as  the  Signora  Broggia  enter, 
ed  the  saloon,  to  behold  glittering  upon  her  neck,  this  bril- 
liant cross  of  diamonds,  which  I  am  sure  is  the  same  I  had 
the  happiness  of  presenting  to  you  sixteen  years  ago,  in 
commemoration  of  the  joyful  day  of  our  nuptials."  And 
the  marquis  drew  from  his  pocket  the  dazzling  crucifix  of 
brilliants,  which  sparkled  in  the  light  of  the  chandeliers  like 
the  imperial  standard  of  Constantine. 

A  death-like  pallor  swept  suddenly  across  the  features  of 
the  marchioness,  who  cast  her  eyes  confusedly  to  the  floor, 
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entire  capital  The  commissaries  of  the  police  instituted 
immediately  the  strictest  search  for  the  assassin,  and  were 
almost  upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  their  pursuit,  when  a 
fisherman,  having  made  some  revelations  to  justice,  they  ar- 
rested, in  the  very  Palace  of  Caragtio,  a  young  Moorish  girl, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  marchioness  from  her 
infancy. 

Mika  (for  that  was  her  name)  confessed  the  crime  of 
which  she  was  accused,  and  gave  a  full  and  unreserved  de- 
tail of  all  the  circumstances  which  had  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it 

"  I  loved,"  said  she,  during  her  examination,  "  the  Cheva- 
lier di  Luzzi,  and  believed  my  love  returned.  For  him,  I 
had  stolen  from  my  mistress,  my  benefactress,  a  cross  of 
diamonds  of  great  value.  When  I  discovered  that  he  had 
given  this  jewel  to  the  Signers  Broggia— -this  jewel,  which 
had  already  occasioned  me  so  much  poignant  remorse 
when  I  discovered,  above  all,  that  the  chevalier  was  faith, 
less  to  me,  I  thought  only  of  revenge.  The  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Rome  with  my  mistress,  the  marchioness,  I  gave 
him  a  rendezvous  at  midnight  in  one  of  the  most  retired 
pavilions  of  the  garden,  and  there,  after  having  reproached 
him  with  his  infidelity  and  breach  of  trust,  I  plunged  a 
stiletto  to  his  heart.  I  then  dragged  the  corpse  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  where  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  forever 
buried ;  but  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  not  seen  fit' 
that  this  new  crime  should  go  unpunished.  I  am  prepared 
to  die/* 

This  thrilling  recital,  confirmed  by  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs,  appeared  to  all  to  bear  upon  its  front  the  stamp  of 
truth.  The  officers  had  found,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the 
victim,  a  note,  which  indicated  the  place  and  hour  of  the 
fatal  rendezvous.  It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mika,  and 
signed  by  herself.  The  fisherman  recognized  also  the  Moor- 
ish girl  as  the  person  whom  he  had  seen  dragging  the  deed 
body  of  the  Chevalier  di  Luzzi  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  judges  condemned  the  young  girl  to  death,  and  she 
listened  to  her  sentence  with  the  most  extraordinary  resig- 
nation and  composure. 

His  holiness,  the  Pope,  was  earnestly  solicited,  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Rome,  to  grant  his 
pardon  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  but  all  efforts  in  her  behalf 
proved  unavailing.  "The  act,"  said  the  pontiff,  "is  too 
flagrant  and  premeditated,  to  hope  that  the  wretched  perpe. 
trator  should  be  pardoned.  I  hope,  however,  that  God  will 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  real  criminals,  that  they  may  confess 
their  crime,  and  the  young  girl  thus  be  saved.  For,"  con- 
tinued his  holiness,  "  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole  affair 
is  enveloped  in  a  profound  mystery,  wluch  the  justice  of 
men  alone  cannot  fathom.  Let  us  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence ;  He  will  not  desert  us  in  the  hour  of  need." 

The  hopes  of  the  pontiff  were  realized.  The  very  day 
on  which  the  unhappy  girl  was  oonducted  to  the  scaffold, 
and  at  the  very  moment  she  was  ascending  the  fatal  steps 
of  the  instrument  of  death,  a  number  of  constables  were 
seen  in  the  distance  hurrying  rapidly,  and  without  stretched 
arms,  towards  the  spot,  crying— -Pardon  I  pardon !  pardon ! 
These  cries,  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  the  dense  multitude, 
terminated  in  one  deafening  shout  of  joy ;  and  the  execu- 
tioner dropped,  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  the  fatal  axe  which 
was  suspended  over  the  kneeling  form  of  the  unfortunate 
Mika. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Palace  of  CaragUo,  and  attempt 
to  portray  the  heart-rending  scenes  which  have  just  trans- 
pired within  its  gloomy  walls.  The  marchioness,  having 
felled  in  all  the  attempts  which  she  had  made  to  save  the 


life  of  the  affectionate  Mika,  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  abandoning,  to  the  infamy  of  a  public  execution,  the  gen- 
erous creature  who  had  exhibited  in  her  behalf  such  incredi- 
ble proofs  of  devotion.  With  a  courage  and  a  song  fnrid 
worthy  of  a  Roman  matron,  she  made  her  preparations  for 
death,  and  summoned  to  her  bedside  two  apostolical  pre* 
thonotaries,  her  confessor,  and  her  husband. 

"  Signor,"  said  she  to  the  latter,  "  in  a  few  moments  I 
shall  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my  God,  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  He  will  judge  me,  and  I  trust  will  grant  me  his 
pardon,  for  I  die  repentant  You  will  not  be  more  inflexi- 
ble than  God,  and  will  not  refuse  me  the  absolution  which 
the  Holy  Church  has  already  accorded  to  my  prayers,  to  my 
remorse,  and  to  my  tears." 

The  marquis  pressed  the  almost  lifeless  hand  of  his  wife 
in  Joken  of  acquiescence. 

"  Signor,"  continued  Julia,  "  for  fifteen  years  I  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  those  sacred  vows  which  we  plighted  be- 
foreXrod  and  the  world.  For  fifteen  years —  But  enough. 
The  day  on  which  you  introduced  the  Chevalier  di  Luzzi 
into  this  palace,  I— ceased  to  be  innocent—  That  man 
fascinated  my  eyes,  took  possession  of  my  heart,  overpower- 
ed ray  understanding,  my  whole  being,  and  rendered  me  the 
guiltiest  and  most  wretohed  of  women#  He  was  poor,  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  but  a  name,  perhaps  without  eclat  I  wish, 
ed  to  assure  him  an  existence  worthy  of  my  love.  I  became 
a  thief— yes,  a  thief— for  him.  The  cross  of  diamonds, 
which  you  have  so  nobly  restored  to  me,  is  but  a  small  por. 
don  of  the  immense  expenditures  I  have  lavished  upon  him. 
This  foolish  and  culpable  attachment  explains  to  you,  Sig- 
nor, the  object  of  my  retirement  at  Albano.  Borne  insensi- 
bly along  by  the  resistless  current  of  iniquity,  I  did  not  wish 
to  abdicate  the  outward  appearances  of  virtue ;  I  wished  to 
continue  to  appear  austere,  pure,  economical,  I  was  less 
pure,  less  austere  than  you,  Signor,  in  my  morals ;  more 
lavish  than  you  in  my  expenditures.  That  man  had  ren- 
dered me  the  vilest  of  hypocrites,  and  I  should  for  that  reason 
have  doubted  whether  he  was  other  than  a  miserable  wretch ; 
for  a  lover  cannot  avoid  reflecting  upon  the  soul  of  a  woman, 
whom  he  has  rendered  culpable,  his  faults  as  well  as  the 
better  qualities  of  his  heart  But  oh !  my  blindness  has 
been  so  great ! 

"  Your  arrival  the  other  evening  at  Albano,  tore  away 
the  veil  with  which  my  eyes  have  so  long  been  shrouded.  I 
learned  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  a  rival  I  resolved 
to  seek  vengeance,  and  I  have  been  revenged.  Luzzi  was 
poniarded  by  my  own  hand  !  This  hand,  which  you  now 
feel  so  cold  and  heavy,  alone  plunged  the  avenging  steel 
into  his  traitorous  heart.  Mika,  my  affectionate  Mika,  who, 
actuated  by  a  devotion  without  parallel,  is  accused  of  the 
crime  of  which  I  alone  am  guilty,  was  ignorant  of  all  until 
the  deed  was  perpetrated — until  I  called  her  to  my  assistance 
to  aid  in  the  concealment  of  the  lifeless  corpse.  It  was  at 
my  suggestion  that  she  assumed  upon  herself  this  terrible 
responsibility.  I  had  hoped,  by  intercession  with  his  holi- 
ness, to  obtain  her  pardon,  and  consequently  to  save  my 
own  life.  My  efforts  have  proved  unavailing;  and  since 
she  is  doomed  to  undergo  the  penalty  attached  to  so  great 
a  crime,  I  am  resolved  she  shall  not  suffer  for  my  iniquities. 
Save  her  then,  Signor,  save  her;  and  let  this  declaration 
suffice  to  break  the  chains  with  which  she  has  been  so  un- 
justly loaded.  As  to  myself,  the  arm  of  the  law  cannot 
reach  me. '  I  am  already  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  men. 
Dearest  husband,  I  crave  your  pardon.  Padre  Eugenio, 
I— crave— your  benedic — M 

The  marquis  was  in  the  act  of  deposing  a  kiss  of  pardon 
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upon  the  forehead  of  Giulia,  when  the  priest,  taking  him  by 
the  ami,  drew  Mm  gently  back : 

"Signer,"  said  he,  "  the  Marchioness  of  Cangtio  is  no 
more !  Her  spirit  has  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it  Pray 
for  the  soul  of  your  wife,  and  forget  not  your  own  eternal 
welfare." 

"  What !  my  Giulia!"  exclaimed  the  heart-broken  mar- 
quis. 

"  Is  dead !"  muttered  the  priest  "  She  has  poisoned 
herself!  The  will  of  God  be  done." 

The  Marquis  of  Caraglio  was  so  terribly  affected  by  this 
heart-rending  scene  that  he  retired  into  the  Convent  of  the 
Camaldoli,  and  soon  after  followed  his  unfortunate  Giulia  to 
the  tomb.    '  w.  ▲ 


PARIS  EN  ROBE  DE  CHAMBRE. 

Private  life  has  been  wisely  and  loyally  held  sacred ;  but 
this  precaution  protects  only  the  individuals ;  the  private  life 
of  a  people  can  take  shelter  only  in  glass  houses.  It  #into 
the  details  of  existence  in  Parisian  dwellings  we  are  going 
to  penetrate ;  what  we  wish  to  paint  is,  Paris  at  home. 

If  you  are  inquisitive  about  the  medley  of  colours  in  cos- 
tumes, cast  your  ey  over  Paris  in  robe  de  chambre ;  the 
carnival  which  displays  its  wlwnsicaliues  in  the  streetB  only 
three  days,  dwells  the  whole  year  in  the  most  sumptuous 
apartments  of  our  magnificent  houses;  here  it  is  permanent ; 
it  is  the  home  of  the  carnival.  Here  you  will  see  costumes 
in  every  form,  and  of  every  colour ;  fancy,  with  her  most 
capricious  inventions,  usurps  the  place  of  taste ;  the  essential 
thing,  the  important  point,  is  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  thing  common,  whose  routine  is  so  much  to  be  disdain- 
ed. Above  all,  and  before  all,  originality  must  be  had  at 
any  cost. 

What  a  grotesque  gallery  ?  The  wisest  fellow  the  most 
foolish. 

To  get  a  glimpse  at  these  mysteries,  we  do  not  need  a 
new  Asmodeus ;  we  have  only  to  enter  and  look. 

What  is  generally  called  the  middle  ages,  the  gothic  times, 
still  turns  many  heads.  Grand  feudal  habitations  are  de- 
spoiled or  copied  to  furnish  and  encumber  our  dwellings,  so 
contracted  in  comparison  with  those  of  those  old  giants.  Be 
not  surprised,  then,  to  find,  in  this  little  room  in  the  Rue  de 
Provence,  as  complete  an  arsenal  as  in  the  armorial  hall  of 
a  Burgrave.  Here  is  a  panoply,  a  complete  suit  of  armour ; 
it  was  found  necessary,  to  place  this  human  caparison  in  the 
limited  room,  to  bend  the  knees ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  abase- 
ment, the  casque  of  this  iron  sceptre  reaches  the  ceiling,  too 
low  for  the  tall  stature.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  world  of 
trunks,  dressers,  cupboards,  and  dark,  heavy  furniture,  twist 
ed,  chiseled,  incrusted,  and  wonderfully  carved.  The  little 
figures  in  painting,  unsheathed  blades,  vases  loaded  with 
reliefs,  tables  with  leaves,  damask,  and  linsey-woolsey,  filling 
every  possible  place.  The  sanctuary,  draped  with  thick, 
long  curtains,  admits  only  a  doubtful  light  The  sadness  of 
this  abode  is  peculiar ;  every  object,  every  utensil,  every 
piece  of  furniture  seems  ill  at  ease,  and  out  of  place  ;  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  use  them,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
comprehend  what  is  expected  from  them.  The  master  of 
all  this  presents  himself  to  receive  us ;  he  wears  the  costume 
of  chevaliers  without  armour.  His  long  robe  of  brocade, 
fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  cord  of  silk  and  gold,  the 
neck  bare,  closely.fittcd  pantaloons,  velvet  shoes  and  low 
cap  without  plumd;  he  has  no  poinard  at  his  girdle,  but  he 
plays  with  a  small  dagger  of  marvellous  workmanship.  The 
de*but  of  the  interview  is  very  embarrassing ;  one  feels,  in 
such  a  place,  as  if  they  ought  to  speak  only  of  prowess  and 


falconry.  He  takes  care  to  relieve  you  from  this  perplex- 
ing  dilemma ;  he  asks  your  opinion  about  the  last  opera. 
Take  care  not  to  accept  his  invitation  to  breakfast ;  that 
haughty  seigneur  has  no  venison  in  his  larder ;  he  will  cssr 
you  an  egg  in  the  shell  and  a  cup  of  tea.  It  is  the  fracooa 
of  an  exchange  broker. 

Step  cautiously ;  everything  here  demands  silence,  rones 
to  thought,  and  disposes  to  meditation.  This  dwelling  a 
austere,  and  almost  without  any  ornament  but  its  green  bug. 
ings  in  a  frame,  and  wainscoting  of  old  oak.  Do  not  trouble 
the  inhabitant  of  this  abode ;  cast  your  eye  upon  his  pek. 
meagre  visage,  his  dry  and  bony  form,  his  Ions  h*ir»  "^  & 
robe  of  black  serge  that  envelops  the  frail,  slight  body,  a 
this  man  in  search  of  the  grand  Arcanum  T  How  seriooi  as 
profile  is  painted  in  his  shadow.  His  head  in  this  hgte  a 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Rembrandt  Approach  slowly ;  be  bra 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  speaks  m  a  low  voice,  he  rim  ni 
exclaims  : 

"  I  have  found  it ;  bonjour  my  friends.'* 

"  What  have  you  been  seeking?" 

"  Parbleu,  my  cue  to  a  couplet  !*' 

He  is  a  vaudevilliste. 

How  new  and  cheerful  this  apartment  is.  How  radnst 
— how  embellished.  How  many  charms  and  delicada. 
Everything  here  is  silk,  ribbons,  and  bone  lace,  graces  aad 
sheep-folds,  Paphos,  Arcadia,  and  Cytherau 

"  It  is  day,  Madame S* 

What  a  ravishing  creature ;  how  pretty  she  is  undtr  her 
canopy  of  lace,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  white 
pillows.  Really,  I  have  a  mind  to  compare  her  to  a  rose  a 
the  snow. 

She  is  going  to  get  up,  her  hair  is  already  dressed ;  sW 
wears  it  without  flowers,  but  braided  with  ribbons.  Eire.:- 
oped  in  a  peignoir  of  lawn,  and  a  muslin  mantOle,  she  prs 
on  her  cachemire  slippers,  and  bounds  out  on  the  leopard 
skin  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  from  this  carpet  of  fur,  sat 
plunges  into  the  ample  fauteuil,  which  is  then  poshed  to  he 
toilet  with  transparent  draperies  and  vellum  lace,  like  aw 
altar  of  a  convent. 

Take  care  and  do  not  mistake  here.  Is  it  a  pearl  &£« 
from  the  jewel-box  of  the  regency  1 

Admirable,  you  speak  like  a  romance  of  the  time- 
She  has  no  one  with  her  but  a  waiting  woman,  «h 
seems  more  rude  than  mischievous;  doubtless  we  axe  gore 
to  see  the  abbe*,  the  poet,  the  great  financier,  the  Marq^s. 
Mademoiselle  Ressource,  the  merchants,  the  Duke's  ai- 
rier, the  greyhounds,  and  perfumed  billets.    But  no.   Li&r: 

"  Anna,  I  will  see  no  one— no  one ;  do  you  hear?  Tfeea 
suppers  tire  me  to  death." 

She  has  supped,  perhaps,  in  the  small  house  of  the  <hi«. 

"  Then,  too,  the  smoke  of  the  cigars  makes  me  honrb.» 
sick.  That  little  fool  Bertha  smoked,  the  gentlemen  thcech 
it  so  charming  I  wished  to  do  so  too ;  my  heart  failed  or ; 
how  low  and  narrow  the  cafes  of  the  English  are.  The? 
do  not  drink  Champagne  any  longer ;  they  drink  oki  Mi- 
deira,  or  brandy ;  it  is  detestable,  particularly  the  next  diy 
Mademoiselle  Anna,  give  me,  if  you  please,  a  glass  of  susar 
and  water,  put  some  rum  in  it,  I  beg  you.  Let  as  sec  £x 
journals." 

"  Here  are  the  fashions," 

"  No,  let  me  look  at  the  theatres.  Ah  !  'tis  tmbaUmt — ^ 
same  thing  always." 

•«  The  tribunals." 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  tribunals  are  amusing.  Ah,  beh !  tha*  * 
too  bad ;  there  is  not  one  crime  to-day;  not  even  an  exe- 
cution.'1 

What  a  marquise  !  Yesterday  she  was  making:  bate-  =-  -' 
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Rue  Vivienne.  From  thence  to  Aspasia  is  but  a  step— fol- 
low me. 
In  this  abode  everything  ii  entirely  antique. 
The  mistress  is  inspired  with  her  name  ;  she  charms  the 
leisure  of  the  high  politician.  Contemplate  her  reclining  on 
that  couch  which  waa  stolen  for  her  from  the  Didon  de 
Guerin ;  she  is  draped  in  an  ample  tunic  of  fine  wool ;  her 
refitments  display  her  form  voluptuously ;  she  has  the  proud 
beamy  of  the  Roman  matron,  and  the  noble  regularity  of 
the  Grecian  models;  her  naked  arms  are  adorned  with 
heavy  bracelets  of  burnished  gold ;  the  agraffe  that  confines 
her  loose  tunic  is  formed  of  a  cameo  that  represents  a  nymph 
and  satyr. 

Of  course  she  is  going  to  take  a  perfumed  bath  in  a  conch 
of  jasper  or  porphyry ;  we  shall  soon  see  her  admiring  her- 
self in  one  of  those  plates  of  gold  which  coats  the  revenue 
of  a  province. 

No,  she  is  going  to  take  an  ordinary  bath,  and  settle  with 
her  cook  for  it. 

This  doleful  young  man,  so  tall,  so  white  and  insipid,  has 
the  airs  of  Lauren,  and  gives  audience  to  his  gallant  cor. 
respondence ;  his  gay  robe  de  ehambre  is  effeminately  worn ; 
his  cap  is  surmounted  by  a  top-knot ;  his  peignoir,  trimmed 
with  lace,  lies  flung  over  the  back  of  a  chair  near  him, 
ready  for  him  when  he  makes  his  toilette.  His  lodgings  are 
a  la  Saracen ;  one  would  think  the  voluptuary  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Crusades. 

In  this  boudoir,  which  can  vie  with  that  of  the  little  per. 
son  we  just  took  for  a  marquisate,  there  is  here  so  much 
exquisite  taste  and  delightful  vanities,  so  much  rocailU  and 
Pompadour— look,  without  fear,  at  the  formidable  baron, 
exquisite  bearded,  clad  in  a  buff  corset,  booted  and  spurred, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  war.  His  voice  is  terrible. 
He  is  going  to  call  his  page  and  demand  his  arms. 
No  ;*he  calls  Frilby,  his  favourite  little  dog.  He  dined 
yesterday  at  our  side.  He  ate  some  stewed  fruit  and  drank 
iced  water.  But  let  us  hasten,  if  you  please ;  there  remains 
a  rich  collection  for  us  to  explore. 

The  mornings  in  Paris  are  of  every  country  except  their 
own.  We  have  Spaniards,  who  at  home  wear  the  sombrero 
and  the  brown  cloak ;  Neapolitan  brigands ;  Adriatic  fisher. 
men,  with  their  Dalmatian  vests ;  Turks  abound ;  Greeks 
and  Albanians  are  innumerable ;  the  East  is  in  favour.  We 
do  not  want  for  Russians,  nor  Poles  furred  and  wrapped  up 
in  their  pelisses,  and  morocco  boots  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  Arabs,  their  heads  covered  with  hoods,  have  multiplied 
infinitely  since  our  conquests  in  Africa ;  the  regeneration 
and  its  marvels,  and  copies  of  Francis  the  First  abound 
everywhere.  Sometimes,  in  these  dwellings,  so  fantastically 
furnished,  one  meets  a  whole  Thebaid  of  hermits,  in  coarse 
cloth  ;  in  others,  monks  and  cells.  The  habits  of  the  reli- 
gious have  been  very  fashionable  among  our  poets;  we 
know  a  commission  merchant  who  delights  in  dressing  him- 
self like  Tasso. 

Home  sailors  find  numerous  and  warm  partisans ;  almost 
all  these  sea-wolves  wear,  or  rather  disguise  themselves  like 
corsairs  of  the  Archipelago,  after  the  designs  of  the  IUue- 
tration*  of  Byron ;  we  have  also  Swiss  cabins  and  shep- 
herds, Norman  and  Breton  seamen.  Scotchmen  flourish, 
and  the  mountain  plaid  is  very  reekercki.  There  is  no  sort 
of  disguise  but  what  can  be  found  in  Paris,  en  robe  de  eham- 
bre. Some  roll  themselves  up  in  cloth,  as  in  a  Roman 
cloak ;  others  lie  almost  naked  on  the  carpet.  It  is  even 
among  families  quite  intellectual,  where  this  mania  for  pri- 
vate costume  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  these  ex- 
travagancies they  dignify  by  the  name  of  eccentricities. 
They  smoke  everywhere ;  there  in  chibouques,  here  in 


Hungarian  pipes ;  every  variety  of  cigars  constitute  a  part 
of  their  enjoyments.  At  a  breakfast  of  medical  students, 
all  the  guests  drank  from  cups  shaped  like  skulls.  Those 
who  cannot  attain  in  their  caprices  neither  luxury  nor  ele- 
gance, take  the  ugly  and  the  horrible.  Would  one  believe 
that  some  have  even  adopted  great-coats,  and  caps  like  the 
galley-slaves? 

The  swansdown  of  our  fathers,  the  warm  flannel  coats, 
the  little  felt  caps,  loose  pantaloons  and  green  slippers,  are 
now  held  as  human  infirmities. 

We  must  render  justice  to  the  women ;  they  have  not 
gone  like  the  men  into  these  ridiculous  and  burlesque  cus- 
toms. With  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  at  home  appro- 
priately clad ;  they  have  had  the  good  sense  not  to  renounce 
the  attractions  of  the  neglige*  and  the  grace  of  the  dteha- 
biile.  Those  who  have  left  off  these  charming  customs 
have  taken  masculine  gear,  delight  to  wear  at  home  the  cos. 
tume  of  men ;  there  are  others,  who  think  woman  is  like  the 
ode,  and  that  at  home,  both  in  her  furniture  and  in  her  dress 
and  person,  a  charming  disorder  is  the  effect  of  art 

All  that  is  outward  is  false.  If  a  man  apes  the  airs  of  ge- 
nius, be  sure  he  is  a  fool.  Those  who  make  the  parade  with 
their  library  never  read  ;  a  bureau  magnificently  provided 
with  ink,  paper,  and  all  the  brilliant  superfluities  which  are 
the  playthings  of  the  idle,  is  a  sure  indication  the  man  never 
writes.  How  many  trophies  of  arms  have  we  seen  among 
cowards !  How  many  racks  of  pipes  among  those  whom 
one  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  would  give  the  sea-sickness  1 
How  many  objects  of  art  among  the  ignorant !  How  many 
pianos  always  shut !  and  how  much  hunting-gear  have  those 
who  never  killed  an  owl ! 

These  caprices  are  indigenous ;  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  is  not  to  be  one  of  one's  own  city.  It  seems  that  the 
national  air  is  too  niggardly.  To  escape  the  humiliation 
of  being  French,  they  turn  Iroquois. 

The  Chinese,  too,  have  made  an  irruption  into  the  eo#- 
tume  de  ehambre;  pointed  bonnets,  silk  robes,  and  turned- 
up  shoes  are  making  a  fortune. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  tours  and  voyages 
cure  this  folly.  A  man  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  contracts 
a  certain  independence  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  thinks  less 
of  appearing  like  a  foreigner  than  he  who  fairly  imagines 
that  he  has  travelled  over  every  country  whose  fashions  he 
has  adopted. 

This  society,  that  in  the  morning  revolts  against  the  laws 
of  costume,  is  docile  and  submissive  to  the  mode  in  the 
evening ;  then  it  lays  aside  its  own  will,  and  seems  cast  in 
one  mould. 

Sometimes  the  keeping  of  the  ehambre  is  in  accordance 
with  the  predilections  of  genius.  There  have  been  illus- 
trious tragedians,  whose  rooms  were  furnished  like  that  of  a* 
petite  maitreee  in  Rome.  At  other  times  the  contrast  be- 
tween reality  and  appearances  is  seen.  When  Rossini 
made  his  last  visit  to  Parte,  he  received  visiters  in  his  apart- 
meats  at  the  Madeleine  in  his  cotton  cap.  For  this  coifure 
in  disgrace  is  there  not  hope  now  of  its  reinstatement?  a.  p. 


AN  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST. 

Wi  have  said  nothing  of  coffee  and  chocolate  at  break- 
fast,  though  a  good  example  has  been  set  us  in  that  respect 
in  the  pleasant  pages  of  Mr.  D*Israeli.  We  confined  our- 
selves to  tea,  because  it  is  the  staple  drink.  A  cheap  coffee, 
however,  or  imitation  of  it,  has  taken  the  place  of  tea  with 
many ;  and  the  poor  have  now  their  "  coffeehouses,"  as  the 
rich  used  to  have.  We  say  M  used,"  because  coffee-drink- 
ing in  such  places  among  the  rich  is  fast  going  out,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  later  hours  of  dinner  and  the  attractions  of 
the  dob-bouses.    Coffee,  like  tea,  used  to  form  a  refresh. 
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LITERATURE  AND  THE  FOE  ARTS. 

EDITED  BT  0.  P.  I0EEIS  AND  I.  P.  WILLIS. 
(EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGRAVING.) 

Good  as  the  Mirror  baa  hitherto  been  (good  enough  to  prosper)  we  have  edited  it  as  the  Israelites  built  the  walla 
of  Jerusalem— with  the  beat  hand  otherwise  employed.  The  beginnings  of  all  enterprises  are  difficult— more  espe. 
cially  beginnings  without  capital — and  the  attention  of  one  editor  haa  been  occupied  with  the  management  of  the 
machinery  now  in  regular  operation,  while  the  other,  till  the  concern  should  be  prosperous,  waa  compelled  to  labour 
diligendy  for  other  publications.  One  by  one  (to  change  the  figure)  these  hindering  barnacles  have  been  washed  off 
our  keel  by  going  more  rapidly  ahead,  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  both  editors  will  be  bnttrblt  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Mirror— equal  to  setting  studding  sails  aJow  and  a-loft  with  the  wind  dead  aft,  full  and 
steady.  Of  course  she  will  now  go  along  "  with  a  bone  in  her  m<w*A"— as  they  say  of  a  craft  with  the  foam  on  her 
cut- water. 

We  live  in  the  middle  of  this  somewhat  inhabited  island  of  Manhattan,  and  see  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
hear  moat  that  is  worth  hearing.  After  the  newspapers  have  had  their  pick  of  the  news,  we  have  a  trick  of  making  a 
spicy  hash  of  the  remainder,  (gleaning  many  a  choice  bit,  by  the  way,  which  had  been  overlooked  or  slighted)  and  we 
undertake,  hereby,  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Mirror  up  to  tie  time*.  Everybody  reads  newspapers  and  gets  the  out- 
line of  the  world*8  going  round — but  we  shall  do  just  what  the  newspapers  leave  undone — fill  up  the  outline — tell  you 
"  some  more,"  (aa  the  children  say)— put  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  done  by  newspapers  in  the  rough.  It 
k  whet  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  "  Letters  to  the  National  Intelligencer,"  and  as  our  brother  editors  seem  to 
think  we  have  succeeded,  we  will,  (as  we  discontinue  that  correspondence  in  April)  tn  rather  a  more  dashing  and 
lighter  vein,  resume  these  metropolitan  sketches  in  the  Mirror. 

A  secret  for  your  ear,  dear  reader : — By  selling  the  plate  of  each  number  for  half  what  it  i$  worth,  you  get  the 
reading  for  nothing  !  Each  plate  is  worth  a  shilling,  to  put  in  an  album— and  the  whole  Mirror  costs  but  sixpence ! 
So  it  is,  in  fact,  for  nothing  that  you  get  sixteen  pages  of  the  best  literature  that  we  can  procure  for  you,  including 
descriptions  of  die  things  about  town  that  are  seldomest  described  and  best  worth  describing.  Of  course  we  can  only 
afford  this  by  very  small  profits  on  a  very  large  circulation,  and  ten  thousand  subscribers  are  but  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  next  tan  thousand  (into  which  we  are  now  feeling  our  way)  will  be  the  first  move  of  the  rising  tide  that  overruns 
into  our  pockets. 

We  keep  an  eye  in  the  back  of  our  head  to  see  if#any  body  ia  likely  to  overtake  us  (and  to  try  their  trick  before 
they  come  along-side,)  and  we  keep  a  look-out  on  both  eideo  (from  the  salient  balconies  of  our  imagination)  for  any 
stray  breezes  of  novelty  for  which  it  is  possible  to  trim  sail.  And-^-to  show  you  our  hand  a  little— we  have  bagged, 
(like  Eolua,)  a  breeze  or  two  which  we  shall  reserve  awhile  for  competition.  If  nothing  overhaul  us,  we  shall  try  our 
speed  by  and  by,  with  aky-ecrapers  and  aH— just  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  show  our  regard  for  his  respectable  sixpence. 

Our  plates  by  the  way,  we  undertake  to  say,  shall  be,  from  this  date,  of  twice  the  excellence  (at  least)  of  those  here- 
tofore given.  Experience  and  inquiry,  (with  a  little  more  money)  make  more  difference  in  the  bettering  of  this  branch 
of  our  business  than  of  most  others. 

Nota  Bure.^-Subecribe,  in  all  cases,  (if  you  wish  to  serve  us— do  you?)  by  letter  to  ourselves.  The  Post, 
master  will  forward  it  free  of  expense. 

P.  S. — As  to  our  Extras,  they  are,  to  booksellers,  what  the  "  manna"  must  have  been  to  the  Jew  bakers.  You 
don't  need  coaxing  to  help  yourselves  to  anything  so  cheap  and  heavenly.  Take  what  has  fallen,  and  be  sure  that 
more  loaves,  crisp  and  satisfying,  are  baking  in  the  clouds. 

TERMS-THREE  DOLLIES  PEE  1IIVI,  III  ADVANCE. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  yesr  will  be  issued  on  the  sixth  day  of  April  next    The  work  ia  sent  by.  mail  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.    Address  (postage  free)  MORRIS,  WILLIS  <fc  CO. 

Editors  ajcd  Proprietors,  No.  4  Ann-street 


MIRBOR 


LIBRARY. 


We  have  long  wished  to  have,  for  oiir  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  our  favourite  authors,  in  this  gregarious  world,  ten 
thausand  may  have  together  wltat  one  cannot  have  atone,  and  we 
wish  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  cheap— (that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  coats  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  lor  a  shil- 
ling)— and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fat  and  one  thin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking.  xou  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  vie  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
author,  and  what  we  think  of  his  works ;  and  for  our  trouble  in 
proof-reading,  publishing,  parking  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourselves  out  of  that  little  un-mUsed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  ihia  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
demand  for  them  which  miglit  justify  the  edition.  Against 
advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
to  read,  by  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  lor  a 
price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  tliey  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  ana  it  then  oc- 
curred to  us  very  naturally,  lhatone  of  two  things  must  be 
true : — either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  to  the 
profits  they  expected  from  books,  or  else  they  were  not  always 
infallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  sell.  The  next 
thought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet 
1st  judgment  and  smaller  expectations  a*  to  profit,  publish  as 
handsome  and  cheap  editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
were  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  »•  Let  us  try  !"  said  Enterprise. 
Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  had  made  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis 
—(your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader !) 
Our  dear  ally.  General  Morris,  had  also  extra-d  need  his  popu- 
lar Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  elec- 
tric rapidity  as  the  others.  Our  **  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge"*  will  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,t  and  Pencillings 
st  the  Wat  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  advertisements  will  duly  announce  all  these.  We 
would  say,  en  passant,  of"  Pencilling*,"  that  only  one  third  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  in  England. 
The  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  is  now  selling  well 
in  London)  was  printed  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
which  had  found  its  way  out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent 
in  France,  even  that  imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 
the  proof-readers.  The  American  edition  (long  ago  out  of 
print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  English  one,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  u  Pencillings  by  the  Way"  will  be 
printed  in  a  handsome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  presumption 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  our  own  works  at  the  beginning 
of  a  "  library  of  favourite  authors."  This  is  explained  above. 
But  we  shall  so  arrange  it,  by  giving  you  an  extra  titlepage, 
that  you  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  us  or  others,  at  your  plea- 
sure. Each  author  will  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shall  so 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  republications 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 


•  The  M  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge"  were  written  In  a  secluded 
gten  of  the  Valley  of  the  Busquehannah.  The  author,  after  several 
years  residence  snd  travel  abroad,  made  there,  ss  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-time  tranquillity  for  his  household  gods.  Must  of  the 
letters  were  written  In  the  fall  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  agsln  Into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  In- 
terval of  repose  and  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  Utile  but  s 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  bis  own  mind  and  the  natural 
now  of  his  thoughts  durinc  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 
alone  beat  salted  to  his  diapbanJnn  as  well  ss  to  his  better  nature,  the 
book  to  interesting  to  himself  and  to  those  who  love  him.  As  pic- 
turing faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  of  In- 
toxtent»d  life  tn  the  gayest  circle*  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
nay  be  eaatoae  to  the  reader. 

t  Since  published    see  prtotsd  list  above. 


There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following  : 
1.— •  The  Sacred  Poems  of  N.  P.  Willis,'     ...   121  a 
2.— 'Portnsof  Passion,'  by  N.  P.  Willis,     .    .    .    121 
3.—*  Lady  Jane  and  other  Poems,'  by  N.  P  Willis,  lis 
4.—*  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Geo.  P.  Morris,'  .    12* 
5.— »  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lots,  and 
other  Talen  of  his  Times,'  by  Geo.  P.  Morris;  Il- 
lustrated by  Johnson,  ihe  American  Cruikshsnk,  12i 
6.— •  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Barrt  Cornwall' 

Double  number, •    •    •    •   •  * 

7»— '  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,'  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
The  only  complete  edition  exianL  Double  Dum- 
ber,   " 

8.— •  The  Rococo,  No.  I. '—containing  three  of  the  mod 
delicious  Poems  ever  written,  viz.:  The  '£#1? 
Fay*  by  Joseph  R.  Drake  ;  *  Lillian,'  by  W.  JL 
Praed  ;  and  *  St.  Agnes'  Eve,'  by  John  Keats. 
With  Notes,  by  N.  P.  Willis,    ••••.••  m 
9.—*  The  Rococo,  No  II.,'— containing  the  entire  '  Pa- 
ems'  of  Wm.  Coate  Pinkney,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  the  late  William  Leooett,  Esq-.«w 
Notes  by  N.  P.  Willis,    .    .    .    •••■,:* 
10.— 'Loves  of  the  Angels,  an  Eastern  Roman*,  by 

Thomas  Moore, •    .    •    •   •   •   ni 

11.— «  The  Irish  Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs  of  Tuoua 
Moore.     Double  number, .        ••••",/ 
12.—*  The  Rococo,  No.  III.,'— contaimriE  the  *  An«I  of 
the  World,'  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  andtbj 
*  Siory  of  the  Rimini/  by  Leigh  Hunt.   Witn 
Notes  prepared  for  this  edition, .    .    •    •   •   ■  ,w 
13.— •  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Charles  Diidin, 
(the  bard  of  Poor  Jack,)  with  a  supplement,  con- 
taining (and  giving  to  the  right  authors)  s  fcw 
Nautical  Songs,  which,  from  meirpopoJsr  chsr- 
acter,  and  their  inevitable  truth  and  boldneM, 
have  been  attributed  to  Dibdin.    With  s  Memoir 
and  Notes  to  this  first  American  edition,     •  •  w 
The  following  works  are  nearly  ready  fcr  pnbkcs- 
tion,  vis, : 
14.-*  The  National  Airs,  Legendary  Bolla****** 
cellaneous  Poems  of  Thomas  Moori.  WithNorn 
and  Criticisms.    Double  number,.    .    •   •   •  w 
In  addition  to  the  above,  'The  Poems' of  the  Hon. MnJ Wj 
ton,  and  several  other  charming  works  are  in  theorem 
will  form  part  of  the  Mirror  Library. 

We  have  four  or  five  gems  to  follow  these,  *|^"£ 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  ^•»™'^ 
lie  generally.  We  will  not  name  them  "y-JJ^-d* 
them  are  books  we  almost  made  a  secret  of  r^HHii 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impos«ble  »  «*»  v 
cfh  venture  to  pmmise,  that,  (leaving  our  own  worw i  ■»  tf 
series  of  uniform  literature  in  the  lansuage  will  be  cw 
better  worth  possessing  at  any  price-let  alone  s  shiinnr 

To  our  subscribers  we  wish  to  say  that  weihtM £■*■/ 
our  Library  series  nothing  which  wu  again  appear  % 

Mirror.  The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  ere  ~nfidj*\T8l*;* 
valuable  portion  of  the  Library-of ^the ssrne """^v 
and  containing,  of  course,  the  W  j^w.h2fSa  *e 
can  choose  or  procure.  The  New  M^.^LiBT  of  *« 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  ^'^  , 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  leader— it  "•f*so  ttIrci 
make  it  so.    And  now,  dear  reader,  let  u  «J?JbJ,lhl 

r purchase  and  preservation  the  Mirror  Lis* a* :      -J^  yoc 
ings  thus  expended  without  any  fe*""5Ji  «-dinf.  »(0 
will  gradually ^create  a  Paradise  of  *^£d**< 
which  you  can  retreat  when  you  would  ds  n» 
weariness.  "      prMUoft* 

The  above  works  have  jnst  been  iesosd  •J£J*£  fyV 
New  Mirror,  and  can  be  bound  either  with  <*J*""l  ^  bid  on 
are  beantifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  six*,  ""Vj;^  » *" 
application  to  the  publishers.    They  a*  i""Jtf  postsfe. 

Suarters  of  the  country,  at  the  «w  **^5s>*- 
ingle  copies,  12*  cents ;  ten  copies  fori J.   g%  fa 
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subject  afforded  them  some  amusement  Bat  to  Agues  one 
voice  seemed  to  ring  more  melodiously  than  the  rest,  and  to 
enchain  the  greatest  share  of  her  attention.  That  voice 
was  Trevor's. 

The  breakfast  came,  and  with  it  the  nsual  college  accom- 
paniments of  "  ©opus"  and  champagne ;  conversation  be- 
came brisk  and  continuous,  and  the  yacht  and  her  antici- 
pated performance  were  freely  canvassed.  Thus,  without 
wishing  to  be  listeners,  did  the  Berners  become  acquainted 
with  much  of  our  hero's  history.  There  was  a  wildness 
and  romance  about  it,  joined,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  high 
tone  of  gentlemanly  reeling,  which  interested  first  the  fancy 
and  then  the  heart  of  the  fair  Agues.    But,  sZJoim. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  fixed  for  the  yachts  to  start ;  it  was 
now  ten,  and  our  sailors  prepared  to  go  on  board.  While 
passing  under  the  windows  of  the  hotel  a  rose  feu  at  the  feet 
of  Trevor ;  he  picked  it  up,  and,  looking  up  to  the  windows, 
discovered  the  fair  lady  of  the  pony  carriage :  a  blush  man 
tied  his  cheek,  and  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  that  of  the 
lady,  as  she  withdrew  suddenly  frera  the  window.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  rose  was  carried  off  by  the  finder. 

Ten  yachts  were  entered  for  the  cup,  and  now  all  was 
bustle  and  preparation  on  board ;  sails  were  examined  and 
spare  ones  placed  ready  to  bend,  if  occasion  or  accident  re 
quired.  All  was  expectation.  The  '<  stewards  of  the  course," 
if  such  a  term  could  be  applied  to  the  managers  of  a  regat- 
ta, now  rowed  round  to  each  vessel,  pointing  out  the  boats 
round  which  they  were  to  sail,  and  repeating  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Every  sailor  was  at  his  post,  and  all  were  ready 
to  cast  off  their  moorings  and  hoist  saiL  The  stewards  had 
visited  the  last  vessel,  and  had  cleared  from  her  side,  when 
a  gun  from  the  shore  gave  the  signal  to  prepare.  All  was 
silence  on  board ;  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  on 
the  deck.  Another  gun  and  up  went  the  sails  like  magic, 
and  away  bounded  the  vessels ;  sail  after  sail  was  set,  the 
sheers  hauled  home,  and  each  started  for  a  long  stretch  on 
a  wind.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  start,  nothing 
more  beautiful  man  M  the  order  of  their  going."  The  first 
boat  was  rounded,  the  yachts  all  keeping  together;  again 
they  started  on  the  other  tack,  and  then  the  close  order  of 
sailing  began  to  break,  and  the  yachts  to  "  tail"  one  after 
the  other.  It  was  now  that  the  Cygnet  began  to  display  her 
powers,  and  to  shoot  ahead  of  her  companions.  Another 
flag-boat  was  rounded  and  again  they  tacked  on  a  wind 
Twice  was  this  course  gone  over,  the  Cygnet  maintaining 
her  place  as  the  first  till  she  came  in  a  winner  by  twenty 
minutes  ahead  of  the  second  yacht  Shouts  from  the  shore 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  proclaimed  the  contest  over; 
and,  through  his  glass,  Trevor  beheld  the  handkerchief  of 
Agnes  waving  in  the  breeze ;  this  was  for  him  the  most  ac- 
ceptable reward.  Again  the  boat  was  manned  and  they 
sprang  ashore,  the  cup  was  presented  to  the  happy  winner, 
and  many  a  bumper  went  round  in  it  to  the  health  of  the 
Cygnet  and  her  commander. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  a  mutual  friend  of  the  Berners 
and  of  Trevor  was  among  the  throng.  Trover  spied  him 
out,  and  happened  to  mention  the  fair  incognita.  His  friend 
offered  to  introduce  him ;  Trevor,  of  course,  accepted,  and 
the  deed  was  done.  Many  were  the  sports  which  succeeded 
the  race  for  the  cup,  but  for  all  the  eyes  of  our  hero  were 
blind  and  his  ears  deaf;  he  only  saw  and  heard  the  all- 
charming  Agnes. 

Neville  and  Fane  had  gone  off  to  see  more  of  the  sports, 
and  to  amuse  themselves  according  to  their  own  fancies, 
thus  leaving  Trevor  alone  with  his  new  acquaintances,  nor 
did  he  fail  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

M  What  a  beautiful  yacht  that  is  of  yours,"  observed 


Agnes,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  conversation.  "  It  is  the 
same,  I  mink,  which  was  at  anchor  in  the  Orwell  yesterday, 
near  Wolverton." 

"  The  same,"  replied  Trevor,  "  and  I  think  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  yesterday  morning  in  the  park." 

44  Yes,  I  was  out  before  breakfast,  I  enjoy  these  summer 
mornings  so  much,  particularly  near  the  water." 

•'  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea  ?" 

"Very ;  but,  unfortunately,  have  few  opportunities  of  en- 
joying it" 

"  Would  your  party  honour  us  by  visiting  my  yacht?  We 
can  take  a  few  hours'  sail  before  dinner.  It  may,  perhaps, 
refresh  you  after  your  drive." 

44 1  shall  be  delighted  ;  but  I  must  consult  mamma." 

Saying  this,  the  fair  Agnes  tripped  awny  to  her  parents, 
who  had  walked  on  along  the  beach  in  company  with  Tre- 
vor's friend. 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  Trevor  waved  his  hat 
as  a  signal  for  the  boat  She  was  soon  manned,  and  lay 
waiting  by  the  shore. 

'♦This  is  an  unexpected  treat!"  exclaimed  the  lively 
Agnes,  as  she  took  her  place  in  the  stcrn-shects.  "  How 
long  it  is  since  we  have  had  a  sail !" 

'•  How  long  do  you  remain  at  Aldboro'  7"  asked  Trevor, 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Berners. 

"  Three  or  four  days ;  after  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight" 

"  I,  too,  shall  remain  a  few  days  here,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  westward.  I  had  intended  stretching  across  to 
Antwerp  from  hence,  but  have  altered  my  mind  in  favour 
of  our  own  coast  While  we  are  here  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider my  vessel  at  your  service." 

Poor  Trevor,  already  had  love  proved  the  magnet  which 
was  to  draw  him  wheresoever  it  listed. 

They  had  reached  the  Cygnet,  and  were  already  under 
way ;  the  breeze  was  moderate  and  the  sea  was  calm,  so 
that  the  cruize  was  most  agreeable  to  the  ladies ;  nothing 
happened  to  mar  their  pleasure,  and,  after  a  few  hours' sail, 
they  returned  ashore.  Mr.  Berners  invited  Trevor  to  dine, 
and  accompany  them  to  the  ball  at  night.  Could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  refuse  ?  A  note  was  despatched  by  one  of  the 
sailors  in  quest  of  Neville  and  Fane,  to  inform  them  of  our 
hero's  engagement,  and  to  beg  they  would  meet  him  at  the 
ball. 

We  must  pass  over  the  events  of  the  three  or  four  follow- 
ing' days ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mornings  were 
spent  on  the  water,  where  the  Berners  formed  a  daily  addi- 
tion to  the  party,  aad  the  evenings  passed  in  dancing  and 
music.  Was  Trevor  happy?  Nay,  was  he  not  deeply  in 
love  ?  Who  can  doubt  it ! 

**  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Fane,  one  night,  as  he  and  Neville 
sat  together  in  a  corner  of  the  hotel,  "  I  see  we  are  not  des- 
tined to  visit  Antwerp  this  cruize.  Master  Trevor  will  stick 
to  this  coast,  and  no  wonder,  with  such  attractions.  By 
Jove,  he  is  a  lucky  dog ;  isn't  he,  Neville  7" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  it  As  to  ourselves, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  will  do  just  as  well  as  Antwerp.  There 
is  fun  to  be  had  there,  and  I  don't  care  whether  we  go  to 
Otahaity  or  Greenland,  so  long  as  there  is  amusement  to  be 
had." 

"  We  shall  start  to-morrow  with  a  dull  companion,  de. 
pend  upon  it  Trevor  will  be  devilish  blue  at  leaving  his 
lady-love." 

*■  Never  mind,  we  will  laugh  him  out  of  St" 

On  the  morrow  came  leave-takings,  gloomy  looks,  and 
invitations  to  renew  the  acquaintance  at  Ventnor. 

We  will  not  say  that  Trevor's  eyes  were  as  clear  as  usual , 
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when  be  stood  watching  the  Berneis'  carriage  aa  it  drove 
from  the  hotel 

A  week  haa  elapsed,  the  Cygnet  is  at  anchor  before  the 
beautiful  cliff  and  handsome  villa*  of  Ventnor.  It  ia  a  love, 
ly  spot,  overhung  by  lofty  cliffs  of  dark  atone,  sprinkled  here 
and  there  with  some  hardy  shrub  which  has  been  bold 
enough  to  shine  in  the  fissures ;  flower-gardens  and  lawns 
lie  sheltered  at  their  base,  and  slope  away  to  the  rocks 
which  bound  the  open  ocean. 

A  long  and  low  building,  erected  immediately  over  the 
rocks,  with  a  rude  staircase  leading  down  to  the  waters' 
edge,  and  a  tall  flag-staff  on  its  roof,  indicated  a  coastguard 
station ;  and  now  and  then  a  revenue  cutter  would  cruize  off 
Ventnor,  and  communicate  with  the  station  aforesaid.  The 
coast  was  open,  bold,  and  exposed  to  the  south  and  wester, 
ly  winds,  and,  having  no  harbour,  was  so  dangerous  for  ves- 
sels that  they  were  often  obliged,  when  lying  at  anchor,  to 
alip  and  be  off  to  sea,  to  avoid  being  dashed  upon  a  lee- 
shore. 

The  Berners  had  arrived,  and  that  morning  had  been  out 
with  Trevor  for  a  sail;  Neville  and  Fane  had  started 
for  a  fortnight's  tour  round  the  island,  leaving  their  friend  in 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  Agnes1  society.  How  hap- 
pily passed  those  hours,  how  brightly  did  they  promise  for 
the  future !    Promises  doomed  never  to  be  realized. 

It  was  sunset  Trevor  and  Agnes  were  strolling  to  and 
fro  along  the  sea-girt  cliff;  they  talked  of  the  gay  world,  its 
bails,  parties,  and  dissipations ;  they  talked  of  a  rural  life, 
its  social  intercourse,  its  rural  fetes,  its  healthful  happiness ; 
they  talked  of  the  sea,  of  yachts,  of  fortunes ;  in  short,  they 
talked  round  the  whole  circle  of  conversation,  till  they  came 
to  its  centre— love ! 

Deep,  rapid,  passionate  were  the  tones  of  Trevor's  voice, 
as,  with  throbbing  heart  and  almost  breathless  suspense,  he 
poured  forth  his  confession  of  love— his  first  and  only  love. 
Nor  did  he  plead  in  vain,  for  the  soft  pressure  of  a  trembling 
hand  and  the  swimming  glance  from  a  full  and  bright  blue 
eye,  told  him  he  was  loved  again.  Oh !  the  ecstasy  of  those 
moments,  when  the  heart  has  drained  the  cup  of  its  deepest 
emotions,  has  confessed  the  very  inmost  secret  of  its  trea- 
sury, and  feels  itself  replenished  and  rewarded  with  the  love 
and  the  confidence  of  one  it  adores. 


It  was  night  The  lamps  burned  brightly  in  the  Berneis* 
abode.  One  solitary  lantern  marked  the  station  of  the  yacht 
Too  happy,  too  full  of  lovers*  softest  emotions  to  tolerate 
any  but  the  society  of  his  Agnes,  Trevor  had  returned  to  the 
Cygnet  when  evening  had  obliged  them  to  join  the  party  in 
the  hovne ;  and  Agnes  too,  under  plea  of  indisposition,  had 
retired  to  her  chamber. 

It  waa  night ;  the  moon  had  risen,  and  shone  forth  upon 
a  dense  cloud-bank  in  the  western  horizon.  Slowly  and 
with  hollow  sound  the  breeze  began  to  increase,  and  to  sigh 
through  the  rigging  of  the  yacht ;  the  clouds  drew  on  apace, 
darkening  aa  tbey  spread  over  the  star-lit  sky,  till  the  sailor 
on  watch  no  longer  doubted  a  storm.  All  hands  were  soon 
on  deck,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and,  under  a  reefed  main, 
sail  and  storm-jib,  tbey  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  breeze  had  increased  till  it  now  blew  half  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  the  waves  beat  high  and  furious ;  the  sky  was 
completely  overcast,  and  only  now  and  then,  through  some 
rift-cloud,  could  a  ray  of  moonlight  appear.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  temporary  gleams  that  the  keen  eye  of  Trevor, 
who  had  come  on  deck  to  take  the  command  of  his  vessel, 
discovered  a  sail  to  windward,  bearing  down  for  the  Cygnet; 
but,  just  at  the  moment  he  had  brought  his  glass  to  bear 


upon  her,  a  cloud  shut  out  the  moonlight  and  left  them  a 
darkness. 

"  Luff  to  the  wind  aa  close  as  she  will  lie  f  cried  Trevor 
to  the  helmsman. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  seaman. 

Another  gleam  of  light  showed  two  vessels,  bearing  dowa 
rapidly  towards  them,  and  the  distant  report  of  a  gun  made 
the  circumstance  rather  mysterious. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  captain,  yonder  vessel  is  the  reve- 
nue cutter  Badger,  which  was  lying  alongside  of  us  yester- 
day, and  the  other  looks  deucedly  like  a  smuggler.*' 

44 1  think  so  too,"  said  Trevor ,  *4  ready  about  there,  wt 
will  go  on  the  other  tack,  and  see  if  they  will  follow." 

Round  went  the  Cygnet  on  the  other  tack,  nod,  at  tar 
same  moment,  round  went  the  supposed  smuggler.  It  wsi 
evident  that  she  sought  the  shelter  of  the  yacht,  by  place* 
the  Cygnet  betwen  herself  and  the  cutter.  Still  onrad 
they  came,  gun  after  gun  booming  down  the  wind.  A. 
waa  again  darkness,  save  where  now  and  men  the  flash  of  i 
gun  showed  the  position  of  the  cutter. 

44  This  is  by  no  means  pleasant,  to  be  peppered  at  in  the 
dark,  and  that,  too,  in  mistake  for  the  smuggler,*  said  Tre- 
vor.   We  may  aa  well  show  our  own  teeth,  and  bark  too." 

A  gun  to  leeward  from  the  yacht  followed  this  remark 

At  this  moment  a  shot  knocked  the  tiller  out  of  the  hels*- 
man's  hand,  and  tore  into  the  deck  of  the  Cygnet. 

The  vessel  luffed  up  in  the  wind,  and  her  amiss  amvered. 

44  We  shall  be  run  into !"  shouted  Trevor,  at  the  acaw 
time  hailing  through  the  trumpet  But  the  wind  was  too 
high,  not  a  sound  of  bis  voice  had  reached  either  of  ae 
other  vessels. 

"Give  them  the  other  guns,"  amid  he ;  and,  as  tfaer 
red  flash  broke  on  the  darkness,  the  white  canvass  of  the 
cutter  loomed  like  a  ghost  before  them.  A  crash,  a  cry  rest 
the  air,  and  the  next  moment  the  beautiful,  the  gracefe! 
Cygnet  was  sinking,  a  wreck  under  the  bows  of  the  cotter 

Hie  morning  broke  dear  and  serene,  and  the  ami  snow 
brightly  en  the  clirw  and  houses  of  Ventnor;  the  sea,  to  be 
sure,  was  rough,  and  dashed  loudly  upon  the  rocks ;  but  z 
waa  no  more  than  would  have  been  caused  by  a  whole-tail 


Agnes  sat  at  her  window,  for  love  was  more  poweitf 
than  aleep ;  her  eyes  had  looked  in  vain  for  the  yacht,  *ad 
fear  would  have  succeeded  surprise  had  she  not  been  toU 
by  Trevor  of  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  in  a  wester!? 
wind. 

Still  she  was  anxious,  and,  dressing  herself  basely,  sb 
walked  oat  along  the  Under-ctiC  No  sail  was  ia  sight,  y* 
she  gazed  intently  seavward.  Nothing  waa  visible  save  i 
dark  speck  undulating  with  the  waves,  and  sweeping  n 
upon  the  crest  of  each  billow  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore. 
By  some  irresistible  spell,  Agnes  watched  thk  floating  •»- 
ject  intently  till  it  was  lodged  upon  the  see. washed  steps  of 
the  Preventive-station.  She  hurried  down  and  gamed,  wna  t 
glassy  stare,  upon  the  corpse  of  her  affianced  Trevor!  j.  w.  s 


Tbs  practice  of  duelling,  although  it  is  now  far  too  prevakc. 
was  carried  to  much  greater  extent  in  former  times  thsa 
at  present.  Jerrold's  Magazine  contains  the  follow^ 
account  of  an  affair  which  took  place  at  Caen,  in  Marcfc, 
1787: 

Two  officers  quarreled,  and  one  of  them  in  bis  rage  ga" 
the  other  a  blow — this  was  returned— end  they  immediately 
went  out  of  the  town  to  decide  the  matter  with  swords,  b 
a  abort  time,  both  ware  wounded  severely,  and  neithar  d 
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them  being  able  to  stand,  they  were  earned  back  to  their 
quartern— but  the  wounds  did  not  prove  mortal.  The  colonel 
convened  all  the  officers  of  the  corps,  and  it  was  decided  in 
solemn  conclave,  that  as  soon  as  the  combatants  were  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  they  must  go  out  again  and  fight  till  one 
of  them  should  be  killed,  it  being  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  regiment  that  one  of  the  party  must  die— (mind,  reader, 
one  of  the  party !  not  the  aggressor !  it  was  immaterial 
which  of  them,  but  the  point  of  honour  required  that  one 
of  them  should  die.)  As  they  were  not  likely  to  be  again 
able  to  fight  with  swords,  their  brother  officers !  (tender 
appellation)  their  brother  officers  decided  that  they  should 
fight  with  pistols.  The  maimed  combatants  were,  therefore, 
carried  to  the  field  in  chain,  and  ten  of  their  brother  offi- 
cers attended  the  execution  of  their  humane  purpose  !  The 
first  shot  was  fired  by  the  officer  who  received  the  first  blow, 
and  the  ball  lodged  in  his  antagonist's  body  ;  he  was  able, 
however,  to  return  the  fire,  but  from  his  torture  missed  his 
opponent.  The  third  shot  was  then  fired  by  the  latter,  which 
took  effect  in  the  breast,  and  the  sufferer  sank  down  almost 
lifeless,  and  unable  to  hold  a  pistol  and  take  due  satisfaction ! 
They  were  carried  home,  the  brother  officers  (ferocious  ruf- 
fians, but  not  courageous  enough  to  brave  public  opinion) 
called  another  meeting  of  the  corps.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  due  form,  and  it  was  decided  that  if  the  wounded 
man  should  recover,  they  should  again  take  the  field  till  one 
of  them  should  die  on  the  spot.  The  two  pistol  balls  had, 
however,  their  due  effect,  and  the  poor  wretch  died. 


THE  BREVIARY. 

We  give  but  one  gem  from  our  Vade-mecum  this  week — 
some  lines  on  a  picture  of  a  Hindoo  girl  charrainp  a  ser- 
pent with  a  flute — the  finest  description  of  a  snake  that 
we  ever  saw. 

*•  It  it  a  virion  ?  for  /'»«  teen  tuck  things 
Among  the  morning  skies,  and  the  ttoeet  fire* 
That  play  *****  tree-top*  in  the  setting  tun.*1 

The  bower  is  of  the  Indian  drapery 

That  weaves  its  living  woof  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

Red  wiih  the  kisses  of  the  amorous  sun ; 

The  roof  is  canopied  crimson  of  the  rose, 

Vaulting  a  couch  of  violet,  here  and  there 

Tinged  with  some  bud  fresh  weeping  from  the  roof; 

And  tissued  with  rich  leaves  that  force  their  way 

Veining  the  blue,  like  gold  in  lazuli. 

A  form  is  in  that  bower,  that  might  be  thought 

Placed  there  for  man  to  worship,  or  of  those 

That  sit  on  thrones  o*  the  cloud,  and  wreathe  their  wings 

With  pearls  still  wet  with  dews  of  Paradise. 

Yet  she  is  human*  and  the  silvery  shawl 

That  like  a  holy  circle  o'er  a  saint 

Crowns  her  pale  beauty,  binds  a  weary  brow 

Besieged  with  memories  thai  make  it  pale. 

She  sits  upon  the  ground ;  and  one  hand  lifts 
A  flute,  that  from  her  lip  draws  melodies 
Like  the  wind's  wooing  of  the  rose ;  and  one 
Holds  a  bright  serpent  in  a  silken  band. 
Her  eye  is  on  him  and  his  eye  on  her, 
As  if  she  (band  in  him  one  thing  to  love- 
As  if  he  felt  her  beauty,  not  her  chain, 
And  lived  upon  her  melancholy  smile. 
Her  song  has  stirr'd  him ;  it  has  stirr'd  herself; 
For  on  her  eyelash  hangs  a  glistening  tear. 
The  heart's  quick  tribute  to  limes  past  and  gone  \ 
-    And  such  wild  sportings  as  he  can  he  tries 
Before  her  powerful  eye,  and  suits  his  dance, 
Swifter  or  slower,  to  her  wandering  song. 
He  shoot*  along  the  violet  floor,  and  lies 
Straight  as  a  prostrate  column,  and  as  still 
As  its  pale  marble ;  then  sweeps  up  his  coil 
Surge  upon  surge,  and  lays  his  gorgeous  head 
With  its  fix'd,  sleepless  eye  if  the  centre  ring, 
The  watcher  of  his  living  citadel ; 
Then  rolls  away  as  loose  as  the  sea  wave ; 
Anon,  he  stoops  like  the  wild  swan,  and  shows 
A  neck  as  arch'd  and  silvery ;  then  the  vine 


Must  be  outdone,  and  he's  as  lithe,  and  curl'd, 
And  glistens  thro*  the  leaves  as  proud  a  green. 
But  now  the  song  grows  loftier,  and  his  pomp 
Must  all  be  worn,  to  please  his  Indian  Queen. 
He  rises  from  the  train,  that  on  the  ground 
Floats  in  gold  circles,  and  his  glittering  head 
Towers  in  the  sunset,  like  a  rising  flame ; 
And  he  has  put  on  colours  that  make  dim 
The  stones  o'  the  Indian  mine :  his  length  is  sheath'd 
In  mail,  that  has  for  plates  the  mother-pearl, 
And  for  its  studs  the  diamond ;  there's  no  ray 
That  strikes  his  neck  from  that  broad  setting  sun, 
But  rings  it  with  a  collar  of  bright  gems, 
Or  sheets  it  in  one  emerald,  or  the  flame 
Of  rubies.    From  beneath  his  burning  crest 


Flashes  the  eye,  a  living  chrysolite, 
t  fix'd  In  all  its  shootings  on  one  form, 


Yetf 


That  thanks  its  duty  with  a  faint  fond  smile. 
So  stands  and  shines  he  till  the  charm  is  done, 
And  that  sweet  sound  and  sweeter  smile  have  sunk 
In  silence  and  in  shade. 

This  is  the  temptation  of  Eden  reversed,  and  the  woman 
seems  to  know  the  trick  of  it. 


CHIT-CHAT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

FROM  THS  CORJLKSFOHDB1ICB  OF  TRB  NATIONAL  IHTSLLieBSCEa. 
(OOKCXtTOBD.) 

Fhbnuurf  99. 

I  had  a  half  hour's  interview  with  the  talking  machine 
this  morning,  and  found  him  a  more  entertaining  android 
than  most  of  my  wooden  acquaintances — (the  man  who 
thinks  for  him  being  a  very  superior  person.)  I  must  first 
give  you  a  tableau  of  the  room.  A  German  woman  takes 
your  half  dollar  at  the  door,  and  points  you  to  asemi.boxed- 
up  Turk,  (query :  Why  are  all  automata  dressed  in  turbans  7) 
— a  Turk  seated  in  a  kind  of  low  pulpit,  with  a  green  shirt, 
a  good  complexion,  a  very  fine  beard,  and  a  pearl  breastpin. 
Out  from  under  his  shoulder  issues  a  bunch  of  wooden  sticks, 
arranged  like  a  gamut  of  pump-handles,  and  behind  this, 
ready  to  play  on  his  Turk,  sits  Mr.  Faber,  the  contriver.  (I 
immediately  suggested  to  Mr.  F.,  by  the  way,  that  the  cos. 
tun.e  and  figure  had  better  have  been  female,  as  the  bus- 
tle would  have  given  a  well-placed  and  ample  concealment 
for  all  the  machinery  now  disenchantingly  placed  outside — 
the  performer  sitting  down  naturally  behind  and  playing  on 
her  like  a  piano.*)  The  Turk  was  talking  to  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  when  I  entered,  and  my  name  being  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  party,  he  said:  *'  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
V  with  perfect  distinctness.  There  was  a  small  musi- 
cal organ  in  the  room,  and  one  of  the  visiters  played  "  Hail 
Columbia !"  the  automaton  singing  the  words  "  like  a  man." 
There  was  no  slighting  or  slurring  of  diphthong  or  vowel, 
sybillate  or  aspirate.  Duty  was  done  by  every  letter  with  a 
legitimate  claim  to  be  sounded* — the  only  fault  being  a 
strong  German  accent,  (which  of  course  will  wear  off  with 
travel,)  and  a  few  German  peculiarities,  such  as  pronouncing 
v's  like  to**,  gargling  the  gutturals,  &c.  &c. 

I  understood  Mr.  Faber  to  say  that  he  was  seven  years 
contriving  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  e.  Mr.  F.  has  a  head 
and  countenance  fit  for  a  speech-maker,  (maker  of  the  gift 
of  speech,  I  mean) — a  head  of  the  finest  model,  and  a  mouth 
strongly  marked  with  intelligence  and  feeling.  He  is  sim- 
ple, naif  and  enthusiastic  in  his  manners.  The  rude  musi- 
cal organ  in  the  room  was  his  own  handiwork,  and  at  the 
request  of  one  of  die  ladies  be  sat  down  to  it  and  played  a 
beautiful  waltz  of  his  own  composing.  He  may  well  be 
completely  absorbed,  as  he  seems  to  be,  in  his  androides. 
It  says  any  thing,  in  any  language.    It  cannot  cough — not 


*  A  suspicion  has  since  crossed  my  mind  that  I  may  here 
have  stumbled  on  an  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  of  this  su- 
pernatural addition  to  the  figure,  the  supernatural  continuance 
of  articulation  in  the  female  requiring  perhaps  some  androidal 
assistance  to  the  lungs.  If  so,  it  would  appear  that  woman, 
like  "  the  church,  cannot  do  without  a  bishop." 
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being  liable  to  bronchitis ;  nor  laugh — being  a  Turk.  But 
it  can  sing,  and  has  a  sweet  breath  and  well -governed  tongue. 
In  short,  it  is  what  would  pass  in  the  world  for  "  a  very  fine 
man."  Besides  those  whom  God  has  made,  (Boyle,  the 
philosopher,  calls  the  world  "  an  automaton  of  God's  mak- 
ing,") I  know  of  but  one  or  two  attempts  before  this  to  make 
•  talking-machine — the  famous  one  by  Von  Kempelen,  and 
the  celebrated  braien  head  constructed  by  Friar  Bacon. 
What  could  be  uttered  by  this  unthinking  brass  has  not 
come  down  to  us*  The  statue  of  Memmm  could  utter 
musical  sounds,  and  Maelzel'a  chess-player  could  say  '  ecbec' 
A  much  more  useful  automaton  than  any  of  these,  Mr.  Fa. 
ber*s  included,  was  one  invented  by  one  of  the  brothers 
Droz — "  a  child,  sitting  at  a  desk,  who  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  ink  and  wrote  in  French  whatever  was  dictated  to  him," 
(the  inventor  of  course  somewhere  concealed.)  It  struck 
me  as  a  great  pity,  indeed,  that  the  admirable  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Faber  should  have  been  wasted  on  a 
superfluity — (for  there  is  more  talking  than  enough.)  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  invented,  with  thirty  years'  labor,  an  automaton 
servant^  who  would  open  the  door  when  any  one  knocked, 
and  salute  the  visiter— capable  of  course  of  being  able  to  say 
"  not  at  home,"  and  so  saving  the  conscience  of  the  domes- 
tie  ;  and  this  was  perhaps  worth  the  labor.  Less  meritori- 
ous, again,  was  the  automaton  fiy  made  of  iron  by  Regio- 
montanus  in  the  14th  century,  which  would  make  the  circuit 
of  the  room  with  a  buz,  and  return  to  its  master.  Something 
in  the  Pygmalion  line  has  been  attempted  within  a  few  years 
by  a  Swiss  mechanician,  Maillardet,  who  constructed  a 
female  with  a  "  bosom  that  would  heave  for  an  hour,"  once 
wound  up.  Sbe  would  also  play  forty  tunes  on  the  piano 
with  her  fingers,  and  look  languishingly  by  casting  her  eyes 
down — almost  enough  for  one  woman  to  do !  I  think  these 
are  facts  enough  for  a  very  speculative  essay  on  the  value 
of  such  offices  as  may  bo  performed  by  the  body  without 
the  aid  of  brains. 

In  looking  through  another  file  of  the  gazettes  published 
by  the  English  in  Hindostan,  (like  those  I  spoke  of  in  ray 
last,  lent  me  by  Mr.  Palmer,)  I  find  that  the  amusing  fea- 
ture is  that  which  is  now  so  prominent  in  our  own  news- 
papers— a  miscellaneous  correspondence  with  all  parts  of 
the  country.  As  a  specimen,  I  extract  a  passage  written 
from  the  camp  Ferozepore,  in  the  heart  of  India,  to  the  edi- 
tor at  Delhi,  and  which,  though  it  comes  from  the  neigh 
bourhood  o£  "  far  Cathay,"  seems  made  of  the  same  M  pelf 
and  packware*  used  by  us  dull  wits  of  the  temperate 
latitudes : 


gather,  then  was  a  great  deal  of  gold  lace,  a  great  deal  <* 
eating  and  drinking,  a  great  deal  of  getting  hoi  tawU,  sac 
catching  cold  out,  and  the  ball  was  all  that  a  ball  should  be, 
except  (Irish  again)  there  was  no  hall  at  all,  because  that 
were  hardly  any  ladies." 

Mr.  Foster,  one  the  best  of  the  light-artillery  writers  cf 
the  corps-editorial,  has  joined  the  Tribune. 

The  projected  aristocratic  magazine,  the  M  OriJummS 
rather  hangs  fire,  I  understand,  with  a  closer  look  at  a» 
enemy.  It  would  be  a  better  name  for  a  controversial  mag- 
azine, as  the  old  orjjlamme  of  France  wan  only  home  e* 
battle  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  church. 

The  Hows  Critic  seems  to  come  to  the  surface  ra 
some  reluctance  also.  The  truth  is,  that  it  taken  none  eap- 
tal  and  more'  confidence  to  start  a  paper  of  any  ka£ 
There  are  some  fine  and  bold  writers  standing*  ready  fcr 
this  paper,  and  I  hope  it  may  start  Once  under  wst,  [ 
think  it  would  do  well.    Beautiful  spring  weather. 

P.  S.— The  dreadful  news  from  Washington  has  j-r 
reached  here.  I  fear  my  trifling  letter  will  seem  diseordist 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  mourning  and  anguish.  What  at 
unparalleled  calamity ! 


"In  the  evening  (of  a  general  parade)  Lord  Ellenborough 
gave  a  soiree,  to  which  every  officer  in  or  about  camp  wu 
duly  bidden.  A  ball  it  could  not  be  called,  for  there  were 
scarcely  fifty  ladies,  and  the  crush  of  great  commanders  so 
fearful  in  the  tents  that  even  these  fifty  found  it  difficult  to 
dance  without  treading  on  each  other*!  toes ;  and  as  for  waltz- 
ing, as  an  Irishman  at  my  elbow  observed,  *  it  was  like  jump- 
ing in  a  sack,  except  that  there  were  no  sacks.*  The  tents 
were  lit  up  with  chandeliers  of  painted  glass— reflected  from 
an  unlimited  number  of  bran-new  medals,  (for  good  conduct 
in  the  late  engagements  propably,)  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
happy  that  I  would  recommend  them  on  all  similar  occasions. 
In  the  distance  was  a  cheering  view  of  supper-tent,  and  Lord 
£.  prudently  stationed  himself  in  the  centre  thereof,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  point  of  attraction  for  which  everybody  must 
have  given  him  credit  The  tide  of  population  set  strongly 
in  towards  his  lordship  all  the  evening,  and  the  most  lively 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  bis  good  looks  and  the  exeellence 
of  the  champagne.  Several  native  grandees  were  present,  and 
the  crowd,  and  among  them  your  old  Delhi  friend  Hindoo  Rao, 
apparently  dressed  to  represent  the  knave  of  clubs.    Alto- 


JtVril 

I  havr  been  prevented,  of  late,  from  going  about,  » 
much  as  my  wont,  and  have  hardly  seen  or  beard  mart  a 
the  city  doings  than  the  country  readers  of  jour  paper.  Tb» 
will  account,  if  not  apologize  for,  some  lack  of  varkrj  a 
my  letters.  I  broke  through  my  fireside  habits  last  n^fe, 
and  went  to  the  Methodist  Chapel  in  Madison-street,  to  bear 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maffit's  diatribe  against  "  Box" — adnimuxs 
twenty-five  cents.  My  surprise  on  being  called  ea  ftr 
money  at  the  door  was  pleasurable,  for  I  rejoice  in  as  o- 
justice  turned  by  its  victims  "  to  commodity."  Two  hs> 
dred  people  were  well  amused,  and  religion  (per  one  of  a 
ministers)  was  profited  fifty  dollars  in  pocket.  Except  r 
this  light,  however,  I  should  call  the  using  of  "  Box"  for  i 
pulpit  text  a  decided  case  of  U  jeu  m  vcut  pus  U  dm- 
dells.  (The  church  gas-lights  seemed  to  be  of  that  opmwa, 
for  they  suddenly  paled  their  fires  ten  minutes  before  tat 
conclusion  of  the  lecture  0 

While  I  think  of  it— Dickens  has  contradicted  the  report, 
pubhshed  in  the  London  papers,  touching  his  durance  fcr 
debt  I  am  glad  it  was  not  true.  Mistakes  of  positive  av 
sertion  and  of  this  personal  character  are  so  rate  in  the  re- 
spectable English  papers  that  I  mentioned  it  in  my  letter  b 
you  with  no  suspicion  of  its  being  an  errour— the  ssantks: 
supported,  moreover,  by  the  rumours,  rife  to  the  same  par. 
port,  when  I  was  last  in  London.  The  reports,  doebtks* 
were  born  of  the  coupling  of  two  well-known  facts-- the 
decrease  of  the  prices  paid  for  his  books  by  publishers,  as4 
the  increase  of  his  "  pledges,"  with  no  corresponding  redac- 
tions apparent  in  his  style  of  living.  The  statement  bar- 
ing once  appeared  in  the  papers  of  his  own  country,  an  ex, 
pression  of  sympathy  (as  far  off  as  the  other  shoulder  of  *e 
world)  was  but  complimentary  to  Mr.  Dickens* 

Mr.  Maifit's  discourse  wss  more  of  an  event  to  me  due 
to  most  of  his  audience  probably ;  for  his  eloquence  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me  when  I  was  a  boy  between  tec 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  since.  H# 
preached  at  that  time  in  the  Bromfield  Chapel,  Boston,  ^c 
the  next  street  to  the  one  in  which  I  lived,)  and  was  then  t 
"  new  light"  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  drew  crowds  af- 
ter him.  I  left  my  play  eagerly  to  hear  him,  and  I  bsre 
often  since  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  peculiar 
delight  he  gave  me— for  it  was  all  pleasure,  without  the 
slightest  effect  in  the  way  of  religious  unpresejon.    I  cooid 
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fill  my  letter  with  what  came  to  me  upon  the  turned-back 
leaf  of  teeing  Mr.  Maffit  in  the  pulpit  again,  but  the  compari- 
son between  the  effects  of  oratory  upon  tastes  mature  and 
immature,  though  interesting  elsewhere,  would  be  out  of 
place  hen.  He  was  not  so  much  changed  as  I  anticipated. 
Macready  has  always  reminded  me  of  him,  and  they  are 
still  alike.  Mr.  Maffit  did  not  use  to  shave  his  temples,  and 
from  this  peculiar  tonsure,  his  forehead  looks  higher  sad  his 
hair  leas  Hyperian  and  more  omtetical  than  formerly. 

He  commenced  with  some  general  remarks  as  to  the 
charm  of  variety  in  customs  sod  manners,  and  me  common 
Enghsh  weakness  of  condemning  pitilessly  every  departure 
from  the  cockney  standards  and  peculiarities,  trying,  by  this 
test  only,  every  country  under  the  sun.  This  part  of  me 
oration  was  written  in  lambent  and  oily-hinged  periods,  and 
delivered— roelly,  in  music  absolute !  I  felt  the  spell  over 
again.  It  is  in  the  voice  and  accent  of  Mr.  Maffit  that  the 
philtre  liea  bid.  So  sweet  a  tone  no  other  man  has,  in  my 
knowledge.  His  inflexions,  so  long  as  he  remains  unez- 
cited,  are  managed  with  the  skill  of  the  subtlest  rhetorician. 
He  hides  the  meaning  of  his  sentences  under  the  velvet 
words  that  are  sweetest  to  linger  upon,  sad  to  press  with 
emphasis,  and  in  this  department  of  oratory  he  seems  to  me 
unsurpassed.  He  soon  broke  the  spell,  however.  As  he 
left  generalizing,  and  got  from  poetry  to  analysis,  he  began 
to  show  bsd  taste  and  clumsy  discrimination,  and  fell  into  a 
kind  of  grimalkin  sputter  of  sarcasm  that  let  down  his  dig- 
nity sadly.  The  audience  began  to  applaud,  and,  with  their 
applause,  he  grew  inflated,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and 
for  the  last  half  hour  of  his  discourse  was  entirely  off  his 
feet — trashy,  inconsequent  and  absurd— most  applauded, 
however,  when  most  incomprehensible.  (And  this  ill-be- 
stowed applause  may  easily  have  been  the  reverend  orator's 
Delilah.)  I  remember  little  of  what  he  said  after  the  hist 
fifteen  minutes.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  illustration  to 
show  that  the  M  Yankees  could  whip  the  British,"  and  much 
more  of  such  clap-trap,  and  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Trollope 
were  esch  served  out  with  as  much  pulpit-pounding  and 
bitter  epithet  as  is  commonly  given  the  devil,  st  a  dose. 
One  comparative  testimony  given  by  the  orator  is  valuable, 
as  he  speaks,  on  both  sides,  with  authority.  He  assured  us 
that  the  society »  every  part  of  this  country,  "from  the 
Aroostook  to  the  Sabine,"  is  as  refined  and  delightful  as  any 
society  whatever,  except  that  of  Heaven.  He  did  not 
mention  how  long  he  had  resided  in  die  latter  country,  but 
he  had  been  a  travelling  guest  of  American  families  for  the 
twenty  years  since  he  left  Ireland,  and  had  been  treated 
everywhere  as  s  son  and  brother,  and  spoke  advisedly.  I 
could  wish  this  Irish  and  celestial  evidence  in  our  favour 
might  be  put  (for  smoking)  into  the  pipe  of  the  London 
Quarterly. 

I  have  discovered  lately  that  the  household  gods  have  a 
vocabulary  of  their  own.  Search  after  a  trifling  invention 
led  me  to  Windle's  turnishing-shop  in  Maiden  Lane,  and 
after  spending  an  hour  in  marvelling  at  the  mind  that  has 
been  expended  upon  the  invention  of  household  conve- 
niences, I  asked  for  a  catalogue  of  die  shop's  wares.  A 
pamphlet  of  twenty-one  pages  was  handed  me,  and  I  give 
you,  for  your  despair,  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  necessary 
utensils  by  which  your  comfort  is  ministered  to :  **  Pope's 
heads  and  eyes,"  "  Shakers'  Swifts,"  "  Beef-steak  Pound- 
ers," «•  Faucets  and  Bung-starts,"  "Boot-jacks  and  Leg- 
rosters,"  "  Salt-and-spit  boxes,"  "  Chinese  Swings,"  "Chi- 
nese Punk  in  boxes,"  «  Sillabub  sticks,"  "  Oven-peels," 
"  All-blaze  pans,"  u  Ice-cream  Pagodas,"  "  Paste-jaggers 
and  cutters,"  (l  Crimping  and  goffering  machines,"  *«  sugar, 
nippers  and  larding  pins,"  "  Bread-rasps  and  tausage-stuf. 


fen,"  etc  etc.  etc.    This  is  vernacular,  of  course,  to  the  la- 
dies, but  Greek  to  us. 

Apropos  of  words  j  there  should  he  a  replevin,  (by  poetry 
upon  vulgar  usage,)  to  restore  the  word  diaper  to  its  origi- 
nal meaning.  Ford  says  in  one  of  his  plays,  (The  Sun's 
Darling,) 

"  Whate'er  the  wanton  Spring, 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties, 
Toils  Ar,  comes  home  to  Aummn.M 

Diaper  means  literally  fs  embroider  vith  raised  work,— 
after  a  stuff  which  was  formerly  called  cTIpre  from  the  town 
of  Ipre  in  Flanders,  where  it  waa  manufactured.    There  is 
such  a  load  of  descriptiveneas  in  the  world  that  it  is  a  shame n 
it  should  be  lost  to  poetry. 

Moore's  carefully  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  his 
works  is  republished  in  this  country  at  the  price  of  three 
dollars  and  half.  Half  of  it,  at  least,  is  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  consisting  of  his  satires,  (with  names  left  in 
unexplained  blanks,)  local  poetry,  translations  from  the  clas- 
sics, and  a  mass  of  laboured  notes.  The  popular  portions, 
consisting  of  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  "  The  Irish 
Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs,"  and  the  u  National  airs,  bal- 
lads, and  miscellaneous  Poems,"  have  been  published  in 
three  Extras  of  the  Mirror— five  shillings  for  all  of  them. 
This  will  form  as  beautiful  an  edition  of  the  enjoyable  part 
of  Moore's  poetry  as  could  be  wished,  and  as  cheap  as 
beautiful. 

Chasxes  Dmsor,"  The  Bard  of  Poor  Jack,"  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,  is  one  of  those  authors  less  known  man  bis 
works ;  particularly  in  this  country,  where  his  songs  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  lip,  and  his  name  hardly  recognized.  Gene- 
ral Morris  has  made  a  collection  of  all  the  songs  of  Dibdin 
that  are  universal  in  their  popularity,  and  has  added  others 
whiehffom  their  bold  and  graphic  excellence  have  been 
commonly  attributed  to  him.  This  shilling  Extra  of  the 
Mirror  will  become,  I  think,  the  Bailor's  classic,  embodying, 
as  it  does,  all  their  most  remarkable  songs. 

Montgomery's  •«  World  before  the  Flood,"  one  of  the 
sweetest  poems  in  the  English  language,  is  also  in  press  for 
the  "  Mirror  Library."  On  looking  over  the  biography  of 
this  good  man  and  true  poet,  I  find,  by  the  way,  the  follow- 
ing passage,  referring,  I  believe,  to  the  rather  of  one  of  the  " 
Editors  ot  the  Intelligencer.  "  Mr.  Montgomery  removed 
to  Sheffield,  (England,)  in  1792,  and  engaged  himself  with 
Mr.  Gales,  the  publisher  of  a  very  popular  newspaper,  at 
that  time  known  by  the  title  of  the  Sheffield  Register.  Mr. 
Montgomery  became  a  useful  correspondent  to  this  paper, 
and  gained  so  far  the  good  opinion  and  affection  of  Mr. 
Galea  and  his  family  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
monstrating their  respect  and  regard  for  him.  In  1794, 
when  Mr.  Gales  left  England  to  avoid  a  political  prosecu- 
tion, Montgomery,  with  the  assistance  of  another  gentle- 
man, became  the  Editor  of  the  Register."  Critics  have 
unanimously  agreed  that  "  The  World  before  the  Flood"  is 
the  best  production  of  Montgomery's  muse,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  noble  and  pure  structure  of  elevated  imagination. 
Among  the  sacred  classics,  Montgomery,  I  think,  will  rank 
first. 

The  terrible  calamity  at  Washington  still  forms  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation  in  New- York. 

The  critics,  by  acclamation,  pronounce  Kendall's  Narra- 
tive of  his  Santa  Fe  expedition  and  imprisonment  in  Mexi- 
co, one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  engrossing  books  of  the 
time.  I  am  no  judge— having  a  weakness  for  the  author.  I 
have  read  his  book  with  great  delight,  but  with  a  motto  voce 
(borrowed  from  Mrs.  Norton :) 

"  All  thou  doest  seems  well  done  to  me !" 
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NOT  MAAEDED  YtfT. 
Tm  tingle  yet— I'm  tingle  yet ! 

And  yean  nave  flown  eince  1  came  ant ! 
In  vain  I  sigh— in  vain  I  fret ! 

Ye  gods!  what  are  the  men  about? 
I  vow  I'm  twenty— oh,  ye  powem ! 

A  spinster's  lot  it  hard  to  bear- 
On  earth  alone  to  paaa  her  boon, 

And  afterwardt  leadens    rfnmatef/ 


No  offer  yet— no  offer  yet! 

I'm  puzzled  quite  to  make  it  out ; 
For  every  bean  my  cap  I  set, 

What,  what,  what  ere  the  men  about  T 
They  don't  propoio    they  won't  propose, 

For  fear,  perhaps,  I'd  not  tay  rt  yea !" 
Just  let  them  try— for  heaven  knows 

I'm  tired  of  single-blessedness. 

Not  married  yet— not  married  yet — 

The  deuce  it  in  the  men,  I  fear ! 
I'm  like  a— tomeihing  to  be  let, 

And  to  be  let  alone— that's  clear. 
They  tay  **  she's  pretty— but  no  chink— 

And  love  without  it  runt  in  debt  V 
It  agitates  my  nerves  to  think 

That  I  have  had  no  offer  yet ! 


SORROW'S  RELUCTANT  GATE. 

This  last  turned  leaf,  dear  reader,  teems  to  ub  always  like 
a  door  abut  behind  us,  with  the  world  outside.  We  have 
expressed  this  thought  before,  when  it  waa  a  prelude  to  being 
gayer  man  in  the  precedent  pages.  With  the  closed  door, 
now,  we  would  throw  off  restraint,  but  it  is  to  be  gadder 
than  before.  It  is  so  with  yourself,  doubtless.  You  some- 
times break  into  singing  on  entering  your  chamber  and 
finding  yourself  alone.    Sometimes  you  burnt  into  tears. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  the  similitudes  of  poetry  seem 
to  us  so  false  and  poor,  as  for  affliction  by  the  death  of  those 
we  love.  The  news  of  such  a  calamity  is  not "  a  blow."  It 
is  not  like  "  a  thunderbolt,"  or  M  a  piercing  arrow f  it  does  not 
"  crush  and  overwhelm"  us.  We  hear  it,  at  first,  with  a  kind 
of  mournful  incredulity,  and  the  second  feeling  is  perhaps  a 
wonder  at  ourselves, — that  we  are  so  little  moved.  The 
1  pulse  beats  on  as  tranquilly.  The  momentary  tear  dries  from 
the  eye.  We  go  on,  about  the  errand  in  which  we  were 
interrupted.  We  eat,  sleep,  at  our  usual  time,  and  are  nour- 
ished and  refreshed ;  and  if  a  friend  meet  us  and  provoke  a 
smile,  we  easily  and  forgetfully  smile.  Nature  does  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  event,  or  she  does  notrecognise 
it  as  a  calamity. 

But  little  of  what  is  taken  away  by  death  Is  taken  from 
the  happiness  of  one  hour,  or  one  day.  We  live,  absent 
from  beloved  relatives,  without  pain.  Days  pass  without 
our  seeing  them— months— years.  They  would  be  no  more 
absent  in  body  if  they  were  dead.  But,  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  our  common  occupations,  we  hear  that  they  are 
one  remove  farther  from  us^-in  the  grave.  The  mind  ac- 
knowledges it  true.  The  imagination  makes  a  brief  and 
painful  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  last  agony,  the  death-cham- 
ber, the  burial,— and  returns  weary  and  dispirited,  to  repose. 
For  that  hour,  perhaps,  we  should  not  have  thought  of  the 
departed,  if  they  were  Kving— nor  for  the  next  The  routine 
we  had  relied  upon  to  fill  up  those  hours  comes  round.  We 
give  it  our  cheerful  attention.  The  beloved  dead  are  dis- 
placed from  our  memory,  and  perhaps  we  start  suddenly, 
with  a  kind  of  reproachful  surprise,  that  we  can  have  been 
so  forgetful — that  the  world,  with  its  wheels  of  minutes  and 
trifles,  can  thus  untroubled  ge  round,  and  mat  dear  friend 
gone  from  it.  ~" 


But  the  day  glides  on,  and  night  cornea.  We  lie  down, 
and  unconscioutly,  as  we  turn  upon  our  pillow,  < 
recapitulation  that  was  once  a  habit  of 
naming  over  the  friends  whom  we  should  commend  to  God, 
—did  we  pray,— as  those  most  dear  to  us.  Suddenly  the 
heart  stops  the  breath  huahee— -the  team  sprint/  ha*  to  ax 
eyelids.  We  mist  fee  dead  J  From  that  chain  of  twee 
thoughts  a  link  is  broken,  and  for  the  first  time  we  fed  tar 
we  are  bereaved.  It  was  in  the  casket  of  that  hast  hour  be- 
fore sieepmg— embalmed  in  the  tranquillity  of  thai  hour'? 
unnamed  and  unreckoned  happiness  that  the  mcjmsj  of 
the  dead  lay  hid.    For  that  friend,  now,  we  can  no  long** 

hopes— that  sweet  friend  is  natneabte  no  more !  We  rembe 
it  now.  The  list  of  those  who  love  us— whom  we  loie  a 
made  briefer.  With  face  turned  upon  our  pillow — with  sa. 
guiah  and  tears— we  blot  out  the  beloved  name  ;  and  eaci 
the  slow  and  nightly  task  of  unlearning  the  oft-tcad  syfiaUni 
from  our  hpe. 

And  this  is  the  alow-opening  gate  by  which  sorrow  estes 
in !  We  wake  on  the  morrow  and  remember  our  tears  d 
the  past  night ;  and,  as  the  cheerful  sunshme  streams  m  r. 
our  window,  we  think  of  the  kind  nice  and  embracing  srne, 
the  soft  eyes  and  beloved  lips,  lying  dark  and  cold,  in  a  part 
—oh  how  pitiless  in  its  coldness  and  darkness !  We  caoit 
with  a  suffused  sob,  we  heave  the  heavy  thought  from  cm 
bosom  with  a  painful  sigh,  and  hasten  abroad— -for  relief  k 
feigetfolneas! 

But,  we  had  not  anticipated  that  this  dear  friend  woeM 
die,  and  we  have  marked  out  years  to  coma  with  bopet  a 
which  the  dead  wac  to  have  been  a  sharer.  Thoughts,  tat* 
ptomisss,  and  meetings,  and  gifts,  and  pieasmea,  of  waici 
hers  was  the  brighter  half,  are  wound  oke  a  wreath  of  nov- 
els around  the  chain  of  the  future,  and  as  we  came  to  tbea 
—to  the  places  where  these  looked  for  flowers  he  in  atktf 
upon  the  inevitable  link— oh  God!  with  what  agoaoasj 
vividness  they  suddenly  return ! — with  what  grie£  made  ra- 
tenser  by  realising,  made  more  aching  by  prolonged  absence, 
we  call  up  those  features  beloved,  and  remember  where 
they  lie,  uncaressed  and  unvisited  I  Tears  must  pass—ace' 
other  affections  must  **  sweep  and  garnish  and  enter  is*  ts 
the  void  chambers  of  the  heart— end  consolation  and  natarsl 
forgetfulnest  must  do  their  slow  work  of  erasure— and  mesa, 
time  grief  visits  us,  in  unexpected  times  and  places,  ia  par- 
oxysms imperceptibly  lessening  in  poignancy  and  tenses*, 
but  life  in  its  main  current,  flowing,  from  the  death  to  oV 
forgetting  of  it,  unchanged  on ! 

And  now,  what  is  like  to  this,  in  nature  ?— (far  even  ox 
slight  sympathy  in  dumb  similitudes  is  sweet.)  It  is  ace 
like  the  rose's  perishing—for  that  robs  only  the  hour  ia 
which  it  dies.  It  were  more  like  the  removal  from  earth  of 
that  whole  race  of  flowers,  for  we  should  not  nans  the  6m 
day's  rosea,  hardly  the  first  season's,  and  should  raoura  me* 
when  the  impoverished  Spring  came  once  more  round  with- 
out thorn.  It  were  like  soiling  me  music  of  a  brook  forever, 
or  making  all  singing-birds  dumb,  or  hushing  the  wind  -mar. 
mar  in  the  trees,  or  drawing  out  from  nature  any  one  of  hex 
threads  of  priceless  repetition.  We  should  not  mourn  for 
the  first  day's  silence  in  the  brook,  or  in  the  trees  ;  nor  for  th* 
first  morning's  hush  after  the  birds  were  made  vxnceleas. 
The  recurrent  dawns,  or  twilights,  or  summer  noons,  robbed 
of  their  accustomed  music,  would  bring  the  sense  of  its  k** 
—the  value  of  what  was  taken  away  increasing  with  iu 
recurrent  season.  But  these  are  weak  similitudes — as  the? 
must  needs  be,  drawn  from  a  world  in  which  death — ike 
lot  alike  of  all  living  creatures  that  inhabit  it— is  only  & 
calamity  to  man  I 


Tirr  Awnr,  youito  *  bi*lis, 

269  and  260  Broadway,  corner  of  Wsirrexi-st. 

(DIRECTLY  0PP08ITB  TBB  CITT  HALL,) 

IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  FANCY   MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE) 
ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  CHINA,   &.C., 

'  Have  always  for  sale  the  largest,  richest,  and  best  collection 
[  of  Fancy  articles,  soiuible  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
Hide  the  Atlantic ;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Paper  Envelope*,  Ac.     French  end  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  and  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities  ;  Cutlery  ;  Umbrel- 
fas  and  Parasols  ;  Ladies'  and  Gentiemens'  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimmings;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
O lasts  Papier  mache,  and  Bronze  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
ElaaticH,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament;  all  of 
which  aiv  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  he  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral gale.  '  ........ 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  heg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  and  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy— that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style.  N15 


WIXjIiIAJMT.  T.  JSHKXmrS  &  COMFJLMTY, 

DRAPERS  AND. TAILORS, 

No.  231  Broadway,  American  Hotel, 

(OPPOSITE  the  fountain,) 
Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  roods  received  per  last 
steamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consieiing  of 
Cloths,  CassimereB,Jn  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vesta,  Merino,  Velvets,  Ac,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  dec. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them  at  an  early  date  witti 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  less  than 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  most  commend  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  quality  ready  made  gar- 
ments, including  Surtouts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  French  Coats, 


Pantaloons,  Vasts,  &c. 


N15 


BOOTS  Am)  SHOES. 

At  Mr.  LORJN  BROOKS*  store,  No.  138  Fulton-street,  we 
examined  Dick's  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks  for  Boots  and 
Shoes,  and  found  it  an  article  superiour  to  anything  ever  be- 
fore manufactured  in  this  country,  for  durability,  benuty  and 
utility.  Mr.  Brooks  called  our  attention  to  the  superiour  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  his  improved  boot*  and  shoes,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks.  This 
discovery  is  founded  on  the  most  philosophical  principles,  and 
in  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of 
the  (dot. 

To  tlie  wearer  it  presents  the  following  among  other  advan- 
tages o>ver  the  old  method  of  stiffening  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes  by  several  layers  of  leather ;  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
shank  which  is  placed  in  the  inner  sole,  it  gives  a  graceful 
turn  to  the  foot,  and  is  very  important  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fond  of  dancing ;  to  the  pedestrian  it  gives  ease,  preventing 
the  foot  from  pressing  forward  in  the  boot ;  whilst  to  flat-foot- 
ed persons  it  is  equally  advantageous,  as  the  arch  or  hollow  of 
the  boot  is  still  preserved ;  and  by  this  process  a  walking  boot 
or  shoe  may  be  made  with  a  low  heeL,  and  the'  hollow  of 
the  foot  not  be  exposed  to  the  mud,  as  in  the  old  method. 
It  gives  support  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  remarkably  easy  to  those  who  are  troubled  with 
corns.  Persons  required  to  stand  at  the  desk  will  find  them  a 
great  desideratum.  Military  and  naval  officers  will  find  these 
boots  and  shoes  to  be  indispensable,  after  the  first  trial  of 
their  superiority.  They  will  be  found  to  be  roowfdurable,  on 
account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sole,  the  foot  maintaining  one 
position  in  the  boot.  To  the  retail  dealer  they  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  easily  fitted  to  the  customer,  and 
therefore  require  less  stock  to  be  kept  on-  hand. 

We  advise  everybody  to  call  at  133  Fulton-street,  and  ex- 
amine ihia  new,  beautiful,  and  valuable  invention.  F.3. 


A  PRESENT  FOR  AI*L  SEASONS. 

P.  Appleton  &  Co.  No.  300  Broadway,  have  for  sale  a  few 
copies  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  edition  of  "THE  DESERT- 
ED BRIDE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
Superbly  illustrated  by  twenty-six  eiquisite  steel  en- 
gravings, from  original  DESIGNS,  by  Robert  W.  Weir 
and  J.  G.  Chapman.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  or- 
namented book  ever  published  in  America,  the  price  being 
only  two  dollars  a  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  vellum-paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  most  costly  English  works.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  $2  to  the  Of- 
fice, No.  4  Ann  street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 
ment. 


TECERE  OJLXST  BS  VO  TEAOHINa 
WITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

A  knowledge  of  languages  is  not  only  useful  as  an  orna- 
mental accomplishment,  but  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all 
the  sciences.  By  it,  all  times  and  countries  lny  open  to  us; 
by  it,  we  become,  in  some  measure,  contemporary  to  all  ages 
and  inhabitants  of  all  kingdoms ;  it  enables  us  to  converse 
with  the  mobt  learned  men  of  all  antiquity,  who  seem  to  have 
lived  and  laboured  for  us.  We  find  in  them  mastecs  whom 
we  are  allowed  to  consult  at  leisure  ;  friends  who  are  always 
at  hand,  and  whose  useful  conversation  improves  the  mind. 
Such  being  the  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  languages,  the  selection  of  competent  teachers  be- 
comes a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  where  there  are 
so  many  empyrics  abroad,  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  object. 

The  vast  and  daily  increasing  importance  of  this  subject 
has  filled  all  the  avenues  of  tuition  with  pretenders,  who  are 
too  frequently  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  lan- 
guage they  presumptuously  attempt  to  teach.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  so  frequently  meet  with  persons  who,  notwithstanding 
the  closest  assiduity  and  application  in  the  study  of  language, 
and  even  after  years  have  been  wasted,  and  large  sums  of 
money  expended  in  the  pursuit,  can  so  seldom  utter  a  word 
with  correct  emphasis,  or  indeed  without  bejng  laughed  at. 
The  system  adopted  by  the  undersigned,  not  only  obviates 
those  difficulties  which  are  often  the  result  of  too  much  diffi- 
dence, but  enables  the  pupil  to  contract  a  habit  of  converting 
in  the  language  he  is  learning,  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
tuiiion,  and  thus  not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
gained,  but  the  taste  is  cultivated,  and  ideas  as  well  as  words 
are  acquired.  This  system,  although  based  on  the  famous 
Harof  I  Ionian  plan  of  interlinear  translation,  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive in  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  pupil 
correct  in  his  enunciation,  versatile  in  his  diction  and  at  ease 
while  engaged  in  conversation.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  direct- 
ing the  pupil's  attention  from  the  onset  to  the  different  ano- 
malies that  result  from  what  is  called  the  genius  of  each  lan- 
guage, and  is  well  calculated  to  accustom  the  youthful  mind 
to  habits  of  careful  analysis,  the  most  useful  results  that  can 
be  derived  from  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  proposed  by  the  undersigned  is 
divided  into  six  sections,  of  ten  lessons  each.  Terms  for  each 
pupil  taught  in  class,  $5,00  per  section. 

Ladies  and  pen  tie  men  devirous  to  receive  private  lessons  in 
either  of  the  above  languages,  will  be  waited  upon  on  reason- 
able terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  D.  Affleton  &  Co.,  900 
Broadway,  where  the  name  and  address  of  the  advertiser  may 


be  obtained. 
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STHBXa  PENS. 

The  subscribers  now  manufacture  over  a  dosen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  be  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

Th?y  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Barnet  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-street.  C.  C.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  New- York. 

63T  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  in  full  "C.  C 
Wright  &  Co„  New- York." 


DR.  EIiUOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 
Bremdway,  corner  Wsurrext-street, 

Confines  his  practice  io  diseases  or  the  eye,  and  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general. 


GEORGE  W.  WQOD  AND  COMPANY, 
If  o.  46  CM4-s*e»t. 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Particular  attention  given 
to  Stereotype  Plates. 


J.    S.    REDFIELD; 

Ottnton  Ball-— Corner  of  Nc 

PUBU8HK8  AND  BAS   FOR  SALE,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  BOOKS: 


THE  PICTORMI  BIBLE, 

(Octavo  sad  Quarto  cSsss,  m  various  Styles  of  Bisting .) 

Illustrated  with  mora  than  Owe  Thouiakd  Ergravtpos, 
representing  the  Historical  Struts,  after  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  West,  Rataelle,  Rubens,  Michael  Afoe- 
u>t  Guroo,  Poussm,  and  Carracci.  The  Lafdscape  8ceres> 
from  original  dmwings,  by  Meter,  Cassas,  Forbiw,  Feaeer, 
Lasorde,  and  others  ;  and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History , 
of  Costume,  and  of  Artiquities,  from  Ancient  Sculpture, 
and  from  the  beat  sources,  ancient  and  modern.— With  fail 
Marginal  Itt/srsnesf— the  latest  and  most  authentic  Mam— 
aa  elegantly-engraved  Fajolt  Record— and  the  Text,  from 
the  Standard  Edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 


PICTORIAL  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
with  Views  of  places  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  accurate 
dfrMn^itv""  of  the  costumes  and  objects  of  Natural  His- 
tort.— With  an  authentic  Map  or  Palestine,  from  recent 


The  Pictorial  Now  Tertament, 

With  the  Book  of  Psalms* 


Jsffstorx  tt  t*e  WB*x  ta  t|e  ^nUiumU  cut  in  t*e 
Attttt  et  fzmuu,  from  the  year  1807  to  1814;  by  W. 
F.  P.  Napier, C.  B.  Colonel 43d  Regiment:  in  9  Numbers  at 
25  cents  each* 

CRIMINAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 

WENT,  from  the  first  Massacre  of  the  Irish  to  the  Poi- 
soning of  the  Chinese.    Translated  from  the  French  of  E. 
;    Regnault.    1  vol.  12mo.  doth. 


History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    By 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.    A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 

throughout,  preceded  by  a  preface,  and  accompanied  by 

Notes,  critical  and  historical,  relating  principally  to  the 

;    propagation  of  Christianity;  by  M.  F.  Guizot,  Minister  of 

!    Public  Instruction  for  the  Kingdom  of  France.   2  Tola.  8vo. 


BDBUB  QUADRUPEDS. 

300  pages,  16mo.,  with  sixteen  splendid  Engravings. 


URdgifceett«J 


A  Series  of  Hand-books  tor  Ladies,  edited  by 
Lady ;  elegantly  bound  with  mncy  oarers 
Imperial  32mo. 

No.  1.— BABY  LINEN.  , 

No.*.— PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

No.  3.— FANCY  NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY. 
No.  4.— KNITTING,  NETTING,  AND  CROTCHET. 
No.  5.— EMBROIDERY    ON   MUSLIN    AND    NEEDLE- 
WORK AND  TATTING. 
No.  6.— MILLINERY  *  DRESSMAKING. 

The  whole  forming  a  useful  and  attractive  Series*  of  boohs. 
Each  work  complete  in  itself.    Any  number  aald  separately. 


POPULAR   HAND-BOOKS. 

A  Series  consisting  of  the  following:— 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

"  «      MANNERS. 

«  «      DREAMS. 

«  «      COOKERY. 

LADY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  LETTElUWRITarG. 
GENTLEMAN'S    "  «  «  « 

Atscr*  >(ctttf«l  xavstntf out  of  t*e  IftAU,  ■*»  VUh 
fft  ttt  9olff  &«ii*.  Three  Volumes.  Medium  Octavo, 
400  pages,  and  S00  illustrations  to  each  i  n  ssm  b 


400  pages,  16mo.    Reprinted  from  the  mat 

with  130  Illustrations. 


BOUnTO  ANCIENT  HIBTOBT. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Modes  and  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Maoedesass* 
including  a  history  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Andean 
By  Charles  Rollin ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  James 
Bell.— 2  volumes,  octavo ;  with  Maps  and  Plates, 


i  Concise  Expoiltioi  of  the  Doctrine  of  ifMtiaiiot, 

OR  A  TLAR  FOE  THE  EE-OEOAR1ZATXOV  OF  SOC1ETT— OSSPd 

on  Fourier's  Theory,  ese.    By  Albert  Brisbane. 

SOCIAL   DESTINY  OF   III. 

By  Albert  Brisbane.    lvoL  Ltmo. 


J.  S.  R.  lias  always  on  hand  a  General  Assortment  of  School  Books. 
Classical  and  Miscellaneous  do.,  Stationery*  &e*«  &e*, 
at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

SSSSSS^BSS^mSaBBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSmaSSSSaSmSSS^ 

O.  W.  WOOD  dc  Ce>»,  Printer*,  40  Ovid  •*. 
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NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1844. 


[per  annum. 


A  NEW  VOLUME. 


THE  NEW  MIRROR 

OF 

LITERATURE  AO  THE  FOE  ARTS. 

EDITED  BT  6.  P.  I0EEIS  1ND  I.  P.  WILLIS. 
(EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGRAVING.) 

Good  as  the  Mirror  hat  hitherto  been  (good  enough  to  prosper)  we  have  edited  it  as  the  Israelites  huh  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem— with  the  best  hand  otherwise  employed.  The  beginnings  of  all  enterprises  are  difficult— more  espe- 
cially beginnings  without  capital—- and  the  attention  of  one  editor  has  been  occupied  with  the  management  of  the 
machinery  now  in  regular  operation,  while  the  other,  till  the  concern  should  be  prosperous,  was  compelled  to  labour 
diligently  for  other  publications.  One  by  one  (to  change  the  figure)  these  hindering  barnacles  have  been  washed  off 
our  keel  by  going  more  rapidly  ahead,  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  both  editors  will  be  rarrnuLT  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Mirror— equal  to  setting  studding  sails  a-low  and  a-loft  with  the  wind  dead  aft,  full  and 
steady.  Of  course  she  will  now  go  along  "  with  a  hone  in  her  moatf  A"— as  they  say  of  a  craft  with  the  foam  on  her 
cut-water. 

We  live  in  the  middle  of  this  somewhat  inhabited  island  of  Manhattan,  and  see  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
hear  most  that  is  worth  hearing.  After  the  newspapers  have  had  their  pick  of  the  news,  we  have  a  trick  of  making  a 
spicy  hash  of  the  remainder,  (gleaning  many  a  choice  bk,  hy  the  way,  which  had  been  oveiiooked  or  slighted)  and  we 
undertake,  hereby,  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Mirror  up  to  the  rimes/  Everybody  reads  newspapers  and  gets  the  out- 
line of  the  world's  going  round4 — but  we  shall  do  just  what  the  newspapers  leave  undone— fill  up  the  outline— tell  you 
"  some  more,"  (as  the  children  say)— put  m  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  done  by  newspapers  in  the  rough.  It 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  "  Letters  to  the  National  Intelligencer,"  and  as  our  brother  editors  seem  to 
think  we  have  succeeded,  we  will,  (ss  we  discontinue  that  correspondence  in  April)  in  rather  a  mora  daeking  and 
lighter  vein,  resume  these  metropolitan  sketches  in  the  Mirror. 

A  secret  for  your  ear,  dear  reader  :—By  selling  the  plate  of  each  number  for  half  what  it  i$  worth,  you  get  the 
reading  for  nothing  !  Each  plate  is  worth  a  shilling,  to  put  in  an  album— and  the  whole  Minor  costs  but  sixpence ! 
So  it  is,  in  fact,  for  nothing  that  you  get  sixteen  pages  of  the  best  literature  that  we  can  procure  for  you,  including 
descriptions  of  the  things  about  town  that  are  seldomest  described  and  best  wosth  describing.  Of  course  we  can  only 
afford  mis  by  very  small  profits  on  a  very  large  circulation,  and  ten  thousand  subscribers  are  but  the  turn  of  die  tide. 
The  next  ten  thousand  (into  which  we  are  now  feeling  our  way)  will  be  the  first  move  of  the  rising  tide  that  overruns 
into  our  pockets. 

We  keep  an  eye  in  the  hack  of  our  head  to  see  if  any  body  is  likely  to  overtake  us  (and  to  try  their  trick  before 
they  come  along-side,)  and  we  keep  a  look-out  on  both  eidet  (from  the  salient  balconies  of  our  imagination)  for  any 
stray  breezes  of  novelty  for  which  it  is  possible  to  trim  sail.  And — to  show  you  our  hand  a  little— we  have  bagged, 
(like  Eolus,)  a  breeze  or  two  which  we  shall  reserve  awhile  for  competition.  If  nothing  overhaul  us,  we  shall  try  our 
speed  by  and  by,  with  sky-scrapers  and  all— just  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  show  our  regard  for  his  respectable  sixpence. 

Our  plates  by  the  way,  we  undertake  to  say,  shall  be,  from  this  date,  of  twice  the  excellence  (at  least)  of  those  here. 
tofore  given.  Experience  and  inquiry,  (with  a  little  more  money)  make  more  difference  in  the  bettering  of  this  branch 
of  our  business  than  of  most  others. 

Nota  Bute— Subscribe,  in  all  cases,  (if  you  wish  4o  serve  us— do  you?)  by  letter  to  ourselves*  The  Post- 
master will  forward  it  free  of  expense. 

P.  S.— As  to  our  Extras,  they  are,  to  booksellers,  what  the  "  manna"  must  have  been  to  the  Jew  bakers.  You 
don't  need  coaxing  to  help  yourselves  to  anything  so  cheap  and  heavenly.  Take  what  has  fallen,  and  be  sore  that 
more  loaves,  crisp  and  satisfying,  are  baking  in  the  clouds. 

TEEMS— THESE  DOLLARS  PEE  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  year  will  be  issued  on  the  sixth  day  of  April  next.    The  work  is  sent  by  mail  to  til 
parts  of  the  cpuntry.    Address  (postage  free)  MORRIS  AND  WILLIS. 

Editors  and  Proprietors,  if*.  4  Ann-street 


{&-  The  neit  number  of  the  New  Mirror  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume.    We  shall  be  happy  to  send  it  to  the 
tddress  of  all  who  comply  with  the  terms  of  publication.   Postmasters  will  frank  all  letters  to  the  Editors  containing  remittances. 


<  .'      -  ^ 


MIRROR 


LIBRARY. 


We  have  lone  wished  to  have,  for  our  own  library,  a  uniform 
edition  of  onr  favourite  authors.  In  Una  gregarious  world,  ten 
thousand  may  have  together  what  one  cannot  have  alone,  and  we 
with  our  readers  to  join  and  give  us  our  coveted  library  by 
having  one  like  it  themselves.  By  this  combination  we  can 
have  it  cheap— (that  is  to  say  a  book  of  poems  which  costs  a 
dollar  here  and  two  dollars  in  London,  we  can  have  for  a  shil- 
ling)— and  instead  of  a  higgledy-piggledy  shelf  of  books,  one 
short  and  one  tall,  one  fat  and  one  thin,  we  may  have  them  of 
one  symmetrical  shape,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  to  our 
and  your  liking.  You  will  trust  our  taste  to  select  the  books, 
and  we  will  throw  you  in,  in  a  preface,  what  we  know  of  the 
author,  and  what  we  think  of  his  works ;  and^brour  trouble  in 
proof-reading,  publishing,  packing  and  forwarding,  we  will  pay 
ourselves  out  of  that  little  un-missed  and  fecund  shilling. 

We  have  insensibly  arrived  at  this  idea  by  very  blind  steps. 
We  tried  in  vain  for  years,  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  un- 
dertake a  new  edition  of  our  poems — though  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  print,  and  though  (it  seemed  to  us)  there  was  a 
demand  for  them  which  might  justify  the  edition.  Against 
advice,  we  thought  we  might  at  least  furnish  our  friends  copies 
to  read,  by  publishing  them  in  an  extra  of  the  Mirror,  for  a 
price  that  would  just  pay  the  expense  of  printing:  and  circulat- 
ing. To  our  no  small  astonishment  the  orders  for  them  came 
in  so  rapidly  while  they  were  in  press,  that  we  published  a 
very  large  edition,  which  is  still  selling  freely,  ana  it  then  oc- 
curred to  us  very  naturally,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true : — either  the  publishers  were  perfect  cormorants  as  to  the 
profits  they  expected  from  books,  or  else  they  were  not  always 
infallible  judges  as  to  what  works  would  selL  The  next 
thought  was  an  easy  one.  Could  we  not,  out  of  our  own  bet- 
ter judgment  and  smaller  expectation*  as  to  profit,  publish  as 
handsome  and  cheap  editions  of  other  authors,  whose  works 
were  not,  now,  easily  come  at  ?  M  Let  us  try !"  said  Enterprise. 

Before  arriving  at  this  idea  of  the  Mirror  Library,  how- 
ever, we  had  mane  arrangements  to  republish  in  the  same  cheap 
form,  other  works  of  our  own  that  were  as  much  called  for  as 
the  Poems— in  short  all  the  Prose  Woiu  of  N.  P.  Willis 
— (your  humble  servant  of  this  present  writing,  dear  reader!) 
Our  dear  ally.  General  Morris,  had  also  arrra-duoed  his  popu- 
lar 8onos  and  Ballads,  which  have  sold  with  the  same  else- 
trie  rapidity  as  tho  others.  Our  "  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge"*  will  be  ready  In  t  day  or  two,t  and  Pencilliicgs 
■t  tme  Wat  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  mhtrlisemmts  will  duly  announce  afl  three.  We 
would  say,  enpmsant,  of  "  Penrillings,"  that  only  one  third  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished,  either  here  or  fat  England. 
The  first  English  edition  (the  fifth  edition  fci  now  selling  well 
in  London)  was  printed  from  a  broken  set  of  the  old  Mirror, 
which  had  found  its  way  out  there,  and  the  author  being  absent 
in  France,  even  that  imperfect  copy  was  much  reduced  by 
the  proofreader*.  The  American  edition  (Josm  ago  ant  of 
print)  was  a  literal  copy  of  this  incomplete  English  one.  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  *  PeucilHnga  by  the  Way**  will  be 
printed  in  a  haodaome  and  complete  edition. 

Of  coarse,  deer  reader,  we  did  not  intend  the  presumption 
(the  General  and  I)  of  putting  our  own  works  at  the  beginning 
of  a  M  library  of  favourite  authors.**  This  is  explained  above. 
fiat  we  shall  so  arrange  H,  by  giving  yon  an  extra  titlepage, 
that  you  can  bind  up  or  leave  out,  us  or  others,  at  your  plea- 
sure. Each  author  vrfll  be  separately  paged,  and  we  shall  so 
arrange  it  that  whatever  you  select  from  our  republications 
will  bind  into  an  integral  and  handsome  volume. 


•  The  **  Letters  from  Uader  a  Bridge"  were  written  in  a  secluded 
glen  of  the  VsJley  of  the  8usquehsnnah.  The  author,  after  several 
yean  residence  and  navel  abroad,  made  there,  as  he  hoped,  an  al- 
tar of  life-ttme  tranquillity  for  his  household  gods.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  written  la  the  full  belief  that  he  should  pass  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Inevitable  necessity  drove  him  again  into 
active  metropolitan  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  enchanting  in- 
terval of  repose  sad  rural  pleasure,  seems  to  him  now  like  little  but  a 
dream.  As  picturing  truly  the  colour  of  his  own  mind  and  the  natural 
flow  of  his  thoughts  during  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  kind  of  life 
alone  best  suited  to  his  disposition  as  well  as  to  his  better  nature,  the 
book  to  Interesting  to  himself  and  to  those  who  love  him.  As  pic- 
tsrtag  faithfully  the  charm  of  nature  and  seclusion  after  years  of  in- 
toxicated life  m  the  gayest  circles  of  the  gayest  cities  of  the  world,  it 
saay  be  curious  to  the  reader. 

t  Since  published— see  printed  list  above. 


There  are  now  ready,  therefore,  the  following: 

1.—' The  Sacred  Poems  of  X.  P.  Willis,'    .   .  .  12i  a 
2.— l  Poems  of  Passion;  by  N.P.Willis,    .   .  .  \t[ 
3.—'  Lady  Jane  and  other  Poems?  by  N.  P.  Willis,  \i\ 
4.—*  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Geo.  P.  Morris,'  .   lit 
5.— •  The  Lime  Frenchman  and  his  Witer  Lots,  and 
other  Tales  of  his  Times;  by  Gio.  P.  Morrh;  Il- 
lustrated by  Johnson,  the  American  Cruifehank,  \i\ 
6.—»  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Barry  Cornwall 

Double  number, 25 

7*— •  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge?  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
The  only  complete  edition  extant.  Double  num- 
ber, ... S3 

8.— '  The  Rococo,  No.  I.'— containing  three  of  the  mo>t 
delicious  Poems  ever  written,  vo.:  The  lCufym 
Fay;  by  Joseph  R.  Drake  ;  *  Ltffian,'  by  W.  M. 
Praed  ;  and  *  St.  Agnes1  Eve;  by  John  Kiat* 

With  Notes,  by  N.  F.  Willis, Ki 

9.—*  The  Rococo,  No.  DU '— oontsining  the  entire  l  Po- 
ems' of  Wm.  Coats;  Pinkney,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  the  late  William  Legoitt,  Esq,  and 
NoTEsbyN.P.WiLLia,    ......  .  .  m 

10.— 'Loves  of  the  Angels,  an  Eastern  Romano,  by 

Thomas  Moore, •   •  •  •  •  u 

11—  •  The  Irish  Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs  (/Troras 
Moore.     Double  number, .    .    .  .  •  •  » 

12.— »  The  Rococo,  No.  HI.,'— containing  the  'Angel  <* 
the  World,*  by  the  Eev.  George  Crolt,  and  the 
•Story  of  the  Rimini,' by  Leigh  Hurt.  With 
Notes  prepared  for  this  edition, .   .   .  .  •  •  w 
13.—*  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Charles  Diidb, 
(the  bard  of  Poor  Jack,)  whh  a  strrrLnrmT,  cs> 
taming  (and  giving  to  the  fright  authors)  a  few 
Nautical  Songs,  which,  from  their popalar  am- 
meter, and  their  inevitable  truth  and  boWM* 
have  been  attributed  to  Wbdin.    With  a  Mwo.i 
and  Notes  to  this  first  American  edition,    .     m 
The  following  works  are  nearly  ready  fcr  passe* 
tjon,viz.: 
M._*  TheNatkmal  Airs^ Legendary BoBesV, «j ** 
ceUaneous  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore.  With  Now 
end  Criticisms.    Double  number,.   .  •  •  ■  * 
In  addition  to  the  above,  'The  Poems' ^f  lbs  ta  **  >*; 
ton,  and  several  other  charming  works  are  mthiprm*" 
will  form  part  of  the  Mirror  Lirrart. 
We  have  four  or  five  gams  to  follow  thtajwhifh  w  w 
sure  will  equally  delight  and  surprise  our  i**"^"* 
lie  generally.    We  will  not  name  them  ™J*£j« 
them  are  hooks  we  almost  mads  a  secretof  poe^m  -^ 
were  so  rare,  so  invaluable,  and  so  impossible  »mpw«   ^ 
can  venture  to  promise,  that,  (leaving  our  °wnw*w»  ,ftr 
aeries  of  uniform  literature  m  the  language  will  be  j*. 
better  worth  possessing  at  any  priceAm  •taw;f^£ 
To  our  subecribers  we  wish  to  say  that  wethan p° J--  w 
our  library  series  nothing  vhkf  ^  ^JW?"  "^  j, 
\  Mirror.    The  New  Mirror  itself,  we  ™  «£Z£S&l 
I  valuable  portion  of  the  Ltbrary-of  the  mm* ■»» 
and  containing,  of  course^theW  foguv* J wfj^  1 
1  can  choose  or  procure.    The  New  ■^.■J^Libf  of  '* 
shall  spare  no  labour  upon  it,  mnd  it  abnll  be  *JJ»^ 
constellation  to  which  it  is  the  l^f^  ^1^  toy* 
!  make  it  so.    And  now,  dear  reader,  let  »  *"rj£  by  *> 
purchase  and  preservation  the  Mireor  W,ea^    -#*  rs 
lings  thus  eipended  without  any  ffSSJLm^^ 
wifl  sTadually^create  a  Paradise  of  *^£d** 
I  which  you  can  retreat  when  yon  would  be  no 

IV! 


weariness. 


The  above  works  have  just  been  »J*;^lho0tiL 
New  Mirror,  and  can  be  bound  either  with  orwi 1  ^  , 
are  beautifully  printed,  of  a  uniform  m*£zL}m0dI  »  J 
application  to  the  publishers.  They  are  ■"*  *»&* 
quarters  of  the  country,  at  the  wjfj  °e yKli.eW' 
Single  copies,  12t  cents ;  ten  copies  tor  jrl  rf  /g 
sale  or  retail,  by  MORRIS /*£*/ 

No.  4  Ann-lire*. 


.'/#,-.  //,\W/i  ■/?</'■> 
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THU  SJJEW  SffXRROIBl. 

EVERY  NUMBER  EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 


THUS  DOLLARS  A  YBAR. 


OFFICE  OF  FUBXICATlOff,  ANN* 


',  XXAft  BROADWAY. 


FATABLB  IK  ADVANCE. 


VOLUME  II. 


NEW. YORK,   SATURDAY,  MARCH  30,  1844. 


NUMBER  26. 


THE  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 
Wi  know,  by  long  observation,  that  subjects  of  the  sim- 
ple character  of  our  engraving  for  this  week*  find  warmer 
welcome  in  the  kindly  hearts  and  unsophisticated  feelings 
of  the  many  than  the  more  gaudy  and  artificial  subjects  of 
most  engravings.  The  picture  now  before  the  reader  will 
be  but  the  foreground  of  a  broad  and  sad  landscape  of  the 
heart,  and  in  that  suggestive  quality,  it  compensates  for  what 
may  be  wanting  m  brilliant  effect  and  effort  of  design.  We 
commend  it  to  those  whose  feelings  will  supply  this  back- 
ground. 

THE  PRINCESS  PAULINE. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Borghese  is  one  of  those 
scenes  in  the  world  which  presents  the  strongest  motives  for 
reflection,  and,  above  all,  serves  to  impress  on  our  minds 
the  importance  of  charity  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  any 
individual,  whoever  that  individual  may  be.  For  myself,  I 
have  felt  keen  remorse  in  casting  on  the  past  a  look  upon 
what  I  have  said  and  thought* of  this  extraordinary  woman, 
who  inspired  me  with  warm  friendship  and  painful  senti- 
ments at  the  same  time ;  for  I  have  reproached  her  for  the 
blushes  she  caused  her  friends,  when  her  name  was  coupled 
with  circumstances  which  the  most  devoted  friend  could  not 
excuse,  and  in  which  her  frivolity  banished  all  feelings  of! 
devotedness.  She  was  loved ;  but  that  childishness  in  her  i 
life,  that  reckless  carelessness  of  opinion,  the  result  (one  would 
suppose)  of  her  weakness  of  soul,  gave  rise  to  hostile  opinions 
among  the  society  that  judged  her*  until  her  extraordinary 
beauty  exercised  its  empire  and  caused  every  knee  to  bend 
before  her ;  bat,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  spell  was 
broken,  and  opinions  resumed  their  severe  accents.  All  at 
once,  a  voice  is  heard,  saying : 

"  You  have  badly  judged  her  whom  you  have  not  well 
known." 

The  world  ought  not  to  have  in  its  code  of  laws  the  stu- 
pidity of  a  tribunal  which  will  not  reverse  its  judgment,  even 
on  learning  the  innocence  of  the  accused  ;  the  world  should 
be  equitable,  and  make  a  just  distribution  of  its  reproaches 
and  praises.  To  oner  the  Princess  Pauline  here,  exempt 
from  all  blame,  would  be  as  untrue  aa  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  interest ;  but  it  is  become  the  duty  of  her  who  loved  her 
and  wept  over  her  to  give  to  her  memory  the  lustre  it  merits 
from  the  new  position  in  which  she  has -shown  herself  to  us. 
The  voice  that  reveals  what  she  really  was,  and  not  what 
her  frivolous  and  unemployed  life  would  lead  one  to  believe, 
this  voice  comes  from  a  place  that  returns  no  echo  to  love 
or  flattery — this  voice  comes  from  the  grave.  There  all  is 
truth ;  the  mask  falls,  and  the  tapers  which  burn  around  the 
bier  give  no  false  light 

When,  after  the  disorders  of  the  hundred  days,  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese  saw  herself  separated  from  her  brother,  she 
waa  very  ill  for  a  long  time  ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  suf- 
ferings, ardently  solicited  permission  to  go  and  join  the  un- 
fortunate victim  on  his  desolate  rock.  Much  as  the  empe- 
rour  desired  to  have  her  with  him,  knowing  the  deplorable 
state  of  her  health,  he  wrote  to  her  several  times  to  dissuade 
her  from  the  project ;  but  the  fraternal  contest  waa  termi- 
nated by  bis  jailers,  who  really  thought  of  everything  else 
rather  than  that  of  giving  a  few  hours  of  calm  happiness  to 


their  prisoner,  by  permitting  a  feeble  woman  to  go  two 
thousand  leagues  to  console  her  brother. 

When  I  learned  this  wish  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  I  con* 
fees  she  grew  many  cubits  in  worth  in  my  eyes ;  I  under- 
stood all  the  greatness  of  this  act,  and  saw  nothing  worldly 
in  it,  for  indeed  there  was  nothing  of  the  world  in  it.  To 
judge  differently  would  be  to  deny  all  magnanimity  in  hu- 
man hearts. 

Tins  determination  of  the  Princess  Pauline  was  a  grand, 
waa  a  beautiful  trait,  and  doubly  meritorious  on  account  of 
the  fearful  state  of  her  health.  For  several  years  the  physi- 
cians had  given  up  all  hopes  of  effecting  her  cure,  and  Cor- 
visart  had  given  her  to  understand  she  would  not  live  to  be 
old.  The  birth  of  her  son,  of  Dtrmsrf,  the  only  child  she 
ever  had,  and  who  was  the  son  of  General  Leclerc,  her  first 
husband,  condemned  her  to  an  early  death.  It  was  not, 
then,  to  assume  an  interesting  attitude,  nor  for  the  sake  of 
singularity,  that  -the  always  went  out  in  a  palanquin*  She 
mingled  with  the  care  she  took  of  her  health  that  childish' 
frivolouaness  which  rendered  her  the  subject  of  a  thousand  - 
malicious  remarks ;  but  we  all  know  she  was  obliged  to 
take  every  care,  and  pay  the.  greatest  attention  to-heraelf.* 
Corvisart  told. the  emperour  that  his  sister's  life  depended 
upon  following  the  strictest  regimeo. 

Napoleon  loved  Paulino  dearly,  loved  her  as  a  brother 
loves  a  devoted  sister,  and  exacted  from  Vter  the  promise  to 
follow  the  directions  of  Corvisart  in  every  particular.  Some. 
times  the  princess  was  obedient,  and  at  others  she  was  not ; 
it  was  thus  she  reached  the  epoch  of  her  family's  misfor- 
tunes. Then  the  terrible  malady,  of  which  she  was  the  - 
victim,  and  against  which  unceasing  care  had  struggled  for 
so  many  years,  developed  itself  furiously,  and  made  fright- 
ful ravages.  All  her  friends  at  Rome  entreated  her  to  have 
mercy  on  herself,  and  implored  her  to  remember  what  the 
emperour  had  exacted  from  her.  Whilst  he  lived  the  phy- 
sicians never  invoked  his  name  in  vain ;  but,  after  his  death, 
Pauline  gave  up,  and  awaited  Buffering  without  seeking  to 
avoid  it  Madame,  her  mother,  whose  remonstrances  alone 
would  have  had  some  weight,  overwhelmed  herself  by  the 
blow  which  resounded  throughout  the  world.  Madame 
Mere  became,  in  some  sort,  a  stranger  to  nil  that  was  pass- 
ing in  her  family.  Lucien  would  have  spoken,  but  his  voice, 
formerly  so  dear,  had  no  longer  any  charm  for  the  Princess 
Pauline;  and,  whether  the  fraternal  advice  was  badly  given,' 
or  whether  the  remembrance  of  the  dissensions  between 
Lucien  and  Napoleon  had  any  influence  over  her.dhe  began 
todecHne  his  authority  as  mentor,  and  ended  at  last  by 
speaking  with  so  much  bitterness  that  she  and  Lucien  lived 
more  than  coolly  together.  The  Count  de  Survilliers  was 
the  only  one  who  would  have  had  any  power  over  her,  but 
he  was  far  away,  and  all  the  other  members  of  her  family, 
although  living  together  in  Rome,  had  no  influence  over  her. 

I  have  described  the  Princess  Borghese  as  she  was  when 
in  her  role  of  woman,  of  a  woman  of  euperiour  beauty.  She 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  on  which  we  are  all 
of  us  playing,  and  hissed  or  applauded  according  to  our 
want  or  wealth  of  talent.  I  have  not  exaggerated  when 
speaking  of  her ;  every  member  of  her  household  is  still 
living,  and  can  confirm  or  affirm  what  I  have  said ;  but,  in 
recounting  her  levity,  that  eUly  importance  with  which 
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she  did  and  said  nothing*,  I  have  never  attacked  either  the 
qualities  of  her  heart  or  soul.    Indeed  I  never  left  them  in 


doubt ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  her  devotion  to  her  brother, 
I  little  knew  her,  perhaps  because  I  did  not  try  to  discover 
her  better  qualities;  then,  too,  she  helped  to  fling  them  into 
the  shade  by  that  apathy  into  which  she  seemed  pranged. 
Suddenly  a  vivid  tight  irradiates  the  tomb,  sealed  in  the 
oblivion  of  death ;  the  stone  rises,  and,  by  the  tight  of  this 
luminary,  the  woman  who  was  so  long  a  time  for  us,  a  type 
of  moral  nullity,  or  rather  of  weak  frivolity,  appears  to  us 
grand,  strong,  clad  in  a  robe  of  immortality,  whose  lustre  in 
grief  and  agony  can  neither  be  contested,  altered  or  effaced. 

The  death  of  the  emperour  gave  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
already  failing  health  of  the  Princess  Pauline.  We  know 
all  the  devotion  she  showed  him  in  1814,  in  his  first  exile 
on  the  iron  rocks  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  when  that  woman, 
whom  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  whole  French  nation 
should  forever  pursue,  disgraced  everything  of  the  wife,  of 
the  mother,  by  abandoning  her  husband,  the  father  of  her 
child,  to  a  solitary  fate,  to  drag  out  without  dignity  an  ex- 
istence which  she  herself  doomed  to  present  and  future 
shame !  At  this  same  time  the  Princess  Borghese,  after 
having  shown  in  Provence  a  firmness  and  a  nobleness  of 
character,  of  which  the  emperour  should  be  proud,  for  she 
abandoned  smiling  Italy,  her  marble  palaces,  her  voluptuous 
villas,  and  went  to  speak  to  her  unfortunate  brother  the  only 
heartfelt  words  he  heard  since  he  had  no  more  kingdoms, 
endowments,  epaulettes,  and  high  livsries  to  bestow.  At 
the  same  time  another  of  Napoleon's  sisters  was  at  Naples, 
where  she  not  only  forgot  her  benefactor,  but  where  she  en. 
deavoured,  by  her  intrigues,  to  hinder  for  ever  his  entrance 
to  France,  in  case  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  passing  through 
Italy.  What  folly !  As  if  the  power  of  everything  that 
bore  the  name  of  Napoleon  came  not  from  himself!  As  if 
she  was  something !  She  had  but  one  part  to  take— that 
was  to  let  Murat  promote  the  independence  of  Italy,  declare 
it  free,  and  allow  the  banners  of  the  people  to  float  joyously 
on  the  ramparts  of  twenty  cities,  subject  to  the  tomahawks 
of  twenty  tyrants.  True,  Murat  wished  it  also,  but  he  had 
been  master,  yet  not  what  she  wished  him  to  be,  the  hus- 
band of  the  queen  I  And  then  the  liege  hommags  paid  to 
Austria  totally  changed  everything.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
queen  of  Naples,  in  1814,  took  the  role  of  an  enemy  to  her 
unfortunate  brother  in  the  tragedy  played  there  to  destroy 
the  greatest  of  destinies. 

Pauline  awaited  at  Elba  the  result  of  her  brother's  at- 
tempt Her  joy  was  extreme  on  learning  the  astonishing 
success  he  met  with  on  his  descent  from  the  vessel ;  but  all 
these  agitations  hastened  her  death ;  joy,  like  grief,  wastes 
the  soul  which  struggles  under  its  palpitations.  She  felt  the 
effects  of  this ;  her  sufferings  grew  more  frequent,  more  in- 
tense ;  sometimes  they  made  her  paler ;  and  when,  in  1818, 
I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her  at  Rome,  her  alteration 
struck  me  to  the  heart 

She  was  no  more  to  me  than  a  beautiful  woman.  She 
was  ill.  She  was  a  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  presented  with 
all  these  titles  a  right  to  admiration  and  interest  Everything 
I  could  experience  of  heart-treasured  souvenirs  was  felt 
when  I  saw  her,  heard  one  of  her  expressions,  and  received 
one  of  her  caresses.  Thus  my  eye  perceived  much  sooner 
than  another's  the  ravages  which  disease  had  made  on  this 
ravishing  creature.    She  read  my  thoughts. 

"  You  find  me  much  changed,  do  you  not  V  she  asked, 
while  her  looks  seemed  to  penetrate  my  soul. 

She  had  then  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  emperour. 

I  answered  her  as  one  always  answers  a  sick  person  when 
they  ask  with  anxiety.    I  told  nor  she  had  not  changed  in 


the  least  since  her  departure  from  Paris.  In  saying  so,  I 
did  not  Bpeak  truly,  but  I  said  it  with  so  much  apparent  sin- 
cerity that  she  gently  shook  her  head,  and  soiled  anted; 
yet  sadly.  My  oomnUment  flattered  he*,  however,  nid  she 
drew  me  towards  her  and  embraced  me.  She  was  on  a 
couch,  and  almost  in  the  attitude  of  her  statue  by  i 
still  in  the  Borghese  palace  at  Rome.  It 
bad  on  a  robe  of  India  muslin,  trimmed  wid*  1 
and  fined  with  pale  rose  taffeta.  She 
cord  of  fine  pearls  of  admirable  water,  about  the>  aaaa  «f  a 
small  gooseberry.  This  card,  or  rather  this  mass  of  ] 
bad  at  least  tan  rows,  and  fell  as  low  as  bar 
at  the  end  an  enormous  pear  of  peart,  equally  fine.  Thai 
prolusion  of  pearls  concealed,  in  a  measure,  the  thiiwsws  cf 
her  neck.  Her  arms  were  also  loaded  with  pesahi;  a  laajs 
comb,  of  the  same  material,  confined  bar  bait.  Is  das  ost- 
iums she  was  still  charming. 

Her  statue,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works,  without  doaht, 
that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  Canova,*  was  in  das 
same  Borghese  palace,  where  at  last  aha  lived  aa  the  wai 
of  one  of  the  first  Roman  princes,  but  into  which  bar  hav 
band  had,  for  a  long  time,  disputed  her  entrance.  The 
Prince  Borghese  was  not  bad ;  but  he  was  avnuething  eke, 
which  amounted  to  the  same ;  and  the  pongees,  little  ac- 
customed to  use  a  supplicating  tone,  had  augmented  tbt 
misunderstanding  that  had  existed  between  these.  At  Ian 
the  Pope  interfered.  Lucien,  who  felt  the  dignity  of  bs 
family  compromised  by  all  these  dissensions,  wish  which  da 
public  amused  themselves  without  feeling  any  interest  or 
attachment,  spoke  likewise  to  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who,  a 
his  turn,  spoke  to  the  Prince  Borghese,  whose  habitual  resi- 
dence was  then  at  Florence.  Cardinal  Spada,  Ceidinel  La 
Samoglia,  and  Gonsalvi,  as  I  have  said,  formed  a  kind  d 
conclave,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Princess  Panhne  task 
up  her  abode  in  her  husband's  palace,  as  it  wee  ri^n  sat 
should. 

Her  fortune  was  not  large,  but  it  sufficed  tot  her  to  mae> 
tain  an  honourable  state  at  Rome.t  Prince  Borghese,  coav 
polled  to  be  her  guest  at  the  palace  Borgheae,  in  order  t» 
have  it  understood  that  he  had  been  forced  to  it,  made  a 
great  separation  in  the  palace,  and  when  the  eniions  went 
to  visit  it,  the  concierge  said,  as  a  phrase  added  to  ma  re- 
pertory :  "  Eeco  la  parts  del  princips;  eeoo  la  parts  dels 
principesso" 

It  is  an  admirable  creation  of  genius,  this  etatoe  of  Ca- 
nova. After  examining  it  a  long  time,  I  eoold  not  help  re. 
turning  again  and  again  to  admire  it,  and  every  thne  dis- 
covered new  beauties.  The  attitude  of  the  rtinar  hi  , 
itself.  She  is  reclining  on  a  sofa  covered  with  < 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  makes  an  in 
of  a  woman  reposing  on  a  bed  of  down.  An  to  the  flesh, 
the  skin,  it  is  nature.  The  morbidexx*,  so  much  leconv 
mended  to  sculptors,  is  here  in  all  its  voluptuous  pcrfectiaa, 
The  princess  is  represented  as  Venus  just  receiving  Che  ap- 
ple from  the  hands  of  Paris.  She  is  half  reclining,  and 
bending  forward  a  little ;  the  left  arm  falls  nataraHy  at  her 
side,  and  the  right,  half-raised,  holds  the  apple ;  behind  the 
figure  is  a  pillow,  as  wonderfully  elastic  as  the  cushions  of 
the  sofa ;  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  particularly  presses 
down  the  pillow  while  leaning  on  it,  and  would  seem  like 


*  It  can  be  esid  with  certainty  that  the  statue  of  the  Prince* 
Pauline  and  that  of  Madam  mere  are  the  moat  admirable 
works  that  ever  came  from  the  chisel  of  Canova.  Some  one 
reproached  him  for  having  represented  her  as  Agrippina. M  Why 
choose  the  mother  of  Nero?"  said  they.  *  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Germauicus  and  not  the  mother  of  Nero  thai  I  wished 
to  make/*  he  replied. 

t  She  had  then  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  income. 
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life  if  the  skin  was  coloured.  There  is  the  Prometheus  in 
this  work. 

I  was  with  her  one  morning,  when  leaving  die  hall  in 
which  this  real  treasure  is  kept : 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  seen  no  longer,"  said  she  to  me.  "  I  am 
going  to  write  to  Prince  CemiUe,  and  ask  hint  to  give  no 
more  permissions  to  strangers  to  visit  it  until  I  have  left 
them.  And  then,"  she  added,  with  a  more  serious  and  me- 
lancholy expression  than  I  bad  ever  before  seen  in  her, 
"  they  will  come  afterwards  and  judge  of  the  ravages  illness 
has  made  on  me.  It  is  not  enough  to  add  poison  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  poor  brother  at  St.  Helena,  but  I  must  show 
here  likewise  the  effects  of  it." 

I  had  never  beard  her  speak  with  so  much  energy.  What 
I  had  learned  in  a  short  nine  explained  what,  until  then,  had 
appeared  extraordinary  to  me,  and  I  ought  to  say,  to  my 
shame,  that  I  wan  culpable  for  not  having  divined  that  her 
soul  had  been  purified  and  ennobled  by  grief  and  injustice. 

Lessons  of  misfortune  and  necessity  produce  two  effects 
entirely  different  from  each  other— they  either  make  man 
better  or  render  him  cruel  The  suffering  dog  is  more  sub- 
missive, the  wounded  tiger  is  furious.  For  myself,  I  think 
that  the  soul,  which  endures  the  deep,  the  terrible  trial  of 
misfortune,  is  grand  and  beautiful;  it  is  then  that  the 
disciple  becomes  the  master,  and  in  his  turn  triumphs  over 
fate. 

At  this  time  she  gave  a  proof  of  generosity ;  another  vir- 
tue not  much  developed  in  her  before  the  disasters  of  her 
house.  I  was  at  Rome  when  the  famous  expedition  of  bri- 
gands took  place  at  Tuscatam,  the  residence  of  Lncien. 
This  mysterious  and  terrible  adventure,  on  whieb  a  great 
personage  could,  perhaps,  fling  much  light,  had  for  its  prin- 
cipal hero  a  friend  of  Lucien,  who  had  followed  him  into 
exile,  and  Hved  in  his  house  with  him.  M.  le  Comte  de 
Chatition  Was  taken  by  Decdsaris,  chief  of  the  brigands,  fa- 
mous in  the  Amuses  and  the  mountains  of  Tusculum,  and 
kept  for  ransom.  The  Princess  Borghese  immediately  of- 
fered to  pay  this  ransom,  were  it  even  five  thousand  piastres. 
Lucien  did  not  leave  her  time  to  do  it ;  but  she  proposed 
it,  and  her  intention  should  be  recognized  as  good  and 
generous. 

The  terrour  this  awful  adventure  threw  among  Lncierfs 
family  affected  her  more  than  any.  Her  feeble  health  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  shock,  keeping  her  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion and  continual  fear  in  regard  to  those  she  loved.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  emperonr's  death.  This  blow  was 
really  mortal.  From  the  day  this  fatal  intelligence  reached 
her  she  languished,  and  at  last  acute  suffering  hastened  to 
finish  her  days,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  cut  off  so 
soon. 

It  warn  in  the  month  of  September,  1828,  when  the  physi. 
cian  of  the  princess,  el  Signor  Bomb*,  and  the  Corsican  sur- 
geon, SUco,  declared  to  Madame  mere  and  Cardinal  Fesch 
that  the  state  of  the  princess  was  most  alarming,  and  that 
she  must  think  of  leaving  Rome,  where  the  chiroco  would 
be  fatal  to  her.  She  was  then  at  the  villa  Paulina,  a  charm- 
log  villa  of  hen,  situated  near  the  porta  &ia  ;  but  this  was 
not  leaving  Rome.  The  physicians  insisted  upon  it.  The 
Pope,  Leo  the  twelfth,  wrote  to  the  Prince  Borghese,  who 
was  at  Florence,  indicating  his  intention  of  removing  the 
Princess  Pauline,  and  requesting  him,  as  a  proof  of  his 
i  friendship,  to  forget  all  the  causes  of  disagreement  that 
might  exist  between  mem ;  adding,  that  in  case  the  Prin- 
r  cess  should  recover,  he  entreated  him  to  consider  her  as  his 
;  companion,  and  to  live  with  her  like  a  good  husband.  The 
princess  made  immediate  preparations  for  her  departure.  A 
bark,  comfortably  fitted  up,  received  her  at  RipetU,  where 


she  embarked,  for  she  was  too  feeble  and  was  Buffering  too 
much  to  go  to  Florence  by  land.  She  descended  the  Tiber 
as  fer  as  Netttno,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
which  took  her  to  Livourne. 

The  voyage  was  painful  to  the  princess ;  the  sufferings  of 
the  unhappy  woman  assumed  a  character  more  severe,  and 
which  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  support  from  hour  to 
hour.  She  had  a  charming  and  amiable  person  with  her, 
whose  care  and  attachment  softened  her  terrible  moments. 
Madame  d'Hautmenil,  who  was  attached  to  her  as  a  lady  of 
honour,  filled  at  the  same  time  the  place  of  mother,  sister, 
brother  and  friends,  and  all  who  should  have  surrounded 
her  in  her  last  hours,  but  who  were  far  from  her.  Gifted  in 
intellect,  and  with  charming  talent9,  Madame  d'Hautmenil 
paid  the  princess  all  those  attentions  and  cares  which  art 
renders  so  agreeable ;  and  the  poor  invalid,  smiling  some- 
times in  the  midst  of  her  suffering?,  said  to  her: 

"Silvie,  I  thank  you.  You  are  good  to  the  dying.  God 
will  bless  you  for  it." 

The  sad  convoy  arrived  at  Livourne.  It  was  necessary 
to  reach  Florence.  The  passage,  although  very  short,  came 
very  near  proving  fatal  to  the  unhappy  traveller,  who  attain- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  the  end  of  both  her  pilgrimages.  At 
last  she  arrived  at  Florence,  where  the  Prince  Camitle  re- 
ceived  her  as  he  ought ;  that  is  to  say,  with  kindness,  for  he 
was  in  no  wise  bad,  and  in  the  last  hoars  there  is  no  balance 
in  which  to  weigh  wrongs.  The  next  day  after  her  arrival 
she  was  so  much  worse  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold 
a  consultation ;  the  result  was,  the  princess  must  leave  Flo- 
rence, to  breathe  a  purer  air ;  and,  two  days  after,  she  was 
established  in  a  delightful  country-seat,  belonging  to  her  hus- 
band, and  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city. 

The  Princess  Pauline  did  not  yet  know  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  her.  A  singular  expression  animated  her  looks 
when  she  saw  her  bed  surrounded  by  her  friends ;  she  ap- 
peared seeking,  in  their  moistened  eyes  and  altered  features, 
what  she  had  to  fear  or  hope.  One  day  she  took  the  hand 
of  Madame  d'Hautmenil,  and,  pressing  it  with  friendship, 
said : 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Silvie,  what  they  have  decided  about 
me?" 

Madame  d'Hautmenil  assured  her  she  did  not  know. 

"Well,  /  wish  to  know  myself;  I  wish  to  know  my 
fate.  I  wish  to  leave  this  world  with  the  consoling  thought 
of  having  fulfilled  all  my  duties.  I  do  not  want  death  to 
surprise  me.    Let  my  physicians  be  told  this." 

When  her  physicians  came  in  she  asked  them,  in  a  firm 
voice,  how  much  longer  she  might  have  to  suffer?  They  at 
first  hesitated ;  it  seemed  cruel  to  them  to  condemn  the  soul 
of  a  body  so  beautiful ;  for,  in  spite  of  pain  and  anguish,  she 
was  still  a  beautiful  work  of  the  Creator.  But  their  silence 
enlightened  the  princess  more  than  any  words  could  have 
done. 

"  So,  then,"  said  she,  with  a  alight  tremour  in  her  voice, 
« it  is  all  over  with  me !  Ah,  well !  after  all,  life  has  seem- 
ed heavy  to  me  this  long  time." 

She  turned  away,  saying  something  in  a  low  tone,  among 
which  they  could  only  distinguish  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

"  But  have  you  not  a  time  more  precise  than  that  which 
you  leave  me  to  conjecture  myself?**  said  she,  turning 
again  to  the  physicians.  "  I  have  told  you  I  have  many 
things  to  do." 

One  of  the  physicians  approached  her,  and  said,  with 
ranch  address,  mat  now  the  danger  was  permanent,  and 
every  hour  might  prove  fatal 

"  Yon  now  see  that  I  was  right  to  urge  you,"  she  replied, 
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with  *  smile,  in  which  there  wu  an  expression  altogether 
Napoleonienne. 

Letters  were  immediately  despatched  by  her  orders,  ad- 
dressed to  those  of  her  relatives  who  were  then  in  Italy,  re- 
questing them  to  come  and  bid  her  a  last  adieu.  The  Duke 
de  Montfort  was  the  only  one  who  came  in  time  to  see  her. 

In  the  meantime,  every  day,  every  hour  increased  her  suf- 
ferings, and  rendered  the  danger  more  imminent.  One  morn- 
ing, after  having  passed  one  of  those  nights  which  give  to 
the  tortured  body  an  idea  of  infernal  torments,  she  fell  faint- 
ing on  her  cushions,  and  comprehended  then  that  between 
her  and  God  a  short  distance  only  remained  for  her  to  travel 
She  made  them  lift  her  into  a  small  white  bed,  similar  to 
that  in  which  her  brother  at  last  found  repose,  which  the 
tigers,  whom  he  had  taken  for  men,  had  for  eight  yeara  de- 
nied him ;  and  there,  near  a  window,  she  exposed  her  icy 
forehead  to  tbe  warm  and  perfumed  breeze  of  the  Floren- 
tine campagne.  There  was  then  in  the  air  those  treasures 
of  life  with  which  Italy  is  so  rich  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  especially  just  at  that  time,  flowers  were  growing 
everywhere,  an  abundant  and  luxurious  vegetation  inun- 
dated the  country ;  and  the  tufts  of  flowers,  daughters  of 
that  other  spring,  intoxicated  the  senses.  There  was  an  air 
de  fete  about  this  nature,  illuminated  by  a  beautiful  sun, 
whose  warm  mild  rays  had  nothing  of  that  devouring  heat 
which  sometimes  withers  everything  during  an  Italian  sum- 
mer. It  gave  an  attractive  force,  which  held  life  together 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  more  material  links 
of  the  body.  The  dying  person  felt  its  effects ;  but  this  ef- 
fect was  only  one  agony  more  for  her,  swelling  the  number 
of  those  which  were  hurrying  her  to  the  last  hour.  Her  eye 
glided  slowly  over  the  variegated  carpet,  the  beautiful 
waters,  the  thick  shades,  ravishing  picture  whose  perspec- 
tive unfolded  itself  still  more  or  less,  as  her  looks  were 
raised  or  cast  down. 

All  at  once  she  veils  her  eyes.  An  expression  lees  digni- 
fied and  le$*  mistres*  envelopes  her  beautiful  countenance. 
It  was  because  in  this  vague  and  sorrowful  adieu  she  had 
just  perceived  the  blue  chain  of  the  Appenines,  and  beyond 
them  was  the  holy  city,  the  hospitable  city,  the  noble  refuge 
always  open  to  the  exile,  whether  he  wears  a  crown  or  is 
girded  with  a  haircloth.  It  was  there  Pauline  knew  grief, 
the  grief  that  is  given  to  man  that  he  may  groan  and  weep, 
and  not  those  pains  which  a  bouquet  of  roses  can  efface. 
It  was  there  Pauline  buried  her  child,  aged  eight  years— her 
only  son — beautiful,  loved,  loving.  Oh !  how  she  wept  over 
the  tomb  of  this  young  flower,  whose  stem  seemed  so  full 
of  hopes !  Poor  Dermid !  his  mother  is  going  to  repose  near 
him ;  and  his  grandmother,  whose  dry  and  burning  eyes  can 
weep  no  longer,  is  going  to  find  tears  for  her  well-beloved 
daughter. 

There  is  a  terrible  magic  in  the  grief  of  the  aged,  a  fasci- 
nation which  constrains  every  knee  to  bend  before  tbe 
whitened  locks  which,  one  by  one,  have  lost  their  colour 
from  successive  troubles.  Youth,  doubtless,  feels  grief,  but 
it  is  like  joy,  unforeseen  and  fleeting.  That  which  wounds 
to  death  is  the  sufferings  of  one  day  followed  by  those  of 
the  next 

This  thought  presented  itself  to  the  dying  princess  in  all 
its  sad  troth.  Whatever  consolation  she  might  feel  in  the 
certainty  of  being  lamented,  she  recoiled  before  the  image 
of  her  aged  mother,  overwhelmed  by  the  tempest  in  the 
evening  of  her  life,  and  struck,  in  her  last  refuge  of  conso- 
lation, by  the  death  at  her  dearly-loved  Patdette.  How- 
ever, she  did  not  weep.  She  was  going  to  die !  Her  eyes 
rested  on  the  portrait  of  the  emperour,  placed  opposite  to 
hex,  seeming  to  say  to  her  that  she  would  do  nothing  un- 


worthy of  his  name.  The  Prince  Camille  approached  her 
bed,  but  dared  not  advance ;  yet  his  sobs  betrayed  km 
The  princess  poshed  back  the  curtains,  and  amw  InmkaeeL 
ing,  his  face  batbed  in  tears.  She  held  oat  her  band  to  km, 
and  said  to  him,  in  an  encouraging  tone : 

"  Camille,  I  pray  you  not  to  weep.  Thie  is  tire  moat  as. 
portent  hour  of  my  life.  I  have  need  of  sH  nay  streaguv. 
Do  not  afflict  me.  I  wish  to  die  worthy  of  my  name.  Na- 
poleon is  looking  at  me !" 

And  her  eyes  appeared  to  follow  in  the  distance  sosaaoh 
jeet  that  waa  calling  to  her,  and  to  which  she  ssened  to  n- 
ply.    She  appeared  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

Of  all  her  relations  tbe  Duke  de  Moatfoxt  wat  the  only 
one  that  saw  her.  The  Duke  de  Saint-Lett  smved  too  ha. 
The  interview  between  her  and  her  brother  was  too/drag; 
the  king  of  Westphalia  had  always  loved  her  tenderly,  ud 
she  returned  his  affection.  When  she  saw  him  approaaV 
ing  her  bed,  his  eyes  filled  with  large  team,  she  saai  to  mi 
in  a  supplicating  tone: 

"  Jerome,  I  pray  you  spare  me.  Do  not  1st  me  see  yen? 
tears.    My  heart  is  breaking,  and  I  have  need  of  all  ay 


Still  tbe  malady  made  rapid  progress,  and  attacks  of  pen 
followed  each  other  with  a  violence  euffieaeat  to  cat  off  u» 
life  which  for  a  long  time  had  hong  only  by  a  ateader  anei 
She  conversed  with  her  physicians  a  few  moments,  took  • 
potion,  and  a  cordial  to  sustain  her,  and  then  told  Maamt 
d'Hautmenil  to  send  for  all  her  women  to  come  to  her,  sad 
place  themselves  round  her  bed. 

"  I  want  some  one  yet,"  o*id  the  princess,  footing  rood 
to  see  if  her  attendants  were  all  there ;  and  she  asked  k* 
her  valeude-chambre — coiffeur. 

Prepare  everything  for  my  toilette,"  said  she,  then,  to  acr 
first  waiting>woman,  and  let  every  tiling  be  done  as  if  I  wei 
going  to  the  Tuilleries  on  reception-day.  Yob,*5  she  cos- 
tumed, addressing  the  astonished  valet,  "  yon  mast  dress  a? 
hair." 

And,  flinging  off  her  cap,  she  was  in  a  moment  covcnd 
with  dark  hair,  soft,  fine  and  lustrous,  whose  earls  had  beat 
so  often  admired  when,  on  those  same  rscepnon-days  st 
the  Tuilleries,  she  had  appeared  there  resplendent  in  uw 
eclat  of  incomparable  beauty,  still  more  than  in  the  spoi- 
ling diamonds  with  which  that  same  hair  was  ornamented. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was,  doubtless,  emaciated, 
but  little  changed.  Her  countenance  showed  bale  of  us 
ravages  of  disease.  She  waa  always  lavishing.  Lines  m 
perfect  could  not  be  altered  even  by  death.  To  have  sea 
her  you  would  have  said : 

"  It  is  an  angel  suffering." 

The  type  o(  perfection  hardly  felt  the  touch  of  the  irr 
hand  of  death,  yet  it  waa  already  suspended  over  bar 
charming  head,  and  a  few  horns  only  were  between  ha 
and  eternity. 

It  waa  a  long  and  painful  operation  that  of  doming  sump, 
tuously  and  elegantly  a  woman  whose  next  bahilimme 
would  be  the  winding-sheet  While  discharging  their  da. 
ties  the  women  of  the  princess  wept  and  sobbed ;  but  sac 
was  calm,  and  often  repeated  to  them : 

"  Mes  enfant,  have  more  courage.  Do  net  weep.  Atd 
why  should  you  7  Think  that  I  am  only  going  to  meet  him."* 

And  with  her  thin  hand,  but  whose  form  was  still  perfect, 
she  pointed  to  the  emperour's  portrait  Then  only  her  eye* 
grew  dim  with  tears,  and  she  appeared  affected ;  bat  she 
soon  turned  away  from  it 

When  she  waa  entirely  dressed  a  cry  of  admiration  vac 
heard  around  her.  The  beautiful  Pauline  waa  going  to  rise 
again.    It  was  she  yet,  when  women  as  well  as  men  pro- 


claimed  her  the  most  beautiful.  She  had  pot  on  rouge,  and, 
by  its  aid,  she  seemed  indeed  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  fete. 
Madame  d'Hautmenil  sought  in  Tain  to  know  what 
could  be  the  design  of  the  princess. 

*  You  will  know,  Silvie,  when  it  is  time,"  said  she,  and 
continued  to  give  orders,  and  to  have  them  executed  with 
such  precision  and  regularity  that  Silvie  gently  remarked  it 

"  I  ought  not  to  lose  any  time,"  replied  the  princess, 
smiling  sadly. 

When  she  was  completely  arrayed,  that  is  to  say,  when 
her  diamonds,  her  pearls,  her  admirable  jewels  were  put  on, 
•he  made  them  carry  her  to  a  couch,  in  a  large  saloon  ad- 
joining her  chamber. 

"  Now,9*  said  she,  "  place  a  table  before  me ;  pens,  ink, 
paper.  What  2"  said  she,  impatiently,  "  will  you  not  obey 
me  ?  What  means  thk  astonishment?  Is  it,  then,  so  sur- 
prising that  a  dying  person  $hould  with  to  make  a  tettf  T" 
*  When  all  was  arranged  as  she  had  ordered  it,  she  told  M. 
d'Hautmenil,  her  chamberlain,  to  send  for  all  who  lived  at 
the  villa. 

"  Except  the  clergy,"  she  added.  "  Not  that  I  avoid  them, 
but  it  is  not  the  time  for  them.  I  will  send  for  them  when 
I  am  ready." 

The  astonishment  of  every  one  was  great  at  the  sight  of 
a  person  who  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  yet  who,  never- 
theless, from  the  borders  of  the  grave,  spoke  with  a  freedom 
of  mind  as  lucid  and  complete  as  any  of  those  whose  firm- 
ness we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  history. 

It  is  in  this  we  should  admire  this  truly  astonishing 
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her  relations,  all,  with  one  exception,  had  a  legacy  more  er 
less  rich.    Her  two  country-seats  of  Lucques  and  Porta  Pia 


were  left  to  her  two  nieces,  daughters  of  the  Count  de  Sur- 
villiers ;  the  Princess  Zenaide  had  the  villa  of  Lucques ;  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  eldest  son-  of  the  Duke 
de  Saint-Leu,  received  for  her  legacy  the  villa  Paulina  a 
Porta-Pia,  They  have  since  made  an  exchange.  All  her 
wardrobe,  that  is  to  say,  furs,  laces,  cachemires,  and  jewels 
of  the  Princeee  Pauline,  Duckees  of  GuaetaUa,  and  not 
the  diamonds  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  all  these  objects 
were  divided  among  her  nieces  and  sisters-in-law.  I  will 
stop  with  these  details,  because  these  same  details  were  mi- 
nutely observed  by  herself!  She  was  there,  raised  up  on  a 
sofa,  supported  by  cushions,  but  strong  in  the  strength 
which  the  soul  gives.  One  felt  a  sentiment  of  religious  ad- 
miration on  seeing  this  woman,  so  young  to  die,  surrounded 
by  everything  that  could  make  life  not  only  loved  but  idol- 
ized, and  yet  leave  it  with  a  courage,  a  firmness,  and  a  clear- 
ness of  mind  which  the  greatest  stoic  of  antiquity  might 
have  envied.  Her  eyes  were  continually  fixed  on  the  em~ 
perour*s  portrait,  and  she  seemed  to  repeat  to  him : 

a  Be  tranquil,  I  will  be  worthy  of  thee.** 

The  Cardinal  Rivarola  was  named  her  executor ;  she  left 
;  him  to  choose  his  legacy.  Then  having,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, read  over  what  she  had  written,  she  appeared  trying 
to  think  whether  she  had  forgotten  anything. 

"  I  would  not  that  any  friend  should  think  I  could  forget 
i  him,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  whose  expression  was  fearful, 


woman,  this  woman  certainly  misapprehended  in  regard  to  '|  for  death»  with  its  an«uish»  a,read*  c°n^ted  her  totun*. 


her  character;  for  she  was  judged  incapable,  and  that  is  not 
true ;  incapacity  is  sister  to  moral  weakness. 

After  requesting  silence,  the  Princess  Pauline,  having 
taken  another  dose  of  cordial  to  strengthen  her,  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  make  her  will,  and  that  she  wished  to 
write  it  with  her  own  hand.  This  testament,  which  con- 
tained more  than  forty  articles,  and  a  number  of  legacies 
written  out  in  full-length,  is  the  work  of  her  own  hand.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  in  which  I  was 
there  myself,  and  bore  then  the  name  of  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
I  did  not  know  him  personally,  but  I  often  met  him  in  my 
promenades,  and  still  oftener  at  an  agreeable  lady's  house, 
whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  during  my  abode  at  Rome,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  I  knew  from  her  and  from  my 
friends  how  much  As  teas  devoted  to  the  Princess  Pauhne ; 
so  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  his  name  in  the  long  list  of 
persons  who  wens  to  receive  a  souvenir  from  the  princess ; 
this  souvenir  was  a  tea-set  of  Sevres  porcelsine,  with  the 
portraits  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  court  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth,  painted  by  the  most  skilful  artists.  This  gift 
was  so  much  the  more  precious  because  that  at  that  time 
(I  know  not  whether  this  custom  has  changed)  these  ines. 
timable  objects,  on  account  of  their  finished  workmanship, 
were  given  by  the  emperour  only  to  crowned  heads,  or  as  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction.  Lord  Gower,*  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Strafford,  had  a  clock ;  Lord  Holland,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Fox,  precious  bronzes ;  one  M.  Fortescue,  a 
very  accomplished  Englishman,  and  one  of  those  poor  slaves 
who  went  away  to  etraeeinando  la  catena,  also  received 
some  bronzes  which  msde  a  part  of  her  furniture.?    As  to 


All  at  once  she  sat  up ;  her  eyes  sparkled  brilliantly.  She 
resumed  her  pen,  but  she  let  it  fall  again.  Nature  began  to 
refuse  its  aid  to  this  astonishing  soul.  However,  she  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  traced  the  last  line ;  it  was  the  legacy 
of  her  brother  Lucien,  of  whom  she  had  not  spoken.  Since 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  Princess  Pauline  had  always  been 
at  variance  with  the  Prince  de  Canino.*  His  fraternal  re- 
monstrances, often  repeated,  had  never  been  well  received 


«g  in  all 
,  live  like  a  Roman  lady,  like  a  sister  of  Nopoleon,  and  especial- 
ly to  be  leu  surrounded  by  strangers.  The  details  of  this  fact 
1  are  all  to  Locien's  advantage.  The  princess  did  not  see  it 
>  thus,  for  the  malicious  reports  which  always  happen  when 
|  strangers  meddle  with  the  intimate  concerns  of  families, 
caused  her  judgment  to  err  in  this  respect.  She  wept  a  long 
time  over  the  friendship  of  her  brother,  which  she  believed 
lost,  while  all  the  time  he  tenderly  loved  her.  The  words  of 
the  princess,  with  the  conviction  she  felt,  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  of  those  we  admire  in  history. 


*  He  who  now  bears  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Strafford. 

t  The  death  of  this  extraordinary  woman  presents  very  sin- 
gular facts.  Here  is  an  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  J  can 
vouch.  The  friend  who  called  forth  the  reply  is  now  living 
in  Paris.  Y  * 

The  Marquis  of  D  s  was,  as  one  knows,  desperately  in 
love  with  the  Princess  Pauline,  and  his  abode  at  Rome  con- 
firmed this  fact  even  among  those  who  felt  inclined  to  doubt 
it.    Besides,  he  never  denied  it  himself.    One  day  the  friend, 


of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  the  Count  de  Ch n,  said  to  the 

princess,  by  whom  he  was  much  loved  and  respected — u  How 
can  you  receive  so  many  Englishmen,  even  flatter  them,  and 
show  them  so  much  consideration  !  Have  you  forgotten  St. 
Helena?" 

In  an  instant  the  countenance  of  the  princess  changed,  and 
became  beautiful  with  the  most  terrible  expression.  Her  teeth 
set,  and  it  was  some  time  before  her  pale,  trembling  lips  al- 
lowed her  to  reply. 

u  Forget  St  Helena !"  at  length  she  exclaimed ;  "  forget  St. 
Helena!   No,  no.  Have  you  not  seen  how  much  the  Marquis 

of  D- s  suffers  when  he  is  there  in  the  morning,  standing 

up  more  than  an  hour  assisting  at  my  toilette,  handma  pine  to 
my  women,  acting  the  part  of  a  court  buffoon,  and  all  the  while 
suffering  the  most  acute  rheumatism;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  be  serves  as  my  footstool,  do  you  believe  that  1  do  not 
think,  with  a  kind  of  joy,  that  1  have  there  under  my  feet  one 
of  the  greatest  lords  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  first  peers  of 
England  ?  And  yet  it  is  the  sister  of  the  unhappy  prisoner 
whom  they  are  killing  who  treats  them  in  this  manner." 

The  Count  de  Ch  n  did,  indeed,  observe  that  she  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  tyranny,  which  always  inflicted  some  physical 
torture  on  every  Englishman  who  lost  his  reason  and  fell  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  such  a  ravishing  creature.  But,  alas ! 
could  all  the  sighs  and  sufferings  of  their  ridiculous  love  pay 
for  one  tear  of  anguish  shed  by  the  unfortunate  victim  at  St. 
Helena  ?"* 

*  This  happened  in  1818  and  1819. 
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by  her ;  bitterness  bad  succeeded  humour,  and  .then  anger, 
till  at  last  a  kind  of  tacit  rupture  put  an  end  to  all  intimate 
and  fraternal  intercourse  between  them,  although  they  con- 
stantly saw  eaoh  other.  She  suffered  greatly  on  account  of 
it,  because  she  loved  her  brother.  If  they  had  only  spoken 
once,  all  the  ice  with  which  they  had  surrounded  themselves 
would  have  melted  away  before  one  fraternal  caress,  or  one 
word  even ;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  painful  reserve  made  her 
suffer  a  long  time.  In  her  last  hours  this  suffering  received 
a  new  sting,  when,  casting  her  dying  looks  round,  her  eyes 
did  not  meet  those  of  her  brother's.  She  resumed  hoc  pea 
and  wrote: 

"  For  Lueien,  I  lento— forgetfulnees  of  the  past  ."* 

After  mis  last  effort  she  sank  down  on  her  cushaons,  faint 
and  dying.  Her  limbs  shuddered  with  that  cold  which 
nothing  dissipates,  under  the  gold  embroideries,  too  lace, 
and  the  diamonds  whose  fires  multiplied  under  the  light  of 
the  wax  tapers  of  the  chapel,  which  had  been  lighted  to 
place  around  the  bed  of  the  dying,  who  had  still  a  groat  and 
solemn  duty  to  perform.  During  this  time  she  continued  to 
give  orders  to  her  secretary  and  to  occupy  herself  with  de- 
tails which  really  confounds  the  thoughts,  when  one  thinks 
of  themselves  at  the  moment  of  departure  on  a  journey 
whether  they  have  had  presence  of  mind  so  perfect  Mean- 
time her  strength  diminished ;  she  felt  it 

"  I  believe,*'  said  she  to  Madame  d'Hautmenil,  "  that  I 
have  presumed  too  much  in  expecting  to  be  able  to  die 
standing  like  the  Roman  emperour.  Sylvie  gave  orders  for 
the  ceremony  to  be  performed.  I  wish  that  it  may  be  pub. 
tic.  Send  for  the  clergy ;  and  I  conjure  you,  Sylvie,  do  not 
weep  so.    You  pain  me." 

Madame  d'Hautmenil  sobbed  and  could  not  speak.  She 
loved  the  princess ;  and  the  woman  who  could  act  as  she 
did  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life  deserved  to  be  loved  by 
all  those  who  approached  her,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  her.  What  a  change  fifteen  yean  and  misfortune 
had  brought  about  in  this  frivolous  being,  this  woman,  beau* 
tiful  and  fragile  as  a  flower,  all-absorbed  with  grace  and 
love  of  pleasure,  and  governed  by  a  single  desire,  that  of 
being  adored !  However,  the  tempest  does  not  make  the 
soul,  though  it  may  strip  it  of  its  gross  covering,  and 
enable  it  to  find  again  its  native  element ;  but  where  nature 
has  not  sown  good  seed,  nothing  good  springs  up,  and  mis. 
fortune  develops  only  vice  and  infamy  in  those  who  would 
have  continued  equally  perverse  had  they  still  been  in  the  I 
possession  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  surrounded  by  every- 
thing which  could  delight  the  senses. 

After  having  given  her  last  orden  for  the  holy  ceremony, 
the  princess  fainted ;  the  physicians  surrounded  her,  and  he 
who  was  at  their  head  ordered  the  princess  to  be  removed 
to  her  bed,  and  freed  from  the  mormons  weight  of  her 
sumptuous  garments  and  rich  jewelry,  under  which  her 
emaciated  limbs  were  sinking.  After  a  slight  resistance, 
caused  by  her  wish  to  die  worthily  clad,  she  permitted  her 
ornaments  to  be  taken  off,  and  a  large  white  peignoir  put 
on,  whose  richness  and  elegant  simplicity  recalled  to  mind  j 
her  morning  toilettes  in  Paris,  in  the  handsome  hotel  in  the 
rue  de  Fauxbourg  Saint  Honore*.  She  did  not  wish  to  re* 
suae  the  whole  of  her  sick-costume. 

44  What  matters  the  harm  it  can  do  me  now?*  said  she. 
"  Is  it  because  I  may  live  a  few  hours  more  or  less?"  And 
she  shook  her  head.  "  No,  no ;  just  now  to  discharge  my 
duties  to  the  world  I  did  it  suitably,  and  like  a  sister  worthy 
of  Napoleon.  Now  shall  I  do  lees  for  the  Lord  my  God,  be- 
fore whom  I  am  so  soon  to  appear— -I— I — unworthy  sinner  i 
Come,  mes  enfant,  let  the  priests  enter,  and  all  of  you  pray 
for  me.w 


The  family  and  the  clergy,  who  had  boon  at  the  via*  t 
the  princess  was  pronounced  in  danger,  at  her  geqaeat  1 
entered  the  apartment  The  scene  in  thin  room  was  1 
solemn  than  it  could  have  been  at  tbedeath-beg^of  any  < 
person.  Not  because  the  last  sjgh  of  a  pdnce  is  mere  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  No,  religion  puts  move  equal 1 
the  balance  to  judge  men  than  ours ;  but  there  ' 
profound  mystery  in  the  miraculous  change  of  tana  woseaa, 
that  an  interest,  a  powerful  interest,  was  raJaed  in  aB  whs 
saw  and  heard  her  in  this  solemn  hour. 

The  confessor  of  the  princess  walked  at  the  head  of  ths 
religious  cortege.  He  was  an  excellent  man  ;  and,  in  show 
moments  when  the  timid  soul,  however  firm  it  may  be  at 
other  times,  trembles  at  approaching  the  feet  of  ha  Judge,  a 
consoling  guide  to  conduct  through  this  terrible  pannage  at 
merciful  gift  of  God.  The  princess  saw  the  eeeiestssna 
approach  her  bed  with  that  calm  resignation  site  had  aas> 
fested  since  the  morning.  Nevertheless,  a  alight  motion,  b=t 
not  of  fear,  animated  her  eyes,  half-veiled  by  a  cloud  aVst 
was  never  to  be  removed. 

"  My  father,"  said  she  to  the  confessor,  « I  base  m  n? 
life  given  much  cause  for  scandal.  To-day  I  am  eafled  u» 
render  a  full  account  to  God  But  I  have  a  ropfiifaui  is 
his  goodness,  which  makes  me  lees  fearfad  of  the  world  is 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  However,  my  lire  has  been  al- 
together worldly ;  and  a  Christian  should  fear  death  whet 
she  has  not  lived  like  a  Christian.*' 

The  discourse  of  the  confessor  was  short,  cleat;  and  am- 
ple—rare qualities  in  an  Italian  preacher ;  bat  the  monies: 
animated  him,  and  he  felt  the  immense  Hnportanee  of  fan 
subject.  He  said,  in  few  words,  mat  he  who  lefaavd  to 
yield  to  God  that  which  belonged  to  him  was  highly  culpa- 
ble; and  that  this  world,  for  whom  God  waa  ahendecti 
was  not  worthy  of  an  immortal  soul,  amd  had  nathmg 
wherewith  to  pay  thorn  who  served  u\  It*  freeware*,  to 
pleasure*,  its  honours,  might  dazzle  the  soul,  but  could  set 
JUl  it.  Of  what  value  in  the  hour  of  death  was  Ms  beasts 
of  which  she  was  so  proud?  The  glory  of  Napoleon  aaa- 
sslf,  with  whose  incense  she  had  been  intoxicated,  what 
had  become  of  that  too  ?  The  immense  weaUJi,  tks  other, 
the  gala\  whose  heaps  had  encumbered  bar  steps;  the  ho- 
nours paid  to  her  power  J  The  breath  of  God  had  destrss- 
sd  all,  and  his  servant,  stripped  of  all  these  things  with 
which  the  enemy  of  the  Lord  had  enveloped  her,  cat  ef 
from  all  the  pomps  of  the  world,  could  now  despise  them, 
and  judge  of  what  Uttle  value  they  all  mart !  For  then 
appear  very  small  by  the  light  ofths  wasUapers  that  bun 
around  our  death-bed. 

As  the  priest  was  speaking,  the  princess  came  out  of  tht 
lethargy  into  which  this  unheard-of  stance  she  was  grriar 
had  plunged  her,  if  we  may  speak  so;  and  indeed  she  wm 
sitting  for  her  last  portrait  to  leave  to  posterity.  Her  heavy 
eyelids  were  lifted  again,  and  sparkled  anew  in  their  burn- 
ing orbits ;  her  enfeebled  body  rase  slowly,  and,  leaning  bar 
arm  on  one  of  the  pillows,  she  listened  attentively  to  As 
word  of  God.  In  this  attitude,  exactly  similar  to  her  statat 
by  Ganova,  she  was  srUl  very  beautiful,  in  her  deathly  pale- 
ness,  under  her  white  draperies,  whose  graceful  folds  wert 
in  a  few  hours- after  to  be  replaced  by  the  cold  covering  of 
the  winding-sheet    Beautiful,  still  beautiful  even  in  death ! 

The  confessor  approached  the  bed  of  the  princess,  and 
there,  before  the  assembled  household,  he  received  her  ceo. 
fession.  This  solemn  set  was  accomplished  with  all  the 
dignity,  the  unction  which  it  claims.  Afterwards  she  re- 
ceived the  communion.  She  then  prayed  with  fervour,  with 
confidence. 

"Pray  for  me,"  said  aha  to  her  women,  1 
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her,  "  and  do  not  weep  so.  Do  not  affect  me  about  ray- 
•etf." 

When  the  holy  ceremony  was  ended  she  appeared  col- 
lecting all  her  strength. 

*«  Now,"  said  she  to  her  family,  "  adien — adieu — it  is  the 
last.  Do  not  weep,  Camilla,  do  not  weep,  and  pardon  me 
the  chagrin  I  have  caused  you." 

The  Dftke  de  Montfort  was  not  in  the  chamber.  She 
looked  round  for  him.  He  was  in  the  next  room  ;  for  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  restrain  his  despair.  He  loved  his  sis- 
ter passionately,  and  his  sobs,  coming  from  a  broken  heart, 
expressed  grief  that  would  have  a  terrible  effect  on  the  poor 
sufferer ;  but,  although  he  was  away,  she  heard  it,  or  rather 
she  comprehended  it. 

**  Poor  Jerome !"  said  she ;  "  poor  brother !  he  will  be 
very  unhappy  at  my  death.    He— w 

And,  in  a  feeble  voice,  she  called  him.  He  eame  and 
stifled  his  sobs;  but  his  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  his  hoarse 
mod  broken  voice,  which  repressed  sorrow  always  produces, 
made  more  impression  on  the  dying  than  an  explosion  of 
cries  and  team  Her  own  eyes  grew  moist,  but  the  emo- 
tion was  transient  Her  eyelids  fell,  and  remained  closed 
some  minutes ;  then  she  opened  them  again,  and  her  eye 
sought  the  portrait  of  the  emperour. 

"  Stop,"  said  she  to  Jerome,  "  look  at  him,  and  then  dare 
weep  again.  To  weep  for  me !  For  me,  too  happy  to 
die !  I  suffer  as  much  as  he ;  and  I — I  have  not  my  glory 
to  help  me  suffer." 

She  embraced  her  brother  and  husband  again,  received 
a  last  benediction  from  her  confessor,  and  then  manifested 
a  firm  and  decided  wish  to  remain  alone  with  Madame 
d'Hautmenil. 

Madame  d'Hautmenil  was  in  a  state  worthy  of  pity;* 
she  truly  loved  the  princess,  and  this  moment  was  trying  to 
her.  On  her  knees,  she  bathed  with  tears  the  cold  hands 
of  her  who  was  to  her  and  hers  an  excellent  and  perfect 
friend ;  she  heard  not  what  was  said,  and  continued  sob- 
bing. The  princess  drew  her  gently  to  her,  and,  striking 
her  lightly  on  the  neck,  she  passed  her  small  hands  through 
the  fair  curls  of  Madame  d'Hautmenil. 

44  Kind  Sylvia !  Oh !  you  love  me  well !  You  love  me 
truly.    Do  you  not  T    Answer  me." 

Madame  d'Hautmenil  could  only  reply  with  heart-rend- 
ing sobs. 

*•  Well,  then,"  continued  the  princess,  u  you  must  give 
me  a  proof  of  this  attachment,  my  Sylvie — will  you?" 

And  she  held  out  her  dry,  burning,  feverish  hand.  Madame 
d'Hautmenil  took;  it  in  both  of  hers,  kissed  it,  plaeed  it  on 


*  The  Princess  Pauline  had  the  same  manners  as  the  em- 
perour had  with  those  whom  he  loved.  She  loaded  them  with 
presents,  earesses,  anticipated  their  wishes  end  loved  them  sin- 
cerely. But,  then,  it  sometimes  happened  that  she  gave  way 
to  anger,  in  which  she  indulged  in  common  with  the  empe- 
rour and  the  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  She  was  then  terri- 
ble. Madame  d'Hautmenil  wept,  and  sometimes  determined 
to  leave  her ;  it  was  what  her  husband  often  solicited  her  to 
do.  But  before  she  had  time  to  put  her  resolution  into  execu- 
tion, the  princess  would  call  her  to  her,  seat  her  on  a  footstool 
near  her  couch,  or  on  the  side  of  her  bed ;  and,  taking  her  by  the 
ears,  hair,  nose,  commence  her  petty  punishment,  and  her 
playful  questions  a  Vimperiale,  give  her  three  or  four  tsps  on 
her  shoulder  and  cheeks,  embrace  her  as  many  limes,  and 
then,  with  her  siren  voice,  ask : 

"  My  good  Sylvie,  you  are  no  longer  angry  with  me ;  are 
you?,r 

It  should  be  remarked  that  in  these  small  private  scenes, 
which  show  the  character  so  plainly,  after  one  of  these  storms, 
the  princess  never  offered  Madame  d'Hautmenil  any  present, 
or  anything  that  could  wound  the  delicacy  of  her  friend,  the 
lad*  of  honour.  It  was  friendship  alone  that  bound  them  to- 
gether. This  shade  it  appears  necessary  to  preserve  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  colours  used  in  painting  this  woman,  whose 
,  I  with  that  of  her  biother. 


her  heart,  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  with  an  eloquence  of  soul 
that  said  everything. 

M  But,"  said  the  dying,  with  a  solemn  accent,  «•  it  is  net 
a  simple  premise  that  I  wish,  Sylvie— it  it  an  oath .'" 

Madame  d'Hautmenil  appeared  surprised,  but,  after  an 
instant* s  silence,  she  replied : 

"  I  will  obey  your  imperial  highness,  What  does  she 
command  me?" 

"  The  custom  in  Rome  among  the  nobles  is  to  lie  in  state 
three  dsys,  with  their  faces  uncovered,  before  being  carried 
to  the  family  vault.  This  custom,  Sylvie,  I  do  not  wish  to 
submit  to.  No ;  I  do  not  wish  that  these  same  Romans, 
who  havs  seen  me  in  my  beauty,  should  be  unable  to  recog- 
nise me.  I  do  not  wish  that,  after  having  admired  in  me 
the  model  of  the  imperfect  copy  of  Canova's  Venw,  they 
should  say—4  It  is  not  she  !*  " 

"  Again  I  repeat,  I  do  not  wish  it !  My  glory  was  to  be 
beautiful.    I  do  not  wish  the  coffin  even  to  give  it  s  blow." 

Madame  d'Hautmenil  was  confounded ;  the  princess 
continued: 

•*  What  I  exact  from  you,  Sylvie,  is  to  execute  religious- 
ly my  wish  in  this  respect  There  is  in  my  will  some  things 
which  I  omitted  to  read  aloud ;  among  the  number  is  that 
which  concerns  my  body.  I  do  not  wish  the  surgeons  to 
touch  it  after  my  death.  I  make  a  formal  opposition  to  it 
I  wish  to  be  laid  in  my  coffin  as  soon  as  I  have  drawn  my 
last  breath.** 

She  stopped  for  some  time  and  appeared  reflecting.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  every  time  this  happened  she  would 
look  attentively  at  the  emperour's  portrait,  as  if  she  were 
asking  counseL 

44  Yes,"  she  resumed,  « I  wish  it  to  be  so !" 

And  smiling  with  an  indescribable  expression,  which  in- 
dicated all  which  the  soul  of  a  woman  could  fee)  in  such  a 
moment,  she  added,  in  a  stronger  and  cheerful  voice : 

44  It  is,  after  all,  the  least  they  can  let  me  do,  to  establish 
myself  in  my  own  way  in  my  last  abode." 

Then,  turning  to  Madame  d'Hautmenil,  she  repeated  in 
a  more  solemn  accent : 

"  Do  you  swear  to  what  I  ask  you,  Sylvie  V 

Madame  d'Hautemenil  assented  again. 

41 A  simple  promise  is  not  enough,  I  tell  yon." 

$he  held  out  her  hand,  and  with  difficulty  raised  a  cruci- 
fix, that  was  near  her  on  a  table,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Madame  d'Hautmenil,  and  received  her  oath. 

44  It  is  well !"  said  the  dying,  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  Death 
may  come  now.  It  will  come  to  me  unseen  by  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  They  will  not  come  to  notice  the  ravages  made 
in  my  features.  Now,  Sylvie,  adieu!  Courage— do  not 
weep  so !  You  weaken  me.  Adieu — adieu — I  am  to  be 
with  him !"  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  the  emperour,  "  with 
him  and  God !    May  he  deign  to  pardon  me  !" 

She  died  a  short  time  afterwards,  calm  and  mistress  of 
herself  to  the  last.  Only,  in  her  last  hour  of  agony,  she 
often  spoke  so  low  she  could  not  be  understood  distinctly. 
But  her  dying  looks  were  constantly  fixed  on  the  emperour, 
indicating  it  was  with  him  her  soul  was  conversing,  and 
sometimes  a  smile  of  infinite  sweetness  lighted  up  her  coun- 
tenance, still  beautiful;  beautiful  even  in  the  horrours  of 
death! 

At  length  her  sufferings  ceased.  As  soon  as  she  had 
sighed  her  last,  Madame  d'Hautmenil  hastened  to  fulfil  her 
wishes.  Her  beautiful  body  was  deposited  in  her  coffin, 
which  received  magnificent  funeral  honours,  and  followed 
by  all  her  household  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  and  after  the 
strictest  etiquette,  the  Princess  Borghese  took  the  road  to  the 
family  vault 
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Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hautmenil  led  the  mournful  pro- 
cession. The  profound  grief  of  Madame  d'Haatmenil  wee 
rendered  doubly  bitter  by  the  deep  solitude.  Her  imagina- 
tion, already  lively  excited,  made  her  tremble  when,  to- 
wards evening,  she  saw  slowly  defiling  before  her,  on  the 
solitary  route,  the  long  suite  of  carriages  and  hones,  draped 
and  caparisoned  in  black ;  all  that  luxury  of  mourning  ex- 
acted by  the  vanity  of  riches  and  of  rank.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  not  a  heart  except  her  own  to  weep  over  her  who 
was  going  to  her  last  asylum. 

There  was  here  something  far  more  terrible  than  in  the 
fiction  of  an  imaginary  tale.  To  see  a  woman,  whose  life 
was  all  love  and  pleasure,  day  after  day,  only  a  chain  of 
flowery  garlands,  reach  her  last  hour  by  a  road  bristling  with 
the  thorns  of  those  same  flowers  already  faded,  scattered  by 
the  storms  of  fate.  Of  so  many  souvenirs  of  love,  of  glory, 
and  of  grandeur,  what  remained  for  her?  Nothing .'  One 
man,  only  one  man,  wept  at  her  dying  pillow,  and  this  man 
was  he  whom  she  had  always  repulsed.  One  woman  closed 
her  eyes  with  the  hand  of  a  tender  and  devoted  friend ;  but 
she  had  no  part  in  those  gifts  which  the  hand  of  the  princess 
strewed  round  her  in  the  dayB  of  her  magnificence.  Her 
dying  voice  called  for  her  family  to  give  and  receive  the  last 
adieu,  and  one  only  of  all  that  family,  formerly  so  numerous, 
was  able  to  reply  to  her  appeal !  Ah,  unhappy  woman ! 
unhappy  woman !  where  are  those  men  whom  thy  beauty 
charmed,  who  raved  with  love  at  thy  feet  ?  Those  women 
who  deified  thee,  and  often  served  thee  as  thy  footetooU  ? 
What  are  become  of  those  kings,  those  queens,  whom  thou 
calledat  thy  brothers  and  sisters?  Forgetfulness,  ingratitude 
arrests  the  step,  stops  the  mouth  of  the  first  proscription. 
Exile,  assassination,  death,  causes  thee  to  die  alone,  aban- 
doned, poor  devoted  one !  Thou,  so  beautiful !  so  cherish- 
ed !  idol  nourished  with  the  perfumes  of  adoration !  How 
torturing  must  have  been  the  thought  of  dying  isolated ! 
Bot  then  how  grand,  how  strong  must  have  been  the  soul, 
that  did  not  bend  under  so  many  misfortunes  2  Honour  to 
thy  courage,  woman!  honour!  for  thine  eye  was  not 
troubled  in  sounding  the  depths  of  the  nothingness  of  mis 
world,  which  seemed  to  brave  thee  by  cowardly  abandon- 
ment Thou  hast  judged  and  appreciated  its  real  worth ; 
and,  when  thou  didst  find  it  so  poor  in  happiness,  and  so 
rich  in  suffering,  in  thy  turn  thou  hast  smiled  with  disdain ; 
and  death  has  proved  to  thee,  what  it  always  proves  to  a 
strong  and  powerful  soul— a  passage. 

Between  Arezzo  and  Viterbo,  a  travelling-carriage  was 
•topped  on  its  way  by  the  funeral  train.  It  was  the  Duke 
de  Saint-Leu,  Louts  Bonaparte,  who  was  going  to  bid  a  last 
adieu  to  his  sister— but  he  arrived  too  late.  b.  p. 
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The  play  from  which  we  give  the  following  glowing  and 
splendid  passage,  was  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  our 
early  reading.  We  should,  if  we  followed  our  inclinations, 
copy  the  entire  play,  as  a  specimen  of  the  finest  dramatic 
poetry,  almost  wholly  unknown.  Probably,  not  two  readers 
of  the  Mirror  ever  saw  it,  and  all  will  be  delighted  to  add  it 
to  their  poetic  store.  The  play  is  Catalwe,  by  Croly.  The 
scene  represents  an  apartment  in  a  cottage  in  the  Roman 
suburb.  Aspasia  (a  Greek  priestess,  loved  by  Hamilcar,  a 
Moorish  prince)  is  waiting  for  his  visit 

Aspasia. 
The  hour's  tone  by.    But,  hark !— He  comes  at  last 
No !  'twas  the  whisper  of  the  cheating  wind. 
When  he  returns,  he  shall  not  have  a  word ;   ' 
And  I'll  sit  thus,  half  turn'd  away,  and  hide 
My  face ;  till  he  has  woo'd  my  hand  from  it. 
And  called  me  Dian,  lingering  for  her  love  ; 


i  forth, 


Or  Ariadne,  weeping  by  the  wave, 
Thatsbow'd  the  Athenian's  galley  like  a  speck; 
Or  Sappho,  all  enaraour'd,  full  of  dreams, 
Gazing  upon  her  sea-grave,  ere  ahe  died. 
For  such  fond  punishments  are  food  to  lore. 
I  cannot  sit,  nor  rest  in  mind,  nor  think. —      [She 
He  left  me,— but  he  loves  me,— he'll  return : 
Yet  there  was  strangeness  in  his  eye— a  flash 
That  died  in  sudden  gloom ;  his  parting  kiae 
Was  given  as  wildly  as  'twere  given  by  lips 
That  parted  for  the  scaffold.  [. 

Hark! 'tisbe! 
rd  know  his  step  among  a  thousand.    Hash ! 

r  [To  them 

Give  me  that  lyre,  Campaspe,  and  begone. 

[Aspasia  play*,  turning  from  tike 

Ham  ilcaR  enter*.    She  ceases. 

Hamilcar  (Joyously.) 
Play  on,  fair  Greek ;  but  let  it  be  some  song 
That  has  a  triumph  in't,— a  kingtineea, — 
Let  it  discourse  of  crowns. 

Aspasia. 

Why  did  you  stay? 

Hamilcar. 
You  are  a  Circe.    Last  night's  prophecy, 
Has  tum'd  the  brains  of  the  Allobroges; 
I  come,  to  thank  you  Ibr't.— Their  spell  is  sore  !— 
You  shall  be  rich. 

Aspasia. 

Ay,  in  my  early  grave. 
Hamilcar. 

No ;  ere  those  lips  are  riper  by  a  week. 

[He  points  to  the  c 
Look !  where  the  Ethiop  beauty,  night,  onsaei 
Veiling  her  forehead  in  thick  woven  clouds  ; 
But  noon  shall  all  her  glory  be  disclosed, 
From  her  pale  sandal,  silver'd  by  the  moon. 
To  her  starr'd  turban  !    She's  your  emblem,  girl ! 
Look  on  these  gems  I         [He  throw*  jewels  into  her  lap. 

Aspasia. 

All  presents  are  but  pain 
To  slighted  fondness.— Take  your  jewels  back. 

[She  repels  tkrm. 

Hamilcar  (ersjfemgis/.) 
You  shall  have  all  that  ever  sparkled  yet, 
And  of  the  rarest.    Mot  an  Alric  king 
Shall  wear  one  that  you  love.    The  Persian's  brow, 
And  the  swart  Emperor's  by  the  Indian  stream, 
Shall  wave  beside  you :  you  shall  be  a  blaze 
Of  rubies,  your  lips  rivals ;  topazes, 
Like  solid  sunbeams ;  moving  opals ;  pearl*, 
Fit  to  be  ocean's  lamps ;  brown  hyacinths, 
Lost  only  in  your  tresses ;  chrysolites, 
Transparent  gold ;  diamonds,  tike  new-shot  stars, 
Or  brighter— Tike  those  eyes ;  you  shall  have  all. 
That  ever  lurk'd  in  Eastern  mine,  or  paved 
With  lights  the  treasure-chambers  of  the  sea. 

Aspasia  {gazing  on  him.) 
You  startle  me  ;  you  have  grown  thin  of  late  ; 
There's  an  unnatural  rapture  in  your  speech-- 
Fire  on  your  lips,  but  death  in  your  sunk  eye. 

Hamilcar. 
Death !— at  this  moment  I  could  face  a  lion ! 
I  have  the  giant  strength  of  hope. 

Aspasia. 

Of  hope? 
The  icicle,  that  melts,  even  in  the  my 
In  which  it  glitters. 

Hamilcar. 

Things  are  now  afoot, 
That  shall  shake  hearts  like  fearful  prodigies ; 
Strip  the  patrician's  robe  from  many  a  back, 
Ana  give  it  to  his  slave ;  make  beggars  rich, 
And  rich  men  beggars ;  drag  authority 
Down  on  its  knees ;  they'll  wake  your  commonwealth 
With  a  last  thunder  peal. 

Aspasia  (m  astonishment.) 

Some  treasure's  here !  [Aside. 

Hamilcar,  where' s  this  wonder  to  be  done  ? 
In  Africa? 

Hamilcar. 

No! 
Aspasia. 

Is't  in  yonder  clouds  ? 
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Hamilcar. 
In  Rome  !— The  word's  let  loote !  [Aside. 

[He  drtaet  ki$  pohuxrd. 
Young  traitress,  swear, 
Upon  this  dagger,  that  my  idle  word 
Dies  on  your  lips ; — 'tis  your  own  cause,  fair  spy,— 
Wait  but  a  week— you  shall  have  palaces ! 

Asp  asia. 
This  cottage  is  bat  homely— 

Hamilcar. 

Tit  a  den ! 
Your  halls  shall  be  a  pile  of  gorgeousness ; 
Tapestry  of  India ;  Syrian  canopies ; 
Heroic  bronzes ;  pictures,  half  divine, 
Apelles'  pencil ;  statues,  that  the  Greek 
Ha*  wrought  to  living  beauty  ;  amethyst  urns. 
And  onyx,  essenced  with  the  Persian  rose ; 
Couches  of  mother-pearls,  and  tortoise-shell ; 
Crystalline  mirrors ;  tables,  in  which  gems 
Make  the  mosaic ;  cups  of  argentry. 
Thick  with  immortal  sculptures ;— all  that  wealth 
Haa  dazzling,  rare,  delicious,— or  the  sword, 
Of  conquerors  can  master,  shall  be  yours. 

Astasia. 
These  are  wild  words,  my  prince  ! 
Hamilcar. 

Words,  true  as  Jove ! 
You  shall  be  glorious !  Ay,  this  little  hand 
Shall,  in  its  slender  white,  a  sceptre  bear : — 
On  this  smooth  brow,  fair  as  young  Cupid's  wing, 
Shall  glitter  the  rich  circle  of  a  crown  ; 
Catching  your  beauty's  splendours,  like  a  cloud, 
Above  the  bright  pavilion  of  the  morn. 

Aspahia  (doubtingly.) 
*Tia  fancy's  revel ! 

Hamilcar. 

No,  my  nymph  of  Greece ! 
J  feel  the  sudden  and  delighted  blood 
Swelling  my  heart— dear,  as  to  sickness  health — 
Home  to  the  exile — freedom  to  the  slave — 
Sight  to  the  blind !  Am  I  not  by  my  queen  ? 

Astasia. 
When  will  the  dream  be  up  ? 

Hamilcar  (2o/h7y.) 

When  I  am  *mg7 
Astasia  (the  weeps.) 
Oh!Semele! 

Hamilcar. 
In  tears !  What  melts  you  now  ? 
Such  tears  are  folly. 

Asp  ASIA. 
Twas  a  wandering  thought. 

Hamilcar  (sternly.) 
Let  it  have  speech,  and  die. 

Astasia. 
It  was  of  one,— 
Your  brow  looks  gentler  now,— who  loved— e  king ! 

Hamilcar. 
Then  comes  the  worn-out  moral— ahe  was  scorn'd ! 

Astasia. 
Too  much  he  loved  her!  Tis  an  ancient  tale, 
One  of  the  ditties  that  our  girls  of  Greece 
Hear  from  their  careful  mothers,  round  the  lamps, 
On  winter  nights ;  and  by  the  vintage  urns, 
When  grapes  are  crushing.    I  have  seen  the  spot, 
Still  ashy  pale  with  lightning,  where  she  died. 
She  was  a  Grecian  maiden ;  and,  by  some, 
Was  thought  a  daughter  of  the  sky ;  for  earth 
Had  never  shaped  such  beauty ;  and  her  thoughts 
Were,  like  her  beauty,  sky-born.    She  would  stray, 
And  gaze,  when  mom  was  budding  on  the  hills, 
As  if  she  saw  the  stooping  pomp  of  gods — 
Then  tell  her  lyre  the  vision  ;  nor  had  eve 
A  sound,  or  rosy  colour  of  the  clouds. 
Or  infant  star,  but  in  her  solemn  songs 
It  lived  again.    Oh,  happy— till  she  loved ! 

Hamilcar. 
By  Cupid,  no— not  happy  until  then ! 
Say  on. 

ASTASIA. 

But  may  not  love  be  misery  ? 


Hamilcar. 
So  would  the  shower,  but  that  the  sun  will  come. 

Astasia. 
And  must  we  have  no  sun  without  the  shower? 

Hamilcar. 
The  spring  is  sweeter  for  the  winter's  wind. 

Astasia. 
But  does  the  winter  never  blight  the  spring  ? 
Oh !  I  would  give  you  fact  and  argument, 
Brought  from  all  earth— all  life— all  history;—" 
O'erwhelm  yon  with  sad  tales,  convictions  strong, 
Till  you  could  hate  it ;— tell  of  gentle  lives, 
light  as  the  lark's  upon  the  moraine;  cloud, 
Struck  down  at  once,  by  the  keen  shaft  of  love  ; 
Of  hearu,  that  flow'd  like  founts  of  happiness, 
Dried  into  dust  by  the  wild  name  of  love ; 
Of  maiden  beauty,  wasting  all  away, 
Like  a  departing  vision  into  air, 
Love  filling  her  sweet  eyes  with  midnight  tears, 
Till  death  upon  its  bosom  pillow'd  her  ; 
Of  noble  natures  sour'd ;  rich  minds  obscured  ; 
High  hones  turn'd  blank ;  nay,  of  the  kingly  crown 
Mouldering  amid  the  embers  of  the  throne  ; — 
And  all  by  love.    We  paint  him  as  a  child, — 
When  he  should  sit,  a  giant  on  his  clouds, 
The  great  disturbing  spirit  of  the  world ! 

Hamilcar. 
Thou  cunning  Greek,  the  ruby  on  thy  lips 
Is  deeper  with  the  tale.    'Tis  the  true  red. 
He  tips  bis  arrows  with.    Yes;  turn  away  ! — 
There  is  a  death  to  wisdom  in  those  eyes. 

Astasia  (bending  before  him.) 
Speak  to  me  thus,  and  I  will  be  love's  slave  ; 
I'll  build  him  altars,— he  shall  have  all  flowers 
Of  vale,  or  hill,  or  fountain,— and  all  fruits, 
That  melts  in  autumn's  baskets ;  nay,  the  gold 
Of  Hesperus*  garden  were  too  slight  a  gift 
To  honour  him.    We'll  never  part  again. — 
I  have  forgot  of  what  I  talk'd  just  now. 

Hamilcar. 

Of  Semele,  fair  Greek. 
Asfabia. 

The  tale  is  done — 
She  met  a  stately  hunter  on  the  hills,— 
Loved  him,  and  wedded  him ;  and  passion's  flame, 
That  had  be  witch' d  her  loveliness,  now  burn'd 
Richer  in  Hymen's  lamp.    But,  one  night  came, 
And  with  it  came  no  husband, — and  she  wept ; — 
Another,  and  she  knelt  to  the  cold  moon, 
Praying,  in  pain,  the  mother's  deity, 
That  she  might  show  him  but  her  babe,  and  die. 
The  thunder  peal'd  at  midnight,  and  he  came— 
And  then  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kiss'd, 
And  ask'd  him,  why  he  left  her  desolate  ? 
His  brow  grew  cloudy,— but  at  last  she  wrung 
The  lofty  secret— 

Hamilcar. 
Woman's  ancient  arts ! 
The  tale  sounds  true. 

Astasia. 

Of  his  inconstancy  ? 
Hamilcar. 
No ;  of  her  sex's  teasing.    Girl,  say  on ; 
Your  voice  has  music  in't.    She  oonquer'd  him  ? 

Asfabia. 
He  was  a  god ;  and  to  his  throne  in  the  stars 
He  must  at  times  ascend.    She  dared  not  doubt : 
But  love  will  have  wild  thoughts ;  and  so,  she  pined, 
And  her  rich  cheek  grew  pale. 

Hamilcar. 

With  jealousy? 
Asfabia. 
To  prove  his  truth,  at  length,  she  bade  him  come 
In  his  full  glory. 

Hamilcar. 

And  the  lover  came  ? 
Astasia. 
He  long  denied  her,— offer'd  her  all  wealth, 
Of  mine  or  mountain,  kiss'd  away  her  tears, — 
All  to  subdue  her  thought 

Hamilcar. 
__      ,  And  all  in  vain ! 

Was  she  not  woman ! 
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ASTASIA. 

Pity  her!  twaslove 
That  wrought  this  evil  to  hii  worshipper ! 
The  deadly  oath  wae  sworn.— Then  nature  shook, 
As  in  strange  trouble,— solemn  cries  were  heard, 
Echoing  from  hill  to  bill,— the  forests  bowed, 
Ruddy  with  lightnings,— in  the  heights  of  heaven 
The  moon  grew  sanguine,  and  the  waning  star* 
Fell  loosely  through  the  sky.    Before  her  rose, 
On  golden  clouds,  a  throne ;  and,  at  Us  foot, 
An  eagle  grasp  d  the  thunderbolt.    The  face 
Of  the  bright  sitter  on  the  throne  was  bent 
Over  his  sceptre,— but  she  knew  her  lord  ! 
And  call'd  upon  him  but  to  give  one  look, 
Before  she  perish'd in  th'  Olympian  blaze. 
He  raised  his  eye,— and  in  its  flash— she  died ! 

Hamclcar. 
Those  are  old  fables.    You  shall  be  a  queen ! 
Numidia's  queen !  Throned  by  my  side— vonr  slept 
Shall  be  on  gold  dust  j— pards  and  lions  chain'd 
Shall  draw  your  chariot :— you  shall  have  a  boat 
Of  vassal  monarchs  flashing  round  your  march, 
Like  living  towers  of  gems.         [Hepoints  to  the  casement. 
Look  there !  the  hour  is  written  in  the  sky. 
Jove  rushes  down  on  Satnrn : — 'tis  the  sign 
Of  war  throughout  the  nations.    In  the  east 
The  Crescent  sickens  ;— and  the  purple  star, 
Perseus,  the  Ionian's  love,  lifts  up  his  crest, 
And  o'er  her  stands  exulting ! 

Astasia. 
The  pole  is  set  to  midnight. 

Hakilcae. 

Would  'twere  come ! 
I  think  that  time  has  stopC    Sweep  on,  ye  orbs  !— 
There  was  no  deeper  torture  in  all  hell 
Than  his,  when  turn'd  upon  the  fiery  wheeK 
Rolling,  yet  fix'd  for  ever !  [He  stands  up. 

Loose  my  hands ! 
This  night  has  heavy  business.    Fate's  at  work ! 

Astasia  (weeping  and  clinging  to  him.) 
Where  would  you  go  ?— You  have  not  told  me  yet. 
Ill  never  part  with  you.— You  go  to  die ! 

Hakiloaiu 
Thy  death's  not  made  for  Rome ! 

Astasia  {suddenly.) 

Let's  fly  at  once : — 
Cast  off  the  desperate  business  of  the  dark, 
And  see  to-morrow's  sun  rise  on  the  sea, 
The  happiest  of  all  exiles  ! 

Hamilcar  {trying  to  disengage  himself,) 

Sweet— farewell ! 
Astasia. 
To  Greece— to  Greece !  We  shall  be  light  of  heart* 
As  birds  in  summer  skies :  fond  as  iwo  doves, 
That  have  escaped  the  poacher's  cruel  snare  ; 
Our  vine  and  myrtle  fence  shall  be  a  bound, 
That  earth's  pale  vanities,  its  hatreds,  fears, 
Fiery  ambitions,  pining,  discontents, 
Dare  not  o'erleap :  and  we'll  have  dance  and  song, 
And  hymn  the  sun  with  touches  of  the  jyre,; 
As  morning  sows  with  pearl  the  Athenian  hills. 
And  we  will  wander  by  the  evening  shore, 
And  hear  the  mellow  music  of  the  waves, 
And  read  strange  fortunes  in  the  speckled  sands, 
And  make  sweet  pictures  in  the  crimson  clouds ; 
Telling  the  story  of  our  travel  past, 
Till  the  day  sinks,  forgotten  in  our  talk. 
And  Hesper's  twinkling  lamp  must  light  us  home. 

Hamilcar. 
I  shall  return.— By  all  the  golden  dreams 
Of  royalty!  m  _. 

Astasia  {hanging  on  htm.) 

But  swear— that  you  will  come. 

Hamilcar  {taking  her  hand,  andpressmg  it  to  Joe  lips.) 

By  this  white  hand,  thus  shook  with  such  sweet  fear ; 

By  the  delickmsness  of  this  droop'd  eye; 

By  the  red  witchery  of  this  trembling  lip ; 

By  all  the  charm  of  woman's  weeping  love. 

AfiPAftTA. 

Here  will  I  stand,  until  my  lord  comes  back, 
Like  memory's  statue  on  the  grave  of  love ! 

Hamilcar. 
Yon  shall  be  memory,  living  memory, 
Gasing  upon  the  spot  i*  the  clouds,  where  love, 
Flash  crown'd,  shall  on  his  swiftest  wing  descend. 


Astasia  (despondmgbf.) 
You  will  be  slain. 

Hamilcar. 
I  «»72  return— Ais  night ! 

[He  draws  a  paper  fnmhahnm 
Still  unbelieving !— Woman  resd  my  heart, 
Writ  in  this  scroll.    Earth  has  no  deeper  pledge  •. 
But  keep  it  like  the  apple  of  yoar  sys. 
I  f  it  is  seen,  the  death  of  one— or  both,  rn< 

Is  sure  as  destiny  .—(He  embraces  her.y-Oase  nore-fet 

Astasia  {opening  tkescroU.) 
What  have  we  here?— Oh,  Juno!  tkiobbed! 
A  list  of  names :— •  plot  against  the  state. 
This  was  the  pageant  in  the  cave  last  night!  [  ssaim, 
The  helmet  on  that  Roman's  brow.HnmH'ftaife 
Troops  from  Apulia— Spain '."  If  it  should  mil  !- 
•lis  madness,  and  must  fail.    He  f&ofi  be  saved ! 
For  all  his  wildness  and  proud  fantasies, 
I  love  him  '.—Now  to  Cicero • 


STORY  OF  VEKTUMNUS  AND  P0SCC& 

Weak  and  uninitiated  are  they  who  talk  of  tlaqiusa 
as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  antiquity ;  who  fancy  fa!  a 
Assyrian  monarchy  must  have  preceded  tet-driaki^;ui 
that  do  Sims  or  Gregson  walked  in  a  round  hit  tod  tram 
before  the  times  of  Inachus.  Plato  has  informed  s  a 
therefore  everybody  ought  to  know)  that  at  stated  proa  ; 
time,  everything  which  has  taken  place  on  earth  k  kk 
over  again.  There  have  been  a  thousand  or  amiCiax;* 
for  instance,  of  Charles  the  Second,  sad  there  will  be  c  \ 
finite  number  more ;  the  tooth-ache  we  had  in  the  yes  ft! 
is  making  ready  for  some  thousands  of  jean  hero ;  »jl-. 
shall  people  be  wise  and  in  love  as  surely  as  the  Mui* 
soms  re-appear;  and  again  will  Alexander  make  aft* 
himself  at  Babylon,  and  Bonaparte  in  Russia. 

Among  the  heaps  of  modern  stories,  which  are  terse* 
ancient,  and  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  true  mo- 
ance,  by  the  alternation  of  colouring  Mdwatan^ta?! 
none  more  decidedly  belonging  to  modem  times  tiu  in 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  Vertumnua  was,  and  ml  *  1 
young  fellow,  remarkable  for  his  accomplishment  t  * 
several  successive  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second;  uAiiv. 
practised  his  story  over  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  m  u 
was  the  younger  brother  of  a  respectable  mmil?  in  Hs«- 
ebire  ;  and  from  his  genius  at  turning  himself  to*  «*r-< 
shapes,  came  to  be  called,  in  after-ages,  by  he  c aa 
name.  In  like  manner,  Pomona,  the  heroine  of  fr  *n 
being  the  goddess  of  those  parts,  and  astwr W*  i* 
scenery  and  productions,  the  Latin  poets,  in  •»**«*»** 
formed  her  adventures  according  to  their  b*tim,wto:? 
a  goddess  of  mythology,  and  giving  her  a  name  wv\ 
beloved  fruits.  Her  real  name  was  Mw  Applet*  I  * 
therefore  waive  that  matter  once  for  •flj,and^^ 
the  appellation  which  poetry  has  rendered  aopwatt^r 
ceed  with  the  true  story.  ,  v 

Pomona  wis  a  beauty  like  her  name,  all  »{»«■- 
som.    She  was  a  ruddy  brunette,  luxuriant  without  f* 
ness ;  and  had  a  spring  in  her  step,  like  •»»«*- 
a  bough.    (I'd  put  all  this  into  verse,  to  which  it  tat  a- ■ 
ral  tendency ;  but  I  bftVnt  time.)    It  was  no  ■**£ 
to  say  of  her,  that  her  tip*  were  cherries,  and  here** 
peach.    Her  locks,  in  clusters  about  hot  face,  •** 
heavily  as  she  walked.    The  colour  called  !£■** 
was  named  after  her  tovoarito  dress.   Somem«»: 
clothes  she  imitated  one  kind  of  fruit  and  someon* w-h 
philosophising  in  a  pretty  poetical  manner  on  « ^ 
nature  of  things,  and  saying  there  was  morei ,n ^ 
of  her  lovexs  than  they  suspected.    Her  dress  v *  ■  i 
bled  a  burst  of  white  blossoms,  and  now  ol  t»v    j 
favourite  one  was  green,  both  coat  and  ^**|Tir  1 
her  beautiful  face  lookedfortb  like  a  bud.  Toa»K 
ing  her  trees  in  her  orchsid,  (for  she  would  wot  . 
and  sing  all  the  while  tike  a  niilk-maid)-^ 
tending  the  fruit-trees,  never  canng  for  letUDgW^l 
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slip  a  little  off  her  shoulders,  and  turning  «wiM 
then  to  look  up  at  a  bird,  when  her  lip 1  won! \g» 
sunshine  like  cherries  bedewed,-™*  **& J 
imagine,  was  not  to  be  had  everywhere,  "J^^ 
would  get  up  in  the  trees  for  a  glimpse  of  "j*"*^ 
den-wall ;  and  swear  she  was  like  an Mangel* 1  nnj 
Everybody  was  in  love  with  her.   Tl*•^*«w, 
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with  her ;  the  attorney  wee  in  love ;  the  parson  was  parti, 
cularly  in  love.  The  peasantry  in  their  smock-frock*,  old 
and  young,  were  all  in  love.  You  never  saw  such  a  loving 
place  in  your  life ;  yet  somehow  or  other  the  women  were 
not  jealous,  nor  fared  the  worse.  The  people  only  seemed 
to  have  grown  the  kinder.  Their  hearts  overflowed  to  all 
about  them.  Such  toasts  at  the  great  house  !  The  Squire's 
name  was  Payne,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  called  Pan. 
Pan,  Payne  (Paynim,)  Pagan,  a  villager.  The  race  was  so 
numerous,  that  country-gentlemen  obtained  the  name  of 
Paynim  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  nobility;  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  escaped  the  learning  of  Milton : 

*'  Both  Paynim  and  the  Peers." 

Silenus  was  Cy  or  Cymon  Lenox,  the  host  of  the  Tun,  a 
fat  merry  old  fellow,  renowned  in  the  song  as  Old  Sir  Cy- 
mon the  king.  He  was  in  love  too.  All  the  Satyrs,  or  rude 
wit?  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  the  Fauns,  or  softer- 
spoken  fellows, — none  of  them  escaped.  There  was  also  a 
Quaker  gentleman,  I  forget  his  name,  who  made  himself 
conspicuous.  Pomona  confessed  to  herself  that  he  had  merit ; 
but  it  was  so  unaccompanied  with  anything  of  the  ornamen- 
tal or  intellectual,  that  she  could  not  put  up  with  him.  In- 
deed, though  she  was  of  a  loving  nature,  and  had  every  other 
reason  to  wiSft  herself  settled  (for  she  was  an  heiress  and  an 
orphan,)  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  respond  to  any 
of  the  rude  multitude  around  her ;  which  at  last  occasioned 
such  impatience  in  them,  and  uneasiness  to  herself,  that  she 
was  fain  to  keep  close  at  home,  and  avoid  the  lanes  and  coun- 
try assemblies,  for  fear  of  being  carried  off.  It  was  then  that 
the  clowns  used  to  mount  the  trees  outside  her  garden-wall 
to  get  a  sight  of  her. 

Pomona  wrote  to  a  cousin  she  had  in  town,  of  the  name 
of  Cerintha. — "  Oh,  my  dear  Cerintha,  what  am  I  to  do !  I 
could  laugh  while  I  say  it,  though  the  tears  positively  come 
into  my  eyes ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  an  heiress  with  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  one's  guardian  just  dead.  Nobody 
will  let  me  alone.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  while  the 
rich  animals  that  pester  me,  disgust  one  with  talking  about 
their  rent-tolls,  the  younger  brothers  force  me  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  their  views  upon  mine.  I  could  throw  all  my  money 
nto  the  Wye  for  vexation.  God  knows  I  do  not  care  two- 
pence for  it  Oh  Cerintha!  I  wish  you  were  unmarried, 
ind  could  change  yourself  into  a  man,  and  come  and  deliv- 
er me  ;  for  you  are  disinterested  and  sincere,  and  that  is  all 
[  require.  £t  all  events,  I  will  run  for  it,  and  be  with  you 
>efore  winter;  for  here  I  cannot  stay.  Your  friend  the 
Quaker  has  just  rode  by.  He  says, '  verily,'  that  I  am  cold ! 
[  say  verily  he  is  no  wiser  than  his  horse ;  and  that  I  could 
jitch  him  after  my  money." 

Cerintha  sympathised  heartily  with  her  cousin,  but  she 
wis  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do.  There  were  plenty  of 
vits  and  young  fellows  of  her  acquaintance,  both  rich  and 
M>or ;  but  only  one  whom  she  thought  fit  for  her  charming 
tousin,  and  he  was  a  younger  brother  as  poor  as  a  rat 
lesides,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  suspicion  on  that  account, 
>ut  full  of  delicacies  of  his  own,  and  the  last  man  in  the 
vorld  to  hazard  a  generous  woman's  dislike.  This  was  no 
tther  than  our  friend  Yertumnus.  His  real  name  was  Ver- 
lon.  He  lived  about  five  miles  from  Pomona,  and  was  al- 
aost  the  only  young  fellow  of  any  vivacity  who  had  not 
-een  curious  enough  to  get  a  sight  of  her.  He  had  got  a 
totion  that  she  was  proud.  "  She  may  be  handsome,"  thought 
e  ;  "  but  a  'handsome  proud  face  is  but  a  handsome  ugly 
ne  to  my  thinking,  and  I'll  not  venture  my  poverty  to  her 
Uhumour."  Cerintha  had  half  made  up  her  mind  to  un- 
eceive  him  through  the  medium  of  his  sister,  who  was  an 
cquaintance  of  hers;  but  an  accident  did  it  for  her.  Ver- 
umuus  was  riding  one  day  with  some  friends,  who  had  been 
ejected,  when  passing  by  Pomona's  orchard,  he  saw  one  of 
:er  clownish  admirers  up  in  the  trees,  peeping  at  her  over 
he  wall.  The  gaping  unsophisticated  admiration  of  the  lad 
nade  them  stop.  "  Devil  take  me,"  said  one  of  our  hero's 
ompanions,  "  if  they  are  not  at  it  still.  Why,  you  booby, 
lid  yon  never  see  a  proud  woman  before,  that  you  stand 
;aping  there,  as  if  your  soul  had  gone  out  of  ye  7"  "  Proud," 
aid  the  lad,  looking  down :— "  a  wouldn't  say  nay  to  a  fly, 
f  gentlefolks  wouldn't  tease  'un  so."  "Come,"  said  our 
lero,  "  PU  take  this  opportunity,  and  see  for  myself."  He 
vas  up  in  the  tree  in  an  instant,  and  almost  as  speedily  ex- 
:Iaimed,  "  God  !  what  a  face  !•» 

"  He  has  it,  by  the  Lord  !"  cried  the  others  laughing : — 


"  fairly  struck  through  the  ribs,  by  Job.  Look,  if  looby  and 
he  arn't  sworn  friends  on  the  thought  of  it." 

It  looked  very  like  it  certainly.  Our  hero  had  scarcely 
gazed  at  her,  when  without  turning  away  his  eyes,  «he  clap- 
ped his  hand  upon  that  of  the  peasant  with  a  hearty  shake, 
and  said,  M  You're  right,  my  friend.  If  there  is  pride  in 
that  face,  truth  itself  is  a  lie.  What  a  face  !  What  eyes ! 
What  a  figure  •" 

Pomona  was  observing  her  old  gardener  fill  a  basket 
From  time  to  time  he  looked  up  at  her,  smiling  and  talking. 
She  was  eating  a  plum ;  and  as  she  said  something  that 
made  them  laugh,  her  rosy  mouth  sparkled  with  all  its 
pearls  in  the  sun. 

"  Pride !"  thought  Vertumnue: — "  there's  no  more  pride 
in  that  charming  mouth,  than  there  is  folly  enough  to  relish 
my  fine  companions  here." 

Our  hero  returned  home  more  thoughtful  than  he  came, 
replying  but  at  intervals  to  the  raillery  of  those  with  him, 
and  then  giving  them  pretty  savage  cuts.  He  was  more  out 
of  humour  with  his  poverty  than  he  had  ever  felt,  and  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  accomplishments  which  might  have 
emboldened  him  to  forget  it  However,  in  spite  of  his  deli- 
cacies, he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  hazard  rejection 
like  the  rest  He  only  made  up  his  mind  to  set  about  pay- 
ing his  addresses  in  a  different  manner; — though  how  it  was 
to  be  done  he  could  not  very  well  see.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
go  to  her  and  state  the  plain  case  at  once ;  to  say  how 
charming  she  was,  and  how  poor  her  lover,  and  that  never- 
theless he  did  not  care  two-pence  for  her  riches,  if  she  would 
but  believe  him.  The  only  delight  of  riches  would  be  to 
share  them  with  her.  "  But  then,"  said  he,  "  how  is  she  to 
take  my  word  for  that  V 

On  arriving  at  home  he  found  his  sister  prepared  to  tell 
him  what  he  had  found  out  for  himself, — that  Pomona  was 
not  proud.  Unfortunately  she  added,  that  the  beautiful 
heiress  had  acquired  a  horror  of  younger  brothers.  "  Ay," 
thought  he,  "  there  it  is.  I  shall  not  get  her,  precisely  be- 
cause I  have  at  once  the  greatest  need  of  her  money  and 
the  greatest  contempt  for  it  Alas,  yet  not  so !  I  have  not 
contempt  for  anything  that  belongs  to  her,  even  her  money. 
How  heartily  could  I  accept  it  from  her,  if  she  knew  me, 
and  if  she  is  as  generous  as  I  take  her  to  be !  How  delight, 
ful  would  it  be  to  plant,  to  build,  to  indulge  a  thousand  ex- 
penses in  her  company  !  O  those  rascals  of  rich  men,  with- 
out sense  or  taste,  that  are  now  going  about,  spending  their 
money  as  they  please,  and  buying  my  jewels  and  my  cabi- 
nets, that  I  ought  to  be  making  her  presents  of.  I  could 
tear  my  hair  to  think  of  it" 

It  happened,  luckily  or  unluckily  for  out  hero,  that  he 
was  the  best  amateur  actor  that  had  ever  appeared.  Bet- 
terton  could  not  perform  Hamlet  better,  nor  Lacy  a  friar. 

He  disguised  himself,  and  contrived  to  get  hired  to  his 
lady's  household  as  a  footman.  It  was  a  difficult  matter,  all 
the  other  servants  having  been  there  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  just  grown  old  enough  to  escape  the  passion  common 
to  all  who  saw  her.  They  loved  her  like  a  daughter  of  their 
own,  and  were  indignant  at  the  trouble  her  lovers  gave  her. 
Yertumnus,  however,  made  out  his  case  so  well,  that  they 
admitted  him.  For  a  time  all  went  on  smoothly.  Yes :  for 
three  or  four  weeks  he  performed  admirably,  confining  him- 
self to  the  real  footman.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  air  of 
indifferent  zeal  with  which  he  waited  at  table.  He  was  re- 
spectful, he  was  attentive,  even  officious ;  but  still  as  to  a 
footman's  mistress,  not  as  to  a  lover's.  He  looked  in  her 
face,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  kiss  her ;  said  "  Yes,  ma'am" 
and  "  No,  ma'am,"  like  any  other  servant ;  and  consented, 
not  without  many  pangs  to  his  vanity,  to  wear  proper  foot, 
man's  clothes ;  namely,  such  as  did  not  fit  him.  He  even 
contrived,  by  a  violent  effort,  to  suppress  all  appearance  of 
emotion,  when  he  doubled  up  the  steps  of  her  charriot,  after 
seeing  the  finest  foot  and  ancle  in  the  world.  In  bis  haste 
to  subdue  this  emotion,  he  was  one  day  nigh  betraying  him- 
self. He  forgot  his  part  so  far,  as  to  clap  the  door  to  with 
more  vehemence  than  usual.  His  mistress  started,  and  gave 
a  cry.  He  thought  he  had  shut  her  hand  in,  and  opening 
the  door  again  with  more  vehemence,  and  as  pale  as  death, 
exclaimed,  "  God  of  Heaven !  What  have  I  done  to  her  !*• 

"Nothing,  James," — said  his  mistress,  smiling;  "only 
another  time  you  need  not  be  in  quite  such  a  hurry."  She 
was  surprised  at  the  turn  of  his  words,  and  at  a  certain  air 
which  she  observed  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  same  expe- 
rience which  might  have  enabled  her  to  detect  him,  led  her, 
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by  a  reasonable  vanity,  to  think  that  love  had  exalted  her 
footman'e  manner*.  This  made  her  observe  him  with  some 
interest  afterwards,  and  notice  how  good-looking  he  was, 
mod  that  his  shape  was  better  than  his  clothes ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  act  his  part  so  well,  that  she  suspected  nothing 
further.  She  only  resolved,  if  he  gave  any  more  evidences 
of  being  in  love,  to  despatch  him  after  his  betters. 

By  degrees,  our  hero's  nature  became  too  much  for  his 
art  He  behaved  so  well  among  his  fellow-servants,  that 
they  all  took  a  liking  to  him.  Now,  when  we  please  others, 
and  they  show  it,  we  wish  to  please  them  more :  and  it 
turned  out  that  James  could  play  on  the  viol  di  gamba.  He 
played  so  well,  that  his  mistress  must  needs  inquire  "  what  j 
musician  they  had  in  the  house."  "  James,  madam." — A 
week  or  two  after,  somebody  was  reading  a  play,  and  mak- 
ing them  all  die  with  laughter. — "  Who  is  that  reading  so 
well  there,  and  making  you  all  a  parcel  of  madcaps  T* — "  It's 
only  James,  madam." — "I  have  a  prodigious  footman!" 
thought  Pomona.  Another  day,  my  lady's  maid  came  up 
all  in  tears  to  do  something  for  her  mistress,  and  could 
scarcely  speak.  "  What's  the  matter,  Lucy  ?*  u  Oh  James, 
madam  V  Her  lady  blushed  a  little,  and  was  going  to  be 
angry. 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  been  uncivil." 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am :  only  I  could  not  bear  his  being  turned 
out  o'  doors !" 

"  Turned  out  of  doors  !H 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  their  being  so  cruel  as  to  singe  his 
white  head.*' 

"  Singe  his  white  head !  Surely  the  girl's  head  is  turned. 
What  is  it,  poor  soul  1" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  ma'am.  Only  the  old  king  in  the  play,  as 
your  ladyship  knows.  They  turn  him  out  o'  doors,  and 
singe  his  white  head ;  and  Mr.  James  did  it  so  'natural  like, 
that  he  has  made  us  all  of  a  drown  of  tears.  T'other  day 
he  called  me  his  Ophelia,  and  was  so  angry  with  me  I  could 
have  died." — "  This  man  is  no  footman,"  said  the  lady. 
She  sent  for  him  up  stairs,  and  the  butler  with  him.  "  Pray, 
air,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  knowing  who  you  are  ?"  The 
abruptness  of  this  question  totally  confounded  our  hero. 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam,  do  not  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  be  angry  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you  alL" 

"  Worth  my  while,  sir.1  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  j 
its  being  worth  my  while,"  cried  our  heroine,  who  really  felt  i 
more  angry  than  she  wished  to  be ;  M  but  when  an  imposter 
comes  into  the  house,  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  be  on  one's ; 
guard  against  him."  i 

"  Imposter,  madam !"  said  he,  reddening  in  his  tum,  and ! 
rising  with  an  air  of  dignity.    "  It  is  true,"  he  added,  in  an 
humbler  tone,  "  I  am  not  exactly  what  I  seem  to  be ;  but  I 
am  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  and — " 

u  A  younger  brother !"  exclaimed  Pomona,  turning  away 
with  a  look  of  despair.  | 

M  Oh,  those  d— d  words !"  thought  Vertumnus ;  "  they 
have  undone  me.    I  must  go ;  and  yet  it  is  hard." 

•«  I  go,  madam,"  said  he  in  a  hurry;—"  believe  me  in  only 
this,  that  I  shall  give  you  no  unbecoming  disturbance  ;  and 
I  must  vindicate  myself  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  did  not  come 
into  this  house  for  what  you  suppose."  Then  giving  her  a 
look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  and  respect,  and  retiring  as 
he  said  it,  with  a  low  bow,  he  added,  "  May  neither  impos- 
ture nor  unhappiness  ever  come  near  you." 

Pomona  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  strange  footman 
she  had  had.  "  He  did  not  come  into  the  house  for  what  I 
supposed."  She  did  not  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  not 
at  this  phrase.  What  did  he  mean  by  it?  What  did  he 
think  she  supposed?  Upon  the  whole,  she  found  her  mind 
occupied  with  the  man  a  little  too  much,  and  proceeded  to 
busy  herself  with  her  orchard. 

There  was  now  more  caution  observed  in  admitting  new 
servants  into  the  house;  yet  a  new  gardener's  assistant 
came,  who  behaved  like  a  reasonable  man  for  two  months. 
He  then  passionately  exclaimed  one  morning,  as  Pomona 
was  rewarding  him  for  some  roses,  •*  I  cannot  bear  it !" — 
and  turned  out  to  be  our  hero,  who  was  obliged  to  decamp. 
My  lady  became  more  cautious  than  ever,  and  would  speak 
to  all  the  new  servants  herself.  One  day  a  very  remarkable 
thing  occurred.  A  whole  side  of  the  green-house  wss 
smashed  to  pieces.  The  glazier  was  sent  for,  not  without 
suspicion  of  being  the  perpetrator ;  and  the  man's  way  of 
behaving  strengthened  it,  for  he  stood  looking  about  him, 
and  handling  the  glass  to  no  purpose.    His  assistant  did  all 


the  work,  and  yet  somehow  did  not  seem  to  get  on  w  r  i 
The  truth  was  the  fellow  was  innocent  and  yet  not  so,  f  r  h 
had  brought  our  hero  with  him  as  msjuuruetujen.  P.<r 
na,  watching  narrowly,  discovered  the  secret,  but  for  nv-  -i 
best  known  to  herself,  pretended  otherwise,  and  the  r-  i 
were  to  come  again  the  next  day. 

That  same  evening  my  lady's  maid's  conn's  timhtafl 
aunt  came  to  see  her, — a  free,  jolly,  maternal  old  da^, 
who  took  the  liberty  of  kissing  the  mistress  of  the  fc-=» 
and  thanking  her  for  all  favours.    Pomona  had  net* r  -v 
ceived  such  a  long  kiss.    "  Excuse,"  cried  the  booae*^* 
41  an  old  body  who  has  had  daughters  and  gTand  dsacfr'T 
ny,  and  three  husbands  to  boot,  God  rest   their  soot '  • 
dinner  always  makes  me  bold— -old,  and  bold,  uwst 
Gloucestershire— old  and  bold;  and  her  ladyship's  ?*•-: 
face  is  like  an  angel's  in  heaven."     All  this  was  said  r:  t 
voice  at  once  loud  and  trembling,  as  if  the  natural  y/t-t 
the  old  lady  was  counteracted  by  her  years. 

Pomona  felt  a  litde  confused  at  this  liberty  of  epe-- 
but  her  good-nature  was  always  uppermost,  and  she  re-->-<- 
ed  the  privileges  of  age.  So,  with  a  blushing  face,  c 
well  knowing  what  to  say,  she  mentioned  something  s» . 
the  old  lady's  three  husbands,  and  said  she  hardh-  kr« 
whether  to  pity  her  most  for  losing  so  marry  friends,  <r  z 
congratulate  the  gentlemen  on  so  cheerful  a  eompcB-- 
The  old  lady's  breath  seemed  to  be  taken  away  by  fc«  -  • 
gance  of  this  compliment,  for  she  stood  looking  and  mrrs 
not  a  word.  At  last  she  made  signs  of  being  a  litnV  :V: 
and  Betty  repeated  as  well  as  she  could  what  her  k  ^s 
had  said.  "  She  is  an  angel,  for  certain,"*  cried  the  fw: 
and  kissed  her  again.  Then  perceiving  that  Pome*  *  - 
prepared  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  freedom,  ittf.; 
"  But,  Lord !  why  doesn't  her  sweet  ladyship  msrrr  brv 
and  make  somebody's  life  a  heaven  upon  earth?  They  e. 
me  she's  frightened  at  the  cavaliers  and  the  money-fca*:* 
and  all  that;  but  God-a-mercy,  must  there  be  no  Soc- 
man that's  poor ;  and  mayn't  the  dear  sweet  soul  be  the  •»*■ 
of  some  one's  eye,  because  she  has  money  in  her  potke: ' 

Pomona,  who  had  entertained  some  such  lenrnkw  « 
these  herself,  hardly  knew  what  to  answer ;  but  she  Uop-J 
and  made  some  pretty  speech. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  resumed  the  old  woman.  •*  Well,  there*!  - 
knowing."  (Here  she  heaved  a  great  sigh.)  M  And  k  — 
lady  is  mighty  curious  in  plants  and  apples,  they  tei  S*. 
and  quite  a  gardener,  Lord  love  her !  and  rears  me  arv*r- 
of  peaches.  Why,  her  face  is  a  peach,  or  I  should  tike  * 
know  what  is.  But  it  didn't  come  of  itself,  neither.  N 
no ;  for  that  matter,  there  were  peaches  before  it ;  and  E* 
didn't  live  alone,  I  warrant  me,  or  we  should  have  had  e 
peaches  now,  for  all  her  gardening.  Well,  well,  my  ^e> 
young  lady,  don't  blush  and  be  angry,  fur  I  am  but  a  px*  !.». 
ish,  old  body,  you  know,  old  enough  to  be  your  grands* e> 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  it  a  pity,  that's  the  truth  <m\  • ■: 
dear !  Well,  gentlefolks  will  have  their  regnries,  bat  :t  w 
very  different  in  my  time,  you  know,  and  Lord !  bo*  v 
speak  the  plain  acripter  truth ;  what  would  the  world  <••*■» 
to,  and  where  would  her  sweet  ladyship  be  herself.  I  s*-- 1 
like  to  know,  if  her  own  mother,  that's  now  sn  are* !  a 
heaven,  had  refused  to  keep  company  with  her  lady*)?1 
father,  because  she  brought  him  a  good  estate,  and  ei:* 
him  the  happiest  man  on  God's  yearth  !** 

The  real  love  that  existed  between  Pomona's  father  «s 
mother  being  thus  brought  to  her  recollection,  touched  <•■? 
heroine's  feelings ;  and  looking  at  the  old  dame,  with  tr» 
in  her  ejea,  she  begged  her  to  stay  and  take  some  tea,  v: 
she  would  see  her  again  before  she  went  away.  •*  At,  r, 
that  I  will,  and  a  thousand  thanks  into  the  bargain  m*n  a* 
who  has  been  a  mother  herself,  and  can't  help  croc;  * 
see  my  lady  in  tears.  I  could  kiss  'em  off,  if  I  wanTt  afraf 
of  being  troublesome  ;  and  so  God  bless  her,  and  Pfl  msi« 
bold  to  make  her  my  curtsey  again  before  I  go." 

The  old  body  seemed  really  affected,  and  left  the  nr- 
with  more  quietness  than  Pomona  had  looked  for,  Ben 
meanwhile  showing  an  eagerness  to  get  her  away,  vto  : 
was  a  litde  remarkable.  In  less  than  half  an  hour.  thr* 
was  a  knock  at  the  parlour-door,  and  Pomona  sarin* 
"  come  in,"  the  door  was  held  again  by  somebody  for  a  fe* 
seconds,  during  which  there  was  a  loud  and  apparently  zt- 
gry  whisper  of  voices.  Our  heroine,  not  without  agita'Jc 
heard  the  words,  «*  No,  no !*'  and  M  Yea,"  repeated  w.a 
vehemence,  and  then,  "  I  tell  you  I  must  and  will ;  she  »* 
forgive  you,  be  assured,  and  me  too,  for  she'll  never  sea  m» 
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gain."  And  at  these  words  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
allant-looking  young  man,  who  dosed  it  behind  him,  and 
dvaticing  with  a  low  bow,  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  If  you  are  alarmed,  madam,  which  I  confess  you  rea- 
onably  may  be  at  this  intrusion,  I  beseech  you  to  be  perfect. 
f  certain  that  you  will  never  be  so  alarmed  again,  nor  fr- 
eed ever  again  set  eyes  on  me,  if  it  so  please  you.  You 
ee  before  you,  madam,  that  unfortunate  younger  brother, 
for  I  will  not  omit  even  that  title  to  your  suspicion,)  who, 
sized  with  an  invincible  passion  as  he  one  day  beheld  you 
•om  your  garden- wall,  has  since  run  the  chance  of  your 
jspleasure,  by  coming  into  the  house  under  a  variety  df 
retences,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  violated  the  truth  has 
eserved  it  But  one  truth  he  has  not  violated,  which  is* 
lat  never  man  entertained  a  passion  sincerer ;  and  God  is 
ly  witness,  madam,  how  foreign  to  my  heart  is  that  secur- 
ed love  of  money,  (I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  confess  it  agi- 
fctes  me  in  my  turn  to  speak  of  it,)  which  other  people's 
dvances  and  your  modesty  have  naturally  induced  you  to  sus- 
ect  in  every  person  situated  as  I  am.  Forgive  me,  madam, 
x  every  alarm  I  have  caused  you,  this  last  one  above  all. 
could  not  deny  to  my  love  and  my  repentance  the  min- 
ted bliss  and  torture  of  this  moment:  but  as  I  am  really 
nd  passionately  a  lover  of  truth  as  well  as  of  yourself,  this 
i  the  last  trouble  I  shall  give  you,  unless  you  are  pleased 
y  admit  what  I  confess  I  have  very  little  hopes  of,  which 
5,  a  respectful  pressure  of  my  suit  in  future.  Pardon  me 
ven  these  words,  if  they  displease  you.  You  have  nothing 
o  do  but  to  bid  me— leave  you ;  and  when  he  quits  this 
partment,  Harry  Vernon  troubles  you  no  more." 

A  silence  eusued  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds.  The 
eutleman  was  very  pale ;  so  was  the  lady.  At  length  she 
aid,  in  a  very  under  tone,  "  This  surprise,  sir— I  was  not 
nsen8ible— I  mean,  I  perceived* — sure,  sir,  it  is  not  Mr. 
Ternon,  the  brother  of  my  cousin's  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
peaking?'1 

41  The  same,  madam." 

"  And  why  not  at  once,  sir— I  mean — that  is  to  say — 
forgive  me,  sir,  if  circumstances  conspire  to  agitate  me  a 
ittle,  and  to  throw  me  in  doubt  what  I  ought  to  say.  I 
vish  to  say  what  is  becoming,  and  to  retain  your  respect  ,*" 
ind  the  lady  trembled  as  she  said  it. 

44  My  respect,  madam,  was  never  profounder  than  it  is  at 
his  moment,  even  though  I  dare  begin  to  hope  that  you 
vill  not  think  it  disrespectful  on  my  part  to  adore  you.  If 
might  but  hope,  that  months  or  years  of  service—" 

"  Be  seated,  sir,  I  beg ;  I  am  very  forgetful.  I  am  an  or- 
ihan,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  you  must  make  allowances  as  a  gen- 
leman"  (here  her  voice  became  a  little  louder)  "  for  any- 
hing  in  which  I  may  seem  to  forget,  either  what  is  due  to 
ou  or  to  myself." 

The  gentleman  had  not  taken  a  chair,  but  at  the  end  of 
his  speech  he  approached  the  lady,  and  led  her  to  her  own 
eat  with  an  air  full  of  reverence. 

"  Ah,  madam,"  said  he,  "  if  you  could  but  fancy  you  had 
Lnown  me  these  five  years,  you  would  at  least  give  me 
■redit  for  enough  truth,  and  I  hope  enough  tenderness  and 
espectfulness  of  heart  (for  they  all  go  together)  to  be  cer- 
ain  of  the  feelings  I  entertain  towards  your  sex  in  general ; 
nuch  more  towards  one  whose  nature  strikes  me  with  such 
i  gravity  of  admiration  at  this  moment,  that  praise  even  fai- 
ers  on  my  tongue.  Could  I  dare  hope  that  you  meant  to 
ay  anything  more  kind  to  me  than  a  common  expression 
•f  good  wishes,  I  would  dare  to  say,  that  the  sweet  truth  of 
our  nature  not  only  warrants  your  doing  so,  but  makes  it 
i  part  of  its  humanity.*' 

41  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Vernon,  what  induced  you  to  say 
to  decidedly  to  my  servant  (for  I  heard  it  at  the  door)  that 
ou  were  sure  I  should  never  see  you  again.'' 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  will ;  and  nevertheless  I  feel  all  the  force 
>f  your  inquiry.  It  was  the  last  little  instinctive  stratagem 
hat  love  induced  me  to  play,  even  when  I  was  going  to  put 
>n  the  whole  force  of  my  character  and  my  love  of  truth ! 
or  I  did  indeed  believe  that  you  would  discard  me,  though 

was  not  so  sure  of  it  as  I  pretended." 

"  There,  sir,"  said  Pomona,  colouring  in  all  the  beauty  of 
oy  and  love,  "  there  is  my  hand.  I  give  it  to  the  lover  of 
ruth  ;  but  truth  no  less  forces  me  to  acknowledge,  that  my 
leart  had  not  been  unshaken  by  some  farmer  occurrences." 

"Charming  and  adorable  creature !*'  cried  our  hero,  after 
ie  had  recovered  from  the  kiss  which  he  gave  her.  But  here 
we  leave  them  to  themselves.    Our  heroine  confessed  that 


from  what  she  now  knew  of  her  feelings,  she  must  have 
been  inclined  to  look  with  compassion  on  him  before  ;  but 
added,  that  she  never  could  have  been  sure  she  loved  him, 
mucft  less  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  so,  till  she  had  known 
him  in  his  own  candid  shape. 

And  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  story  of  Vertummis 
and  Pomona.        

A  WORD  ON  EARLY  RISING. 

As  we  are  writing  this  article  before  breakfast,  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  we  are  inclined  to  become  grand 
and  intolerant  on  the  strength  of  our  virtue,  and  to  look 
around  us  and  say,  "Why  is  not  everybody  up?  How 
can  people  lie  in  bed  at  an  hour  like  this, — the  cool,  the 
fragrant?'" 

M  Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake !" 

Thus  exclaimed  good-natured,  enjoying  Thomson,  and  lay 
in  bed  till  twelve ;  after  which  he  strolled  into  his  garden  at 
Richmond,  and  ate  peaches  off  a  tree,  with  his  hands  in  hie 
waistcoat  pockets!  Browsing!  A  perfect  specimen  of  a 
poetical  elephant  or  rhinoceros !  Thomson,  however,  left  an 
immortal  book  behind  him,  which  excused  his  trespasses. 
What  excuse  shall  mortality  bring  for  hastening  its  end  by 
lying  in  bed,  and  anticipating  the  grave  ?  for  of  all  apparent- 
ly innocent  habits  lying  in  bed  is  perhaps  the  worst ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  amidst  all  the  different  habits  through 
which  people  have  attained  to  a  long  life,  it  is  said  that  in 
this  one  respect,  and  this  only,  they  have  all  agreed  /  No 
very  long-lived  man  has  been  a  late  riser.  Judge  Holt  is 
said  to  have  been  curious  respecting  longevity,  and  to  have 
questioned  every  very  old  man  that  came  before  him,  as  to  his 
modes  of  living ;  and  in  the  matter  of  early  rising  there  was 
no  variation ;  every  one  of  them  got  up  betimes.  One  lived 
chiefly  upon  meat,  another  upon  vegetables ;  one  drank  no 
fermented  liquors,  another  did  drink  them  ;  a  fifth  took  care 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  weather,  another  took  no  such 
care ;  but  every  one  of  them  was  an  early  riser.  All  made 
their  appearance  at  Nature's  earliest  levee,  and  she  was 
pleased  that  they  hailed  her  as  soon  as  she  waked,  and 
that  they  valued  her  fresh  air,  and  valued  her  skies,  and  her 
birds,  and  her  balmy  quiet ;  or  if  they  thought  little  of  this, 
she  was  pleased  that  they  took  the  first  step  in  life,  every 
day,  calculated  to  make  them  heppiest  and  most  healthy : 
and  so  she  laid  her  bands  upon  their  heads,  and  pronounced 
them  good  old  boys,  and  enabled  them  to  run  about  at  won- 
derful ages,  while  Uieir  poor  senior  juniors  were  tumbling  in 
down  and  gout. 

A  most  pleasant  hour  it  is,  certainly— when  you  are  once 
up.  The  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees ;  everything  else  ie 
noiseless,  except  the  air,  which  comes  sweeping  e^rery  now 
and  then  through  the  sunshine,  hindering  the  coming  day 
from  being  hot  We  feel  it  on  our  face,  as  we  write.  At 
a  distance,  far  off,  a  dog  occasionally  barks ;  and  some  huge 
fly  is  loud  upon  the  window  pane.  It  is  sweet  to  drink  in 
at  one's  ears  these  innocent  sounds,  and  this  very  sense  of 
silence,  and  to  say  to  one's  self,  "  We  are  up ; — we  are  up, 
and  are  doing  well ;  the  beautiful  creation  is  not  unseen  and 
unheard  for  want  of  us."  Oh,  it's  a  prodigious  moment 
when  the  vanity  and  the  virtue  can  go  together.  We  shall 
not  say  how  early  we  write  this  article,  lest  we  should  ap- 
pear immodest,  and  excite  envy  and  despair.  Neither  shall 
we  mention  how  often  we  thus  get  up,  or  the  hour  at  which 
we  generally  rise, — leaving  our  readers  to  hope  the  best  of 
us ;  in  return  for  which  we  will  try  to  be  as  little  exalted 
this  morning  as  the  sense  of  advantage  over  our  neighbours 
will  permit,  and  not  despise  them — a  great  stretch  for  an 
uncommon  sense  of  merit  There,  for  instance,  is  C. ;— 
hard  at  it,  we  would  swear ;  as  fast  asleep  as  a  church ; — of 
what  value  are  his  books  now,  and  his  subtleties,  and  his 
speculations?  as  dead,  poor  man !  as  if  they  never  existed. 
What  proof  is  there  of  an  immortal  soul  in  that  face  with  its 
eyes  shut,  and  its  mouth  open,  and  not  a  word  to  say  for 
itself,  any  more  than  the  dog's? — And  W.  there ;— what 
signifies  his  love  for  his  children  and  his  garden,  neither  of 
which  he  is  now  alive  to,  though  the  child-like  birds  are 
calling  him,  hopping  amidst  their  songs ;  and  his  breakfast 
would  have  twice  the  relish?— And  the  L.'s  with  their 
garden  and  their  music  ? — the  orchard  has  all  the  music  to 
itself;  they  will  not  arise  to  join  it,  though  Nature  manifest- 
ly intends  concerts  to  be  of  a  morning  as  well  as  evening,  and 
the  animal  Spirits  are  the  first  that  are  up  in  the  universe. 
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Then  the  streets  and  squares.  Very  much  do  we  fear, 
that,  for  want  of  a  proper  education  in  these  thoughts,  the 
milkman,  instead  of  despising  all  these  shat-up  windows, 
and  the  sleeping  incapables inside,  envies  them  for  the  riches 
that  keep  injuring  their  diaphragms  and  digestions,  and  that 
will  render  their  breakfast  not  half  so  good  as  his.  "  Call 
you  these  gentlefolks  V  said  a  new  maid-servant,  in  a 
family  of  our  acquaintance,  "  why,  they  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  I— Only  make  me  a  lady,  and  see  if  I  wouldn't  lie 
a-bed." 

Seriously  speaking,  we  believe  that  there  is  not  a  whole- 
somsr  thing  than  early  rising,  or  one  which,  if  persevered  in 
for  a  very  little  while,  would  make  a  greater  difference  in 
the  sensations  of  those  who  suffer  from  most  causes  of  ill- 
health,  particularly  the  besetting  disease  of  these  sedentary 
times,  indigestion.  We  believe  it  would  supersede  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  a  great  deal  of  nauseous  and  pernicious 
medicine,  that  protended  friend,  and  ultimately  certain  foe, 
of  all  impatient  stomachs.  Its  utility  in  other  respects  every. 
body  acknowledges,  though  few  profit  by  it  as  they  might 
Nothing  renders  a  man  so  completely  master  of  the  day  be- 
fore him  ;  so  gets  rid  of  arrears,  anticipates  the  necessity  of 
haste,  and  insures  leisure.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have 
written  all  his  greatest  works  before  breakfast ;  he  thus  also 
procured  time  for  being  one  of  the  most  social  of  friends, 
and  kind  and  attentive  of  correspondents.  One  sometimes 
regrets  that  experience  passes  into  the  shape  of  proverbs, 
since  those  who  make  use  of  them  are  apt  to  have  no  other 
knowledge,  and  thus  procure  for  them  a  worldly  character 
of  the  lowest  order.  Franklin  did  them  no  good,  in  this 
respect,  by  crowding  them  together  in  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanack;"  and  Cervantes  intimated  the  common-place 
abuse  into  which  they  were  turning,  by  patting  them  into 
the  mouth  of  Sancho  Panza.  Swift  completed  the  ruin  of 
some  of  them,  in  this  country,  by  mingling  them  with  the 
slip-slop  of  his  "  Polite  Conversation,*' — a  Tory  libel  on  the 
talk  of  the  upper  ranks,  to  which  nothing  comparable  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Whig  or  Radical  objections  of  modern 
times.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  proverbs  are  equally  true 
and  generous ;  and  there  is  as  much  profit  for  others  as  for 
a  man's  self  in  believing  that "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,  will  make  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise  :" 
for  the  voluntary  early  riser  is  seldom  one  who  is  insensible 
to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  uses  of  the  spring  of  day ;  and 
in  becoming  healthy  and  wise,  as  well  as  rich,  he  becomes 

food-humoured  and  considerate,  and  is  disposed  to  make  a 
andsome  use  of  the  wealth  he  acquires.  Mere  saving  and 
sparing  (which  is  the  ugliest  way  to  wealth)  permits  a  man 
to  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  most  other  people,  especially  in  win- 
ter, when  he  Baves  fire  by  it;  but  a  gallant  acquisition 
should  be  as  stirring  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  in  others,  and 
thus  render  its  riches  a  comfort  to  it,  instead  of  a  means  of 
unhealthy  care,  and  a  preparation  for  disappointment  How 
many  rich  men  do  we  not  see  jaundiced  and  worn,  not  with 
necessary  care  but  superfluous,  and  secretly  cursing  their 
riches,  as  if  it  were  the  fault  of  the  money  itself,  and  not  of 
the  bad  management  of  their  health?  These  poor,  unhap- 
py, rich  people,  come  at  length  to  hug  their  money  out  of  a 
sort  of  spleen  and  envy  at  the  luckier  and  less  miserable 
poverty  that  wants  it,  and  thus  lead  the  lives  of  dogs  in  the 
manger,  and  are  almost  tempted  to  hang  themselves  : 
whereas;  if  they  could  purify  the  current  of  their  blood  a 
little,  which,  perhaps,  they  might  do  by  early  rising  alone, 
without  a  penny  for  physic,  they  might  find  themselves 
growing  more  patient,  more  cheerful,  more  liberal,  and  be 
astonished  and  delighted  at  receiving  the  praises  of  the 
community  for  their  public  spirit,  and  their  patronage  of  no- 
ble institutions.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  get  half  London  up  at 
an  earlier  hour,  how  they,  and  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  royal  academies,  etc.,  would  all  take  a  start  together ; 
and  how  the  quack  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  would 
diminish! 

Bat  we  must  not  pretend,  meanwhile,  to  be  more  virtuous 
ourselves  than  frail  teachers  are  apt  to  be.  The  truth  is, 
that  lying  in  bed  is  so  injurious  to  our  particular  state  of 
health,  that  we  are  early  risers  in  self-defence  ;  and  we  were 
not  always  such ;  so  that  we  are  qualified  to  speak  to  both 
aides  of  the  question.  And  ss  to  our  present  article,  it  is 
owing  to  a  relapse !  and  we  fear  is  a  very  dull  one  in  con- 
sequence ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  begin  it  earlier  than  usual, 
in  consequence  of  being  late.  We  shall  conclude  it  with 
the  sprightliest  testimony  we  can  call  to  mind  in  favour  of  I 


early  rising,  which  is  that  of  James  the  First,  the  roya!  pa 
of  Scotland,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Chaucer,  who,  when  be  *s 
kept  in  unjust  captivity  during  hie  youth  by  Henry  q 
Fourth,  fell  in  love  with  his  future  excellent  qoeea,  ;a  r.-j 
sequence  of  seeing  her  through  his  prison  windows  walk  i 
in  a  garden  at  break  of  day,  as  Palamen  and  Arc*  -J 
Emilia ;  which  caused  him  to  exclaim,  in  words  that  oatt 
be  often  quoted  by  others  out  of  gratitude  to  die  same  t*cr 
though  on  a  different  occasion, 

"  My  custom  was  to  rise 
Early  as  day.    Oh  happy  exercise, 
By  thee  1  came  to  joy  oat  of  torment  T* 

See  the  «  King's  Quair,"  the  poem  he  wrote  aboat  it  Hi 
quote  from  memory,  but  we  believe  with  < 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  TWO  LCTi:.:. 

We  forget  in  what  book  it  was,  many  years  ago,  £1: »» 
read  the  story  of  a  lover  who  was  to  win  has  arcats * 
carrying  her  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  how  he  &  *j 
her,  and  how  they  ended  their  days  on  the  same  spot 

We  think  the  scene  was  in  Switzerland  ;  bat  the  at- 
tain, though  high  enough  to  tax  his  stoat  heart  U*  the  ir-r- 
most,  must  have  been  among  the  lowest.  Let  as  fata .  i 
good  lofty  hill  in  the  summer-time.  It  wm  at  any  h&k 
high,  that  the  father  of  the  lady,  a  proud  noble,  dw$fe  . 
impossible  for  a  young  man  so  burdened  to  scale  it/  i : 
this  reason  alone,  in  scorn,  he  bade  him  do  it,  as:  n 
daughter  should  be  his. 

The  peasantry  assembled  in  the  valley  to  witness  w  c 
traordinary  a  sight.  They  measured  the  mooatuo  »c 
their  eyes ;  they  communed  with  one  another,  sad  s&k 
their  heads ;  but  all  admired  the  young  man ;  and  tmt » 
his  fellows,  looking  at  their  mistresses,  thought  the?  ex. 
do  as  much.  The  father  was  on  horseback,  apart  ins  a. 
len,  repenting  that  he  had  subjected  his  daughter  evea  *, 
the  show  of  such  a  hazard ;  but  he  thought  it  woold  text 
his  inferiors  a  lesson.  The  young  man  (the  son  of  in 
land-proprietor,  who  had  some  pretensions  toweaicfc,thua 
none  to  nobility)  stood,  respectful-looking,  but  confides;* 
joicing  in  his  heart  that  he  should  win  bis  mistress,  tW; 
at  the  cost  of  a  noble  pain,  which  he  could  hardly  tioUei 
as  a  pain,  considering  who  it  was  that  be  was  to  cany,  t 
he  died  for  it,  he  should  at  least  have  had  her  in  ha  trm 
and  have  looked  her  in  the  face.  To  clasp  her  pescs  : 
that  manner  was  a  pleasure  which  he  contemplated  •  ~ 
such  transport  as  is  known  only  to  real  lovers;  form 
others  know  how  respect  heightens  the  joy  of  diases&f 
with  formality,  and  how  the  dispensing  with  die  foosu? 
ennobles  and  makes  grateful  the  respect. 

The  lady  stood  by  the  side  of  her  father,  pale,  dear*, 
and  dreading.  She  thought  her  lover  would  succeed, ss 
only  because  she  thought  him  in  every  respect  the  oobfe* 
of  his  sex,  and  that  nothing  was  too  nrach  for  bis  sirean 
and  valour.  Great  fears  came  over  her  nevertheless.  &* 
knew  not  what  might  happen,  in  the  chances  common  to  i* 
She  felt  the  bitterness  of  being  herself  the  burden  to  tea 
and  the  task ;  and  dared  neither  to  look  at  her  father  n 
the  mountain.  She  fixed  her  eyes,  now  on  die  crowd  (»bci 
nevertheless  she  beheld  not)  and  now  on  ber  hand  sod  be 
fingers'  ends,  which  she  doubled  up  towards  ber  wrb  * 
pretty  pretence, — the  only  deception  she  had  ever  mi 
Once  or  twice  a  daughter  or  a  mother  slipped  out  of  sr 
crowd,  and  coming  up  to  her,  notwithstanding  their  few  ~* 
the  lord  baron,  kissed  that  hand  which  she  knew  not  wt 
to  do  with. 

The  father  said,  "  Now,  sir,  to  put  an  end  to  this  teas* 
merv ;"  and  the  lover,  turning  pale  for  the  first  time,  toot 
up  the  lady. 

The  spectators  rejoice  to  see  the  manner  in  whicabt 
moves  off,  slow  but  secure,  and  as  if  encouraging  his  ac- 
tress. They  mount  the  hill ;  they  proceed  well ;  he  Ui 
an  instant  before  he  gets  midway,  and  seems  refusing  sou- 
thing ;  then  ascends  at  a  quicker  rate ;  and  now  being  t- 
the  midway  point,  shifts  thejady  from  one  side  to  the  otfcc 
The  spectators  give  a  great  shout  The  baron  with  an  zr 
of  indifference,  bites  the  tip  of  his  gaunuet,  and  then  csf* 
on  them  an  eye  of  rebuke.  At  the  shout  the  lover  jesun* 
his  way.  Slow  but  not  feeble  is  his  step,  yet  it  gets  stawe: 
He  stops  again,  and  they  think  they  see  the  lady  kiss  tea 
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m  the  forehead.    The  women  begin  to  tremble,  but  the 

nen  say  be  will  be  victorious.  He  resume*  again  ;  he  is 
lalf-way  between  the  middle  and  the  top ;  he  rushes,  he 
tops,  be  staggers;  bat  he  does  not  fall.  Another  shout 
rum  the  men,  and  he  resumes  once  more ;  two-thirds  of  the 
emaining  part  of  the  way  are  conquered.  They  are  cer- 
ain  the  lady  kisses  him  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  eyes. 
The  women  burst  into  tears,  and  the  stoutest  men  look  pale. 
ie  ascends  slower  than  ever,  but  seeming  to  be  more  sure, 
le  halts,  but  it  is  only  to  plant  his  foot  to  go  on  again ;  and 
bus  he  picks  his  way,  planting  his  foot  at  every  step,  and 
hen  gaining  ground  with  an  effort  The  lady  lifts  up  her 
rms,  as  if  to  lighten  him.  See  !  he  is  almost  at  the  top ;  he 
truggles,  he  moves  sideways,  taking  very  little  steps,  and 
•ringing  one  foot  every  time  close  to  the  other.  Now — he 
3  all  but  on  the  top ;  he  halts  again ;  he  is  fixed ;  he  stag- 
ers. A  groan  goes  through  the  multitude.  Suddenly,  he 
urns  full  front  towards  the  top  ;  it  is  luckily  almost  a  level ; 
te  staggers,  but  it  is  forward : — Yes  .'—every  limb  in  the 
nultitude  makes  a  movement  as  if  it  would  assist  brm:— 
ee  at  lost !  he  is  on  the  top ;  and  down  he  falls  flat  with  his 
turden.  An  enormous  shout !  He  has  won :  he  has  won. 
fow  he  has  s  right  to  caress  his  mistress,  and  she  is  caress- 
ng  him,  for  neither  of  them  gets  up.  If  he  has  fainted,  it 
s  with  joy,  and  it  is  in  her  arms. 

The  baron  puts  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  crowd  following 
um.  Half-way  he  is  obliged  to  dismount ;  they  ascend  the 
est  of  the  hill  together,  the  crowd  silent  and  happy,  the  ba- 
on  ready  to  burst  with  shame  and  impatience.  They  reach 
he  top.  The  lovers  are  face  to  face  on  the  ground,  the 
ady  clasping  him  with  both  arms,  his  lying  on  each  side. 

44  Traitor !"  exclaimed  the  boron,  "  thou  has  practised 
his  feat  before,  on  purpose  to  deceive  me.  Arise  !"  "  You 
;annot  expect  it,  sir,"  said  a  worthy  man,  who  was  rich 
mough  to  speak  his  mind :  *'  Samson  himself  might  take 
lis  rest  after  such  a  deed !" 

"  Part  them  I"  said  the  baron. 

Several  persons  went  up,  not  to  part  them,  but  to  con. 
rratulate  and  keep  them  together.  These  people  look  close ; 
hey  kneel  down  ;  they  bend  an  car :  they  bury  their  faces 
ipon  them.  "  God  forbid  they  should  ever  be  parted  more,*' 
aid  the  venerable  man ;  "  they  never  can  be."  He  turned 
lis  old  face  streaming  with  tears,  and  looked  up  at  the  ba- 
on : — "  Sir,  they  are  dead  !" 


BROADWAY. 


Spring  is  here,  and,  with  its  earliest  sunshine,  Broadway 
nits  out  its  first  flowers  in  bright  colours  and  gay  drapery. 
It  is  a  lounge  we  should  love  were  we  idle.  We  do  not 
write  for  Autolycus,  nor  for  Timon.  (Thieves  and  misan- 
thropes do  not  commonly  take  the  papers.)  And  as  all 
jther  classes  of  mankind  yield  to  the  gregarious  instincts  of 
sur  race,  we  feel  free  to  discourse  of  Broadway  as  a  place 
beloved.  Beloved  it  is — by  the  philanthropist,  interested  in 
he  peccant  varieties  of  bis  fellow-creatures;  by  the  old, 
who  love  to  look  upon  the  young ;  and  by  the  young,  who 
ove  to  look  upon  each  other ;  (ah !  the  celestial  quality  of 
wuth !) — by  the  serious,  for  whom  there  would  seem  to  be 
*esorts  less  thronged  with  sinners  (if  need  were,)  and  by 
tinners,  who  are  at  least  spared  the  sin  of  hypocrisy,  for, 
*ith  little  disguise,  they  "  love  one  another.'*  Now,  if  beau- 
iful  women  are  not  laudable  objects  of  contemplation  and 
uriosity,  as  St.  Anthony  avers  (and  he  is  welcome  to  let 
hem  alone,)  we  are  not  warned  against  beautiful  children, 
lor  beautiful  horses,  nor  the  bright  sunshine,  nor  the  gay 
jroduct  of  the  silkworm,  nor  the  •'  stuffs  from  Colchis  and 
Trebizond." 

Very  handsome— isn't  she  7  And  apparently  in  a  very  great 
rany,  and  apparently  very  much  disgusted  at  being  seen  in 
he  street  at  all !  You  would  think,  now,  that  that  lady's 
soachmah  was  ill  and  that  she  was,  for  this  once  in  her  life, 
walking  alone  to  her  mother's.  But  she  is  more  amused  at 
this  moment  than  she  will  be  again  to-day — and  to-morrow 
ihe  will  take  the  same  walk  to  be  happy  again.  She  has  a 
tmsband,  however,  and  a  beautiful  house,  and  not  a  wish 
(that  money  can  gratify)  ungratified.  And  her  drawing-rooms 
are  full  of  exquisite  objects  of  art.  She  might  stay  content- 
edly  at  home,  you  think  ?  No !  She  was  a  belle,  pampered 
with  admiration  when  she  married,  and  she  married  a  cyni- 
cal and  cold-blooded  parsnip,  who  sits  like  a  snarling  ogre 


among  his  statues  and  pictures—a  spot  on  his  own  ottoman 
— a  blemish  in  the  elegance  of  his  own  house.  She  married 
him  for  an  establishment,  but  forgot  he  was  a  part  of  H — 
dazxled  with  the  frame,  she  overlooked  the  mdeousness  of 
the  picture.  And  he  knows  this— and  likes  her,  with  his 
statues,  as  his  property — and  is  pleased  to  have  her  seen  as 
his  wife— though  she  is  the  wife  to  but  one  part  of  him,  his 
vanity !  She  finds  it  hard  to  feel  beautiful  at  breakfast,  with 
her  husband  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  he  finds  it 
hard  to  be  very  bland  with  a  wife  who  looks  at  his  acrid 
physiognomy  with  a  shudd  r. 

A  superb  house  with  him  in  it,  is  like  a  fine  tulip  with  an 
adder  in  it  But  she  is  a  woman,  and  whether  she  has  a 
heart  or  no,  she  has  a  well-cultivated  vanity,  and  unluckily, 
the  parents  who  taught  her  to  secure  luxury  in  wedlock, 
taught  her  no  foresight  as  to  her  more  needful  supply  of  ad- 
miration. Love,  she  would  like  very  well — but  admired 
she  must  be  !  And  too  cold  and  worldly  to  be  imprudent, 
and  too  proud  to  be  willing  to  seem  pleased  with  the  gaze 
of  Broadway  idlers,  she  still  thirsts  after  this  very  stare 
which  is  given  to  her  beauty  by  the  passers-by,  and  has  very 
little  happiness  beyond  her  daily  hurried  walk  on  the  crowd- 
ed pave.  She'll  make  a  match  of  sentiment  if  she  gets  an- 
other chance,  or,  at  any  rate,  will  marry  for  some  love  and 
teas  money. 

Heaven  help  her  through  with  her  present  chrysalis ! 

"  How  are  you  7" 

"How  are  youT 

What  would  a  new-dropped  angel  think  of  these  two  on- 
answered  questions  7  Indeed,  what  would  an  angel  think 
of  that  smiling  fellow  who  exchanged  this  nonsense  with 
me.  He  is  one  of  a  thousand  in  the  city  who,  "  like  the 
prodigal,  squeez'd  through  a  horn,"  are  happy  from  having 
got  through  the  tightest  place  of  this  mortal  life.  Though 
his  dimensions  are  immeasurably  smaller  than  they  were 
not  long  ago,  they  are  so  much  easier  than  they  grew  to  be 
after,  that  he  feels  as  if,  like  uncle  Toby's  fly,  there  was 
room  enough  in  the  world  for  him  now.  He  is  easy  with 
the  rebound  after  being  broke  with  overstraining.  He  was 
a  merchant,  reputed  to  have  made  money  enough.  Sensi- 
tive and  punctilious  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  par- 
ticularly soigne*  of  his  commercial  honour.  Never  a  breath 
sullied  that  clear  escutcheon !  For  this  he  was  supposed  to 
be  over-careful — for  this  he  was  inflexible  where  his  heart 
would  have  prompted  him  to  be  indulgent — for  this,  it  was 
was  soberly  believed,  he  would  sacrifice  his  life.  His  wife 
was  (and  has  since  proved  herself  by  trial)  an  admirable 
woman,  and  with  fine  children  and  good  looks  of  his  own, 
he  was  one  of  those  fallacious  contradictions  of  the  equal 
distribution  of  mortal  happiness.  Weil — his  star  began  to 
descend  from  its  apogee,  and  he  courageously  lugged  out 
his  philosophy  and  retrenched  his  expenditure.  And  then  be- 
gan an  agony  of  mind  which  could  only  be  increased,  even 
hereafter,  by  the  increased  capacity  of  the  mind — for,  short 
of  reason  overturned,  he  could  suffer  no  more.  A  thou- 
sand years  of  a  common  tenour  of  life  would  seem  shorter 
than  those  six  terrible  months  of  sinking  into  bankruptcy. 
But  now  comes  the  curious  part  of  it !  He  suddenly  took 
the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law.  And  instead  of  lying  still 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  crushed  and  humiliated — instead 
of  hiding  his  head,  as  he  longed  to  do  while  he  still  pro- 
mised to  pay,  degraded,  spiritless,  lost,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life — instead  of  still  seeming  an  object  of  pity  to  the  most 
ruthless  sufferer  by  bis  fail— up,  like  a  snapped  spring,  he 
bounds  to  the  empyrean !  He  could  not  be  gayer  with  hia 
debts  paid  and  his  fortune  in  his  hands  again !  He  walks  the 
street,  smiling,  and  with  a  light  stop.  He  is  a  little  smarter 
than  he  used  to  be  in  this  dress.  He  eats  well,  and  the 
wrinkles  have  retreated,  and  his  eyes  have  thrown  open  their 
windows,  and  (as  you  saw  when  he  passed)  there  is  not  a 
merrier  or  more  fortunate-looking  idler  in  this  merry  Broad- 
way !  Now,  quere  ?— Is  there  a  provision  in  nature  for  ho- 
nour to  cost  its  skin  7  Becomes  it  new,  scsrless  and  white, 
after  a  certain  wear,  tear  and  suffering?  Does  a  man  re- 
member, till,  with  the  anguish  of  remembering,  he  forgets  7 
Has  God,  in  our  construction,  provided  a  recuperative,  to 
guard  us  against  over  self-infliction  7  Can  we  use  up  our 
sense  of  shame  with  over- working  it,  and  do  we  come  then 
to  a  stratum  of  self-approval  and  self-glorification?  Enfin— 
is  this  inward  whitewishing  confined  only  to  money-spots, 
and  is  nature  hereby  provided  with  a  corrective  check  to 
our  implacabilities  of  pocket? 
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TO  OUR  ONE  WITHDRAWING  SUBSCRIBER. 

Sir— A  French  writer  wittily  turns  the  paradox:—"// 
font  dc  V  argent,  mime  pour  se  passer  d,argentn— (it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  money  to  be  able  to  do  without  it) — and  we 
please  ourselves  with  suspecting  that  it  is  only  amid  the  for. 
getful  ease  of  possession  that  you  can  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  forego  us.  If  so,  and  your  first  se*ennight  of  un- 
Mirrored  solitude  prove  heavier  to  bear  than  the  aching 
three-dollar  void  balanced  against  it— so !  The  pathos  of 
this  parting  will  have  been  superfluous. 

Our  connection,  sir,  though  bom  of  a  "  promise  to  pay/' 
has  been  a  manner  of  friendship ;  and  in  dissolving  a  friend- 
ship, it  is  desirable,  on  both  sides,  to  have  back  again  the 
secrets  safe  only  in  a  friend's  keeping.  It  is  common  and 
easy,  as  you  well  know,  for  one  man  to  "  give"  another  "  a 
piece  of  his  mind,"  and  we  ask  that  piece  of  yours  upon 
which  we  have  stitched  the  lining  of  ours.  For  the  goods 
and  chattels  we  have  sent  you,  they  are  yours,  of  course. 
Such  third-person  matters  as  stories  and  poesies,  pictures, 
drolleries,  gossipries  and  novelties — the  visible  contents  of 
our  primrose  cover — are— like  the  three  dollars  paid  for 

them like  the  ear  of  rye  up  a  schoolboy's  sleeve, — ir- 

revertible !  They  are  yours.  The  money  is  (was)  ours. 
We  would  not  willingly  change  back !  But  other  values 
have  passed  to  your  keeping,  that  are  not  strictly  commodi- 
ties of  barter.  We  have  vent-pegs,  that  are,  as  it  may 
chance  to  turn  out,  largesses  or  weaknesses.  We  are  known, 
favourably  or  unfavourably,  for  an  incontinence  of  ourself — 
a  certain  need  to  expand  upon  our  neighbour.  If  we  are 
happy  it  runs  over  the  brim — if  we  are  sad,  prodigal,  too, 
with  our  tears.  Withal,  we  have  a  natural  incredulity  of 
breakings-orT—  walking  upright  upon  all  manner  of  eterni- 
ties till  we  have  tumbled  over  the  end.  Do  you  see  how 
subject  we  were  to  improvident  confidences  ? 

To  fix  upon  the  wares  we  would  have  back,  you  have 
only  to  ask  what  a  stranger  could  buy  of  us,  and  subtract  it 
from  what  you  know  of  us.  Could  you  stop  us  in  the  street, 
for  example,  and  buy  the  fulness  of  our  heart  from  us— -such 
as  has  overflowed  upon  our  last  page  often  and  unaware — 
for  sixpence  ?  Could  you  send  to  us  for  a  thought  that  has 
sailed  out  of  our  bosom  upon  our  private  tear,  and  enclose 
a  shilling  for  two  copies  through  the  village  postmaster? 
Could  you  point  us  out  to  a  dirty  newsboy,  and  tell  him 
"  that  gentleman  had  last  week  some  pangs  and  some  plea- 
sures, and  I  will  give  you  sixpence  to  see  them  in  a  Mirror, 
with  their  expressed  gall  or  honey  ?"  Could  you  touch  us 
upon  the  shoulder  in  Broadway  and  say,  "  Sir,  I  should  like 
to  have  sent  to  me,  weekly,  the  thoughts  which  are  stirred 
by  all  you  enjoy  or  suffer,  expressed  in  choice  rhetoric  and 
printed  on  fine  paper ;  and  you  may  throw  me  in  a  fine  steel 
plate,  a  new  story  or  two,  all  the  gossip  of  the  week,  some 
criticisms  and  any  fine  poetry  that  has  come  to  your  hand— 
for  which  I  will  pay  you  sixpence  per  weekly  copy  V*  Oh, 
there  is  much  that  you  have  bought  of  us  with  which  you 
have  no  business,  ceasing  to  be  our  friend  !  And  when  you 
have  sent  that  part  back,  your  moneys-worth  will  still 
stretch  its  long  legs  comfortably  under  the  covering  blanket 
of  the  remainder ! 

Well,  sir,  adieu !  There  is  some  machinery,  of  one  kind 
and  another,  that  will  now  cease  to  labour,  at  sixpence  per 
week,  for  your  gratification — sundry  male  printers  and  en- 
gravers, sundry  female  folders  and  stitchers,  our  post-office 
boy  and  wheelbarrow,  such  trifling  rail-roads  and  steamers 
as  have  been  built  to  convey  the  Mirror  to  you — these  and 
we,  with  our  best  brains  and  contributors,  we  are  sorry  to 
aay,  will  now  cease  to  minister  to  you — but  you  will  have, 


instead,  weekly,  an  unspent  sixpence  I     Of  tins  nx^-y 
much  foregone  for,  we  wish  you  joy  in  the  ov«rbab» 
value  of  possession !    And  so,  sir,  drawing  bavck  oar  *>• 
plicated  machinery  that  you  may  lift  this  ■roall  silver  be. 
from  between  us,  we  bid  you  once  more,  over  the  chase 
removed  equivalent,  a  respectful  adieu  ! 

Ens.* 
To  Phoenix  Discontinue,  Esq. 


TO  OUR  "PUNCTUAL  FIRMAMENT  OF  PULED  STA23 

Lambs  and  gentlemen— In  the  eleven  thousand  she.-, 
sixpences  which  duly  rise  and  dispense  their  silver  hght  z;  ■ 
our  way,  we  see  of  course  the  "  Heaven  of  eternal  clu^- 
towards  whose  "  patines  of  bright  gold"  we  have  bees  -  & 
stretching  with  tiptoe  expectation.     We  trust  that,  uke  *  .- 
unpocketable  troop  whose  indefatigable   panctusLtr  \  * 
emulate,  there  are  still  comers  to  your  number  acar^>: 
and  that  the  "  Lost  Pleiad,"  (the  single  heavenly  body  s^ 
whose  discontinuance  to  rise  we  indited  the  foregoicr  rtA 
tie,)  will  come  round  again  in  his  erratic  orbit,  and  take  j 
place  in  the  constellation  he  has  deserted.     We  give  ryo. 
here,  however,  that,  at  eleven  thousand,  we  shall,  !&*  s 
nuns  of  St  Ursula,  stop  numbering.     There  have  be*-*  * 
gins  since  the  shelving  of  the  bones  of  the  ueieno  &-. 
sand  virgins  of  Cologne,"  yet  the  oft-told  number  e  <? 
told,  without  increase,  in  the  holy  tradition.     We  U-e 
with  the  sainted  sisterhood  that  human  credence  cu?. 
farther — that  twixt  millions  and  billione  of  virgins  the  :> 
ciple's  mind  would  not  be  likely  to  discriminate.    Toa  *. 
still  permit  us,  therefore,  to  cast  our  horoscope  up^i-  : 
nominal  number.    As  other  starry  sixpences  fall  l-u*  ?• 
chinks  of  boundless  space,  the  perceptible  increase  4  .- 
brightness  will  alone  tell  the  tale— but  they  will  fee  crt*: 
and  welcomed  in  the  careful  astronomy  of  our  lec^'- 
(Ann-street,  No.  4 !) 

You  are  ours,  oh  pleasant  eleven  thousand  !  The  n.- 
astronomer  casts  over  the  sky  his  net  of  parallels  sod  sc- 
dians  and  calls  the  caught  Heavens  his  own,  bat  the  $t»  *» 
numbers  are  not,  like  ours,  convertible  to  things  to  «'.  ?■ 
will  envy  Herscbell  when  he  can  change  sixteen  of  Is  t, 
trapped  stars  for  a  dollar — when  be  can  dabble  wits  w 
shining  faces  as  we  with  our  constellated  **  fips.*  \vi  v 
ours,  and  therefore  we  will  care  for  you.  And  now  a  w 
as  to  the  method  of  this  care. 

With  the  next  number  will  commence  a  series  of  ske^'e 
to  be  called  "Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Fees  Pehczl,"  ic  «». 
will  be  given  tales  by  N.  P.  Willis,  illustrative  of  ssce'i 
and  social  distinctions,  such  as  have  been  the  most  pof^x 
of  the  author's  writings.  His  pen  being  now  exchnwJT  ~- 
voted  to  the  New  Mirror,  he  hopes  by  industry,  and  by  tfee  »» 
freedom  of  range  and  style  which  he  will  enjoy  in  addr .*• 
ing  only  his  own  picked  audience,  to  please  the  suhecnV"! 
to  the  Mirror  as  much  as  his  best  effort  m  capable  of  teu 
Both  ha  and  his  editorial  ally  come  to  their  task,  now,  *- : 
great  experience  as  well  as  a  zeal  never  before  so  execs- 
trated,  and  truth  to  say,  they  have  a  fair  public  smile  fcr  fr- 
welcome  and  encouragement  The  New  Mirror  will  ir ' 
no  excuse  now,  for  not  being  the  beat  that  effort  andeeis* • 
ness  can  make  it,  and  greater  patronage  will  give  us  grct£.~ 
ability  to  improve  it. 

And  so,  dear  readers,  let  us  wind  off  the  last  page  of  v.* 
first  year  with  warm  thanks  for  the  past,  linked  u  a  !v* 
promise  for  better  deserving  in  the  year  next  to  eoe> 
Adieu,  to  meet  again.  Ens.  Mil 

To  the  "  11,000." 


END   OF  THE   FIRST   YEAR   OF  THE   XKlfUISBOE. 


,  T OTOCr  *  SX.X4S, 
259  mm*  £60  Bfadway^  cormer  of  T 

'  (mascm  errosrii  4s«  out  xiaO 

IMPORTERS 

Or  TBI  YAJtIOOT  PAUCY  JUHtJT ACTT7US  OP  flJUIQK, 
BMOLAHD,  OKUfANY,  CHINA,  fcO, 

Have  always  fer  tale  the  largest,  richest,  sad  fee*  collection 
of  Fancy  articles,  Mutable  for  presents,  to  be  found  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic;  the  most  complete  assortment  of  plain  and 
fancy  Stationery,  Faper  Envelopes,  Ac.  French  and  En- 
glish Perfumery,  Brushes,  Combs,  end  articles  for  the  toilet 
generally,  of  the  purest  and  best  qualities ;  Cutlery ;  Umbrel- 
las and  Parasols ;  Ladies'  and  Gentlemens*  Gloves,  and  Glove 
Trimmings ;  Fancy  Furniture  and  Chairs ;  Fancy  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Papier  maehe,  and  Bronse  ware ;  Fans,  Suspenders, 
Elastic*,  Paintings,  Rich  Riding  and  Driving  Whips,  Walking 
Canes,  and  many  elegant  articles  of  use  and  ornament :  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  to  order  expressly  for  their  retail  sales, 
or  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  can  be  recommended 
as  of  better  quality  and  finer  finish  than  articles  made  for  ge- 
neral sale. 

As  their  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  become  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city,  they  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  visits  of  strangers  ana  citizens, 
under  assurance  that  they  may  examine  the  collection  without 
incurring  the  least  obligation  to  buy— that  the  same  politeness 
and  attention  will  be  shown,  whether  the*  object  of  the  visit  be 
business  or  pleasure. 

Goods  of  any  description  imported  to  order.  Paper  stamped 
with  initials,  without  extra  charge.  Card  and  Seal  engraving 
in  the  best  style.  N15 


A  ntBSBXT  FOB,  ALL  sUUUMNVg. 

P.  ArTLiTQN  &  Co.  No.  SOO  Broadway,  havefor  sale  a  lew 

ffrRRI&E.  AND  OTHER  POTO&V^&^ ifcrtsfSsq" 

Superbly  illustrated  by  twbhty-six  exquisite  btrl  en- 
GtAviNGt,  from  oueiNAL  mntbita;  by  Robkat  W.  Weir 
and  J.  G.  Chapman.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  highly  or* 
Demented  book  ever  published  m  America,  the  price  being 
only  tips  dothn  a  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  vellum-paper, 
in  the  style  of  the  best  and  most  costly  English  works.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  New  Mirror,  by  remitting  fS  to  the  Of- 
fice, No.  4  Ann-street,  will  have  the  work  forwarded  to  their 
address.  The  attention  of  Agents  is  called  to  this  advertise- 
ment 


OTZXiUABK  T.  JALWHIIKOB  ft  COM 

DRAPERS  AND  TAILORS, 
No*  231  Broadway,  American  Hotel, 

(opposite  the  fountain,) 
Solicit  attention  to  an  invoice  of  new  goods  received  per  last 
steamer,  direct  from  our  Agent  in  London,  consisting  of 
Cloths,  frseimeres,  in  various  new  styles,  splendid  Silks  and 
Satins,  for  Dress  Vests,  Merino,  Velvets,  Ac,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  rich  Silk  and  Satin  Scarfs,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Dressing  Robes,  <fec 

We  would  suggest  to  our  patrons  that  from  this  additional 
facility,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  tbem  at  an  early  date  with 
all  the  novelties  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  the  moderate 
,  prices  which  have  elicited  so  liberal  a  patronage,  since  the 
I  adoption  of  the  ready-money  system,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  garments  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  less  than 
formerly. 

A  feature  in  the  Establishment,  which  must  comreeud  it  to 
those  requiring  articles  for  immediate  Use,  is  the  addition  to 
our  stock  of  an  assortment  of  first  Quality  ready  made  gar- 
French  Coats, 
N15 


ments.  including  Surtouts,  Cloaks,  Dress  and  . 
Pantaloons,  Vests,  Ac. 


At  Mr.  LORIN  BROOKS*  store,  No.  138  Fulton-street,  we 
!  examined  Dicks  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks  for  Boots  and 
I  Shoes,  and  found  it  an  article  superiour  to  anything  ever  be- 
!  fore  manufactured  in  this  country,  for  durability,  beauty  and 
utility.  Mr.  Brooks  called  our  attention  to  the  supcriour  ad- 
vantages  of  adopting  his  improved  boots  and  shoes,'  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  Patent  Elastic  Metallic  Shanks.  This 
i  discovery  is  founded  on  the  most  philosophical  principles,  and 
|  is  entirety  in  accordance  with  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of 
the  foot. 

'•  To  the  wearer  it  presents  the  following;  among  other  advan- 
1  tages  over  the  old  method  of  stiffening  the  soles  of  boots  and 
| '  shoes  by  several  layers  of  leather ;  bv  the  elasticity  of  the 
shank  which  is  placed  m  the  inner  sole,  it  gives  a  graceful 
turn  to  the  foot,  and  is  very  important  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fond  of  dancing ;  to  the  pedestrian  it  gives  ease,  preventing 
the  foot  from  pressmg  forward  in  the  boot ;  whilst  to  flat-foot- 
ed persons  it  is  equally  advantageous,  as  the  arch  or  hollow  of 
the  boot  is  still  preserved ;  and  by  this  process  a  walking  boot 
or  shoe  may  be  made  with  a  low  heel,  and  the  hollow  of 
the  foot  not  be  exposed  to  the  mud,  as  in  the  old  method. 
It  gives  support  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  remarkably  easy  to  those  who  are  troubled  with 
corns.  Persons  required  to  stand  at  the  desk  will  find  them  a 
>  great  desideratum.  Military  and  naval  officers  will  find  these 
I  boots  and  shoes  to  be  indispensable,  after  the  first  trial  of 
their  superiority.  They  will  be  found  to  be  more  durable,  on 
,  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sole,  the  foot  mamtaining  one 
,  position  in  the  boot.  To  the  retail  dealer  they  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  easily  fitted  to  the  customer,  and 
therefore  require  less  stock  to  be  kept  on  hand. 
I  We  advise  everybody  to  call  at  138  Fulton-street,  and  ex- 
smine  this  new,  beautiful,  and  valuable  invention.  F.3. 


CA3K  BB  KO  TBAOsTTTCq 
WITHOUT  A  VASTS*. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

A  knowledge  of  languages  is  not  only  useful  as  an  orna- 
mental accomplishment,  but  h  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all 
the  sciences.  By  it,  all  times  and  countries  lay  open  to  us ; 
by  it,  we  become,  in  seme  measure,  contemporary  to  all  ages 
and  inhabitants  of  all  kingdoms ;  it  enables  us  to  converse 
with  the  most  learned  meii  of  all  antiquity,  who  seem  to  have 
lived  and  laboured  for  us.  We  find  in  them  masters  whom 
we  are  allowed  to  consult  at  leisure ;  friends  who  are  always 
at  hand,  and  whose  useful  conversation  improves  the  mind. 
Such  being  the  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  languages,  the  selection  of  competent  teachers  be- 
comes a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  where  there  are 
so  many  empyrics  abroad,  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  object. 

The  vast  and  daily  increasing  importance  of  this  subject 
has  filled  all  the  avenues  of  tuition  with" pretenders,  who  are 
too  frequently  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  lan- 
guage they  presumptuously  attempt  to  teach.  Henee  it  is 
that  we  so  frequently  meet  with  persons  who,  notwithstanding 
the  closest  assiduity  and  application  in  the  study  of  language,] 
and  even  after  years  have  heen  wasted,  and  large  sums  of 
money  expended  in  the  pursuit,  can  so  seldom  utter  a  word 
with  correct  emphasis,  or  indeed  without  being  laughed  at 
The  system  adopted  by  the  undersigned,  not  only  obviates 
those  difficulties  which  are  often  the  result  of  too  much  diffi- 
dence, but  enables  the  pupil  to  contract  a  habit  of  conversing 
in  the  language  he  is  learning,  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
tuition,  and  thus  not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
gamed,  but  the  taste  is  cultivated,  and  ideas  as  well  as  wards 
are  acquired.  This  system,  although  based  on  the  famous 
Hamiltonian  plan  of  mtorlinear  translation,  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive in  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  pupil 
correct  in  his  enunciation,  versatile  in  his  (fiction  and  at  ease 
while  engaged  in  conversation.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  direct- 
ing the  pupil's  attention  from  the  onset  to  the  different  ano- 
malies that  result  from  what  is  called  the  genius  of  each  Ian- 


Terms  for  each 


guage,  and  is  well  calculated  to  aocustooTthe  youthful  mind 
to  habits  of  careful  analysis,  the  most  useful  results  that  can 
be  derived  from  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  proposed  by  the 
divided  into  six  sections,  of  ten  lessons  each, 
pupil  taught  m  class,  $5,00  per  section. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  to  receive  private  lessons  in 
either  of  the  above  languages,  will  be  waited  upon  on  reason 
able  tanas. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  D.  Atfxeton  &  Co.,  200 
Broadway,  whjpre  the  name  and  address  of  the  advertiser  ma; 
be  obtained.  m? 


Tax  subscribers  now  manufocture  over  a  doxen  different 
kinds  of  Steel  Pens,  among  which  will  he  found  those  adapt- 
ed to  every  kind  of  writing,  from  the  most  delicate  Italian 
hand  to  the  broad,  round  text  of  ledger  heading. 

TTiey  are  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  on  cards  and  in  boxes, 
and  sold  by  the  Stationers  generally.  Dealers  supplied  by 
our  agents,  J.  C.  Bakmit  &  Co.,  167  Broadway,  near  Cort- 
landt-street.  C.  C.  WRIGHT  A  CO,  New-Tor*. 

&»  Please  observe  that  each  Pen  is  stamped  m  full  u  C.  C. 
Wright*  Co.,  New-York." 


DR.  BXiUOTT, 

OCULIST  AND  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON, 

jBroaidlway,  cornier  Wemwalaeet, 

Confines  his  practice  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery  in  general 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 
lfe>.  4ft  6e>l*-c***t. 

Books,  Circulars,  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description, 
neatly  and  expeditiously  printed.  Pattiealar  attention  given 
to  StereotypePiates. 


T 


CIRCULAR. 

LASSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL 

Ml   WBST-POIS 
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